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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  B.  C,  November  30j  1894. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report,  the 
same  being  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893. 

This  report  begins  with  a  chapter  of  statistical  summaries,  a  few 
items  of  which  I  quote: 

general  summary  of  pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  both  public  and  private,  during  the  school  year 
1892-93,  as  given  in  Chapter  I,  was  15,083,630,  or  22.5  of  the  popula* 
tion.    The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  370,697. 

This  summary  does  not  include,  however,  large  numbers  of  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  various  special,  but  less  formal,  educational  agencies, 
such  as  evening  schools,  conservatories  of  music,  schools  of  art  and  elo- 
cution, business  colleges,  trade  schools,  etc.  These  if  included  would 
swell  the  total  to  about  15,400,000  persons  who  attended  a  school  of 
some  kind  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  the  school  year. 

The  great  majority  of  pupils,  96.2  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  in  the 
elementary  grades,  receiving  instruction  such  as  is  given  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  which  usually  embrace  the  first  eight  grades  in 
a  fully  graded  system.  Only  410,420,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
were  under  secondary  instruction  in  public  high  schools,  private  acade- 
mies, preparatory  schools,  and  corresponding  institutions,  doing  work 
covering  the  third  four  years  of  a  graded  course  of  study.  All  beyond 
this  is  embraced  under  the  general  term  of  higher  instruction,  under 
which  were  154,989  students,  or  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Only  1  pupil  in  37  was  of  the  secondary  grade,  and  1  in  94  under 
higher  instruction. 

THE   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  the  different  State  common  school  systems,  com- 
piled from  information  furnished  by  the  State  school  superintendents, 
are  given  in  detail,  pp.  23-38.    The  common  schools  are  understood  in 
this  report  to  include  all  elementary  and  secondary  public  day  schools. 
ED  93 1  1 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  during 
the  school  year  was  13,510,719.  Of  these,  there  was  an  average  of 
8,855,717  in  attendance  daily. 

The  enrollment  increased  1.92  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  average  attendance  increased  3.45  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  the  average  attendance  increased  at  a  greater  rat€  than 
the  enrollment  indicates  a  somewhat  increased  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. An  average  of  65J  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  school  year  were  present  each  day,  as  compared  with  64J  per  cent 
the  preceding  year,  and  62^  per  cent  in  1879-80.  Of  the  136.7  days 
during  which  the  schools  were  in  session  in  1892-93,  each  pupil  enrolled 
attended  on  an  average  only  89.6  days.  These  facts  indicate  the  great 
extent  to  which  children  in  the  United  States  leave  school  during  the 
year  to  engage  in  labor  or  from  other  motives,  particularly  in  large  com- 
mercial and  manufactoring  centers  and  in  rural  districts,  and  empha- 
size a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  schools  as  compared  with  those  of 
Germany  or  France;  in  these  countries  all  children  of  a  prescribed  age 
are  required  to  attend  school  the  entire  school  term,  and  official  statis- 
tics would  seem  to  show  that  the  requirement  is  enforced. 
..  The  school  term. — The  schools  were  kept  on  an  average  136.7  days, 
being  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  6.4 
days  since  1880. 

This  period  is  equal  to  twenty-seven  weeks  of  five  school  days  each, 
or  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  such  weeks  in  a  yeai*,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  weeks  desirable  in  the  school  year  being  forty,  with 
an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  days. 

There  were  considerable  variatijons  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  average  school  term,  both  now  and  in  1880,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  will  show: 

Length  of  school  term  in  days. 


lg7»-80.     18M-93. 

I 


N«rUi  AtI«ntio  Division ;  1».2  l«a.7 

South  Atlantic  Division 92.4  105.7 

SonthCeatral  DiviMon 79.2  t8.1 

North  Central  Division 139.8  146.4 

Western  Division '  129.2  ,  ULl 


Teachers. — ^There  wer^  employed  in  the  schools  383,010  teachers,  of 
whom  122,050  were  men  and  260,954  were  women. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  483,  about  one-haJf 
of  1  per  cent;  in  that  of  female  teachers  it  was  8,301,  or  more  than 
3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  male  teachers  accordingly  decreased 
from  32.5  to  31.9. 

There  are  fewer  male  teachers  now  than  in  1880,  while  the  female 
teachers  have  increased  about  70  per  cent  in  number  since  that  date. 

School  property. — The  number  of  schoolhonses  in  1893  was  236,426, 
valued,  with  their  grounds,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  at  $398,435,030. 
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The  increase  iu  value  was  over  $15,OOOi,000,  or  about  4  jyer  cent,  sliow- 
iug  that  the  liberal  expenditure  for  school  buildings  of  the  past  decade 
continues  uninterruptedly.  The  value  of  public  school  property  has  in 
fact  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  average  value  of  school 
buildings  has  risen  during  the  past  year  from  $1,679  to  $1,692. 

Finances.— Of  the  $165,000,000  of  school  revenue  received  in  1892-93, 
$34,000,000  were  derived  from  State  taxes  and  $108,000,000  from  local 
taxes;  the  income  of  i)ermauent  school  funds  fiimished  $9,000,000  more, 
and  the  balance,  $14,000,000,  came  from  various  miscellaneous  sources. 

State  taxation  furnished  $3,750,000  more  than  in  1891-93^  an  increase 
of  about  12J  per  cent,  or  one-eighth.  Three  millions  of  this  increase 
are  credited  to  Pennsylvania.  Local  taxation  increased  $2,750,000,  or 
less  than  3  i)er  cent.  The  total  increase  was  nearly  $8,000,000,  or  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  income  irom  permanent  school  funds. 

Of  the  total  common  school  revenue,  one-fifth  comes  from  State  taxes 
and  two-thirds  from  local  taxes.  The  income  from  x>ennanent  school 
funds  amounts  to  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  total  school  revenues. 

The  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  $163,000,000.  Of  this 
sura,  $104,000,000,  or  64  pei*  cent,  were  paid  for  teachers'  wages j 
$31,000,000,  or  19  per  cent,  for  schoolhoiises;  and  $28,000,000  for  fuel, 
supplies,  and  incidental  purposes. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  to  what  extent  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  common  schools  has  increased  in  recent  years;  the  increase  has  far 
outatjipped  the  gain  in  population,  as  will  apx>ear  from  the  following 
table: 

RxpcHdiiurc  for  eommou  schools  per  capita  of  population. 


North  Atlantic Divlwon $1.37  $3.04 

Soulli  AUjuitic  DiviBitm |  .«8  J.08 

Smith  Central  Di vwion .55  1. 05 

North  Central  Division I  2.03  a07 

Western  IMviaiou ;  2.41  3.94 


United  States 1.5C  2.47 


Since  1880  the  common  school  expenditure  of  the  United  States 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  having  increased  from  $78,000,000  to 
$103,000,000. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  usual  statistical  summaries  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  are  given  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  51-69.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1893,  the  number  of  public  high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau 
was  2,812.  In  these  schools  9,489  teachers  were  employed,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  232,951.  Reports  were  received  from  1,434 
private  high  schools  and  academies  employing  6,261  teachers  and 
givnig  instruction  to  90,147  pupils.  The  summaries  show  for  each 
State  the  number  of  high  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
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the  number  preparing  for  college,  and  the  number  of  students  pursu- 
ing each  of  the  nine  leading  high  school  studies.  In  this  annual  report 
larger  space  is  devoted  to  secondary  schools  than  to  the  statistics  of 
all  the  other  educational  institutions  combined,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  detailed  tables. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

Universities  and  colleges  (pp.  69-88). — Of  the  451  universities  and 
colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  310  are  coeducational,  an  increase 
of  more  than  3  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  total  number  of  instructors 
reported  by  the  451  institutions  was  10,247.  Of  this  number,  5,679 
were  engaged  in  regular  .>ollegiate  departments,  the  remainder  being 
in  preparatory,  professional,  and  special  departments.  The  students 
reported  were  as  follows:  Preparatory,  44,054;  collegiate,  55,553;  resi- 
dent graduates,  2,625;  nonresident  graduates,  940;  professional,  19,385; 
total  in  all  departments,  140,053.  Of  the  total  number,  23.5  per  cent 
were  women  and  5.6  per  ceut  were  colored.  The  graduate  students 
have  increased  from  200  in  1872  to  3,565  in  1892-93. 

The  property  of  these  institutions  is  as  follows :  Volumes  in  libraries, 
6,319,602;  value  of  material  equipment,  $109,078,100;  productive  funds, 
$94,500,758.  The  benefactions  amounted  to  $6,532,157,  and  the  total 
income  was  $14,601,034. 

Among  the  important  events  of  the  year  were  the  affiliation  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  with  Columbia  College,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  pure  science  by  the  latter,  and  the  opening,  to 
a  limited  extent,  of  Brown  and  Yale  universities  to  women. 

Colleges  for  women. — The  143  colleges  for  women  reporting  to  this 
office  had,  in  1892-93,  2,114  instructors  and  22,949  students.  The  mate- 
rial equipment  was  valued  at  $13,794,701,  and  the  endowment  funds 
at  $3,594,947.  The  income  was  $3,070,516,  and  the  benefactions 
amounted  to  $182,981.  New  institutions,  for  women  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, — These  institutions  owe 
their  origin  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  granting  land  for  the 
endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Under 
said  act  the  General  (lovernment  has  granted  10,400,000  acres  of  land 
from  which  an  income  of  $032,677.80  was  derived  in  1892-93.  Under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30, 1890,  these  institutions  have  received 
to  June  30,  1893,  a  total  of  $3,010,000.  The  State  appropriations  for 
these  schools  amounted  to  $1,634,715.18  for  the  year  1892-03. 

Pecuniary  aid  for  college  students, — Chapter  V  of  Part  III  contains 
a  compilation  of  the  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  offered  by 
the  several  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  together  with  the  value  and  conditions  attached 
to  the  foundations  so  far  as  given  by  the  institutions  concerned. 
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Professional  education. — The  whole  number  of  medical  students  was 
19,752 — ^regular,  16,130;  homeopathic,  1,445;  eclectic,  773;  graduate,  etc., 
1,404.  The  number  graduating  was  4,911,  about  25  per  cent;  dental 
students  numbered  2,852;  pharmacists,  3,394. 

The  number  of  law  students  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  five  years— 3,906,  4,518,  5,252,  6,073,  6,776. 

Theological  students  numbered  7,836.  One- half  of  them  get  their 
collegiate  training  in  denominational  schools,  one-sixth  in  nonsectarian 
schools,  and  only  3  per  cent  in  State  universities. 

If  we  consider  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  and  the  neces- 
sary current  expenses,  theological  schools  are  more  heavily  endowed 
than  any  other  class  of  institutions.  Two  of  them  have  endowments  of 
over  $1,000,000,  while  ten  others  have  about  half  a  million  each. 

Summaries  of  the  statistics  of  normal  schools  are  given  on  pp.  102-112. 
In  121  public  normal  schools  there  were  1,301  teachers  and  28,983  stu- 
dents. The  number  of  graduates  reported  was  4,491.  In  31  private 
normals  268  teachers,  7,686  students,  and  552  graduates  were  reported. 
Students  pursuing  pedagogical  or  teachers'  courses  in  708  universities, 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  academies  are  reported  to  the  number  of 
16,796.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  students  in  1893  in 
teachers'  training  courses  in  the  various  institutions  was  53,465. 

In  the  same  connection  a  table  is  given  indicating  the  growth  of  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  past  live  years.  It  shows,  by  States,  the  amounts 
of  money  appropriated  by  State,  county,  or  municipal  corporations  each 
year  from  1888  to  1893  for  the  support  of  normal  schools  and  for  normal 
school  buildings.  In  1893  the  amount  thus  appropriated  for  support 
was  $1,452,914  and  for  buildings  $816,826. 

ILLITERACY. 

Chapter  II  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States  for  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  based  upon  the  census  reports 
of  those  years.  The  number  of  illiterates  (persons  10  years  of  age  and 
over  unable  to  read),  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the 
per  cent  of  illiterates,  by  States,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  first 
seven  tables  in  the  chapter,  the  figures  relating  to  each  class  for  the 
three  decades  being  placed  in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page. 
By  this  arrangement  the  progress  of  the  white  and  the  colored,  the 
native  white  and  foreign  white  population,  from  1870  to  1890,  can  be 
more  easily  reviewed. 

In  1870  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  total  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  20;  in  1880  the  rate  was  17,  and  in  1890  the  per  cent 
had  fallen  to  13.3. 

The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the  native  white  population  in  1870  was 
10.8;  in  1880  it  was  8.7,  and  in  1890  the  per  cent  was  6.2.  In  1870  the 
per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the  foreign-born  white  population  was  14.4; 
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and  ill  1880  the  rate  was  12,  wliilc  the  tables  bIiow  that  in  1890  the  per- 
centage had  risen  to  13.1. 

The  table  relating  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  colored  population  tells  a 
still  more  encouraging  story.  In  1870  the  rate  of  illiteracy  of  the  colored 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  79.9;  in  18S0  it  was  70,  and  in 
1890  it  had  follen  to  5G.8. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  i)ercentages  of 
illiteracy  for  the  total  i>opulation,  male,  female,  native  white,  foreign 
white,  total  white,  and  colored,  for  1890, 1880,  and  1870,  in  each  of  the 
five  divisions  of  the  Unite<l  States 

Percentage  of  ilUteraci/f  clusaified  bjf  seXf  race,  and  nativity. 


Divisiou. 

Unitttl  States 

"S^Tih  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
SoQtb  AtlftTitic  IM vision. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Contra!  Division.. 
Wesieru  Diriaios 


Year.  Total. 


Ma.o.  I  Female.;  ^'t^;'  ^^jjif  JSr^^-""™'- 


1890 
1880 
1870 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1890 
1800 
1870 
1890 
1880 
1870 


13.3 

17 

20 

a2 

G.3 

7.6 
30.0 
40.3 
46.2 
29.7 
39.5 
44.5 

5.7 

a? 

9.3 
8.3 

11.3 

15 


12.4 

15.8 

14  4  i 
18.2 

5.9 
5.4 

6.5 

7 

29.1 

38.8 

32.6 
41.7 

27.6 
37.8 

31. 9 
41.3 

5.2 
6.2 

si.  3 
7.2 

8.1  I 
10.1 


13.6  , 


0.2 
8.7 
10.8 
2.3 
2.8 
2.2 
14.6 
20      , 
24.2 
15      I 
22 
24 

3.4  I 

7.6  ! 

4.5  I 
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The  remaining  tables  in  the  chapter  are  easily  understood.  The 
rank  of  each  State  in  respect  to  illiteracy  is  given  and  the  several 
classes  of  population  arc  treated  separately,  showing  the  relative  prog- 
ress of  each.  A  chart  shows  the  comparative  density  of  illiteracy  in 
the  several  States,  and  several  diagrams  illustrate  the  salient  facts 
extracted  from  the  statistical  tables. 

This  is  followed  by  a  synoptical  table  of  illiteracy  in  Europe,  com- 
piled from  official  returns,  Hiibner's  statistics,  and  other  sources.  This 
table  contains  the  latest  available  statements,  and  will  therefore  be 
very  acceptable.  The  states  of  Germany  in  particular  make  a  good 
showing,  in  that  there  are  states  in  which  not  a  single  army  recruit 
is  found  to  be  illiterate,  while  the  total  ratio  of  illiteracy  in  the  Empire 
is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

EDUCATION    IN   FOIIKIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Belgium. — Chapter  III  presents  a  survey  of  the  educational  system 
of  Belgium  as  developed  in  the  organic  laws  and  official  reports. 

The  system  of  Belgium  resembles  in  its  general  form  that  of  France, 
but  is  totally  different  in  spirit.  Local  freedom  is  not  more  marked 
even  in  English  policies,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  opposing  parties  to  carry  out  widely  difl'erent  conceptions  of 
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popular  education.  The  clianges  efiected  in  the  elementary  school 
system  under  successive  laws  (i.  e.,  1842, 1879,  and  1884)  are  traced  in 
the  chapter,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  set  forth  as  shown 
by  recent  statistics. 

Of  the  changes  noted  the  most  suggestive  is  the  reaction  from  a 
unifonn  system  of  public  secular  schools  established  by  the  Liberals 
in  1879  to  the  mixed  public  and  parochial  school  system  under  the 
Clerical  party,  which  came  into  power  in  1884. 

In  the  department  of  secondary  instruction  (enseignement  moyen) 
the  same  questions  have  arisen  as  in  the  United  States.  Belgium  has 
had  less  difficulty  in  securing  recognition  for  the  new  studies  than 
neighboring  countries,  but  this  fact  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  the 
correlation  of  studies  nor  of  overcrowded  programmes. 

As  regards  superior  instruction,  the  union  of  special  technical  schools 
witli  the  four  traditional  faculties  is  noticeable  in  the  case,  both  of  the 
two  State  and  the  two  private  universities.  The  latter  comprise  a  little 
more  than  half  the  university  students,  i.  e.,  3,463  out  of  a  total  of  5,634. 
The  departure  made  in  1876,  when  the  universities  were  authorized  to 
confer  degrees,  a  function  hitherto  restricted  to  a  special  jury,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  law  of  1890,  which  is  discussed  in  the  chapter.  A  brief 
survey  is  also  presented  of  industrial  and  technical  schools,  for  which 
Belgium  is  justly  noted. 

Great  Britain. — Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  state-aided  elementary 
school  systems  (English  and  »Scotch)  of  Great  Britain.  From  an  exam- 
ination of  the  statistics  presented  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  law 
for  the  remission  of  school  fees  has  been  to  increase  both  the  amount 
and  the  regularity  of  school  attendance.  In  England  the  enrollment 
for  1893  shows  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent  over  that  for  1892  in  the 
case  of  childi*en  under  7  years  of  age,  and  of  2 J  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
older  children.  The  increase  of  deposits  in  the  school  savings  banks  is 
interpreted  as  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  invest  the  small 
sums  (from  2d.  to  6d.  per  pupil)  hitherto  paid  in  weekly  tuition  fees. 
Among  notable  evidences  of  progress  in  popular  education  are  the 
recent  acts  providing  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
children,  the  act  raising  the  minimum  age  for  exemption  (either  partial 
or  total)  from  school  attendance  in  England  from  10  to  11  years,  and 
the  new  regulations  for  evening  schools.  These  are  now  virtually 
transformed  from  elementary  schools  to  "continuation''  schools;  that 
is,  schools  affording  young  men  and  women  of  the  working  classes  the 
chance  to  push  the  fundamenttil  studies  beyond  the  elementary  stage, 
and  to  pursue  si)ecial  branches  which  may  be  helpful  to  them  in  busi- 
ness careei'S. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  religious  instruction  in  the  London  school  board.  Some 
excitement  prevailed  when  the  board  issued  a  special  circular  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  board  syllabus  of 
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religious  instruction.  The  spirit  of  the  document  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  as  to  the  "  principles "  of  the  Christian  religion  which  the 
teachers  should  inculcate.  "These  principles,''  says  the  circular, 
"  include  a  belief  in  God  the  Father  as  our  Creator,  in  God  the  Son  as 
our  Redeemer,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  Sanctifier.  The 
board  can  not  approve  of  any  teaching  which  denies  either  the  Divine 
or  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  which  leaves  on  the 
minds  of  the  children  any  other  impressions  than  that  they  are  bound 
to  trust  and  serve  Him  as  their  God  and  Lord."  The  document  was 
regarded  as  a  religious  test,  and  as  such  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
secular  associations,  by  nonconformists  of  all  denominations,  and  by 
the  great  body  of  the  teachers.  The  results  of  the  school  board  elec- 
tion just  closed,*  as  this  matter  goes  to  press,  have  changed  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  the  question.  The  opposition  party  polled  a  majority  of 
nearly  150,000  votes  as  against  the  party  favoring  the  policy  indicated 
by  the  special  circular,  but  owmg  to  the  operations  of  the  "cumulative 
vote"  the  latter  have  a  majority  of  3  in  the  board.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  12  below  their  mjyority  in  the  former  board.  The  result  is 
regarded  as  a  clear  indication  that  the  electors  are  opposed  to  any 
disturbance  of  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question  by  the  act 
of  1870. 

liecent  measures  affecting  secondary  education  in  England,  as  noted 
in  the  chapter,  are  the  conference  on  the  subject  held  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  October,  1893,  and  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  this  important 
department  of  education  with  a  view  to  needed  reforms  in  organization 
and  improved  curricula. 

France, — A  brief  outline  of  the  French  educational  system  is  given  in  * 
Chapter  V,  together  with  the  latest  official  statistics  and  a  r<^sum6  of 
recent  measures  affecting  secondary  schools  and  university  faculties. 
The  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  (exclusive  of  infant  schools)  in 
1891-92  was  5,556,470,  or  14.5  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  enroll- 
ment exceeded  the  total  number  of  children  of  the  obligatory  school 
ages  (6  to  13),  who  form  12.1  per  cent  of  the  i)opulation.  This  ratio  is 
less  than  the  corresponding  ratio  for  many  countries.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  for  example,  the  children  6  to  13  years  of  age  form  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  enrollment  for  those  ages  in  England 
is  relatively  smaller  than  in  France,  being  13.7  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  in  Scotland  the  corresponding  enrollment  rises  to  16  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

If  the  total  enrollment  in  infant  schools  and  classes  be  included,  the 
ratio  to  total  population  rises  to  16.4  per  cent  for  France,  and  to  17  and 
16J  per  cent  for  England  and  Scotland,  respectively. 

M.  E.  Levasseur,  the  distinguished  statistician,  to  whom  this  office 
is  indebted  for  advance  proofs  of  the  "  Statistique  de  I'enseignement 

» The  triennial  election  occurred  in  November,  1894. 
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priinaire"  for  1891-92,  notes  that  the  enrollment  in  primary  schools  for 
that  year  is  37,413  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in 
the  enrollment  since  1888-89  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  the  number 
of  births. 

The  statistics  of  university  faculties  (or  separate  universities)  indi- 
cate the  gradual  development  of  the  provincial  groups.  Whereas  so 
late  as  1887-88  the  Paris  faculties  comprised  more  than  half  the  total 
number  of  university  students,  in  1893  the  enrollment  in  the  provincial 
faculties  exceeded  that  of  Paris  by  3,177. 

The  reports  of  the  two  French  commissions  appointed  to  develop 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  medical  studies  and  the  institution  of 
a  special  course  of  preparatory  scientific  study  for  medical  students, 
together  with  the  decrees  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissions,  are  considered  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 

British  colonies. — The  systems  of  education  developed  in  the  British 
colonies  have  a  special  interest  for  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  system  of  Ontario,  which  is  described  in  Chapter  VI^  local  inde- 
pendence has  been  happily  combined  with  a  degree  of  centralization 
sufficient  to  insure  economy  of  means  and  equality  of  conditions.  The 
principal  features  of  this  system  as  set  forth  in  a  recent  monograph  by 
Mr.  John  Miller,  deputy  superintendent  of  education,  are  presented,  and 
also  a  survey  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  by  Hon.  George 
W.  Ross,  the  minister  of  education. 

The  chapter  also  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  organization  and 
present  status  of  the  universities  and  technical  schools  of  New  Zealand, 
for  which  the  office  is  indebted  to  an  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Mark 
Cohen,  editor  of  the  Dunedin  Evening  Star,  and  further  an  exposition 
of  the  conditions  of  popular  education  in  India,  supplemented  by  a 
paper  on  educational  jourmilism  in  India,  by  Thomas  Denham,  M.  A., 
of  Madras,  who  writes  from  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Germany, — Chapter  VII  contains  an  account  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  central  Europe;  it  seems  very 
desirable  to  enter  into  the  history  of  certain  leading  branches  of  study 
so  as  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  development  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. The  present  historical  sketch  is  full  of  interest  for  teachers  as 
well  as  professional  geographers.  Prof.  John  Goodison,  of  Ypsilanti, 
recently  deceased,  has  furnished  some  descriptions  of  methods  applied 
in  Europe. 

A  teacher  in  Munich,  Mr.  Lorenz  Beiser,  contributes  (Chapter  VIII) 
a  brief  statement  of  the  common  school  system  of  Bavaria,  some  fea- 
tures of  which  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  American  educa- 
tors. Several  contributions  to  this  report  touch  upon  Germany  and 
the  German -speaking  states  in  central  Euroi>e,  and  will  attract  the 
reader's  attention  on  account  of  the  high  reputation  German  pedagogy 
has  long  borne  and  still  retains  for  efficient  methods. 
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Rumia. — The  subject  of  education  in  Russia  was  i>resented  in  exteaso 
in  my  report  for  1890-91  (pp.  194-262). 

The  current  of  operations  in  that  country  indicates  continual  effort 
to  more  thoroughly  assimilate  the  border  provinces  (so  as  to  increase 
the  home  influence  in  the  faculties  of  the  universities  and  schools  on 
the  western  border)  and  to  cultivate  a  distinct  national  spirit,  to  further 
develop  the  village  industries,  and  to  extend  the  facilities  for  indus- 
trial and  higher  education  of  women. 

The  Russian  exhibit  at  Chicago  gave  opportunity  for  a  study  of  insti- 
tutions not  previously  reported,  the  exhibit  from  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  the  Pedagogical  Museum,  and  the  Empress  Marie  institu- 
tions being  especially  noteworthy. 

Higher  education  of  women  in  Russia, — Prince  Serge  Wolko*isky,  del- 
egate from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  Russia  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  presents  (Chapter  VIII  of  Part  II)  an  exx)086  of  the 
educational  facilities  given  to  girls  in  Russia,  many  of  the  institutions 
being  under  imperial  patronage,  and  the  object  being  to  train  the  girls 
for  family  life  or  for  teaching  school,  as  well  as  industrially,  so  that 
those  who  are  obliged  to  may  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  skill  of  their 
hands.  He  describe?  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  are  subject.  The  remarkable  intellectual 
development  in  mathematics,  science,  and  literature  of  some  of  the 
Russian  women  may  be  considered  as  pointing  toward  the  same  desii'e 
for  the  broadening  of  woman's  sphere  that  is  active  in  the  covntries  of 
western  Europe  and  America. 

Education  in  Uruguay, — A  first  attempt  is  made  (Chapter  IX)  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  system  of  education  in  XJTuguay.  It  is 
noteworthy,  as  in  other  South  American  countries,  that  prominent 
educators  have  been  detailed  from  Uruguay  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  newest  methods  in  pedagogical  science  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  adaptability  of  kindergarten  work,  and  of  manual 
and  physical  training,  have  been  taken  under  special  consideration. 
Experiments  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  kinder- 
gartens in  Montevideo.  A  higher  school  for  agriculture,  to  train  experts, 
has  been  started.  Uruguay  declared  its  independence  of  Spanish  rule 
in  1825.  its  first  public  schools  and  **  junta,"  or  body  of  inspectors,  date 
from  1827,  but  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  with  a  special 
department  of  public  instruction  in  charge,  is  accredited  to  Don  Pedro 
Varela  (in  1877),  who  is  called  by  one  of  his  biographers  the  Horace 
Mann  of  Uruguay. 

It  is  the  declared  intention  to  have  instruction  gratuitous  through 
all  grades,  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  C  and  14.  The  ratio 
of  enrollment  to  population  in  the  elementary  grades  is  9.25  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  education  for  each  pupil  enrolled  is  $12.06;  for  each  pupil 
in  average  attendance,  $16.95.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  two-thirds 
are  reported  to  be  normal  graduates,  and  three-fourths  lay  teachers, 
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one-fourtli  parochial.  The  Governinent  furnishes  books  aud  all  neces- 
sary material  for  school  purposes.  The  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  general  supervision  of  the  schools,  with  a  national  and  a  technical 
inspector  and  live  other  officials  to  aid  him  in  the  department  of  public 
instruction  at  Montevideo. 

Child  study. — The  chapter  on  child  study  (Chapter  X)  inserted  in 
this  report  will  be  found  to  contain  instructive  contributions  from  the 
leading  American  representatives  of  this  modern  movement.  While 
in  the  Old  World  few  other  than  university  professors  have  made 
attempts  at  a  systematic  study  of  (his  kind,  in  this  country  it  has 
enlisted  te^ichers  of  all  classes,  and  both  the  professional  and  other 
journals  to  its  aid.  To  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity (Worcester,  Mass.),  is  due  the  credit  of  inaugurating  this  valu- 
able movement. 

Bibliography. — The  recent  i)opularity  of  Herbart's  pedagogy  and 
philosophy  have  made  a  bibliography  (Chapter  XI)  of  Herbartian  liter- 
ature desirable.  In  Chapter  X  is  printed  also  such  a  bibliography  of 
child  study,  compiled  in  this  Bureau. 

Foreign  statistics. — The  table  of  statistics  of  elementary  schools  .iu 
foreign  countries  printed  in  my  report  for  1890-91  is  again  inserted  wjfji 
valuable  additions  based  upon  the  latest  official  returns. 

EDUCATION    AT   THE    WOELD'S   COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 

Part  II  is  devoted  entirely  to  reports  which  were  called  forth  on  the 
occasion  of  the  World's  Fair.  It  opens  with  the  programme  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Education.  Then  follows  a  symi)Osium  of 
American  views  and  comments  on  the  educational  exhibits  atChicagd^ 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  part  are  collected  the  criticisms  on  Amer- 
ican education  advanced  by  representatives  of  the  German  Grovemment 
at  Chicago.  They  will  be  read  with  great  interest  because  of  the 
authoritative  character  of  the  writers. 

In  Chapter  IV  will  be  found  the  substance  of  two  articles  upon 
American  education  and  the  educational  exhibits  at  Chicago  from  the 
pen  of  an  educational  expert  of  international  reputation,  M.  Jules 
Steeg,  director  of  the  Mus^e  P^dagogique,  Paris.  His  comments  and 
criticisms  ux>on  our  schools  were  inspired  by  actual  observation  of  their 
daily  exercises  as  well  as  by  their  exhibits. 

The  chapter  contains  extracts  also  from  reports  by  M.  Jules  Violle, 
commissioned  to  study  the  state  and  tendencies  of  science  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  M.  Henri  Le  Soudier  on  the  exhibits  of  publishers  and 
booksellers.  The  latter  is  particularly  full  with  respect  to  these  indus- 
tries iu  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

In  Chapter  V  will  be  found  a  survey  of  medical  instruction  in  the 
United  States  as  presented  in  the  reports  of  two  French  commissioners 
apiK>inted  to  niake  a  special  study  of  the  subject.  One  of  these  reports 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Bonet-Maury,  member  of  the  general  council  of 
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the  Paris  faculties,  who  confined  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  chief  medical  schools  and  to  a  compari- 
son of  the  same  with  the  preparation  for  professional  study  as  required 
in  France. 

The  second  report,  which  is  much  more  extensive,  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Marcel  Baudouin  and  M.  E.  Mathieu,  appointed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment as  commissioners  to  the  Chicago  Exi^sition,  the  former  charged 
also  with  the  special  investigation  of  medical  schools  and  the  status  of 
medical  instruction  in  the  United  States.  The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations is  a  quarto  of  3G8  pages,  which  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Baudouin  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared, 
not  excepting  even  reports  by  Americans  themselves.  The  first  part  of 
the  report  treats  in  detail  of  the  scientific  institujions  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  schools  of  medicine,  departments  of  biology  and 
hospitals.  It  deals  also  with  groups  of  institutions  and  with  social 
customs,  especially  such  as  affect  health  and  sanitation.  The  second 
part  of  Dr.  Baudouin's  report  comprises  a  general  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions, standards,  and  results  of  medical  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  reproduced  substantially  in  the  chapter.  Particularly  sug- 
gestive is  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  women  physicians.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  api>endixes  to  the  report  comprise  a  tabular  view  of 
the  laws  regulating  medical  practice  in  the  United  States,  a  complete 
list  of  the  medical  schools  existing  in  1893,  and  a  very  full  description 
of  the  exhibitions  of  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus  for  physiolog- 
ical and  anthropological  laboratories  displayed  at  Chicago  from  all 
countries.  For  obvious  reasons  these  have  not  been  reproduced  in  this 
chapter. 

Chapter  VI  consists  of  notes  and  observations  by  the  Italian,  Swed- 
ish, Danish,  and  Russian  delegates.  Signor  Luigi  Bodio,  the  director 
of  the  royal  statistical  bureau  of  Italy  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statisticians  of  the  world,  records  in  a  generous  manner  his  recognition 
of  the  end  and  aim  of  the  methods  of  such  of  our  educational  devices 
as  come  under  his  inspection. 

Prof.  A.  Ghisleri  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  school  furniture  and 
apparatus,  and  a  comparison  of  the  methods  that  he  observed  in  the 
New  York  City  schools  with  the  methods  of  his  own  country,  Italy. 

Dr.  Osterberg,  of  Sweden,  Miss  Frederiksen,  of  Denmark,  and  M. 
Kovaleski,  the  delegate  from  the  Russian  ministry  of  instruction,  make 
interesting  comparative  studies  of  our  educational  exhibits. 

Another  chapter  (Chapter  VII)  contains  an  English  version  of  a 
report  on  Americian  technological  schools  made  by  Professor  Riedler 
of  the  Royal  Polytechnicum  at  Charlottenberg,  near  Berlin.  This 
report  is  copiously  illustrated,  showing  the  courses  of  study  of  this 
kind  of  schools  in  a  very  novel  manner.  The  author  offers  some 
standards  of  measurement  hitherto  not  applied,  and  the  graphic  pre- 
sentation of  the  courses  of  study  facilitate  their  application. 
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lu  Chapter  VIII  of  this  part  of  the  report  I  have  printed  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  held  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  Exposition.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Melvil 
Bewey,  the  able  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  Kew  York, 
a  remarkable  series  of  articles  was  prepared,  all  of  them  relating  to 
library  economy.  In  the  interest  of  the  librarians  of  the  4,000  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  I  have  obtained  a  complete  set  of  these 
papers  and  offer  the  same  in  this  report.  I  am  sure  that  these  valuable 
papers  will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  those  immediately  connected 
with  libraries  but  by  all  intelligent  persons  interested  in  libraries. 

In  the  third  part  of  this  report  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  contributes  a  chapter  of  ^'Documents  illustrative  of 
American  educational  history"  (Chapter  I).  This  will  be  of  particular 
interest,  because  it  gives  some  of  the  important  school  legislation  of 
the  colonial  period;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  all  the 
acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures  on  this  subject,  nor  is  it  claimed  that 
the  laws  quoted  stand  for  more  territory  than  the  colonies  by  which 
they  were  passed.  This  paper  also  gives  with  considerable  detail  the 
history  of  the  Congressional  grants  of  land  and  money  for  common 
schools,  universities,  and  agricultural  colleges.  It  traces  the  agitation 
for  and  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  bill  establishing  this  Bureau  and 
presents  the  views  of  many  statesmen  and  scholars  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university — a  question  whose  interest  begins  with 
Washington  and  the  founding  of  the  Nation^d  Government,  and  is 
today  attracting  attention  from  statesmen  and  educators.  The  last 
section  of  the  paper  is  a  compilation  of  the  provisions  of  all  the  State 
constitutions  relating  to  education  from  1776  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
believed  to  be  complete,  is  divided  into  periods,  and  is  of  value  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  reference,  but  also  as  a  means  of  comparative  study, 
for  by  it  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  estimate  set  on  education,  as 
seen  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  several  States,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

Chapter  II  treats  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  appointed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  take  up  the  important  subject 
of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  Not  only  is  there 
great  confusion  in  the  existing  curricula,  but  actual  waste  of  the  time 
and  energy  of  students,  not  because  of  poor  teaching — for  the  teachers 
of  secondary  schools  are  on  the  whole  the  most  skillful  of  all — but 
because  of  defective  courses  of  study.  The  first  step  toward  the  much 
needed  reform  in  these  particulars  was  a  conference  between  leading 
representatives  of  secondary  education  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  including  specialists  in  the  several  branches  of  study  to  be 
considered.  Such  a  conference  was  secured  through  the  action  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which  appointed  a  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University,  and 
appropriated    $2,600    for   its    expenses.      Nine   subcommittees  were 
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appointed  uim)u  whose  expert  opinions  touching  the  various  phsises  of 
secondary  instruction  the  final  report  of  the  committee  was  based. 
Thirty  thousand  copies  of  this  report  were  printed  and  distributed  by 
this  Bureau  under  your  authority. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  reprinted  in  this  chapter  together 
with  several  reviews  of  the  same.  These  have  been  selected  as  typical 
at  once  of  tlie  lines  along  which  the  report  has  been  most  sharply  criti- 
cised and  those  on  which  it  is  most  generally  indorsed.  The  review  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  emphasises  the  weak  points  of  our 
secondary  school  work,  i.  e.,  the  unorganized,  sijoradic  character  of  the 
courses  in  modern  languages  and  natural  sciences,  weaknesses  that  are 
reflected  even  in  the  committee's  model  programme.  His  analysis  of 
the  programmes  brings  into  clear  view  the  simultaneous  arrangements 
which  permit  students  in  different  courses  to  be  united  in  many  sub- 
jects. 

Dr.  Eliot's  article  on  the  unity  of  educational  reform  sets  forth  the 
elements  that  are  common  to  all  educational  work,  and  shows  the 
bearing  of  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  this  integral  process. 

In  my  address  before  the  department  of  8ux>erintendents  at  Rich- 
mond, I  claimed  for  the  high  school  course,  as  laid  out  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  that  it  is  more  rational  than 
the  secondaiy  course  of  the  private  preparatory  schools  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  colleges,  because  it  opens  the  mind  to  all  the  phases  of 
human  learning  presented  by  nature  and  humanity.  The  problem  of 
secondary  instruction  involves  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  relative 
educational  values  of  different  branches.  In  his  history  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  Dr.  Baker  has  ably  defended  .this  position.  He  takes 
exception  to  the  report  as  favoring  "  an  extreme  theory  of  equivalence 
of  studies.-'  The  imi>ortance  of  this  central  problem  is  reinforced  by 
Principal  O.  D.  Robinson  in  view  of  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  high 
school  pupils  do  not  enter  college. 

Superintendent  iN'ightingale  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  results 
of  the  special  conference  on  English.  Of  all  the  studies  discussed  this 
suffers  most  from  the  want  of  systematized  instruction,  and  fiirther 
from  its  unsatisfactory  treatment  in  college  entrance  examinations. 
Hence  a  reason  for  special  attention  to  this  subcommittee  report. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  substantially  complete  up  to  tlie  time  that  this  goes 
to  press. 

Chapter  III  contains  a  historical  account  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  this  powerftil  educational  agency ;  its  constitution  is  quoted, 
and  a  list  of  its  annual  meetings  with  the  name  of  its  officers  is  given, 
as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  the  papers  and  addresses  delivered  since  its 
organization  in  1860.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  first 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  could  undertake  a  sketch 
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of  its  historical  development.  He  lias  with  singular  foithfulness  fol- 
lowed the  growth  of  this  worthy  institution.  The  lists  of  principal 
subjects  considered  is  complete;  a  search  through  it  reveals  a  wealth 
of  educational  ideas  and  suggestions. 

The  third  part  of  the  report  also  contains  an  article  on  "  The  educa- 
tion of  the  negro,  its  characteristics  and  facilities/' contributed  by  Mr. 
Welford  Addis,  who  takes  the  ground  that  there  are  three  features 
which  distinguish  the  education  of  the  American  negro  and  to  a  large 
extent  differentiate  it  from  that  of  the  white  people  among  whom  he 
lives.  These  facts  are,  (1)  the  cost  of  education  of  the  negro  is  borne 
by  the  white  portion  of  the  community;  (2)  this  education  is  almost 
always  elementary;  (3)  it  is  becoming  more  industrial  in  character. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Intei^ior. 
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CHAPTER  L 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 


Contents  :  /. — General  summary  of  pupils,  II. — State  common  school  systems  (p.  23), 
111. — City  common  school  systems  ( j>.  39).  I V, — Public  high  sclwols  and  private  secondary 
ickools  {p.  ol).  V, —  Unitcrsities  and  colleges  (p.  69).  VI. — Colleges  for  women  {p.  88). 
Til. — Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  {p.  92).  VIII. — Schools  of  theology , 
laWf  and  medicine  (p.  96).     IX. — Normal  schools  (p.  102). 

I.— General   Summary  of  Pupils  of  all  Grades  in   Public 
AND  Private  Schools  and  Institutions. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  of  all  grades  in  the 
United  States/  classified  according  to  grade  of  instruction  imparted, 
instead  of  according  to  the  character  of  institution  attended.  Thus, 
all  secondary  pupils  in  colleges  have  been  classed  as  secondary,  and 
all  elementary  i)upils  as  elementary,  even  though  attending  (in  the 
"preparatory''  department)  an  institution  of  secondary  grade. 

The  statistics  of  private  elementary  education  have  never  been  com- 
pletely gathered,  and  the  figures  in  column  3  are,  therefore,  largely 
estimated;  they  are  known  to  be  much  less  than  the  facts  would  war- 
rant, and  should  possibly  bo  increased  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The 
returns  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  also  incomplete. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  and  students  of  all  grades  in  1892-93  in 
public  and  piivate  schools,  as  given  by  the  table,  was  15,083,630,  or 
22.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  370,697,  or  2.52  per  cent. 

About  10  persons  in  every  44  during  the  year  in  question  received 
formal  instruction  of  some  kind. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  and  students,  96.2  per  cent  were 
recei\ing  elementary  instruction,  2.7  per  cent  secondary  instruction, 
and  1.1  per  cent  higher  instruction. 


'Excluding,  iu  general,  evening  schools;  music,  ©locution,  art,  industrial  training, 
trades,  and  private  business  schools;  schools  for  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delin- 
quent classes,  and  Indian  schools.     These  collectively  enroll  some  300,000  pupils. 
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Only  1  pupil  out  of  37  was  of  secondary  (or  high  school)  grade,  and 
1  in  94  of  collegiate  grade. 

As  compared  with  the  total  population,  1  person  in  every  161  was  a 
secondary  pupil  and  1  in  413  was  under  higher  instruction.  On  this 
basis,  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  would  furnish  on  an  average  62  sec- 
ondary pupils  and  24  higher  students  (the  latter  including  professional 
and  normal  students). 

Of  all  pupils  and  students,  90  per  cent  attended  public  schools  and 
institutions  and  10  i)er  cent  private.  This  percentage  of  private  pupils 
is,  however,  probably  too  small,  as  the  records  of  private  school  attend- 
ance are  very  incomplete,  particularly  in  the  elementary  grades. 
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II. — Statistics  of  State  Common  School  Systems. 

Note. — The  common  schooL^,  as  here  understood,  inclnde  public  day  schools  of  elementary  and 
Mcondary  grade  (i.e., public  primary,  ffTammar,  and  liigh  schools).  Classitication  by  race  is  given 
•tecwbcre  in  this  report. 

The  enrollment  hero  given  is  loss  than  that  ionad  by  adding  together  colnmns  2  and  4  in  Table  1, 
in  that  it  does  not  embrace  secon<!ary  pupils  in  public  collegiate  institutions. 

SITMMARY. 

Tbe  figures  for  1892-93  in  the  following  statement  are  made  up  from 
returns  from  tbe  different  States  for  that  year,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
where  the  latest  figures  obtainable  were  used.  The  results  are  there- 
fore given  subject  to  correction. 


1891-92. 


J.— General  ttatistics. 

Topnlation  of  the  United  States  (estimated) . . . 

number  of  pervons  5  to  18  vcam  of  ago 

Number  of  difTerent  pupils  cnrolloU  in  Iho 
schools 

Per  cent  of  persons  0  to  18  years  of  ago  on- 
ToUed 

Average  daily  attendance 

Katie  to  enrollment  (per  cent) , 

Arerago  length  of  scnool  term  (days) 

Aggregate  nnmber  of  days'  attendance , 

Arenigo  number  for  each  person  5  to  18  years 
ot*.gt 

Avenge  number  attended  by  each  pupil  en- 
rolled  


60.087.900 
19,652.191 

m,  510, 719 

60.10 
8, 855, 717 
65.54 
136.7 
1,371,800,677  1,210,754,931 


04.834,501  ; 
19, 192. 694  I 

13,?55,921 

69.06  ' 
8.500,003  ; 
64.58  , 
136.9 


Incre:isp  or 
decrease. 


Percent 

of  in 
crease  or 
decrease. 


Male  teachers 

.Female  teachers 

TTholo  number  of  teachers 

Per  cent  of  male  teachers 

Irerage  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  42 
Stateii: 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers , 

Kamberof  scboolhousea 

Value  of  school  jHoperty 

Areiage  value  per  sclioolbonae. 

Avenge  value  p^rcapitaof  nvemge  attendance 

II — Fhmnces. 
Receipts: 

Income  of  permanent  funds 

From  State  tax^s 

From  local  taxes 

From  other  sources 


Total  revenue $157,175,055 


1.253,339 
359,597 

254,708 

.04 
295.114 


1.93 
1.87 


01.1 


121,573 
252, 653  I 

~374,226  i 
32.5    i 


61.9 

89.6 

122,050 
260,954 

"383,010 
31.0 


!  I. 
ri" 

!  I  . 
I  i> 


.38.951,254 
.8 
1.2 


I..     1.92 


.483 
8.301 


I.. 
I.. 


.40 
3.29 


8.7B4  I  I..     2.35 
.6        


$8,081,255 
♦29,908.076 
fl05,<129,838 
$13, 555,  886 


Per  cent  of  the  total  rovcauo  derived  from- 

Permancnt  famls 

State  taxes, 

Xocal  taxes 

Ottier  sooroes 


Sxpeaditures: 

For  sites,  buildinga,  furniture,  libraries, 

and  apparatus 

ForsalarieBof  tcacliera  andsupcrintendentM 


For  other  purposes . 
Total  expenditures  . 


$29. 344, 559 
nOO,  298, 256 
$26. 174, 197 


lir>5.  817.  012 


$40.39 
$38.46 
235,426 
$398,435,039 
$1,692 
$45.00 


J. 


$8,674,945 
$33,604,813 
$108,425,054 
$14, 228,  070 


$185,022,882 


I  ..  0.573  I  I- .     2.88 

I  ..$15,267,240     I..     3.C8 

I..      $13.C0     

I  .-         $0.24    ' 


I  . .  $503, 690  I  I . .  7. 35 
I  ..$3,786,737  I..  12.66 
I  ..r2. 795, 216  I..  2.65 
I..     $672,184      I..     4.96 


I  ..$7,847,82' 


5.1 

5.3 

I.. 

o 

19.1 

20.4 

1.. 

1.3 

67.2 

65.7 

I).. 

1.5 

8.6 

8.6 

.0 

4.99 


$31, 439,  580 
$104,090,607 
$27,813,091 


I  .  .$2, 095,  021 
I  ..$3,702,351 
I -.$1,638,804 


$103, 343.  278  i  I  ..$7,526,266 


I..  7.14 
I..  3.78 
I..     6.26 


Average  expenditure  per  capita  of  jiopulation .  | $2. 40 

Average  expenditure  per  pupil:  I 

For  sites,  buildings,  etc $3. 42 

For  salaries '  $11.72  | 

Foroihor  purposes j  $3.06 

Total 

Percentage  of  the  total  expenditure  devoted 
to-  I 

Sites,  buildings,  etc I 

Salaries 

other  puri>ot^s I 


$2.47 


$0.07 


$18.20 


18.8 
64.4 
16.8 


$3.55 

$11.76 

$3.14 

$18.45    'I 


I .. 

$0.13 

1 .. 

$0.04 

I .. 

$0.08 

$0.?5 


19.2 
63.7 
17.1 


I  .. 
D.. 
I  .. 
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t^  tdkool  papulation y  and  the  adult  male  population. 


School  population. 


cr«'  airai     Jkpproxinuite  namber  of  children 
h'D'i  anua  »  to  18  years  of  age  in  1893. 


Malen. 


Females. 


I 


ilL  RT  KM       9i»86g,033  ,    9,684,458 


3«  0  2,  »1. 680 

.  *-<.'  1.  5'J-i.  811 

:~  2-  •.^;{.  S72 

^'*'  3,4«>J.  830 

;aO  432,  *40 


2, 317, 312 
1.566,230 
1.990,944 
3, 389,  360 
420. 612 


Total. 


Per 
cent  of 
males 
(1890). 


19, 552, 491 


4,648.992 
3, 159, 041 
4, 034,  816 
6, 856, 190 
853. 452 


50.47 


50.15 
50.43 
50.65 
50.56 
60.70 


Approxi- 
mate adult 

male 

population 

in  1893. 


17,  924.  401 


1  ;.";>.  ♦•:t»  . 
;>■.:  ',\«>  1 
•^  \  •> ' 

:  --v  .^^ 

L  .*"  ^^  '* 

:  -ns*.  "^"^^ 
•  ,''•:  '>o  I 

I  %^  ^-'^ 

i  **+  v^*f 

iJtf  ^v 

^^  HV 

***  A%» 

lift  «t*^ 


^  aCt^^ 


80.820 

79,080 

43,050 

42,940 

42.  260 

39.700 

268.  iX^ 

270,700 

46.370 

46,800 

93.W.I0 

92,100 

758.  4oO 

759,950 

212.  ;i30 

211,  M2 

786.500 

774,500 

24.  071 
158.  200  1 

32.  ;no 

296.  7<.>0 

i;i6. 100 

301.tH.X) 
225  AW 
345.  450 

ri*>o 

322.  o;tO 
3U.  5**0 
2?!.  iV2 

U2  mi 

f-tl  -^i") 

574.  W) 

:T  *^  2<'t> 
L'iri,  !5*» 

172;  Tin  I 

IJ,  >V<0 

•n  no 

4.7iHk 

Min^' 
M,  rsjo 

I,  .VI  i>tlO 


23,420 
157, 100 
3-J,240 

291.  SOC 
133,  200 
2i>5,  2<X» 
221. 100 
337, 6Co 
T2,  520 

315,  270 
3U3.  i  «A» 
266. 414 
^U  ?"<^ 

1  :*.  700 

L*2,  01') 

;t2i*,  ^1)0 

W7.  UW 

itW.  5i.K> 
2iat,  1+Kl 
2Uu,  J^O 

i;y,=j.  ifyti 
4*0,  ru-,/ 

••i-L  120 

4IJlk 

2ltJ.1MlO 

1^,  ?SIO  ' 
JW.720  I 
22.  M'O  I 

II.&75  ' 
^V,  iHt  < 

I .  f»!i2 

la  i«i.s 

>(,  Till  , 


159.900 
85,990 
81,960 
539.600 
93,170 
185,100 
1, 518.  400 
42.1,  872 
1,561,000 

47, 491 
315,  300 

CO.  550 
588,500 
269.300 
596,  3<>0 
446.  500 
683.100 
145,500 

637,300 
C18.  100 
f40,226 
496,  000 
J 01, 200 
^74,200 
422,  200 
45, 500 

] ,  056, 000 
('►65,  GOO 

1 ,  U3,  000 
«)2,  000 
[42.  300 
ilG,  ;«)0 
1.00,  100 
1-89.  500 
67, 110 
90,  ISO 
XiS.  000 
446,  800 

28.860 

18,240 

1 10.  70J 

46,  o:]0 

19,350 

79, 300 

9,442 

28.  970 

101.400 

102,  500 

J(i8,  600 


I 


50.  .3 
50.06 
51.55 
49.83 
49.77 
50.24 
49.95 
50.  09 
50.38 

50.69 
50.18 
48.55 
50.41 
50.56 
50.54 
50.48 
50.57 
50.17 

50.  53 
50.89 
50.69 
50.78 
50.22 
50.61 
50.75 
51.73 

50.57 

50.45  , 

50.34  I 

50.42  ' 

50.37 

50.48 

50.79 

50.45 

51.67 

51.16 

51.08 

50.98 

50.52 
51.78 
50.56 
51.07 
50.52 
50.59 
60,73 
51.43 
51.20 
50.52 
50.54 


5,311,750 
2, 113,  258 
2.670,472 
6. 487,  310 
1, 341, 610 


197,900 
121, 100 
101,  700 
700, 800 
110,600 
236,150 

1,823.000 
465.900 

1,554.600 

47,  559 
279.700 

73.400 
394,100 
190,400 
357,500 
246,100 
416,900 
107,600 

471,900 
411,200 
324,822 
284,150 
264,000 
597,200 
270, 400 
46,800 

1,  031,  000 
611,600 

1, 133. 000 
639,300 
496. 700 
415,600 
641,300 
753,  200 
75,290 
90,920 
319.600 
379,800 

79.090 

38,090 

201,300 

48,000 

30.250 

64,080 

19,760 

39,940 

187,900 

135, 400 

497,800 
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Table  2. — Relation  of  the  school  population  to  the  total  population  and  to  the  adult  male 
population;  proportion  of  the  white  school  population  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction; 
percentage  of  foreign  bom  of  total  population. 


StaU?  or  Territory. 


North  Atlantic  DiviBion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Knmher  of  children  5 
to  18  years  of  age  to 
every  100  persons  of 
the  total  population. 


Number 
of  adult 
males  to 


Percent- 
age of 
white 
children 
5  to  18 


every  100  yeara  of 
children  t  age  that 


5  to  18 

years  of 

affe,  in 

1890. 


I 


United  States 31.27  i    30.04       29.61 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Haasachnaetts 

Rhode  litland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio    

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Midsou  ri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


28.30  i 
33.02  I 
33.92  ' 
32.40 
25.57 


26.87 
32.24 
33.13 
30.63 
25.13 


28.01 
24.75  , 
27.18  ; 
25.51  ' 
25.66  I 
25.86  I 
28.09 
29.01 
30.55 

31.84 
31.30 
27.01 
32.39 
:U.  13 
33.  60  ! 
33.  ir,  I 
34.42 
34.03  I 

34.41   , 
34.13 
34.40 
33.70  . 
31.11 
34.80  , 
3*.  16 


31.74 
33.75 
32.24 
30.28 
33.57 
33t.45 
33.06 
33.57 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oreeon 

Oallfomia 


28.07  ' 
29.83 

10.20 
9.39  ) 
22.47 
31.90 
16.78 
35.05 
12.56 
11.30 
28.96 
32.34 
24.48 


25.71 
22.80 
25.96 
23.98 
24.64 
24.97 
26.32 
27.98 
29.43 


29.11 
29.89 
26.87 
32.43 
33.37 

32.  30 

33.  21 
33.17 
32.82 

33.14 
33.44 
33.37 
34.12 
31.93 
32.60 
3.;.  15 


29.75 
31.37 
30.66 
28.37 
30.85 
30.43 
31.40 
32.35 


23. 74       24.  34 


29.88 
31.73 

17.10 
18.06 
18.72 
29.85 
19.59 
33.39 
18.  22 
22.  98 
27.10 
28.  G3 
25.03 


91.4 


were  of 
foreign 
birth  or 
parent- 
age in 
1890. 


Percentage  of  foreign 
bom  of  total  popula. 
tion. 


1870. 


Per  ct. 
33.5 


Per  ct. 
14.44 


25.39 
34.04 
34.76 
29.33 
24.33 


24.60 
22.29 
24.66 

22.87 
24.38 
23.54  i 
24.57  , 
26.04  . 
27.92 

28. 19 
29.28 
25.38 
34.16 
33.62 
35.35 
37.14 
35.50 
33.23 

32.76 
34.22 
35.70 
36.69 
34.04 
35.10 
35.68 
30.18 

28.37  1 
29.54  : 
28.26 
27.77  i 
29.88  I 
28.93  i 
30.17 

31.11  I 
^  27.30  I 
>  29.  29  1 

30. 12  i 
31.59 

18.06 
21.33 
22.00 
28.07 
25.42 
32.45 
21.87 
27.07 
22.69 
26.96 
:L'3.72 


114.4 
66.8 
65.9 
94.6 

156-7 


123.7 
140.8 
124.1 
129.9 
118.7 
127  6 

120. 1 
109.9 

99.6 

100.1 
88.7 

110.3 
67.0 
70.7 
59.9 
55.1 
61.0 
74.0 

74.0 
66.5 
60.1 
57.3 

65.8 
68.3 
64.0 

102.7  I 

97.6 

91.9  ; 

99.2  : 

106.2  I 

91.6  ' 
99.8  , 

90.2 ; 

84.7  i 
112.2 
100.5  , 

94.5 
85.0  ; 

274.0  ' 

208.8  I 

181.8  . 

104.3  j 
156.  4  , 

80.7 
Z(i9.  3  I 

137.9  I 
185.3  I 
132.1 
161.3 


45.8  I 
6.6  I 
8.6  I 

41.5 

44.7 


20.49 
2.85 
3.62 
17.97 
31.04 


1880.       189a 


Per  ct. 
13.  32 


Per  ct. 
14.77 


19.40 

2.29 

3.08 

16.80 

28.29 


25.0 

38.4 

33.4 

60.5  ' 

62.4 

54.6 

54.8  I 

48.3  ! 
32.3 

17.8  I 

24.4  I 
26.3  I 

2.8  t 
5.9 
0.7 
2.3  ! 
2.1  I 
11.5 

8.7 

2.9 

3.2 

3.1 
17.8 
16.9 

3.5  I 


7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.49 
21.14 
25.97 
20.85 
15.48 

7.31 
10.68 
12.34 
1.12 
3.87 
0.28 
1.14 
0.94 
2.65 

4.80 
1.53 
1.00 
1.35 
8.51 
7.62 
1.(4 


9.07 
13.34 
12.33 

24.87 
26.76 

20.88 
23.  83 
19.(50  I 
13.73 

6.46 
8.80 
9.64 
0.97 
2.95 
0.27 
0.77 
0.69 
3.68 

3.61 
1.08 
0.77 
0.81 
5.76 
7.20 
1.29 


30.4 

17.8 

47.0 

56.1 

72.4 

76.4 

42.6 

22.5 

80.3 

61.2  .'i 

42.1  i 

26.4  I 

49.4  . 

47  2  ■ 
36.3 
13.2 
57.1  , 
66.0  I 
60.8 
41.1 
31».  3 
27  9 
51.8 


25.00  i 
13.28  ' 

^8.74 
:{8.53  I 
10.55  , 
6.  12  1 
CO.  15 
35.38  1 
44.25  ! 
52.57  1 
20.97 

12.76 ; 

37.45 


22.34 
2.35 
2.93 
18.16 
25. 4« 


13.08 
8.42 
20.  28 
22.63 
34.56 
36.55 
17.14 
12.91 

33. 95  .     38.  32 


12.35 
7.29 
18.96 
23.73 
30.82 
34.28 
10.11 


21.53 
11.05 


29.42 

28.  14 
20.  48 
6.73 
39.  69 
30.56 
41.20 
30.59  ! 
21.04  I 
17.  45  I 
33.87  I 


11.94 
19.21 
13.26 

29.35 
30.77 
24.60 
26.19 
22.77 
16.08 

7.81 
9.05 
8.15 
1.11 
2.48 
0.23 
0.54 
0.66 
5.86 

3.19 
1.13 
0.98 
0.62 
4.45 
6.84 
1.'26 
4.43 

12.51 
6.67 
22.01 
25.97 
30.78 
35.90 
10.95 
8.77 
44.  .58 
27.69 
19.13 
10.36 

32.61 
24.57 

20.38 
7.33 
31.52 
25.  52 
32. 14 
20.69 
25.76 
18.27 
30.32 
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Tablk  3. — Number  of  pupils  enroUtd  in  the  common  schools  at  rarioiM  periods^  and  relm^ 
Hon  of  the  enroUmeni  to  ike  school  population. 


Stnt«  or  Territory. 


{  TVliolo  number  of  papilB  enrolled  on  the 
I  fwliool  registers  during  tho  school  year, 
exrludin;;  duplicates. 


Number  of  pupiU  so  enrolled 
for -every  100  children  5  to  18 
years  ot  ago. 


1870-71.  1   1879-80.       1889-Oa    I    16»2-9i.    i  187C- 


1870- sa.  1889-90.  1832-0.3. 


U nit «cl  Stated 7.561,582  9,867.505   12, 


722,581    13.510,719  | 


01.45  1     05.50       08.01  ,      CD.  10 


North  Atlantic  Division . '2. 743, 344   2,930.345  i 
South  Atlantic  Division.!    003. CIO  il, 242. 811 
South  Central  Division  . . I    767. 839  ll ,  371 .  975  , 
North  Central  Division  . .  3, 300, 660  !4, 0:i3.  828 
Western  Division |    140,120,    288,540! 

North  Atlantic  Division:  : 

Maine al52.C00  ,     140.fi27  , 

Now  Hampshire  & 71,957        64,341 

Vermont cC5,3J<4         75,2:58  , 

Massachusetts 273.661       306.777 

KhwloIslauU «34.000'      40,001  | 

Connecticut i     113.588       119.094  1 

Now  York 1.028.110   1.031,593  ' 

New  Jersey  d ,    16».43U       204.901  I 

Pennsylvania  a j    834, 

South  Atlantic  Division:  1 

Delaware 20, 

MarvUnd 115. 

Di.slrictof  Columbia.'      15. 

Virginia 131. 

West  Virginia |      76, 

Nort  ll  Carolina 'a  1 15, 


3. 112. 622 
1.  785, 48G 
2, 293, 570 
5,015.217 
515.077 


06. 

48. 

a  14, 


#178, 

a  140. 

141. 

a  117, 

57, 

63. 

69. 


19.; 
450.  ( 


South  Corolina 

Georgia 

riorida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiH.HiAaippi 

Louisiana 

Texas • 

Arkansas 

Oldahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUiuoU 672, 

Mirhigan 292, 

"\V  i.«*con.«»in 265. 

Minnesota 113, 

Iowa 341, 

Missouri 330, 

North  Dakota 

South  Dalcota 

Ni>bra.Hka 

Kausaa 

Western  Division 

Montana 

Wvoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wn.shington 

OrojfDU 

California 


614 

937,310 

058 

27,823 

68:{ 

182,431 

157 

26,439 

0»8 

220.736 

999 

142,  850 

000 

252,012 

056 

134, 072 

578 

236, 533 

000 

39,315 

457 

0^276,000 

COO 

300,217 

312 

179.  400 

000 

236.654 

mo 

77.642 

504 

a220,<K)0 

027 

81, 972 

139, 076 

50.813 

d 05,  608 

371,492 

52,774 

126.505 

1, 042, 160 

234, 072 

1.020.522 

31.434 
184.  251 

30,906 
342,209 
193.064 
322,  :»33 
201,260 
381,297 

92,472 

399.000 
447,950 
301,  615 
334, 158 
120, 253 
406.872 
223,071 


23. 


372 

729.499 

057 

511,283 

787 

704,041 

466 

362,556 

2H5 

299,457 

983 

180.248 

938 

426.  ('57 

070. 

482, 1'86 

060 

/13,718 

2C5 

02.  519 

777 

231.  434 

a  1,657 

4,270 

450 

2,907 

4.357 

22.119 

a  1,320 

4,755 

0 

4.212 

16,992 

24.  326 

3,100 

9.045 

906 

5,834 

a  5, 000 

14.  78U 

a21,000 

37.533 

91. 332 

158.  765 

797.439 
512.955 
778.  319 
427,032 
351,723 
280,960 
493,367 
620.314 
35,543 
78. 043 
240,300 
399.322 

16.980 

7,052 

C5.490 

18,215 

7,989 

37,279 

7.387 

14.311 

55.964 

63.254 

221.756 


3, 228.  810 
1, 919, 080 
2, 554,  655 
5, 183, 453 
023,  815 


136, 8C8 

61.  70:i 

c  9  65. 314 

391,  745 

53,605 

133.237 

1,083,228 

240.588 

1,053.438 

1733,174 
199.402 
39,  764 
348.  471 
208,  217 
J56,058 
223. 150 
415,647 
95,197 

a  455. 000 
463. 461 

A  301, 615 
334.923 
155.  470 
553.271 
264,576 
26.339 


77.95  , 
30.51  ' 
34.17 
70.87 
64.77 


75. 17  I 
50.74 
46.43 
75.84 
64.96  I 


70.45 
.59.22  I 
60.14 
76.46  I 
70.01  I 


00.43 
00.77 
03.31 
75.60 
73.10 


806, 
517 
826. 
455, 
372, 
g300, 
513, 
012. 
47, 
81. 
260, 
389. 

23, 

9, 

77, 

21. 

11 

55, 

7. 

22, 

83, 

78, 

232, 


a87.  35 

89.80 

85.88 

85.56 

91.31 

HI.  32 
87.21 
71.76 

71.28 

71.75 

72.34 

72.56 

7*2.62 

n59.24 

59.59 

62.05 

57.64 

80.83 

76.97 

72.02 

7L98 

82.98 

77.10 

70.71 

71.  a3 

03.  zO 

64.77 

02.21 

58.80 

70.35 

74.37 

09.53 

67.48 

50.04 

65.20 

00.19 

gm.n 

46.70 

58.13 

00-37 

63.24 

41.60 

55.40 

GJ.IO 

60.76 

32.34 

45.  OJ 

00.51 

69.22 

49.47 

09.21 

75.27 

77.32 

a  31. 23 

55.87 

56.30 

69.81 

27.28 

40.56 

47.08 

49.97 

11.89 

46.24 

58.45 

60.84 

a  21.  21 

44.16 

71.10 

65.45 

65.04 

a71. 33 

a  32. 00 

58.21 

74.05 

75.00 

40.36 

42.00 

55.83 

A55.83 

a  40.  GO 

01.29 

70.62 

67.31 

24.78 

25.87 

31.58 

38.65 

21.00 

O42.40 

59.50 

63.-29 

40.29 

30.81 

65.41 

62.66 

57.79 

81.04 

70.09 

70.54 

76.37 

78.64 

82.39 

79.21 

77.75 

81.01 

74.61 

71.97 

72.40 

79.66 

78.08 

73.45 

75.08 

73.92 

7.1. 78 

69.77 

68.63 

75.92 

75.  87 

74.59 

p74.60 

84.44 

83.52 

85.51 

85.58 

56.03 

68.85 

74.43 

68.85 

oyso.  20 

/41.C8 

C71.26 
{81.04 

71.03 
90.20 

58.79 

C8.48 

75.35 

77.02 

74.22 

73.23 

88.56 

87.20 

a  70. 24 

03.77 

71.14 

81.60 

45.34 

77.44 

54.46 

54.44 

42.28 

00.82 

72.20 

09.63 

a4.42 

13.32 

42.25 

47.13 

0 

53.10 

52.72 

58.59 

53.36 

50.61 

53.26 

60.90 

53.97 

79.73 

73.80 

70.58 

46.06 

77.85 

02.06 

77.72 

«69.00 

72.36 

70.58 

82.83 

a07.73 

75.02 

74.78 

76.25 

63.63 

73.37 

77.38 

75.35 

a  Approximately . 

b  Number  of  pupiU  attending  2  \reeks  or  more. 

c  Nnrobcr  of  pupils  5  to  20  years  of  ago. 

d  Namber  of  papils  5  to  18  yt^rs  of  age. 


e  Hichest  number  onrollod. 
/Dakota  Territory. 
a  In  1891-92. 
A  In  1889-90. 
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Table  4. — The  common  school  enrollment  of  ISO^-OS,  classified  hu  sex, 
male  and  of  the  female  school  population  enrolled. 


Per  cent  of  the 


Stato  or  Territory. 


Wholo  number  of  pupila  ouroUed, 
excluding  duplicates. 


IJOVB. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Number  of  papiL<)  of 
each  sex  enrolled  for 
every  100  cbildrea  of 
BucU  »ex,  5  to  18  years 
of  ago. 


Doys.     Girls. 


tTnited*  States j  *  5, 030,  505  |  *  4, 847.  C8l  \  13, 510, 710    *  C8. 03 


NorUi  AtlanUc Division., 

SouUi  AilanUo  Diviaion 

South  Central  Division 

xlorth  Central  Division 

western  Division 


Kortb  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Haropsliiroa 

A  ermont  ( 1891  -02)  t . . . 

Alaasachasetts 

■Hhode  Island 

Connecticut , 

JJcw  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania , 

Bontb  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1801-92)... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

y  cj^t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

9*^«rgia 

„     lflK>rida 

Sontli  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  c 

Tennessee 

Alabama  (1880-90).... 

Mississippi 

Louisiaxu 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Nortli  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nilnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota  (1801-02) .. . 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoming - 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washingt<m 

Orecon , 

California 


*  752,  751  I      *  730, 987 

*  852.  985  »8:U,419 
'  1, 134.  C86  I  M.  001, 715 
►1,909,098  {*  1,914, 210 

•290,085        "270,350 


31,7J6 
33,903 


c  27. 284 


125,970  ! 
533,768  1 


18. 723 
176,104 
109.  G04 
182.  275 
111,663 
207. 514 

47.102 

235, 000 
238,280 


167,934 

78, 219 

278,303 

137, 250 


413.  002 
265.093 
418,263 


183.807 


312.362 
25,234 

43.200 
133. 043 
199,794 


5,101 
37.644 
13,142 


28, 523 
3,724 


43,209 
99,604 
119,  078 


20,967 
31,321 


c26,411 


12:1.618 
519, 670 


3, 228, 810 
1,919,980 
2, 554,  655 
5, 183, 453 
623,815 


21,041 
172,  307 

98,613 
174, 683 
111,487 
208,133 

48,095 

220, 000 
225,181 


166,989 

77,251 

274,968 

127, 326 


n92,  594 
*252,366 
407, 822 


183,385 


300.003 
22,443 
38.411 
127.  203 
189.803 


4,832  I 
39.445 

8,518 


40, 770 
38,594 
113,423 


*  06. 59 
»0a4C 
*C5.00 

•  75. 62 
-^73.68 


^  07. 55 


'  65.  53 
'60.21 
^64.12 
^73.92 
►72.22 


1.36,  S68 
61,703 
G5.314  I 
391, 745 
53,005  I 
133,237  , 
1,083,228  1 
249,588  I 
1,053,438 

33, 174 
199,402 

39, 704 
348,471 
208.217 
356.958 
223.150 
415,647 

95, 197 

455,000 
463,461 
301,615 
334,923 
155, 470 
553,271 
264,576  , 
26,339  I 

806,490  i 
517,450  I 
826,085  I 
455,598 
372;  192 
300,333  I 
513,614  ' 
013.455  I 
47.677 
81,611 
200,  336 
389,597 


73.73 
81.98 


69.77 
80.38 


58.82  !    56.44 


5.^.33  I 
67.86 


58.44 
07.10 


Both 
sexes. 


C9. 10 


Excess 
of  pro- 
portion 
of  boys 
(G=ex. 
cess  of 
girls). 


^l.C 


69.43 
60.77 
63.31 
75.60 
73.10 


M.06 
*0.25 
*0.88 

M.ao 

M.46 


57.94 
59.36 
80.50 
60.44 
40.55 
60  07 
64.53 

72.98 
75.75 


66.70 
38.83 
62.90 
64.06 


77.48 
78.96 
72.77 


61.44 

59.07 

74.05 

59.17 

50.  42  I 

61.61 

66.33 

60.77 

74.18 


I 


68.37 
38.68 
63.68 
01.21  i 


85.50 
71.75 
81.22 
72.62 
57.64 
71.98 
71.33 
58.89 
67.48 

67.91 
63.24 
59.76 
53.22 
77.32 
59.81 
49.97 
60.84 
65.45 

71.38 
75.00 
55.  &3 
07.  52 
38.75 
63.29 
62.66  . 
57.79  I 


75.25 
76.52 
71.92 


69. 10   68. 14 


69.62  I 
72. 77 
93.32  I 
77.05 
87.72 


I 

'ea'io'l 

60.23  I 
86.92 
77.00  I 
86.68 


26.  (U8  I 

3,790 


23, 

9, 

77, 

21, 

11, 

65, 

7, 

22. 

83, 

78. 

232. 


650 

933 

089  I 

690 

320 

471 

514 

510 

979 

258 

501 


54.01  54.90  I 
67.23  ,  72.08  , 
55.91   37.80  I 


71.03 
77.75 


08.73  I 
81.  45  I 


83.24  82.40 
70.  58  76. 10 
70.33   74.32 


3.06 

1.60 


0.89 
0.76 


G.   3.50 

0.29 

6.45 

1.27 

G.   0  87 

G.   l.r.7 

G.   1.8J 

3.21 
1.57 


G. 


1.07 
0.15 
0.78 
2.85 


4  t.  40    t 

72.40 

74.60  L 
85.58  . 
08.85 
71.03  , 
00.20  1 
77.02 
87.20 

81.60 

54.44 

69.63 

47.13 

58.50 

09.90 

79.58 

77.72  1 

82.83  ' 

70.35  i 

75.35 


2.23 
2.44 
0.85 


1.52 
3.54 
6.40 
0.05 
1.04 


G.   0.95 

G.   4.85 

17.95 

'2.'36 
G.    8.70 

(j.'si 

0.48 
2.01 


•  This  sommary  inchidcs  only  the  States  bplongin;^  to  the  proup  that  arc  tabulated  below  in  the 
same  column. 
aNuraberof  pupils  attending  two  weeks  or  more. 
Mnclndes  only  pupils  5  to  20  years  of  age. 
c  Approximately . 
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Tablk  5. — Average  daihf  attendance  ofpupiU  at  various  periodd  and  its  present  relation 
to  the  school  population  and  to  the  enrollment. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Weetem  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mat^sachusetts 

Kho<1o  Island 

Coune<:ticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

"Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carol  ina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiMsiSiiippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

■Wimonsin 

M  iunesota 

Iowa 

MiMNOuri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KanpoH 

"Wcstein  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  MoXico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  each 
day. 


1870-71. 


4, 545, 317 


1879^*0. 


6, 144, 148 


1,627,208 
368,111 
635,632 

1,911,720 
102,  646 


100, 392 

48,150 

a  44, 100 

201,  750 
22,485 
62,683 

403.  G46 
86.  812 

567,188 

o  12.  700 
56, 4115 
10,  261 
77, 402 
51,  336 

a  73,  000 

a  44.  700 
31.  377 

a  10, 900 

120,  866 
o  89,  000 

107, 666 

90,  000 

a  40, 500 

a  41, 000 

a  46, 6<)0 


1,824,487 
776,  798 
902.767 

2, 451. 167 
168,924 


103, 115 

48.  066 

48,606 

233, 127 

27,  217 

73,546 

573,  089 

115.194 

601, 627 

17,439 
85, 778 
20,  637 

128,404 
91.604 

170, 100 
a  90,  600 

145, 190 
27,046 

178,000 
208,  528 
117,978 
156,  761 

a  54.  800 
a  132. COO 

a  54.  700 


432.  452 

295.  071 

341.  G86 

a  193,  000 

a  132, 000 

50.094 

211,562 

187, 024 

a  1,040 

a  14,  300 
52.  801 

a  1.100 

a  250 

2,611 

a  880 

0 

12.810 

a  l.f^oo 

a  OOU 

n  3,  300 

a  15.  000 

64,286 


476,  279 

321.  059 

431,6^8 

a  240.  COO 

a  156,  000 

a  78,  400 

2i>0.  836 

0  281,000 

8,530 

60.  156 
137,  669 

a  3.  000 
1,920 

12, 618 
3.150 
2,847 

17,  178 
6.401 
8,863 

10, 546 

27, 435 
100,966 


1892-93. 


8, 153, 635 


fielation  of  the 

average  attendance 

in  1892-93— 


To  the 
school 
popula- 
tion. 


To  the 
enroll- 
ment. 


8, 855, 717 


Per  cent 
45.29 


2,036,459  I 
1, 126. 683 
1,467,649  I 
3, 188,  732 
334,112 


2, 152,  930 
1, 174. 634 
1,  605, 920 
3, 503, 670 
418,563 


46.30 
87.18 


61.10 
49.04 


98,364 
41,  526 
45,887 
273,  910 
33,905 
83.056 
642,984 
133, 286 
682,941 

19,649 

102,  351 
28,184 
198,  290 
121.  700 
203, 100 
147,  793 
240.  791 
64,819 

225. 739 
323.  548 
182.  467 
207.704 
87.  536 
a  291,  941 
a  148, 714 


549,269 
342.  275 
5.38.  310 
a  282.  000 
200,  457 
127  025 
306.  300 
384,  627 
20.694 
48.327 
146. 139 
243, 300 

10.596 

a  4, 700 

38,  715 

a  13,  000 

4,702 

20,967 

5,064 

a  9,  500 

36, 946 

43,333 

146.589 


a  90, 393 

42,889 

b  45, 057 

290,801 

35,969 

86,255 

688.097 

151,  273 

722, 196 

ab  22,  693 
108.611 

30.  067 
191.  143 
134.  425 
214,779 
162,  300 
245, 378 

62,2.38 

a  261,  700 
330,  978 

c  182,  467 
194,  993 
107,  370 
364,835 

a  147, 766 
15,  811 

570.  056 

371,  298 

605,  818 

a  306. 162 

a  231.  942 

173,  786 

324,  217 

437,  693 

25,  823 

a  50,  600 

159,  704 

246,571 

15,144 

a  6,  360 

c  48,  211 

14, 158 

6,921 

37,  239 

5.192 

17,137 

54,680 

55.848 

157, 673 


a  56.  52 
49.88 

6  56.04 
53.90 
38.60 
46.60 
45.  32 
35.68 
46.26 

ab  46, 47 
34.44 
45.19 
33.00 
49.92 
35.98 
36.34 
35.92 
42.80 

a  40. 90 
63.55 

e  33. 78 
39.31 
26.66 
41.64 

a  35.  00 
34.68 

53.97 

55.79 

53.  05 

a  50. 85 

a  42.  78 

43.16 

54,02 

40.20 

38.47 

a  55.  92 

47.25 

55.19 

62.47 
a:M.87 
a  43. 54 
30.  76 
35.77 
46.92 
55.00 
59.16 
53.  92 
54.47 
51.19 


PereenL 
63.54 


66.68 
61.17 
62.86 
67.60 
67.10 


666.00 
09.52 

668.98 
74.23 
66.97 
64.74 
63.54 
60.60 
68.05 

ab  68. 40 
54.46 
75. 62 
65.70 
64.57 
60.16 
72.73 
59.03 
65.39 

a  57. 29 
71.40 

0  60.50 
58.22 
69.07 
65.95 

665.85 
00.01 

70.68 

71.75 

73.28 

a  67. 19 

a  62. 33 

57.86 

63.13 

71.47 

54.16 

a  62. 00 

69.93 

63.29 

64.30 
a  64. 04 
6  62. 54 
65.27 
61.16 
67.13 
69.12 
76.12 
65.10 
71.35 
67.80 


a  Approximately. 


6  In  1891-92. 


e  In  1889-90. 
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Table  6. — (1)  Average  length  of  school  term.  (2)  Aggregate  number  of  days'  schooling 
given  to  all  pupils;  the  same  compared  with  the  school  population  and  the  school 
enrollment. 


Stat©  or  Territory. 

Average  length  of  school 
days. 

term  in 

i^ggregate 
number  of 
days'  school- 
ing given. 

iff 

Hi 

1^- 

pi 

1870-71 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1892-93 

< 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

s 

rnited  Stat«5a 

132.1 

130.3 

134.7 

136.7 

1, 210, 754, 931 

61.9 

89.8 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

152.0 
97.4 
91.6 
133.9 
119.  2 

98.0 
70.0 
115.6 
169.0 
170.0 
172.4 
176.0 
178.0 
127.2 

132.0 
183.0 
200.0 
93.2 
76.8 
660.0 
6100.0 
69,0 

159.2 
92.4 
79.2 
139.8 
129.2 

166.6 
.       99.9 

88.2 
148.0 
135.0 

169.7 
105.7 
93.1 
146.4 
141.1 

365,  226,  295 
124,176,795 
149, 499, 549 
512,  809.  466 
59, 042,  826 

78.6 
39.3 
37.0 
74.8 
69.2 


113.1 
64.7 
58.5 
98.9 
94.7 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

109.0 
105.3 
125.5 
177.0 
184.0 
179.0 
178.5 
192.0 
133.4 

158.0 
187.0 
193.0 
112.8 
90.0 
50.0 
70.0 
666.0 

112.0 
117.7 
136.0 
177.0 
188.0 
182.5 
186.5 
192.0 
147.6 

166.0 
184.0 
178.0 
118.2 
97.0 
59.2 
69.6 
83.0 
6120.0 

94.0 
86.0 
73.5 
686.0 
100.6 
100.0 
6  75.0 



a  123.0 
130.2 

a  138.0 
173.0 
188.0 
182.  74 
183.5 
190.0 
162.0 

a6 160.0 
184.0 
175.0 
120.0 
114.8 
62.6 
74.2 
100.0 
6 105.  0 

6107.0 

•86.0 

C73.5 

87.0 

105.0 

107.4 

73.0 

a690.0 

165.3 

133.0 

155. 41 

156.0 

c  158. 6 

a  155. 2 

156.0 

119.3 

a  117.0 

a  100. 7 

130.0 

129.5 

a  148. 0 

6  139. 4 

170.0 

113.3 

195.0 

a  153.0 

a  154.4 

a  86.  4 

101.5 

107.0 

160.2 

6 11, 118,  339 

6, 584, 148 

a  6, 215,  ai7 

50,308,573 

6, 967, 980 

15, 762, 239 

123.531,547 

28,  741, 870 

116,995,752 

a  63, 640, 881 
19,  984,  424 
5, 261.  725 
23,  297, 160 
15,  431.  990 
13,  445, 165 
12.042,660 
24, 537,  800 
6  6,534.990 

628,001,900 
28,  464, 108 

e  13, 405,  mo 
16,964,391 
11, 270, 063 

639,183.279 
10, 786.  918 
6  1,  422,  990 

94,  230.  257 

49.  382, 6:i4 
94,153,076 

6  47.761,272 
6  36.  714,  631 
6  26,971,587 

50.  577,  852 
52,  208.  332 

63,021,291 
65.095,420 
20, 762, 170 
31,930,944 

62,241,312 
6H80. 129 

68,195,870 
1,  604, 101 
1, 349, 595 
5,  ';97,  567 
6  801,645 

6 1, 480,  636 
5.  550,  020 
5,  975. 736 

25,  260, 215 

6  67.9 
64.9 

a  77. 3 
93.3 
74.8 
85.2 
81.4 
67.8 
75.0 

a  6  74. 6 
63.4 
79.1 
39.6 
57.3 
22.5 
27.0 
35.9 
644.9 

6  43.9 
46.0 

C24.8 
34.2 
28.1 

644.8 
25.6 

631.2 

89.2 

74.2 

82.4 

6  79.  3 

6  67.7 

6  67.0 

84.3 

58.7 

6  45.0 

656.3 

61.4 

71.5 

6  77.7 

648.6 

6  74.0 

34.8 

69.8 

71.8 

684.9 

6  51.1 

54.7 

58.3 

81.8 

681.2 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

90.5 
0  95.3 

Massaohosetts 

128.4 

Rhode  Island  

129.7 

Connecticut 

118.3 

NewYork  

114.0 

New  Jersey 

115.1 

Pennsylvania  .......... 

111.1 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

a  6 109. 7 

Maryland 

100.3 

Dis^trictof  Columbia. . . . 
Virginia 

132.3 
60.8 

West  Virginia 

74.1 

North  Carolina 

37.7 

South  Carolina 

54.0 

Oeor^a       .     ...... 

59.0 

Florida 

668.6 

Soath  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

6  110. 0 

677.0 

66.5 

110.0 

665.0 

6140.0 

102.0 
68.0 
81.3 
74.5 
78.8 
71.7 

661.5 

Tennessee. ............ 

61.4 

Alabama 

e44.4 

Mississippi 

50.0 

Louisiana 

72.5 

Texas  

670.8 

Arkansas 

40.8 

Oklahoma 

6  54.0 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

165.0 
98.5 
146.7 
140.0 
155.0 
683.0 
130.0 
90.0 

i   675.0 

72.0 
116.0 

6  80.0 

6  200.  0 

92.0 

6111.0 

152.0 
136.0 
150.0 
150.0 
165.0 
94.0 
148.0 
6104.0 

6C6.0 

82.0 
120.0 

96.0 
119.0 
6132.0 
111.0 
109.0 
128.0 
143.0 

04.0 
691.0 

90.0 
140.6 

166.5 
130.0 
155.4 
156.0 
158.0 
128.0 
156.0 
129.4 
5     113.0 
)     145.0 
140.0 
135.0 

142.7 

6  12O.0 

144.4 

6  67.0 
126.0 
133.0 
140.0 

669.8 
97.2 
118.2 
167.6 

116.8 

Indiana 

95.4 

Dlinois 

113.9 

Michigan 

6104.8 

Wisconsin 

6  98.7 

Minnesota 

6  89.8 

Iowa 

98.5 

Missouri 

85.3 

North  Dakota 

603.4 

South  Dakota 

662.4 

Nebraska 

79.8 

Kansas 

82.0 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

695.3 

Wyoming 

6  89.2 

Colorado 

6106.3 

Now  Mexico 

74.0 

Arizona     

119.3 

Utah 

152-0 
142.0 
645.0 
680.0 
690.0 
123.0 

102.7 

Nevada 

6106.7 

Idaho  

6  65.8 

Washington 

66.1 

Oregon 

76.3 

Caluomia 

108.6 

a  In  1891-92. 


6  Approximately. 


c  In  1889-90. 
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Taulk  7. — Xvmher  a9td  ctx  of  ieaifkera.     Per  cent  efvMilc  teacJt^rs. 


.Stale  <tr  Territory. 


"Whole  number  of  different 
toacLera  employ <m1. 


Mal2S.    I  Females.  I     Total. 


United  States 

Xorth  Atlantic  XHviBion  . 
Softtfa  Atlantic  I>h'ision . . 
South  Central  Division  .. 
NortJi  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

2^'e w  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

ConnecticQi 

ifew  York 

If  ew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

^uth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Viijiiina 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

GcoiiTJa 

Florida 

Sontli  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabanm 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Xorth  Central  Divisi<w: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois.... 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lown -, 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

>i'ebr.iska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

3S'ew  Mexico.- 

Arizona. 

I'tah 

Kevada , 

Idaho , 

Washington ,,.. 

Oregon 

California 


122,050  I     260.954 


17,  555 
19,400 
29,788 
49,462 
S,851 


aM,nC 
283 

«i538 
089 
162 

»417 

5,068 
737 

8.245 

a  218 
1,019 
112 
2,961 
JI,4S8 
3,921 
2,114 
4,486 
1,161 

64,515 
5,146 

<;  4,168 
8,854 
1,299 
6,367 
4,434 
o205 

10,464 
0,523 
6,553 
3,300 
2.202 
t678 
4,837 
5.497 
814 
1,225 
2,133 
4,286 

190 

96 

6688 

3«8 

87 

427 

44 

260 

1,072 

1^385 

l,23i 


77,433 
23, 475 
23,627 
122,  C18 
13,801  \ 


383,010 


94,988 
42,  875 
53, 415 
172, 080 
19,652 


a&6,570 

2.842  I 
a3,813  ; 

10,  244 
1,358 

63,349  I 

27,408  , 
4.131  I 

17,718 

a  622 
3,190 
783 
4,971 
2,478  I 
3,110 
2,421  I 
4,383  ! 
1,517  I 

64.047  I 
3,666 

e2,440  I 

3.843  I 
1,«45  I 
5,539 
1,880 
a2<57 

15.048  I 
7,024  ' 

17,687  i 

13,005  i 

10.348  ' 

7,262  I 

23,404  i 

8,439 

i.eoi 

3,482 
7,221 
7,«34 

573 

328 

62,207 

179 

196 

587 

233 

390 

2,014 

2,192 

4,902 


a  7. 686 

3,125 

a4, 351 

11,233 

1,520 

63,760 

32,476 

4,868 

25,903 

a  840 
4,209  ' 
895  , 
7,932 
5, 936 
7,031  I 
4,535  ' 
6,819  I 
2,678 


Per  cent  of  irale  teachers. 


I 


I 


1870-71  I  1870-80 
G 


41.0  I 


42.8 


20.2 
03.8 
67.5 
43.2 
45.1 


28.8 
62.5 
67.2 
41.7 
40.3 


1889-00     1892-93 


84.5  I 


31.0 


20.0  I 

49.1  , 
57.5  I 
32.4  1 
31.1  ' 


18.5 
45.2 
55.8 
28.7 
29.8 


68,562  I 
8,812  I 

c6,608  I 
7,497 
8,244  , 

11,006  ' 
6,314 
a  472  I 


624.4 

6  27.2 

616.0 

15.0 

16.8 

9.8 

16.5 

16.8 

12.0 

12.7 

13.2 

9.8 

620.4 

20.2 

12.0 

622.1 

622.8 

613.4 

22.0 

26.0 

16.0 

82.5 

28.5 

13.4 

42.8 

45.5 

34.2 

6  29.9 

640.6 

631.0 

45.0 

42.6 

27.8 

68.2 

7.8 

13.0 

64.5 

61.8 

41.5 

79.0 

75.2 

C3.4 

6  78.2 

671.3 

fiO.1 

62.4 

59.5 

40.6 

71.4 

605.2 

58.8 

605.7 

61.6 

4A.0 

666.0 

64.6 

49.8 

675.0 

74.4 

61.8 

06.8 

63.8 

62.9 

6  60.8 

61.2 

49.6 

SO.  9 

46.1 

44.7 

6  77.3 

6  75.0 

61.1 

6  75.0 

78.4 

....'h!. 

25,512 

43.2 

13,547 

60.5 

24,240 

43.5 

16,805 

26.3 

12,450 

628.8 

8,940 

33.7 

28,301 

30.0 

13,936 

65.3 

2,718 
4,707 

^   624.7 

9,35^1 

51.9 

12,070 

47.2 

763 

660.3 

424 

628.6 

2,695 

48.8 

547 

69L7 

283 

1,014 

S5.0 

277 

32.4 

650 

664.3 

3,086 

646.5 

3,577 

651.7 

6,136 

40.0 

47.8 
57,5 
39.7 
29.2 
28.9 
35.9 
33.0 
58.1 

40.8 

40.7 
45.1 

38.5 
44.3 
36.4 
78.0 
47.6 
54.5 
40. 7 
57.4 
37.4 
4a  3 
33.6 


1 


43.1 

5L1  I 

32.5 

22.3 

10.8 

23.9 

20.6 

44.4 

28.3 

29.0 

27.1- 

40.8 

22.9 
22.4 
26.2 

602.2 
38.8 
46.6 
16.3 

683.4 
40.6 
43.3 
21.4 


a614.5 

9.1 

al2.4 

8.8 

10.7 

61L1 

15.6 

15.1 

31.8 

a20.« 
24.2 
12.5 
37.3 
58.2 
65.8 
46.6 
50.3 
43.3 

£i2.7 
58.4 

e€3.1 
48.7 
40.0 
53.6 
70.2 

0  43.4 

41.0 
48.2 

27.0 
20.2 
17.7 
18.8 
17.1 
39.4 
29.9 
26.0 
22.8 
85.1 

24.0 
22.6 
623.8 
67.3 
SO.  7 
42.1 
15.0 
40.0 
34.7 
88.7 


a  In  1891-92. 


6  Appreximotely. 


« In  1890-91. 
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Stato  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Blvinion . 
Smutk  AtlaaUc  Division . 
Sputli  Central  Dlriaion.. 
Worth  Central  Division., 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine  (1881-92) 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  (1891-92) 

Hossacliiisetts 

Rhode  Island 

Ckinnecticat 

New  York , 

Now  Jwrsay 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1889-90) 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  (1891-92). 

Virfl^uia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Caroliua  (1891-92) 

<^»or"ia 

FJorida 

Saoth  Central  Diviblon: 

Ken  t  ucky 

Ten  ucsse© 

AValiama 

Mississippi 

l<ouisiaBa« 

Texas. 


Arkansas 

Okh&boma  (1891-4)2).. 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio. 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  (1801-02). 
Iowa. 


Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
Soatli  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

.W  stern  Division : 

Montana 

Wyomiag 

Colorailo 

Now  Mexico . . . 

Arizona 

Utah  (1891-92). 

Nevada 

Idaho. 


Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


Average  monthly 
salaries  of  teachers. 

Males. 

Females. 

9 

*  $46.39 

3 

*$38.46 

50.75 
♦32.33 
*39.44 
*48.18 
•65.31 


43.95 
48.83 
88.40 
140. 73 
96.29 
80.48 
«ie9.70 
79.99 
48.94 

36. 69 

056.60 

a  110. 70 

33.06 


25.  »4 

28.05 


636.29 
a 33. 45 


27.  S7 
34.50 
56.71 
36.27 
34.30 

41.94 
46.00 
60.90 
48.89 


48.28 
38.73 


41. 
44. 

38. 
47. 
43. 

85. 
69. 
73. 


87. 


52. 
51. 
81. 


27 ; 

11  I 

54  1 


40.25 
•31.95 
♦33.65 

♦3;.  16 

•54.37 


25.62 

27.00 
24.80 
48.13 
40.44 
40.64 
•  47.50 
47.73 
33.04 

34.08 
a44.55 
a68.40 

27.49 


22.61 
23.92 


629.05 
0  27.82 


^.60 
31.32 
46.48 
32.80 
32.90 

96.47 
40.20 
47.07 
34.30 


34.58 
30.81 
41.30 
99.03 
83.00 
Se.06 
35.41 

64.00 
49.93 
49.50 


72.50 
42  71 

63.78 


45.49 
41.74 
65.29 


*  This  snmaiarv  Includes  only  the  States  of  the  group  that  aro  tabulated  in  the  samo  colomn  below. 
a  Approximately. 
9£xchid1ng  cities. 
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Table  9.  —Schoolhausea  and  value  of  school  property. 


State  or  Territory. 


Whole 
number 
of  school- 
houses. 


School  property. 


Value  of  all 

public  school 

property. 


Value 

per 

bnudiDg. 


Value  per 
capita  of 
averan^e 
attend- 
ance. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.., 
Nor! h  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  J  ersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1891-92).... 

Maryland 

Di**t"rict  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division  : 

Kentucky  e 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Centr  al  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  (1891-92) . . . 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


235, 426     $398, 435, 030 


$1,692 


46,683 
34,700 
42,760 
100,208 
11,075 


153, 382. 672 
18. 083. 761 
19, 663,  955 

173, 155,  739 
34, 198. 912 


3,285 

521 

459 

1,728 

3,088 


4.401 

2,047 

a62.524  ' 

o7,5io ; 

500  I 
1,635 

12,015 
1,725 

14. 326 

a  497 
2,312 
207 
6, 6S6 
5,284 
6.238 
3,518 
a 7, 740 
2.368 

7.700 

6,817 

a  6, 495 

a  5. 590 

a  2, 645 

8, 38n 

4,875 

&258 

12,991 
9.737 

12, 454 
7,690 
6,570 
6,143 

13,433 


1,178  , 
63,  253  I 

6,499 
10.000  I 

408  I 

247  , 

M,375 

a  519 

133 

a  893 

103 

520 

1.654 

1,787 

3.343 


3,  768. 998 

3, 081, 406 

cl.  500, 000 

80.913,840 

3. 592,  565 

7. 508, 536 

49, 913,  605 

10,374,218 

42.  679, 504 

904,426 

e  3, 810, 000 

c  2.  765.  000 

2, 763,  585 

3, 547,  815 

6892.864 

617,  571 

e2. 133,000 

650,000 

4.822,000 
2, 950, 004 
c  1,120, 000 
1.511.069 
c 832.  000 
6. 128,  882 
1, 875, 000 
425,000 

36,  505.  281 
16, 777,  504 
32. 356,  846 
15,  757.  921 
10,224,926 
10, 1.58, 637 
15,571,588 
11,570,415 
62,423,286 
2, 596,  779 
8,  212,  556 
11, 000,  000 


856 
1,506 
cd594 
d4,m 
7,185 
4,592 
4,155 
6,014 
2,97f 

d  1,820 

01,648 

c 25,  840 

416 

671 

6143 

176 

cd276 

275 


433 

cdl72 

d270 

ed315 

732 

385 

1,647 

2,811 
1,723 
2,598 
2,049 
1,556 
1,653 
1,159 
1,198 
6 1,  363 
798 
1,264 
1,100 


1,547,632 

3,793 

102.20 

380, 474 

1,540 

59.81 

5,861.018 

64.254 

6121.60 

c  215, 000 

ed4H 

e  15. 18 

419, 700 

3,155 

60.63 

1.973,103 

d2,210 

52.99 

6  292.  214 

1.514 

56.27 

614,  210 

1,181 

35.84 

4,872,711 

2,W6 

89.10 

2, 649.  080 

1,482 

47.42 

15.  373,  770 

4,599 

97.52 

$45.00 


71.22 
15.40 
12.25 
49.42 
81.70 


41.60 
71.85 
e33.29 
106.32 
90.88 
87.04 
72.52 
68.60 
59.10 

39.85 

0  35.08 

091.96 

14.23 

26.31 

64.16 

3.81 

08.60 

10.44 

18.50 
8.91 
06.14 
7.74 
07.75 
16.80 
12.00 
26.88 

64.04 
45.10 
53.40 
51.47 
44.09 
58.45 
48.  OJ 
26.43 
603.84 
61.31 
61.42 
44.62 


a  Number  of  schools.         b  In  1891-92.        e  Approximately.         d  Average  value  per  school. 
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Table  10. — Public  secondary  education, — Private  schools. 


Public  secondary  education. 

Private  schools. 

(o) 

Stato  or  Torritory. 

Number  of 
pupils  in 

public  high 
schools, 

or  studving 
secondary 

branches,  (b) 

Per  cent  of 
the  whole 

public 
school  en- 
rollment. 

Same  per- 
centage in 
1889-90. 

Number  of 
pupils  in 
private 
schools. 

Total  num. 

ber  of 

pupils  in 

both  public 

and 

private 

schools. 

Per  cent 
of  pupiU 
in  pri- 
vate 
schools. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

» 

United  States 

1, 336, 600 

14,847,319 

9.oa 

"Nnrfh  Atlantic  Division. . .... 

c  527. 900 
c  136,  700 
c 175,  300 
c  442. 700 
e  54,  OOC 

3,766.716 
2.056,680 
2, 729. 955 
5, 6-^,  153 
677,815 

ei4.05 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

e6.65 

Rniith  (!»ntral  Division 

c6.43 

Xorth  Central  Division 

c7. 88 

Weiitom  Division 

cl.W. 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Ul^QQ                                                       

d  15,  884 

«f7, 165 

a  2.  425 

28,582 

2,023 

d  11.62 

11.61 

d3.71 

7.30 

3.77 

10.95 
11.84 
3.71 
6.82 
3.32 

"Nftwr  IlaiuDsbire .......... 

8,254 
d7,«57 
62,  350 
13,060 
20, 981 
170,  901 
49,167 

69,957 
d 73, 171 
454.095 

67,  355 

154.  218 

1  254. 129 

298.  765 

11.80 

Vermont 

d  10. 74 

13.73 

Hhnde  Island ............ 

20.28 

C^onnccticu t  .............. 

13.6a 

New  York 

13.63 

New  Jersey 

16.4a 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland 

5,303 

2.236 

«7,769 

2.66 
5.62 
2.23 

2.43 
4.79 
2.67 



District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

d  26. 198 

d  361.  566 

d7.2C 

South  Carolina 

e9.605 

4.30 

3.58 

Georgia 

27,285 

442, 932 

6.  la 

Fiorina 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuckv 

d 15, 000 
d  45, 428 

d  404,  860 
d  532.  935 

d3. 7a 

Tennessee 

/  20, 391 

4.40 

d8.53 

Alabama 



MisBissinni 

1 

22.859 

357,  782 

6.3a 

Louisiana 

1  ■                   1 

Texas 

flr37,758 

7.15 

6.89 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

Oklahoma 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

40,171 

4.98 

4.58 

1 

Indiana 

Dllnois 

23,281 

2.82 

2.25 

121. 050 
41, 717 

947, 135 
497, 315 

12.78 

Michigan    

8.39 

TVlscousiu ................ 

12,275 
fc4.290 

3.30 
1.43 

3.6i 
1.80 

Minnesota , 



Xowa....  ................ 

27,454 
d  23, 181 

541,068 
d  663, 980 

5.07 

Missouri 

d3.  49 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 





1,879 

83.490 



2.25 

Nebraska 

7.324 

2.81 

2.57 

Kansas 

' 

We8t«*m  Division : 

Montana  ,T.,...rTT-r 

1 

dl.OU 

d  22, 782 

d4. 4& 

W  voming 



Colorado 

3,081 

4.00 

2.65 

3.813 
2,849 

80,902 
24,539 

4.71 

New  Mexico 

11.61 

Arizona 

60 

0.53 

Utah 



d  10, 934 

d  66, 382 

d  16. 47 

Nevada 

Idaho 

1 

Wash  ington 

3.704 
2.500 
6,354 

4.41 
8.19 
2.73 

4.52 

3,398 

5.178 

22.164 

87.377 

83, 436 

254.665 

3.80 

Oregon  .     ..  .....«•.. 

6.20 

California 

1.60 

8.71 

a  Of  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 
6  Included  in  Tables  3  and  4. 
c  Estimate  for  all  the  States  of  the  division. 
d  In  1891-92. 

ED  93 3 


e  Number  studying  the  "  higher  branches." 
/  Number  studving  either  algebra  or  physiology 
g  Number  studying  either  algebra  or  geometry. 
h  Includes  only  bign  schools  under  State  supervision. 
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Tadle  ll.^^Pccetpts  of  school  moiictts. 


State  or  Territory. 


Income 
JVoui  i)er- 

niancnt 
funds  and 

rent 
of  scliool 

lands. 


Prom  taxation. 


From  State 
taxes. 


From  local 

taxes. 


Total 
raised  by 
taxation. 


From 
all  other 
scurceB. 


United  States $8. 674, 045  i$33,  OW,  813 


$L08,42&,054  $142,110,867  1^14,228,070  ($163, 022, 862 


Korth  Atlantic  Division '  1,005,039 

Sout  h  Atlantic  Division ,      43C.  42C 

South  Central  Division I  1, 540,  737 

North  Cen  tral  Division 4, 085,  007  ' 

Western  Division 707, 640  i 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  (189U02) 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont  (1891-92) 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1889-90)  n 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (1891-92). 

North  CaroUna  (1801-92) 

South  Carolina  (1891-92) 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  (a) 

Tennessee 

Ahibama  (1889-90) I 

MissiMsippi ' 

Louisiana i 

Texas  (1891-92) ' 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma  (1891-92) 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1891-92) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wi.Hoonsiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1891-92)  .. 

South  Dakota  (1801-92)  .. 

Neoraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

WvoniiuK 

Colorado  ( 1891-92) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah  

Nevada  (1891 -92) 

Idaho  (1891-92) 

Washington 

Oreffon 

California 


11,953,790 
4,376,119 
0, 615. 991 
7,  489,  999 
3, 058,  908 


Total 

receipts, 

oxtlud- 

ingsnlosof 

bonds and 

balance  on 

band. 


38, 270,  584  50, 224,  380 

4, 577, 866  8, 953, 985 

3,269,240  10,085,231 

54, 310, 394  61,  800,  393 

7,996.970  I  11,055,878 


5, 098, 403 
674, 851 
1,044.706 
6, 068, 645 
1,340,465 


56, 327, 822 
10, 005,  262 
12, 670, 674 
72, 855. 135 
13. 103, 980 


a  98.  845 

10.  730 

a  08, 359 

192,  733 

17,  514 

168,  839 

2D4,  359 

147,060 

0 

63, 000 

53,  591 

0 

43, 152 

a  30,  331 

0 

0 

212, 046 

35, 306 

144.636 

124,^84 

143, 9H8 

79,  592 

46. 076 

a  997, 000 

0 

4,611 

238,  256 
l<i'y.  327 
631,  216 
311,578 
197,878 

1,  017,  534 
229,  .''.08 
719,  380 
38,  dim 
a  75, 649 
501,  019 

a  328.  840 

3,2C9 

0 

108.  463 

0 

6,573 

ih) 

79,  412 

15,009 

84,  475 

175,505 

a  235.  (00 


421,219 

79, 130 

8:),  030 

0 

110, 424 

251,713 

3, 771,  667 

2,251,700 

4, 978,  907 


I 


c8,000  ' 

587,087  I 

d  420,  904 

931,  968 

fl 317, 316 

638,  835 

454,  970 

919,  364 

93,  669 

t /I,  462,  208 
I  1,240,931 
I  465, 729 
I  921, 5(K) 
!  275, 223 
a  1, 992, 172 
I  454, 509 
rf  3, 719 

1,715,158 
1,638,548 
1,  056,  937 
080.117  , 
055,101  I 
694,828  I 
0  ' 
703,258  I 
190,  760 

149,292  ' 

"I 

0  I 

0  ' 
0 

ol 

178. 164 

348,576  I 

15,681  ( 

0 

0 

0 

a  2,  516. 487 


903,607 
701,068  I 
540,  634 

9,  468,  436 
953,  538  I 

1,577,787 
12, 884, 903 

1, 460, 007 

9, 780, 604 

209,000 

1, 185,  029 

420,904 

796, 131 

1,  040,  083 
636,588 

57,322 

c 429. 961 

396,  848 

/897.  311 

ig) 

a  290.  000 
228. 103 
418,769 
632. 191 
764,347 
38,519 

9, 439, 381 

2,  872, 173 
12,717,415 

4, 589,  005 
3, 717,  582 
2,781,535 
6, 578,  532 

3,  731. 875 
570.  514 

1,  502,  484 

2.  269, 808 
3. 540,  IHK) 

414,617 
172,  052 
1,462,100 
140, 100 
49.  376 
436, 144 

104,  •;o5 

260,  785 
1,546,312 
1,005,812 
2, 404.  899 


1, 324, 826 

780,  204 

629,  664 

9. 468, 436 

1,063,962 

1.829,500 

16, 636, 5T0 

3,711,707 

14, 759, 511 

215,000 
1,772,116 

853,808 
1,728,099 
1, 357, 399 

675, 423 

512,  298 
1, 349,  825 

490,  617 

2, 359, 619 

1,  240.  931 
755, 729 

1,149,603 

693,992 

2, 624,  363 

1, 218,  856 

42,  238 

11, 154,  ,539 
4,  510.  721 

13.  774, 352 
5,275,122 
4.  372, 083 
3,  470.  303 
6, 578, 532 
4, 435, 133 
761,274 
1,502,484 

2,  419, 190 

3,  540, 000 

414,617 

172, 052 

1,462,109 

140, 100 

227,  539 

784,  720 

120,446 

260,785 

1,546,312 

1,005,812 

4,  021.  38« 


0 

03,325 

29,759 

2,738 

b  152, 316 

147.888 

2,271,361 

■    7,820 

2, 423, 196 

0 
305, 137 
0 
86.096 
122,364 
125,027 
7,614 
57. 527 
21,087 

150,000 

250,839 

115 

163,732 

231,877 

224, 148 

15, 655 

8,340 

056, 730 

403,607 

912.  951 

432.081 

576,  207 

303.960 

&92.3.4M 

443, 422 

34,  295 

89,078 

877,965 

n  375, 015 

188,529 

14,898 

753, 182 

62,215 

111 

68, 356 

247 

6,655 

39, 114 

139,998 

67,160 


1,  423. 071 
860,259 
727,  782 
9,  663,  907 
1, 233.  792 
2, 146. 227 
19,222,290 
3, 867. 187 
17, 182, 707 

275,000 
2, 132. 6« 

863,808 
1.807,346 
1, 610, 094 

800.450 

519,912 
1, 618, 898 

546, 910 

2,654,155 
1,616,W4 

899, 782 
1. 392, 027 

971, 945 

3,845,611 

1,234,511 

56,189 

12, 019, 525 
5,609,656 

15, 346, 619 
6,019.681 
5, 146, 708 
4, 797, 857 
7,731,474 
6,607,941 
834, 475 
1,617,211 
8,858,174 
4,243,855 

606,355 

186,960 

2, 323, 754 

202, 315 

234, 223 

853, 076 

200. 105 

282.  449 

1, 669,  9U1 

1,321,315 

6, 22:<,  540 


a  Approximately. 

h  Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  bond;?. 
c  State  appropriation  for  colored  schools. 
d  From  United  States. 


e  Includes  balance  on  hand. 

f  Average  for  two  years. 

p  Not  rei>ortcd ;  a  part  is  included  in  other  sources. 

ft  Included  in  other  sources. 
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Table  12. — Tlic  school  revenM  compared  (1)  with  the  adiilt  male  population  {taxpayers), 
and  {2)  with  the  school  population.    Percentage  analysis  of  the  scJfool  revenue. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Di\-i8ion  . . 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


Amount  raisotl  p«r  taxpayer. 


II 

i 

§  2 

^ 

^  a 

s 

?(,« 

s 

U3 

11 

i 

U, 

& 

Per  cent  of  the  total  reve- 
nue derived  fyom— 


« 

•3 

0 

*«    . 

'  ft 

1 

1 

■I 

5 

c 


lO 


II 


$0.48     $1.88     $6.05     $0.80     $9.21 


I  Ptrtt:  Peret.  Perct)  Verct, 
$8.45  '      5.3  I    2a4       05.7  i        8.6 


2.25 
2.07 

2.55 : 

1.15 

2.28  I 


7.21 
2.17 
1.22 
8.37 
5.96 


.90  1 
.31  . 
.30 
.94 
.00 


10.  CI 
4.70 
4.74 

11.23 
9.7T 


12.11 
3.19 
3.14 
10.62 
15.35 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  (1891-02) 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont  (1891-92) 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Kew  York 

Kc  w  Jersey 

PennsylvTuiia 

Sonth  AtlnuticDivision: 

Delaware  (18SO-00)a  ... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (1891-92) 

Korth  C^arollna  (1*^91-02) 

South  Carolina  (1891-02) 

Georgia 

^  Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuckya 

Tennessee 

Alabama  (1889-90).... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana.. 

Texas  (1801-95) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  (1891-92) . . . 
XoTth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1891-92) 

Ulinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota  ( 1801-92) 

South  Dakota  (1891-92) 

Kebraska 

Kansas '  a  .  87 

Western  Dixision : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1891-92) 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada  (1891-92)  . 

Idaho  (1891-92)  ... 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


a.  49 
.14 

a.  69 
.28 
.16 
.72 
.10 
.32 
.00 

1.26 
.20 
.00 
.11 
A.  16 
.00 
.CO 
.51 
.33 

.30 
.30 
.44 
.28 
.17 
a  1.73 
.00 
.15 

.23 

1.06 

.56 

.49 

.40 

2.45 

.42 

.96 

.52 

1.77 

1.70 


.04 

.(0 

.59 

.00 

.22 

(/*) 

3.92 

.39 

.42 

1.30 

a.  47 


2.10 

.05 

.89 

.00 

1.00 

1.06 

2.07 

4.83 

3.20 

C.13 

d2.10 

5.82 

2.37 

al.60 

1.83 

1.88 

2.21 

.87 


4.52 
6.79 
5.42 
13.51 
8.62 
6.68 
7.07 
3.13 
6.29 

4.30 
4.24 
5.82 
2.02 
6.52 

a.  10 
.24 

cl.03 
3.69 


/3.07  1/1.88 

"  ^^  ig) 
a. 89 
.80 
1.59 
1.10 
2.83 
1.23 

9.16 
4.79 

11.23 
7.18 
7.48 
6.69 

12.15 
4.95 
7.58 

15.21 
7.10 


3.02 
1.43 
3.24 
1.04 
a  3. 47 
1.68 
.12 

1.66 
2.73 
.03.1 

1.07 
1.32 

1.67  I 
.00  ; 

.93  ' 
2.53  . 
.CO 
.47 
.00, 

.CO  ! 

.00 
.00, 

I       .00 
5.89 

I     5.44 

,      .771 
.00 
.00  ' 
.00  I 

a  5.  03 


.00  I 
.52 
.30  ^ 

"ii.'a?'' 

.63 
1.24 

.02 
1.56 

.00 
1.00  I 
.00 
.09 
.65 
.36 
.02 
.13 
.19 

.32 
.61 
.01 
.58 
.88 
.39 
.06 
.27 

.64 
.77 
.83 
.68 
1.16 
.73 
61.71 
.59 
.46 
.40 
2.74 


I 


2.30  I 

.30 
4.09  I 
1.30  I 


9.  32  I  a  .  99 

5.24  I 

4.52 

7.95 

2.92 

1.63 

6.81 

5.17 

6.83 

8.23 

7.43 

4.81 


1.00 
.02 
.17 
.24 

1.03 
.13 


7.11 
7.10 
7.30 

13.  79 

11.15 
0.09 

10.54 
8.30 

11.05 

6.78 
7.63 
11.64 
4.59 
8.02 
2.29 
2.14 
3.88 
5.08 

5.57 
3.93 
2.77 

4.90 
3.68 
6.69 
4.67 
1.77 

11.69 
9.35 
13.55  i 
9.42 
10.36 
11.54 
14.28 
7.43 
11.  CO 
16.38  I 
12.07 
11.18  I 

7.67  I 
4.91  I 

12.63 
4.22  ' 
7.74  I 

13.31  ' 


1.8 
4.3 
12.2 
6.8 
5.4 


21.2 
43.5 
53.8 
10.3 
23.3 


(H.O  I 

45.6 

25.8 

74.6 

61.0 


8.80  ; 
10.00 

9.05  : 
17.91 
13.24 
11.59  I 
12.66 

9.12  ! 
11.01 

5.79 
6.77 
12.83 
3.07 
6.67 
1.37 
1.18 
2.37 
3.76 

4.16 
2.62 
1.67 
2.81 
2.42 
4.57 
2.92 
1.81 

11.41 

8.59 
13. 44 
10.00 

9.49 
11.52 
12.88 

0.29 
12.43 
16.45 
11.41 

9.50 


a  6. 

1. 
a  9. 

2. 

1. 

7. 

1. 

3. 


2. 
I  a2. 


:     13. 
6. 

6. 
7. 
16. 
5. 
4. 
a  25. 

8.' 

2. 
11. 

4. 

5. 

3. 
21. 

3. 
12. 

4. 

a  4. 

14. 

a  7. 


9.88 
7.39 


0.76  , 
10. 44 


29.8 

9.2 

12.2 

.0 

9.0 

11.7 

19.6 

58.2 

29.0 

c2.2 
d27.6 
50.0 
51.6 
a  21.0 
I  79.8 
I  87.6 
j    56.8 

|n.z 

1/55.1 
I  76.8 
51.8 
I  66.1 
1  28.3 
a  51. 8 
I  36.8 
;      6.7 

I    14.3 

,    29.2 

6.9 

11.4 

12.7 

14.5 

.0 

12.0 

22.9 

.0 

3.9 

.0 


63.5 
81.5 
74.3 
08.0 
77.3 
73.5 
67.0 
37.8 
56.9 

76.0 
55.5 
50.0 
44.0 
68.9 

a  4. 6 
11.0 

£20.6 
72.6 

,/33.8 

a  32. 2 


9.1 
6.7 
8.2 
8.3 
10.3 


.0 
7.4 
4.1 


i>12.3 

6.9 

11.9 

.2 

14.1 

.0 
14.3 
.0 
2.0 
8.1 
15.6 
1.5 
3.5 
3.8 

5.7 
15.5 


16.4 

43.1 

16.4 

61.9 

68.8 

21.50 

.5 

.0 

10.25 

.0 

.0 

22.98 

4.7 

.0 

4.40 

.0 

.0 

12.11 

2.8 

76.1 

10.75 

(/») 

40.9 

20.68 

39.7 

7.8 

10.20 

5.3 

.0 

16.47 

5.1 

.0 

12.89 

13.3 

.0 

16.93 

a  4. 5 

a  48. 2 

I 


78.3 
51.2 
82.9 
76.2 
72.2 
58.0 
85.1 
66.7 
68.4 
92.9 
58.8 
83.4 

68.4 
92.0 
02.9 
69.2 
21.1 
51.1 
52.4 
92.3 
92.6 
76.1 
46.0 


11.8 

23.9 

5.9 

1.3 

15.1 

5.4 
8.3 
6.1 
7.2 

11.3 
6.3 
611.9 
7.9 
4.0 
2.4 

22.8 
a  8. 9 

31.1 

8.0 

32.4 

30.8 

"l.'o 

.1 

2.4 

2.3 

10.6 

1.3 


a  Approximately. 

h  Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds. 
e  Stat*  appropriation  for  colored  schools. 
d  From  United  States. 


e  Includes  balance  on  hand. 
/  Average  for  two  years. 


g  Kot  reported ;  a  part  is  included  in  '"o^her  sources." 
Included  in  •■  other sonrcc.'!^^^  byGOOgle 
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Table  13. — Progress  of  school  expenditure. 


Total  expenditure  for  common  schools. 


State  or  Territory. 


I  Expended  per  capita  of 
I  population. 


1870-71. 


United  States ,$69, 107, 612 


$78,094,687 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division., 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvauia 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  <.'entral  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoraing 

Colorjulo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

X;tah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

On'gon 

California 


29, 796, 835 
3,781,581 
4, 854,  834 

28, 430.  033 
2, 244, 320 


050,662 

418, 545 

499, 961 

5.  579,  363 

461,160 

1,496,981 

9, 6U7, 904 

2,  302, 341 

8. 479, 918 

153,509 
1,214,729 
373, 535 
587,  472 
577,719 
177,498 
275,688 
292,000 
129,431 

al,  075, 000 
a  758, 000 
a 370,  000 
950,  000 
531.  8;m 
a650,0o0 
o 520, 000 


1879-80. 


28, 538. 058 
5, 130,  492 
4, 872, 829 

35, 285, 035 
4. 267, 673 


1, 067, 991 
565,  331) 
446,  217 

4, 983.  900 
520. 112 

1, 408,  375 
10,296,977 

1, 873. 465 

7, 309,  C82 

207,281 
1, 544. 307 
438,567 
046, 109 
707. 553 
376.  062 
324,629 
471,029 
114, 895 

1, 069.  030 
744.  180 
0  500,000 
830,  705 
411.858 
a  1, 030.  000 
287, 056 


1889-90. 


1870-  1879- 
71.  I  80. 


1889-  1 1892- 
90.   93. 


$140,506,715  $163,343,278  $1.75  |$1. 50  .$2.24  |  $2.47 


48, 023, 402 
8. 778, 165 
10,667,680 
62,823,563 
10,213,815 


1, 327, 553 

844.  333 

711,072 

8,  286, 062 

884.966 

2, 157,  Ul4 

17.543.880 

3,  340. 190 

12,  928,  422 

a  275,  000 
1, 910,  663 

905, 777 
1, 604,  509 
1, 198.  493 

714,  900 

450. 930 
1, 190, 354 

516, 533 

2, 140. 678 
1,  526,  241 
a  890, 000 
1,109,575 
817,110 
3, 178.  300 
1, 016,  776 


6.831,a35 
a  2, 897.  537 
6,  656. 542 
2, 840,  740 
1, 932,  539 
960.  558 
3, 209, 190 
1.  749, 049 

I     a  23, 000 

365.  520 
901.  323 

035,600 

o  7,  000 

67, 395 

04,900 

0 

0117,000 

aa5.  000 

19,  003 

a  35. 000 

a  160,  000 

1,713,431 


7, 166. 963  I 
4,491.850 
7,014,092 
2,  775,  917 
2.177,023 
1. 328,  429  , 
4, 484.  043 
2.075,364 

245, 000 j  I 

1,108.617 
1,818,337 

78,  730 

28. 504 

395,  227 

28,973 

61,172 

132, 194 

220,245 

38,411 

112.  615 

307,  031 

2. 864,  571 


10, 602, 238 
5.  245.  218 
11, 645, 120 

5.  349.  366 
3,801,212 
4, 1H7.  310 

6,  382,  953 
5,  434,  262 

626,  948 
1, 199.  630 
3,  376,  332 
4. 972,  967 

364, 084 
225.  000 

1,681,:{79 
a  85.  000 
181,914 
394,  685 
161,481 
169.  020 
958,111 
805,  979 

6, 187, 162 


55,596.903  ,  2.38  , 
10.03.5,993  '     .63 
12,213,490  I     .73 
71. 660,  910     2. 14  ' 
13,  835,  982  i  2. 15  I 


1.97 

.68 

.55 

2.03 

2.41 


2.76 

.90 

.97 

2.81 

3.37 


3.04 
1.08 
1.05 
3.07 
3.94 


<;  1,393,  833     1.51  |  1.05 

866.777  I  1.30  I  1.63 

c738,058  I  1.51  I  1.34 

9.603.907  I  3.73  j  2.80 

1.90 


1, 150,  929  I  2.  05  ■ 

2,  370.  635  ,  2.  74 

19,161,684  '  2.17 

3, 834. 103  2.  48 

16, 410,  977  2. 36 


0^275,000 

2,  247,  111 

853.  808 

1, 798,  158 

cl,  408,  065 

790,  320 

483,180 

1, 631,  221 

549, 130 


o2,385. 

1,647, 

ab890, 

1, 192, 

992, 

o3,925, 

1,109, 

c71, 

12, 180, 

c5,  609. 

14, 296, 

6,  062, 

4,678, 

4,  692, 
7,551, 

5,  705. 
1,  008, 

c  1,380, 
4,  243, 
4,250, 


1.21 

1.53 

2.77 

.47 

1.26 

.16 

.38 

.24 

.66 

.80 
.69 
.36 

1.11 
.71 
.74 

1.02 


2.52 
1.70 
2.57 
2.33 
1.79 
2.06 
2.70 
.99 

h.29 

2.61 
2.24 


1.62 
.71 

1.44 

.05 

0 


657, 800 

194.  662 
cl,981.6.'}5 

182,  559 

216,  779 
1,313.319  I  1.28 

210.089  j  1.93 
c  2.12,  278  1.17 
1, 914,  959  I  1.  30 
1,221.015  1.65 
5,709,687     2.93 


2.26 
2.03 
1.66 
1.72 

1.41 
1.65 
2.47 
.63 
1.14 
.27 
.33 
.31 
.43 


.48 
.40 
.73 
.41 
.65 
.36 


2.01 
2.24 
2.14 
3.70 
2.50 
2.89 
2.92 
2.31 
2.46 

1.63 
1.83 

1:57 
.44 
.39 
.65 

1.32 


C2.12 
2.25 

C2.28 
4.10 
3.01 
3.03 
3.10 
2.35 
2.93 

adl.63 

,    2.08 

3.26 

,     1.04 

cl.78 

.47 

.40 

I       .85 

1.25 


I 
1.15  ,01.23 


0.50 
.80 
.73 

1.42 
.90 


2.24  i  2.89 

2.27  1  2.39 

2.28  I  3.04 
1.70  2.55 
1.65  i  2.25 
1.  70  I  3. 22 
2.76  I  8.34 
1.23  I 

1. 8lj 

2.45  I 
1.83  , 


2.03 
3.43 
3.65 
3.19 
3.48 


2.01 
1.37 
2.03 

.24 
1.51 

.92 
3.54 
1.18 
1.50 
1.76 
3.31 


2.76 
3.71 
4.08 
.55 
3.05 
1.90 
3.53 
2.00 
2.74 
2.57 
4.29 


I       •»! 
06.59 

I      .88 

1      •«* 
01.58 

!      .94 

C.71 

3.27 
C2.54 
3.54 
2.80 
2.58 
3.26 
3.80 
2.00 
4.10 
C4.11 
3.78 
3.01 

4.12 
2.28 

04.31 
l.U 
2.85 
5.37 
4.68 

<;2.27 
4.29 
3.21 
4.35 


a  Approximately. 


b  In  1889-90 


c  In  1891-92. 
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Table  14. — School  expenditure. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  Stato8 

North  Atlantic  Division  — 
South  Atlantic  Division..., 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division , , , 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  (1891-92) 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  (1891-92) 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware  (1889-90)  a... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (1891-92) 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Ocoreia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  a 

Teuness(H> 

A  labama  ( 1 889-90)  a... 

Misf^issippi 

Louisiana 

Texas a 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  (l«91-92)a... 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1891-92) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lowfl 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1891-92) . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Iduntaua 

Wvoming 

Colorado  (1891-92) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  (1891- 92) 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Sites,  hnild- 
ings,  furni- 
ture, libra- 
ries, and 
apparatus. 


$31, 439, 580 


11.533,721 
1,110,885 
1,392,408 

12, 932, 291 
4, 470, 275 


62, 
101. 
104, 

1,791, 
280, 
373. 

4,  579. 
667, 

3,569, 

c23. 

285, 

08, 

194. 

276, 

63, 

9, 

dl47. 

43, 

330, 
186, 
150, 

16. 

80. 
500, 
110, 

18, 

1,582, 

895, 
3,304, 

923. 

866, 
1,468. 
1,237, 
1, 172, 

261, 
a  277, 

691. 

350, 

264, 
32, 

659, 
42. 
42, 

744, 
22, 
5:i, 

536, 

417. 
1,653. 


302 
051 
403 
112 
141 
188 
128 
293 
103 

795 
137 
240 
006 
391 
091 
018 
949 
258 

000 
801 
UOO 
858 
342 
000 
407 
COO 

455 
220 
714 
583 
796 
928 
419 
776 
092 
720 
588 
000 

481 
455 
562 
989 
514 
385 
193 
255 
830 
812 
799 


Salaries  of 
teachers  and 
superintend- 
ents. 


Other 
expenses. 


$104, 090, 607 


I 


33, 267.  419 
7, 825. 245 
9, 877, 393 

44,941,470 
8, 179, 074 


o 857, 244 

579,671 

558,  719 

a  5, 997, 100 

700,092 

1. 520.  661 

12,073,.'>95 

2,511,910 

8, 468, 437 

225,  000 

1, 667,  570 

019,  605 

1, 416. 106 

885, 731 

628.268 

444.992 

1,472,278 

465, 695 

1.960,000 
1,340,446 

660.000 
1, 009,  387 

681,  744 
3,225,000 

952, 561 
48,255 

7, 700,  763 
3,835,919 
8,561.529 
3, 758,  787 
2, 992, 346 
2,  806.  405 
4.  789,  323 
3,697.139 
566,360 
686, 427 
2. 446, 478 
3, 100, 000 

352,983 
137,  232 
985. 137 
111,241 
139,  993 
440, 765 
162,  352 
162,  731 
881.048 
740,  704 
4, 055, 888 


$27, 813. 091 


10, 795,  763 

1, 099,  863 

943,689 

18, 787. 143 
1, 186, 633 


474, 287 

180, 155 

74, 936 

1, 875.  605 

164,  690 

482, 786 

2, 508,  961 

654.900 

b  4, 373,  437 

26,205 

294, 404 

165,963 

188, 046 

245,943 

98,961 

29,170 

10,994 

40, 177 

95,000 
120. 552 

80.000 
166.599 
229,914 
200,  000 

46, 124 
5.500 

2, 897, 576 

878,  516 

2, 430, 132 

1,  380.  277 

819,  547 

417,  558 

1,524,741 

835. 195 

181,449 

a  410,  580 

1.205,572 

800.000 

40,  336 
24, 975 

336. 936 
28,  329 
34,272 

128, 169 
26,144 
16, 292 

497,081 

54,099 

0 


Total  expend- 
iture, ex- 
cluding pay- 
ment of 
bonded  debt. 


$163, 343, 278 


55,  596, 903 
10,  035, 993 
12, 213, 490 
71, 660, 910 
13, 835,  982 


1, 393, 833 

806, 777 

738, 058 

9, 663, 907 

1, 150, 929 

2,  376, 635 

19, 161. 684 

3, 831, 103 

b  16, 410, 977 

275,000 
2,247,111 

853,808 
1. 798. 158 
1. 408. 065 

790, 320 

483, 180 
1, 631,  221 

549, 130 

2, 385, 000 
1, 647, 799 

890.000 
1, 192. 844 

992,000 

3, 925, 000 

1,109,092 

71, 755 

12, 180,  794 
5, 609, 655 
14, 296, 375 

6,  062,  647 
4,  678, 689 
4, 692,  891 

7,  551,  483 
6, 705. 110 
1,  008. 901 
1, 380, 727 
4,  243, 638 
4,250,000 

657, 800 

194,  662 

1, 981.  635 

182,  559 

210. 779 

1,313,319 

210,  689 

232,  278 

1, 914,  959 

1,221,615 

5, 709,  687 


I  Approximately. 
i  Includes  redemi 


redemption  of  bonds. 


f  Includes  city  of  Wilmington  only. 
d  Includes  some  current  expenses  in  cities. 
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Table  15. — {1)  Expenditure  per  pupil ;  (3)  pet*ctnt€tge  anal*f  ale  of  expenditure  ;  (5)  monthly 

expenditure  per  pupil. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes . 


North  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  AiLmtic  Division : 

Maine  (1891-92) 

New  Danipahire 

Vermont  (1891-92) 

MasHachuselts 

Khoile  iHland ..  ^ ...... . 

Connecticut 

Ke  w  York 

New  Jersey 

Peunsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1880-l»0}  a. . . 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (U*9i-02) 

Kort h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Divihion: 

Keutu«'k  J'  a 

Tennessee 

Alabama  (18«»-90) a... 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana 

Texas a  

Arkausas 

Oklaliomn  (1891-92)  a.. 
North  Ontral  Division: 

Ohio 

luillana  (1891-92) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minui'dota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nort  U  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1891-92) 

Nebraska 

Kaun:tH 

Western  Division : 

Montana ' 

Wyoming I 

Colorado  (1891-92) I 

New  ilfxico I 

Arizona • 

Itah I 

Nevada  

Idaho  (1891-92) | 

Washington 

Oregon - 

California ' 


Average  expenditure  per  pupil  I  Per  cent  of  total  expend 
(for  the  whole  school  yeat).  iture  devoted  to — 


For 
sites, 
build- 
ings, 

etc. 


$3.55 


For 
other 


For 

•ala-   I    -.„_ 

ries.        ^^^' 


fll.76  '    $3.14 


5.30 

.95 

.87 

3.00 

10.68 


.69 
2. 30 
2.32 
6.16 
7.96 
4.33 
0.65 
4.42 
4.94 

cl.21 

2.03 

2.27 

1.00 

2.16 

.29 

.CG 

d.OO 

.GO 

1.27 
.56 
.82 
.()9 
.  75 

1.37 
.  75 

2.40 

2.78 
2.48 
5.  45 
3.02 
3.74 
8.45 
3.82 
2.08 
10.11 
a  0.05 
3.70 
1.42 

17.47 
5.10 

13.70 
3.04 
6.14 

19.99 
4.27 
4.83 
9.  82 
7.48 

10.49 


15.45 
6.66 
6.15 
12  83 
19.  M 


rtO.50 
13.51 
12.40 
a20.62 
19.47 
17.63 
17.54 
10.61 
11.73 

11.45 
15.30 
20.60 
7.29 
6.92 
2.03 
2.74 
6.00 
7.48 

7.52 
4.05 
3.  02 
5.18 
C.35 
8.84 
6.45 
0.43 

13, 51 
10.04 
14.13 
12.  28 
12.90 
16.15 
14.77 
8.44 
21.93 
14.97 
15.32 

12.  57 

23.  31 
21.58 
2i).  55 
7.60 
20.  22 
11.84 
31.27 
14.77 
16.11 

13.  42 
25.73 


ToUl. 


$18. 45 


25.82 

8.55 

7.61 

20.40 

33.06 


Sites, 

build- 

iflgs, 

etc. 


Per  ct. 
19.2 


5.26 
4.34 
].66 
0.46 
4.58 
5.60 
3.65 
4.33 
6  6.06 


15.45 
20.21 
10.38 
33.24 
32.01 
27.56 
27.84 
25.30 
fc22.73 

13.99 
20.  70 
28.39 
9.20 
11.00 
3.08 
2.98 
0.04 
8.62 


5.08 
2.44 
4.01 
4.51 
3.53 
2.40 
4.70 
1.91 
7.03 
a  9.  08 
7.55 
3.25 


43.44 
30.01 
41.34 
12.90 
31.31  I 
35.27  , 
40.  58 
21.08  ! 
35.  02  ' 
21.87 
30. 22 


Sau- 
ries. 


Perct. 
03.7 


59.8 
78.0 
80.9 
02.7 
59.1 


a  61. 5 
60.9 
75.7 

a62. 1 
60.8 
64.0 
6.3.0 
05.5 
51.6 

81.8 
74.2 
72.6 
78.8 
62.9 
79.5 
92.1 
00.3 
84.8 


*<1.3 
74.1 
84.6 
OS.  7 
82.2 
85.9 
07.2 

03.2 
08.4 
50.9 
02.  0 
01.0 
50.8 
03.4 
04.8 
50.1 
49.7 
57.0 
73.0 

53.7 

70.5  I 
49.7 
00.9  I 
64.6 

33.6  ; 

77.1  ; 

70.1  I 
46.0  i 
61.4  ' 
71.0 


Other 
pur- 
)>o6es. 


Pfr  ct. 
17.1 


Average 
sionthly  ex- 
penditure i)er 
pupil. 


For 
sala. 

riea. 


$1.72 


For 
all  pur- 
lK)ses. 


lO 


$2.70 


19.5 
10.9 

7.7 
19.3 

8.6 


34.0 
21.4 
10.2 
19.4 
14.3 
20.3 
13.1 
17.1 
626.7 

9.5 
13.1 
19.4 
10.4 
17.5 
12.5 
6.0  I 
0.0 
7.3 

7.4  I 

9.0  I 
14.0  1 
23.2  . 

5.1 

4.1  , 
7.7  ' 

23.8 
15.6 
17.0 
22.8 
17.5 
8.9 
20.2 
14.6 
18.0 
a  30. 2 
28.5 
18.8 

6.1  i 
12.8  I 
17.0  I 
15.5  t 
15.8  I 

9.7  I 
12.4  i 

7.0  I 
26.0  I 

0^1 


1.82 
1.26 
1.33 
1.75 
2.77 


al.&5 
2.08 
1.80 

42.38 
2.01 
1.93 
1.65 
1.76 
1.45 

1.38 
1  67 
2.30 
1.22 
1.20 
.93 
.74 
1.20 
1.43 

1.40 
.94 
.98 
1.19 
1.21 
1.65 
1.77 
1.43 

1.63 
1.61 
1.82 
1.57 
1.63 
2.08 
1.89 
1.42 
3.75 
2.97 
2.36 
1.94 

3.15 
3.10 
2.74 
1.39 
2.07 
1.65 
4.06 
3.42 
3.17 
2.51 
3.21 


3.04 
1.62 
1.G3 
2.80 
4.69 


2.51 
3.10 
2.37 
3.84 
3.30 
3.02 
3.10 
2.67 
62.80 

1.67 
2.25 
3.25 
1.54 
2.00 
1.18 
.80 
1.33 
1.08 

L70 
1.16 
1.33 
1.41 
1.76 
2.00 
2.06 
2.12 

2.58 
2.36 
3.04 
2.54 
2.65 
3.48 
2.98 
2.19 
0.68 
5.98 
4.09 


5.87 
4.39 
5.51 
2.28 
3.21 
4.61 
5.26 
4.88 
6.90 
4.09 
4.62 


a  Approximately. 

6  Includes  redemption  of  bonds. 


c  Includes  city  of  Wilmington  ouly. 

d  Include.<«  some  current  expenses  in  cities. 
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III.— City  School  System. 

KOTE.— For  statistics  of  iDdlvidual  cities,  see  Part  IV,  Tables  1-3. 

The  two  facts  which  are  the  most  striking  of  those  disclosed  by  the 
statistical  summaries  of  city  school  systems  arc,  (1)  that  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  has  still  further  decreased,  and  (2)  the  g)*eat 
increase,  both  relative  and  absolute,  in  the  cost  of  the  schools. 

The  decrease  in  the  length  of  term  is  less  than  that  noted  last  year, 
being  only  nine-tenths  of  a  day.  This  difference  is  but  a  slight  one, 
and  may  or  may  not  bo  a  further  indication  of  a  growing  belief  that  a 
shorter  school  year  is  advisable,  as  was  suggested  in  the  last  report. 
But  if  this  explanation  is  not  the  true  one,  the  difference  must  be 
ascribed  to  increasing  laxity  in  the  matter  of  holidays,  duo  to  a  feeling 
that  the  closing  of  the  schools  occasionally  for  a  day  is  not  a  very  serious 
matter.  This  is  certainly  true  of  many  cases,  and  there  are  indications 
that  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  account  for  the  decrease 
that  appears  in  the  general  average. 

In  any  case  of  doubt,  the  final  test  of  the  true  meaning  of  statistical 
changes  is  to  search  out  the  locality  from  which  the  differences  come 
and  investigate  the  conditions  that  prevail  there.  Upon  these  condi- 
tions must  be  based  any  lessons  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics, 
for  the  tables  themselves  are  merely  the  dials  upon  which  are  shown 
the  effects  of  causes  that  are  in  operation  behind  them. 

Proceeding  upon  this  idea  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  discovered 
(see  Table  4)  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  has  decreased 
one  day  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division;  0.44  day  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  1.3  days  in  the  South  Central,  and  3  days  in  the  Western.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  1.6  days  in  the  North  Central 
Division,  which  counterbalances  much  of  the  decrease  in  the  other  divis- 
ions, and  leaves  the  loss  in  the  general  average  at  0.9  of  a  day. 

On  account  of  its  great  preponderance  in  the  number  of  pupils  over 
the  western  and  the  two  southern  divisions,  it  is  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  that  affect  the  general  aver- 
age most.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  the  two  States  which 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  decrease. 

The  following  shows  the  length  of  school  year  for  1891-02  and  1892-93 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  which  had  over  25,000  inhabitants  in  1890: 


Cities 


Lengtli  of  8cbool 
term. 


Decrease 


Albany 

Atibnm 

Binsbainton 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Long  IslaDil  City 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

IVoy 

mica 

Yonkcrs 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  were  fewer  school  days  in  eight  cities, 
including  the  largest  in  the  State;  that  in  four  the  term  was  the  same 
in  both  years,  and  in  only  one  there  was  an  increase.  In  New  York 
City  the  schools  were  in  session  202.5  days  in  1890-91. 

In  Massachusetts  the  reports  of  length  of  term  directly  show  a 
shortening  in  13  cities,  namely:  Amesbury,  10  days;  Chicopee,  2  days; 
Clinton,  6  days;  Framingham,  2  days;  Hyde  Park,  10  days;  Lawrence, 
1  day;  Lowell,  9  days;  Medford,  10  days;  New  Bedford,  7  days;  New 
ton,  9  days;  Quincy,  26  days.  Eleven  cities  report  a  longer  term, 
namely:  Gloucester, 2 days;  HaverhiU,  2  days;  Holyoke,  ^day;  Lynn 
4  days;  Marlboro,  5  days;  Melrose,  7  days;  Newburyport,  2  days 
Pittsfield,  6  days;  Worcester,  4  days;  Wobum,  1  day;  North  Adams. 
6  days.  The  remaining  18  cities  report  the  same  term  in  both  years, 
or  else  fail  to  report  the  item. 

The  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  vary  in  some  instances  from 
the  returns  made  to  this  office,  and  the  table  below  shows  the  figui-es 
which  appear  in  the  Massachusetts  State  reports: 


Town  or  city. 


Length  of  school   I 

term.  ,  -Decrease 

or 

i  increase. 


1801-92.      1892-93. 


Adams 

Amesbury  ... 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brock  ton 

Brook  fii'ld... 
Cnmbridgo  . .. 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Everett 

Fall  River. . . . 

Fitchburg 

Framingham  . 
Gloucester  ... 
Haverhill.... 

Holyoke 

Hyde  Park... 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

Maiden 

Marlboro 

Medford 

"Melrose 

Natiek 

New  Uedfi»rd. 
Newburx  port 

Kewton' 

North  Adams 
Nortliampton 

Peabodv  

Pittsfield 

§|iiincy 
alera* 

Somer\'illo  ... 
Spnngtield... 

Taunton  

Waltham  .... 
Wevmouth... 

Wobum 

Worcester  ... 


Mos.dayt. 

9      7 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 

9 


I 


15  1 

^  I 
0  I 

0  I 

1  I 
0 

0  I 
12 
13 
16 
10  I 
10  1 
10 
10  I 


10  0 

10  0 

0  14 

9  12 

9  10 

9  0 

9  12 

10  0 


9 

9 
10 
10 

9 

9 
10 
10 

9    15 

8  17 
10  0 
10      0 

9  10 
9  12 
9     16 

10  0 
10      0 


Mot, day  8. 
9      6 

9  15  I 

10      0  , 

9  17  I 

10      0  , 

7  17  t 
10  0  1 
10      0 

9  10 
9  8 
10  0 
10      0 

9  13 

8  10 

9  14 
9  15 
9  13 
9  18 

10      0  ' 
9      3 

9  12 
9      9 

8  19 

9  5 
9  15 
9  5 
9  10 

10      7 
0 


Days. 
I)..        I 


I 


D.. 

*b;:' 


I  .. 
I  .. 
I  .. 
I).. 
1.. 
I  .- 
I  .- 
D.. 


9    10 


91  I.. 


10 
10 


9  12 

10  0 

10  0 

9  10 

9  1 

9  11 

9  8 

9  4 


D.. 
I  .. 


D.. 
D.. 
D.. 
D.. 


3 
24 


2 
5 
4 

10 
3 

14 
4 

12 
7 
2 


D.. 

ll 

1  D.. 

D.. 

1  ^" 

'  D.. 

I  .. 

.  D.. 

I'- 

26 
15 


11 
5 
2 

16 
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If  each  of  the  differences  in  the  fourth  column  be  weighted  according 
to  the  corresponding  average  attendance,  a  net  loss  to  all  the  cities  of 
2.15  days  is  indicated.  But  the  figures  of  this  oflftce  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance indicate  a  loss  of  4.7  days.  This  is  probably  the  more  nearly 
correct,  for  many  sui>erintendents  report  every  year  as  the  length  of 
term  the  number  of  days  which  the  regulations  prescribe,  without 
deducting  extraordinary  holidays. 

The  following  shows  the  term  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  two  south- 
ern and  western  divisions,  in  all  three  of  which,  as  wholes,  a  reduction" 
appears: 

Length  of  school  term. 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Washington,  1).  C  . 
WilTOinjfton.  Del... 

Kiclimoud,  Va 

Atlanta,  Ga 

CharleatoD,  S.  C... 


1  1891-92. 


Days,    t 

Days. 

203 

201 

185  ' 

175 

195  1 

195 

177 

183 

195 

180 

193 

192 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 


Louis  ville,  Ky 

M«mphiM,  Tenn  .. 
Kastiville,  Tenn.. 
New  Orleans, La. 


201  1 

201 

175  . 

180 

185 

187 

187  1 

180 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Denver,  Colo. : 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  2 

District  No.  17..., 

Portland,  Orog 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


173 

171 

205 

203 

190 

181 

182  i 

181 

184 ; 

180 

190 

190 

180  1 

177 

The  figures  presented  tend  to  show  in  what  way  the  decreased  length 
of  term  came  about.  It  appears  to  have  been  not  the  result  of  a  well 
considered  plan,  but  of  a  custom  that  is  becoming  only  too  common, 
of  closing  the  schools  for  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  There 
are  cases,  to  be  sure,  where  lack  of  funds  necessitates  the  premature 
closing  of  the  schools,  and  there  are  also  other  cases  in  which  a  long 
school  term  is  shortened  from  a  well-defined  belief  that  such  a  course 
is  best  for  the  pupil.  But  the  small  number  of  days  by  which  the 
decrease  comes  is  against  the  supposition  that  either  class  of  causes  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  loss. 

Comparatively  few  school  officers  refer  to  this  matter  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  precise  cause  that  is  operative  in  any  other  than 
those  lew  cases.    The  following,  however,  are  significant: 
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Mr.  Isaac  A.  Sbeppard,  president  of  tbe  board  of  education  of  Phila- 
delpbia,  Pa.,  says,  in  bis  report  for  1S93: 

Parents  have  frequently  complained  that  too  many  bolidays  are  given;  and  such 
complaints  appear  to  be  well  fbiyided.  Nominally  our  schools  are  open  ten  months 
in  the  year,  for  five  days  per  week ;  but,  in  fact,  the  schools  are  not  opened  until  the 
second  week  in  September,  and  are  closed  about  a  week  before  the  close  of  June. 
Deducting,  moreover,  the  legal  holidays,  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Easter  holidays, 
and  the  time  lost  for  rainy  days,  cold  days,  hot  days,  and  days  when  some  other 
excuse  is  found  for  taking  rest,  wo  find  that  the  actual  days  of  school  work  amount 
to  less  than  nine  months,  instead  of  ten.  It  is  true  that  both  teachers  and  children 
like  holidays,  and  plenty  of  them,  but  is  it  well  for  the  children,  is  it  weU  for  tbe 
parents,  is  it  well  for  the  taxi)ayer  that  valuable  time  should  be  thus  wast-ed?  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  community  would  be  better  served  by  keeping  the 
schools  open  not  less  than  two  hundred  days  in  the  year. 

Tbe  report  of  Mr.  Gordon  A.  Soutbwortb,  superintendent  of  scbools, 
Somerville,  Mass.,  for  tbe  year  1893.  contains  tbe  following: 

Nominally  our  school  year  contains  forty  weeks.  In  1893  the  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion thirty-seven  weeks  lacking  a  half  day.  This  loss  of  7^  per  cent  of  the  time  was 
occasioned  as  follows :  School  holidays,  twelve  half  days ;  stormy  weather,  eight  half 
days;  last  half  week  in  June,  five  half  days;  Thanksgiving  recess,  three  half  days; 
Middlesex  County  Teachers'  Association,  two  half  days ;  ex-Mayor  Pope's  fbneral,  one 
half  day.     Total,  thirty-one  half  days. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  is  shown  by  tbe 
following  extract  from  tbe  report  for  1893-94  of  Superintendent  D.  W. 
Harlan: 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  is  somewhat  more  than  the  average  number  of  days 
the  schools  were  open.  Tlie  number  of  days  of  school  in  each  school  each  mouth 
can  bo  seen  in  the  tables  in  the  Ai>peudix.  Labor  day,  two  days  for  a  teachers' 
institute,  the  Friday  following  Thanksgiving  Day,  were  voted  holidays,  and  by  an 
old  custom  the  schools  were  closed  the  last  Wednesday  in  Juno  instead  of  the' last 
Friday.  The  last  eight  school  days  of  June  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  were 
closed  at  noon,  making  only  a  half  day  each  day,  or  four  days  of  school  in  the  eight 
days.  At  examination  time,  if  the  teacher  of  a  room  has  one  class  under  examina- 
tion and  the  other  class  is  out  of  school,  the  day  is  counted  as  a  day  of  school  in  that 
division,  but  if  neither  class  is  in  school,  there  is  no  school  in  that  division,  and  the 
reports  show  there  has  been  no  school,  or  ought  to  do  so.  This  only  occurs  when  so 
many  examination  papers  have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  that  the  day 
IS  needed  to  mark  them. 

EXPENDITURES. 

A  grievous  fact  in  connection  with  tbe  modern  improvements  in  the 
scbool  system  is  tbat  tbey  cost  money.  Handsome  bnildings,  effective 
ventilation,  manual  training,  scientific  laboratories,  kindergartens,  pbys- 
ical  training,  and  compulsory  attendance  are  all  costly.  They  require 
not  only  expenditure  for  new  material  appliances,  but  a  greater  num- 
ber of  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  and  frequently,  much 
higher  priced  ones.  A  steady  increase  is  therefore  observable  in  the 
aggregate  of  expenditures  for  schools. 

While  tbe  enrollment  in  the  cities  under  consideration  increased  4.86 
per  cent  during  tbe  year,  the  increase  in  total  expense  was  8.90 
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cent.     For  teaching  and  supervision  the  increase  was  C.G3  per  cent. 
By  divisions  these  items  of  increase  were  as  follows: 


Division. 


EnrollmeDt   Cost  of  teach-  Expenditure 
in  nnblic  iog  and      j       for  all 

scnools.      '  snpervibion.      purposes. 


North  Atlantic: 


1801-02     

1,335,908       $17,330,426 
1, 377, 8U8         18, 104, 963 

$30, 065. 635 

1892  93 

81, 678, 701 

Xiicronsc  ...#..  ............  ......................... 

41, 810              773, 537 
3.13  i                 4.47 

1, 618, 066 

Per  cent 

5.36 

South  Atlantic : 

1891-92  

212, 952  '      $2, 268, 220 
218,872'        2,497,697 

$3, 537. 554 

1892-93  

3, 475,  077 

Increase. 
Per  cent. 


5,920 
2.78  I 


229, 477 
10.12 


(a) 
ib) 


fioath  Central : 

l891-0'>           

'           151,325  ' 

$1,637,110 
1,884,400 

$2, 300, 360 

1892-93     

164,i»67  ( 

2, 579, 273 

Xncrcflso. .     .......     . 

12,732 

247.290 
15.10 

278,004 

1                8.41 

12.13 

North  Central : 

1891-92         

1           807,107  ' 

$11,673,823 
12, 600, 751 

$20, 057, 510 

189'>-03 

1           950,591 

22, 980, 728 

Increase 

Per  cent     . 

1             62,424 

'                6. 06  ' 

926,928 
7.94 

2, 923,  218 
14.57 

Western : 

1S91-92  

I            145,988  1 

$2. 462, 907 
2, 030, 027 

$4, 504, 052 

1892-93 

!           156,538 

5, 267, 609 

Incronso 

Per  cent. 

10,550 ; 

7  22 

167, 120 
6.74 

C73.  557 
14.06 

a  Decrease,  02,477. 


b  Per  cent  of  decrease,  1.77. 


From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  IN^orth  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
divisions  the  increase  lias  been  in  both  the  amount  paid  to  teachers 
and  in  the  sums  spent  for  other  purposes.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  more  has  been  spent  for  tuition^  but  there  has  been  a  saving 
in  other  respects,  so  that  the  whole  amount  spent  was  actually  less  in 
1892-93  than  in  1891-92.  In  the  South  Central  Division  there  appears  a 
heavier  increase  in  the  cost  of  tuition  than  in  the  total  expense,  show- 
ing that  the  teachers  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  12  per  cent  increase 
in  the  whole  amount  spent.  In  the  Western  Division,  on  the  contrary, 
the  total  expenditure  shows  a  heavy  increase,  while  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers  has  increased  at  a  less  rate  than  the  enrollment.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  there  was  but  a  small  increase  in  enrollment  during 
the  year— much  less  than  in  any  other  division.  This  itself  would 
ejcplain  why  the  expense  should  not  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
in  the  other  divisions,  bnt  as  it  happens  there  was  not  only  no  increase 
but  an  absolute  decrease  of  $02,477. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  two  years  of  tlie  principal  cities  in  this 
division  were  as  follows : 

Total  expenditures. 


Cities. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wilmington.  Del.. 
Richmond,  Va  — 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Charle.ston,S.C... 


1892-03. 


$1,176,484 
904,070 
154,  211 
145, 377 
139,460 
61,854 


$1,121,033 
860.245 
151.533 
155,095 
152,  778 
78,558 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  of  the  division  is  due  principally  to 
the  conditions  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Wilmington.  Baltimore 
spent  for  building  $96,000  more  in  1892  than  in  1893,  and  $20,000  more 
for  current  expenses  other  than  teachers'  salaries.  In  Washington  the 
expenditure  for  sites  and  buildings  was  $220,344  in  1891-92,  and  only 
$42,270  in  1892-93.  In  Wilmington  there  was  a  reduction  of  $5,000  in 
the  amount  paid  for  buildings,  and  $10,000  in  the  current  expenses. 
In  all  three  cities  more  was  paid  to  teachers  in  the  later  year  than  in 
the  earlier. 

The  unusual  increases  noted  in  the  North,  Central,  and  Western 
divisions  come  from  unwonted  energy  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
Chicago  expended  $1,370,000  for  that  purpose  during  1892-93,  against 
$995,000  in  1891-92,  and  $749,000  in  1890-91.  St.  Louis  spent  $565,000 
last  year,  and  only  $109,038  in  1890-91.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  invested 
$255,000  in  sites  and  buildings  in  1892-93,  or  over  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  year  previous.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  however,  surpasses  them 
all,  for  with  a  school  attendance  of  less  than  6,000,  nearly  $360,000  was 
expended  for  permanent  improvements,  thus  more  than  doubling  the 
value  of  the  school  property  of  the  city  in  a  single  year. 

Expenditures  like  these  are  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  favor 
with  which  the  American  people  regard  the  public  schools.  The  com- 
placent attitude  of  school  officers  and  boards  of  education  toward  the 
tendency  to  heavy  expenditures  is  exemplified  in  the  following  extracts: 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.  (Report  of  the 
Worcester  Schools,  1893,  p.  28),  says: 

The  cost  per  scholar  in  the  day  schools  has  risen  from  $24.52  last  year  to  $26.28  in 
1893.  This  increase  of  $1.76  in  the  cost  per  scholar  is  due  partly  to  changes  in  the 
course  of  studies,  which  require  cabinets  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  etc.,  more 
apparatus  and  books  of  reference,  and  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading;  in 
part  it  is  due  to  the  improved  means  of  heating  and  ventilation,  which  require  much 
more  fuel;  and  in  part  it  is  due  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  some  of  the  school- 
bouses,  where  four  teachers  are  required  to  do  the  work  whicb  three  might  do  in 
suitable  rooms.  In  the  two  high  schools  the  cost  per  pupil  has  arisen  from  $47.25  in 
the  old  and  crowded  school  to  $66.90.  This  increase  is  due  first  to  the  smaUer  and 
more  reasonable  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher;  and  secondly,  it  is  due  to  the  exten- 
sive purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  The  equipment  of  these  schools  is  n'*'* 
elaborate  and  first  class,  if  not  unsurpassed. 
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Hon.  Z.  L.  White,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1893,  p.  29),  says : 

All  article  in  the  Eyening  Dispatch  of  recent  date  charges  this  board  with  extrav- 
agance^ affirjning  that  this  is  the  most  expensive  branch  of  the  public  service,  cost- 
iug  more  to  maintain  it  than  it  costs  to  conduct  the  balance  of  the  city  government. 
This  propoeition  is  quite  new  and  we  think  the  statement  will  admit  of  investiga- 
tion, bat,  granting  that  it  is  true,  why  shotuld  it  not  be  the  most  expensive  f  The 
education  given  in  our  public  schools  constitutes  the  capital  and  the  stock  in  trade 
of  three-fourths  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who  are  thereby  equipped  for  business. 
They  in  turn  become  good  citizens,  help  to  build  up  and  enrich  the  city,  so  the 
grade  of  scholarship  given  them  should  bo  as  high  as  the  city  can  afford. 
But  let  us  see  about  this  expense. 

The  item  of  tuition  costs  now  only  $1.92  per  capita  more  than  it  did  twelve  years 
ago,  when  our  teachers  were  poorly  paid,  and  a  lower  rate  of  scholarship  given. 
Daring  the  transition  from  1880  to  1892  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance  in  the 
wages  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  course  of  study,  with  the  very  small  advance  of 
13  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  administration.  Is  there  any  extravagance  in  this?  The 
department  of  penmanship  and  calisthenics  was  also  added  during  this  period.  The 
library  building  is  cited  as  a  monnment  of  our  extravagance.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
hero  the  choicest  piece  of  property  owned  by  the  city,  the  most  beautiful  front  and 
inside  finish,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  This  depart- 
ment had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  home,  with  fire-proof  vaults  for  the 
records,  contracts,  and  valuable  papers,  with  assembly  room,  committee  rooms,  offices, 
reference  rooms,  and  library  hall  was  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of 
the  department.  This  home,  including  the  lot  and  the  improvements  to  the  build- 
ings, cost  $80,000,  and  because  it  was  built  so  beautifully  and  substantially  for  the 
money,  it  stands  a  monument  to  economy— a  credit  to  the  building  committee,  to  this 
board,  and  to  the  city. 


Table  1. — Summary  of  atittUiics  of  school  ayaiema  of  cities  containing  over  8^000  i nhabi- 
tantSf  showing  increase  or  dea-eaae  from  previous  year, 

i Note.— No  correct  list  of  citiea  of  a  given  population  can  be  made  in  other  than  censaa  years. 
e  percentages  of  increase  shown  below,  therefore,  are  relative  only  and  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
no  other  puri>o«e  than  comparison  with  each  other.] 

Enrollment: 

1891-92 2,743,430 

1892-93 2,876,866 

Increase 133,436 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 86 

Aggregate  number  of  days*  attendance  of  x>upils : 

1891-92 378,389,408 

1892-93 394,017,038 

Increase -.... 15,627,630 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 13 

Average  daily  attendance : 

1891-92 1,977,442 

1892-93 2,066,850 

Increase 8^i  ^08 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 52 
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Average  lengtli  (ia  days)  of  school  term : 

1891-92 191. 5 

1892-93 190.6 

Decrease -  * ^ ^ 0. 9 

Eurollmeut  in  private  schools  (estimated) : 

1891-92 753,178 

1892-93...... 775,910 

Increase 22,732 

Per  cent  of  increase 3. 02 

Nnmbcr  of  supervising  officers : 

1891-92 2,724 

1892-93 2,894 

Increase 170 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 24 

Number  of  teachers : 

1891-92 55,057 

1892-93 58,522 

Increase 3, 465 

Per  cent  of  increase 6, 29 

Number  of  t^uildlugf* : 

1891-92 6,757 

1892-93 6.957 

Increase 200 

Per  cent  of  increase 2. 96 

Number  of  sittings  or  seats: 

1891-92 2,501,694 

1892-93 2,693,522 

Increase 181,828 

i'er  cent  of  increnso 7.27 

Value  of  school  pioperty  : 

1891-92 $193,607,787 

1892-93 205^338,077 

Increase 11,  730, 290 

Per  cent  of  increase 6.06 

Expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision: 

1891-92 $35,372,482 

1892-93 37,717,838 

Increase 2,  345,  356 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 63 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes,  exc(»pting  loans  and  bonds: 

1891-92 $60,555,120 

1892-93 65,981,388 

Increase 5,  426, 268 

Per  cent  of  increase 8. 96 
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Table  2. — Summary  fry  SHiiea  of  enrollmmif  aiicndance,  »upervi%yng  t>JllicerSf  an.: 
Ill  cities  coniainifnff  f^rtr  8^000  inkcdritania.  (a) 


i  cachets 


CitU^H  of— 


Kum- 
berof 
school 
ays- 
terns. 


Euroll- 

^^4,  \tS^^^ir   Arerago     private    berof, 
mentin  i  number  of ,     ^^^^f'   nndtiaro-supcr-i 

atteud-  I     chial      vising 


Xuniber  of  teachers. 


public 
day 


I    days'  at-   . 
tenaanceof; 


scbo<ri9.  !  allpapiU. 


Male. 


'    Fc- 
I  male. 


Total. 


8    I     • 


lO 


United  States  ... 

K.  Atbiotio  Division  .. 
S.  Atlantic  Division . . . 

S.  Central  Division 

'S.  Central  Division  . . . 
Weatem  DiviaJou 


K.  AtldDtic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Haropshiro.. 

Vermont 

^Massachusetts ... 

£ho<lo  Island 

Connecticut 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pttinsylvania 

€.  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Marvland 

Distrirt.  of  Colum- 
bia  

Tirjpnia 

Vest  Virjtinla  ... 

^orth  Carolina .  - . 

South  Caroliua.. . 

Georjria 

Floridfi 

S.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennossee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Imlian  Territory  . 
K. Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

^Visconsin 

Miuucitota 

Iowa 

Missouri : 

North  Dakota 

.^nth  Dakota fr... 

Nebraska 

Kans.is 

Western  Division: 

Montana  6 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevadafr 

Idaho  

Washington 

Orecon 

Califonaa 


473  .2,87G,866   394,017,038   2,060,850 


5,910     2,804   4,298  ,54,224  ,  58,522 


195   1,377,808  190,042,037 

88       218,  872  28,  840, 197 

41       164,057  21,967,115 

173       950,501  132.268,316 

26  I     156,538  20,899,373 


8 
5 
2 

42 
0 
14 
50 
21 
47 


981,290 

358,624 

154,  789 

49,901 

119,229 

47.  031 

702.  158 

295,081 

109,  384 

24, 073 

26,549 
a,  9-28 
2,727 

18,200 
2,820 


20,364 

11.691  ; 

3,689 

260, 187  ' 

35,698 

62.832 

538,  439 

122.053 

322.655 


39,764 

30,881  1 
9,733 

5.261,725 
4,001,804 
1,350,391 

30, 067 

22.146 

7,248 

6  8,500 
8,907 
1, 500 

42 

30 
10 

92 
75 
10 

763  . 

460 

190 

85.i 
53."> 
212 

8.846 
27.  403 

6,787 

1,  390,  862 
3,614,691 

7,471 
20, 194 
4, 0G8 

31,713 
20,614 
10,  571 
a.  337 

2,560 
4,  383  , 

10.608 
4,040  t 

14 

21 

42 
24 

18 
45 
20 

73 

85 

42 

6 

144  . 
476  : 
104 

773 
434 
200 
95 

162 
521 
124 

44.094  ' 
28.544 

13.739 

6.271.245 
3,W)0,015 
1,  882,  866 

846 
519 
242 

4.887 

101 

34.270  4,or.4.777  I 

10,945  1,318,443  1 

0  0  ! 

0  0 


1  9, 622 

4         75, 98;i 


2 

9 

3 

6 

3  . 

7 

a 

9 

e 

5 
3 
8 

11 

4 
0 
0 

83 
19 
24 

24  I 
20  ' 

7  . 
15  , 
10 

0 

1 

9 
11 

2 
1 

0 
0 
2 

1  I 

0 

8 


2,  756, 341 

1, 459,  079 

438, 706 

37,665,611 

4,  166, 558 

8.  624, 281 

72,98.3,977 

16, 023. 818 

45, 921, 066 

1,346,085 
9.763,364  | 


15,  538 

8.421 

2.  438 

195, 420 

22,239 

43,390 

370.  942 

80,700  , 

236,202 

6,903  ' 
49, 062 


4,729 
6,580 
1,788 

47, 103 
8,271 

13,046 
162.  772 

35,  020 

78.655 


I 


22 

18  I 
0  i 
198 

47 

86 
636 
155 
217 


38 
21 
4 

583 
40 
06 

568 


28,480 
4,308 
3,  OSS 

19,542 
3,044 


19,  791 


512 

257 

72 

5,318 

702 

1,250 

10,222 

2,134 

0,082 


0    190 
147  1,395 


550 

278 

76 

6.901 

742 

1,346 

10,790 

2,209 

6,58S 

202 
1,542 


194,282 
70,  405 

232.139 
90,.'>48  , 
76,930 
55.600 
52,249  I 

109.  827 

0 

1,706 

34.  549 

35,  290 

4.853 

1, 14:{ 

26,  743 

0 

0 

12. 19S 

1,575 

0 

14,798 

9,  810 

85,418 


28.  577, 731 

9,401,924 

32, 856,  964 

13, 190,  293 

10.013,287 

7.913,199 

6.861,778 

14, 109, 861 

0 

203,  970 

4,510,247 

4,  523,  061 

591.545 

140. 159 

3,  272, 4b7 

0 

0 

1,428.136  , 

231.800  t 

2,054,555  I 
1,399.170 
11,781,612  I 


23,154 

7,522 

0 

0 

149,932 
51,003 

172,  506 
69,  980 
54,  089 
41,378 
37,656 
75,  347 
0 
1.179 
23,  558 
25,470 

8,  238 

860 

17,  923 

0 

0 

8,117 

1,159 

0 

10,612 

7,304 

60, 102 


7,292 

1,602 

0 

0 


30  106  508 

9  21  149 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


21,  ri 

81,178 

30.741 

32,  639 

15,090 

12.000 

30.  915 

0 

140 

0,  045 

4,054 

500 
50 

o-| 

0  t 

2,  r»6n 

253  I 
0  ' 

"i.'238 

13,204 


'^'   I 
293 

74 

79  , 

79  i 

94 

79 

0  , 

19 : 

6 

1 

53 
0 


331 

138  . 
248 
105 
124 

88  j 

61 
120 
0 
2  1 

41  I 

75 


3,710 

1,  238 

4,394 

1,905 

1, 388 

1,254 

1,095 

1.028 

0 

34 

661 

687 

91 

29 

466 

0 


614 

170 

0 

0 

4,047 

1,370 

4,642 

1,010 

1.512 

1.342 

1.159 

2,054 

0 

30 

702 

062 

97 

29 

509 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

22 

175 

197 

0 

3 

27  , 

30 

0 

0 

0  I 

0 

20  , 

21 

289  1 

310 

10  1 

17 

187  ' 

204 

117  i 

112 

1,550  , 

1,668 

aln  the  preparation  of  this  tablo  omissions  um\  deficiences  in  the  returns  of  individual  cities  were 
•applied  from  the  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  iuformntion  could  1)0  Imd  in  any  particular 
t%8e,  an  ettiroate  based  upon  the  ratios  developed  in  the  other  cities  of  the  same  State  was  use*!  unlesn 
it  appeared  that  the  conditions  were  cssentiallv  diflVreut  iu  the  citv  for  which  precise  data  were 
Uckins. 

Bhinks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  w.as  not  sufficient  to  justify  an 


Mibnato  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
"'■  atlstics  or^l891-92. 
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Table  3. — Summary  by  States  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  containing 

over  8y000  inhabitants,  (a) 


Cities  of— 


United  States . 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  AtUntio  Division: 

Maine 

Xew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

VtrKinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Certral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenuosseo 

Alabama 

Min.sissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Terri  tory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  6 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  6 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada  b 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number  of 
bnlldings. 


Number  of 
seats  or 

sittings  for 
study. 


6,957 


3,323 
451 
397 

2,362 
424 


187 
80 
10 
1,011 
133 
198 
704 
220 
774 

25 
127 
78 
65 
23 


114 

33 

0 

0 

454 
198 
438 
270 
208 
142 
177 
230 
0 
8 
113 
124 

24 
5 

67 
0 
0 

53 
6 
0 

46 


2, 693,  522 


1, 287, 123 
206,001 
150.  270 
915, 185 
134,943 


21.835 

12, 439 

3,190 

248.  590 

33,  :i74 

57,073 

500,  515 

104, 430 

305, 677 

9.448 

72,  570 

b  36,  648 

26,822 

8,600 


7,950 
26,813 


21,  021 


29,216 

8,803 

0 

0 


64,154 

215, 465 

91,  732 

73,  Oil 

52,637 

49,  454 

99,494 

0 

1,520 

31,792 

33,495 

4,723 

1.100 

22.624 

0 

0 


0 
15,640 
10,000 
71,056 


Value  of  all 
public  prop- 
erty used  for 
>    school 
purposes. 


$205, 338, 077 


103, 172,  001 
10, 048.  445 
7, 946, 424 
67, 085, 358 
17, 085,  g49 


1, 338, 047 

1,  378, 195 

206.716 

25, 064, 514 
2, 735. 052 
5, 130. 987 

39.  091. 194 
5,712,262 

22,  515. 034 

559,  517 

3. 178. 173 

2, 775,  663 

850, 012 

503.145 


219.  635 

1, 373, 730 

93, 170 

2, 184, 685 

1,  294,  741 

652,000 

156.500 


1,  999,  698 
•     628. 800 

0 
0 

14, 917,  026 
4,  572,  730 

15, 973, 588 
6. 144, 104 
8, 997; 288 
6,  776.  245 
3,  702,  621 
6,  304,  061 
0 
175,  000 

2.  611,  095 
1,911,600 

837,  430 

134,  250 

4, 010, 142 

0 

0 

1. 058, 186 

50,  575 

0 

1, 950,  380 

835.  870 

8,  209. 016 


Expenditure 
for  super- 
vision and 
teaching. 


$37. 717, 838 


18, 104, 963 
2, 497. 697 
1,884,400 

12, 600, 751 
2, 630, 027 


232, 938 

165.797 

39,188 

3, 996,  991 

477, 213 

820,806 

7,381,385 

1. 294, 869 

3,  695,  776 

106,  391 
845,  332 
617, 105 
259,548 


72,767 

337, 254 

36, 812 

654,188 
285,633 


40.909 


406,189 

105, 410 

0 

0 

2,  580. 278 
795, 1.50 

3, 540, 120 

1, 102,  033 
899,640 
951,345 
640.997 

1, 270, 9.36 

0 

24,250 

464.  761 

331, 241 


22,679 

434,299 

0 

0 

139. 703 


0 

270.293 

155.  0t^8 

1,499.064 


Expenditure 

for  all  pur 

poses  except 

loans  and 

bonds. 


$65, 981, 388 


31, 678, 701 
3,475.077 
2,  579,  273 

22, 980,  728 
5,267,609 


389, 749 

252,568 

75.969 

7, 057, 581 

836.697 

1.369.947 

H,  390. 223 

1, 985, 932 

7,320,035 

151,533 
1,176.242 
860,245 
323,633 
184, 489 


107,925 
453,289 
46,421 

769,805 

423,530 

137.602 

57,950 


605, 617 

166,090r 

0 

0 

4, 613.  016 

1,390.235 

6,  575.  232 

2,011.588 

1,563.174 

1,391,218 

1,201,9<J9 

2,501,190 

0 

48,271 

1. 091, 915 

592,  914 

197, 494 

46, 474 

1, 101, 611 

0 

0 

740,984 

•4,194 

0 

627,572 

222.526 

2,266,754 


a  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  omissions  and  deficiencies  in  the  returns  of  individual  cities  were 
supplied  from  the  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  in  any  particular 
case,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  ratios  developed  in  the  other  cities  of  the  same  State  was  used  unless 
it  ai)peared  that  the  conditions  were  essentially  different  In  the  city  for  which  precise  data  were 
lacking. 

Blanks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  an 
estimate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

6  Statistics  of  1891-92. 
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IV. — Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Secondary  Schools. 

In  Part  TV  of  this  report,  Tables  4  and  6,  will  be  found  the  names  of 
the  2,812  public  high  (secondary)  schools  and  the  1,434  private  second- 
ary schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 
The  i^ost-office  address  of  each  school  is  given,  and  the  name  of  the 
principal,  the  two  lists  being  arranged  alphabetically  by  States.  In 
the  same  line  with  the  name  of  the  institution  is  given  the  number  of 
instructors,  the  number  of  secondary  students,  and  the  number  below 
the  secondary  grade.  The  tables  also  give  the  number  of  students  in 
each  school  preparing  for  college  classical  and  scientific  courses,  and 
the  numberof  graduates.  The  number  of  college  preparatory  students 
in  the  class  that  was  graduated  in  1893  is  also  given  for  each  school. 
The  number  of  colored  students  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
is  shown.  Male  and  female  students  are  numbered  in  separate  columns 
in  the  detail  tables. 

In  the  following  pages  are  twelve  tables  in  which  is  summarized  by 
States  and  divisions  all  the  statistics  contained  in  the  two  detail  tables 
in  Part  IV  relating  to  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 

Table  1  shows  that  in  the  2,812  public  high  schools  reporting  there 
wer<3  9,489  teachers,  232,951  students  in  the  secondary  grades,  and 
436,855  pupils  below  the  secondary  grades.  Of  the  number  in  the  high 
scbool  grades  3,227  were  pupils  in  colored  schools. 

Table  2  gives  the  number  of  college  preparatory  students  and  the 
numberof  graduates.  In  the  2,812  public  high  schools,  17,572  students 
were  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course  and  16,563  were  pre- 
paring for  college  scientific  courses.  The  total  number  of  graduates  in 
1893  was  29,410,  and  of  these  8,815  were  college  preparatory  students. 
Tables  3,  4,  and  5  give  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  of 
the  ten  leading  high  school  branches.  Latin  is  studied  by  100,319 
students,  Greek  by  7,922,  French  by  14,959,  German  by  27,760,  alge- 
bra by  123,177,  geometry  by  60,570,  trigonometry  by  6,348,  physics  by 
64,219,  chemistry  by  23,285,  and  history  by  78,917. 

Table  6  gives  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  the  value  of 
the  equix)ments,  and  the  income  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. The  summary  shows  that  the  public  high  school  libraries  so  far 
as  reported  contain  1,211,147  volumes.  The  aggregate  value  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  was  $51,811,014.  The  schools  received  State,  county, 
and  municipal  aid  to  the  amount  of  $5,923,800,  and  received  from  tui- 
tion fees,  $616,350.  The  amount  received  for  support  from  all  sources 
was  $8,374,104.  This  total  is  larger  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
items  and  results  from  the  fact  that  many  schools  reported  only  the 
total  amounts  received  from  all  sources. 

Tables  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  and  12  give  the  summaries  of  statistics  for 
private  secondary  schools,  corresponding  to  the  same  items  in  the  pre- 
ceding six  tables  for  public  secondary  schools.    These  tables  are 
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arranged  so  that  they  can  be  easily  compared  colnmn  by  column,  Table 
1  with  Table  7,  Table  2  with  Table  8,  etc. 

In  the  1,434  private  secondary  schools  and  academies  there  were 
6,261  teachers,  96,147  secondary  students,  64,180  elementary  pupils, 
15,009  preparing  for  college  classical  courses,  10,476  preparing  for  col- 
lege scientific  courses.  There  were  8,319  graduates  from  these  private 
high  schools. 

Tables  9, 10,  and  11  show  that  the  ten  principal  high  school  branches 
were  pursued  by  the  students  as  follows:  Latin  by  37,716  students, 
Greek  by  8,278,  French  17,756,  German  15,025,  algebra  41,106,  geometry 
19,587,  trigonometry  5,539,  physics  18,998,  chemistry  9,554,  and  history 
by  31,212  students. 

Table  12  shows  that  the  libraries  of  the  private  high  schools  contain 
1,219,118  volumes  and  that  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  aggre- 
gates 844,395,941.  The  amount  of  income  from  State  and  municipal 
appropriations  was  $201,440;  from  tuition  fees,  $4,586,530;  fi^om  pro- 
ductive funds,  $1,545,968,  making  the  total  sum  for  support  $6,333,938. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  information  relating  to  the  income  of 
both  public  and  private  high  schools  is  far  from  complete.  The  aggre- 
gate sums  given  in  the  two  tables  for  the  supi)ort  of  schools,  $8,374,104 
for  public  high  schools  and  $0,333,938  for  private  high  schools,  should 
be  much  larger.  Many  schools  failed  to  report  on  these  items  and 
others  sent  incomplete  figures.  In  the  city  high  schools,  particularly, 
it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  amounts  expended  for  their  support 
from  the  general  school  funds.  The  actual  aggregate  value  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  occupied  by  secondary  schools  doubtless  exceeds  the 
sums  given  in  Tables  6  and  12. 

Table  13  summarizes  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  for  the  whole  country,  placing  the  two  classes  of  institutions  in 
parallel  columns  and  giving  grand  totals.  The  percentage  of  male  mid 
female  students  to  the  total  number  of  students  in  each  is  shown,  as 
well  as  the  i)ercentages  in  certain  studies.  To  those  seeking  informa- 
tion in  a  condensed  form  relating  to  secondary  schools  this  table  is 
invaluable. 

Tables  14  and  15  have  been  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  private 
secondary  schools  controlled  or  supported  by  religious  denominations. 
From  the  first  column  of  Table  14  it  will  be  seen  that  824  of  the  1,434 
private  secondary  schools  are  under  nonsectarian  management.  The 
remainder  of  that  table  and  Table  15  will  show  that  of  the  remaining 
610  schools  173  are  under  Eoman  Catholic  control,  90  Episcopal,  68 
Presbyterian,  59  Baptist,  49  Methodist,  45  Congregational,  42  Friends, 
28  Southern  Methodists,  23  Lutheran,  and  33  under  the  control  of  other 
religious  denominations.  From  the  tables  can  also  be  learned  the  dis- 
tribution of  teachers  and  students  in  these  denominational  schools. 
Of  the  96,147  students  in  private  secondary  schools,  55,129  are  in  the 
nonsectarian  schools. 
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Table  16  will  in  some  measure  illustrate  the  growth  of  public  and 
private  secondary  schools  in  this  country  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  beginning  with  1871  when  this  Bureau  collected  the  first 
statistics  from  private  high  schools  and  academies.  The  report  of  1876 
contains  the  first  detailed  information  relating  to  public  high  schools 
and  the  figures  were  collected  exclusively  from  public  high  schools  m 
the  larger  cities.  It  was  not  till  1889  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
collect  statistics  from  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country. 

In  referring  to  Table  16  it  should  be  noted  that  the  exclusive  city 
high  school  statistics  end  with  the  report  of  1888-89  and  the  statistics 
for  public  high  schools  in  general  begin  with  1889-90.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  apparent  growth  of  private  secondary  schools  as  dis- 
played in  the  table  should  be  explained.  Where  to  draw  the  line 
between  secondary  and  elementary  pupils  was  long  a  vexed  question. 
Perhaps  one  year  all  pupils  who  pursued  only  one  secondary  study  were 
classed  as  high  school  students  while  the  very  next  year  the  total  would 
be  reduced  by  excluding  all  who  did  not  pursue  at  least  two  secondary 
studies.  Perhaps  greater  effort  was  made  to  collect  statistics  one  year 
than  was  made  the  next.  This  may  also  in  a  measure  account  for  the 
falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  students  as  shown  in  several  of  the  annual 
reports.  Taking  these  discrepancies  into  consideration  and  reviewing 
the  'in'hole  period  from  1871  to  1893  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  relative 
growth  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools  can  be  gained  from  an 
inspection  of  Table  16.  The  net  gain  for  the  private  schools  has  not 
been  very  large  in  the  twenty-two  years,  but  public  high  schools  have 
had  a  remarkable  growth. 
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Tablk  1. — Summary  of  $taiisiic8  of  pHhlic  high  achooU. 
SCHOOLS,  IXSTRUCTORS,  AKD  STUDEKTS. 


State. 


Secondary 
inatraotors. 


Colored  second - 
StndentB  in  second- '    ''".T^  j;°^!S^ 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  high  gchools. 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statiatica  of  public  high  schooln. 
NUMJBEB  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Soutli  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 
North  Central  Division 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
South  A^tlontic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

We»t  V^irginia 

North  C'arolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 
South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiM^^i8.sippi 

Louii^iana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

WisconHin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah.... 

Nevmla 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  ... 

California 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  high  schools. 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State. 


Algebra. 


Male.  'Female.'  Total. 


United  State* 49,874  !  73,303   123.177 


North  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasaohnnettfl 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tcnnesseo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ix>iii8iana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Orej:on 

California 


15,760 
3,024 
3.648 

24.644 
2,798 


22,163 
4,675 
4.076 

38,426 
4.063 


37,923 
7,599 
7,724 

63,070 
6,861 


1,304 

477 

531 

4,140 

321 

1,079 

3,944 

1,144 

2,820 

188 
462 
275 
438 
231 
213 
108 
977 
132 


333 
321 
1,414 
274 
20 

5,410 

2,306 

3,655 

3,081 

1,233 

1,013 

2,911 

1,838 

17 

68 

997 

1,422 

92 
25 

468 
4 
36 
76 

135 
53 

244 

204 
1.461 


1,711  I 
598  ' 
603  i 
4,671 
434 
1,367 
5,476 
1,835 
5,468 

196 
1,021 
489 
796 
299 
276 
355 
985 
158 

953 
920 
374 
420 
127 
939 
343 


8,423 
3,490 
5,973 
4,465 
1,801 
2,245 
4,436 
3,447 
27 
107 
1,659 
2,353 

117 

27 

654 

9 

48 

140 

239 

65 

316 

322 

2,126 


3,015 
1,076 
1,134 
8,811 
755 
2,446 
9,420 
2,979 
8,288 

384 

1,483 

764 

1, 234 

530 

489 

463 

1,962 

290 

1,472 

1,518 

543 

753 

448 

2,353 

617 

20 

13.833 
5,836 
9,628 
7,649 
3,034 
3,858 
7.347 
5,285 
44 
175 
2,656 
3,775 

209 

52 

1,122 

13 

84 

216 

374 

118 

560 

526 

3,587 


Geometry. 


Trigonometry, 


Male. 


23,603 


8,438 
1,435 
1,638 
10,446 
1.646 


637 
257 
224 

2,647 
151 
546 

2,193 
383 

1,400 

103 

328 

207 

156 

19 

82 

27 

453 

60 

242 

283 
74 
71 
182 
671 
109 
6 

2,580 
960 

1.546 

1,094 
565 
779 

1,084 

620 

8 

37 

468 

705 

40 
33 

258 
3 
10 
14 
39 
19 
84 

105 
1,041 


Female.,  Total.  '  Male. 


I 


36,967  I  60,570  t  2.807 


12,  606  I  21. 044 
2, 138  I  3. 573 
2, 539   4, 177 

17.267  I  27.713 
2,417  I  4,063 


829  I 
360  , 
291  ! 

3,154 
211  . 
810  I 

2,965 
715  I 

3,271  I 

«J5  i 
665  t 
350  I 
275  , 

38 
118 
158 
403 


463 
372 
175 
134 
110 
1,009 
207 


4,059 

1.404 

3,044 

l.OPO 

9:{6 

900 

1,929 

1,281 

13 

71 

763 

1.117 

38 

16 

399 

4 

15 

18 

98 

33 

123 

173 

1,500 


839 
311 
355 
1,181 
121 


1,466 

617 

515 

5,801 

362 

1,356 

5.158 

1.098 

4.671 

168 
993 
557 
431 
57 
200 
185 
856 
126 

705 
655 
249 
205 
301 
1,740 
316 
6 

6,639 
2,424 
4,590 
2,784 
1,501 
1,679 
3,013 
1,901 
21 
108 
1,231 
1,822 

78 
49 

657 
7 

25 
32 

137 
52 

207 

278 
2,541 


10 

15 

4 

125 

19 
133 
257 

70 
206 

32 
79 
70 
29 
9 
0 
0 
85 
7 

122 

27 

39 

23 

4 

116 
24 


Female. 


3.541 


319 

648 

1.  775 

110 


548 
81 

155 
71 
28 
13 

123 

114 


1 

0 

0 

71 

1 

31 

308 

86 

191 

0 

101 

16 

68 

28 

0 

0 

94 

12 

267 

41 

58 

52 

7 

172 
51 


780 
95 

240 
42 

157 
26 

165 

164 


Total. 
6,348 


1.528 

630 

1.003 

2,956 

231 


11 
15 
4 
196 
20 
164 
565 
156 
397 

32 
180 
86 
97 
37 
0 
0 
179 
19 

389 
68 
97 
75 
11 


1.328 
176 
395 
113 
185 
39 
288 
278 


5 
113 


16 
0 
91 


1 

10 
9 
22 
74 
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Tablk  5. — Summari;  of  atatistlos  of  pnbHo  high  aeJwoU. 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


Physics. 
Male.     Female. 


_l 

United  States 21,517     32,702 


North  Atlantic  Division .- 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division  . . . 
"Western  Division 


7,055  I 
1,148 
1,780  < 
10, 275 
1.253  ' 


10, 447 
2,215 
2, 372 

16,051 
1,617 


North  Atlantic  Division  :    | 

Maine ' 

New  Hampshire j 

.Voi-niont 

>Mas.<4achni<etts ' 

Rhodo  Island ! 

Connecticut   j 

New  York j 

(New  Jersey i 

Penusylvania 

'South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  . . 

Virgiuia 

West  Vir/jinia 

Norl  h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenncsseo 

Alabama 

MiBRiHsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansns 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  DiviHion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinuiH 

Michj;:an 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa  

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebruska 

KansMs 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

AVvonnn;? 

Colorndo 

New  ^Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

"Washington 

Orepon  

Californio 


•   5S0 
280  I 
222  ' 

2,078 
115 
402 

1,670 
620 

1,176 

100 
249 
]* 
152 
12 
5t 
35 
312 
73 


748 

270 

253 

2,642 

2m 

574 
1,834 

7C4 
3,093 


073 
204 
346 
36 
71 
293 
320 
104 


Total. 


54,210 


Chemistry. 
Male.  iFemaleJ  Total. 


_!  . 


History. 


Male.  .Female.   Total. 


0,280  '  13.980     23,285  '  2», 717     49,200  i    78,917 


3,030 
437 
559 

4,093 

580 


4,848 
535 
963 

6.772 
868 


8,478  !  10,451 
972  ;     1, 


1,522  I 

10.865 

1.448 


2,321 
12,786 
2,221 


1,334 

550 

475 

4,720 

3K4 

070 

3,504 

1,  200 

4,2C9 


270 

:}70  ! 

172 

228  1 

56 

125 

218 

2h0 

00 

40 

780 

1,105 

154 

2C0 

34 

.... 

2,ono 

2.034 

1,033 

1,467 

1.7C6 

3,  230 

1, 205 

1,709 

6:»5 

993 

5U8 

097 

1,200 

1.887 

601 

1,344 

8 

29 

:>9 

453  ' 
6;J0  I 


S85  I 


87 

02  1 

24 

8 

219 

3(8  1 

4 

5 

13 

13 

7 

12 

71 

125 

18 

23 

78 

103 

129 

142 

003 

780 

321 
140 
115 
1,244 
58 
179 
900 
191 
392 


181 
922  j 
419  i 

498  I 
48  j 
"122 
328  I 
038 
177  I 

052  j 
•100 
181 
498 
145 
1,  885 
303 
34 

5. 0:^3 
2.500 
5, 0(»2 
2,914 
1,618 
1,  295 
3,  o:>3 

1.945 
8  ' 
08  I 
1,205  I 
1.615 

179 


9 
20 
19 
196 
41 
181 
271 
1,3.^0 


309 
180  ' 
123  1 
1,636  t 
HI 
260 
851 
335 


630 
326  , 
238  I 

2.880  I 
160 
445 

1,841  ' 
526 


16,937  I 
3,749  I 
3,748  ' 

21,255  ' 
3,511 


27,388 
5.IW7 
C,Of» 

34, 0*1 
6.732 


264  I 

235  . 

4,213  ■ 

247 ; 

660 
2,212  I 
.556  I 


1,015 

304 

355 

5,037 

532 

1.083 

3,634 

1.006 


1,031        1,423       1,292       8,941 


61 
93 

84  I 
CO 

^  \ 
5 

i\ 
'^\ 

15  1 
22  I 
GO  I 
181  I 
67  I 
14    . 


28 
45 

i:u 

133 
25 
12 
48 
71 
39 

283 
110 

37 

49  I 

57 ; 

322 
1C5  ! 


0 

193  ' 
120  ' 


10  ; 

372  I 
201 


89  ' 
138 
218 
199  I 

33  I 

17 

51  1 
165  I 

62  I 

406  I 
187 

52 

71 
117 
503 
172 

14 


854 

1.542 

2,396 

040 

724 

1,873 

650 

1,381 

2,031 

55S 

787 

1,345 

145 

201 

340 

262 

294 

556  1 

330 

670 

912  ' 

314 

678 

992  • 

5(:5 
327 


10 

ol 

19 

22 

^  t 

31  1 

82 

159  1 

241 

0 

Ol 

0  1 

5 

3 

8  ■ 

18 

AH 

GO  [ 

5 

5 

10  , 

30 

51 

87 

31 

50 

81 

371 

534 

005 

I 

81 
259 
436  I 

318  i 
49  I 
177 
100 
411  j 


1 


307  1 

440  I 
107  I 
164 
246  I 
876  I 
167  i 
14  1. 

I 
2.G04 
1,230  I 
1,995 
1,498  , 
557  I 
958  i 
1,610  t 
776 
24 
43 
601  I 
800 

101  1 

32 
563  I 

15 

16 

19 

34 

21 

92 

155 

1,173 


46 
731 
947 
714 

97 

V^ 

441 

137 

617  ' 
646  I 
264  ' 
287  ] 
189 
1,542 
203  I 


3,901 

1,826 

3,672 

2,541 

944 

1.625 

2,649 

1,646 

23 

88 

1,071 

1,270 

100 
20 

935 
1 
26 
38 
63 
42 

130 

285 
1,871 


1,781 

628 

590 

9.230 

749 

1.749 

5,846 

1,592 

6,233 

127 
990 
1,383 
1,032 
146 
389 
533 
852 
235 

924 

1,086 
871 
451 
435 

2,418 

370 

14 

6,506 
3,056 
6,607 
4,0S0 
1,501 
2,583 
4,259 
2,422 
46 
131 
1.762 
2,070 

201 
52 
1,498 
16 
42 
57 
97 
03 
222 
440 
3,044 
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Table  6. — Summarjf  of  attUisiics  of  public  high  aehooU, 
EQUIPMENT  AKD  INCOME. 


State. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division  . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  DiviKion . . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Weatem  Di v  ision 


Norlh  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampflhire 

Vermont 

MassArbnnctts 

Rbotlolaland 

Connecticut , 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  — 

Virpinia 

Wct^t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Houtb  Carolina 


Georgia . 
rida.. 


Florid 
South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennoeaeo 

Alabama 

MissJaaippi 

Louisiana 

Texa4 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Michi^n 

Wiseonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MLutonrt 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexic  o 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Ore  iron 

California 


Value 


Amount    i     Income 


Nnmber    ,  of  ™«n.l,.  ^/^"^raml'       from 
^.tS,""!   .^"p'S£,      '"-S."""^     *"'""" 


etc. 


feea. 


,    Total  in. 
come  from 

all 
.sources.* 


UnitedStates $1,211,147       $ol,8ll.044     $5,923,800         $610,350       $8,374,104 


487, 104 
42,  725 
35.603 

008,421 
37.144 


15,401 
5,903 
10.060 
75. 478 
C045 
23,727  ' 
260,  555  I 
22.027 
67,089 

1,090  . 
2.  356  I 
8,005  ! 
3,5^18  I 

805 
21,000 

770  I 
3,721  ' 

830 


7.  361 
1. 380 
5,7t=5 
2, 922 
1,513 
11,050 
3,012 
800 

92, 2'J9 

79,040 

75.  521 

103,  286 

52,  489 

40,518 

69.356 

40, 320 

500 

1, 185 

20,  626 

30,  741 

2,  .'>56 

1,800 

10,019 


650 
275 
1,900 
2,210 
1,938 
1,932 
13, 8J4 


18, 049, 702 
1,060,356 
2,191,607 

25,461,646 
3, 841,  673 


1.474,161 
340,003 
511,818 

3, 106. 584 
401.234 


658,450 
672,0:iO 
080,  -1 .50 

5, 128,  017 
00,  700 

1.184,218 

6,  016.  220 
892.  883 

3.  326, 105 

43.  500 
187.5;0 
GOO.OCO 
110,725 

50,  000 
157,  501 

s:j,  000 

3C:J.  080 
71,050 

201.310 

:52:»,  .'■.72 

12K,  2.'»0 
153.  f-UO 
3. 5liO 
1,  08.5,  275 
i:{3,  lUtO 
100,100 

4. 470,  991 
1.744,045 
3,  303.  451 
3, 335, 531 
1,941,275 
2, 205.  528 
8, 429, 194 
1,  742,  e€0 


182,  001) 
1,  208,  071 
1,778,900 

421, COO 

172,000 

1,038.700 

3,500 

102, 000 

400 

148,  500 

92,  TOO 

491,150 

286.  473 

1, 085, 950 


07.015 
46,  360  I 
52.263 
169, 184 
12, 809 
39.  304 
008,  327 
12^1.  457 
295,340 

16,  492 
153,305 


41,041 
2,500 
20,  443  I 
16.  010  I 
03,  402 
26, 210 

33.  .571 
98.051  , 
33,850 
27,734 
4,007 
275,391 
37,918  ! 


778,  707 
179,  3.52 
343,919 
607, 016 
43,  988 
1.57.  217 
277. 814 
273, 519 


48,  458 
165,  2U5 
231,329 

32.  2.50 
4,391 
06, 140 


5.500 
03,080 


44, 274 

15,  8S7 

259.  007 


192,  555 
59,734 
85.420  I 

250.  382  ' 
28,  259 


4,065 
4.889 
12, 162 
20,781 
1,604  I 
12,116  ! 
101,676  I 
10,206  I 
24,390  , 

650  ; 
14,331  I 


4,241 


1,543  I 
3,520  ' 
35,219  ' 

330  ] 

7,098  ' 
8.011  1 
8.661  , 

21,141 
375 

37,  488 
2,046 


53.305 

11,367 

39.  526 

52,  8i;6 

22.581 

6.420 

28.598 

12,507 

48 

1,237 

0.009 

12, 768 


384 
'99J 


'3,'779' 


475 
2,133 
20,192 


2.  576,  018 
404, 817 
616,648 

4, 235,  357 
641. 264 


81.735 

220, 480 

102,  640 

295,030 

14,563 

72.084 

1,135,925 

133,663 

519, 898 

17,042 
167.  630 


45. 282 
2,500 
21,980 

25,  210 
08.621 

26,  540 

40,669 
106,662 

42. 517 

48,875 

5.072 

331,875 

40,  978 


832. 072 
190,719 
404.  890 
795.  787 
404,889 
248,  451 
457,011 
286,026 
48 
40,695 
321.672 
244,  097 

32.634 
4.391 
67, 139 


5,803 


66,808 


58. 156 
26,  384 
279,  889 


*^ Includes  aluo  certain  amounts  not  inclu(lc«l  in  tlio  pre«.»cding  coluniua. 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  statistics  of  endowed  aca^emieSy  seminaries,  and  otkw  private 
secondary  schools  for  1892-9S, 

SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS  AND  STUDENTS. 


State. 


United  States. 


•lilt 
l»  434  3, 038  3,  223.6, 261  50, 074  46, 073 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Control  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Weateru  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Riiode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Marvland  — 

District  of  Columbia... 

Virfifinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georuiiv 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Keututrky 

Tennessee 

Alahunia 

Misni-'^Hippi 

Lonisiuna 

Texas  

ArkansaH 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illin<»i8 

Michiixan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Soutli  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washinpton 

Oregon 

Califomia 


Secondary 
instructors. 


I        Students  in 
secondary  grades. 


I  l| 


_L 


618|1.341  1,473  2,814  20,299117,840 


2671 

2H2| 

275| 

92 1 


465 
430 
619, 

1831 


Colored  sec- 
ondary 

students  (in- 
cluded in 
preceding 
column). 


Stadenta  below 
secondary  gradee. 


|I31  I 


•a 
s 


06,147'  391,  432   823  29,398  34,782 


64,180 


38, 139     21|     14!    35   8, 929,  8, 073|  17, 002 


13,622   2541  276   530   5, 633t  7,264 


408|    873,  7.7261  5,796 

4951    925!  8,432|  8,81l'  17,243    1081  137,  245  6,797   8,896 

642  1,26111,387  10,95922,346,      7|       5     12  5,407,7,082 

2051     388   2, 230l2,667     4,897!       ll      0       1  2,632   3,967 


43' 
76, 

541 


29 
25 
22 

80  187 

6  19 

38  58 

178  475 

47  146 

93  283 


4 

27, 

11 


7 

57 
40 


52  106 

3i  5i 

73  122! 

32  44 

58  06' 


X\ 
5;{ 
22 
42 
16 
5 


441     116' 
20       20 


til 

20 
18| 
27 


55      129 
2         2 


4 

14 
16 


7 
31 
40 


3  0 

1  0 

5,  15 

3  3 


71' 
54i 
64t 

266 
24 
86 

517 

118! 

273 

6, 

61 

43 

60 

6 

111 
45, 
66 
10 
I 
81 

UK) 
45 
79 
57 
96 
18' 
10 


45 
115 

a:.  I 

421 
44! 
50, 
122 

ill 

42 

30, 

4 

3 
18 
2, 


114|  1, 

130,  1, 

118'  1, 

453  2. 
43 
144! 

992  5. 

264  2. 

550,  4, 

13 
1181 

8l)i 
166    1 

111 
233    2 

89, 
132'  1 


201|  1,214 
3431  837 
192    1,155 

748  2,  804 
440!  296 
813|  966 
8:^41  5,919 
259  1,213 
4691  3,436 

147, 
6-24 
447 
746 
57 


131 
9l7l 
558 
470| 
102 


218  1,700 
8G9  765 
291  1,144! 
161^       157, 


148    1.  132    i,018 


I 


219 
92 

149 
75 


31KJ  2.2lt7. 

8ol  754 

1.526  1,682 

350  642 

176    1.577  1.997 

46       513  395; 

20.       177  116 


212  2,800' 

74!  403, 

201 1  1,600 

50'  302; 

99|  642 

86'  746 

100'  1,411' 

251  2,  164' 

9  23 

21  70i 

73  380) 

70  6181 

4'  0' 

3  0 

33  218 

5  38 


1^1 


27       13       40,       336 


12; 

46 


1,755' 
927| 

2. 283 
65h. 
385! 
612 
987 

2,094 

^^! 
124' 

502 
585 

63 

37 

209, 

19, 


2, 415' 
2,180' 
2,347 
6,552 
736 
1,  779 
11,753, 
3. 472, 
7.905 

278, 
l,64lt 

1.  005' 

2.  2251 
169 

3.  9271 
1,634 
2.435 

318 

2,150 

4,513 

1.605 

3,208 

992! 

3,574 

9u8i 

293 

4,5641 

1.390, 

3,943] 

1.050, 

1,  0271 

1,358 

2,398 

4,258| 

70 

194 

801 

1,  203* 

63 

37 

427 

57 


0| 
1- 
01 
15 
0 
1 
0 
3 
1 
I 
0 
0- 
0 


132 
115, 
130j 
438 
197 
374! 
4, 341 1 
8-25; 


2   2,37' 


43  55 

0  0 

6lj  111 

55'  41 

75,  53 

20  16 

I  I 

0  Ol 

0  0 

18  23 

43i  56 

35  39 

Oi  0 

12  19 

0.  0 


0, 

0 

o| 

98! 

0 


130 
356 
161 
807 
58 


280, 


19!  33,  52|  227  437 1  W4 
25'  26  61,  327  359  686 
941     106,     200|  1,084    1,257!    2,341 


I 


I 


172i  1.245 

96j  892 

1281  1,849 

36  135 

! 
0 

-I 

99!  1,758 

741  344 

0  1,5581 

31  450| 

0  1661 


848 
878 
795 


12,897 
15,193 
12,480 
6,600 


144 
210 
115 
476 
143 
665 

4.609 
668 

1.143 

115 

266; 

3351 
1,001 

108, 
1,599 

987' 
2,  375, 

479' 

871 
2,090, 

849 
1.744 

639; 
1,643 

392 

168 


276 

826 

246 

914 

340 

930 

8,950 

1,403 

3,620 

-245 

621 

406 

1,808 

166 

2.844 

1,870 

4,224 

614 

1,710 

2,968 

1,644 

3.603 

083 

3,201 

842 

334 


I        I 
n       o 


l!  003!      0^ 

3j  172       7011 

21  512    1,117     1,629 

11  394|          ~ 

1  717 

1  407       3261 

0|  532       561 

0  1,149   1,201 

0,  69       166 

0  81'      106 

0  237       271 

3  244       302 


1,861 
873 
,620 

1.081 
704)  1,421 
733 

1,003 

2,353 
214 
187 
508 
546 


0  38 

..|  30 

0  66, 

..  127, 


05 
52 
133 
314 


372'      543 


•r 


0,  0  0  102'      212 
0  0  0  285       .326 

1,  0  1  1,622,  2,202 

!         I         i  I 


133 

82 

180 

441 


015 


314 

611 

3,014 
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Tablk  8. — Summary  of  »tati8tic9  of  private  secondary  schools. 
STUDENTS  AND  COUKSBS  OF  STUDY. 


Students  preparing  for  college. 

College  prepara- 
tory atndenta  in 
graduating  class 
of  1893. 

Graduates  in 
class  of  1893. 

State. 

ClaHsical  course. 

Scientific  coarse. 

i  i  !  1 

!^     j    ^    1     H 
10.786  4,22315,009 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

UuJted  State* 

1            1           '            '                                  ' 
7, 642  2, 834  10, 476j  3, 304    1, 696   5,  OOOj  4, 600   3,  719,  8,  31» 

North  Atlantic  Divieion.... 
South  Atlantic  Division .... 

Sooth  Central  Divialon 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

5.8911,380,  7.2713,786'     813   4,599 
1,499     Ho2    2,351      549,     313,       862 
1,474     869   2,3431,233'     873   2,106 
1,542     925   2,4671,703      709   2.412 
380,     197       577 1     371      126       497 

1,659       6»)6   2.205 
395,      223       018 
427'      330'       757 
704       448    1,152 
119         89       208 

2.379  1,794  4,173 
477,  350  833 
525'       605    1.130 

1,001  770  1,777 
218       188       406 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire    

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

SouUi  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia .. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

So'th  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

A  rkausas 

Indian  Territory 

N<Htb  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiscon.siu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KauiMis 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wroming 

Colora<lo 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomla 


337 
530 
2:}9| 

1,013 
205 
251 

1, 344  i 
86-1 

1, 108. 


130 
91 
05 

256 
15 
87 

360 
82 

264 


I 


467 

621 

334, 
1,  209' 

220 

338 
1,704  1.084 

946,     482: 
1,  372  1. 112) 


58 
242 

96 
546 

38, 
128' 


7 

33 
49 
192 

15] 
14 


65 
275 
145 
738 

53 
142 


252  1.336 
67  549 
184,   1,296 


^1 
7; 
37, 
55 


26 
113' 

73 
477' 

5  1 
410  308| 
116|  961 
251   317 


2721  821 

565  306 

167  80 

189  148 


8, 

49 

37 

112 

0 

718;  184 


29 
120 
110 
532 


212 

568 
56 


68 
115, 

85' 
13 


96, 
59 

6 


354i  181 

871  285 

247,  123 

337  291 

160!  13 

211;  276 


144 

19, 


319   77' 

741  150l 

182  160 
45   3i 


3901  305 
2241  130| 
342   319, 


58 
68 
139 


476  263 
5 


36 
86 
54 


45 

1| 


80 
77 


94. 
52, 


84'  187| 

236  1231 

7391  342; 

11  10 


49' 
154 

75 


5 

107 

2 

27l 

0 

118 

28 

16 

10 

84 
144 

69; 
2441 

25! 

270 

37 

0 


13, 
156' 

39| 
139 

o| 

302 
96 
86 
31 

265, 

429 

192 

535' 

38 

540 

91 

10, 

371  j 
144' 

473 

119 

79 

270 

176 

490 

27 

28 

62 

173, 


65' 

31 

72 

260 

26| 

74 
556 
262 
313 


34! 
56, 
00, 
0 
126 
41 
54 
17 

83 

122 

23| 

149 

8' 

35 

4 

3 

I60' 

53' 

122 

36 

34. 

59I 

65 

143 

1 

9 

7 

15 


36' 

^^\ 

47 

152, 
6 
15 

183 
28 
99 

10 
10 
23 
34 
0 
58 
31 
47 
10 


90, 

22i 

116 

29 

32 

4 

1 

57 

66 

76 

13 

17 

27, 

46! 

106| 

2 

9 

17 

12 


lOli 

71 
119 
412' 
32 
89 
739 
290 
412 

17 
44 

79 
94 
0 
184 
72 

loi; 

27! 

119 

212 

45 

2C5 

37 

67 

8 

4 

1 

2171 

119 

198 

49 

51 

86 

nil 

249 

3 

18 
24 
27 


129 
148 
188 
332 
40; 

110' 
716 
335| 

431 

10! 
81 
62 
75 
0 

83, 
57 
78' 
31 

90 

152 
28i 

1401 
31' 
63 
17 
4 
I 

273 
50 

173 
51; 
66, 
56 
91 

I61' 

:J' 

15 
52 


24 


44 


13 
4 


45 


122 
97, 
123 
339 
43, 
113' 
545 
130! 
282 

22 
30 

-I 

0' 
65 
54 
60 
13 

60J 
215' 

43 
127 

42 
lOlj 

n 


1231 
64 
130 

^^\ 
37 

78 

155 

2 

22 

35 

42 


0' 


251 
245 
261 
671 

83 
223 
.261 
465 
713 

32 
117 

75 
162 
0 
148 
111 
144 

44 

150 
367 

71 
267 

73 
164 

28 

10 

396 
114 
303 
05 
110 
93 
169 
316 
3 
34 
50 
94 


27 

4 


85 


26   23 

36   17 

259,  118 


49 

53 

377 


20 

59! 

256 


28 
89; 
311 


14 
10 

82 


4 

8 
56 


18 
24 
138, 


23 
41 
92, 


24 
13 
97, 


47 
54 

189 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  ttattsiica  of  private  secondary  schooU. 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


1 

22,140 

Latin. 

1 

Greek 

1      i 

8,278  6,713] 

4,437,4,768; 
823,     806 
882     382 

1, 005     501 
441      19C; 

285       83 
450     309 
211      .84. 
827  1,  244 
105      137 
193      101, 
1,2381,637' 
511     588 
017     525 

21       22i 
114      195 

70       57 
138     236 

0  0 
254     121 

78      193| 

138       42 

10         0; 

129       50, 

414.       50' 

105,       22 

57        121 

14     218 

85       25, 

70         2 

8         3 

474     132 
81        24, 

172       29; 
83,       47 

309,     110, 
68       151 

107         0, 

249'     133, 

1  3 
181         0' 
76         4 
57;        4 

1    0, 

Frencl 

German. 

sut«. 

9 

"a 

1 

15. 570 

1' 

.     1 
£     1 

e 

1 

1 

i 

7,056 

4,253 
852 
336 

2,220 

i 
1 

7,069 

3,85ft 
581 
623 

1,070 
44^ 

1 

UnltwlStatoa 

37,716 

6,011 

1,367 

1,04317,756 

5, 991  10, 759 
1,550,  2,416 
1,005,  1,387 
1,842   2,343 
655'      851 

I61'      244 

175  484 
129       213 

1, 154,  2,  398 
156       203 
359       520 

2.635   4,272 
339,      927 
883    1,408 

51,        73 
411'      606 
274       331 
232       468 
0           0 
101;      312 

176  369 
2021       244 

13'         13 

135        185 

220       270 

82'       104 

23,        35 

404|      622 

139        164 

0           2 

2           5 

268       400 

196       220 

520       555 

135       182 

05,       175 

78i        93 

30,        36 

404'      537 

8         11 

14!        14 

95;         99 

17         21 

12         12 

15,025 

North  Atlantic  DivUion .... 
Sowth  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Diviaion 

Wctttem  Di virion 

10,028 
3,972 
3,140 
3,988 
1,018 

5^18 

8Xt 

450 

1.63S 

227 

450 

2,587 

1,280 

1,95^ 

60 
490 
252 
874 

20 

1,101 

501 

001 

73 

622 

1,021 

384 

390 

91 
488 
196 

48 

1,173 
174 
519 
127 
30() 
232 
412 

'1 

42 
104 
140 

0 

0 

90 

10 

Go 

HI 

150 

5S0 

6,709 
2.401 
2,811 
3,070 
589 

16,737 
6,373 
5.941 
7,058 
1.607 

3,738 
756 
050 

1,380 
387 

009 

67 

232 

315 

54 

8,103 
1.433 

859 
3,8W 

731 

North  Atlantic  Divinion: 
Maine 

434 
365 
352 

1,330 
170 
487 

1,771 
507 

1,293 

82 
281 
124 
348 

982 
1.255 

802 
2,908 

397 

937 
4,358 
1.787 
3.251 

142 

771 

370 

1.222 

215 
402 
163 
59<^ 
08 
141 
l.llO 
472 
541 

18 

109 

08 

134 

0 

231 

71 

116 

0 

110 
304 
78 
40 
12 
55 
44 

37 
130 

40 
300 

56 

87 
205 

39 
45 

1 

231 

^2 

128 
30 
76 

3 
5 
2 
4 

0 

■i 

19 

110 

27 

17 

2 

30 

26 

1 

53 
44 
42 
43 
3 
12 
20 
44 
0 
5 
37 
12 

12 

106 

48 

381 

19 

123 

1,781 

755 

1,028 

10 

1^ 
247 

7? 

42 

46 

8 

101 
04 

Vo 

J? 

556 
85 

248 
6^ 

178 

Tj 

: 

19 
09 
98 

200 
1,514 

45 

65 

29 

2 

139 

112 

37 

23 

33 

165 

13 

I 

263 
138 
318 
66 
130 
137 

293 
G 

31 

New  Uainpsliiro 

205 

Vermont 

146 

Mnnsachusetts 

1,013 

RJiotlo  I8luu4 

Conncctieiit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

76 

413 

3.295 

1,108 

I*enii9ylvania   

1.817 
35 

South  A 1  hint ic  Division. 
Delaware 

Mnrj'IftM'l     rrr- --- 

633 

District  of  Columbia 

125 
320 

West  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(veortcia 

0^        20 
5*7,  1,088 
209       770 
076    1,277 

34 1       107 

413|      035 
793'  1,814 
2711      055 
405;      8.M 
138,       229 
541 1  1,029 
172       308 
18         06 

527    1,700 
3:10       510 
540    1,005 
135       202 
118       421 
173,       405 
220       0:i8 
050    1,395 
6,         14 
32'         74 
198        302 
12:1        201^ 

3'          3 

•      10         10 

40.       142 

7          17 

5tt       115 

51 1       102 

137       293 

271)       859 

107 
75 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabanua 

Misftiasipvi 

10 
?f6 

liOuisiuiia 

43 

Texas  

Arkansas 

260 
34 

Indian  Territory 

2 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio   

819 

223 

Illinois 

Miehigaii 

566 
134 
546 

Minnesota. 

282 

Iowa 

318 

Missouri 

675 

North  Dakota 

12 

South  Dakota 

34 

140 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 
Mt>utana 

150 
6 

Colorado. .. 

77 
1 
23 
77 
43 
166 

0 
4 
14 
14 
15 

84 
1 

27 
01! 

57; 
I8I; 

8 
2 
5 
16 
18 
147 

26 
2 
9 

63' 

52 

491 1 

34 
4 

14 

79 

70 

638 

22 

2K 

50 

New  Mexieo 

Utah 

50 
35 
0? 
113 

55 

60 

85 

211 

i65 

Washiu"ton 

95 

Orecou 

151 

California 

324 
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Table  10. — Summary  of  staiieiios  of  private  secondary  schooU. 
NUMBEE  OP  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 

South  Central  Di viaon 

North  Centriil  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampslure 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetts 

Bhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  J  ersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  A  thin  tic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

^Fe.st  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Gcorpla 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

•  Kentucky 

i  Tennessoe 

'  Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

iniinois 

'Michigan 

» Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Orecon  

Calitoruin 


Algebra. 


Geometry. 


Male.  Female. 


23, 337     17, 760 


9,453 
3,887 
4.280 
4,682 
1,035 


540 

C37 

321 

1,595 

241 

392 

2,703 

1,310 

1,714 

63 
517 
127 
870 

17 
080 
474 
730 

85 

084 
1.075 
490 
684 
122 
850 
294 
75 

1,411 

18G 

503 

136 

374 

193 

427 

1,133 

15 

53 

108 

143 

0 
0 

62 
17 
110 
74 
101 
Oil 


Total.  1  Male.  'Female. 


J- 


41,100  !  11,980       7,607 


6.190 
2,662 
4,412 
3,637 


512 
310 
293 

1,034 
105 
389 

1.926 
388  1 

1,224 

65| 
345 
175  I 
344  I 

3 
583 
404 
074 


474 

1,258 

392 

758 

253 

1,011 

223 

43 

041 

297 

559 

.    177 

150 

157 

338 

897 

35 

51 

215 

111 


41  ' 

7 

51 

14 

80 

70 

120 

470 

i 


15,643 
0,540 
8.692 
8,310 
1,903 


1,052 

956 

614 

2,629 

346 

781 

4,629 

1,698 

2,938 

128 
862 
302 

1,223 
20 

1,572 
878 

1,410 
151 

1,158 
2,333 

888 
1.442 

375 
1,861 

517 

118 

2,052 
483 

1,062 
313 
533 
350 
705 

2,030 

50 

104 

323 

254 

41 
7 
116 
31 
190 
150 
287 
1,081 


5,588 
1,604 
1,907 
2,301 
580 


235 
348 
146 

1.124 
155 
230 

1.090 
618 

1,036 

21 
281 

94 
456 
0 
274 
136 
297 


305 

368 

104 

296 

61 

480 

96 

17 

551 
101 
297 
54 
208 
140 
257 
473 
3 

37 
04 
56 


8,176 

774 

1.764 

1,513 

380 


207 
193 
163 
600 
50 
211 
1,013 
140 
584 

25 
83 
72 
91 
0 
134 
155 
197 
17 

157 
441 
134 

288 
00 
540 
106 
8 

253 

134 

262 

77 

71 

60 

180 

313 

7 

30 

86 

40 


Total. 


19,587 


8.764 
2,878 
3,671 
3.814 
960 


Trigonometry. 


Male.  Female.  Total 


3,680 


1,508 
477 
734 
706 
145 


10 


40  1 

31 

14  ! 

1 

40  1 

2) 

44  1 

33 

02  ! 

67 

380 

209 

442 
541 
309 

1.724 
211 
447 

2,703 
767 

1,620 

46 
364 
166 
547 
6 
408 
291 
494 

56 

552 

800 
328 
584 
151 
1.020 
202 
25 

804 
•235 
559 
131 
339 
200 
437 
786 
10 
07 
150 
96 


71 

15  . 
69  ' 

77  t 
129  i 
589  I 


7 
37 
28 
540 
27 
38 
357 
246 
228 

5 

89 
33 
139 

2 
70 
28 
69 
33 

182 
168 
76 
157 
27 
08 
18 
8 

277 
54 
56 
16 
99 
11 
45 

152 

3 

9 

24 

20 

0 


1,909 


400 
207 
702 
510 
90 


5,539 


02 

20 
.  5 
118 

44 

75 

0 
23 

n 

37 

0 
42 
25 
03 

8 

47 
163 

82 
160 

75 
154 

19 
2 

104 
71 
92 
21 
33 

0 

16 

126 

4 

4 
34 

10  I 


1,908 

084 

1.436 

1,276 


14 

67 
37 
662 
47 
43 
476 
290 
303 

5 
112 
42 
176 
2 
121 
53 
132 
41 


331 
158 
317 
102 
252 
37 
10 

.181 
125 
148 
37 
132 
11 
61 
278 
7 
13 
58 
25 

10 


1  14 

11  33 

22  ,  88 

40  '  133 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools, 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State. 


United  States 10, 090 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division 
North  Central  Division 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Islard 

Connecticut 

New  York.. 

New  Jersey 

Peuusylvunia 
South  Atlantic  DiviHion 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georpia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissiKHippi 

LoulHinuu 

Texas 

ArUan-nas 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

NcbrnHka 

Kansas 

Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado* 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washinj^ton 

Oref^on 

California ... 


16  1 

16 

18 

81 

4  1 

5 

12  j 

43 

24  1 

42 

35  1 

70 

12  i 

236 

67 

38 

105 

1 

15 

1« 

100 

65 

165 

81 

132 

213 

130 

56 

186 

450 

518 

977 
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Table  12. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools, 
EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 


State. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


KoHh  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Haraiisliirc 

Vermun  t 

MassachuHctUs 

Kliotlo  Islnud 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

NcwJersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbiu  . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama  - 

MissiKsippi 

LouiKiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Indian  TeFritnrj- 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

,  Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri .*.. 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kafisas 

"Wchtem  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Nnmber  of 

volumes 
in  libraries. 


1, 219, 118 


Valno  of 

grounds  and 

buildings, 

apparatus, 

etc. 


$44, 395, 941 


650,412 
118,070  1 
113,  766 
272. 529 
64,a41 


25, 233, 665 
3,  D87, 875 
3, 208,  450 
8, 698, 451 
3,267,^ 


4P5  1 
300  . 
8,5(15 
1,6<)0  ' 
7.525  I 
7.Gb7 
11,850 
20,:589 


19,279 

366.300 

34,412 

78J,  OCO 

23,  030 

814.779 

103,  208 

4,194.586 

12,000 

512,000 

26, 213 

1, 285, 465 

198,218 

8,159  184 

31,450 

2,795,976 

202,002 

6,  322,  376 

1,825 

135,000 

37, 200 

1. 579, 500 

13, 125 

400.000 

24, 000 

457,  ;oo 

1,150 

7,400 

24, 301 

518, 100 

5.154 

2'J2,  H25 

8,015 

571,950 

3,300 

86,000 

23,875 

431.300 

23, 8('8 

764,  550 

8,000 

291,  700 

15,000 

386.  450 

12,005 

349,  550 

23,163 

694,000 

4,155 

103, 600 

2,800 

127, 300 

72,  651 

1, 180, 024 

30,666 

331,675 

51,700 

1,607,000 

8.291 

672,667 

25,  070 

860,000 

10,  505 

740, 250 

15.  275 

38,0<0 

34,710 

1, 967,  035 

1,000 

25.  000 

2. 1(0 

120.  200 

11.055 

737, 200 

8,900 

413,  400 

7,000 


384,  COO 
50.  0(  0 
267,  000 
449,  000 
350.  000 
1,  760j  500 


Amount 
of  State 

or  munici- 
pal aid. 


Income 
IVora 

tuition 
fees. 


$201,440     $4,586,530 


Amount 
from  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


$1, 545, 9C8 


43, 221 
85.946 
56, 143 
66,130 
0 


2, 429, 766 
370, 305 
492,245 

1.003.352 
290, 862 


i 


12,010 

800 

1,584 

7.575 

0  ' 

1.750  I 

17, 480 

1,200  I 

822  , 

0 

8,800 

0 

050 

0 

1.517 

7,030  I 

16,  319 

1,000  ' 

4,691 
0.326  j 
2.850  ! 

13,700  I 

0  ' 

7.510  , 

2, 160  , 

15,900  ' 

0 

8,330 

56,  700 

0 

0  ' 
1, 100  , 
0 
0 
0 
0 


27.520 
53,  936 
47,680 
440, 918 
49, 120 
61,350 
1,107,442 
300.  307 
341,487 


1,  350. 204 
06,380 
35,020 
55,817 
38,547 


17, 235 
46, 113 
21,  378 

129, 385 
14, 135 
38,950 
05.818 
40,695 

976.  465 


23,800 

10.350 

85.122 

40,700 

10,  800 

7,500 

84,318 

800 

4,400 

0 

85, 437 

350 

28.48.1 

1.380 

38, 115 

5,300 

9,830 

0 

85.892 

2,300 

153,  372 

26. 150 

•33,841 

0 

72, 199 

770 

41.309 

3,000 

81,  928 

1,000 

18. 056 

1, 200 

2,088 

0 

Total  in- 
come from 
all  sources. 


208,  303 

33. 832 

152,  2?;o 

127,955 

71,204 

114, 173 

3.  100 

222,  025 

2,000 

8,383 

25. 188 

34, 900 

I 

1,375 


$6,333,038 


17,  O.-iO 

800 

10,  783 

1,120 

1.38) 

10,  429 

0 

CO  I 

0 

0  I 
1. 1.')0  I 
13,  030 


27.601  , 

500 
25,500  ' 
38,801   I 
12.029  ' 
184,900 


250 

0 

14. 200 

6,550 

17.547 

0 


3. 823, 191 
472, 631 
583,408 

1, 125,  299 
329,409 


66.771 
100. 879 
70,  642 
577, 878 
03.255 
102,  050  . 
1, 190, 740 
342.  202 
1.318,774 

84,150 
134, 022 
18, 300 
85,768 
4.400 
87,334 
37, 493 
69,734 
10,830 

92.883 
188.848 
30,  691 
86,675 
44,969 
92,438 
22.316 
18,588 

225,359 

42.962 

219,  763 

129,  075 

72.  584 

121,602 

3,100 

223,185 

2,000 

8,383 

26, 338 

47.948 

1,375 


27,851 
500 
89,796 
45, 351 
20,576 
184, 960 
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Tablk  13. — Condensed  siatisiics  of  imblic  and  private  secondary  bcIiooU, 


Items  snmmariMHl  in  the  twelve  preceding 
tabloH. 


Number  of  high  schools 

Number  of  oticondary  instructors 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers » 

Number  secoudary  atiulent.-*,  tot;il 

Males 

Females 

Coloretl  Btndentf«  include<l  in  totals 

Colored  males 

Coloreil  fcraale.H 

Number  i>uih1.s  below  sceondary  miule.s 

Males 

Femalbs 

College  prcimratory  .students,  rhissical 

Males 

Females 

College  prei>aratory  BtudentH,  seientitic 

Males 

Females 

Number  in  graduating  classcH  of  1893 

Males 

Females 

College  preparatory  Htudeuts  in  graduating 

classes.  lt*93 .' 

Number  students  studying  Latin 

Males 

Females 

Number  studying  Greek 

Males 

Females 

Numlwsr  8tud3'ing  French 

Male« 

Females 

Number  studying  (icrman 

Males 

Females 

NumlxT  studying;  alju'ebra 

Males 

Female.s 

Number  studying  geometry 

Males 

Females 

Number  studying  trigonometry 

irales 

Females 

Number  studying  physics 

Males 

Fcmalee 

Number  studying  chemistry 

Males  - . .'. 

Females 

Nnmlier  studying  general  history 

Male.H *. 

Females 


St^atistics 
of  public 

high 
schools. 


2,812 

0,489 

4.129 

.'■>,  360 

232.  9jI 

OJ,  464 

139,  487 

3,227 

1J55 

2,071 

4.16,  855 

200, 621 

227,  'HU 

17,  572 

8,  98."> 

8,  587 

16,  r.C3 

8.  521 

8, 0-12 

29,410 

10, 256 

19, 154 


Per  cent 
to  total 
number 
students 
in  public 

high 
schools. 


8.815 
100,319 
39,311 
01,008 

7,92r 

4,87: 

3.050  ! 
14,959  I 

5,288 

9,071  i 
27,700  I 

0,026 
18, 134  I 
123, 177  ' 
49.874  , 
73,303 
GO,  570  ! 
23,603  1. 
36,907 

0,348 

2,  807 

3,541 
54,219 
21,517 
32,702  , 
23,285  I 

9,  291) 
13.  DSc; 
78,  917 
29,717 
49,  200 
I 


40.1  1 

59.9 

1.3 

7.1 


12.6 


3.8  . 

43.1 ; 


3.4 


11.9 


52.0 


1 -j-^'l 

! 

!          23.3 

1  9.9  i 
1 

'  33.9  1 
1 

1 

0.4  I 


Per  cent ' 

cf«#5o*5,.o      to  total     Grand  total 

i^^Jw«     number  |  for  public 

of  private    students  and  prirata 

JlrL      >n  private        high 

Rchot)ls.  I^igj^  Bchools. 

schools. 


4.246 

15,750 

7.167 

8.583 

329.0CI8 

143,  JWS 

185,560 

4,050 

1,546 

2,50.1 

501.  aj5 

230,019 

262,  OIG 

32,581 

19,  771 

12,810 

27,039 

16,163 

10.870 

37,729 

13, 560 

20,850 

13. 815 
108.  035 
61, 457 
76, 578 
16. 200 
ll,7g3 
4,417 
32,715 
12,001 
ao.714 
42,785 
17,  582 
25,203 
164,283 
73,211 
01,072 
80,157 
33.583 
44,574 
11.887 
6,437 
5,4.50 
73.217 
31,607 
41,610 
32,839 
14,570 
18,263 
lie,  129 
45,126 
65,003 


1.434 

0,  2t31 

3  038 

3, 223 

98  147 

.50,  074 

46, 073 

823 

391 

52.1  . 

47.9  1 

.9  ' 

432 

1 

64  UO 

".:;::::::i 

2i',  3<»8 

! 

34  782 

15,1'09 
10,  786 

15.0 

4,223 

10,470 
7  642 

10.9 

2,834 

8,310 
3  304 

8.7 

1,096 

5.000 

.. 

37,716 
22,  140 

15,570 

8,  278 

6.911 

1,367 
17. 756 

6,713 
11,013 
15, 025 

7,  9-.6 
7,069 

41,106 
23. 337 

17.  769 
19,  587 
1 1,  980 

7,607 
5,539  i 
3.630  j.... 
1,909  L... 

18,  9^8  ,' 
10,090  L... 

8,  908  1 . . . . 

9,  .554 

5,277  ;.... 
4,277  :...- 

31.212 
15,409  !.... 
15,803 


r 


39.2 


8.6 


18.5 


42.6 


20.4 


5.8 


10.8 


.9 


I 
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Table  14. — Shotcing  the  number  of  denominational  schools  included  in  the  tabled  of  pri- 
rate  secondary  schools  and  academies.     (Sec  also  Table  15.) 


Konsoctarian. 

2 

State. 

X 

1 

o 

g 

• 

.3 

• 

a 

u 

CC        M 

M 

Tr..tf<^1   Cf««a<i 

OOI 

O     IQI 

rri  IOC 

Epi«iHi]jaL    LnllimLii.  ^  M«tLiHliftt. '  M^  E.  houtli. 


ITiiited  States ,824 '3. 494  55. 129   S9 


North  Atlantic  Division .  |335  1, 748  2'J 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division.  171 
i^oii t fa  Ontral  Division ...  J  87 
North  Contra!  Division. .  Il07 
Western  Division j  24 

North  Atlantic  Division -.{ 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont - 

Massachusetts. . 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylv.iuia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhla. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Goorcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana. 

Texa.s 

Arkansas. 

Indian  Terri  t*>ry . 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois  . 

Michigan  . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota , . 

Nebraska ' 

Kansas  . 
Western  Division . 

f 'olorado . 

Utah 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California  . 


*\ 

1)  ifll 

"\ 

i 
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Table  15. — Detwniinational  schools^  number  of  teachers  and  students,     (Continued  from 

Table  14.) 


Friends. 

""zw- 

Roman 
Catholic. 

Prcabyt 

erian. 

Other  denomi- 
nationa. 

State. 

42 

a 

• 

1 

« 

1 

45 

1 

a 
160 

1 

1 
2,607 

1 

173 

1 

M 

698 

1 

8,513 

1 
68 

ID 

s 
s 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

rnitedStat«8 

1 
254  '3,870 

249 

4,381 

33 

152 

2,524 

North  Atlantic  BivUlon'. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
Bouth  Central  Division . . . 

19 
3 

155   2,028 
21       247 

16 

1 
4 
15 
9 

62 
1 
15 

48 
34 

1,103 

8 

232 

741 

523 

41 
19 
25 
55 
33 

183 
77 
95 
228 
115 

3 

2,  323 
1,142 
1. 100 
3,05T 
891 

20 

15 
20 
13 
14 
6 

73 
58 
38 
59 
21 

1,112 
873 
629 
8.3C 
931 

14 
2 
3 
9 
5 

79 
9 
10 
31 
23 

1,207 
159 
140 

Korth  Central  Division . . . 
^fVeat^m*  Division 

20 

78   1,604 

525 
493 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

1 
1 

3 
4 

1 

14 
10 
13 
17 

223 
316 
340 
210 

1 

1 

I 

4 

3 

12 
27 

39 

Vermont 

1         1 

3 
2 
2 

25 
2 
0 

"n 

11 

4 

113 

4 

35 

"iss" 

224 

60 

1,417 

73 

344 

.... 
.... 

148 

MfiS'*tM'J>>is«^tt^ 

446 

liliodo  iMland. 

i  1  io  1    ibi) 

1 

=> 

" 

1 

New  York 

4     23       209 
3  1     9  1       94 
11    113    1,575 

1  '     5  '       85 
1  1  14        119 

3 

7 
5 

1 

9 
44 

20 

3 

131 
606 
375 

43 

1 
1 
5 

7 
5 
25 

52 

New  oOFHev 

98 

Pennsylvaiiia 

424 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Dehiware ..... 

Maryland 

District  of  (.'olumbia. . . 

6 
2 

I 

28 

30 

2 

I 

10 

27 
12 

5 

25 
24 

432 

479 

28 

20 



50 
38 
95 

259 

128 

17 

55 

328 

313 



Virginia 

7 
6" 

26 

5 

314 

"264' 
143 
109 

1 

4 
5 

70 

Went  Virginia 

89 

Nortli  Carolina 



1  1     2  1       43 

1 

1 

8 

Soiitli  Carolina 

(Jeorgia 

:: 1 

Florida 

South  Central  Division:     |        1        |            i 
Kentn<ky ..' 

6 



— 

23 

389 

4 

66 

TeniiesMfC 

1 ' 

1 
1 

6 
2 

67 
43 

Alnb.iina 

... '...  1 

MiHsiHHi])pi 

3 

8 

110 

■t 

4 

34 

Louiniuna 1 

Texas 

1 

' 

' 

65 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

3' 
.... 

1 

4 

3 

"n 

"i 
4 
3 
0 

101 
21 

"229 

"'"32" 
36 
54 
155 

I 

2 

41 

Indian  Terrikirv 1 

10 
5 
8 
4 
8 
3 
5 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 

T 

3 
5 
17 

35 
21 
26 

36 
24 
14 
31 
4 
4 

19 
5 

4 

3 
5 
4 

8 
22 
12 
57 

508 

385 

600 

126 

364 

157 

285 

363 

31 

16 

192 

30 

63 
37 
77 
42 
77 
317 
156 
122 

2 

I 

3 

1 
1 

5 

- 

5 

15 

t 

65 

8. 
76 
217 
53 
60 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

2 

fl  '     111 

2 

9 

74 

Indiana 

4  1  16  i     31.7 
1  1     6        196 

1        3  1       61 



Illinois     

1 

2 

47 

Michigan  . .-. 

Wisi-ousin 

... . 

"  1 

Minnesota 

1 

Iowa.... 

6  ,  13  1     228 

1 
2 

3 
6 

43 
119 

2 
2 

7 
G 

116 
153 

Vorth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

X^hraskft 

4 

"us 

117 

.    ^  ......|.... 

1 

1 

8 

4 

74 
110 

1 
1 

3 
4 

71 

Kansas 

TTfrvTtrn  Division: 

\li'"*»n'»    

7  1  34  1     608 

64 

V    y^^'—y-^--- 

.J 

2 

1 

3 
1 

6 
4 
7 
13 

.   134 
15 
80 
57 
92 
145 

1 

2 

62 

T^O        

-%  rv»  T.ton 

•••  •    • 

3 

7 

114 

3 

10 

283 

1 
1 

3 
10 

69 

2 

12 

755 

141 
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Tablk  16.- 


-Numhtrof  students  in  puhlic  and  private  secondary  schools  reported  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  each  year  since  1871. 


Year  reported. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Stadeuts. 

Schools. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Students. 

1871 

1                      1 

80,220 

98, 929 
118.  570 

98, 179 
108.235 
106,647 

98,371 

100,  374 
108,734 
110,  277 
122,  617 
i:{8,  384 
152,  354 
160, 137 
151,050 

101,  115 
126,  721 
146, 561 

94, 931 
98.400 
100,  739 
96,147 

80,220 
98,929 
118.570 
98, 179 
108. 235 
129,629 
123,296 
128,498 
135,897 
136,888 
159,211 
177,965 
187,026 
195.444 
221.291 
181, 1 19 

1872 ' 

1 

Ig73.    1 

1874 ,.j 

1875 ' 

1,143 
1,229 
1,226 
1.227 
1.236 
1.204 
1,330 
1,482 
1,588 
1,017 
1,440 
5.50 
073 
1,324 
1.632 
1,714 
1.550 
1,434 

1876 1 

22,982 

24,925 

28,124 

27,163 

26,009 

36,  594 

39,581 

34, 672 

35, 307 

70,  241 

80,004 

110,  009 

125,  542 

202.963 

211,596 

239,556 

232,  951 

1877 ' 

1878 1 

1879                      

1®0 

^ 



1881 

1882-83 

263 

260 

276 

471 

515 

084 

*713 

2.526 

2. 771 

3,035 

2.812 

1.745 
1.854 
1,893 
1,911 
1.065 
1.357 
2,037 
4,158 
4.485 
4.585 
4,246 

1883-4*4 

1884-85 

1885  8C • 

1886-87 

1887-88  

242,730 
272, 103 
297,894 
309,996 

188a-80 

1889-90 

1890-91                   

1801-02 

340,295 
329,098 

1892-93 

*  From  1876  to  1889  the  figures  given  in  the  public  high  school  columns  apply  to  city  high  schools, 
only.    From  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  all  public  high  schools  are  included. 

Tablk  17. — Per  cent  of  students  pursuing  certain  studies  in  the  puhlic  and  private  sec- 
ondary schools. 


Number  of  sec- 
ondary    stu- 
dents. 

Pel 

cent  of  students  studying — 

Division. 

I 

6.75 
3.38 
1.01 
1.42 
2.15 

a 
t 

i 
c 

Algebra. 
Geometry. 

1     ^ 

i 

1 

i 

In  public  liigh  ftchools  in  the— 
North  Atlantic  Division. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Divi.sion.. . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division  .... 
Western  Division 

79, 898 
11,587 
13.  801 
115,800 
11,  799 

41.12 
60.68 
50.  87 
42.  3H 
30.55 

13.  .'^8 
5.80 
2.83 
2.  45 
3.05 

12.15   47.46   20.34 
13.  26   65.  58  ;3().  84 

0.  02   55.  73  '30. 14 
12.53    54.46   23.93 

9.  90  ;58. 15   34.  44 

1.91 
5.44 

7.24 
2.  55 
1.96 

21.01 

29.  02 

30.  CO 
22.73 
24.32 

10.61 
8.39 

10.98 
9.38 

12.27 

34.28 
49.08 
43.79 
29.39 
48.58 

The  United  States 

232,  951 

43.  00  .  3. 40 

0.42 

11.92   52.88  ,20.00 

2. 73 

23. 27 

10.00 

33.88 

In  private  high    schools  in 
the- 

North Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division.. .. 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division  .... 
"Western  Division 

38, 139 
13.  522 
17,  243 
22, 340 
4,897 

1 
43.88  'll.63    28.21 
47.13  j  6.0D    17.87 
34.^5  1  5.11  i  8.04 
31.59  ,  7.59  ilO.48 
32.82  1  9.01  |17.38 

21.25   41.02    22.98 
10.00   48.43    17.59 
4.98    50.41  121.29 
17.45    37.23  !l7.07 
14.  93  |38.  80  jl9.  60 

5.00 
5.00 
8.33 
5.71 
4.80 

i 

19.08 
19.31 
23.  90 
18.01 
19.40 

10.78 
8.50 
9.33 

10.00 
0  n.'i 

34.91 
37.04 
30.12 
26.79 
31.86 

The  United  States 

96, 147 

39.23 

8.01  ,18.47 

15.  03  |42.  75  |20.  37 

5.76 

19.70     9.94 

32.46 

In  both  public  nud  private 
high  schools  In  the  United 
States 

329,098 

41.94 

4. 92     9.  94 

i       1 

13.  CO    49.92  ,  21.36 

3.61 

J 
22.25 

9.98 

33.46 

V. — Universities  and  Colleges. 

(See  Part  IV,  Table  6,  for  detailed  statistics.) 

The  number  of  coeducational  colleges  and  colleges  for  men  only 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1892-93  was  451.  This  number 
does  not  include  the  purely  technical  schools,  which  are  entered  in  a 
separate  table.  In  order  to  show  the  number  of  coeducational  colleges 
and  the  number  of  colleges  for  men  only,  together  with  th^number  of 
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students  atteudiug  each  of  these  two  classes  of  iustitutions  in  tbe 
several  States,  the  following  summarized  statement  has  been  prepared : 

Xumbcr  of  colic fjcs  for  men  onhjy  and  number  of  coeducational  collegca  in  the  several  States. 


CocHlucatiotial  colleges. 


States  ami  TcrritorieB. 


Colleges  for  males 
only.  ' 


-i..  I      Male     I  X-  College  studeuta. 

Female. 


I^tiiteil  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 

South  Central  Division.. 

North  Central  Division.  - 

Western  Di  vision 


141  I      20,130 


North  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine 

New  Uampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Hhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

I'ennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

AVcst  Virginia 

Norlh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(fcorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissiKstppi 

Louisiar.a 

Texas 


Arkansna  . 


Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nort  h  Dakota 

Soutli  Dakota 

Nebraska  

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvouiing 


Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

rtaJi 

Nevada  

Idalio 

Wjishington. 

Oregon  

CalUornia  . . . 


^^^    >     27,317  i 


9.7C3  I 
4,092 

2,591 

8,1G9 

515  I 


1 

197 

1 

350 

0 

0 

G 

3,087 

0 

0  i 

1 

122 

IG 

2,090 

5 

1,489 

15 

2,  428 

00 
1,003  I 

105 
1,000 
0  I 
854  I 
418 
532  ' 

0  ! 

707 
620 
527 
148 

423  I 
1G6  { 


393  j 
573  ; 
013 

05  I 
51G  } 
249 
108  ! 
452  I 

^  I 

SGj 
164  I 


33 

30  I 

48 

168  ' 
«1 


16 
3 
3 
5 

S 

5 

1  I 

32  j 

11 ! 


8 
21  I 

•1 


8, 155  I 
1,088  I 

(75) 
2.862  i 
13,411 


<75) 
1.52 
0 

2,878 
1,191 
2,048 
1,589 

944 

942 

1,281 

1.192 

41 

109 

495 

701 

19 
19 


11,583 


1,740 
512 


1,158 

7,178 


S               (13) 

}      1,801 

065 

256 

115 

0 

0 

244 

er» 

358 

216 

501 

48 

1,795 

C3 

2.946 

624 

0 

0 

2,055 

579 

0 

0 

124 

97 

252 

04 

22 

18 

174 

70 

218 

HI 

81 

14 

140 

75 

68 

84 

542 

219 

1,0G9 

276 

1      90 

C8 

i     212 

08 

211 

113 

586 

315 

1,311 
585 

1,107 
900 
349 
570 
832 
695 

;o 

90 
350 
304 

4 
9 


0  ' 

4 

>    122 

89 

0  ' 

0 

0 

0  ' 

17 

8 

0  1 

1 

71 

46 

0  1 

36 

2^ 

0  ! 

4 

2 

G  I 

138 

01 

0 

G 

154 

123 

509, 

10 

1,221 

5S7 

Under  the  head  of  coeducational  colleges  have  been  included  all 
institutions  in  which  either  the  undergraduate  department,  the  graduate 
department,  or  both,  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  that  310  institutions  (68.7  per  cent  of  the  krt^^pfl^er) 
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are  open  to  women.  In  1890-91  of  a  total  number  of  430  institatious 
only  282,  or  65.0  \}tv  cent,  wore  open  to  women,  showing  a  gain  in  two 
years  of  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent.  These  two  years  witnessed  the 
admission  of  women  to  certain  privileges  in  Yale  and  Brown  universi- 
ties, while  Tufts  College  and  Miami  University  were  entirely  thrown 
open  to  them. 

Professors  and  instructors, — The  number  of  professors  and  instruct- 
ors, male  and  female,  employed  in  the  several  departments  of  univer- 
sities and  cojleges  is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

rnirer8ilic9  and  colleges  for  1S9.2-03 — Summary  of  jirofeffsors  and  instructors. 


StatCM  ar.«l  TerritorifH. 


Num- 
ber ! 
oliii- 

;StitU 

tious. 


Preparatory 
deparUnt'utjt. 


('ollr}»iatc  «!<•. 
])artiiieut8. 


l*rof<'88iounl 
<l»»I>artiuents. 


Total  numlx^r. 


Male. 


i:nite«l  States 451 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  .. 
Weatcru  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MusHachusctts 

Khmlo  Inland 

Connecticut   

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvaum 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia. . . 

Virginift 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.: 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebrai«ka 

Kansns 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado *.. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


74 

204 
36  I 


1 
10 
4  i 

8  ■ 

,{l 

9  I 

8  ' 

4 ; 

13 
23  , 

7  . 


I  male. 


737 


1 
1 

4 ! 
1 

1 ' 
1 
1 
1 , 

5 

1-t 


30» 
212 
19.S 
HOC 
118 


0 

0  ; 

0  I 

0  I 
152  j 
22 
100 

0  ! 
02 
31  ! 
20  I 

24 

35 
20  ' 
Jl  I 
33  I 
0 


3 
G 

13 
3 

10 
4 

4  ' 
8 

i:>  • 

50 


Male. 


120 


Fe 
male. 


Male. 


Fe 
male. 


44 

84  ' 
117 
429  ' 

03  1 


0  I 

0  , 
0 

o  ' 

Si 

13 
4  ' 
25  ^ 

*i 

3 

19  I 
16, 

19  ' 

12  ! 

44  ! 


1,018 
007 
506 

2,022 
337  ^ 

I 
38 
34 
33 

284  I 

r>H  ' 

140 
540  i 
117  I 

398 

13 
101 
78 
08 
29 
93 
03 
50 
10  I 

-83  ' 
100 
45  , 
32  I 


0  . 

39 

*>•» 

79 

II 

29 

20 

73 

5 

^1  1 

8 

21 

1 

4  '.. 

4 

38 

105  , 

04 

303 

15  1 

72 

10  1 

173 

28 

150  . 

05  1 

301» 

12 

50  ' 

27 

105 

10 

31  ; 

14 

130 

12 

38  1 

13 

139 

24 

100  j 

70  1 

177 

20 

98  1 

71  ' 

22.3 

4 

21  { 

U 

18 

c 

35 

23 

32 

9 

55 

21 

81 

17 

91 

34 

140 

2 

7 

10 

29 


4 

17 


559   2. 654 


48 
52 

320 
55  , 


3  : 

0  , 

0 
10 

0 
35  ^ 

0  ' 
15 
2 
0 
4 
9 


1i 

0  1 

18 : 

7 


9:i7 
215  i 
202 
r8) 
251 


13 

10 

22 

241 

0 

301 : 


1 

0 

0 

24 

1 


146 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

21  . 
150  I 


51 
15 
r,o 

28 
15 
10 

38 

10 
12 


201  . 

47  I 
257  I 

55 

17 
11)5  ' 
111  I 

92  ' 

'i\ 


Male. 


0 
1 

19 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

4  .. 

1 

12 
40 

1  t.. 

« 

0 

4  1.. 

'1 

1'8 

0 

?! 

10 
12 
11 

0  1.. 
0 

! 

2 

0  .  . 

male 


20   K,883    1,304 


2.  773 
9.58 
903 

3,  590 
059 


50 
50 
55 
549 
53 

945  I 
130  I 
0''8 

13 
181 
284  , 
128  ' 

33 
135 

87 

80 

17 

128 
351 

59 

4^ 
10<) 
120 

29 


289  I 

091 

23'.) 

lOS 

219 

334 

421  ; 

31 

43 
191) 
213  , 


3 

10 
10 
15 

4 


14 

8 
23 


74 
145 

215 
790 
120 


0 
U 
0 
4 
.  0 
0 

21 
4 

45 

0 
20 
10 
9 
5 
29 
20 
20 
26 

29 
70 
10 
10 
53 
45 
17 
1 

134 
45 

118 
73 
2» 
29 

112 

113 
13 
42 
29 
58 


15 
4 

0 

1 

2 
2 
17 
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The  fonegoing  table  shows  that  tbe  proportion  of  women  professors 
and  instmctors  remains  low;  especially  is  this  tn.e  of  the  collelreTnd 
professional  departments.  The  largest  proportion  of  women  professor^ 
,s  fonnd  m  the  >orth  Central  aud  Western  divisions  of  the  Zn7^ 
wbile  fhe  smaUest  proportion  is  fonnd  in  the  North  Atlantic  SoT 
Taking  the  total  nnmber  of  stndents  enrolled  in  the  collegiate Td 
graduate  departments  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  entfm 
country,  -e  find  that  the  proportion  of  students  to  Ltr^icto/s  iswl 
students  to  1  instructor.  •* 

In  189(M)1  the  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  all 
departments  reported  by  430  institutions  was  8,472,  while  in  1892-Q^ 
the  nnmber  reported.bj  451  iusUtutions  was  10,247.    Amonj;  the  insW 

1890-91  IS  the  I  niversity  of  Chicago,  with  135  professors  and  instructors 
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StudeiiU. — The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  universities  and  colleges,  classified  according  to  race  and 
sex,  is  given  in  the  following  summarized  tables:  .v 

Vniversitiea  and  colleges  for  1892-93^  Summary  of  students. 


States  and  Territories. 


Preporatory  departments. 


Collegiate  dep.irtmcnts. 


Wliite.        Colored. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


^^^'^I^i.l^'^^^ 


Fnitwl  states  r  <'^-'*)         '^2  0711   -Ul  ^  <'^3)  I  (8S)  !^  .„„ 

Lniic<i  Mates i28,519|ll,850r        '        >30,59013,39143,80a|  11, 017  s  ^^ 


XoTtb  Atlantic  Division.. 
Sonth  Atiantic  Division 


South  Central  Division . . < 


oo^  (88) 

1^4.366111,099 


Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Hinneeota 

Iowa 

Mi»84iuri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado J 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


0 

0 

0, 

433: 


4, 803       618)       69. 

2, 285i      681 1, 022 

(56)  /  ogg! 

North  Central  Division ...  15, 628  ?!  993     107' 
W»t*n.DiTtalon ^|  ,,  Js,"i,oTo'^     »l 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaAKochasetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersev 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carol  ina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Keutncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  


1 
G48 


4.872 
3.30 


619  16,251 
1,329;  4,581' 


,5Hr,     153, 
510,     204 


0 

2,779 

2291 

1,3621 

0, 
597| 
266 
279, 
218 
190 
157; 
370 
202 

649, 
1,331' 
203 
2871 
580 
642 

(56) 
141 
01' 


0 

t' 

6 
0 
0 

242 
22 

348 


0; 
0 

0 

0; 

J 


**-"^  4,762   2,308   5,  I6O1     Mils  *^, 

72   15,  735   8, 005  15,  007     6,  880  52 

0'5         (17)          I         (13)            )  J 

"|>  1.914    1,070!  2,204          o-^"  <^  ^ 


4 

22 


54 
0 
1, 
134  358, 
26  401 
117 
204 


0; 


216 
547 

1211  75 

43'  9 

06  65 

340  2341 

60  )  > 

60;  0 


3,185    1,3551 


1,029 

2,6G2 

9G5 

507 


l,582i  1, 

2,528|  1, 

2001 

289 

769 

1,184 

30; 
16! 
(17) 
1621 

116 

45; 

84 
164 
2931 
9831 


300 

150, 
487 
198 
243 1 
300, 
342! 
1981 
2841 
477 
644 

31 
20 

140 

10 

4 

135 

77 
45 
85 
236 
287 


0  0 

0  0 

0;  0 

0  433 
0,  0 

0;  0 

^    Oi  2,780 

0|  230; 

1  1. 429; 


242 

22 

349 


0  4531 
0  349) 
0'  244 
6  3,083 
0;  422 
0  1,782 
4,453 
1,371 
4, 004, 


0         0 
105      13ll 


76 
310 


0 

0 

0 

212, 

244 

113 

•I     "1 


0; 
728 
320! 
279 
210, 
554 
558; 
447; 
202' 


85         725' 
331      1,641 


90 
1 

2' 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0, 
0 

I 

3 

0 
0 


1041 

^\ 
28' 

212, 


278: 
296| 
045 
870 

(50) 
240 

01] 


0 
170' 

12 

22]  1, 
09 
346 

270 
230: 
204' 

301'  1. 
878,  1, 

2251 
49| 
124 
552 

119 

00  .., 


90 
707 
324; 

105 
172 
940 
405{ 
0501 
08! 

235 
516 
GOH 
32G| 
595' 
738 

(75) 
1421 


930^ 


115 

«?' 
65 

207 
39 
36 

569| 
0' 

555. 

0 
96 
59 

is; 

79 


2  16,404,  1,588 
31  4, 785  541 
34  J         (75) 

^  5,3131  1.145 
15    15,059'  6,895 

O'J         <13) 

"l)  2,2051      930 


i 

0' 
2, 
2 
0 

"1 

131 

291 

0 

0 

93      1051 

11        281 


70 
84 


"2: 


214  9i 

261  1121 

or.  3 

58,  6, 

104.  9 

312  4 

Jl  10; 


219 
273 


3,  275, 

1,  0301 

2,008 

9G7| 

5^57 

068 

1,580 

2, 528; 

200! 

281)| 

770 

1,187 


1,424!  2,948 

3101  1,700' 

1,150,  2,416 

487    l,50it! 
1981  1,382 


1.1 1» 


243 

1,308  l,300l 

1.342|  1.5h9; 

198|  41 

284-  109' 

4771  524! 

044  8411 


30|  31 
10  20 
(17) 


163 

7 

9 

116 

45 

84 

164 

297 

983 


140 
10 
4 

135 
77 
45 
85 

236 


1.271 
502, 

1,  020 
857 
326 
541 
806' 
6.S71 
19| 
94 
349 
348 


19| 
18 
(13) 
113! 


A 


2,979 

1.714 

2.417| 

1,  5731 

1,383 

1,119 

1,361 

1,589 

41 

109 

527 

847 

19 

18 


1.278 
562 

1,022 
859 
326 
542 
806 
687 
19 
94 
349 
351 

4 

9 


&i         (13) 
"1^      1131        87 


17 
661 
34 
4 
142 
154 
,637, 


®1 

46 

28 
2 
62 

5oi»| 


17 
66 
34 
4 

142, 

154| 
1,038 

I 


46 
28 
2 
62 
129 
555 
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Prolesalonal  depart  moittH.   ,  Gradaato  departments. 

Ivpsident.  Xonresident. 


Statrs  niid  Territories. 


While. 


Col- 
ored. 


Total. 


-a 
1^ 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


Total.     White, 


f^        a    ^ 


^,^    I 


^-^^-^^^^-^-^ Ut.OS^tW^^^    ^«'1i8,W3,7U'  2-233  390.     -' 


I      I 


0  2,235  390   844    94 


North  Atlantic  IMvi.Mion. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
Sonth  Central  Division  . . 
Nortli  Central  Division .. 

Wealern  Division V 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

•     Now  Hampshire 

Vcnuont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Cai'olina 

South  Carolina 

(Joorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Koututky 

Tennenaeo 

Alabama 

M  is.sissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Jforth  Central  l)i\i.Mi<»n: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nrbra.ska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 


6.096  188  40, 
1,708  19  3301 
2,  2071  3  299 
7,184  45,5  21 
(10)    } 


Oi    C.  136    188,  1, 163  134!     0 


I     "i 


21  2,038  21, 
7  2,500  10| 
0,     7,208    455 


755   51  > 

0 
0, 


11    J^^>  I 

^  i      755  52s 


100, 
108 
188 
1,457, 
0 
348 


2, 151|  108,     2| 

38       O'     o! 

1.706       5    22' 


100  0 

108  0 

190  0 

,  463,  75 

0,  0, 

3.W  0 

1,1.53,  108, 

38i  0' 

,  728  5 


381 
102 
49i> 


0 
337 
40 
112 
446 
108 
119 


39 

995, 

377! 

75 

98 

22' 

102 

0' 

341 ' 
1.1581 

488 

155 

0 


0  9 
18190 

0  0 

1  0 
0130 
Ot  1 
0  0 
0      0 

.'oi 

0  209' 

0,     G, 

01  Oi 
0    33| 

2  4- 

0   47| 


48 

1, 185, 

377i 

75 
228. 

23' 
102 

o! 

341, 
1,367, 
48 
23, 
521 
159! 
47' 


347 
4 
7 
2 
17 
2 


3 
49 


1,     0 
8i     1, 
212     1 


01,163  134   349    18 
0     381,     J|     14i     0 
5 


103|     8;     37) 


0'    499212   422   71 

&!  35     22     0. 


Col- 
ored. 


Total. 


2      0  840   94 


2  0351 

0;  0    14 

0  0    37 

0  0  422 


0      0   22 


0 

i 

40'     0| 
Oi     0, 

20      0 


5       Or 

8     '' 


0  0 

1  0, 


0 

337  39j     23 

40  9     39 

112  26     21 

446  40    133 

108  0     10 

119'  20;  123 


347 
4 

7 


O' 

1 
0 
0 

o;   10 

2;    0,     4 
2     a       0 

0      0       0 


18 
0 
5 

71 


0  0  0 

0  Oj  0 

0  0  0 

0  23  0 

0  39^  0 

0  2ll  1 

0135  15 


0     0,  10 
O'     0123 


10  0 

4  0 

0  0 

0  0 


l.,'<23 

14 

12 

0 

.177 

41 

2, 

0 

1,557, 

175 

5' 

0 

1.27.l| 

1C9 

0 

0 

371 

4 

1' 

0 

0141 

25 

l| 

0 

H65' 

71 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0| 

(» 

3 

0 

ol 

0 

1,3.15      14 

379,  41 
1,502  175 
1,273    IOD; 

3721       4 

615, 

805; 

•174 


25 


44  20 

27  10 

191,  77. 

43  25 

52  11 

53,  25 

25  22 

52'  8 


45  20  247i  131 

27|  10|  23'  7 

19l'  77,  53'  8; 

43,  25  38;  16 

.52'  111  25'  121 

53  25  19  3; 

25  22!  3  4' 

52,  8  3  0 


0  0  247i  13 

0  0,  231  7 

O'  0    53|  8 

O!  0   38  16 

0  0|  25  12 

01  O'  19  3 
0  0,  3}  4 
oi  0     3  0 


i?)8!    10    o; 

129        6      3 


108 
132i 


2      1 


0 ,     2,. 

o;        2     li 
0  9      5t 


2     0 

fit     8 


2     0 
9     8 


"W  yoming 

Colorado 

N<'w  Mexico 

/ 

1.... 

(16)    f 
173    20  s 

0, 

''!" 

"Yio)"; 

173    21s 

3 

6 

o 

0 

( 

0 

0  "' 
0 

i 

3, 

0  . 

" 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Arixona '                                              '        '                  .      i      . 

rtah 

1. 

2 

0 

(> 

0 

o' 

5 

0. 
0  . 

Nevada 

"    ,* 

Idaho 

Washin;;ton  . 

()re;Zon 

California 


4  0  0 
121  5  0 
457      20      0 


4         0 
121 

.l.')7      2n 


0      1 

78  :rj 


7S    32      14      0      0      0    14      0 
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Universiiiefi  and  colleges  for  lSOJ-03, — Summarif  of  s/wrfcw/s— C'ontiuue<l. 


ptates  and  Territories. 


AVhite. 


Total  number. 


Colored. 


TotHl. 


Vnitftd  States. 


Xorth  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 

Sonth  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  . 
■yTestem  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Haino 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masanchuftetts 

Rhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

.    New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Vireinia 

W^t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(ieorjiia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Luuiaiana 


Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 


Indiana. 
Illinois  . 


Michigan  - . 

"WiMnmsin . 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 


Mi:*sonri 

Nort  h  Dakota . . . 
Sonth  Dakota... 
Nebraska 

Kansa.s 

VV^estcm  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

X'tah 

Nevada 

LUho 

Washington 

Orejjon 

California 


Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 
4,508 

Female. 
3,373 

Male.     '  Female. 

1 
(2,770) 
99,830  ; 

1 
29,  557  '  5 

\ 

(2, 770) 
104,347  ; 

32, 030 

29,368  i 

2, 599  i 

264 

3  , 

29,032 

2  602 

8,967  1 

1.360  1 

1,954 

1, 156 

10,921 ; 

2,516 

(692) 
12. 160  ; 

2,85)     } 

2,080 

2,093    1 

(692) 
14,240  1 

4, 943 

(2.  036) 
43,928  ' 

20, 128     J 

204 

119    \ 

(2.  030) 
44, 132  1 

20, 247 

(48) 

2.  620  '  \ 

6 

■    ^^\ 

(48) 

5,  416  I 

5,422 

2,622 

553 

1 
115! 

0 

\ 
0  i 

553 

115 

458 

0  ; 

0 

0 

458 

0 

432  1 

65  ' 

2 

0  : 

434 

05 

5,454 

327 

8 

0 

5,  462 

327 

501 

48 

0 

0 

501 

48 

2,286 

83 

10 

0 

2,296 

83 

10,065 

942 

7 

0  i 

10,  072 

942 

1.779 

22 

1 

0 ! 

1,780  1 

22 

7,840 

997 

236 

3 

8,076  I 

I 

1,000 

90 

0 

0 

0 1 

90 

0 

1,753 

206 

153 

72  1 

1,900 

278 

1,597 

87 

387 

93  i 

1,984 

18J 

1,719 

40 

0 

0  ' 

1,719 

40 

40.1 

148 

1 

0 

465 

148 

1,257 

227 

569 

247 

1,820  j 

474 

616 

37 

612 

418  : 

1,258  1 

455 

1,165 

319  , 

232 

320 

1,397 

G4.-. 

276 

296  ■ 

0 

\ 

270 

1 

2I>6 

2,941 

470 
847     5 

85 

97  • 

3.029 

573 

(1-1 
4,058 

5) 

636 

473  !  ^ 

(145) 
4.694  1 

1,320 

848 

188  1 

109 

138  1 

957 

326 

616 

107 

106 

127 

752 

234 

1,682 

204  1 

492 

722,! 

2,174 

026 

(547) 
1,582 

730    5 

333 

315    J 

(5^17) 
1,915  1 

1,051 

339 

232 

319 

221  ! 

658  1 

4.')3 

61 

60 

0 

0 

61 

60 

(289) 
8,447  1 

3,802     \ 

151 

lOG 

(289) 
8,508  i 

3, 907 

(22) 

( 

8 

I 

(22) 

3,250  i 

1.149 

3,267  1 

1,150 

(128) 

\ 

12 

0 

(■ 

(128) 

8,444  1 

2,960 

8,450  1 

2,062 

(145) 

\ 

8 

4 

; 

(145) 

4,  290 

1,987 

4.298 

1,991 

2.  472 

674 

2 

0 

2,474 

674 

■    2,5G8 

061 

1 

1 : 

2,569 

902 

(1.184) 

\ 

K 

M 

(1,184) 

3,  990 

2,413 

3,905  , 

2,415 

5,  097 

2, 479 

0 

0 

5,097 

2.  479 

280 

237 

0 

0 

280  1 

237 

501 

509 

0 

0  ! 

5G1 

569 

1,578 

978 

4 

0  1 

1,582  1 

978 

(2(i8) 

1.859     \ 

13 

A      ^ 

(208) 

2,942 

\ 

2,  055 

1,863 

49! 

35 

0 

0 

49 

35 

53  ! 

5^1 

0 

1 

53 

55 

(48) 
857 

388 

\ 

1 

1 

\ 

(48) 
058  , 

389 

54 

54 

0 

0 

54  I 

54 

26 

12 

0 

0  ' 

20 

12 

187 

181 

0 

0 

187 

181 

81 

105 

0 

0 

81 

105 

88  1 

47 

0 

0 

8S 

47 

4:i2 

198 

0 

0 

•i:j2  ; 

108 

583 

525 

4 

0 

r).s7  ' 

525 

3,2UG 

1,021 

1 

e 

?.,  '1  7 

1,021 
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The  foregoing  tables  show  that  the  total  number  of  students  in 
attendance  upon  all  the  courses  of  the  several  institutions  was  140,053. 
Of  this  number  23.5  per  cent  were  women,  and  5.0  percent  were  col- 
ored. In  the  undergraduate  departments  there  were  enrolled  55,553 
students.  Women  comprised  almost  20  per  cent  of  this  number,  whOe 
the  proportion  of  colored  students  was  small;  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  belonging  to  the  colored  race.  In  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments these  two  classes  of  students  make  a  much  better  showing. 

Of  the  44,054  students  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  departments,  30.4 
per  cent  were  women,  and  8.2  per  cent  were  colored.  It  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  colored  students  would  be 
considerably  larger  in  the  preparatory  departments  than  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  several  institutions.  The  professional  departments 
claimed  19,385  students,  of  which  number  3.7  per  cent  were  women 
and  3.6  per  cent  were  colored. 

The  diagram  shown  on  p.  77  shows  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  undergraduate  courses  of  the  universities  and  colleges  as 
reported  to  this  office  for  the  years  1885-86  to  1892-93,  inclusive. 

The  graduate  students  i^ursuing  advanced  liberal  studies  have  been 
classified  as  resident  and  nonresident  students.  The  number  of  resi- 
dent graduates  for  the  year  under  consideration  was  2,625,  while  the 
number  of  nonresident  graduates  Avas  940.  Of  the  former  number,  14.9 
per  cent  were  women,  while  of  the  latter  number  but  10  per  cent  were 
women.  The  greatest  number  of  nonresident  graduates  is  found  in  the 
North  Central  Division  of  the  country.  In  this  section  as  well  as  in 
the  Xorth  Atlantic  Division  there  are  several  institutions  in  which  the 
nonresident  graduate  departments  are  important  features  of  the  insti- 
tutions. 

The  growth  of  graduate  work  in  the  United  States  from  1871-72  to 
1892-93  is  set  forth  in  the  diagram  shown  on  p.  78. 

In  this  diagram  are  included  only  such  graduate  students  as  are  pur- 
suing what  are  generally  known  as  liberal  studieS;^  graduate  students 
pursuing  i)rofessional  courses  of  study  being  excluded. 
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Undergraduate  students  in  universities  and  colleges  from  1885-SG  to  189S-9S, 
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Graduate  students  in  universities  atid  colleges  from  1S71-7J  to  lS0.?-93. 
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The  following  table  sliows  the  percentage  of  college  students  in  the 
several  degree  courses  reported  by  361  universities  and  colleges: 

Unirersiiua  and  colleges  for  1S9;?-9S. 
UNDEKGRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  DEGIIEE  COURSES. 


States  ami  Territories. 


Unitctl  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
Sooth  Central  Division.. 
Jforth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massjiehoeetts 

KhoUo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

rcnnsylvanift 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

CaUl'ornia 


Num- 
ber of 

".'f"l"  ;  Number 


tions 
report- 

classiil 
cation 
of  stu- 
dents. 

3Cl 


of  stu- 
dents in 

degree 
courses. 


41,978 


Per  cent  of  students  in  degree  courses  pursuing 
courses  of  study  leading  to — 


08 
45 
50 
105 
33 


3  I 
1  I 

^1 

1  i 
3  I 
21 

3  I 
26  I 

1 
8  I 

4  I 

Si 


A.B. 
degree. 


55.70  I 


Ph.  B.  I   B.  L.    ! 
degree. ;  degree. 


7. 10 


B.S. 
degree. 


I 


i>  (^  V     Other 
de.i'ree-^'^"^^^- 


20.03 


I 


2.CG 


4.34 


7\ 


ill 
7  I 
3  I 
9  I 
7  I 

31  I 

12  I 

26  1 

6 


21  i 

22  I 

?! 

13  ! 

I 

li 

4  I 

1   I 

1  ; 
1 

4 


15, 970 
3,279 
3,813 

10,639 
2,277 


547 

320 

295 
3,054 

297 
1,811 
4,554 
1,160 
3, 932 

85 
520 
284 
550 

80 
G70 
388 
608 

79  1 
I 
520  I 
1,106 
581 
292  I 
689  ' 
019  , 

3,224  I 
1,991  I 
2,903 
1,047 
1,487 

910 
1,760 
1,348 
49  ' 

109  I 

208 

847 
1 

23  i 

27  ' 

142  I 

22!. 
49 
CO  1 

CO  ' 
185  I 
1,673 


01.97 
79.44 
50.72 
46.00  ' 
50.  79  I 


8.12  I 
3.63 
2.80 
- 12.  54 
11.15 


2.88 
2.35 
8.71 
11.85 
7.29 


15.  00 
10.95 
31.09 
25.45 
21.91 


4.54  ' 
2.44  I 
1.68  I 
1.30  I 

,60  I 


7.49 
1.19 
1.94 
2.77 
2. 20 


100.00 
55,00 
47.40 
87.60 
05.99 
07.  59 
37.00 
03.80 
63. 12 

00.00 
91.25 
81.09 
99.64 
50.00 
01.94 
a5.05 
77.80 
34.18 

47.53 
48.40 
59.04 
40.75 
54.57 
50.08 

I 
51.30  I 
54.19 
41.41  ' 
29.87  I 
33.50  I 
37.55  '. 
35.91  I 
60.83  I 
55. 10  I 
57.29  I 
49.  52  ! 
77.57  I 


29.29  I 

29.70  I 

7.63  I 


18.44 


0 

.05 

7.44 


0.54 


2.28 


11.64 

2.84  I 
4.77  I 


3.80 
3.80  I 
0.71  I 
1.03 

.58  I 
.16  I 

14.45  I 

14.42 ; 

10.56 
19.31 
2.29 


6.25 

4.48 


15.78 
2.44 
3.27 


28.24 
7.79 
2.04 
7.54 
1.92 
5.55 


13.04  i 

14.81  I 

35.21  I     23.24 


8.27 
23.59 

12.19 
4.82 
9.42 
18.64 
36.31 
22.05 
2.39 
3.49 
4.08 
4.52 
9.14 
4.13 


25.  93 
16.  CO 


12.25    .... 
03.33    


8.16 


50.00  I 

09.73  I 

60.85  i     13.21 


1.11 
7.57 
6.93 


24.00  I 
14.91 
9.56  I 

2.  CO  ' 
19.  32 
22.50 
20.19 

4.71 
0.28 
8.45 


2.50 
13.50 
2.09 
4.72 


7.12 

6 


0.00 
11.72 
4.81 


22. 05 
1.98 
3.79 

11.70 


22.50  I 
18.06 
12.11 
14.14 
27. 85 

32. 13 
37.97  i 
27.19 
58.22    . 
32.22    . 
26.01  I 

13.74  ' 
24.91  1 
38.37  L 
31.27  I. 
14.  60  I 

27.51  ! 
30.  79  ! 
20. 80 
38.78  '. 
30.05  . 
39.42  1- 

12.75  . 


13.75  , 
1.49 


3.17 

.30 

7.50 

1.79 


.70 
3.02 
3.27 


3.71 
.52 


2.33 
1.30 


3.83  . 

3.00 

2.50 

.07 


4.30 


5.99 


.24 
.91 
0.35 
9.83 
.  17 
.96 


25.  93 
24.05 
100.00 
48.98  ' 
30.67 
83.  33 
48.89  , 
22.70  . 
17.81 


80.96 
33.  33 


10.  C7 


.36 


I 


For  a  number  of  years  the  percentage  of  students  in  the  classical  or 
A.  B.  course  has  been  decreasing,  while  the  iiercentage  of  students  in 
courses  leading  to  the  science  degrees  has  been  increasing. 

Preparation  of  students. — Another  attempt  was  made  during  the  year 
to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  schools  in  which  the  several  freshmen  students 
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of  the  year  were  prepared  for  college.  Xot  much  success  has  attended 
the  eft'orts  of  the  Bureau  iu  this  direction,  as  auswers  to  this  inquiry 
were  received  from  but  216  of  the  451  institutions  to  which  the  inquiry 
was  directed.  The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  following  table: 

Universities  and  coUegea  for  1S02-95. 
PREPARATION  OF  FRESHMEN. 


States  and  Territories. 


No.  of 
I  instito- 
I  tioDH  re- 
porting. ' 


No.  of 
fresh- 
men. 


Per  cent  of  i 
freshmen 

prepared  in . 
pronara-    \ 

tor^*  depart- 
ment a  ot 
colleges. 


Per  c«nt  of 

freshmen 

prepared  in 

private 
secondary 
schools. 


Per  cent  of 
freshmen 
prepared  in 
pnhlichigh 
schools. 


Per  cent  of 
freshmen 
prepared 

by  private 
study. 


United  States. 


8,273  ; 


39.28 


3G.2G 


2.87 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Divinion  . 
South  Central  Divinion.. 
North  Central  DiviHion.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Humi>shire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rlio<lc  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

D.'IawHro 

Mar>land 

DiHtrict  of  Columbia. 

Virjxiuia 

AVest  V irjiinia 

North  ( 'aroliua 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Ct-ntrjil  Division : 

K(uUuky , 

TrnnesKcc 

Alabama 

Missis**!]*!!! 

Loiiiniana 

Tcx.js 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miss^ouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West^'rn  Division: 

Montana 

AVyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Ort»ffon 

California 


42 

28 
20 
90 
21 


2. 784  • 

17.90  1 

35.31 

42.  49 

4.24 

582 

51.03 

32.  82 

13.74 

2.41 

847  1 

57.  97  1 

21.37 

16.41 

4.25 

3.H59  1 

52.28  1 

11.13 

35.04 

1  55 

701 

21K  39 

8.13  1 

GO.  06 

2.42 

3 

169 

10.05 

1 

168 

1.19 

2 

100 

0  1 

4 

520 

3.65 

1 

118 

0.78 

1 

90  ' 

3.33  1 

13 

820  1 

18.28 

1 

93  ! 

23.00  1 

10 

700 

39.57  ' 

1 

27  i 

3.70 

5 

103 

01.17  1 

2 

28  ! 

78.57 

3 

43 

100.  (10 

0 

14 

100.00 

^t 

178  ' 

35.39  ' 

i) 

73  * 

43.83  ' 

4 

114 

50.  (0  ' 

1 

2 

100.00 

5 

175 

5.-).  43  , 

8 

238 

51.<;8  1 

1 

5 

lO'J.  00 

3 

157 

5S.r)0  ' 

4 

101 

04.  30  1 

5 

171 

03.  74 

14 

493  1 

40.  45 

H 

410 

37.  50  : 

21 

1.091 

51.15  1 

4 

127  ' 

59.84  1 

5 

95 

78. '.'5  , 

5 

101 

50.  .'.0  ■ 

11 

334  I 

43.11  1 

15 

380  ' 

01.21  1 

i» 

25 

50.00  1 

3 

109 

71.  56 

U 

57  i 

01.40 

" 

137  ' 

71.53 

I 

12 

100.00 

1 

17 

100.  00 

24 

45.83  1 

1 

38 

28.95 

1 

16 

100.00  1 

1 

M   1 

17.24 

1 

6  ' 

66.07 

3 

40 

100.  00 

4 

33  1 

100.00 

6 

486  , 

11.73 

48.88  I 

30.14 

50.00 


19.  43 
31.09 


32.48 
2J.79  I 
.59  t 

7.10  1 
5,  37 
17.41 


0.  32 
8.91 
12.88 


28.99 

44.97 

15.39 

27.38 

70.24 

1.19 

19.00 

79.00 

2.00 

51.16 

44.04 

1.15 

52.54 

40.68 
•  30.  00 

63.  34 

3.33 

25.  91 

53.87 

1.94 

27.96 

46.  23 

2.15 

34.86 

16.86 

8.71 

44.  45 

29.63 

22.23 

7.77 

26.21 

4.85 

17.80 

0 

3.57 

14.01 
26.03  I 


12.57 
15.55 


8.92  I 
14.85 
29.82  j 

44.  22 
52.68  I 
30.34 
40.10  ' 
12.03  I 
40.59  I 
43.41 


1.13 


12.57 
1.68 


5.85 

2.23 
4.39 
1.10 


2.10 


11.84 
12.00 
10.09 

23.  42 
16.00 
18.35 
38.  60 
20.  44 

.53 
16.00 

7.30 

.73 

16.07 

37.50 
57.  90 

13.15 

3.45  , 

08.07 
33.  33 

10.34 

1 

10.70 

75.72 

1.85 

Degrees, — The  number  of  different  degrees,  excluding  purely  profes- 
sional degrees,  conferred  on  examination  or  in  course  by  the  several 
imiv^etsities  and  colleges  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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TIio  number  of  A,  B.  degrees  conferred  continues  k»  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  other  first  degrees.  The  number  of  A.  M. 
degrees  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow  smaller  year  by  year.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  Ihe  institutions  which  formerly  granted 
the  master's  degree  in  course  three  years  after  attaining  the  bachelor's 
degree,  are  withdrawing  this  privilege,  and  are  requiring  one  year's 
resident  study,  or  its  equivalent,  together  with  an  examination  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  thesis. 

The  total  number  of  Ph,  D.  degrees  conferred  for  work  done  was  189. 
Of  this  number,  110,  or  58.2  per  cent,  were  conferred  by  the  institutions 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  10.9  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, 2.7  per  cent  in  the  South  Central  Division,  21.7  per  cent  in  the 
North  Central  Division,  and  0.5  per  cent  in  the  Western  Division. 
Degrees  in  i>edagogy  were  conferred  in  but  6  States  in  the  North 
Central  and  Western  divisions.  In  many  of  the  institutions  offering 
courses  in  pedagogy  or  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  such  courses 
are  counted  towards  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  degrees  in  arts  and 
science. 

The  total  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  in  1892-93  was  88C. 
Of  this  Jiumber,  396  were  A.  M.,  121  LL.  D.,  and  277  D.  D.  In  all  there 
were  conferred  458  honorary  doctorates,  of  which  number  32  were 
doctors  of  phdosophy.  The  number  of  honorary  degrees,  by  States,  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 
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Property. — The  following  table  gives  in  a  summarized  form  the  uum- 
ber  of  volumes  in  libraries,  the  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  the  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  the  amount  of  i)ro(luctiv'o  funds,  and  the 
amount  of  benefactions  received  during  the  year: 


Universities  and  colleges  for  lS9'2-93. 
SUMMARY  OF  PROPERTY. 


Jiljit<\'i  *ititi  1%«rrit4jrr^ft, 


South  Atluntbti  UlviniutK 
SfdTih  i-»  i!(rHJ  iJ+vl^htii ,, 
K«rt3i  t>mi'ni  iMvimtuj. . 
WtvMrcti)  I  Ml  hum      i 

Vmuiuut  _.  <,».»t «.« 
CiniiiJ^'t  I Itui  ..,*...*. 

1V|IU>4Uv;irj|[H 

111    lll^  JllMi    . K-.»^ 

Vir^ihi.i,    ..,.,.* 

\Vi  «|,  Vii^slntji 
NoHltl  onilUiji.    ,,-. 

S<Hin<  i 'jiculinji 

FInndM    

Kiiirin  U.v   .,.., ,. 

Al.ih *  ,,. 

i^nnUtilitU   ,—  *,^    ,-.- 
ArK;iTiJiM^   .  ,*i 

niiiii..,.  ...^...H-.-^- 
hitlMUft,.,.  ,   ,    ,,,, 

MHhtUdIt        ...      i. 
1j^^L«nir*lii  .     ,,,  ,j-  . 

llialM  <hU .-..,.< 

if"*  -r  .^r^ 

ttt^nit*.*.,-.^   

^^tl^^itt       -    


l.ilintHpa, 

VaIqo  of 

• 

Bi?iiJ|jU(lo 

Talne  «f 

A»H»unt  ©r 

iHMi*. 

vtilniiji^itt 

Panj 

iippiirntiiii 

buiUingB. 

%  :illi,  *3o:j 

I.  IIA.  f^l 

^n.m,4i* 

105,545.601 

wm^fm^'m 

P.W1« 

a.  jflii.  fiTu 

C;w,  4:M 

«,«»?,  Witt 

an.irj.7ftn 

^^i^miAm 

2.4iO.«ra 

ruiT.  fi6L 

»7,i>,irt 

J,0S2J,aMt 

».:i»i"^ 

7,tWll,7Ml 

im,mB 

as,-i,  e,*; 

72,715 

fl  >*f,  .'ird 

a2.%t.  2i 

0.  «i&.  WW 

M^4lf 

l.ijyO  M5H 

3UL  I'io 

:i,  fl77,  Xffi 

3l.7:i5,2!l« 

31.^11,2^ 

xmm 

-m,mi 

:ia,345 

%Ti,i&'n 

Wl  W7,  ;!5* 

t^^u^tm 

mm 

tn^RO'i 

Il4,ail7 

4  J^s,  iiiri* 

I,  liX),  ItW 

m.m 

V.'im 

mM 

oj:U3.'iO 

■,vxih\m 

I,  ?!5ji,  t-u:! 

7,  tftfi.  r-ttd 

i:i,  r,-.^,  KEi 

imim 

8  ^,  tiiH) 

2U.fliii> 

fj;*,  sua 

i.a.'ill.tHK* 

L.  ii<o.  :*4» 

»*92 

:;7Sf  im 

^:i,  iJiii 

Tttt,  ^Oii 

4,  lUCJ,  iioa 

5,B«t.iH3 

?a^*f! 

('-"«,  lo:^ 

m.'m 

2,  .HIT,  ilM 

U.K'iS^SST 

^i  5'^,  4:14 

«i«,4i* 

11)7.  H'jd 

ao.  ix!0 

ri<i.'i,  HiKi 

Lu?iE):w>t 

a.  7m>,  000 

4li,  JTtK 

irf7,w«:* 

I.  liUi,  Wtt 

«.t):ij,7:*7 

&.r^j,&Mi 

"47bC«i 

ft,  Oti7 

^.m 

as  win 

8>i  im» 

R3.l>d0 

IN,  fiLfJ 

41.8TD 

:j;iai  7in> 

h7t(:i.  (liMJ 

;i,«i;r.  (km 

'  'iiiti 

U2. -J^-z 

so.  172 

l5(JJH|tS 

y.mw.riiia 

42ft,  0(n^ 

4,^ 

i;t7jw 

l0.l*iK> 

:iu,  it^nj 

1.  tiiift.  uoa 

3,77^,  HI* 

■5*12 

M.^XW 

ri7s» 

'z\i,tm 

;ij5,  uiju 

IN.  (UO 

**E1 

f.l,  1K10 

1 !.  nr-fi 

WAjm 

L  1  to,  r  1(10 

>n,  M-n 

**S!f 

ri>  'ii'O 

4Jiau 

H,  fn(i 

7Ttt.  tHKj 

2:%7,  im 

31,  MS 

ir^,  fu\^ 

J  .iHik 

im,  Lieu 

IJ.itt/T,-^ 

tint,  im 
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7JH*H 

|,ni>rt 

lu,  liftti 
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H«,fXW 

tfttt^M 
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H.  ISI 

e^^,  \y\ii 

)AM'ZAm 

MW.IJM 
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1  HK^lU 

-^.«IU 

£7J.rkMl 

y,  uu>7o 

X  irt3.«>iw 

^S 

::*  fttJii 

r(.7(K» 

fit  «:iii 

70*.  &4.KJ 

1153,  IKK) 

7.^ 

L^j.  I'>'ik 

II.  !'iilLl 

»57,  .m\ 

4.V^,  iKtO 

711H,  {HI  I 

l,00tt 

1  III  *m 

!^*K  Wm  ' 

W\,  i\K\ 

l.ttT,-.^5 

l,70i,S'14 

2J153fl 

'^1.  *,tM 

,v  ^llill 

7  J,  iw?ti 

iJ^i-iJiCfl 

7;i«,  WOU 

9<J.5S3 

U  2k^,> 

^,  UOIJ 

VI,  wlHI 

Lf^s,  m\ 

1,7,  51X1 

m\\ 

vn.  nn 

|K7t,.rihiJ 

45,  OiW 

ft,  1,13,  MH 

;i;!rt,  HJ* 

a,  y:^,  i*tt 

mmi 

Ht^'HIlO 

i^c,  r-ii 

44T,  \H 

L2.:tX'.:Mii 

2,o(4,;ii]M 

104,^*9* 

H^^.fiHi 

^J!  ^1i^ 

5Tr.  *ip:i 

fj.yOO  7(KJ 

ft,  743,;;.iti 

«  136,  Oil* 

r:A7;ii 

r-f..  :j:r.i 

(^7l,;in<* 

1  7]*a,4n 

I,(K>,  73(1 

Kk4i* 

iO(,>P:iO 

ll.lilPU 

;'i;  s,  tm 

L<.  }"ttt,,  yml 

i.:iij<,ff(w 

JUkSti 

T;i  /v::! 

i,  :;i'i 

j"i.t,  ;iT^ 

:;.  K.vi.u;!:; 

1,  n;M,  m 

^*^ 
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The  total  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  in  1892-93  was  5,319,G02, 
an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  700,000  over  tbe  number  reported  in 
1891-92.  Besides  tbeso  bound  volumes  there  were  rei>orted  1,148,507 
pampblets.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  seems  to  be  especially  i'avored 
in  the  number  of  books  i)ossessed  by  its  universities  and  colleges. 
While  this  division  contains  but  17.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
institutions,  it  has  40.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  books  reported, 
and  55.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pamphlets.  The  total  amount 
of  the  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  together  with  the 
amount  of  invested  funds,  forms  an  equipment  worth  $203,578,858.  Of 
this  total  amount  we  again  find  that  about  47.2  per  cent  is  possessed 
by  the  institutions  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

While  tho  institutions  in  this  division  have  but  37.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  they  have  almost 
60  per  cent  of  the  scientific  apparatus  and  55.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  productive  funds.  These  figures  are  very  significant  when 
it  is  remembered  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  institutions  arc  located 
in  this  division.  As  to  tho  amount  of  benefactions  received  during  the 
year,  the  North  Central  Division  has  the  advantage,  having  received 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  reported.  Of  the  $3,210,708 
reported  by  the  institutions  of  this  division,  the  University  of  Chicago 
reported  $1,950,000. 

Income. — The  income  of  universities  and  colleges  is  derived  from 
tuition  fees,  from  productive  funds,  State  or  municipal  appropriations, 
appropriations  from  the  General  Government  and  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  The  total  income  reported  by  the  universities  and  colleges  in 
1892-93  was  $14,001,034.  Of  this  amount,  $5,460,810,  or  37.4  per  cent, 
was  derived  from  tuition  fees,  thus  showing  the  comparatively  small 
proi>ortion  of  the  cost  of  an  education  that  is  borne  by  the  students. 
Of  the  remainder,  34.9  per  c^nt  is  the  income  from  invested  funds;  11.5 
per  cent  was  appropriated  by  the  several  States  and  cities 5  4.7  per  cent 
was  appropriated  by  the  General  Government,  while  the  balance  was 
received  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  following  summary  gives  the 
statistics  concerning  the  income  by  States: 
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States  and  Territories. 


United  States 

North  A  tlantic  Division . . . 
Soutli  Atlantic  Divijiiou . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Kliodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dllnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 1 . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

AriKona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orepon 

California 


Universities  and  colleges  for  1892-93, 
INCOME. 


From 

tuition 

fees. 


From 

productive 

funds. 


$5, 466, 810  I  $5, 099,  859 


From 
State  or 
municipal 

appro- 
priations. 

$1,679,051 


2. 372, 798 
484. 375 
491, 258 

1,941,240 
177, 133 


42,380 
18.000 
10, 612 

604, 429 
63,250 

323,  872 

733,  205 
50,720 

526, 330 


187,  400 
94,  G02 
74, 372 
10, 538 
58,  553 
21,354 
23,416 
14,140 

67. 020 
157, 089 
72, 914 
21,344 
77.148 
79, 470 
16,200 
67 

275.785 

281,182 

420,  691 

199, 704 

54, 140 

72, 185 

196, 151 

303,  439 

7,  4r>o 

10,810 

29,511 

78, 198 


2. 586, 3S7 
378. 453 
444.284 

1, 492, 577 
198, 208 


59.827 
60,000 
32. 198 

650, 548 
66,334 

243, 975 
1,058,169 

150,150 

259, 136 

4,980 
119, 700 
21,084 
99.071 

6,389 
34.537 
24, 525 
00,132 

8,035 

67.008 
127,880 

27, 000 

42.983 
108, 505 

69. 378 
1,530 


228,945 
102. 052 
26,000 
879. 656 
381,798 


0 

0 

6,000 


151, 163 

0 

71,782 


412,880 

110, 182 

335, 626 

110,959 

70,976 

8),  250 

92.931 

186,  505 

1,500 

4,300 

56, 868 

29, 000 


From 
U.  S.  Gov- 
crnment. 


From 

other 

sources. 


Total 
income. 


$682,292  !  $1,423,022 


131,075  I 
187,144 
56,728  1 
167,023  I 
140,322 


542. 442 
196,171 
106, 480 
531,067 
46.  253 


$14,001,034 


0 
18.000 
26,130 


I 


17,700 

0 

40,000 

49.982 

20,000 

33, 270 

1,100 

0 

0 

950 

1,200 

400 

13. 450 

5,000  I 

0  i 

5,600 

67,292 

40,000 

03, 533 

181,000 

168, 0(!0 

09,500 

67,000 

1..331 

37. 000 

2?;,  500 

70. 000 
86. 500 


2,945 

18.000 

33,000 

33,000 

0 

14. 4f 0 
0 

90,5C0 
0 

CO.  000 
1,500 

38,  744 

12,  COO 
0 

0 
33,  000 
0 
0 
23,728 
0 
0 


0 

0 

8,581 

143, 026 


140, 611 
153, 727 
20.000 
76, 497 

2,108 
33,270 
20,371 
66,442 

5,803 
32.662 
14.000 
18.289 

3,226 

3,157 
55, 379 

1,000 

1.600 
23,400 
12,144 

9,800 


18,00D 
0 

33,000 
0 

33, 000 

33,000 
0 

17,023 
0 
0 

33,000 
0 


94.583 

6,892 

178, 403 

30,918 

01,  459 

38,476 

21.423 

27,636 

7,000 

5,085 

25,087 

28,700 


5,861,597 
1.408,195 
1,  125.  359 
5.  012, 109 
1, 193,  714 


102.207 

90,000 

83,521 

1.  404.  003 

132,  529 

726.458 

2, 129. 264 

253,870 

933,745 

21.488 
358,070 
220,557 
279.885 
102.712 
147, 253 
131.893 
111,937 

25.401 

137. 185 
374,298 
102.114 

06,327 
240,240 
105.998 

27.530 
5.067 

8ii8,545 

438.250 

1.  037. 253 

528,  581 

387. 575 

203,411 

377,505 

535.934 

62,950 

54.695 

214.466 

222. 998 


YI. — Colleges  for  Women. 

(Sec  Part  IV.  Tables  7  and  8,  for  detailed  statistics.) 

The  total  number  of  colleges  for  women  reported  for  the  year  1892-93 
was  143.  Of  this  number  10  were  placed  in  a  division  by  themselves 
as  representing  a  class  of  institutions  similar  to  the  coeducational  col- 
leges and  to  the  colleges  for  men.  Tiie  number  of  institutions  in  this 
division  was  increased  over  the  number  in  the  precediufiKyear  b^y  the 


the  number  in  the  precediug^year  Iw  t 
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addition  of  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111.,  and  the  II.  Sopliie  Xew- 
comb  Memorial  College,  New  Orleans,  La.  During  the  year  informa- 
tion was  received  of  the  closing  of  Ingham  University,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
New  institutions  that  will  undoubtedly  be  classed  in  this  division  for 
the  year  1893-94  are  the  Marietta  College  for  Women,  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  at  Lynchburg,  Ya. 

The  summarized  statistics  of  the  10  institutions,  included  in  Division 
A  of  the  table  of  colleges  for  women,  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Colleges  for  women —Division  A. 
SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOK  1892-93. 


States. 


United  States 16 


Professors  and  instructors. 


Students. 


.2   I    Pren 


Collc- 


Totiil 


tory  depart,  ffiato depart.;    nu^jber. 
'       mcnt.  mcnt.       ' 


i 

1 

a 

PR 

s 


22       199  I     235 


(33)        '( 


205  I     2C5S 


^ 

©          »          !s 

-«  .  ,  -«  .     S 

u 

ratory 
rtment 

rtment 

It 

1 

a 
a 

2        o 

r 

1 

^       u 

o 

H 

350 

3,108 

90 

4,023 

If 


123,324 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division — 
North  Central  Division  — 
"Westom  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

South  Central  Division : 

lx>uisiana 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


Colleges  for  women — Division  A. 
SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1892-93. 


States. 


Valuo    i 
Valuo   I        of 
I  of  scicn-    grounds 
I  tlfic  np-  I      and 
paratus.      build- 
1     ings. 


Amount 
of  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 


United  States $494, 982  $4. 755, 442,$2, 905, 905  $200,  OS" 


North  Atlantic  Division.!    384,982  3, 

South  A  tlantic  Division 

Korth  Central  Division. i    100, 000 
Western  Division 10,000 

North  Atlantic  Division:  • 

Massachusetts 108,562   1, 

New  York 181,420  1, 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ■      35,000 

South  Atlantic  Division:' 

Maryland 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois ;     100,000 

Western  Division : 

California 10,000 


2,  683,  965  184, 

170,000  8, 

37. 000  2. 

75, 000  5, 


038       780, 420       79, 
804    1,303,545       65. 


046, 
345. 
100, 
400, 


000  COO,  000  40, 

000  170, 000  a  8, 

I 

000  37, 000  2, 


000 

i 


75,  OCO 


Income. 


From    i    From    | 
tuition  I    other    |     Total, 
fees.     I  sources. 


Bene- 
fac- 
tions. 


$5f.2,292  $250,391   $1,059,  340  $127, 435 


477, 
30, 
34. 
50, 


350, 
102, 


739j     249,964 

000 

553  427 

000 


I 
539'      2ft.  986 
100     103, 5b0 


19. 

a  30. 

34, 

50. 


928.431    127,435 

38,500 

37.409 

55.  000 


404,  7341     30. 855 
331,199     62,080 

16,0001 

110,498     33,000 


a 38. 500  . 
37,  409  . 


55,  OCO, . 


a  Estimated. 
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Collcf/es  for  women — Division  J. 
STUDENTS  IX  BEGREK  COUKSES  IX  1832-03. 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
reporting 
clnssifi-  I 
cation  of  I 
students.! 


Numl»er 
of  stu- 
dents in 
dfipn*c© 
courses. 


Per  cent  of  students  in  degree  course* 
pursuing  courses  leading  to — 


A.B. 

degree. 


B.L. 
degree. 


B.  S. 
degree. 


Other 
first  de- 
grees. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division. 
AVcstem  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Massach  usotts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Noi  t!i  Cciitral  Division : 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


13 

2 

435  1 

62.71 

18.80 

17.58 

0.82 

11 

1 
1 

2 

392  : 

22  1 
21  1 

€2.79 

100.00 

9.52 

18.48 

0 

00.48 

17.89 
0 

.81 

4 
5 

1 
1 

1 

580  I 

«20 

13 

104  j 

49.78 
85.30 
100.00 
100.00 

20. 31 

3.84 

0 

23.91 

7.67 

0 

0 

0 

3.19 

0 

0 

1 

22  1 

100. 00 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

2X1 

9.52 

90.48 

0 

0 

Colleges  for  ipomen — Division  A. 
PREPARATION  OF  FRESHMEN  OF  1802-93. 


Stales. 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
report- 
ing. 


Per  cent  of  freslimen  prepared  by- 


United  States  . 


I 


I 


Number    l^repara- 

of       .      tory 
freshmen.!  depart- 
I  mcnts  of 
colleges. 


509  I 


G.C8 


Private 
prepara- 

t-ory 
schools. 


44.20  , 


I 


Public 

high 

schoc^s. 


40. 7C  I 


Prirato 
study. 


2. 30 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
IVestern  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

•  Illinois 

"Western  Division: 

California 


G 
1 

1 

494 
9 
C 

1 

1 

1 

221 

208 

5 

GO 

1 

9 

1 

6 

0.07  I 

44.44  ' 

0  , 


45.34  i 
11.11  I 


40. 16  I 
44. 45  I 
100.00 


2.43 
0 
0 


I 


0 
11.54 
40.00  ' 

0.67 ; 

44.44 


I 


40. 15 
37.50  I 

0 
73.33  I 

11.11 


53.85 

49.04 

40.00 

8.33 

0 

1.92 

20.00 

11.07 

44.45 

0 

00.00 

0 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  tables,  11  of  the  16  institutions  are  found 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  The  large  proportion  of  these  institu- 
tions in  this  division  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  in  this  division 
coeducation  of  the  sc.xes  has  made  the  least  progress.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  Western  States  the  State  universities  and  other  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  have,  from  the  first,  been  open  to  women,  thus  ren- 
dering unnecessary  the  founding  of  any  large  number  of  institutions 
for  the  education  of  women  only. 

While  the  North  Atlantic  Division  has  G8.75  per  cent  of  the  institu- 
tions, it  has  03*31  per  cent  of  the  college  students,  95.55  per  cent  of  the 
graduate  students,  and  but  15.45  per  cent  of  the  jneparatory  students. 

It  has  00.(iS  per  cent  of  the  books  reported,  77.78  per  cent  of  the  scien- 
tific apjiaratus,  80.97  per  cent  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  90.5 
per  cent  "f  +i»a  inoductive  funds,  while  all  of  the  ben efactQ^ ^ported 
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were  received  by  institutions  in  this  division.  It  may  be  well  to  state, 
however,  that  the  financial  statistics  of  the  Cleveland  College  for 
Women  and  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcoinb  Memorial  College  were  not 
reported  separately  from  those  of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are 
connected,  viz,  the  Western  Reserve  University  and  Tulane  University. 

Only  13  of  the  16  institutions  reported  the  classification  of  students 
in  degree  courses.  Of  the  2,435  students  classified,  62.71  per  cent  wore 
pursuing  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree.  This  propor- 
tion is  greater  by  7  i)er  cent  than  the  proportion  of  students  in  the 
coeducational  colleges  and  colleges  for  men  that  pursue  courses  of  study 
leading  to  the  same  degree.  One  reason,  if  not  the  principal  one,  for 
the  greater  proportion  in  the  colleges  for  women  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  class  of  institutions  there  are  no  technical  courses  like 
the  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  raining  engineering  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  students. 

The  summarized  statistics  of  the  127  institutions  included  in  Division 
B  of  the  table  of  colleges  for  women  are  given  in  the  following  tables : 

Colleges  for  tromen,  Diviaion  B,  for  1892-9S. 


States. 


Profenaora 

and 
in  ■tractors, 


Unit€<l  states 127 


North  Atlaotic  Division 

Sonth  Atlantic  Dirision 

Smith  Central  Division 

Kortb  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massanhusetts 

New  York 

Now  Jcrftey 

Pennnylvania 

Sontb  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missirtsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

IIliuoiH 

AViscousin 

Minnesota 

M  isNonri 

Kansas 

Western  I>ivi»jon : 

California 


324 


44 

143 
81 
55 

1 


,287 


196 
399 
410 
238 
35 


10 

13 

4 

8 

10 

23 

c 

48 

13 

14 

91 

13 

29 

39 

137 

2 

25    67 

38    01 
28   103 


100 
138 
74 
67 
10 
32 

93 
34 
7 
G 
72 
26 


Students, 


103 
485 
948 
101 
46 


I 

Pi 


3.043  12,704 


423 
987 
1,029 
574 
30 


58 


51 


180  I 

20 

55 

18 
212 

339 
216 

83 
192 

32 


856 
416 
805 
500 
37 


335 


8, 966  j  136 


702 

3,980 

3,185 

,078 

21 


20 


20 


275 
6 


3 
287 
17 
228 
199 
253 

355  t 
265 
118 
166 
19 
106 

75 
66 
11 
44 

276 
102 


306 

8 
207 

55 
182 


39  i 
109 
31  1 1,305 


128 

12 
468 

250 

,175 

3 

483 

758 


3 


'a 

a 


•3 


18,928  190,015 


I 


2,451 
6,405 
6,861 
3,075 
134 


46,881 
46,589 
55,233 
34.312 
7,000 


-a 


$55,546 


13 


11  t 
17  I 


167 
15C 

88 
328 

32 

34 

155 

137  I 
24  I 


852 
1,027 
508 
415 
17 
366 


22 
3 

18 

1 

16 

16 


8 


269  I 

5  I 


300 

107  ' 

14  1.... 

10  I 

514  I   5 
124  


419 
273 
182 
756 
34 
787 

325 

1,860 

40 

979 
1,1G9 
2,  023 

1,736 

2,071 

850 

1.258 

310 

636 

1,004 

•500 

49 

54 

1.194 

274 


I, 


30    37  1   21    3  1    134   7,000 

I     I     I 


11,000 
2,000 
1,900 
5, 020 
1,061 

25, 900 

5,  055 
9,260  I 
300  ' 
8,450  ! 
8.082  I 
15,442 


3,446 
26,200 

1,200 
24,700 


1,200 
246 


1,000 

"  i.'ouo 

"3,' 450 

525 
2,000 
20,225 


15,  6no 
14,500 
11,033 

9,300 
800 

3,400 

11,100 
4.  800 
2.000 
1.500 

10,412 
4,500 


200 


1,000 
21,000 


3,000 
700 
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Colleges  for  women,  Division  B,  for  189^-93, 


States. 


Value 
of  scien- 
tiflc  ap- 
paratus. 


I      

Uniteil  States |230, 138 


$8,314,139  $628,082  $38,091   $1,040,508  $53,103  $221,412  $2,011,170 


North  Atlnntic  DiviRion. 
South  Atlantic  DiviHinn. 
South  (.'oiitral  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Divlsiou 


73,560 
50.022 
53.  800 
37,750 
15.000 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hnrapshire 

Massachusetts 

New  Vork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsyl  vnuia 

South  Atlnntic  Division: 

Maryland 

Vir;:inia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

Getir^ia  

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisHisHippi 

Louiuiaua 

Texas  

North  ('entral  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

WiscouMin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  DiviHion : 

California 


Value  of 
grounds 

and 
buildings. 


Amount 
of  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Income. 


1, 355, 6:}9 
2,  844,  900 
2, 044, 600 
1,821,000 
248,000 


;  From 

^?"  I  From     lorrau 

di?ctivel  tuition    j  nici pal 
funds. 


fees. 


Total 


151,350 

133,  500 

52,000 

292, 132 


9,321  , 
7.080 
3.120 
17,970 


314.000  1 72,281 

550.  007  23. 000  |  40,  881 
410,550  30,105  |  02.500 

350.001  45,750 

2,750  ! 


395,602 
622,228 
512, 275 
420. 321 
60,750 


The  equipmeut  of  the  institutions  in  the  several  divisions  may  be 
shown  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  institutions  with  the  proportion 
of  property  reported  by  the  institutions.  The  following  summarized 
statement  gives  such  proportion  by  divisions: 


Divisions. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central. 
North  Central. 
Western 


ProiK>rtion  of— 


Institu- 
tions. 


'  Volumes 
in  libra- 
I      ries. 


Per  cent. 
10.24  I 
33.86  I 
37.01  I 
17.32  ' 
1.57  I 


Per  cent, 
24.67 
24.52 
29.07 
18.06 
3.68 


Scien- 

Grounds 

Produc- 

titic ap- 

and build- 

tive 

paratus. 

ings. 

funds. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

31.97 

16.31 

24.06 

21.73 

34.22 

21.23 

23.38 

24.59 

8.27 

16.40 

21.90 

46.45 

6.52 

2.98 

0 

711.— Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

(See  Part  IV,  Tables  9-11,  for  full  statistics.) 

The  statisticsconceriiing  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  endowed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  further 
endowed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1890,  are  given  in  three 
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tables  in  Part  IV  of  this  report,  the  first  two  of  wliicli  include  the 
colleges  for  white  students  and  those  in  which  no  distinction  as  to  race 
and  color  is  made  in  the  admission  of  students,  while  the  third  table 
includes  the  institutions  for  students  of  the  colored  race. 

The  acts  on  which  these  institutions  depend  mainly  for  their  support 
have  been  printed  a  number  of  times  in  former  reports  of  this  office 
and  it  is  therefore  not  deemed  necessary  to  again  insert  them.  It  may, 
however,  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and  of  the  acts  admitting  several  of  the 
newer  States,  10,400,000  acres  of  land  have  been  given  by  the  General 
Government  to  the  several  States  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  land  was  disposed  of  advantageously, 
while  in  a  large  number  of  the  States  the  amounts  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands  are  very  small  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
acres  received.  In  a  few  of  the  newer  States  the  land  can  not,  accord- 
ing to  law,  be  sold  for  less  than  $10  per  acre.  This  wise  provision  of 
law  can  not  but  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  institutions  of  these 
States,  as  the  amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  lauds  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  amounts  realized  by  States  that  received 
four  or  five  times  as  much  land.  The  number  of  acres  received  by  the 
several  States,  together  with  the  income  derived  therefrom  for  the  year 
1892-93,  as  reported  by  the  institutions,  is  as  follows: 


states. 


UDited  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  CentrRl  T)ivi8ion . . . 
North  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 


Number  of 

Income  for 

acres  granted 

1892-93  do- 

for  acricul- 
tural  and 

rived  from 

proceeds  of 

meniianical 

the  sale  of 

colleges. 

linds. 

10, 400,  000 

$632,677.80 

3, 150, 000 

94,906.71 

1,560,000 

09.577.52 

1, 620.  000 

99,328.94 

3, 140,  000 

273,977.65 

930, 000 

64,886.98 

North  Atlantic  lUvision: 

Mainf! 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atl.'uitic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  A'irginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 


210, 000 
150,  000 
150,000 
300,000 
120.  000 
180,000 
990.000 
210.  000 
780,000 

90,000 
210,000 
300,000 
150,000 
270, 000 
180,000 
270. 000 

90,  000 

330, OOO 
300,000 
240,  000 
210.  OOt) 
210,  000 
180.000 
150,000 


8,275.00 
4,800.03 
8, 130. 00 

12,739.50 
3.024.00 
4,468.21 

18, 000. 00 
0.960.00 

80,510.00 

4,080.00 
6,142.30 
30.998.08 
6,388.00 
7,500.00 
11,508.00 
22,054.14 
9.107.00 

9.900.00 
23.760.00 
20, 280. 00 
11.503.25 

9,115.60 
14,280.00 
10,400.00 
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Nnmber  of 

acre8{^Dt«d 

I  for  a{ni<*"l- 

tarnlMid 

roechanidU 


lDf!om«  for 
1892-93  de- 
rived from 
proceeds  of 
thosaloof 
laada. 


B^orth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

lndinn» 

lUinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minneitota 

Iow» 

MissoiTri 

Nortli  Dakotn 

South  Dakota 

l^pbraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvonnng 

Colorado 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calffomla 


630.000 

390,000  ; 

480,000 

240,000  ' 

340,000 

120.000 

240,000 

330,000 

130,000 

im.ooo 

00,000 
90,000 

140.000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90.000 

190,000 
90,000 

190,000 


$29.Md.43 
17, 000. 00 
26,062.311 
30.000.00 
1ft.  961.  95 
14,977.00 
44. 417.  73 
15, 850.  00 


42, 662.  12 
30, 187.  04 


10.244.27 


10,952.00 
43. 600.  71 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  number  of  the  States 
no  income  is  reported  from  the  funds  arising  from  the  net  of  July  2, 1862. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  States  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  their  lands  advantageously  or  at  the  rate  required  by  law. 
The  total  income  for  1802-93,  arising  from  the  funds  derived  from  tjie 
sale  of  these  lauds,  was  reported  as  $632,677.80. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  by  an  act  approved  August  30,  1890,  gives  a  certain 
sum  of  money  annually  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
The  amount  granted  by  this  act  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  was 
$15,000  for  each  Stiite  and  Territory  having  an  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  endowed  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1802.  The  amount  increases 
annually  by  $1,000  until  the  sum  appropriated  reaches  $25,000  per 
annum,  which  sum  will  be  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  annually  there- 
after to  each  State  and  Territory,  provided  certain  requirements  are 
complied  with. 

The  act  of  August  30, 1890,  unlike  the  act  of  July  2, 1802,  specifies 
the  branches  of  study  for  which  the  money  granted  may  be  dis- 
bursetl.  It  shall  "be  ai)plied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special 
reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction."  It  is  held  that  this  language  author- 
izes the  purchase  from  this  money  of  apparatus,  machinery,  text- books, 
reference  books,  stock,  and  material,  used  in  instruction  or  for  purposes 
of  illustration  in  connection  with  any  of  the  branches  enumerated,  and 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  instructors  in  said  branches  only. 

The  erection  of  buildings  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the  act,  and 
the  Assistant  A ttoniey-Cieneral  for  the  Interior  Department  has  decided 
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that  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  payment  of  salaries  of  treasurers 
are  not  allowable.  It  should  not  bo  expended  for  repairs  of  buildings, 
furniture,  cases,  shelving,  tableware,  cooking  utensils,  musical  instru- 
ments, the  salaries  of  instructors  in  ancient  and  modern  languages 
(except  English),  or  for  the  salaries  of  professors  of  pedagogy;  neither 
should  it  be  expended  for  the  salaries  of  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  jan- 
itors, watchmen,  etc.  In  short,  the  plant — the  land,  buildings,  and 
ordinary  appliances  of  a  school — must  be  provided  from  other  sources, 
and  this  particular  fund  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  subjects 
named  in  the  act  and  the  facilities  especially  required  for  those  subjects. 
The  amounts  disbursed  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  June 
30, 1893,  under  this  act  are  as  follows: 

Dishursemcnta  to  the  States  and  TerritorieM  of  the  appropriation  in  aid  of  coUeffea  of  agri- 
cultnrc  and  the  mechanic  aria  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30 y  1890. 


Firat  installmoiit, 
year  ending  June 
30.  1890 


Second  installincnt,  i 
year  ending  June  , 
ao,  1891.  I 


Tliird  inRtAllmeut, 
year  ending  J«n« 
30,  1892. 


StAteH  and  Ter 
Tltofiea. 


I  Koqiifsitions , 

I   of  interior 

Department. 


I     ^ 


S 


I  Kequisitions 
I  of  Interior 
I  Department. 


Alabama    

Arizona 

Arlcanflaa 

Cnlilomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut  ... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansan 

Kentucky  

Louiainna 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maa^aeliiiactta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mii»floun. 
Montana. 
Kebraaka 
Nevada . . 
Kew  Hampshire 

ITew  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 

Now  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PenuHylvnuia.. 
Khode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahlngton  ... 
"West  Virginia. 

Wi»oon»in 

Wyoming 

I 


July 
Dee. 
May 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
July 


27,1891 
3,1890 
13. 1891 
20,1891 
11, 1890 
3.1890 
5,1890 
4.1801 
0,1891 


$16,000 
15,000 
15.000 
15,000 
13,000 
15.000 
15.  000 


Nov.    5,1890 

do 

Nov.  13. 1890 
Nov.  5,1890 
Apr.  16, 1891 
July  20, 1890 
Apr.  16,1891 
Nov.    5,18€0 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.  3, 1890 
Mar.  30, 1891 


15.000 
15  000 


July  27, 
May  5. 
Aug.  4. 
May  5. 
Mar.    2, 

do. 

Mar.  10, 
May  5, 
July    0, 


1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 

VsVi' 

1891 
1891 


a  Requisitions 
§  of  Interior 
a  •    Department. 


S 


$16,  000!  Sept.   8. 
16.000  Sept.   7, 

16,000' do  . 

16,000 do  . 

16,000 do  . 

16,00!) do  . 

16,00U' do  . 

16,0001 do  . 

16, 0 J0|  Sept.   8, 


1891 
1891 


1891 


15,000 
15.000 
15,000 
15,000! 
15,  OOol 
15,000' 
IS.OOOi 
15,000 
15.000| 
15,000| 
15, 000, 
15,000 
15,000 


Doc.     3, 1890 

....do 

Nov.  5,1890 
Nov.  8,1890 

do 

Nov.  13, 1890 
Jan.  20,1891 
Dec.  3. 1890 
Nov.    5,1890 


15.000 
15,  000 
15,000 
15,  000 
15,000 
15.  000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,  000 


June  25, 
Mar.    2, 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  .1, 
July  20, 
May  25, 
Mar.  18, 
June  9, 
Mar.    2, 

do. 

Mar.  27. 
Sept.   3, 


1891 
1891 


1891 
1801 
1891 
1891 
1802 
1891 

I'sbV 

1891 


16,  OUO 
16,00»J| 

io,oe« 

10,000' 
lO.OOlt- 

ic.oool 

16,  OOO' 
16, 0«30 
10,  OOOi 
16, 000 
16,000 
16,  000' 
16,  OOo; 


Sept.  7, 

do  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  8, 
Sept.   7, 

do. 

Juno  9, 
Sept.  7, 

do  . 

do. 

do. 


Fourth  installment* 
year  ending  June 
30,  1893. 


Kequisitions 
of  Interior 
Department. 


a 


000  Aug.    1, 1892  l$18, 000 
-^^  *  18,000 

18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18.000 


OOOI 

000;- 

000. 
OOOj. 


OOOi 


000, 

ooo! 


1891 
1891 


1892 
1891 


-   do 

..do. 

..do 

..do. 

..do 

.  .do 

..do. 

C00| do  . 

.  - .     Jan.    7 

000  Awg.   1, 

000! do. 

OOtJi do  . 

000; do. 

ooo do. 

000 do 


1893 
1892 


July  9, 
Mar.  2. 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  27, 

do. 

May  13, 
July  1, 
Mar.  30. 
Mar.    4, 


1801 

18i»l 
1891 

1891 


lh9l 
1891 
1891 
1891 


Nov.  22, 
a^ov.  6, 
Juno  2, 
Sept.  1. 
Dec.  3, 
Nov.  11, 
Dec.  23, 
Nov.  26, 
Nov.  11, 
Dec.     3, 


1890  I 

1890 

1892 

1892 

1890 

1890 

189>) 

1890 

1890 

18J0 


15.  ooo' 
15,0001 
15,000, 
15,000 
15,000 

i5,ono; 

15,000i 
15,  OOO 
15.  ooo' 
15,00U( 


May  13, 
Feb.  5. 
Juno   2, 

Sept-  1. 
Mar.  27, 
Mar.  4, 
May  25. 
Mar.  10. 
Mar.  2, 
Mar.  27. 


1891 
1801 
1892 
1892 
1801 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 


16, 000, 
16,000 
16,000 

16,  ooo! 

16,  000- 
16,000, 

16,  ooo; 

lO.OlX) 
16,000 


16,  000 
18,0001 
16,000, 
16,0iHi 
16.00(»l 
16.  ooo! 
16,000, 
16.  000 
10,000' 
16,  000 


May  27. 1891  i 
Nov.    5.1890 
Dec.     3, 1800 


15,000  Aug.  5, 
15.000  May  5. 
15.000  Mar.  27. 


1891 
1891 
1891 


Total 060,000. 


16.000 
16.  COO 
16,000 

704,  OOO  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

..do. 

..do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  14, 
S.-pt.  7. 
Sept.  1. 
Juno  2, 
St'pt.  1. 
Sept.  7, 
Dec.  14, 
Sept.   7, 

do  . 

do  . 

do. 

Apr.  19. 
St'pt.    7, 

do. 

do. 


i  IT. 

I  17. 

117. 

:::::!  1?: 

I  17, 


.do. 
-do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

...May  2a. 
0;;o|  Au'p.   1, 


000  . 

ooo'. 

000  . 
000  . 
000  . 

000  . 

OOU 


iHin 

17 

18fil 

17 

1891 

17 

1892 

17 

1892 

17 

1H91 

17 

1891 

17, 

1891 

17 

17 

17 

1H92 

17. 

1891 

17, 

17. 

17, 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

-...do. 

...do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

do. 

(»(H)|  Sept.  1, 
000  Aug.   1. 

OUo' Ao  . 

OOu do  . 

coo' do  . 

OOot do  . 

000,  Mar.  17. 
00(1  Aug.    1, 

001' do. 

000 do  . 

,00(1 do  . 


181):] 


i82,00{ 
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18, COD 
18,000 
18.  000 
18.000 
18,000 
...!  18,000 
...  18,000 
...I  18,000 
...I  18,000 
....  18,000 
...  18,000 
...I  18,000 
...I  18,000 

...I  I8,oo;) 
...;  18,000 

...'  18.000 
1  18.000 
I  18.000 
18,000 
'  18,000 
....I  18,000 

18,000 

'  18,00t» 

.-..I  18.003 
....|  18,000 
18.000 
18,000 
18.000 
18,000 
18.  00) 
18,000 
18.000 
18.  000 
18,  000 
18.000 
18.  too 
18.000 
18,000 
18.  000 
18.000 
18,000 
18, 000 

804,000 


1H92 
1802 


1S9;J 
1892 


-I 
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This  table  shows  that  under  the  above- inentioDed  act  the  several 
States  and  Territories  have  received  to  June  30, 1893,  an  aggregate  sum 
of  $3,010,000. 

In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  the  acts  of  July  2,  1862,  and 
August  30, 1890,  these  institutions  have  been  fairly  dealt  with  by  the 
majority  of  the  States  in  the  way  of  State  appropriations.  The  amount 
of  such  appropriations  received  by  the  institutions  during  the  year 
under  consideration  was  81,034,716.18,  of  which  sum  $88,820.41  were  for 
the  institutions  for  colored  students.  Of  the  $1,034,715.18  appropri- 
ated, $701,471.17  were  for  buildings  or  other  special  purx)oses,  leaving 
but  $773,244.01  appropriated  for  current  expenses. 

According  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  none  of  the  money  arising  from  such  acts  can  be 
expended  for  buildings.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary,  from  the  very 
founding  of  a  large  number  of  the  institutions,  for  the  several  States 
to  extend  a  helping  hand. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection 
with  these  institutions  has  proved  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
stations,  but  also  to  the  colleges.  The  General  Government  appropri- 
ates annually  $15,000  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  stations.  From  this  amount  the  staff  of  the  station  is 
paid.  But  frequently  not  all  of  the  time  of  the  staff  is  required  by  the 
station  and  the  available  time  of  such  members  of  the  staff  is  then 
given  to  the  college.  AVe  thus  find  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  station  staff*  are  also  members  of  the 
college  faculty.  For  instance,  the  professor  of  agriculture  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  is  also  director  of  the  station ;  the  professor  of  hor- 
ticultufo,  the  horticulturist  of  the  station;  the  professor  of  botany,  the 
botanist  of  the  station,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  salaries  of  these  per- 
sons are  paid  in  part  from  the  college  funds  and  in  part  from  the  station 
funds,  thus  enabling  the  colleges,  as  well  as  the  stations,  to  obtain  the 
services  of  specialists  at  a  much  less  cost  to  each  than  would  be  possi- 
ble if  the  stations  were  not  in  close  proximity  to  the  colleges.  In  but 
four  States  have  the  stations  been  established  at  places  remote  from 
the  colleges.  The  staff's  of  the  44  stations  established  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  consist  of  394  members. 

The  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  are  given  in  Part  IV  of  this  report. 

VIll. — Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

{S^e  Part  IV,  Tables  13-19,  for  tlio  detailed  statistics  of  iudividxial  schools.) 

The  number  of  students  receiving  professional  instruction  from  year 
to  year  would  not  be  expected  to  show  any  marked  fluctuation,  for  the 
demand  for  such  work  increases  only  in  a  regular  ratio,  and  unless  the 
schools  adoi)t  new  regulations  the  number  of  students  would  i)robably 
increase  in  the  same  ratio.    The  whole  number  of  medical  students  in 
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1892-03  was  19,752.  Of  these  the  number  m  the  regular  medical  schools 
was  10,130,  an  increase  of  about  1,200  over  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  theological  students  was  7,839.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  number  of  theological  students  has  increased  with  much  uni- 
formity, the  figures  being  0,989,  7,013,  7,328,  7,729,  7,839. 

During  the  year  1892-93  the  number  of  law  students  was  0,770.  The 
number  of  law  students  has  been  increasing  quite  rapidly,  the  figures 
for  the  last  five  years  being  3,900,  4,518,  5,252,  0,073,  0,770.  This 
increase,  however,  may  be  more  apparent  than  real;  itmayi)ossibly  be 
attributed  to  a  larger  number  of  young  men  seeking  regular  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  law  schools  rather  than  in  the  private  offices  of 
attorneys  and  counsellors. 


Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  thtoJogtj  for  IS9:-9J. 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Divisiion 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Massaclmsetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georg  a 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

l.oui8inna 

Texas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

M  innesot  a 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska x^. 

Western  Division : 

Colorado 

Oreson 

California 


Number 
of        I 
schools. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Students. 


Special   ' 

Regular,   or  assist- 

I      a«t-      I 


'"nnce."''  «-<l-ting. 


142  I 


46 
19  I 
15  I 

5G  I 
0  I 


714 


148 


7,830  I 


2^3 
103 
CO 
24C 

22  I 


2 

11 

7 

57 

3 

^') 

12 

71 

5 

28 

17 

91 

4 

38 

3 

19 

3 

15 

3 

10 

4 

12 

2 

9 

3 

17 

7 

34 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

13 

50 

3 

11 

15 

80 

3 

9 

4 

23 

G 

25 

7 

20 

4 

13 

1 

3 

2 

G 

1 

3 

3 

13 

85 

2,  754 

11 

884 

17 

770 

32 

3. 35  { 

3 

09 

1 

10 
22 
20 
3 
24 

0 
5 
1 
1 
4 
0 

0 
13 
1 

0  ! 

3  I 

11  , 

0  ' 
12 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

3 
0 
0 


64 

4;m 

170 
808 
435 
835 

355  ■ 
100  I 
170  ' 
58  i 
97 
80 

463 

204 

50 

20 

33 

402 

183 

1,400 

70 
330 
237 
3!7 
3:{9 

15 

10 
2 
51 


1,502 


G14 
117 
117 
641 

13 


18 
72 
52 
169 
101 
202 

45 

8 
33 

0 
22 

9 

61 

48 

5 

0 


114 
18 
258 
8 
53 
64 
41 
83 
0 

1 
0 
12 
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Sitmmarif  of  statUtics  of  schools  of  law  for  1S9.?-9S. 


Statv. 


United  States. 


North  AtlaDtic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
Soutli  Central  Division. -- 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Diviuion 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Alassafhasrtts 

C*onnecticiit 

Now  York 

Pcnnsylvanin 

•Soutli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Dwtrict  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

\Ve»t  Virjjinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


titiorgia 

South  Central  Divi.«*ion: 

Krntmky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mi;«8)»8i]>pi 

Louinijiua 

Texan 

Arkansas 

Nortli  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WiHconsiii 

M  lunc.Hota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kan.^an 

Woatrrn  l>ivi»it»n : 

(joloratlo 

Oie^on  

California 


rrt»fc«9orK  and 
inatructors. 

Students. 

Number 

of 

iichoolfl. 

Kegulor. 

Siieeial 

or  asBiiit- 

ant. 

In  attend-  ' 
ance. 

GmduAtJns. 

G3 

330 

251 

0.770 

2,403 

12 

102 

84 

2,533 

710 

14 

50 

19 

1.102 

413 

11 

:t2 

10 

394 

192 

21 

SO 

100 

2,477 

1,031 

5 

53 

23 

270 

54 

.. 

22 

12 

013 

114 

1 

7 

25 

171 

81 

7 

G.i 

30 

1,481 

443 

') 

13 

8 

208 

72 

4 

3W 

10 

742 

205 

2 

5 

0 

212 

.'i3 

1 

2 

0 

22 

13 

2 

5 

0 

01 

10 

1 

I 

0 

15 

2 

' 

9 

50 

42 

1 

3 

0 

40. 

2> 

5 

13 

13 

142 

76 

1 

3 

0 

30 

14 

1 

1 

4 

23 

13 

1 

5 

0 

57 

25 

1 

2 

77 

34 

I 

o 

0 

25 

10 

J 

18 

0 

ZU 

110 

:: 

14 

0 

149 

44 

18 

18 

414 

156 

2 

15 

2.) 

701 

363 

1 

5 

5 

160 

89 

1 

2 

13 

277 

RI 

2 

10 

17 

254 

86 

2 

7 

17 

144 

25 

I 

3 

10 

M 

28 

2 

7 

85 

42 

35 

OO 

78 

G 

2 

15 

1 

71 

25 

1 

3 

0 

121 

23 
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Summarif  of  slathfics  of  schools  of  f)iedicin€f  denHstrgf  pharmacy,  and  for  nurses  and 

veterinarians  for  189S-93, 


United  States 

A.— BY  CLASSES. 

Preparatory 

Regular 

Homeopatliio 

Eclectic 

PhyHio-inedieal 

Graduate 

Total  inedicnl 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical 

Nurse  training 

Veterinary 

B.— BY  GEOQBAPniCAL  DIVISIONS, 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

North  Central 

Western 

C— BY  STATES  AND  CLASSES. 

Medical  sehoolt. 
Begular : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hasaachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Students. 


1 
I  i 

2,027         28,000  I        7,232 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Kentucky.. 
Tenm-ssec  . 
Alabama. . . 
LiOuisiaua. . 

Texas 

Arkan.Has. . 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri... 
Nebraska . . 


Colorado. . 
Oregon  . . . 
California. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


0 

1,292 

150 

40 

0 

101 


48 

10,130 

1,445 

773 

C4 

1,292 


4,324 

20.8 

394 

27.3 

178 

23.0 

15 

23.4 

4 
2 
1 

1| 
4  I 

4  ' 

5  i 

1  1 
«> 

1  I 
1  ' 

8  i 

a  , 

4  I 

:j  ' 
2 
:1 
10 


3 

20  ' 
17  I 

^* 

35  ' 


11 
13 
17 
32 
0 
117 
53 

53 
39 
15 


37 
59 

8 
15 

8 
12 

95 
4;{ 
84 
03 
45 
35 

151  i 
35  1 


1,079 

194 

105 

0 

49 


827 
195 
182 
728 
95 


1  ! 

G 

20 

17 
215 
192 

52 
07 
19 

0 

8 
12 

45 
58 
12 
29 


95 
21 

125 
43 
10 
17 

133 
12 

23 
10 
31 


I 


252 

453 

149 

158 

139 

155 

551 

45G 

in 

70 

United  States. 

Homeopathic : 

Massachusetts.. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 


04  1        1,202 


1  ! 

2  I 

1 ; 


1,292 


a  19,  752 

2.852 

3,  394 

2,338 

564 


11,460 
2.896 
3,466 

10,190 


97 
112 
198 
545 
70 
2,287 
1,867 

1,111 
423 
222 
49 

70 
317 

1.342 

1,060 

139 

407 


867 
238 

1,380 
707 
203 
340 

1,394 
88 

108 
58 
313 


Per 

cent 

gratlu- 

ating. 

25.0 


21 

31 

51 

98 

16 
571 
458 

359 

82 

53 

10 

12 
142 

539 
398 

33  I 
98 

2?' 


24.9 
17.8 
24.4 
33.6 
35.6 


23.0 
28.4 
33.1 
23.8 
23.0 


182  I 

40 
347 
144  I 

43 

53 ; 

411 
12 

24 
10 

59 


5,182 

1,240 

2,  192 

658  1 

3,018 

1,0H'J 

5,229 

1.238 

479 

93 

10.130  I        4.324  I        26.8 


150  I 
171  , 
253  , 


41 

no 

77  I 


a  1,238  of  these  were  women. 

b  Number  smaller  than  ustud  on  account  of  change  to  3yoar  cours* 
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ProfeKnors  and 
iDstmcturs. 


Students. 


Nnnib*r 

of 


Per 


KcffuUr.   ofSSuf-  ^"•*«*''»«1    <-'?*l"«*       «»' 

■ting. 


_l_ 


\u 


«0"s>     C  uV'>m;\U 


V         it 


V 


Vv» 


\ 


V      *. 


15 

14 

29 

2 

V 

7 

154 

40 

3y- 

51 

379 

122 

5 

5 

74 

20 

I 

4 

24 

4 

- 

6 

C7 

23 

ii 

11 

91 

21 

?> 

3 

47 

8 

.-.; 

Vfc* 

~5^ 

154 

1' 

14 

jy 

2 

T  ''* 

CT 

78  » 

230 

\ 

4 

47 

8 

-• 

:■*• 

1.445 

394 

27.3 

r 

T 

Go 

13 

■» 

: 

6S 

29 

r 

- 

rx-i 

C4 

"»■ 

4 

{?-» 

23 

. 

24 

9 
5 

iti 

18 

- 

^ 

:^ 

2 

-^ 

' 

«i 

15 

'- 

- 

e^ 

13 

.;-• 

29 

■»■ 

.t. 

Vi 

121 

"*■ 

<; 

15 

^ 

— 

178 

23.0 

^ 

* 

^-4 

u» 

> 

.r 

> 

'i  . 

= 



~  "" 

' 

2r: 

^=^  = 

^ 

:?* 

35 

;. 

*~ 

A* 

m  . 

. 

^ 

3g 

* 

« 

A 

9    . 

$ 

■». 

«j> 

\\ 

15 

^ 

* 

•3 

3    . 

.... 

^ 

3i-j 

Kt 

, 

"^ 

53   . 

t 

41. 

12 

% 

:» 

•  .. 

*■ 

* 

ftO 
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Summary  of  atatUtica  of  achoolaof  medicinCf  deniiatry,  pharmacyf  etc. — Continued. 


Number 

of 
schools. 

1 
1 

Profess 
instri 

Kcgular. 

ors  and 
ictors. 

Special 
or  assist- 
ant. 

3 
15 

Students. 

In  attend- 
,    auce. 

Graduat- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
gradu. 
ating. 

C— BY  STATES    AND  CLASSES— CODtiuueU. 

Dentuftry—Coui'imicd. 
Oolorado 

10 

8 

14 
114 

5 
28 

California : 

North  Atlantic  Division  

6 
5 
4 

12 
2 

53 
68 
25 
165 
18 

82 
10 
13 
05 

18 

1,065 
324 
194 

1,141 
128 

148 
45 
21 

260 
33 

' 

Sonth  A tlant  ic  Division 

South  Central  Divijiion          .............. 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Di  vision 

United  States 

29 

319 

194 

2.852 

507  1        17  8 

Pharmacy. 
Massachaftotts 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

6 

12 
8 

3 

7 

8 
8 
3 

18 
4 

15 
•    11 

14 
4 

11 

11 
6 

4 
6 

6 
15 
7 

1 
5 

8 
4 

2 

7 
4 
3 
11 
13 
0 
5 
4 
6 

0 
4 

28 

,? 

53 
4 

272 
455 
732 

120 
87 

78 
43 
44 

151 

88 
611 
109 

05 
3 

75 
284 

57 

57 

103 

1,459 
207 
16:- 

1,443 
120 

23 
151 

New  York            - 

PenDHj'lvanltt 

194 

l^nryland 

43 

District  of  Columbia  

22  ' 

Kentnckv 

17 
9 
10 

37 
22 
13G 
27 
14 

I 
15 
63 

6 

4 

83 

Tennesstie 

Louisiana 

Ohio : 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wichijrhn 

"Wisconsin .* 

Minnesota .   . 

Iowa 

M  issoiiri 

Kansas.... 

Colorado 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division 

6 
3 
5 
15 
2 

26 
10 
10 
94 
10 

368 
65 
36 

321 
37 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  ('cntral  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

United  States 

31 

1 
5 
1 
1 
15 
3 
7 

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 

33 
2 

11 

1 

159 

0 

105 
3 

18 
140 

32 

no 

14 

9 
17 
18 
30 
27 

105 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3,394 

.0 
354 

80 

34 
780 

78 
387 

64 

23 
140 
81 
74 
47 
74 
35 

51 

1,749^ 

64 

474 

51 

827 

24  4 

Xurre  training. 
Vermont 

7 
112 
12 
14 
249 
35 
172 

24 

8 
Gl 
25 
8 
G 
23 
12 

18 

MossjU'husotts 

Connecticut 

Khodo  Island 

N«'W  York 

New  Jersey .   .. 

Peunsylvunia 

District  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Ohio 

W  isconsin 

11 

10 

0 
0 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division 

420 
14 

112 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

601 
24 
143 

18 



South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Wcstei  n  Division 

United  States 

" 

556 

« 

2,338 

.           "^J 

33.6 
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Summary  of  aiatisiics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy j  etc. — Contliuied. 


Narnber 

of 
Bchools. 


ProfcHsorH  aud 
instructors. 


Special 
Kegular.  |  or  nssist- 
\      ant. 


Students. 


c. — BY  STATES  AND  CLASSES— continued. 

Medical  *c/iooI«— Continued. 

Homeopathic— Continned. 

Maryland 


Ohio 

Illinois 

Michignu  .. 
Hiuuesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri . . . 


California. 


North  Atlantic  Division, 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


T'nite<l  States. 


Eclectic: 

New  York. 


Georgia. 


Ohio 

Illinois  — 
Indiana  — 
Iowa 

Missouri  .. 
Nebraska.. 

Califoniia  . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Tnited  State 

Graduate: 

New  York  .... 
IVnusylvaula. 


Louisiana. 


Illinois  .. 
Mirts<»uri . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Centnil  Divi.^ion  .. 
North  Centrjl  Division  .. 


United  States 

Dentistry. 


Massachusetts, 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 


Marj'land 

District  of  Cohinibia. 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee  . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


1 

15 

2 

36 

8 

58 

1 

5 

1 

10 

1 

5 

2 

22 

1 

20 

4 

09 

1 

10  I 

1 


15 
136 
20 


U  i 


34  ; 
5 
4 

C 
11 


60 

14 

07 

3 


In  attend 
an<'e. 


29 


154 
379 
74 
24 
07 
91 

47 


Graduat- 
inR. 


I*er 

cent 

erratlu- 

ating. 


40 

122 ; 

20 
4  I 
23 
21  ' 


8 


580  I 

29 
780  . 

47  ; 


154  ' 

2 
230 

8 


240 


1.445 


27.3 


17 


63 


2 

21 

1 

18 

1 

It* 

1 

10 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

18 

T 

17 

I 

7 

7 

80 

1 

18 

7 

338 

4| 

80 

0  ' 

24 

0  1 

22 

3  ! 

82 

8 

36 

13  ' 

( 
29  ! 

G4 
23 

0  i 
6 
18 
2. 


1 
32 
0 


131 


63  ! 

15 

05 

13 

03  : 

29 

582  i 

121 

63  ; 

15 

773 

178 

23.0 

2 

71 
46 

14 

49 
13 

It 

02 

153 

3 

0 

9  1 

20  1 

854 
117 

59 

245 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

156 
35 

971 
59 
262 

! 

4 

.;..;:;;  i 

8 

193 

191 

1.292 

=^^^=^,: 

30  ; 

16 
42 


8 
96 
15 
10 
12 
19 


28  ' 

IKO 

35 

286 

47 

47  1 

6i>9 

66 

7  1 

231 

36  ! 

9 

93 

9 

5 

45 

6  i 

8 

149 

15 

6 

121 

15 

4  1 

05 

3 

14  I 

505 

164 

14  1 

116 

53  . 

10  ; 

61 

12  ! 

S 

130 

6  1 

9  1 

U3 

\ 
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Summavi/  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacij,  etc, — Continued. 


C— BY  STATES    AND  CLASSES — COntiuueU. 

I>ewtM(<rj/— Continued. 

Colorailo 

California i 

>iorth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Divinion 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

United  States 

Pharmacy. 

MassochnAOtts 

New  York 

PenoHylvania 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Lo.uisiana 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi^hn 

Wisconsin / 

Minuesotu 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Colcirado 

California 

North  A  tlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Divi«i<»n 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

United  States 

JVwr."«  training. 

Vermont 

Massuchusot  ts 

Connecticut 

Bhodo  Island 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

Illinois 

idichigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Coli  fomia 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Wcstei  n  Division 

United  States 


Number 

of 
schools. 

1 
1 

Professors  and 
instructors. 

Students. 

Regular. 

Special 
or  assist- 
ant. 

3 
15 

In  attend- 
,    auoe. 

Graduat- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
gradu- 
ating. 

10 

8 

14 
114 

5 

28 



6 
5 
4 
12 
2 

53                82  1        1,065 
68                 10              324 
25                 13               194 
165                65  !        1, 141 
18                18  i            128 

148 
45 
21 

260 
33 

' 

29 

319  1            194  1        2.852  j            507 

17.8 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

6 
12 
8 

3 
7 

8 
8 
3 

18 
4 

15 
•    11 

14 
4 

11 

11 
0 

4 
6 

6 
15 

7 

1 
5 

8 
4 

2 

7 
4 
3 
11 
13 
0 
5 
4 
6 

0 
4 

28 
6 
14 
53 
4 

272 
455 
732 

120 

87 

78 
43 
44 

151 

88 
611 
109 

05 
3 

75 
284 

57 

57 

103 

1, 459 
207 

lo:- 

1,443 
120 

23 
151 

43 
22 

17 
9 
10 

87 
22 
136 
27 

'\ 

15 
63 
6 

4 

83 

368 
65 
36 

321 
87 

.'..'...'.'. 

6  1              26 
3  1              10 
5                19 
15  !              94 
2  1              10 

31   j            159 

105           3,394 

827 

21.4 

1 
5 
1 
1 

15 
3 
7 

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

6 

105 

3 

18 

140 

32 

no 

14 

9 

17 
18 
30 
27 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

no 

354 
80 
34 

780 
78 

3S7 

6> 

23 
140 
81 
74 
47 
74 
35 

51 

04 
474 
51 

7 
112 
12 
14 
249 
35 
172 

24 

8 
61 
25 
8 
6 
23 
12 

18 

€01 
24 

143 
18 

1 
1 

33 
2 

'1 

... 
11 

10 

420^ 
14 

112 
10 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



47  1            55G  1                0  1        2,338               780 

33.6 
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102  EDTTCATION   REPORT,  1892-93. 

IX. — Normal  Schools. 

In  1893,  according  to  tbe  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
62,008  students  were  pursuing  teacbers'  training  courses  in  the  various 
institutions  of  tbe  country.  More  than  half  these  students,  or  27,926, 
were  in  public  normal  schools.  The  private  normal  scbpols  bad  7,286 
students  preparing  for  tbe  work  of  teaching.  Many  normal  scbools 
otter  otber  courses  of  instruction,  but  tbe  figures  here  given  include 
only  tbe  number  of  students  in  tbe  teachers'  training  courses  proper. 
In  tbe  universities  and  colleges  5,232  normal  students  were  reported, 
and  4,803  were  found  in  tbe  public  high  scbools  and  0,761  in  the  private 
bigb  schools  and  academies.  Normal  students  were  found  in  868  dis- 
tinct institutions,  but  the  number  of  graduates  is  given  for  only  tbe  160 
public  and  i>rivate  normal  scbools.  These  sent  out  5,043  graduates 
equipped  witb  diplomas  or  certificates. 

In  Part  IV  of  this  report,  Tables  20-22,  the  statistics  of  each  of  tbe 
public  and  private  normal  schools  are  given  in  detail.  These  two  tables 
are  followed  by  another  giving  a  list  of  tbe  155  universities  and  col- 
leges reporting  students  in  tbe  pedagogical  or  normal  courses,  showing 
the  number  of  students  in  each. 

In  this  chapter  are  printed  the  statistical  summaries  of  normal  scbools 
and  tables  showing  tbe  number  and  location  of  otber  institutions  in 
wbicli  normal  students  are  pursuing  tbeir  studies.  Tbe  statistics  of 
public  normal  scbools  will  be*found  in  Tables  1  and  2,  and  tbe  corre- 
si)onding  items  for  private  normal  scbools  are  given  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

Table  1  gives  the  number  of  public  normal  schools  in  eacb  State,  tbe 
number  of  students,  and  tbe  number  of  graduates.  There  were  121 
scbools,  1,301  instructors,  8,633  male  students,  19,203  female  students, 
and  4,491  graduates.  From  Table  2  it  is  seen  that  these  scbools  bad 
17,777  students  not  in  the  teachers'  training  courses.  There  were  14,167 
pupils  reported  in  the  model  schools  in  connection  witb  the  public  nor- 
mals. Included  in  the  total  number  of  normal  students  were  2,935  in 
colored  normal  schools. 

Tables  3  and  4  sbow  that  in  the  'Sd  normal  scbools  under  jnivate 
management  there  were  268  teachers,  4,089  male  normal  students  and 
3,197  females,  and  552  graduates.  Tbe  number  of  students  reported  in 
other  courses  of  study,  7,469,  exceeded  tbe  number  of  normal  students, 
which  was  7,280.  The  number  of  colored  normal  students  was  3,797. 
In  the  model  schools  connected  with  these  private  institutions  911 
pupils  arc  reported. 

Of  tbe  total  number  of  students,  45,703,  in  all  courses  of  study  in  tbe 
public  normal  schools,  27,926,  or  over  61  per  cent,  are  in  the  teachers' 
training  courses,  and  less  than  39  per  cent,  in  other  courses  of  study  or 
departments.  Of  the  total  number  of  students  in  all  courses  of  study 
in  tbe  private  normal  schools,  14,755,  only  7,286,  or  49  i)er  cent,  were  in 
tbe  teacbers'  training  courses.  The  larger  i>roportion,  or  51  per  cent, 
were  in  commercial  and  other  departments. 

Table  5  is  a  summary  showing  the  income  of  public  >and  priivato 
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normal  schools,  the  ainoauts  received  by  State,  county,  and  city  api)ro- 
priatious,  tbc  amount  from  tuition  fees  and  from  other  sources.  Public 
normal  schools  received  81,452,914  for  support  from  State,  county,  or 
city,  and  private  schools  received  $430  from  the  same  sources.  The 
public  normals  received  from  these  sources  881G,S2G  for  building  and 
the  private  normals  $51,000.  The  public  normals  received  $372,428 
from  tuition  fees  and  the  private  schools  $133,057.  The  amount 
received  from  benefactions  was  $153,027  for  public  normal  schools  and 
$151,386  for  the  private  schools. 

Table  6  shows  the  location  of  the  165  universities  and  colleges  in  which 
students  are  pursuing  pedagogical  courses.  In  these  institutions  are 
5,232  normal  students.    This  number  includes  727  colored  students. 

Table  7  shows  that  in  204  public  high  schools  there  were  4,803 
normal  students,  all  white.  In  280  private  high  schools  there  were 
6,761  normal  students,  484  of  whom  were  colored. 

Table  8  combines  thefiguresin  0  and  7  and  shows thatinthe708institu- 
tions  not  public  and  private  normal  schools  there  were  16,706  students 
pursuingteachers'trainingcourses.   Ofthese  1,211  were  colored  students. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  distribution  of  the 
52,008  normal  students,  in  which  kind  of  institutions  they  are  found, 
and  in  what  section  or  division  of  the  United  States: 


United  states 

North  Atlnntic  Division 
Somb  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutii  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Dl\i8ion 


In  public 
normal 
schools. 


27,026 


J  1,988 
1,752 
3.005 
9,G*»8 
1,403 


Tn  private 
nominl 
schools. 


.280 


259 
1.073 

545 
4,175 
1,234 


In  uni- 
versities 

and 
colle;;cs. 


5,232 


550 

722 

],4W 

2,037 

433 


In  public  In  private 

hi^rh      !      high 
schools.       schools. 


Total 


4.803 


0,7Gl  I    52,008 


1,893 
180 
520  I 

2,049 
161 


I 


1,379 

9J2 

2,  242 

1,  920 

288 


10,069 
4.  059 

7.  8D2 
19.  809 
3,009 


Table  0  will  indicate  what  has  been  done  by  the  States,  counties,  and 
cities  withiti  the  pai^t  five  years  for  public  normal  schools.  In  1888-89 
the  sums  appropriated  for  the  support  of  these  schools  amounted  to 
$1,284,453.  The  next  year  the  amount  appropriated  for  support  was 
$1,312,419  and  for  buildinffs  $1)00,033.  In  1890-91  the  amount  for  sup- 
port was  $1,285,700  and  for  buildings  $409,910.  The  highest  aggre 
gate  of  appropriations  for  support  was  in  1891-92,  when  the  amount 
reached  $1,507,082,  but  the  appropriations  for  building  that  year 
amounted  to  only  $394,035.  Tlie  highest  total  of  ap])iopriations  was 
reached  in  1892-93,  when  the  amount  was  $2,209,740.  Of  this  aggre 
gate  81,452,914  was  for  support  and  $810,820  for  buildings. 

It  is  known  that  the  two  lists  comprising  ICO  public  and  private  nor- 
mal schools,  X)ublished  in  Part  Y,  do  not  include  all  the  normal  schools 
of  the  country.  Only  those  institutions  furnishing  statistics  to  this 
Bureau  appear  in  the  lists.  Repeated  requests  for  information  failed 
to  bring  responses  from  the  others.  It  is  hoped  that  the  statistics  of 
many  of  the  schools  omitted  will  appear  in  the  next  annual  report. 
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Tablk  1. — Xumber  of  inatructoys  and  students  in  jmhlic  normal  schools. 


State. 


Teaching  staff. 


Wholly 
for  other 
ilepart- 
mcnts. 


;  Forstu- 
I     dents 
in  normal 
■    course. 


Unite«l  States 121 


1.301 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Athiutic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
AVestern  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

MaiiM* 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia  . 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia . 

Florida.. 
South  Central  Division: 

Kentueky . 

Tennessee. 

Alabama  . 

MisKissippi  , 

Louihiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas  . 

Okhdionia . 

Indian  Territory. 
North  Central  Di\ision: 

Ohio  . 

Indiana  . 

Illinois. 

Michigan 

AViscuusin 

Minnesota  . 

Iowa . 

Missouri  . 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota . 

Nebranka  . 

Kansas. 
"Western  Division: 

Montana  . 

Wyoming  . . . 

Colorado 

New  iMe\i<'o. 

Arizona 

Vtah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington. 

Oregon 

Califoniia . . . 


55 

049 

16 

87 

U 

145 

27 

350 

9 

70 

40 
8 

2J 

94 

8 

59 

188 

10 

213 


Students  in  teachers*  training  course*. 


Male.       Female.  '    Total. 


819 


8,633  I   19,293    27,926 


185 
21 
40 
49 
24 


2,930 

GZ) 

1,298 

3,470 

306 

9.058 
1,129 
1,707 
0, 212 
1.187 


11,988 
1,752 
3.005 
9.688 
1,493 


147 

0 

83 

61 

0 

4 

417 

42 

,173 


505 
98 

363 
1,149 

191 

511 
2,780 

574 
2,887 


652 
98 

446 
1,213 

191 

615 
3,197 

616 
5,060 


Grada- 
ates. 


4,491 


14 


08  ' 


24(i 


13 
20 
23 


0 

62 

162 

224 

34 

8  1 

106 

157 

2(» 

59 

15 

70 

022 

692 

189 

2.465 
277 
308 

1,  i:i6 
303 


12.-5 
27 
102 
362 
26 
118 
752 
160 
793 


23 
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Tabli:  2.r-Xumhcr  of  other  stutJcnis  in  public  normal  avhool&i, 


State. 


Initetl  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Divihiou. 
South  Cciitrnl  Division.. 
Xorth  Central  Diviaion. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Venuont 

Massachusetts 

Hliode  Island 

Connecticut , 

Kcw  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carol  ina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Teiincsseo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I^nisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

■Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri  .' 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Weatem  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Wasliington 

Oregon 

California 


Students  in  nonprofe:isionnl 
courses. 

I 

Male.     I  Female.  I     Total.    ' 


0,082  I      10,795  I 


Children 
in  model 
school. 


14, 1C7 


Colored 
students. 


4,098 
292 
551 

1,782 
250 


5,958 
1,012 

981 
1,933 

821 


I 


340 

0 

0 

1,277 

0 

231 

962 

324 

858 


2 

190 

48 

IG 


30G 

0 

0 

S23 

0 

1,577 

1,829 

597 

720 


111 

GIO 

221 

21 

40 

0 


052 

0 

0 

2.200 

0 

1,808 

2,791 

921 

1  684 


I 


113 
800 
209 
37 
49 
0 


27 


00 


408  , 
'56'  " 


021 

*353* 
...„ 


1,089  I 
'"'412  j' 


205 

0 

421 

148 

273 

311 

125 

100 

35 

24 


213 
0 
385 
170 
327 
321 
143 
167 
44 
16 


57 


31 


I 


423 
0 
800 
318 
GOO 
032 
268 
207 
70 
40 


131 


20  1 

40 

142  ! 

119 

40 

588 

60 
201  ' 
028 


652 

236 

0 

2,139 


1,366 
1,838 


1.436 


400 

47 

0 


750 


316 


551 

318 

473 

913 

268 

267  I 

168  I 

70 ; 


146 


140 
225 
278 


2,935 


10, 050 

8,588 

126 

1.334 

452 

486 

1,532 

803 

2,226 

3,775 

3,490 

07 

1,080 

774 

0 

4 
0 
0 
72 
0 
6 
19 
18 
7 


0 

25 

0 

0 


75 


1,823 

182 

0 


221 
0 


29 
15 
26 
10 
0 
11 
0 
0 
0 
1 
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Tablk  3. — Xumber  of  inatruciors  and  aiudents  in  pricaie  normal  schools. 


TcacUiug  st.ift".       Students  in  tcacbcra*  training  courses. 


St«te. 


I  For  Rtu-  '  Wholly  t 
I  dents  for  other  , 
innonuMl  depart-  > 
I  course.   I    ments.    . 


Male.     '  Female.       Totnl. 


Gi-adu- 
ates. 


Unltod  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
tM)uth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Ontral  Divinion  . 
North  Central  Diviaiou  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Mntuo 

New  lianipshiro 

Vermont 

MnssaeliusettH 

Hhodo  island 

Couuoeticut 

Neu  York 

New  .Jersey 

Ponnsylvnula 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

hlHtrielof  Coliirahia. 

VUiiiiii.i 

Went  Virginia 

North  ('aroliua 

S<»iitli  (Carolina 


tliM.tuia. 
Klorltlu. 


South  (N'ntnil  Division: 

K»«utu«'ky 

rouuoHMuo , 

Alabama 

MlHMJssippi 

LoulHiana 


Ti'XUS  . 


At  Kansas 

OUluhoiiia 

(oditiu  Trrntory 

Ndilh  (Central  Division: 

Ohi..    

holiaoa 

Illlhi.jrt 

Mil  lilKiin 

W  Inl  )»||Min 

MiMio-Aota 

lovu.  

MtiKtiuil  

NmiMi  Dakota , 

Stllllll   UlliOtil     

Si  lii.idui 

K.u.-i..^       

S\  t>-i(  HI  DivjMlon: 

M. Mil. .U.I       

VN  NJ.toiirj      

r..i 1.1      


N.u    Mr 

I     I    .1. 
S.    ^    Milt 

l.l.lu. 

W  ..lilH 
«t,.  oil 
(    .tItl.MII 


1     208 

ISl 

:     0 

75 

74 

47 

43 

1     121 

55 

1      10 

12 

4,089 

3, 197  ] 

7,286 

552 

107 

152  t 

259 

12 

1     032 

541 

1.073 

01 

248 

297  ' 

&45 

38 

'    2,478 

1,097  : 

4,175 

289 

724 

010 

1.234 

122 

152 


31 
12 
10 

8 


95  I 


19 
10 
9 
2 


•20 
5 
0 


18 
25 
21 
3 
16 


15  I 

0 
19 

3 


081  , 

812  ' 
703 


428 
408  I 
502  I 

17 

22 


2  ! 


73  ! 
100 


155 
140 


0 

28  I 


,^ 


322  ' 


254 


259 


151 

235  1 

380 

130 

117  1 

247 

44 

38  1 

82 

32  ' 

oc! 

68 

270  I 


23  . 

143 

260 

82  1 

125  ■ 

207 

25  1 

20 

51 

11  ' 

1 

12 

1,100 

1.220 

1,205 

20 


228 
309 


10 
40 


570 


40 
12 
2 
12 


19 


22 
H 
8 

1 


103 

15 

04 

0 

4 


14 
39 
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Tablk  4. — Xumber  of  other  students  in  private  normal  schools. 


SUte. 


Students  in  nonprofcMional 
courBes. 


Male.       Female. 


Uoited  StatCH  . 


4,314 


3,155 


Xotel. 


7,469 


Children 
in  nio<lel  | 
school. 


Oil 


Colored 
students. 


3,797 


Korth  Atlantic  Diyision . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division. 
SoDth  Central  Division.. 
Xorth  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


13 

884 

549 

2,679 

189 


859 

763 

1,415 

110 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 


Maine . 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Districtof  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Uorth  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 


21 


Georgia  . 


280 
361  , 


143 

48 

50 

510 


Florida. 
Sonth  Cent  ml  Division  : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  - 


161 


102 


307  I 
00 
53  I 
30  ' 


417 
127 
53 
45 


Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory — 
Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MiuncHotn 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoraing 

Colorado . 


I 
1,321  I 

^  I 
C91 

25  I 

153  ! 


404 

0 

534 

13 

121 


423 
CO 
90 

871 


263 


724 
193 
lOG  ; 


1,725 

0 

1,225 

38 

274 


303  I 
129 


Now  Mexico - 
Arizona 


Utah. 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington . 

Oregon 

California  ... 


0  , 


300 

04 

0 


11  ' 

"I 

0  ! 

274  1 


807 
158 
172 
884 


9C0 

400 

157 

0 


22  J 
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Tabli:  5. — Income  of  jmblic  and  private  normal  schools. 


Public. 

1 

Private. 

Kecci])t8 

from    1 

tuition  j 

fees.     ' 

$.372,428 

Appropriation 

from  State, 
county,  or  city. 

For     1 

For        building 

8U|»port          or      1 

dunngtho  repnirs 

year.         during  1 

the  year." 

11,452,914   $810,826 

Amount  Receipts 
,of      j     from 

bonefac-j  tuition 
tions.        fees. 

Appropriation 

from  State, 
county,  or  city. 

Amonnt 

of 

benefac^ 

tiona. 

State. 

For 
sup- 
port 
during 
the 
year. 

For 
buUdingI 

or 
repairs 
during 
the  year. 

Unito.l  Slates 

$153,927 

$133,957 

$430 

$51,000 

$151, 38« 

North  Atlantic  Division... 

255,  818  1 

4,555 

17,317 

85,458 

9,280 

644 

309 

2,800 

045 

0 

4,000 

15,683 

25,697 

205, 950 

696,003 
62,  268 
56,344  I 
465,319  1 
172,  380 

28,600 
12,000 
16, 100  1 

121,731 
14,000 
49,000 

336, 045 
23,750 
89,777 

485,  510 
33,  074 
24,450  , 
108,686 
105, 100  I 

2,000 

40,000 

2.500 

109, 427 

0 

2.000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
430 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3.000 
13.000. 
35,000 

0 

0 

Sooth  Atlantic  Ui visum  ... 

Sunt h  Ceiitml  Division 

North  Central  Division. . . . 

9,388  ! 
11.247 
104,  96J  1 
8,362 

99,874 

2J,512 

28,000 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 



1,000 
200,000 

Massacliusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

75,000 

92.  391 

12,000 

103, 125 

New  York 

0 

0 

40,000 

New  Jersey 

1 

Pennsylvania 

0 

0 

0 

South  Athintic  Division: 
Delaware 

^f Hrylflnd  

10.500 

2,224 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,201) 

300 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

2,763 

1,792 

0 

17,000 
15,  000 
4,300 
5, 250 

"•27.' 366' 

150 

2.000 

1,225 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

1              0 

90,874 
4,000 

West  Virffinia 

North  Carolina ......... 



South  Carolina. 

3,163 

1     " 

5,000 

Georjiia 

Florida 

0 

10,218 

1,400 

0 

5,000 

280 

1      3,000 

0 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

Xennessco 

7.801 
9,130 

1,500 
27.  604 

2,500 
12,  500 

40, 000 

67,127 

0 

2,300 

5,850 
1,707 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1  13. 666 

0 
0 

1         ^ 

19  360 

Alabama 

200 

0 

1,250 

74 

MisuiHsippi 

XiOiiiHiaua 

0 

Texas 



Arkannas 

380 
0 

0.240 
6,000 

6,000 
17, 000 

3,  COO 

0 

1     ' 

4,078 

Oklahoma 

0 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

505 

1,850 

14,364 

7,020 

1     21,359 

5, 255 

5,635 

1     19, 770 

'       1,640 

1,500 
40,000 
56, 105 
56,  647 
12,J,417 
76,  300 
21.  000 
26,250 
23,  000 
21,100 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

48. 810 
10,000 

7,400 
750 

8.0G0 

0 
0 
0 
0. 
0 

0 

0 

i     35,000 

1              0 
0 

1 

Indiana 

40,000 
0 

20,000 
2,636 

66.000 
0 
0 

40, 000 
0 

0 

Illinois 

0 

Miciiigau 

0 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

18,000 

Iowa  

M  issouri 

4.000 
14,  000 

0 
0 

1              0 
0 

0 
lO.OCO 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

i 

Nebraska 

12, 000 

1 

Kans.'is 

1      8,000 

20.000 

« 

0 

6 

!      " 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming i 1 

1 

Col<»rado 

35. 000 

20, 000 



.:....::.i:::::. ::::::.:.. 

New  Mexico 



Arizona 

;::::::::::::::::::;:::::■;• 

Utah 1 1 

1 , 

Nevada ' ' 1 ' 

...  1. .  .  . 

Idaho 1 1 1 

AVashington 

0 
8.480 

mo 

1 

43,  a^o 
48,  000 
45.500 

0 
10, 100 
75,  COO 

0 

2,000 

0 

1 

Orojion 

California 

8. 362 

0 

1          ^ 

0 
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Tabus  6. — Normal  aindents  in  nniversitics  and  colleges. 


I 

;lDStitu-      Male     I   Female 
tioDs.    students,  students. 


United  SUtes  . 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Central  Division.. 
>i orth  Central  Diviaion . . 
Western  Division 


Male  and 
separately. 


Tot«L 


155 


585 


828 


3.819 


4,505 


14 
19 
43 
66 
13 


180 
146 
1H8 
71 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodc  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Marj'land 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sout  h  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lilinoi.'* 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakola 

South  Dakota 

Kcbraaka 

Kansiis 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

W  voming 

(Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


341 

240 ; 

432 
103 
24 


341  I 
330 
870  1 
,8C:{  i 
409  ' 


550 

489 

1,039 

1,991  . 

433 


24 


177 


199 
142* 


199 
319 


2 
1 
1 
1  1 

3  I 
7 

1 

9 

15  j 
3  ' 
5  i 
3 


140 


28 

G 

200 


19 

124 

5 


267 

40 

14 

104 


10 

4 

8 

5  , 

2 

3  I 
10  I 

\\ 

4 
4 


40 


0 
G 

4  : 
GO 
25 
94  ) 
135 


78 
403 
179 

13  I 

85 

02 

50 


140 
6 

4 
CO 
53 

G 
2CS 

G 

341 
30.) 

4:J 
103 
124 

CO  ' 

00 


9 
10 


313  . 

115  I 
115  ' 
100  ' 

13 

28  ' 
5J5 
248 

28 
148 


290 
115 

245 
100 
17 

37 
503 
2i.S 

28 
148 

72 
12^ 


4 

G3  I 


4 
03 


1  1. 
1  . 


203 
40 


203 
40 


33  t. 
38  i. 
52  . 

( 


727 


233 

451 

43 


94 
133 


4 

174 
150 
33 

85  j 
5  I 


S50 

722 

1,490 

2,037 

433 


24 


199 
'319 


152 
6 
4 
«0 
53 
100 
341 
6 

345 
483 
193 
136 
209 
74 
50 


333 
115 
245 
100 

17 

37 
565 
248 

28 
148 

72 
129 


4 
63 


203 
40 


33 
38 
52 
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Tablk  7. — Xormul  Bttidenta  in  public  and  pnvate  eeoondarp  ichooh. 


In  public  high  Bchools. 


Id  private  high  schools. 


Schools. 


Male    Z.^*     Total 

atn-     Z„    '    ai*     SchooU. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  IMvision . 
South  Atlantic  Division  - 
South  Central  Divinion  . . 
North  Centrnl  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division ; 

Maine 

New  Haiupsliiro 

Vomaout 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Inland 

Ck>nnecti«ut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(Jeorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

TenncHsco 

•  Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lowtt 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

.South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansa.s 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

(^»lorad() 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

ITtah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

Wasliington 

Orecou 

California . : 


2C4  jl,200  ;  3,504  14,803 


1,&1G  1,893 
105  ,  180 
292  I    520 


90  247  i 

15  75 

3D  1  228  I 

110  041   1,408  12,040 

10  18    143   161 


55  I 
6 
21  ' 


174 
10 
48 


23 


37  I 
10 


04 
718 


963 
74 
766 


28  ; 


20 


32 


53 

18  ' 


12  I 
14  ' 

78  ' 
22  i 
20 


35 
18 

131 
40 
27 

115 


14 

4 


8C  i 
17 


KU  I 
18 


172 
35 


J. 

243 

2 

8 

57 

lU 

25 

18 

-  aj 

4 

10 

10 

41 

12 

54 

290 
10  ; 

78  . 

79  I 
182 

58  ' 
198  I 


533 
10 
135 
104 
277 
C8 
239 


283  i     337 


0  I  6 
133  1  197 
91  '     143 


289 


3,  030     3,  731 


Fe- 
male 


Male 

8tU-    I     ,4- 

^^"^••dSrta. 


^"*'-   omi.|T«^' 


6, 277  j    484       6, 7«1 


447 
503  ' 
1,107 
825 
148 


932 

429 

1.136 

1, 095 

140 


V 


117 
24 
14 


1,379 

718 

1,072 

1,920 
288 


164 
24 
19 
22 
2 


119 
20 
265 

2 
9 
100  ; 
28 
30 
147 
50 
103 
28 

195 
292 

26 

272 

6 

215 

98 


3U8 

16 

431 

1 
8 


68 
27 
173 
51 
88 
13 

222 
193 

28 
332 

24 
224 

92 


427 
85 
630 

3 
17 

100 
47 
57 

251 
33 

109 
41 

417 
485 

39 
537 

21 
266 
154 


1,379 

214  932 

270  2, 242 

1,920 


15 

87 

0 

173 


111 
86 
48 
32 
39 
30 
132 
202 
12 
46 
34 
53 


137 
88 
89 
45 
31 
25 
184 
243 
18 
79 
63 
93 


23  I 

248 
174 
137  i 

77  I 

70 

55  ' 
310  ' 
445 

30 
125 

97 
146 


.1. 


8  '  22  t 
...'  3  . 
7  I  10  . 
3  7  I 
90  I 


17  i 
10  , 
9()  I 


3  I   15 
0    85 


.1 


27  , 
50  I 


42 

58  I 
100 


164 
24 
19 
22 
2 


427 
35 
G86 

3 

17 
100 

96 

57 
320 
107 
101 

41 

417 
485 

54  . 
604 

30 
439 
190 


248 

174 

137 

77 

70 

65 

316 

445 

30 

125 

91 

146 


42 
58 
106 
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Tabi.k  8. —  Total  number  of  normal  aindents  in  univcrslilca  and  colleges,  jmhlio  and  private 

high  schools. 


Stat««. 


I   Inftti-        Malo 
jtutions.  8ttuIeQ!s. 


Femftlo 
atudents. 


Main  and 
female  not 

reported 
separately. 


Vuitwl  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soatb  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
Sontli  Central  Diviaion .. 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  DiviBlon : 

Jtfaino *. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maiiaaehiisetts 

Uhode  Inland 

Conuocticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

AVest  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Florida 

South  Central  Diviaion : 

Kentucky 

Tennosseo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Weateni  Division  : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


708  I 


4,817 


8,140  , 


3,833  1 


White.    I  Colored.     Total. 


I 


15, 585 


1.211 


171 

90 

165 

242 

40 


874 

724 

1,510  I 

1,537  I 

160  I 


10  I 

4 


2,607 

774  ' 
1,852  , 
2,606 
307 


148 
2d 
51 
52 


8 
51 

1 

10 
2 

17 
2 

22 
10. 

22  I 

^! 

<i ! 

10  , 
29  i 

81 
34  1 
14  I 


203 
30 

483  I 

2 
183  I 
100 

48  I 

30 
147  ! 

56 
120 

32 

248  , 
350 
33  . 
338 
130  , 
306  I 
108 


1,097 

79 

1,140 


1 


55 

0 

6 

100 

4 

27 

60 

201 

25 

57 

94 

306 

135 

27 

0 

507 
255 

62 
504 

24 
317 
103 


1 ; 


20 


78 
403 
179 
13 
85 
62 
04 


45 

:m 

4.35 

313 

10 

86  , 

08 

115 

21 

145  i 

257 

115 

10 

57  ! 

124 

100 

20 

134  1 

217 

13 

9 

49 

83 

28 

34 

183 

382 

555 

30 

256  I 

526 

248 

o 

^2  1 

18 

28 

i) 

40 

85 

148 

18 

98  1 

196 

72 

10 

105  ' 

185 

128 

1,071 

209 

517 

281 

304 

160 

1,120 

1,03!> 

5H 

279 

:{0t! 

418 


4  I 
03  I 


03  |. 


3  I 
3 

1  !. 

7 
9  ' 

11  I 


40  ! 

8  I 


35  I 

22  I 
3  . 
37  i 
57  ! 

in 


203  I 
40  ' 


33 
:58 
28 


27S 
70 
3 
92 
100 
254 


790 


1,114 

2i>9 

517 

281 

304 

100 

1,120 

1.030 

58 

27'J 

366 

418 


12 
OJ 


278 
70 
3 
92 
100 
251 
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CHAPTER  II. 
ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.i 

(See  tables,  pp.  125-144.) 


The  three  principal  elements  composing  the  population  of  the  United 
States  are  the  native  whites,  the  foreign-born  whites,  and  the  blacks. 
In  discussing  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  it  seems  important  to  deal  with 
ihese  elements  separately  and  then  to  inquire  what  influence  one  element 
may  have  upon  each  of  the  others  or  upon  the  other  two  combined. 
The  total  population  of  the  country  in  1890  was  C2,622,2o0.  The  native- 
born  whites  numbered  45,8C2,023,  or  73.24  per  cent;  the  foreign-born 
whites  numbered  0,121,867,  or  A,57  per  cent,  and  the  colored  population 
was  7,038,360,  or  12.19  -per  cent  oi  the  whole.  It  is  found  that  the 
smallest  per  cent  of  illiteracy  belongs  to  the  native  white  population 
and  the  greatest  to  the  colored  population.  The  foreign-born  whites 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  on  the  scale. 

The  illiteracy  tables  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  1890, 1880,  and 
1870  statistics  can  be  easily  compared.  Seven  of  these  comparative 
tables  arc  given  on  as  many  pages,  compiled  from  the  census  rei)orts. 
To  facilitate  a  comparative  study  of  the  facts  made  prominent  by  the 
three  censuses  the  tables  have  been  rearranged  by  the  statistician  of 
this  Bui-eau  and  in  some  cases  new  computations  made. 

The  seven  tables  now  show  for  1890,  for  1880,  and  for  1870  the  total 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of  illiterates,  and  the 
per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  above  for 
each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  giving  these  numbers  and  percent- 
ages for  the  total,  for  males,  females,  native  whites,  foreign-born  whites, 
total  whites,  and  for  the  colored  population.  The  figures  are  arranged 
by  divisions,  so  that  the  five  great  sections  of  the  United  States  can  be 
compared  or  contrasted  with  each  other  or  with  the  country'  as  a  whole. 

In  the  first  column  of  Table  1  is  given  the  i>opulation  10  years  of  age 
and  over  for  each  State  and  Territory,  for  each  of  the  five  sections,  and 
for  the  United  States  in  1890.  The  second  column  shows  the  number 
of  illiterates  and  the  third  column  gives  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  The  next  three  columns  on  the 
same  page  give  the  corresponding  items  for  1880  and  the  remaining 
three  show  the  corresponding  figures  for  1870. 
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In  1890,  of  a  total  population  of  62,622,250,  the  number  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  47,413,559.  Of  this  number  6,324,702  could  not  read 
and  write.  These  illiterates  comprised  13.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
10  years  of  age  and  above.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1880  will  show  a  most  gratifying  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Of  the  total  population  of  50,155,783  in 
1880  the  number  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  36,761,607  and  the 
number  of  illiterates  was  6,239,058.  Then  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
was  17.  While  the  total  population  of  the  country  increased  12,466,467, 
or  almost  25  per  cent,  the  number  of  illiterates  increased  only  84,744, 
or  about  1 J  per  cent.  So  the  actual  rate  of  illitera<;y  fell  from  17  per 
cent  in  1880  to  13.3  per  cent  in  1890,  a  diff*erence  of  3.7  in  the  rates,  an 
actual  reduction  of  nearly  22  per  cent  in  the  percentage.  Had  the 
same  rate  obtained  for  1890  as  for  1880  the  number  of  illiterates  in 
1890  would  have  been  8,060,305  rather  than  6,324,702,  and  the  actual 
gain  in  numbers  would  have  been  1,820,347  rather  than  84,744. 

These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in  elementary  educa- 
tion which  the  United  States  must  have  made  in  the  ten  years  in  order 
to  make  so  marked  a  reduction  in  the  per  cent  and  in  the  comparative 
number  of  illiterates.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  diagram  1,  which  is  a 
graphic  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1890,  1880,  and  1870. 

A  further  examination  of  Table  1,  under  the  1890  column,  will  show 
the  relative  standing  of  the  States  and  sections  in  regard  to  illiteracy. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  smallest  in  the  North  Central  Division 
and  greatest  in  the  South  Atlantic,  being  5.7  for  the  former  and  30.9 
for  the  latter.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  i^er  cent  of  illiterates 
is  29.7,  in  the  North  Atlantic  6.2,  and  in  the  Western  Division  8.3. 
The  State  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  Nebraska,  with 
3.1,  and  that  having  the  largest  Louisiana,  with  45.8. 

The  accompanying  chart  will  indicate  the  relative  density  of  illiteracy 
in  the  States  and  Territories. 

A  glance  at  Table  14  will  find  the  relative  rank  or  standing  of  the 
States  and  Territories  for  the  years  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  those  States 
showing  the  smallest  per  cents  of  illiteracy  standing  at  the  tops  of  the 
columns. 

Diagram  2  shows  graphically  the  relative  standing  of  the  five  divi- 
sions  in  1890, 1880,  and  1870.  Diagram  4  shows  the  rank  of  each  State 
in  1890  according  to  the  percentages  of  illiteracy. 

The  most  interesting  study  of  Table  1  is  that  which  will  reveal  the 
relative  progress  made  by  the  several  States  and  sections  between  1880 
and  1890.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  no  change  in  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates.  While  the  rate  remained  at  6.2  the  actual  number 
of  illiterates  had  increased  from  699,369  to  859,989.  In  the  North  Gen- 
tral  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  dropped  from  6.7  to  5.7,  but  the 
number  increased  from  853,020  to  964,268,  and  in  the  Western  Division 
the  rate  fell  from  11.3  to  8.3,  while  the  number  of  illiterates  increased 
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from  155,150  to  199,686.  Only  in  the  two  Southern  sections  was  there 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  illiterates.  As  a  consequence  the 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  very  great.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  the  number  decreased  from  2,129,830  in  1880  to 
1,981,888  in  1890,  and  the  per  cent  fell  from  40.3  to  30.9.  In  the  South 
Central  Division  the  improvement  was  quite  as  marked,  the  number 
falling  from  2,402,589  to  2,318,871  and  the  per  cent  from  39.5  to  29.7. 

Between  1880  and  1890  all  the  Southern  States  actually  decreased 
their  numbers  of  illiterates,  as  well  as  the  percentages,  excepting  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  In  the  other  divisions  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Missouri  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  alone 
show  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  illiterates.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  Missouri  should  be  classed  with  the  Southern  States,  but 
in  the  census  classification  it  is  in  the  North  Central  Division  where 
the  geographical  position  of  the  State  i)roperly  pl«aces  it. 

In  the  United  States  nine  States  and  one  Territory  increased  their 
rates  of  illiteracy  between  1880  and  1890,  four  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  three  in  the  North  Central,  and  three  in  the  Western  Division. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  increased  not  only  their 
number  of  illiterates,  but  their  rates  as  well. 

In  justice  to  North  Dakota  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  illiter- 
acy in  1890  is  compared  with  the  i)erceutage  for  the  entire  Territory  of 
Dakota  in  1880.  This  comparison  may  show  a  higher  rate  of  increase 
for  North  Dakota  and  a  greater  rate  of  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of 
illiterates  for  South  Dakota  than  is  equitable. 

Table  11  is  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  illiteracy  in  all  the  States  for 
the  census  years  1890  and  1880  for  all  classes. 

Table  12  shows  the  differences  between  the  percentages  of  illiteracy 
for  the  several  States  in  1880  and  1890  for  all  classes.  Those  whose 
rates  of  illiteracy  increased  are  marked  with  the  +  sign  and  those 
whose  rates  were  less  in  1890  than  in  1880  are  marked  with  the  —  sign. 

Table  13  is  derived  from  11  and  12  and  shows  for  each  State  and 
division  the  per  cent  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  between  1880  and  1890.  These  rates  are  computed  for  each 
element  of  population  and  are  the  figures  which  indicate  the  relative 
progress  made  in  the  ten  years  in  overcoming  the  mass  of  illiteracy 
which  existed  in  1880.  In  the  table  the  —  sign  indicates  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and  the  +  sign  denotes  increase  in  the 
rate.  A  glance  at  the  first  column  Avill  show  that  in  ten  States  there 
was  increase  in  the  rates.  For  the  whole  country  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  from  17.0  in  1880  to  13.3  in  1890,  or  a  21.8  per  cent  decrease 
in  the  percentage.  This  figure,  21.8,  is  a  measure  of  the  actual  progress 
made  in  reducing  the  relative  ratio  of  illiteracy  to  the  total  population. 

Diagram  5  show^  the  rank  of  each  State  in  1890,  graded  according  to 
the  rate  of  progress  or  retrogression  made  by  each  in  the  preceding 
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decade.  The  open  lines  mark  the  States  whicli  decreased  theii-  rates  of 
illiteracy,. and  the  dark  lines  are  placed  opposite  the  States  which 
retrograded  or  increased  their  per  cents  of  illiterates. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  progress  made  by  the  several  States  may  be 
obtained  by  a  study  of  this  diagram  in  connection  with  the  first  column 
of  Table  13,  which  it  graphically  illustrates.  Washington  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  on  the  diagram  marked  with  38.G  per  cent.  This  is  the 
per  cent  of  difference  between  Washington's  rates  of  illiteracy  in  1880 
and  1890.  This  means  that  Washington  overcame  a  greater  i^r  cent  of 
the  illiteracy  of  the  St^te  than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 
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Diagram  2. — Showing  proportion  of  iUiteraiea  to  numher  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  eacJi 
division  for  lS90y  1880,  and  1870, 
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Diagram  3. — Shoicing  relative  number  illiieraies  in  three  classes  of  population,  10  i/ears  of 

age  and  over. 
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1>1AGRAM  4. — Shoicin§  the  r4ink  of  each  State  according  to  the  rates  of  illiieractf  in  1890, 
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Diagram  B.^Shotoing  the  rank  of  each  State  according  tq  the  per  cent  of  decrease  or 
increase  of  the  rates  of  illiteracy  between  1880  and  1890, 
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Table  1. — Population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


States  and  Terri- 
toriea. 


United  States. 

North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision   

South  AtlanUo  Di- 
vision   

Sooth  Central  Di 
vision 

North  Central  Di- 
vision 


1800. 


Total. 


47,413,559 


Illiterates. 


Xaml»er. 


Per 


t 


6.324,702  I  13.3 


Total. 


lllitoratcs. 


Kumbt-T. 


I   Per 


Total. 


Ill  Iterates. 
I  Per 


1  Number. 


cent. 


I  «  I  I 

30,701,607   G.2r>9,058     17.0   28, 228, 945   r,,  C58, 144     20. 0 


13, 888, 377 
6, 415.  921 
7, 791),  487 

16,909,613 


Western  Division.,  2,400, 161 

North  Atlan tic  Di 
vision : 

Maine 541,662 

New  Hampshire.       315. 407 

Venuunt 271,173 

Ma.Ksacbnsctts  . .  1, 839, 607 
Rhode  Island....       281,959 

Connecticut 609, 8:i0 

New  York 4,  822,  392 

Nexr  Jersey 1,143,123 

Pennavlvaiiia  . . .  [  4, 063. 134 

South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Delaware I      131, 067 

Maryland 798, 605 

District  of  Co- 
lombia        188,507 

Tir^nfa 1,211.934 

AVest  V  irgiiiia ...  549, 538 
North  Carolina. .  1, 147, 440 
South  Carolina . .  I      802, 406 

G<M>r<:ia 1,302,208 

Florida :      283,250 

Sooth  Central  Di- 
vision : 

Kentucky 1,360,031 

Tennessee 1.276,631 

Alabama 1,060,545 

Hist>issippi I      002.028 

Louisiana 794,683 

Texas ,  1,564,755 

Arkanscs 787,113 

Oklahoma 44, 701 

North  Central  Di- 
vision :  ' 

Ohio 2,858,659 

Indian.^ 1,074,028 

Illinois ,  2,907,071 

Michigan i  1,019,035 

Wisconsin '  1,258,390 

Minnesota I      902,350 

Iowa I  1.441,308 

Missouri !  1,995,608 

North  Dakota ...  129, 452 
South  Dakota...'      236,208 

Nebraska 771,059 

Kansas '  l,c55,215 

Western  Division :  i 

Montana 107,811 

Wyoming I        47.755 

Colorado I      327,890 

New  Mexico....!      112,541 

Arizona 46,076 

Utah I      147,227 

Nevj.d» I        38,225 

Idaho I        62,721 

Washington '      275,  aiO 

Oregon 244,374 

Califom  ia 98'J,  890 


859.989 

1,981,888 

2, 318, 871 

964.268 
199, 080 


18. 
125. 

24, 
305, 

79, 
409, 
360, 
518. 

78, 


878 
376 

t 
884  j 
736  ' 
180 
7a3 
705 
706 
720 


294, S81 
340,140 
438,535 
300, 613 
364,184 
308, 873 
209, 745 
2,400 


149,  843 

105, 8-:9 

152,  634 

95.914 

84,745 

58, 057 

52,001 

181,368 

7,743 

9.974 

24. 021 

42,079 

5.8.H4 
1,630 
17,180 
50, 070 
10,  785 
8.  232 
4,897 
3,225 
11,778 
10. 103 
75,  C02 


!  I       ' 

6.2    11,270,090  ;    699,369  I    6.2  |  9,430.802 


30.9 
29.7 


5.7 
8.3 


I  v,*M),W£   [  712,277 
5, 286, 645  2. 129, 8.30  j  40. 3  i  4, 207, 398  1, 943. 166 


6. 076. 243 


12,  760. 841 
1. 367. 788 


2.  402, 589 

853,  020 
155, 150 


39.5  I  4,548,220 

6.7  ,  9,292,434 
11.3  '   750,101 


29.587 
21,476 
18,154  I 

114.468 
27,525  • 
32,194  : 

266.911  1 
74,321  I 

275,353  ' 


5.5 

6.8 

6.7 

6.2 

9.8 

5.3 

5.5 

6.5] 

6.8  ! 


14.3 
15.7 

13.2 
30.2 
14.4 
35.7 
45.0 
39.8 
27.8 


21.0 
26.0 
41.0 
40.0 
45.8 
19.7 
26.6 
5.4 


5.2 

6.3 

5.2 

5.9 

6.7  I 

6.0 

3.6  I 

9.1 

6.0 

4.2 

3.1 

4.0  I 


510, 669 
286, 188 
264,  052 

1. 432. 183 
220, 401 
497,  303 

3.981,428 
865.  591 

3,  203.  215 


110.856 
695,364 

130, 907 
1,059,031 
428.587 
059,951 
067,45(5 
1. 043,  840 
184,650 


1, 163,  498 
1,062,130 
851,  780 
753,  69:i 
649,  070 
l,0ft4,  IPO 
531. 870 


22,170 
14,  302 
15,837 
92,981) 
24.  703 
28.  424 

209.000 
53.249 

228,  014 


19.414 
134, 448 


4.3 
5.0 
0.0 
6.5 
11.2 
5.7 
5.5 
0.2 
7.1 


17.5 
19.3 


25,  778   18.  8 
430,  352  40.  6 

85. 376 
46:{.  975 
369,  848 
520.410 

80,183 


19.9 
48.3 
55.4 
49.9 
43.4 


493, 847 
260, 420 
258. 751 

1. 160,  666 
173, 751 
425. 890 

3,  378.  959 
680.087 

2. 597,  809 


92,586 
575, 439 

100.453 
890, 056 
308.  424 
769,  629 
603.763 
835,929 
131, 119 


348.  .392  I  29. 9  930. 136 
890,  872 
706,  802 
581,206 
526, 392 
671,075 
341,  737 


410.  722 

38.7 

433.  447 

50  9 

373.  201 

49.5 

318.  380 

49.1 

316,432 

29.7 

202,  015 

38.0 

2, 024. 395 

865,917 
112.389 


19. 052 
9,926 
17,  706 
97.  742 
21,921 
29.616 

239,271 
64,687 

222,356 


23, 100 
135, 499 

28,719 
445,  893 

81, 490 
397,690 
290, 379 
468,  593 

71, 803 


332. 176 
364.697 
383. 012 
813, 310 
276.158 
221.703 
133, 339 


399,  367 
468. 095 
269, 315 
230,  686 
965, 712 
559, 977 
181.641 
557.631 

99,849 


131,847 
110.761 
145,  397 
C.t,  723 
55, 558 
34. 540 

46,  coy 

208,  754 


5.5 
7.5 
6.4 
5.2 
5.8 
0.2 
3.9 
13.4 


4,821       4.8 


5.5 
3.4 
5.2 
44.5 
21. 4 
5.0 
12.8 
5.1 
4.3 
4.1 
7.7 


318.271  I 
704,297 

31,989  1 
16.479  ! 
158,220  , 
87,960 
32,922  I 
97, 194  t 
60,000 
25. 005 
65, 720 
130,  505 
081, 002 


11,528 
39, 476 

1,707 

550 

10. 474 

57.150 

5,812 

8,  826 

4.  OCO 

1.778 

3,  881)  1 

7.4'.'3  , 

53,430 


3.6  I 
5.6  ' 


I 


5.3 
3.4 
CO 
05.0 
17.7 
9.1 
8.0 
7.1 
7.0 
5.7 
7.8 


1,953.374 

1,197,930 

1,809.006 

873. 763 

751,  704 

o05.  .508 

837. 959 

1,205,568 

10,640 

88, 265 
258.  051 

18. 170 

8,059 

30,  349 

60.  464 

8.237 

56.515 

30,655 

13.189 

17,334 

C1,GS5 

4U0,4U 


173. 172 
127. 124 
133,684 
53,127 
65,441 
24,413 
45,  671 
222,411 

1,563 

4,861 
24,560 

918 

602 

6,823 

62,220 

2,753 

7,363 

872 

3,388 

1,307 

4,427 

31,716 


7.6 

46.2 

44.5 

9.3 
15.0 


3.0 
3.8 
6.8 
8.4 
12.6 
7.0 
7.1 
8.0 
8.6 


25. 0 
23.6 

28.6 
50.1 
26.4 
51.7 
67.6 
66.1 
64.8 


35.7 
40.9 
54.2 
63.9 
62.5 
38.8 
39.0 


8.9 
10.6 
7.4 
6.1 
7.4 
8.0 
5.5 
18.5 

14.7 

5.5 
9.5 

5.1 

7.5 

22.5 

78.6 

32.4 

13.0 

2.4 

25.7 

7.5 

6.8 

7.4 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1892-«3. 
Table  2. — Male  population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


1880. 


States  ami  TorritorieB. 


Unit«d  Stat«a 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  DivUion, 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division 
,  Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Matno 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Marvland 

Dist^'tof  Columbia 

A'irffinift 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklnhonm 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi;!an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mis»o;iri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AVashinj^ton 

( )n'jron 

Cahforuia 


Illiterate. 


Total.      I 


2i,  352, 650 


Number. 


271, 787 
]5fs028 
137,689 
887,003 
135,955 
30a675 

!,  385.  «22 
508,585 

^  001, 052 

07,309 
302.485 

88,703 
598,  G77 
281, 570 
559, 704 
895,  Am 
647.922 
140,  807 

680, 572 
CIO,  677 
631. 941 
451,788 
394,815 
830,  783 
412,  227 
25.811 

1,442,430 
8.V>,  368 

.  .•i07. 159 
851, 1C3 
657.968 
52.1, 342 
755,  134 

,037.994 

74,  442 
13.i,  252 
426,  815 
563. 016 

75.  596 
32,  675 

202.  719 
61.885 
20. 736 
75*.  747 
35,  370 
40, 276 
179,  0&3 
140.4(H) 
589,  252 


3,008,222 


15,932 
11,643 
10,230 
47,348 
12,240 
15,233 

124.443 
35, 413 

134,704 

9,294 

59,526 

9,821 

177,043 

37.  579 

184, 500 

167,120 

244,944 

36,283 

141.990 
155,809 
206,302 
170. 761 
172, 847 
151,852 
97,  779 
1,286 

63.924 
49,505 
70.  548 
51.522 
39,617 
25,993 
24, 125 
86.  5:M) 
3,  a'>«) 
4,816 
ll,7r>3 
19,910 

4,330 
1,070 
9,808 

20. 909 
6.027 
3,  778 
3, 127 
2. 336 
7, 6:!9 
0,6:J4 

52, 674 


Per 

cent 


Total. 


niiteratea. 
Numlx'r. 


12.4 


5.9 
29.1 
27.0 

5.2 

8.1 


5.9 
7.5 
7.4 
5.3 
9.0 
5.1 
5.2 
6.2 
6.5 

13.8 
15.2 
11.1 
29.6 
13.3 
33.0 
42.3 
37.8 
24.7 

20,6 
24.2 
38.8 
37.8 
43.8 
18.3 
23.7 
5.0 

4.8 
5.8 
4.7 
0. 1 
6.0 
5.0 
3.2 
8.3 
4.9 
3.6 
2.8 
3.5 

5.7 
3.3 
4.8 
33.9 
20.3 
4.7 
12.3 
5.8 
4.2 
4.5 
8.0 


Per 
cent. 


18,735,080 


5, 527, 160 
2, 588, 035 
3, 069, 756 
0, 684, 1G5 
866. 924 


258,587 
239,807 
132,036 
681,786 
104,986 
242,392 

1.050,050 
426.451 

1.591,056 

56,003 
341.621 

83,420 
516,305 
217,650 
465,268 
324,384 
509,830 

93,  475 

586,424 
524,550 
414,095 
375, 561 
322,004 
568.928 
278, 185 


2,066,421 


290,431 
1,003.565 
1,  leu,  634 

415.  572 
87.220 


1.200.435 
752,405 

1, 178, 131 
659, 101 
503,434 
307.449 
623,675 
816,  962 
61,343 

181,022  I 
388,148 

24.558  ' 
11.950 
110.B96 
48.266 
24,267 
50,  580 

:j«.2n 

17,010 
30. 085 
81.031 
425, 170 


11,676 
7,077 
8,500 
36,262 
10,237 
12,039 
05,551 
23,857 
01,232 

0,304 

63.504 

10,048 

207,562 

40.280 

213, 196 

173,807 

247,339 

38.435 

169,020 
101,4141 
205, 243 
180, 526 
154,535 
161,047 
08,603 


01,754 
52,033 
69.940 
35,211 
26,381 
16,129 
22,519 
103. 172 

2,510 

5,927  ; 
10,087  I 

1, 125  I 

:t30 
5,345 

26.  la-; 

3,511 
4.150 
2.761) 
1,302 
2,360 
5.154 
34,987 


15.8 


5.4 
3B.8 
37.8 

8.2 
10.1 


4.5 
5.1 
C.4 
5.3 
9.8 
5.0 
4.9 
5.6 
5.9 

ie.8 

18.6 
15.8 
40.2 
18.5 
45.8 
53.6 
48.5 
4L1 

28.8 
38.5 
49.6 
48.1 
48.0 
28.3 
35.4 


5.1 
8.9 
5.9 
5.3 
5.2 
5.2 
3.6 
12.8 

3.9 

3.3 
5.1 

4.6 
2.8 
4.8 
54.1 
14.5 
8.2 
7.6 
7.8 
6.5 

a4 

8.2 
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Tablk  3, — Female  population  10  years  of  age  and  ovc,\ 


Stat«»  and  Territories. 


United  States. 


Korih  Atlantic  Dirision. 
fitwth  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Central  Division . . 
Xortli  Central  Division.. 
"Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mas.Haehu  setts 

Bbodo  Island 

CoBBocticui 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennMjlvauia 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Colambia . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenneasee 

Alabama 

M  iaaisaippi 

I^KMiiaiann 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

K«rth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michifran 

Wiaconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mi8.«ionri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wcatem  Divi.slon : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

I  tah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

Washington 

Oivffon 

California 


1890. 

1880. 

imterates. 

Dliterates. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

23,0e0,9©0 

3, 316, 480 

14.4 

18,025,627 

3.273,497 

18.2 

6. 983, 811 

452,  803 

6.5 

5,742.930 

399,938 

7.0 

3, 237, 152 

1.055,792 

32.6 

2.698,610 

1.126.265 

41.7 

3,821,873 

1,  220, 110 

31.9 

3, 006, 487 

1,241,925 

41.3 

8,081,530 

506,475 

6.3 

6, 076,  736 

437,  448 

7.2 

936,  534 

81.294 

8.7 

500,864 

07,921 

13.6 

209.  875 

13,655 

5.1 

261.082 

10, 494 

4.0 

159,560 

0.833 

0.2 

146,881 

7.225 

4.9 

133,274 

7,924 

&9 

132,  016 

7,337 

.5.6 

1        952, 544 

67,120 

7.0 

750.397 

56,718 

7.6 

146. 004 

15.  285 

10.5 

115,  475 

14,556 

12.0 

309,155 

16,961 

5.5 

254,911 

16,385 

0.4 

2, 4.16. 770 

142, 468 

5.8 

2.031,369 

124.049 

C.l 

574, 53H 

38,908 

6.8 

439, 140 

29,392 

0.7 

2,002,082 

140,  049 

7.0 

1,612,159 

133,782 

6.3 

64,658 

9,004 

14.9 

54,853 

10.620 

18.3 

406, 120 

65,850 

16.2 

3.'>3. 743 

70,984 

20.1 

99,804 

15,063 

15.1 

73,478 

15.730 

21.4 

013.257 

188,603 

30.8 

542,639 

222,790 

41.1 

267,  962 

41,601 

15.5 

210,937 

45,096 

21.4 

587,  082 

225. 197 

38.3 

494,683 

250.  779 

50.7 

406. 940 

193.585 

47.6 

343,002 

190,041 

57.1 

a'>t,286 

273.  762 

41.8 

534,010 

273, 077 

61.1 

136,383 

42. 437 

31.1 

91, 175 

41,748 

45.8 

070,459 

152,  382 

22.7 

577,074 

179.363 

31.1 

0:i5, 954 

184,271 

29.0 

.537, 571 

219,  081 

40.8 

537.604 

232, 173 

43.2 

437. 685 

228,204 

El 

450.  240 

189.85li 

42.2 

378, 132 

192,  635 

.50.9 

399,863 

191,337 

47.9 

327, 060 

103,  845 

50.1 

733, 972 

157,021 

21.4 

495,  268 

155,  385 

31.4 

374, 88G 

111,900 

29.9 

253,  691 

103, 412 

40.8 

18,890 
1,416,229 

1,114 

5.9 

79,  919 

5.6 

1,189,932 

70,093 

5.9 

818.660 

56,  324 

0.9 

715,690 

58,728 

8.2 

1,400,512 

82,086 

5.9 

1,091,184 

75.457 

CO 

767,  872 

44,392 

5.8 

577.  585 

28, 512 

4.9 

GOO,  422 

45,228 

7.5 

402,  278 

29,177 

0.3 

4:19,  008 

32,064 

7.3 

252,  528 

18,417 

7.3 

086, 174 

27.  930 

4.1 

557, 966 

24,090 

4.3 

957,  044 

94. 83K 

9.9 

740,  069 

105, 585 

14.3 

55.010 
102.  956 

4,093 
5,158 

7.4 
.5.0 

1         C5, 506 

2,302 

0.5 

344. 844 

12,268 

3.0 

137,249 

5,001 

4.1 

492, 199 

22, 169 

4.5 

316, 149 

19, 489 

0.2 

32.  215 

1,554 

4.8 

7,431 

582 

7.8 

15,  l'8o 

5f.O 

3.7 

4. 529 

220 

4.9 

125. 177 

7,  372 

5.9 

47, 324 

.5,129 

10  8 

.'>0,65G 

29,101 

57.4 

39,  700 

31,  O.Vt 

78.2! 

16.340 

4, 758 

29.1 

8,  655 

2,  -m 

26.9 

07,  480 

4,454 

CO 

40,014 

4,070 

10.0 

12, 855 

1.770 

13.8 

14,4.>5 

1, 309 

9.1 

22.  445 

881) 

4.0 

7,  095 

:{86 

5.4 

U5,  G74 

4, 1:19 

4.3 

19,0.35 

1,  .520 

7.8 

97,908 

3.  469 

3.5 

49,  5:14 

2.  209 

4.0 

400, 644 

21,  228 

5.8 

255, 892 

18,443 

7.2 
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Table  4. — Xative  tchite  population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


StatoA  and  Terri- 
tories. 


1890. 


1880. 


lllit«rato:5. 


Total.      ~ 


I  Xumber. 


Ter 


r 


Total. 


lUiferatoa. 


!  Number. 


Ptr 
cent. 


United  States.  33, 144, 187  '2,06r.,003  '     0.2   25,785.789   2,255.400       8.7 


KorlhAtlnnticDi- I  | 

vision 9, 937, 918 

South  Atlantic  Di-  [ 

vision 3,912,615 

South  Central  Di-  I 

vision 5, 039, 641 

Xorth  Central  Di- 

viHioD 12,652.374 

Woalcm  Dividion.    1,601,439 


Korth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Maine 

>»€\v  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Mns.sjichuaetts  .. 

lUiode  It»luud 

Coiinocticut 

Kew  York 

New  Jorhey 

Pennsylvania  . .. 
South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District   of  Co- 
lumbia   

Tir^inia  

West  Virginia  .. 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina.. 

Oeorjiia 

Florida 

South  Central  Di-  ] 
vision :  ! 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama I 

MiHsinsippi I 

Louisiana ' 

TexMs 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Di- 
vision : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mis'touri 

North  Dakota... 

South  Dakota.. - 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

CalUomia 


460,835 
247. 824 
228,  C89 

1,193,469 
175.  0C5 
422,  086 

3,248,761 
788, 401 

3,  165,  bSS 


97, 732 
546, 290 

109,262 
738,  476 
506,434 
751,302 
320, 125 
089,  969 
147.  225 


1,104.044 
947, 445 
570, 154 
377,466 
354,  293 

1,084.587 
555,  873 
39,  779 


2,  34.1, 9.-)6 

1,495,302 

2,051,323 

1,  086.  481 

752.  678 

508,  615 

1.118,475 

1, 051.  622 

52,  933 

148.819 

568,  041 

874, 149 

64,089 
32.  546 
241,084 
93, 025 
26,  139 
94.  925 
20,  456 
45.  3:]9 
184,  8(U) 
186,  599 
611,777 


229,897 

571,899 

754, 935 

436, 3:^8 
71,944 


11.443 

3,679 

7,211 

9,727 

4,087 

4,300 

57, 3G2 

21,351 

110,  737 


6,068 
32, 105 

1,803 
103, 205 

05,420 
17:<,.'>45 

59,  06.t 
113.045 

16,685 


178, 159 
170.318 
100,  2:;5 
44.  987 
72,013 
89,  829 
92.  052 
1,342 


82,  073 

78,  038 

04, 380 

27,010 

15,013 

7,112 

20, 649 

112,938 

929 

1,811 

7,412 

17,157 

1,020 

427 

9,  235 

40,005 

2,050 

2.210 

173 

807 

2,407 

3.  302 

10, 113 


2.3  ,  8,351,005  , 

I         1 
14.6 


15.0 


8.4 

4.5 


3, 144, 714 

3, 806, 063 

9.646,617  ' 
837, 330 


234, 576 

630,062 

836,489  < 

482.103 
72,230 


20.0 
22.0 


1870. 


Dliteratea. 


ToUl. 


Number. 


19,347,967   2,081,233     10.8 


Per 
cent. 


G,  815,  773 
2. 490, 168 
2, 788,  841 


5. 0     6, 824,  774 
8.6  j      428,411 


J_ 


218. 962 

003, 310 

068,972 

521,  381 
08,008 


I 


2.5 
1.5 
3.2 
.8 
2.3 
1.0 
1.8 
2.7 
3.5 


6.2  I 
5.9 

1.7 

14.0 
12.9 
23.1 
18.1 
16.5 
11.3 


16.1 
18.0 
18.4 
11.9 
20.3 

8.3 
16.6 

3.4 


3.5 
5.3 
8.1 
2.5 
2.1 
1.4 
1.8 
6.8 
1.8 
1.2 
1.3 
2.0 

1.6 
1.3 
3.8 
42.8 
7.9 
2.3 
.8 
1.9 
1.3 
1.8 
1.7 


I 


403, 158 
242,811 
224,  301 
990,160 
144,  590 
361.733 

2, 742, 847 
018.  941 

2,  502, 458 


8,775 
2.710 
5.354 
0,933 
4,201 
3,728 
59.510 
20.  093 
123, 200 


82,318 
402, 6a7 

75.025 
616,314  I 
392,242  I 
605.  244 
265,3.'>6  I 
553,  709 

91.749 

I 

914.311 ; 

774.411 
443,  327 
319, 385 
268,600  I 
701,909  i 
384,000  I 


6.6,30 
36, 027 

1,950 
113.915 

72.  820 
191,913 

59.  415 
128.  302 

19, 024 


208. 796 
214,  994 
111,040 
52,910  I 
53.261 
97.498 


I 


1.9 
1.1 
2.4 

.  7 
2.9 
1.0 
2.2 
3.2 
4.8 


8.1 

T.8| 

2.6  i 

18.5 

18.6  I 
31.  Y 
22.4  I 
2:j.2 

20.7  i 


22.3 
27.8 
25. 0 
16.0 
19.8 
13.9 
25.5  i 


444,  226 
230,  885 
211,781 
802.  8;i2 
115.191 
306.  440 

2,  220.  040 
471,823 

2,011,955 


66,971 
305,155  I 

50,5.32  ' 
513.819 
278,599 
49»,  133 
205,802 
4.">  1,703 

63,  454 


712, 158 
646, 653 
368,  304 
265,292  ' 

204,  i::o  I 

340,590 
251,708  I 


I 


1,952,858 

1,297,150 

1,660,214  I 

854,925 

566,745 

300.  747 

918.723  ' 

1, 244, 738 

I     51,229  ' 

224, 899 

508,  380 

19.028  I 

10,458  I 

117, 132 
72,219 
15,200 

53,944  ' 

22,000  ' 

15,011  . 

37.278  , 

99.  02H  ' 

374,772  , 


83,183 
87,780  I 
68,519  I 
19.981 
11,494  I 
5,071  I 
23,660  ' 
137,949  ; 


4.3 
0.8 
5.3 
2.3 
2.0 
1.9 
2.0 
11.1 


933  '  1.8 


5.102 
17, 825 

272 

177 

8,373 

46,  329 

1,225 

3.183 

240 

443 

895 

3.433 

7,600 


2.3 
3.1 

1.4 
1.7 
7.1 
04.2 
8.1 
5.9 
1.  1 
3.0 
2.4 
3.5 
2.0 


•I 


7,808 

1,897 

3,780 

5.750 

3,552 

3,975 

59,  870 

21,425 

110,905 


8,811 
38,201 

2.658 
122,209 

68,392 
166.  280 

54, 514 
12.3.  849 

18. 336 


193,846 
176. 985 
91.189 
47, 217 
43. 400 
52.  526 
63,803 


1,545.177 
1,042,562 
1,288.434  I 
601.555  ' 
395,  017  I 
148,  .'"»42  I 
635,  150 
906.579 

5,095 

57, 736 
198,327 

10,010 

4,406 

23,  359 

59,  716 

2,497 

26, 176 

17,  8:19 

5.300 

11,179 

52,741 

215, 182 


113,313 

104. 822 

80,635 

18,009 

13,517 

5,086  ' 

23.453 

146, 179 

109  I 

3,321  ! 
12,877 

248 
179 

6.309 

48,231 

243 

3,283 
77 
108 
320 

2.705 

6.815 
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StAtes  and  Terri 
torles. 


UiiitedStetes... 

Forth  AtlftDUc  Di- 
yiaion 

South  Athintio  Di- 
vision   

South  Central  Divi- 
sion   

Uorth  Central  Divi- 
sion   

Western  Division.. 

Sorth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Haine 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont , 

Hassachusetta  — 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Kew  York 

New  Jeri*ey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colum- 
bia   

VIrginiH 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  .- 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Georgia 

Klorida 

South  Central  Divi- 
sion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Divi- 
sion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiaconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasouri 

Korth  Dakota.... 

South  Dakoto.... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

Anxona 

UUh 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Calfibrnia 


Total. 


Illiterates. 


Nnmber. 


Per 


8,786.887     1,147,571      13.1 


3, 720, 601 

196,454 

307,458 

3,908,460 
653,908 


73,322 
67,089 
41,696 
626,543 
100,564 
176, 360 
1,511,521 
315,385 
808,121 


12,627 
91.2U9 

18,264 
17, 776 
18,367 
3,555 
6,049 
11,616 
16,991 


58,298 
19,386 
13, 961 

7.633 
47,748 
144, 014 
13, 786 

2,632 


445,543 
143, 032 
810,348 
515,  993 
500,916 
449,  047 
314, 374 
229.856 
76,065 
86.160 
194. 103 
143,029 

39. 175 
13,890 
79, 975 
10. 478 
16,343 
50,512 
11.833 
16.107 
82,887 
46,326 
287,  382 


580,194 

24,053 

62.096 

413, 515 
67,713 


15.6 
12.2 
20.2 


IdSO. 


TotaL 


6,374,611 


2, 735, 039 
168,206 
262,727 


10. 6  I  2, 810. 948 
10. 4    388, 691 


17,665 
17,601 
10,775 

101,715 
22,268 
26,236 

198. 136 
41,812 

143,926 


2, 118  ! 
12,548 

1,692  i 

1.  793 

2,768 

177 

380 

746 

1,831 


5.692 
1,851 
1,100 

768 

8,926 

42,560 

1,038 

161 


24.1 
26.3 
25.8 
16.2 
22.1 
14.9 
13.1 
13.3 
17.8 


16.8 
13.8 

9.3 
10.1 
15.1 
5.0 
6.3 
6.4 
10.8 


9.5 
7.9 
10.1 
18.7 
29.6 
7.6 
6.1 


49,571 

11.1 

15.606 

11.0 

75,839 

9.4 

64.000 

12.4 

67, 371 

13.4 

49,854 

11. 1 

29,179 

9.3 

20,868 

9.1 

6,599 

3.7 

7,753 

9.0 

14,163 

7.3 

12,562 

8.8 

3,212 

8.2 

981 

7.1 

6,239 

7.8 

3,200 

30.6 

6,900 

42.2 

5,188 

10.3 

1,183 

10.0 

1.262 

8.8 

6,794 

7.0 

3,644 

7.9 

30,120 

10.5 

Illiterates. 


Number.: 


Per 
cent. 


763, 620     12. 0 


420,241  (15.4 
17,023  10.1 
40, 855  15. 6 


249.701 
35,800 


8.9 
9.2 


&4. 

42. 

38, 
426. 

70, 

126, 

.184, 

216, 

574, 


I 


9,293 
81,389 

16,847 
14,270 
17,899 
3,562 
7,350 
10,208 
7,388 


386, 670 
141. 796 
568,264 
364,  981 
894,688 
256, 436 
255,340 
208.500 

47,119 

91, 413 
104,741 

9,358 

4,78'> 
38.324 

7,548 
13.434 
41,932 
19,9-^ 

6,470 

11,991 

20,454 

214, 463 


12,938 
11, 498 
10.327 
83.725 
19.283 
2.J,  035 
148,  659 
23,950 
86,  775 


1,716  ; 
8,289 


23.7 
26.9 
26.6 
19.6 
27.3 
18.3 
12.5 
11.1 
15.1 


18.5 
10.2 


58.964 

5,701 

16,333 

1,*233 

9,395 

727 

8,911 

538 

52,317 

6,690 

106, 062 

26,414 

9,845 

562 

2, 038  12. 1 

777  5. 4 

2,411  I  13.5 

110  I  3.3 

362  4.9 

572  I  5.6 

739  10.0 


9.7 
7.5 
7.7 
6.0 
10.9 
24.7 
5,6 


32.308  ,  8.4 
12.612  >  8.9 
43.907  I  7.7 
38,951  !  10.7 
42.739 
27,835 
20.677 
14,561 


3,224 

5,824 
7,063 

859 

197 

1,533 

3,268 

8,599 

4,964 

1,675 

341 

634 

910 

18,430 


10.8 
10.9 
8.1 
7.0 

6.8 

6.4 
6.7 

3.8 
4.1 
4.0 
43.3 
26.8 
11.8 
8.4 
6.3 
4.5 
4.4 
8.6 


1870. 


Total. 


5,369,903 


Illiterates. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


770,678  I  14.4 


2, 470, 039 

165,165 

225,932 

2,263, 277 
245,490 


453, 115 

20,076 

36.658 

229,252 
31, 577 


47,902  I 
29,019  ) 
46,  212 

346,158  1 
54,288  I 

111,364 
1,115,558  ! 

185, 149  I 

534,389  I 


11,066 
7,934 
13.804 
89,  828 
17,  477 
23, 938 
168.554 
24,961 
95,653 


9,045  t 
82,576  t 

10,088 
13,613 
16,  920 
2,999 
7,992 
11,015 
4,917  I 

i 

61,495 
18, 737 
9,663 
10,  840 

59, 903 

60,514 

4,780 


361,317 
137,230 
499.741 
259,968 
353.564 
155.  876 
198. 548 
215.  596 


2,409 
8, 591 

2,218 

1,269 

3,101 

117 

653 

1,090 

568 


7,231 

1,742 

870 

811 

7,343 

18,369 

292 


4.671 

29.826  i 
46,940 

6,909 
3,303 
6,460 
6,508 
5,673 
29,652 
15,336 
8.539 
4,694 
8,105 
157,311 


39. 070 
13. 939 
42,  089 
30,580 
41,328 
18,855 
20,692 
15,584 

805 

1,309 
4,101 

395 

302 

255 

2.909 

2,480 

3,814 

576 

378 

503 

616 

19.343 


18.  t 

12.  a 

16.  S 

10.1 
12.9 


23.1 

27.  t 
29.9 
26.9 
32.3 
21.6 
15.1 
13.5 
17.9 


27.  t 
10.4 

13.8 
9.S 

18.  S 
3.9 
8.3 
9.9 

11.6 


11.8 
9.S 
9.9 
7.5 
12.3 
30.4 
6.1 


10.8 
10.3 

8.6 
11.8 
11.7 
12.1 
10.4 

7.3 

17.0 

4.4 

8.7 

6.7 
9.1 
3.9 
52.8 
43.8 
12.9 
3.8 
10.7 
10.7 
7.« 
12.3 
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Table  6. —  JVh tie  population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


States  And  Terri- 
tories. 


1803. 


Total. 


Illiterates. 


Number. 


Per 


Unit4Ml  States. '41,931,074  3,212,574       7.7 


KorthAUanticDi-  I 

viHioo '13,658,519  '    810,091 

Soutli  Atlantic  Di 


32,100,400  j3, 019. 080 


viBlou 4,100,269 

South  Central  Di- 
vision     5.347,090 

North  Central  Di- 
vision   16.^60, 840 

Western  Division .    2,255,347 


North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

MuHsachusetts  . . 

Rhodo  IsLuid  . . . 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvaiiiu . . . 
South  Ailanlic  Di- 
vision: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District   of  Co- 
lumbia  

Vir;{inirt 

West  Virginia  . . 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Di- 
vision: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alnbnniii 

MiHftiBsippi 

LoniHinna 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  {-.•nlral  Di- 
vision: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconnin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota... 

South  Dakota  . . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division . 

Montana 

"Wvoralng 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orc'ion 

California 


5.9 
595,952  14.5 
817, 031     15. 3 


840,843 
139, 057 


540,157 
314,913  ' 

27o,:!85  ; 

1, 820.  012  I 
275,629  i 
599.340  I 
4,760.282  1 
1, 103.  780  ' 
3,974,009  , 


1 10.  359 
037,499 

127. 526  : 
756.  2.'.2 
524, 8U1 
754,857 
332,174 
701,585 
164, 216 


1.162,342  I 
960.831  . 
690, 115  I 
385,099 
4^)2.041  I 

1,228.  oai  . 
569.659 
42.411 


2. 789, 479 

1.  038,  334 

2,861.671 

1,602.474 

1,  253.  594 

957.662 

1,432,W9 

1,881.478 

128,998 

234.979 

702. 144 

1,017.178 


103,264 
46,436  J 
321,059 
104. 103  I 
42,482  I 
145,  4.n  I 
32,289 
60.446  ' 
267,747  I 
232,925  \ 
899,159 


6.1 
6.2 


29,108 
21,340 
17. 986 

111.442 
26.355 
30.530 

255.498 
63.163 

254.663 


8, 126  1 
44,653 

3,495 
105.  o:>8 

rt8.  188 
173,  722 

59,  443 
114.691 

18.516 


5.4 
6.8 
6.7 
6.1 
0.6 
5.1  I 
5.4 
5.7  ' 
6.4  S 


1880. 


TotaL 


Illiterates. 


Number. 


11,080,104 
3, 312, 920 


654.817 
647.083 


4,  068, 700  ;  877, 344 


12  466, 565  t 
1,226,021  i 


731,804 
108, 030 


518.  Oil 
285,694 
263,246 

1, 410, 76T 
215,158 
487,780 

3. 927.  603 
835.  :i85 

3, 136, 561 


7.4  ! 
7.0  ' 

2. 
13.9 
13.0 
23.0 
17.9 
16.3 
11.3 


t 


t 


183.  851 
172, 169 
107,  335 
45,  755 
80,939 
132.  389 
93.  090 
1.50J 


15.8 
17.8 
18.2 
II. 0 
20.1 
1U.8 
16.3 
3.5 


91,611 
544,086 

91.  872 
030,  584 
410.  141 
0:)8. 806 
272.706 
503.977 

99.137 


973,275 
790. 744 
452,722  I 
328,290  ! 
320.917 
80S,  931 
393,905  ! 


21,758 
14,208 
15,681 
90,058 
23,54V 
26.763 

208,175 
44,019 

209,981 


8,346 
44,316 


Per 

cent. 


1870. 


I     Illiterates. 


Total. 


'  Number. 


Per 


24,717,870  '2.851,911      11.5 


OTA    '. 


I  I 

6.9     9.285,812  [    072.077       7.2 

I  1 

19.5  2,055,333  |    623,386     23.5 

21.6  !  3,014,773  \    705.630  ,  23.4 


5.9  :  9,088,051  I 
8.8  !      073,901  I 


750, 633  '    8. 3 
100,185  I  14.9 


4.2 
5.0 
6.0 
6.4 
10.9 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
6.7 


9.1 
8.1 


492, 128 
259, 904 
257. 993 

1,148,990 
169,  479 
417,804 

8, 336, 198 
656, 97  ] 


18.874 
9,831 
17,584 
95, 578 
21,029 
27,913 
228. 424 
46,386 


3.8 
8.8 
68 
8.3 
12.4 
6.7 
6.8 


2,546,844       206,458      8.1 


1 
11,280     14  8 
46. 792     10. 4 


3,988 

4.3 

114, 6D2 

18.2 

75.  237 

18.3 

192,  032 

31.5 

59.  777 

21.9 

128. 934 

22.9  ' 

19,763 

19.9 

^ 

76,  016 
447,  731 

66,620 
5-27.432 
295,519 
497, 132 
213.  794 
462.  718 

68,371 


4,876 
123,538 

71,493 
166,397 

55,167 
124,939 

18,904 


7.3 
23.4 
24.2 
33.5 
23.8 
27.0 
27.6 


214, 497 
210.227 
111,767 
53,448 
58,951 
1-23,  912 
98,542 


22.0 
27.3 
24.7 
16.3 
18.4 
15.3 
25.0 


773.053   201,077  26.0 


665,390 
3n,  967 
276. 132 
264.  <»33 
401.110 
256,  488 


178,727 
92,059  I 
48,028 
60, 749  I 
70.895 
04.095 


26.9 
24.4 
17.4 
19.2 
17.7 
25.0 


1 


132, 
94. 

140, 
91. 
82, 
58, 
49, 

133, 

7. 

9, 

21, 


244  ' 

334 
219 
070 
984 
966  ' 
82H 
800  I 
528  I 
564  I 
578  I 
719  . 

t 


2, 339, 528 
1.438,955 
2, 234, 478 
1,219.906 
961,433 
5,57, 183 
^  I  1.174,06:1 
1  I  1,453.238 
«  i 


>8, 348 


4,232  '  4.1 

1, 408  3.  0 
15.474  '  4.8 
43,265  I  41.6 

8,  950  21. 1 

7,407  I 

1,356  I 

2,119  I 

8.261 

6,940  I 
40,233  I 


5.1  . 
4.2 
3.5  ' 
3.1 
3.0  I 
4.5 


316.312 
673, 121 

28,986 
15,240 
155, 450 
79, 767 
28,634 
95, 876 
42,595 
21,481 
49.269 
119,482 
589,235 


115,491 
100, 398 
132,428 
68,932 
54,233 
33,506 
44,337 
152, 510 


4.9 
7.0 
5.9 
4.8 
5.6 
6.0 
3.8 
10.5 


4, 157   4. 2 


10,920 

24,888 

631 

374 

0,900 

49,517 

4, 824 

8,137 

1.915 

784 

1,429  I 

4,343  ; 

26,090 


3.5 
3.7 

2.2 
2.5 
6.4 
62.2 
16.8 
8.5 
4.6 
3.0 
2.0 
3.6 
4.4 


1,906.494 

1.179.792 

1,  788, 175 

861.  523 

749, 181 

304,418 

833,098 

1, 122, 175 

9,760  ' 

87.662 
245,267 

15,025 

7,709  ' 

29,819 

65,224 

8,170 

66.828 

33, 175 

8,839 

15.873 

60.846 

372,493 


152,383 
118,761 
123,624 
48.649 
54,845 
23,941 
44. 145 
161. 763 

914 

4.630 
16.978 

648 

481 

6,564 

51,140 

2,729 

7,097 

663 

486 

823 

8,411 

26,156 


8.0 
10.1 
6.9 
5.6 
7.3 
7.0 
5.3 
14.4 

0.4 

6.3 
6.0 

4.0 

6.2 

22.0 

78.4 

33.3 

12.7 

2.0 

6.6 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 
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Tablk  7. — Colored  population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


States  and  Torrl- 
tones. 


United  States . 

Korth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision   

Soath  Atlantic  Di- 
vision   

8ontb  Central  Di- 
vUion 

Korth  Central  Di- 
Tision 

Wcotern  Division  . 

ITorth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Hassaclinsetts  . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jentey 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Soath  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Delaware 

Mainland 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

Vir/jinia 

West  Virginia  .. 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Di- 
vision : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

UiHsissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Di- 
vision : 

Ohio 

Inniana 

Dlinois 

Hichignn 

Wisconsin 

Hinnesota 

Iowa 

Kissouri 

North  Dakota... 

South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Di^'ision : 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Ore«ron 

California 


1890. 


Total. 


5,482,485 


3,112,128  ■  56.8 


229,858 

2,306,032 

2,452,388 

848,773 
144, 814 


1,505 

5SA 

788 

19.505 

6.330 

10,484 

62.110 

39,337 

89,125 


21,  COS 
161, 106 

61. 041 
455,082 

24,737 
392,  589 
470, 232 
600, 623 
119,034 


197.689 
309.800 
479,  430 
516,929 
392,612 
336,151 
217, 454 
2,290 


69,180 

3.5.604 

46,000 

16,561 

4,706 

4,088 

8.459 

114, 160 

451 

1,220 

9.  515 

38,037 

4,547 
1,319 
6.837 
8,438 
3,504 
1,790 
6,936 
2,275 
7,802 
11.449 
90,737 


Illiterates. 


Number. 


Per 


49,808  21.7 
1,385,936  ,  00.1 
1.501,840     61.2 


111,425 
60.U29 


479 

136 

168 

3,026 

1,170 

1,658 

11,  413 

11.158 

20,600 


10,602  ' 
80,723  ; 

21,389  ' 
2C0.678  , 

10.992 
235,  981 
301,  202 
401.  015 

60,  201 


110,530 
167,  971 
331.260 
314,  858 
28.3.215 
176, 4M 
116, 655 
897 


17,599 

11,495* 

12,415 

4, 8:{8 

1,761 

1,091 

2,233 

47,562 

215 

410 

2,416 

12,360 

1,652 

222 

1.706 

6,805 

1,829 

825 

3.541 

1,100 

3,517 

3.157 

35,669 


32.8 
41.5 


31.8 
23.3 
21.3 
15.4 
18.5 
15.8 
18.4 
28.4 
23.2 


49.5 
50.1 

35.0 
57.2 
44.4 
00.1 
61.1 
67.3 
50.6 


55.9 
54.2 
69.1 
60.0 
72.1 
52.5 
5^.6 
39.2 


25.4 
32.2 
27.0 
29.2 
36.7 
23.3 
26.4 
41.7 
47.4 
33.4 
25.7 
32.5 

36.3 
10.8 
25.0 
80.6 
5').  9 
46.1 
59.7 
48.6 
44.6 
27.6 
39.3 


1880. 


Total. 


Illiterates. 


'Number.     P" 
I  cent. 


1870. 


Dliteratea. 


Total. 


Number. 


Per 


4,601,207  !3,  220, 878     70.0     3,511,075   2,806,233  '  79.9 


183,086 


44. 552     24. 2 

1,973,725  ;i.4>»2,745  ,  75.1 

■6.0 


2.007,453    1.525,245 


1,058 

591 

807 

15,  416 

5.303 

9.523 

63, 825 

30.  206 

66,654 


19,  215 
151, 278 

45, 036 
428,  450 

18,  440 
351, 145 
391,  750 
479, 863 

85, 513 


190,223 
271,380 
300,058 
425, 307 
328.153 
255,265 
137,971 


59.839 

29.140 

31,  837 

16,  780 

4,279 

2,794 

7,578 

101,  393 

1,501 

1.959 
31,176 

3.003 
1,239 
2,761 
8,199 
4,288 
1.318 
8.071 
3,521 
0,451 
11,08:1 
01,  827 


412  24. 8 

01  .  15.8 

156  :  19.3 

2, 322  !  15. 1 

1,219  I  23.6 

1,661 

11.425 

9.200 

18.033 


17.4 
21.2 
30.5 
27.1 


11,068 
00, 172  , 

21,790 
315.060 

10. 139 
271.943 
310,071 
301.482  ! 

60,420 


133,  895 
104, 495 
321.  680 
319.  753 
2.'>9.429 
192.  520 
103. 473 


57.5 
59.6 

48.4 
73.2 
55.0 
77.4 
78.5 
81.6 
70.7 


70.4 
71.7 
80.6 
75.2 
79.1 
75.4 
75.0 


I 
144,980  ,   40,200  27.7 
( 
1,552,065  1,319.780  j  85,0 

1,533,447  1,318,765  •  86.0 


201.383  I 
70.200 


115,281  56.4 
12.204  '  16.0 


10.3 
18.2 
16.1 
18.5 
20.9 
21.0 
25.4 
35.4 
30.0 


1,719 

178 

522 

05  1 

758 

122  : 

11.670 

2.161  1 

4.272 

892 

8.092 

1.703 

42,  761 

10,847 

23,  715 

8,301  , 

51, 465 

15,898 

16.  570 

11,820 

8;^.  "07 


33.  833 
362,  624 

12,  005 
272,  497 
289.  969 
373. 211 

62, 748 


I 


156.483  I 
225,482 
328.835 
305,074 
262.359 
169,  965 
8U.219 


23.813 

70.5 

322,  355 

88.9 

9,997 

77.4 

231,293 

8t.8 

235,  212 

81.1 

343.  654 

92.1 

52.899 

81.1 

131,099 

83.8 

185, 970 

82.4 

290,053 

88.1 

265, 282 

87.0 

225,  400 

85.9 

150.808 

88.7 

69. 214 

81.2 

16.350 
10,  363 
12,971 
4,791 
1,325 
1,040 
2.272 
56,214 


27.3 
35.6 
37.2 
28.5 
31.0 
37.2 
30.0 
53.9 


661  41. 2 


602 
14,588 

1,076 
182 
568 

7,550 

1.018 
689 

2.154 


30.7 
46.8 

35.8 
14.7 
20.5 
92.2 
23.7 
52.3 
26.7 


904  I  28.2 

2, 460  38. 1 

3,  080  27. 8 

27, 310  29.  8 


I 

^.RSO 
18,  144  I 
21.431 
12, 240 
2,523 
1,150 
4.261 
83.393 

874 

703 
12,784 

2,245 

350 

530 

1,210 

67 

687 

3,480 

4,350 

1.461 

3,830 

57, 951 


20, 789 
8,  303 
9.0C0 
4,478  I 
506  I 
472  I 
1,526  j 
60,618  { 

619 

231 
7,572 


71.3 
B9.5 


275 

12.2 

121 

34.6 

259 

48.9 

1,080 

87.1 

24 

35.8 

266 

38.7 

219 

6.3 

2,902 

66.7 

481 

33.1 

1,016 

26.5 

6,558 

9.6 

44.3 
40.1 
40.5 
36.6 

2;j.6 

41.0 
35.8 
72.7 
74.3 

32.9 
59.1 
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Table  S.—The  three  elements  of  population  in  1890, 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Sonth  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Hbode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  - 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Nortli  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

In'-iaua 

Illinois 

Micliigau 

Wisoimsiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

No»  th  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
population. 


Native 
white. 


62, 622, 250     45, 862, 023 


17,401,545 
8, 857.  920 
10, 072. 893 
22,  362, 279 
3, 027, 613 


13.247,115 
5,.389,8J3 
7. 168.  907 

17, 858, 470 
2, 197.  608 


661,086 

376.  530 

332, 422 

2,  238,  943 

345,  506 

746. 258 

5, 997,  853 

1,444,933 

5, 258,  014 

168, 493 
1,  042.  390 

230.  392 
1,  055,  980 

702,  794 
1.617,947 
1,151,149 
1,837.35:1 

391,  422 

1.  §58.  035  I 
1,767,518 
1,513.017 
1,2HH.(!00  I 

1.  ii8.r.,^7  I 

2.235,52;J  I 

1. 128, 179  [ 

01,834  ' 

3,672.310 

2.  WlA^n 

3.  H2G.  .;51 
2.  00. t,  hHC 

1.  GHO,  i^m 
1.301,820 
1,911,800 

2.  C79.  184 
182.  719 
.32H,  K')8 

1,058,910 
1,427,096 

132, 159 
00,  705 
412.198 
153,  593 
59,  020 
207,  905 
45,  7ei 
84.  385 
349,  390 
313, 767 
1, 208, 130 


680,568 

303.  644 

287, 394 

1,501,870 

231.832 

550.283 

4,  3.58,  260 

1,068,596 

4,304,608 

126, 970 
732,  706 
130, 178 

1,001,933 
711.225 

1,051,720 
455,  805 
960.465 
206,  771 

1,531,222 

1,316,738 

819.  114 

537. 127 

500,  555 

1, 594,  466 

804,058 

50.117 

3. 126.  252 

2,  OlM),  733 

2, 927,  497 

1,531,L83 

1,101,4A4 

^20. 102 

1,577.154 

2,  294.  170 

100.  775 

236,  447 

844.  644 

1.  228. 923 

86,941 

44,845 

321,962 

131,859 

38,117 

153,  766 

27,190 

66,554 

254,319 

253. 936 

818, 119 


Per 
cent. 


Foreicn- 
bom  white. 


73.24 


9,121,867 


Per    I 


Colored. 


Per 
cent. 


14. 57     7, 638, 360       12. 19 


76.13 
60.85 
65.33 
79.86 
72.  59 


82.38 
74.50 
54.14 
41.65 
45.55 
71.32 
71.32 
90.75 

85.13 
91.26 
76.51 
73.13 
68.85 
0:5. 60 
82.49 
85.63 
55.15 
71.91 
79.77 
86.11 

65.79 
73.87 
78.11 
85.85 
63.  93 
73.96 
59.42 
78.87 
72.79 
80.93 
67.72 


3, 874,  866 
202,  316 
318. 579 

4. 053, 457 
672,649 


87.82 

78.695 

80.64 

72,196 

86.46 

44,024 

69.76 

653.503 

67.10 

106, 027 

73.74 

183,  155 

72.67 

1,565.692 

73.95 

327.985 

81.87 

843, 589 

75.  36 

13,096 

70.29 

93.787 

59.11 

18,  517 

60.50 

18,189 

93.24 

18.852 

65.00 

3.662 

39.60 

6,143 

52.60 

11,892 

52.83 

18.  178 

59,240 
19,899 
14,004 

7,724 

48.840 

151.469 

14,094 

2.709 

458,  .55,3 
146, 003 
840. 975 
541,601 
518,989 
467,  057 
323.  932 
234.  282 
81,  348 
90,ftl3 
202.  244 
147, 630 

40,  330 
14, 330 
82,508 
10,800 
17.403 
52, 133 
11,804 
15,404 
86, 194 
47.  822 
293,553 


22.27 
2.28 
2.91 
18.13 
22.22 


11.90 
19.17 
13.24 
29.19 
30.69 
24.54 
26.10 
22.70 
16.04 

7.77 

9.00 

8.04 

1.10 

2.47 

.23 

.53 

.65 

4.61 

3.19 
1.12 
.97 
.60 
4.37 
6.78 
1.25 
4.38 

12.49 
6.66 
21.98 
25.87 
30.77 
35.88 
16.94 
8.74 
44.52 
27.03 
19.10 
10.34 

30.52 
23.77 
20. 02 
7.07 
29.29 
25.08 
25.99 
18.33 
24.67 
15.24 
24.30 


279,  564 
3.265.771 
3,485,317  , 
450,352  I 
157,356  I 


1.823 

690 

1,004 

23.570 

7,647 

12.820 

73.901 

48, 352 

109,  757 

28,427 
215,  897 

75.697 
635,858 

32,717 
562,565 
689.141 
858,996 
166.473 

268.173 
430,881 
679, 299 
744, 749 
560.192 
489.588 
309. 427 
3,008 

87,511 

45,668 

57. 879 

21,005 

6,407 

5,667 

10,810 

150, 726 

596 

1,518 

12,022 

50,543 

4,888 
1,430 
7,730 
10, 874 
4, 040 
2,006 
6,667 
2,367 
8,877 
12,009 
96,458 


1.00 

36.87 

31.  7« 

2.01 

5.19 


.28 
.19 
.30 
1.05 
2.21 
1.72 
1.23 
3.35 
2.09 

16.87 
20.71 
32.85 
38.40 
4.29 
34.77 
59.87 
46.75 
42.53 

14.43 
24.38 
44.89 
57.75 
50.08 
21.90 
27.43 
4.87 

2.38 

2.08 

1.51 

1.00 

.38 

.43 

.57 

5.63 

.33 

.48 

1.13 

3.55 

3.09 
2.36 
1.87 
7.08 
6.78 
.98 
14.59 
2.80 
2.54 
3.83 
7.98 
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Por 

cent. 


United  Stat€« 


Korth  Atlantic  Division . . . 
Soutli  Atlantio  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

We»t«rn  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  liampshire 

Vermont 

MaHsachnsetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucliy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

OkUihoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KanoaH 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

A  rizou  a 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

CalfiVimia 


■  • 


108. 062 

978,  :;oi 

077.871 
6JG, 937 
31. '"1.497 
780, 773 
624,  615 
168, 380 

135. 177 

452.  402 
996,096 

39, 159 

20.  789 

194. 327 

119,565 

40,440 

143,963 

62. 266 

32,610 

75,116 

174, 768 

864,604 


I 


2,723,582 
1,794,7W 
2, 448. 172 
1,228.127 
904.300 
509,  373 
1,  35:J,  046 
1,811,467 

81,  770 

352, 413 
842,211 

25,898 

14,509 

151, 978 

100,  773 

20,  809 

98,958 

33,  350 

22,414 

54,806 

142,143 

549,  529 


85.16 
90.72 
79.54 
75-03 
68.74 
65.24 
83.28 
83.54 

60.49 

77.90 
84.55 

66.14 
69.79 
78.21 
84.28 
51.46 
68.74 
53.56 
68.73 
73.08 
81.33 
63.55 


391, 338 
144.  093 
582.  979 
386,  433 
405,  318 
267,511 
261,  554 
211,359 

51, 377 

97,  351 
109,944 

9,487 

4,928 
30, 148 

7,948 
14, 351 
43,465 
20.  206 

6,599 

12,  303 

20,932 

217, 652 


12. 33 
7.28 
18.94 
23.61 
30.81 
34.26 
16.10 
9.75 

38.01 

21.52 
11.01 

24.22 
23.71 
20.15 
6.65 
35.49 
30.19 
32.45 
20.24 
16.38 
11.98 
25.17 


80, 142 
39,  503 
46,  720 
22,377 
5,879 
3.889 
10,015 
145, 554 

2,030 

2,638 
43,  941 

3,774 

1,352 

3,  201 

10.  844 

5,280 

1,540 

8,710 

3.597 

7,917 

11,693 

97, 613 


10.46 
16 
47.55 
57.04 
51.60 
24.  78 
26.20 


2.51 
2.00 
1.52 
1.36 
.46 
.50 
.62 
6.71 

1.50 

.58 
4.41 

0.64 
6.50 
1.64 
0.07 
13.05 
1.07 
13.99 
11.03 
10.54 
6.60 
11.28 
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Table  10. — The  three  elements  of  population  in  1870. 


States  and  Territoriea. 


Total 
ipopulatioD.j 


Native 
white. 


Per 
cent. 


■^  '    IZ.  i   colored.  !  ^^^,^ 


Uiiitod  StatcR. 


North  Atlantic  Dirision 

South  Atlantic  Divisiou 

South  Central  Diviniou 

Nort h  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Athintic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Uampshiro 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Ponnsylvaiiia , 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(ieorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma , 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KanmiM 

Western  Divisiou : 

Montana , 

Wyoming 

Colora«lo , 

New  Mexico , 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho , 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


38, 558, 371 


12, 208, 730 
5,853,610 
6,434,410 

12,981,111 
990, 510 


28,085,402       72.84  15,503,975       14.27     4,968,004       12.  i 


9,596,821  I 
8,468,405 
3,996,051 
10, 365.  228  ' 
659,897 


7a  03 
59.25 
62.00 
79.85 
66.62 


626, 915 
318,  300 
3  iO.  551 

1,457.351 
217.353 
537,  454 

4,  382, 759 
906,096 

3, 521, 951 

125,  015 
7«0.  894 
iai.700 

1,  225, 163 
442,  014 

1,071,361 
705,606 

1, 184. 109 
187,  748 

1,321.011 
1, 25*1. 520 
996,  902 
827,922 
726,  915 
818,  570 
484,471 


2, 6C5. 260 
1, 0^0,  6:j7 
2, 539.  ^9l 
1,184,050 
1, 054, 070 
439.  706 
1,  194,  020 
1,  721,  205 

14, 181 

122.993 
364,399 

20, 59.-> 

9,118 

39,  8JJ4 

91,874 

9.058 

86, 780 

42.  491 

14,990 

23. 955 

90, 923 

560,247 


I 


575,920 
288,086 
282,458 

1,  089.  934 
156,823 
413,012 

3, 191, 886 
686,479 

2,911,314 

93,065 
622,087  I 

72,027 
008.339  I 
406.942  I 
075,441  ! 
281.594 
627,800  ; 

91,090  I 

1, 035, 295 
916, 803 
611,422 
371,721  I 
300,309 
602.314  . 
357, 187  1 


01.87 
90.51 
85.45 
74.79 
72.15 
77.01 
72.82 
75.76 
82.66 

74.46 
66.86 
54.69 
57.00 
92.07 
63.05 
89.91 
63.02 
48.52 

78.37 
72.85 
51.30 
44.90 
41.31 
61.36 
73.73 


2.229,454  ' 

1,514,363  ; 

1,  905,  899  ; 
890,274  I 
086.852  I 
277.  .•)60 
983.  518 

1,380,882 

8,072 

91,309 
207, 985 

12,276 

5,:i56 

32,  6-29 

84,  773 

3,792 

55,787 

23,  310 

7,007 

17,405 

78.059 

338, 903 


83.65 
90.11 
78.58 
75.95 
65.13 
63.12 
82.37 
80.23 

56.92 

74.29 
81.77 

59.61 
58.74 
81.85 
92.27 
39.26 
64.28 
54.86 
46.72 
72.66 
86.51 
60.49 


2, 520, 448 
166.833 
232,920  ; 

2,833,275 
250,499  I 


20.49 
.  2.85 
3.62 
17.97 
25.29 


48,880 
20.611 
47,156 

353,222 
65.396 

113,  637 
1, 138. 324 

188,928 

645,205  : 

0,136  ' 
83, 410 
16,251  ; 
13, 750  I 
17,001  I 

3,029  I 

8,073 
11,126 

4,967 

63.397 
19, 316 

9,962 
11,175 
61,756 
62,386 

4,928 


372,  492 
141,474 
515, 197 
268.  008 
364,409 
100.697 
204.689 
222, 264 


7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.49 
21.15 
25.08 
20.85 
15.48 

7.31 

10.68 

12.34 

1.12 

3.86 

.28 

1.14 

.04 

2.64 

4.80 
1.63 
1.00 
1.35 
8.50 
7.62 
1.01 


181,461 
2,218,372 
2.  206, 439 

282.608 
80,114 


13.07 
8.42 
20.28 
22.63 
34.50 
.36.55 
17.14 
12.91 


2,106 

603 

038 

14,105 

6.134 

0.005 

52,540 

30.680 

65,342 

22,704 
175,397 

43.422 
613,074 

17.981 
302,891 
415. 939 
515, 183 

91, 691 

222.319 
322,401 
475,608 
445,026 
364.850 
253,870 
122,356 


1.48 
37.00 
34.20 
2.18 
8.00 


.33 

.19 

.28 

.97 

2.36 

1.84 

1.20 

3.30 

1.86 

18.36 
22.46 
32. 97 
41.88 
4.07 
36.07 
58.05 
46.04 
48.84 

16.83 
25.62 
47.70 
53.75 
50.10 
31.02 
25. 20 


4,815   83.95 


30, 748 
48,392 

6,030 

3, 370 

6,592 

5.620 

5,780 

30,257 

15, 649 

3,611  1 

4.790 

8, 270 

160,  521 


25.00  ; 
13.28 

29.28  I 
36.96  I 
16.54  ' 

6.12  , 
59.94 
34.87 
36.83  I 
24.07  I 
20.00  I 

9.10  ' 
28.65 


63.314 

24,800 

28,795 

16,777 

3.319 

1,449 

5.813 

118,149 

1,294 

676 
18,022 

2,289 

392 

643 

1,481 

77 

742 

3,532 

4,381 

1,760 

3,904 

60.823 


2.38 

1.47 

1.14 

1.42 

.31 

.33 

.49 

6.86 

0.13 

.71 
4.05 

11.11 
4.30 
1.61 
1.61 
.80 
.85 
8.31 

29.21 
7.34 
4.39 

10.86 
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Tacle  11. — Percentaf/e  of  illiteratea  to  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1S90 

and  18S0, 


Totol. 


Moles.      Females. 


State-t  and  Territories. 


rnited  States 

Kortli  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  I>ivi8ion 
South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

yorth  Atlantic  Division 

Maino 

Ifew  Hampshire . . 

Vermont 

Massnchnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

If  ew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Dirision 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  . . . 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  CtMitral  Division 

Kentucky  

Tennesseo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  •^ 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakotA 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wesfem  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cailifomia 


'     Total     I    Native    i   Foreign      r'^i.^i 
1    iirh{*o<>        -.vI.Uaq  ■..•i.:»<>o        i^oiorea. 


whites.      whites.        whites. 


1890.  1880.  1S90.  ,1880.  1890.  1880.  1890. 11880.  1890.  1880.  1890.  1880.  1890.  1?80. 


9    I    3 


1.3.3    17.0    12.4    15.8    14.4    18.2' 


i 


J 


6.2  0.1!l  6.0 
30.  9!  40.  3|  29. 1 

20. 7|  39.  5  27. 6 

5.7     0.7  5.2 

8.3  11.31  8.1 


.7     9.4]    6.2     8. 


lO     11     li3  !  13  I  14 


13.11  12.0   56.8'  70.0 


5.4  0.5     7.0 

38.8  32.0   41.7 

37.8  31.9  41.3 

6.  2l  0.  3     7.  2 

10.  r  8.7    13.6 


5.  9  5. 9 
14. 5<  19.5 
15.3   21.6 

5. 1  5.  9 

6.2  8.8 


2.3     2.8  15.0  15.4'  21.7  24.2 

14.6  20.0  12.2  10.  li  00.1  75.1 

15,0   22.0  20.2  15.0!  61.2  70.0 

3.41    6.0  10.0^  8.9;  32.8  41.2 

4.5     8.6  10.4  9.2   41.51  33.2 


5  4. 

8,  5. 

7  6. 

2  6. 

8  11. 
3'  5. 

51  5. 

5|  6. 

8  7. 

3  17. 
7.  19. 
2,  18. 
2 1  40. 

4  19. 
7'  48. 
0  55. 
8  49. 
8  43. 

I 

6'  29. 

0  38. 

0  .'>0. 

O'  49. 

8  49. 

7i  29. 

0  38. 
4  .... 

2  5. 

3  7. 
2  6. 


5.9! 

7.51 
7.4 
5.3 

o.ol 

5.1 
5.2 
6.2 
6.5 

( 

13.81 
15.2 
11.1 
29.0, 
13.3 
3,3.0 
42.3 
37.8' 
24.7 

20.6 
24.3 

rt8.8 

57.8 
43.8 
18.3 
23.7' 
5.0. 


4.5 

6.11 

6.4 

5.3 

0.8 

5.0 

4.9 

5.6 

5.9' 

I 

16.8 

18.6 

15.  8' 

40.2 

18.  5: 

45.8 

53.6; 

48.51 

41.1 

28.8' 
36.5 
49.6 
48.1 
48.0 
28.3 
35.4 


5.1 
6.2 
5.9 
7.0 
10.5 
6.5 
5.K 
6.8 
7.0 


4.0i 
4.0 
5.6 
7.6 
12.6 
6.4 
6.1! 
6.7 
8.31 


5.4)  4. 

6. 8i  5. 

6.7|  6. 

6.1;  6. 

9.6  :o. 
5.1  5. 
5.4  5. 

6.7  5. 
6.4,  0. 


14.9   18.  3i 
16.2   20.1; 


1.^.1 
30.8 
15.5 


21.41 
41.1 
21.4 
38.  31  50.  7 

47. 0  57. 1 
41.8!  51.1 

31.1  45.8 

22.7  31.11 
29.0'  40.8 
43. 2'  52. 1 
42.21  TM. 


7.4     9. 

7. 0;     8. 

2.7  4. 
13.9  18. 
13.0;  18. 
23.01  31. 
17.9  21. 
16.3  22. 
11.3    19. 

15.8  22. 
17.8  27. 
18.2,  24. 


2.5 
1.6 
3.2 

2.3; 
1.0 
1.8 
2.7 
3.5 


24.1'  23.7 
26.3  26.9, 
25.8  26.6 
10.21  19.0 
22.  li  27.31 


14.9 
13.1 
13.3 
17.8 


6. 2  8. 1 

5.  9l  7. 8 

1.7  2.0 

14.0  18.5 
12.9  18.6 
23.  li  31.7 

18.1  L2.4 
16.5  23.2 

9    11.3  20.7 


I 

16.8 
13.8 
9.31 
10.1 
15.11 
5.0 
6.3, 
6.4 
10.8 


18.3 
12.5' 
11.  li 
15.1 

18.5 
10.  2 1 
12. 1 
5.4! 
13.5 
3.3 
4.9I 
5.6 
10.0) 


I 
31.8   24.8 
2X3    15.8 

21.3  19.3 
15.  4i  15.1 
18.5!  23.6 
15.8  17.4 
18.  4'  21.2 

28.4  30.5 
23.2   27.1 

49.5  57.5 

50.1  59.6 
35.0'  48.4 

57.2  73.2 
44.4  55.0 
00.1  77.4 
64.1  78.5 

07.3  81.6 
50.6;  7U.7 


I 


1    13. 


6.II 
6.01 
5.9' 
5.3i 
5.2' 
6.2 
3.6, 
12.6 


47.9 
21.4 
29.9 


5.6 
6.9 
6.9 
5,8' 
7.5 
7.3| 
4.1 


50.1 
31.4 
40.8 


5.9 
8.2 
6.9 
4.9 
6.3 
7.3 
4.3 


11.9 
20.11  18 
10,8'  15 
16.3  25 
3.5... 


0  16. 

3*  18. 

7,  18. 

31  11. 

4  20. 

3  8. 

01  16. 
-  3. 


1,  22.8 
0  27.8 
4'  25.0 
9  10.0 
3  19.8 
3|  13. 9J  29. 
6  25. 5i  7. 
4*. 


5  5. 

4;  3. 

2  6. 

5  65 
4  17. 

6  9. 
8  8, 
1  7. 

3  7. 
1  5 

7. 


9.9|  14.3 


^'^  \  3.6^  **"^  5.0s  ""^l^  4.1  S  * 


5  3. 
1'  10. 
8^ 


5.7 
3.3 

4.81 
33.9 
20.3 

4.7 
12.3 

5.8 

4.2! 

4.5! 

8.9 


3.3: 

'"i 

4.6 

2.8 
4.8 
64. 1' 
14.5 
8.2 
7.0 
7.8 
6.5 
6.4 
8.2 


3.6| 
4.5 

4.8 

3. 

5.9 
57.4 
29.1 

6.6 
13.81 

4.0 

4.3! 

3.6 

5.8 


4.1 

7.81 
4.9 
10.8 
78.2' 
26.9 
10.01 
9.1 
6.41 
7.81 
4.6l 
7.2' 


2.) 
2.1 

4.1 
3.0 
4.8 
41.6 
21.1 
5.1| 
4.21 
3.5 
3.1 
3.0! 
4.6; 


5. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
0. 

i  \. 

5  ■  1. 
7  2. 


! 
4.3 
6.8 
5.3 
2.3 
2.0 
1.9 
2.6 
11.1 


5 
3 

1 
5 

1! 
4' 
8 
8 

®U  8 
2S  ^'^  i 
3     2.3 
Oi     3. 1 


9.7  55.9  70.4 
7.5  54.2  71.7 
69.1  80.6 
CO.  9'  75.2 
72.1!  79.1 

52.5  75.4 

53.6  75.0 
39. 2 


0.0 
10.9 
24.7 

5.6 


8.4;  25.4 

8. 9j  32.  2 

7.7  27.0 

10.7  29.2 

10.  8'  36. 

10.9  23.3 

8.1  26.4 

7.0  41.7 

0.  4    25.  7 

6.7   32.5 


I 


2.2 
2.5 
6.4 
62.2 
16.8 
8.5| 
4.5I 
3.61 
2.9, 
3.6 
4.4; 


1.6 
1.3| 
3.8! 
45.8 
7.9; 
2.31 
.81 
1.9 
1.3. 
1.8. 
1.7 


1.4 
1.7 
7.1! 
64.2 
8.1 
5.9 
1.1 
3.0 
2.4 
3.5 
2.0 


8.21  3.8;  36.3 
7.11  4.1  16.8 
7.  8  4. 0  25.  0 
30.5  43.3  80.6 
42.2  26.8  50.9 
10.3!  11.8.  46.1 
8.4  59.7 
5.  3  48.  6 
4.6  U.& 
4.4  27.6, 
8.6  39.3 


10.  Oi 
8.3! 
7.0t 
7.9j 

10.51 


I 


27.3 
36.6 
37.2 
28.5 
31.0 
37.2 
30.0 
53.9 

<44.2 

40.8 

35.8 
14.7 
20.5 
92.2 
23.7 
52.3 
26.7 

38.1 
27.8 
20.8 
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Table  12. — Differeticea  between  percentages  of  1S80  and  1890,  the  -f-  sign   indicating 
increase  and  the  —  sign  denoting  decrease. 


Differences  between  the  percentageH  of  illitoratcB. 


States  and  Territories. 


Total.   Male. 


TJnitetl  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  AtJaulic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


3.4 


Fe- 
male. 


Total  Native 
white.!  white. 


For- 
el^rn 
white. 


Col- 
ored. 


3.8   —  1.7    -  2.5   -f  1.1    —13.2   —    .22  ,+  l.iO 


Differences     between 
the  percentages  of 
tulation. 


popult 


Native 
white. 


For- 
eign 
white. 


Col. 
ored. 


lO 


0 

■  9.4 

■  9.8 
1.0 
3.G 


Noith  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodc  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Peunsylvaiiia 

Soutli  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

VIrKiuia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

8onth  Central  Divii>ion: 

Kentucky 

Tennesst-e 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illimds 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nort  h  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. . .   

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


-f  1. 
+  1. 
+    . 


—    .4    -f     .1    —    -fi   — 


I—  !■ 
+     . 

1+     • 


—  4 

-f  1. 


-h     .5 

—  9.7 
—10.  2 

—  1.0 

—  2.0 


1.4 

2.4 

1.0 

0 

.8 

1 

3 


—  .5 

—  9.1 

—  9.4 
-    .9 

—  4.9 


-H  1.1 
4-  1.3 


.0  ,--    .5  -r     .2 

—  5.0  I—  5.4  +  2.1 

—  G.  3   —  7.  0  i    4.  6 

—  .8    -  1.6  4-  1.7 

—  2.0   -  4.1  1+  1.2 


'+ 

—  3.0 

—  3.4 

—  4.7 
1—10.6 
-5.2 

—  12.8 
-11.3 
—10.7 
"16.4 


—  1 


I 


3.4  , 

—  3.9 
,-6.3 

—10.3  ; 

I—  ry.  9 

-12.4 ; 

—  9.5  I 

—  9.3  I 

-14.7  ; 


—  8.  2    -  8. 4 
—12.2    -11.8 

—  10.8  '—  8.9 
-10.3    -  8.7 

—  4.  2  •—  2.  2 
10.0    -10.0 

—11.7    —10.9 


—     -^  ,— 


.3 
1.1 
1.2 
.8 
.8 
.2 
.4 
:-  4.3 

;+    1.0 

i-  -3 
.5 
1.6 


—  1. 
-20, 
+  5. 

—  3 
+  4. 

—  2, 

—  2. 

—  1. 


I 


1.1 
.5 
0 

-20.2 


—  .3 

—  1.3 

—  1.0 
-H  .0 
-h  1.2 

0 

—  .2 
-4.4 
+  .9 
-1.5 

—  .5 

—  1.7 

I—  3.0 
-1.2 

—  4.9 
—20.8 


I 


-2.5 

—  2.90 

+-  2.91 

-15.0 

+   1.84 

+     .03 

-14.8 

+  2.21 

—    .13 

-  8.4 

-  1.05 

f   1.36 

-f  8.3 

-i-  3.84 

~     .24 

1.2 
1.8 
.7 
.3 
1.3 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.3 

1.7 
1.1 
1.6 
4.3 
6.3 
8.5 
4.0 
6.6 
8  6 


—  6.2 
-9.5 

—  6.5 

—  4.4 

+   1.7 

—  4.  J 

—  8.7 

—  .2 

—  1.2 

—  1.0 


0 

—  .4 

—  .5 

—  1.3 

—  1.9 
-1.9 

—  .9 

—  4.5 
-5.7 

—  8.6 

—  4.3 

—  6.7 
9.4 

—  6.7 
-9.8 

—  6.6 
-4.7 
f     .5 

—  5.6 


-1- 

1.0  , 

.1 



.3 



3.4 

-f 

1.6 

•1 

.7 

.8 

1.9 
.5 
1.6 
20.6 


-1.5 

—  2.2 
f  ."^ 
+     .1 

—  .5 
.8 

—  4.3 
0 

|-  '^ 
!—  1.0 

—  1.1 

T     .2 

—  .4 

—  3.3 
21.4 


i-     .4 

—  .6 
.8 

—  3.4 


4-  7.0 

-i-  7.5 
4-2.0 
1+     .3 


—  5.  2   —  5.  1 

—  3.4  I—  1.6 
—  2.8 


-I-  .6 
+  2.2 
H-  2.7 

I—  1.7 

4-3.6 

-  2.8 

+  4.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4 


.8 


4-    .1 

.+  2.0 
■r    .2 

,4-  4.1 
4-7.8 
+  4.9 
+  1.9 


2.1 


2.1 

—  3.9 

—  8.0 
-9.5 
—13.4 
—16.0 
-10.6 
—17.3 
-14.4 
—14.3 
-20.1 

-14.5 
—17.5 
1-11.5 
—14.3 

—  7.0 
—22.9 
-21.4 

—  1.9 

—  3.4 
—10.2 
4-     .7 

—  5.7 
—13.9 

—  3.6 
—12. 2 
4    3.2 

-10.8 
-  5.0 
-14.3 


2.82 

—  5. 82 

—  .90 

—  4.37 

—  3.82 

—  3.51 


2.86 
5.85 
.92 
4.40 
3.99 
3.71 


-  2.2:{  \-{-  2.32 

—  3. 03  I  f  3. 13 
2.42    4-2.33 


.10 
1.61 
2.23 
3.23 

.38 
3.31 
1.07 

.30 
2.77 


4-  5.8 

-1-  2.2 

-\-  4.3 

-    .2 

—  3.5 

—  3.4 

—  3.4 

-  3.6    - 

\-  4.7 

4-  4.7 

—    .3 

—     .3 

—  2.0 

—  1.4 

—    .1 

—  1.1 

—  2.3 

—  3.5 

4-     .2 

—  1.1 

—  1.9 

-  1.1 

—    .6 

-  1.7 

+     .7 

—  1.4 

4-     .1 

—    .3 

4-  4.4 
4-3.0 
4-  3.8 
—12. 8 
4-15.4 
1.5 
1.6 
3.0 
2.5 
3.5 
1.9 


f  2.45 

,4-  1.74 
14-  2.44 
4-  .<'» 
4-  2.76 
+  3.24 

—  1. 12 

—  .03 
t      .54 

—  3.03 

—  i.i;o 

4     .11 

—  1.55 

—  .79 
4-  2.09 

—  5.34 
+  11.42 
4-  1.87 

,+  1.56 


I 


4-  .5  -  . 
4-  2, 1  4-4. 
4-  4.5  —  . 
-11.6  4-  1. 
4-27.2   4-12. 

—  6.2  4-5. 
433.0  +  5. 
4-20.4 
4    6.5 

—  .2 
4-9.5 


;410. 


H-  *■ 


1..33 
.17 

1.52 
.13 
.48 
.03 
.22 
.02 

1.78 

.42 
.04 
.  '*'* 
.19 
1.24 
.36 
.02 

.16 

.62 
3.04 
2.26 

.04 
1.62 

.84 

l.Ol 

6.51 

10.38 

—  2.42 

—  .70 


6.30 

.06 

.13 

.42 

6.20 

5.11 

6.46 

1.91 

8.29 

3.20 

.87 


—1.27 

—  .01 
—1.87 
—2. 08 

—  .31 
—3.60 


—  .04 

—  .03 

—  .02 

—  .03 
—•.17 

—  .20 

—  .09 

—  .10 
4-  .09 

-1.17 
-1.78 

—  .71 
—3.  36 
4-  .10 
—3.28 

—  .85 

—  .28 
-4.55 

—2.03 
—1.78 
-2.0« 
-H  .11 
—1.52 
—2.88 
4-1.  U 

—  .13 
-I-  .08 

—  .01 

—  .36 

—  .07 

—  .07 

—  .05 
—1.08 
—1.17 
—1.04 
+  .55 

—  .86 

—5.95 
—4.14 
4-  .23 
—1.99 
—6.27 

—  .11 
4-  .60 
—8.23 
—8.00 
—2.86 
—3.30 
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Tablk  13. — Showing  per  cent  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  percentage  of  illiterates  heticcen 
1880  and  1890y  the  -|-  9ign  indicating  increase  and  the  —  sign  denoting  decrease. 


St»t««  and  Territoriea. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Di-rision  . 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
XOTth  Central  Di vision. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

"Vemiout , 

HsAJiachasetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsyl  vania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

IH'laware 

Maryland 

Difttrirt  of  Colnmbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virifinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georjria 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Keniuiky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mis4«isiiippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas  

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUiDoin 

Miehiean 

Wisconsin 

Minnciwta 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

8o*itb  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KaasaA 

Wttitem  Division : 

Montana .- 

Wyoming 

Cxriorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

Uuh 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomi* 


Total. 


-21.8 


Native 
white. 


0 
—23.3 
—24.8 
—14.8 
—26.5 


=  = 


+27.9 
+  36.0 
+  11.7 

—  4.6 
—12.  5 

—  7.0 

0 
+  4.8 

—  4.2 

—18.3 
-18.7 
-29.  8 
-25.0 
—27.6 
—26.1 
—18.8 
—20.2 
—35.9 

—27.8 
—31.3 
-19.  1 
—19.2 

—  6.7 
—33.7 
—30.0 

—  5.5 
—16.0  I 
—18.  8  I 
+  13.5 

fl6.5  I 

—  3.2 

—  7.7 
—.32.1 
+  25.0 
—12.5 
-13.9 
-28.0 

-1-3.8 
0 
—21.2 
—31.5 
+32.2 
—38.5 
+  60.0 
—28. 2 
—38.0 
-28.1 

—  1.3 


-28.7 


—17.9 
—27. 0 
-31.8 
—32.0 
-47.7 


Foreign 
white. 


Total 
white. 


Colored. 


+31.6 
+  36.4 
+33.3 
+  14.3 
—20. 7 
0 
—18.  2 
-15.6 
—27.1 

—23.5 
—24.  4 
-34.6 
—24.3 
-30.6 
-27.1 
—19.2 
-28.9 
-15.4 

—29.4 
—35. 3 
—20.  4 
—28.  3 
+  2.5 
—40.3 
—34.9 

—18.6 
—22. 1 
—41.5 
+  8.7 
+  5.0 
—26.3 
—30.8 
—38.7 
0 
—.33. 3 
—4:^.5 
—35.5 

+  14. 3 
—23.5 
-46.  5 
—3.3.  3 
—  2.5 
—61.0 
—27.3 
—36.  7 
-45.8 
—48.6 
—15.0 


+     9.2  i 


+  1.7 
-2.2 

—  3.0 

—  17.3 

—  19.0 

—  18.6 
+  4.8 
+   19.8 

t    17.9 

—  9.2 
i    35.3 

—  23.1 
+  87.0 

f  11.9 

+  51.5 

+  28.6 

+  14.3 

+  8.0 

^  1,0 

+  26.7 

+  2.6 

t  6s.  3 

+  71.6 

+  19.8 

4-  33.9 

+  32.  1 
+  2:1.6 
H  22. 1 
+  15.9 
+  21.1 
+  J.  8 
+  14.8 
+  30.0 
+  27.9 
+  32.4 
+  14.1 
+  31.3 

4  11'.  8 
+  7:!.  2 
+  05.0 

—  Lf».  6 
+  .57.5 

—  12.7 
4  10.0 
4  5fi.  0 
-i  5-..  6 
+  79.5 
+  22.  I 


18. 1         —  18. 9 


+     1.3 

.     0 

+  20.8 

—25.0 

+  29.5 

-29.2 

+  19.1 

—13.6 

+  13.0 

-29.  5 

-4  28.0 
4  36.  0 
+11.7 

—  4.7 
-11.9 

—  7.3 
+  1.9 
t    7.5 

—  4.5 

—18.7 
-13,0 
—37.2 
-23.6 
-29.0 
—27.0 
—18.3 
—28.  8 
-43.2 

—28.2  I 
—34.  8  j 
-20.  3  I 
—27.  u 
+  9.2  I 
—29.4  I 
—34.8 

—  4.1 
-17.  I  I 

—  16.9  ' 
+  18.8  I 
-f  17.9 
—16.7  I 

—  7.9  ' 
—32.4  I 
+38.1 

—  2.4  I 
—20.0  I 
-21.0 

M  80.  4  I 
-i  211.0 
-2.-,.0| 
—33.1   ' 
+25.  0  I 

—  1(1.0  I 

—  0  7 

—  2.  8  I 
+  <-'.  9  I 
-16.7 
+  2.3  I 


—  10.3 

—  20.0 

—  19.5 

—  20.4 
+  2.i.0 


+  28.2 
+  47.5 
+  10.4 
+     2.0 

—  21.6 

—  9.2 

—  13.2 

—  0.9 

—  14.4 

—  13.9 

—  16.0 

—  27,7 

—  21.9 

—  19.3 

—  22.4 

—  18.  3 

—  17.5 

—  28.4 

—  20.0 

—  2*.  4 

—  14.3 

—  ID.O 

—  8.8 

—  .30.  4 

—  28.  5 

—  7.0 

—  9.6 

—  27.4 
+     2  5 

—  1H.4 

—  37.  4 

—  12.0 

—  22.  6 
+     7.2 

—  24.5 

—  10.3 

—  30.  6 

+  1.4 
+  14.3 
+  22.0 

—  12.6 
+114,8 
--  11.9 
+  123.6 
+  72,3 
-h  17.1 

—  .7 
+  31.9 
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Table  14. — Shoicing  the  rank  of  each  State  in  pei^centaffe  of  illiteracy/  to  total  popuJationB 

10  years  of  age  and  over. 


1890. 


1S80. 


Ixank. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

]0 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
41) 


Statoa  and  Terri- 
toriea. 


Per 
cent. 


Nebraska 

AVyomiug 

Iowa 

Kansna 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Waaliiugtou 

Iilaho 

Colorado 

lUinoiB 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Oklahoma 

Maine 

Montana 

Xow  York 

Utnh 

Michigan 

Miuncftota 

North  Dakota 

Massachusetts 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

AVisconsin 

New  Hampshlro . . 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Missouri 

Uliodo  Island 

Ncva<la 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Delaware 

WcHt  Virginia 

Maryland 

T.xaa 

Kentucky 

Arizona.* ' 

Arkansas | 

Tcnnesaco ;... 

Florida I 

Virginia 

North  Carolina I 

Georj;ia j 

Mississippi 

Alabama j 

New  Mexico [ 

South  Carolina... 
Louisiana 


3.1 
3.4 
3.0 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
5.1 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.0 
5.9 
CO 
6.0 
6.2 
6.3 
6.5 
0.7 
0.7 
6.8 
6.8 
7.7 
9.1 
0.8 
12.8 


13.2 
14.3 
14.4 
15.7  I 
19.7 
21.6  II 


Kank. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

») 

G 

7 

8 

0 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


23.4 
'JG.  0 
26.0 
27.8 
30.2 
o5.7 
39.8 
40.0 
41.0 
44.5 
45.0 
45.8 


"Wyoming. 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Maine 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakotsi 

New  llampshire.. 

Michigan 

Montana 

New  York 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Connecticut 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Illinois  ...'. 

MassachnsettJi. . . . 

Coh»rado 

Washington 

Idaho 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

California , 

Nevada 

Utah 

Rhode  Island 

Missouri 

Delaware 

Arizona 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

Texas 


36  I  Kentucky  . 


Arkansas. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Florida 

North  Carolina  . . 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

(reorgia 

Alabama 

Sontli  Carolina... 
New  Mexico 


I 


3.4 
3.G 

3.0 ; 

4.3  I 

I- 

5.0 
5.2 
6.3 
6.5 
5.5 
6.6 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
6.0 
0.2 
0.2 
6.4 
0.5 
6.6 
7.0 
7.1 
7.1 
7.5 
7.8 
8.0 
9.1 
11.2 
13.4 
17.5 
17.7 

18.8 
19.3 
19.9 
29.7 
29.9 
38. 0 
38.7 
40.6 
43.4 
48.3 
49.1 
49.5 
49.9 
50. 9 
55.4 
65.0 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire .. 

Maine 

Montana 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Connccticat 

New  York 

California 

Ulinois 

W  iscousiu 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Rhode  lidand 

Utah 

Dakota 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Idaho 

West  Virginia.... 
District  of  Culam- 

bia 

Arizona 

Kentucky 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

North  Caroliaa  . . . 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Floriila 

Georgia 

South  Carolina  ... 
New  Mexico 


2.4 

3.8 

3.9 

5.1 

5.3 

5  5 

0.1 

6.8 

C.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

8.0 

8.0 

8.4 

8.6 

8.9 

9.5 

10.6 

12.6 

13.0 

14.7 

18.5 

22.5 

23.6 

25.0 

25.  7 

26.4 

28.0 
32.4 
35.7 
38.8 
39.0 
40.9 
60.1 
5L7 
52.5 
53.9 
54.2 
51.8 

J>e.i 

57.6 
78.6 
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Table  15. — Showing  tite  rank  of  each  State  in  percentage  of  illiteracy  to  the  native  ichite 
population  10  years  of  age  and  orer. 


1890. 


Bank. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


1870. 


l"u^^''^\ 


1  ,  MnsARchtisettii 

2  ,  Nevada 


13 


Connecticnt 

South  Dakota  ... 

NebraHka 

Washington...^.. 

W;roiDiug 

Minnesota 

New  Uanipshiro.. 
Montana  .  

11  California 

12  I  District  of  Colum- 
I      bia 

Iowa 

14  North  Dakota... 

15  ,  New  York 

16  Oregon 

17  " 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Idaho. 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

lihodolshind.. 

Utah 

Maine 

Micbican 

New  Jersey.. . 

25  Illinois 

26  I  Vermont , 

27  Olclaboma 

28  Ohio 

29  .  Pennsjirania- 

30  Colorado 

31  I  Indiana 

32  Maryland 

33  '  • 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 


Delaware 

MiKsonri 

Arizouti 

Texas  

Florida 

Mississippi 

West  Virginia... 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Greorgia 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina.. 

Alabama 

Loiiiitiana 

North  Carolina  . . .  | 
New  ilexico ' 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


1.0 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 


1.7 

12 

1.8 

13 

1.8 

14 

1.8 

15 

1.8 

10 

1.9 

17 

2.0  ; 

2.1  1 

18 

2.3 

19 

2.3 

20 

2.5 

21 

2.5 

22 

2.7 

23 

3.1 

24 

3.2  , 

25 

3.4  1 

20 

3.5 

27 

3.5 

28 

3.8 

29 

5.3 

30 

5.9 

31 

0.2 

32 

0.8 

33 

7.9 

34 

8.3 

35 

11.3 

30 

11.9  1 

37 

12.9 

38 

14.0 

39 

10.1 

•40 

10.5 

41 

16.6 

42 

18.0 

43 

18.1 

44 

18.4 

4.'. 

20.3 

40 

23.1 

47 

42.8 

Massachnsetts 

Connecticnt 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

Montana 

Wvominp 

S North  Dakota  .... 
,! South  Dakota  .... 

Maine 

Minnesota 

California 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Vermont 

Districtof  Colum- 
bia   

Iowa 

Khoilo  Island 

Idaho  

Kansas 

New  Jei-soy 

Oregon 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Iliitioia 

Utah 

Indiana 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Arizona 

Delawaro 

Missouri 

Texas  

Mi.Hsissippi 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


7.8 

8.1 

8.1 

11.1 

13.9 

16.0 

18.  .5 

18.6 

Louisiana^ ]  10.  8 -^ 


Per 
cent. 


Kank. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Flnrid.-v . . . 
Sonth  Carolina.. 

Kentuckj' 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina.. 
Now  Mexico 


20. 


I»er 
cent. 


1  Nevada 

2  Massachusetts  ... 

3  New  Uauipsliire.. 

4  Connecticut 

5  Maino 

0     Vermont 

7  <  Idaho 

8  ,  Dakota 

9  I  Montana 

10  '  New  York 

11  I  Wanbington 

12  I  Micliig'U 

13  I  RUotlo  Island 

U     California 

15     Minnesota 

10  I  Wisconsin I 

17  ;  Iowa 

18  •  Wyoming 

19  I  NewJei>ev 

20  District*  fColum- 

I      bi.i 

21  Oregon 

22  Pennsylvania 

23  '  Nebraska 

24  Illinois 

25  Kansas 

20  j  Ohio   

27  i  Arizona 

28  '  Indiana 

29  '  Maryland 

31)  '  rtah 

:{l  I  Del.-iwaro 


Texas  

Mi.Hsonri 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Virginia 

We.?t  Virginia. . 

Al-ibanm 

Arkansas 

South  Carolina  . 

Colonulo 

Kentucky 

I  (ieorgia  '. 

'  Trnne.ssce 


32 
33 
31 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

4-1  ,    - 

45  '  Florida  . 

40  I  North  Carolina... 

47     New  Mexico 


.4 

.7 
.8 
1.3 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 
2.5 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 
3.4 
3.4 
8.7 
4.1 
4.5 

5.3 
5.3 
6.5 

5.8 
0.3 
0.5 
7.3 
9.7 
10. 1 
10.5 
12.  ^ 
13.2 
1.').4 
16.1 
17.8 
21.3 
23.8 
21.5 
24.8 
25.  3 
26.5 
27.0 
27.2 
27.4 
27.4 
2^.9 
o3.7 
80.8 
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Table  16. — Showing  the  rank  of  each  State  in  percentage  of  ilUttracy  to  the  foreign  white 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


1890. 


Rank. 


Stat4J8  nntl  Terri- 
tories. 


1870. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
2:1 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


North  Carolina  . . . 

Oklahoma 

South  (.'arolina  ... 

Georgia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Arkansas 

Coh)rado 

Alabama 

Oregon 

Moutaua 

Idaho 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Missouri 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Iowa 

Illinois 

Tennes.sto 

Kentucky 

Nevada 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

UUh 

California 

Florida 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Oliio 

Michigan 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 

('onuecticut 

West  Virginia 

MaHHa<;huselt8 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

Louisiana 

libiHle  Island 

Maine 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire.. 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 


5.0 
6.1 
6.3 
6.4 
7.0 
7.1 
7.3 
7.5 
7.8 
7.0 
7.9 
8.2 
8.3 
8.7 
8.8 
9.0 
9.1 

9.3 
9.3 
9.4 
9.5 
9.8 
10.0 
10. 1 
10.1 
10.3 
10.5 
10.8 
11.0 
11.1 
11. 1 
12.4 
13.1 
13.3 
13.4 
13.8 
14.9 
15.1 
16.2 
16.8 
17.8 
18.7 

22. 1 
24.1 
25.8 
20.  ?. 
29. « 
30.5 

42. 2 


North  Carolina 

MontAiia 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Washington  ... 

South  Carolina. 

Idaho 

Virginia 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Mis-sissippi 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

$  North  Dakota.. 
)Sonth  Dakota.. 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Nevada 

Ohio 

California 

Indiana 

Kentucky  

Florida 

Maryland 

Micfiigan 

Wiscou.sin 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Utah 

District  of  Colum- 
bia   

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Texas 

Vermont 

Arizona 

New  Ilamp.shire.. 

Rhode  Island 

New  Mexico 


3.3 
3.8 
4.0 
4.1 
4.4 
4.5 
4.9 
5.3 
5.4 
5.6 
5.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.7 

\\  6.8 
'  7.0 
7.5 
7.  7 
7.7 
8.1 
8.4 
8.4 
8.6 
8.9 
9.7 
10.0 
10.2 
10.7 
10.  H 
10.9 


Rank. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Per 
cent. 


10.9  1 

32 

11. 1  1 

33 

1L8 

34 

12.1 

35 

12.5  ] 

36 

13.5  1 

37 

15.1 

38 

18.3 

39 

18.5 

40 

19.0 

41 

23.7 

42 

24.7 

43 

26.6 

44 

26.8  1 

45 

26.9  1 

46 

27.3 

47 

43.3 

Nevada 

Colorado 

North  Carolina  . . 

Nebraska 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Oregon ... 

South  Carolina... 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Alabama 

Wyoming 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Georcia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Idaho 

Washington 

Ohio 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

California 

Louisiana 

tJlah  

New  Jersey 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

New  York 

Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

W^est  Virginia... 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . . 

Delaware . 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Texas 

Rhode  Island 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 


3.9 
3.9 
4.4 

6.1 
6.7 
7.2 
7.5 
7.6 
8.3 
6.6 
8.7 
9.0 
9.1 
9.3 
9.3 
9.9 
10.2 
10.4 
10.4 
10.7 
10.7 
10.8 

n.6 

1L7 
11.8 
11.8 
12.1 
12.3 
12.3 
12.9 
13.5 

13.8 
15.1 
17.0 
17.9 
18.3 
21.5 
23.1 
25.9 
27.3 
27,3 
29.9 
30.4 
32.2 
43.8 
52.8 
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Table  17. — Showing  the  rank  of  each  State  in  percentage  of  illiteracij  to  the  total  white 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


Bank. 


I 


SHates  anU  Terri- 
tories. 


I 


District  of  CJolum- 

bia 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Oregon 

Wyoming? 

Washington 

Idaho 

lovra 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

South  Dakota 

Nevada 

California 

Ohio 

Colorado 

IlHnois 

Connecticut 

Utah 

Maine 

New  York 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

Indiana 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire.. 

Maryland.* 

Missouri 

Delaware 

Khode  Island 

Texas  

Florida 

Mississippi 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Arizona 

North  Carolina  . . . 
New  Mexico 


Per 
cent. 


2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.1 

4.1 

4.2 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

5.1 

5.4 

5.4 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

0.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

9.6 

10.8 

11.3 

11.9 

13.0 

13.0 

15.8 

16.3 

16.3 

17.8 

17.9 

18.2 

20.1 

21.1 

23.0 

41.6 


1870. 


Rank. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Montana 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Maine 


Per 
cent. 


Rank. 


irt   ^  North  Dakota 

*"  )  South  Dakota 

11  District  of  Colum- 
bia   

California 

Nevada 

Michigan 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York* 

Connecticut • 

Wi8cx)i]siu 

IIliuoiH 

Minne.Hota 

Vermont 

Colorado 

MasoachuHetts 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Utah 

Delaware 

MiBSouri 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

MiHsiRsippi 

Arizona 

Virginia 

Wewt  Virginia 

Louisiana 

Florida 

40  i  South  Carolina.... 

41  Kentucky 

(ioorgia 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina  . . . 
New  Mexico 


2.2 
2.5 
2.9 
3.5 
3.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
4.2 

4.2 


h- 


4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

5.3 

5.3 

5.5 

5.6 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

8.1 

8.5 

9.1 

10.5 

10.9 

15.3 

10.3 

16.8 

18.2 

18.3 

18.4 

19.9 

21.9 

22.  0 

22.9 

24.7 

25.0  I 

27.3 

'M.5  i 

62.2  I 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Nevada 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Montana 

Washington 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Vermont 

Illinois 

Kansas 

17  .  California 

18  1  New  Jersey , 

19  District  of  Colum- 


I  ■ 


bia. 


20  '  Wisconsin  . 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


Minnesota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Dakota 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Rhode  Island 

Utah 

Missouri 

Delaware 

MisMi.Hsippi 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

South  Carolina. . . . 

Kentucky 

Tennessfe 

(rcorgia 

Florida 

Arizona 

North  Carolina  . . 
New  Mexico 


Per 

cent. 

2.0 
3.8 
3.8 
4.0 
5.2 
5.3 
5.3 
6.5 
5.6 
5.6 
6.2 
6.7 
6.8 
6.8 
6.9 
6.9 
7.0 
7.1 

7.3 
7.3 
7  9 
8.0 
8.1 
8.3 
9.4 
10.1 
10.4 
12.4 
12.7 
14.4 
14.8 
17.4 
17.7 
19.2 
22.0 
2J.4 
24.2 
24.4 
25.0 
25.8 
26.0 
26.9 
27.0 
27.6 
33.3 
33.5 
78.4 
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Table  18. — tShotcing  the  rank  of  each  State  in  pereentage  of  illiteracy  to  the  colored 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


1890. 


1S70. 


Hank. 


States  and  Tcrri- 
toriew. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

2fl 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37  ; 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42  ' 

43  I 

44  I 

45  I 
40  ' 

47  . 

48  , 
40  I 


MaiMachnsett.i . 
Connecticut  ... 


Wyoming 

New  York 

Rliocio  Iftland 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania 

Minnesota 

New  Harapeblre. 

Colorado 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Oregon 

New  Jersey 

Michi^n 

Maine 

Indiana 

Kansas 

South  Dakota  . .. 
IHstrict  of  Colum- 
bia  

Montana 

WiRconsin 

California 

Mirt«ouri 

WcMt  Vjrjrinia. .  - 

AVashington 

rtah 

North  Dakota . . . 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Florida    

Arizona 

Texas  

Virj^inia 

Arkannas 

Tenucsseo 

Koutucky 

Virginia , 

Nevada. 

North  Carolina.. 

Mlssi.sMippi 

South  Carolina . . 

(leorgia. 

Alabama , 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 


Per 
cent. 

15.4 
15.8 
10.  8 
18.4 
18.5 
21.3 
21.2 
23.3 
23.3 
25.0 
25.4 
25.7 
20.4 
27.0 
27.0 
28.4 
\  29.2 
31.8 
32.  2 
32.5 
33.4 

35.0 
30.3 
30.7 
30.3 
41.7 
44.4 
44.0 
4G.  1 
47.4 
48.0 
49.5 
60.1 
50.0 
50. 0 
52.5 
52.7 
53.0 
51.2 
55. 9 
57.2 
59.7 
00.1 
CO.  9 
04.1 
07.3 
09.1 
72.1 
80.0 


Rank. 

! 


Statea  and  Torri- 
toi-ies. 


Per 
cent. 


I  Pumk. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Per 
cent. 


Wyoming ' 

Massachatett-8 < 

New  Hampshire . . 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

Colorado 

New  York 

lUioile  Island 

Arisona 

Maine 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Michigan 

California 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Nebraska 

Wiscon.sin 

Indiana 

Montana 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Washingtrim 

Dakota 

Kansas 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Utah 

Afissonri 

West  Virginia.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Teunesseo 

Virginia , 

Arkansas 

MissisHippi ' 

Texas I 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina  . . .  j 

Louisiana ; 

Alabama 

Georgia ' 

New  Mexico... 


14.7 
15.1 
15.8 
17.4 
19.3 
20.5 
21.2 
23.6 
23.7 
24.8 
20.7 
27.1 
27.3 
27.8 
2S.  2 
28.5 
29.8 
30.0 
30.5 
30.7 
31.0 
35.0 
35  8 
37.2 
37.2 
38.1 
44.2 
40.8 


48.4 

30 

52.3 

53.9 

31 

55.0 

32 

67.5 

33 

59.0 

34 

70.4 

35 

70.7 

36 

71.7  1 

37 

73.2 

38 

75.  0 

39 

75.2 

40 

75.4 

41 

77.4 

42 

78.5 

43 

79.1 

44 

80.6 

45 

81.6 

46 

92.2 

47 

1  Nevada 

2  California 1 

3  Maine I 

4  Montana 

5  Vermont 

6  New  Hampshire  . . 

7  Massachnsctts 

8  Rhode  Island 

0     Connecticut 

10  Wisconsin 

11  New  York 

12  Oregon 

13  Pennsylvania 

14  Nebraska 

15  Washington 

16  Wyoming 

17  New  Jersey 

18  Arizona 

19  Iowa 

20  Mi«-higan 

21  rtah 

22  Minnesota 

23  Ohio 

24  Indiana 

25  Illinois 

20     Colorado 

27  Kansas 

28  Idaho 

29  I  Maryland 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Delaware 

Missouri 

Dakota 

West  Virginia. . . . 
South  Carolina ... 

Arkansas 

Tennessee .J 

Kentucky • 

Florida.*. I 

North  Carolina...! 

Louisiana ' 

Mississippi ! 

New  Mexico ' 

Alrtboma 

Texas ! 

Virginia 


47     Georgia. 


C.3 
9.0 
10.3 
12. 2 

io!i 

18.2 
18.5 
20.0 
21.0 
21.6 
25. 4 
20.5 
3D  0 
32.9 
33.1 
34.6 
35.4 
35.8 
35.8 
36.0 
38.7 
41.0 
41.3 
40.1 
40.5 
48.9 
59.1 
66.7 
69.5 

70.5 
7L3 
72.7 
74.3 
77.4 
81.1 
81.2 
82.4 
83.8 
84.1 
84.8 
85.9 
87.0 
87.1 
88.1 
88.7 
88.9 
92.1 
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Table  19. — School  and  certain  other  statistics  of  1S90. 


States  and  Territoiies. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
Sonth Central  Division... 
KortU  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshiro 

Tennont w-. . . 

Massacbnsetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virgiuia 

"West  V  irginia 

North  Carolina I 

South  Carolina 


2,0C3.3«) 


168,665 
282,535 
588,890 
765,855 
1, 187, 435 


Georgia. 
>rida.. 


Florida .!."!!*.'.'.'! 

South  Central  Division:      ' 

Kentucky ' 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I^ooisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

'     Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Smith  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KauHss 

Western  Division : 

Montana 


Wyoming  ... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington. 

Or^on 

Calilbmia.... 


33,040 
9.305 
9,565 
8,315 
1,250 
4,990 

49, 170 
7,815 

45,215 

2,050 
12,210 
70 
42.450 
24,780 
52,250 
30.  570 
69, 475 
58,080 

40,400 
42, 050 
62,  250 
46,  810 
48,720 
205,780 
53,850 
39, 030 

41,060 
36,350 
66,650 
58,915 
56,040 
83,365 
56,025 
60,415 
70, 795 
77,650 
77,  510 
82,080 

146,080 
97,890 
103,  925 
122,580 
113.020 
84.970 
110,  700 
84,800 
«9, 180 
96,030 
158.360 


107.37 

32.98 

18.94 

29.68 

2.58 


22.11 
41.81 
36.39 
278. 48 
318.44 
154.03 
125.95 
193.82 
116. 88 

85.97 
105.  72 
3,839.87 
41.27 
30.95 
33.30 
38.16 
31.15 
7.22 

40.47 
42.34 
29.36 
27.83 
24.63 

8.52 
21.27 

1.69 

90.10 
01.05 
68.33 
36.40 
30.98 
10.44 
34.40 
38.98 
2;  00 
4.28 
13.78 
17.47 

.91 

.62 
3.98 
1.25 

.53 
2.53 

.42 
1.00 
6.22 
3.82 
7.75 


5, 481,  205 
3,581,513 
4,  523, 731 
7, 949,  333 
911,  610 


201.861 
106,611 
101,457 
650.870 
105, 534 
221, 245 

1. 830, 935 
4&i.992 

1,791,710 

57, 496 
370,  892 

74, 170 
071,  779 
305,669 
673, 405 
601, 393 
771, 027 
155, 676 

727,061 
720, 872 
639, 494 
559. 101 
455,234 
921, 142 
476, 185 
21,042 

1,271.031 
785, 172 

1, 323, 030 
703,  684 
603,846 
454,804 
701,  182 

1,008,935 
59,  324 
113,900 
384,255 
610, 170 

30.240 
16,291 
113,150 
52,543 
18,284 
79.937 
12.391 
27,257 
97.863 
103,365 
360, 289 


3,103,260  I  17.83 
1,751,225  ,  19.77 
2,326,258  21.20 
5,008.577  ,  22.40 
515, 161  17. 02 


s 

o 

1 


5i  ■  I 


n 


s 


139,  679 

69,813 

05,608 

371,492 

52, 774 

128,505 

1,042,160 

234. 072 

1,011,163 

31,434 
184,251 

36.900 
342. 269 
193,  293 
325. 861 
203, 461 
342, 562 

91,188 

408,960 
455.  732 
302.  949 
334, 168 
124,372 
476, 421 
223. 071 
570 

797.439 
605.  510 
778. 319 
427,  032 
361,723 
281,859 
493, 267 
620. 314 
35,543 
77.943 
240,300 
399, 322 

16.980 

7,875 

65,490 

18.  216 

7.9H9 

36,372 

7.387 

14,311 

65.432 

63,354 

221, 756 


I 


21.13 
15.89 
19.74 
16.59 
15.27 
10.95 
17.38 
16.20 
19.23 

18.66 
17.68 
16.02 
20.67 
25.34 
20.14 
17.67 
18.64 
23.30 

22.00 
25.78 
20.02  , 
25.91  ' 
11.12 
21.31 
19.77  I 
10.85 

2L71 

23.06  ' 

20.34  ! 

20.39 

20.85 

21.65 

25.80 

23.15 

19.45 

23.70 

22.69 

27.98 

12.85 
12.97 
15.89 
11.80 
13.40 
17.49 
16.14 
10.90 
15.87 
20.19 
18.36 


100  I 
05 

147  I 
134  , 


105  I 

119 

137 

169  , 

188 

182 

186 

192  I 

155 

166 
184 
179 
116 

96 

60  I 

70 

83 
120 

100 

96 

74 

85 

101  I 
116 

75 


160 
130 
155 
154 
159 
128 
156 
126 
113 
145 
139 
128 

166 
120 
144 

70 
120 
130 
140 

70 
102 
118 
158 


12. 814 
9,907 

12.313 
7,610 
6,476 
6.035 

13, 129 
9,711 
1.483 
3.153 
6,937 
9,041 

385 
223 
1,190 
452 
210 


>26,  884 

13.0 

45,846 

3.7 

33,  024 

8.0 

40,838 

13.5 

97. 015 

7.8 

9^502 

124.2 

4,209 

7.8 

2.075 

4.5 

2,424 

3.9 

7, 239 

1.1 

491 

2.5 

1,650 

3.0 

12, 072 

4.1 

1,663 

4.7 

14,022 

3.2 

452 

4.5 

2.236 

5.6 

98 

.7 

6,509 

6.5 

5,011 

4.9 

5,813 
3,510  i 
7,047 
2,348  ! 

7,485 
0,620 
6,495 
6.071 
2,501 
9,005 
2.592 


9.0 
8.7 
8.4 
25.0 


5.4 

6.3 

8.0 

7.7 

19.6 

29.3 

20.8 

3.2 

3.7 

4.6 

7.7 

.8-1 

13.8  I 
4.3  I 
7.1 
47.7 
24.6 
13.1 
9.1 

379.4 
439.0 
87.3 
271.2 
510.1 


618  I  137.  .1 


151 

315 

1.275 

1.613 

3,121 


733.1 
269. 2 
54.3 
59.5 

50.7 


13.3 

6.2 
30.9 
29.7 
5.7 
8.3 


5.5 
0.8 
6.7 
6.2 
0.8 
6.3 
6.5 
6.5 
6.8 

14.3 
15.7 
13.2 
30.2 
14.4 
35.7 
45.0 
39.8 
27.8 

21.6 
26.6 
41.0 
40.0 
45.8 
19.7 
26.6 
5.4 

6.2 
6.3 
5.2 
6.9 
0.7 
0.0 
3.6 
9.1 
6.0 
4.2 
3.1 
4.0 

5.5 
3.4 
5.2 
44.5 
23.4 
5.6 
12.8 
5.1 
4.3 
4.1 
7.7 
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Tablk  20. — Showing  percentage  of  illitei'acy  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 


(iroop. 


Teutonic  ua- 
tlons. 


Mixpd    Teu- 
tonic. 


Slavic  na- 
tions. 


Countries  (or  States). 


rer- 
ccnt- 
age. 


Bate. 


(ierman  Empire . 


Pa 


Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

AViirtemberg 

Baden  

He«se 

Mecklenburg- 

Schweriu.  i 

Saxe-Weiraar 

Mecklenburg-  , 

Strelitz. 

Oldeuburi' | 

Brunswick j 

Saxe-Mciningen  ..i 
Saxe-Altenburg  .. 
S  a  X  o  -  C  o  b  u  r  g  - 

Got  ha. 

Anlialt 

Schw  arzburg-Son- ' 

dert»liau8on.         I 
Schwarzl)urg-Ru- 

doUtadt.  I 

Waldeck I 

BensH,  senior  line. 
EeusH,  junior  line. 
Scbaumburg-  | 

Lippc. 

Lim>e 

Lulieck 


.37 
.03 
.01  I 
.01 

.01  ! 

.01  i 
.12 

.00  ! 

.00  ; 


1894 

1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 

1894 
1894 

1894 
1894 
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.do. 


.do. 
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Ireland '  19.40 


Hungary 31.50 
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1892 
1891 
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1892     Male Army  recruits. 

1885    do do 


Portugal 62.60     1878     Male  and     Census 

I'enialc. 

1877     Male do 

1882    do Army  recruits. 


Spain 62.66 

Kusaia 70.80 


Servia 79.31  i 

Koumania 79.60  ' 


1882 
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.do. 
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Tables. 
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Hiihner's  Annoal 

Tables. 
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Statesman's  Year> 
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Tables. 
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Hiibner's   Annual 
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New  Mexico  occupies  the  sixth  place,  credited  with  31.5  -per  cent  of 
decrease.  New  York  holds  the  thirty-seventh  place  in  the  list  and  is 
marked  0,  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  in  1880  and  1890  were  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  New  Mexico  had  greater  room  for  improvement  than 
New  York,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  the  former  standing  at  66 
in  1880,  which  was  reduced  to  44.5  in  1890,  while  New  York's  rate  was 
only  5.5  at  the  two  i)eriods  indicated.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  New  York  was  performing  immeasurably  greater  work  for  higher 
and  secondary  education  and  better  work  in  elementary  education  per- 
hapsy  New  Mexico  deserves  the  credit  of  having  accomx)lished  rela- 
tively more  in  the  foundation  work.  While  New  Mexico  stood  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  list  in  literacy  in  1880  and  was  only  two  places 
removed  from  that  unenviable  distinction  in  1890,  that  Territory  must 
have  the  credit  of  having  made  a  wider  gap  between  her  two  positions 
than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

The  9  States  and  1  Territory  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  marked 
+  in  Diagram  6,  actually  retrograded,  as  has  already  been  shown^ 
While  several  of  these  States  undoubtedly  made  great  progress  in 
secondary  and  higher  education,  and  in  most  cases  improved  their 
systems  of  elementary  education,  the  fact  remains  that  the  rates  of 
illiteracy  in  these  Commonwealths  were  higher  in  1890  than  ten  years 
before.  An  examination  of  the  second  column  of  Table  13,  in  which 
the  States  have  been  graded  according  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
native  white  population  alone,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  retrogres- 
sion of  several  States  was  due  to  the  influx  of  an  illiterate  foreign 
element.    This  cause  will  be  noticed  latter  on. 

Table  14  indicates  the  rank  of  each  State  in  literacy  in  1890, 1880, 
and  1870,  the  States  having  the  smaller  per  cents  of  illiterate  popula- 
tion standing  at  the  heads  of  the  lists.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
how  States  changed  places  in  the  twenty  years.  Thus  in  1870  Wyo- 
ming held  the  sixteenth  place  in  1880  it  appeared  at  the  top,  while  in 
1890  it  occupied  the  second  place.  In  1870  New  Hampshire  was  the 
second  State,  in  1880  the  sixth,  and  in  1890  the  twenty-sixth. 

Table  15  ranks  the  -States  with  reference  to  the  illiteracy  of  the 
native  white  population.  Table  16  with  reference  to  the  foreign  white, 
Table  17  to  the  total  white,  and  Table  18  with  reference  to  the  illiter- 
acy  of  the  colored  population.  These  tables  not  only  show  the  rank  of 
each  State,  but  also  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  iu  each. 

Table  2  gives  the  male  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  the  num- 
ber of  illiterate  males,  and  the  per  cent  of  illiterate  males  to  the  male 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  for  each  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  1890, 1880,  and  1870.  A  comparison  of  the  percentages  will 
show  that  the  rate  fell  from  15.8  in  1880  to  12.4  in  1890,  both  rates 
being  lower  than  the  per  cents  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  and  female 
population  combined.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  rate  of  illit- 
eracy to  the  male  population  inoreaaed&oia^y^  cent  to  5.9.    In  all 
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the  other  divisions  there  was  decrease  in  the  rate,  and  in  the  Soath 
this  decrease  was  very  marked,  being  even  greater  than  the  general 
decrease  of  illiteracy  in  that  section.  The  increase  in  the  North  At- 
lantic States  was  probably  due  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
illiterate  foreign-bom  males,  while  the  decrease  in  the  South  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  among  the  blacks  more  males  than 
females  learned  to  read  and  write.  A  comparison  of  Table  2  with  the 
succeeding  table  will  farther  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in 
the  relative  number  of  illiterates  was  greater  among  the  males  than 
among  the  females. 

Fourteen  States  and  one  Territory  show  increase  in  the  per  cent  of 
illiterates  among  males,  all  in  the  Noith  Atlantic,  Korth  Central,  and 
Western  divisions.  In  addition  to  the  9  States  and  1  Territory  already 
mentioned  as  having  increased  their  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  general 
population,  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wyo- 
ming, and  California  show  increase  in  their  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the 
male  ]K)pnlation.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  for  males  in  Massachusetts  stood 
at  the  same  figure  in  1890  and  1880.  Rhode  Island  was  the  only  State 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  which  decreased  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  males  between  1880  and  1890,  the  rate  in  1880being9.8  and 
9  in  1890.  In  column  2  of  Table  12  are  shown  the  differences  between 
the  1880  and  1890  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  population  for  each  of 
the  States.  Those  marked  +  show  actual  increase  in  their  i^er  cents  of 
illiteracy,  and  those  marked  —  showing  decrease. 

An  examination  of  Table  3  and  the  third  column  of  Table  12  will 
show  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  States  in  which  there  was  a 
decrease  in  illiteracy  compared  to  the  general  population  there  was  also 
decrease  in  the  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  female  population.  The  single 
exception  is  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which  the  general  rate  of  illit- 
eracy was  somewhat  smaller,  while  the  per  cent  to  the  female  popula- 
tion remains  the  same.  New  York,  which  made  no  change  in  the 
general  rate  between  1880  and  1890,  shows  an  inCTcase  in  the  rate  of 
illiteracy  of  the  male  population  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
percentage  to  the  female  population. 

By  a  comparison  between  the  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  12 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  there  was  a  small 
increase  in  the  rate  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  population  and  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  per  cent  to  the  female  ];)opulation.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions  the  decrease  in  illiteracy 
among  the  males  was  considerably  greater  than  the  decrease  of  the 
rate  among  the  females,  as  already  noted.  In  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion the  improvement  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  male  population,  while 
in  the  Western  Division  the  difference  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
female  population.  The  decrease  of  illiteracy  for  the  male  population 
in  that  division  was  from  10.1  to  8.1,  while  the  decrease  for  the  female 
population  was  from  13.6  to  8.7.    For  the  whole  country  the  rate  oi 
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improvement  was  in  favor  of  the  female  population  by  a  small  fraction 
of  1  per  cent, 

A  comparison  of  Tables  2  and  3,  or  more  conveniently  columns  3  and 
5  of  Table  11,  will  show  the  relative  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  and 
female  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  For  the  year  1890  the 
per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  male  population  was  12.4,  and  to  the  female 
population  14.4.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  rates  were,  for 
males  5.9,  for  females  6.5 '^  South  Atlantic,  males  29.1,  females  32.G; 
South  Central,  males  27.6,  females  31.9;  North  Central,  males  6.2, 
females  6.3;  Western  Division,  males  8.1,  females  8.7. 

Table  4  presents  the  illiteracy  statistics  of  the  native  white  i)opnla- 
tion  in  1890, 1880,  and  1870.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  trace  the  steady 
progress  made  by  the  native  white  race  through  the  two  decades.  In 
1870  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  native  white  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  10.8,  and  in  1880  it  was  8.7.  In  that  decade  there  had 
been  improvement  in  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  country.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  had  fallen  from 
3.2  to  2.8;  in  the  South  Atlantic  from  24.2  to  20;  in  the  South  Central 
from  24  to  22;  in  the  North  Central  from  7.6  to* 5,  and  in  the  Western 
Division  from  16  to  8.6. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  the  advancement  of  the  native 
white  population  waa  even  greater.  The  number  of  illiterates  had 
decreased  from  2,255,400  in  1880  to  2,065,003  in  1890,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  24.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  the  native  whites.  The 
per  cent  of  illiteracy  had  fallen  from  8.7  in  a  population  of  25,785,789 
to  6J^  in  native  white  population  of  33,144,187,  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.  In  each  of  the  five  divisions  there  had  also  been  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  native  white  illiterates,  as  well  as  in  the 
rates.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  rate  was  reduced  from  2.8  to  2.3,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  from  20  to  14.6,  in  the  South  Central  from  22  to 
15,  in  the  North  Central  from  5  to  3.4,  and  in  the  Western  Division 
from  8.6  to  4.5.  In  a  greater  number  of  States  the  actual  number  of 
native  white  ilUterates  had  decreased  from  1880  to  1890. 

In  8  of  the  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Montana — there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  native  white  illiterates,  but  in  no  case  did  this 
increase  exceed  the  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  The  fifth  column  of  Table  12 
will  show  the  differences  between  the  rates  in  1890  and  1880  for  each 
State,  those  marked  +  having  increased  their  rates  as  indicated.  Col- 
umns 9  and  10  of  Table  11  give  a  comparison  of  the  rates  for  the  two 
years.  The  second  column  of  Table  13  gives  the  percentage  of  decrease 
or  increase  in  the  rates  of  illiteracy  in  each  State,  showing  the  relative 
progress  of  the  native  whites  in  each  State  during  the  decade. 

The  native  white  population  of  the  United  States  increased  about 
24.5  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890,  the  colored  population  about  13  per 
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ceut,  while  the  foreign-born  white  population  increased  more  than  39 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  1880,  the  colored  population  comprised 
13.5  i)er  cent  of  the  whole,  while  in  1890  it  was  only  12.2  per  cent.  In 
1880  the  foreign-born  white  population  was  13.1  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
but  in  1890  the  per  cent  had  risen  to  14.6.  During  the  decade  immi- 
gration wa«  increasing  our  foreign  population  more  rapidly  than  the 
birth-rate  could  increase  our  native  population. 

Table  8  gives  the  total  population  for  1890  by  States  and  Territories, 
and  also  the  native  white,  foreign  white,  and  colored  population,  and 
the  per  cent  of  each  to  the  total.  Tables  9  and  10  give  the  like  statistics 
for  1880  and  1870.  A  study  of  these  tables  will  prove  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  among 
the  three  elements  of  our  population. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  foreign-born  whites  num- 
bered 9,121,867,  or  14.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1890,  an 
increase  from  6,559,679  in  1880,  when  the  per  cent  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  less  than  13.1.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  in  1890  there 
were  3,874,860  foreigners,  or  22.3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  sec- 
tion. In  1880  the  per  cent  was  only  19.4.  In  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion in  1890  there  were  4,053,457  foreigners,  or  18.1  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  that  section.  In  1880  the  per  ceut  was  only  16.8.  In  the 
Western  Division  the  foreign-born  whites  numbered  672,649,  or  22.2 
per  cent.  Although  this  was  a  very  large  increase  from  397,019,  the 
number  of  foreign  whites  in  that  division  in  1880,  the  per  cent  to  the 
total  remained  about  the  same. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  in  1890  the  foreign-born  whites  num- 
bered only  202,316,  the  per  cent  to  the  total  population  being  only  2.3,  or 
about  the  same  as  in  1890.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  percent- 
age of  foreigners  fell  from  3  in  1880  to  2.9  in  1890,  when  the  number 
was  only  318,579. 

The  ninth  column  of  Table  12  will  show  in  which  States  the  per  cent 
of  foreign  population  increased  or  decreased  between  1880  and  1890. 
The  tenth  column  indicates  the  same  for  the  colored  population,  and 
the  eighth  column  shows  where  there  was  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
per  cent  of  native  white  population.  The  figures  marked  +  indicate 
increase  in  the  percentages,  and  those  marked  —  show  where  there  has 
been  decrease  in  the  per  cents.  These  figures  are  the  diflferences 
between  the  rates  in  corresponding  columns  of  Tables  8  and  9,  and  are 
used  only  to  more  plainly  mark  the  States  in  which  the  three  elements 
of  population  have  made  gains  or  losses  in  their  ratio  to  the  whole 
l)opulation  of  a  Sta^te. 

Table  5  shows  what  was  the  foreign-born  white  population  in  1890, 10 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  who  could  not  read  and  write,  and 
the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  this  foreign  population.  The  correspond- 
ing figuies  are  given  for  1880  and  for  1870  on  the  same  page.    The  for- 
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eign-bom  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1890  was  8,786,887,  and 
of  this  number  1,147,571  were  illiterates.  The  number  of  illiterates  had 
increased  from  763,620  in  1880,  or  from  12  per  cent  to  13.1.  In  each  of 
the  five  divisions  of  the  country  the  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
of  the  foreign  white  population  is  marked.  This  increase  is  maintained 
in  all  the  States  save  9.  In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ehode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kew  Mexico,  and  Utah  there  was 
more  or  less  decrease  in  the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  the  foreign-born 
whites. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  illiterate  foreigners  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Division  are  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  South  Atlantic  more  than  half  the  foreign  illiterates 
are  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  South  Central  Division  more  than  two-thirds 
of  them  are  in  Texas,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  will  be  found 
in  Louisiana.  In  the  North  Central  Division  they  are  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, though  Illinois  has  more  than  any  other  State.  In  the  West- 
ern Division  nearly  one- half  the  illiterate  foreigners  are  in  California. 
In  the  States  mentioned  are  the  large  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 
Of  the  foreign  illiterates  in  the  South  Central  Division  nearly  9,000  are 
in  Louisiana,  or  New  Orleans,  and  over  42,000  in  Texas.  Most  of  the 
latter  are  Mexicans.  The  presence  of  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  raises  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  foreign  white  popula- 
tion to  30  and  42,  respectively,  which  are  higher  than  the  rates  for  the 
foreign  whites  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  native  white  population  72.3  per 
cent  is  10  years  of  age  and  over,  while  9G.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
white  population  exceeds  that  age.  Of  the  colored  population  71.8 
per  cent  is  10  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  foreign  illiterates  a  much 
larger  proportion  is  beyond  the  reach  of  schools  than  of  the  native 
illiterates. 

In  Table  11,  columns  11  and  12,  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  of  illiieracy  for  the  foreign-born  white  population  for  1890  and 
1880.  In  Table  12,  column  6,  will  be  seen  the  difterences  between  the 
1880  and  1890  rates  for  each  State  and  Territory,  only  the  7  marked  — 
showing  decrease  in  the  percentage. 

Diagram  3  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  relative  number  of  illiter- 
ates in  the  three  classes  of  population. 

To  what  extent  does  the  presence  of  foreign-born  illiterates  increase 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  to  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States? 
The  influence  of  this  foreign  element  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts 
made  prominent  in  the  table  below.  The  third  column  shows  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates  to  the  native  white  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over  in  1890  for  the  whole  country  and  for  each  division.  The  fourth 
column  gives  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  foreign  white  population. 
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while  the  fifth  shows  the  rate  for  the  two  combined,  or  for  the  entire 
white  population. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Divisiou 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Dhision. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Weatem  Division 


Total. 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

white. 

white. 

white. 

13.3 

6.2 

13.1 

7.7  j 

6.2 

2.3 

15.6 

5.0 

30.9 

14.0 

12.2 

14.5 

29.7 

15.0 

20.2 

15.8  1 

5.7 

3.4 

10.0 

5.1  1 

8.3 

4.5 

10.4 

6.2  i 

1 

Colored. 


56.8 
21.7 
60.1 
61.2 
32.8 
41.5 


The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  for  the  native  white  population  is  6.2.  This 
represents  2,065,003  native-born  whites  who  can  not  read  and  write. 
The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  to  the  foreign-born  white  population  is  13.1, 
representing  1,147,571  foreign-born  whites  who  can  not  read  and  write. 
The  addition  of  this  foreign  element  raises  the  rate  of  illiteracy  for  the 
total  white  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  to  7.7  for  the  whole 
country. 

A  comparison  of  columns  3,  4,  and  5  in  the  above  table  will  reveal 
the  extent  of  this  influence  in  the  several  sections.  The  influence  is 
greatest  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  where  it  changes  a  native 
white  illiteracy  of  2.3  per  cent  to  a  combined  white  illiteracy  of  5.9 
per  cent.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  white  illiterates  in  that  division 
are  foreigners.  In  the  North  Central  Division,  where  nearly  one-half 
of  the  white  illiterates  are  foreigners,  the  3.4  per  cent  of  native  white 
illiteracy  is  raised  to  5.1  for  the  combined  white  population.  In  the 
Western  Division  less  than  half  the  white  illiterates  are  foreigners,  but 
their  presence  increases  the  rate  from  4.5  for  the  native  whites  to  6.2 
for  the  combined  white  population.  In  the  two  Southern  divisions  the 
number  of  foreigners  is  so  small  that  their  presence  has  but  little  influ- 
ence in  raising  or  lowering  the  general  rate  of  illiteracy. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  great  mass  of  colored  illiterates  in  the  South- 
ern States  upon  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  to  the  combined  population  of 
the  three  elements?  Compare  columns  2,  5,  and  6,  in  the  foregoing 
table.  Of  the  6,324,702  illiterates  in  the  United  States  3,112,128,  or 
nearly  one-half,  are  colored.  This  element,  constituting  56.8  per  cent  of 
the  colored  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  raises  the  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  from  7.7  for  the  white  population  to  13.3  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  This  influence  is,  of  course,  most  strongly  felt  in 
the  two  Southern  divisions,  where  the  rate  of  illiteracy  for  the  entire 
population  is  double  that  for  the  white  population  alone.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  it  is  noted  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  Southern  divisions  is  colored,  and  that  the  rate  of  illit- 
eracy to  the  colored  population  is  over  60  per  cent  in  the  South.  But 
the  presence  of  colored  illiterates  is  also  felt  in  other  divisions.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  the  illiteracy  of  the  small  colored  population  raises  the 
rate  of  5.9  for  the  white  population  to  6.2  for  the  whole.  In  the  North 
Central  the  rate  is  raised  from  5.1  to  5.7  and  in  the  Western  Division 
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from  GJ2  to  8.3  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  colored  illiterates.  A  more 
careful  study  of  the  comparative  rates  as  shown  in  Tables  11  and  12 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  an  illiterate  colored  i)opulation  in 
each  State  in  raising  the  general  rate  of  illiteracy. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  illiteracy  statistics  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation it  may  be  well  to  combine  the  other  two  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation so  that  the  statistics  of  the  whites  and  blacks  may  be  studied  in 
contrast  or  by  comparison. 

Table  6  gives  the  total  white  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  for 
the  whole  country  for  each  State  and  section  in  1890,  1880,  and  1870, 
the  number  of  illiterates,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy.  This  table 
includes  the  native  whites  and  foreign  whites,  and  excludes  the  negroes, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  white  population  in  regard  to  illiteracy 
for  the  years  1890  and  1880  will  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  columns  7  and 
8  of  Table  11.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  for  each  of  the  three  years  is  given 
for  each  State  and  Territory.  Column  4  of  Table  12  will  show  which 
States  have  made  gains  and  which  losses  in  their  rates  of  illiteracy  to 
the  white  population  from  1880  to  1890.  In  1880  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  whites  was  9.4,  and  in  1890  it  had  fallen  to  7.7.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  the  rate  stood  the  same  for  both  years,  5,9.  In 
the  South  Atlantic  the  difference  between  the  rates  in  1880  and  1890 
was  5;  in  the  South  Central,  6.3;  in  the  North  Central,  0.8;  and  in  the 
Western  Division,  2.6.  The  difference  between  the  rates  for  the  entire 
country  was  1.7.  In  the  column  relating  to  the  total  whites  the  14 
States  and  Territories  marked  +  show  increase  in  the  per  cents  of 
illiterates  to  the  white  population,  and  all  the  others  marked  —  show, 
decrease  in  the  rates  of  illiteracy. 

Table  7  presents  the  illiteracy  statistics  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  United  States  from  1870  to  1890.  In  1890  the  colored  population 
of  the  country  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  5,482,485.  Of  this  number 
3,112,128,  or  56.8  per  cent,  could  not  read  and  write.  Although  the  col- 
ored people  composed  less  than  one-eighth  the  entire  population,  nearly 
one-half  the  illiterates  of  the  country  were  colored.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Division,  where  there  is  but  a  small  negro  population,  only 
229,858  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  9  States,  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  is  smallest,  or  only  21.7.  In  the  North  Central  Division  the 
colored  rate  of  illiteracy  is  32.8.  In  the  Western  Division  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  to  the  colored  population  is  41.5.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  60,029  colored  illiterates  in  that  division  are  nearly  all  Chinese 
Japanese,  and  Indians. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  col- 
ored population  is  60.1,  and  in  the  South  Central  Division  the  rate  is 
61.2.  In  these  two  Southern  divisions  there  are  4,759,040  blacks  10 
years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  2,887,776  can  not  read  and  write.  The 
State  in  that  section  having  the  highest  rate  of  illiteracy  is  Louisiana, 
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witli  72.1  per  cent,  and  that  with  the  lowest  is  West  Yirginia,  with  44.4 
per  cent.  In  the  District  of  Colambia,  which  belongs  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  the  per  cent  is  35.  On  account  of  its  geographical 
position  Missouri  has  not  been  included  with  either  of  the  two  South- 
em  divisions.  That  State  has  47,562  colored  illiterates,  comprising  41.7 
per  cent  of  its  colored  population  10  years  of  age  and  above.  A  study 
of  the  first  three  columns  of  Table  7  and  a  glance  at  the  chart  in  the 
first  i>art  of  this  chapter  will  show  how  the  dark  cloud  of  illiteracy 
overshadows  the  Southern  part  of  the  country.  In  this  section,  includ- 
ing all  the  former  slave  States  save  one,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
blacks  are  illiterates. 

Dark  as  this  picture  may  appear  now,  it  was  darker  in  1880,  and  still 
darker  in  1870.  In  1880,  of  a  colored  population  of  4,601,207  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  there  were  3,220,878,  or  70  per  cent,  who  could  not  read 
aud  write.  In  1870,  of  a  colored  i>opulation  of  3,511,075  above  the 
10-year  age,  there  were  2,806,223  illiterates,  or  79.9  per  cent.  There  was 
marked  i)rogress  from  1870  to  1880,  but  from  1880  to  1890  the  improve- 
ment was  wonderful.  Not  only  was  the  number  of  illiterates  decreased 
from  3,220,878  to  3,112,128  in  the  face  of  a  13  per  cent  increase  in  the 
total  colored  population,  but  the  rate  of  illiteracy  fell  from  70  in  1880 
to  56.8  in  1890,  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the  rate  was  reduced 
from  75.1  in  1880  to  60.1  in  1890,  and  in  the  South  Central  it  was 
reduced  from  76  in  1880  to  61.2  in  the  same  period.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  the  rate  was  only  decreased  from  24.2  to  21.7.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts, 
where  the  proportion  of  colored  people  is  very  small,  there  was  actual 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  colored  illiteracy.  This  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  top  of  column  7  of  Table  12  and  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
in  Table  11.  In  Michigan  and  North  Dakota  increivse  is  shown  in  the 
rate  of  illiteracy  amongthe  colored  population.  In  the  Western  Division 
there  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  illiteracy  of  this  class.  This  is 
shown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  that  division  excepting  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  As  before  explained,  this  retrogression  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  illiterate  Chinese  and  Indians. 

In  the  last  column  of  Table  13  will  be  found  for  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory and  division  the  per  cent  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  illiterates  between  18S0  and  1890.  For  the  whole  United  States 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  to  the  colored  populjition  in  1880  was  70;  in  1890 
it  was  56.8.  There  was  thus  a  decrease  of  18.9  per  cent  in  the  per- 
centage in  the  ten  years.  This  figure  (18.9)  represents  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress made  by  the  blacks  between  1880  and  1890  in  overcoming  their 
mass  of  illiterates. 

In  like  manner  it  will  be  clear  that  10.3  per  cent  is  a  mark  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  colored  people  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
20  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  19.5  in  the  South  Central,  and  20.4 
in  the  North  Central  divisions  in  overcoming  their  percentages  of 
illiteracy.    The  Western  Division  shows  a  retrogression  of  25  per  cent. 
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In  the  Southern  divisions  tlie  greatest  relative  progress  made  by  the 
blacks  was  in  Texas,  where  the  decrease  between  the  rates  in  1880  and 
1890  was  30.4  i)er  cent.  The  Soathern  State  standing  next  in  the  list 
is  Arkansas,  with  a  per  cent  of  28.5.  Florida  stands  next,  with  28.4 
-per  cent.  Louisiana  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  tbe  South, 
having  reduced  the  former  percentage  of  colored  illiteracy  only  8.8  per 
cent. 

In  this  connection  an  examination  of  columns  13  and  14  of  Table  11 
and  column  7  of  Table  12  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  care  to 
make  further  comparisons  of  the  progress  of  the  blacks  in  the  several 
States  between  1880  and  1890. 

Table  18  shows  the  rank  of  each  State  in  1890, 1880,  and  1870  with 
reference  to  the  illiteracy  of  its  colored  population.  The  State  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  each  column  had  the  smallest  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
to  its  colored  population  in  the  year  indicated.  Nevada  held  the  first 
place  in  1870,  the  eleventh  place  in  1880,  and  the  forty-second  place  in 
1890.  An  inspection  of  the  table  will  reveal  the  changes  of  position 
made  by  other  States. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  in  parallel  columns  the  rank  of  six- 
teen Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  reference  to 
the  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  colored  population  in  each  in  1890, 1880, 
and  1870.  The  table  not  only  indicates  the  rank  of  each  State,  but  the 
per  cent  of  colored  illiterates  in  each  is  given  for  the  three  census 
years.  In  1870  Texas  occupied  the  fifteenth  place,  with  a  percentage 
of  88.7.  In  1880  that  Stat«  was  twelfth  in  the  list,  with  a  percentage 
of  75.4,  and  in  1890  it  had  reached  the  seventh  place  and  had  reduced 
the  rate  to  52.5. 


RaBk. 


Staten,  etc. 


I 


Dintrict  of  Colnmbia... 

Missouri 

We«t  Virginia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Florida 

Texas  

Virginia 

Arkansas  

TenuesMee 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Mis.Hiasippi 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 


Per 
cent. 


35.0 
41.7 
44.4 
49.5 
50.1 
60.6 
52.5 
52.7 
63.6 
54.2 
55.9 
60.1 
60.9 
64.1 
67.3 
69.1 
72.1 


1880. 


States,  etc. 


Per 
i  cent. 


District  of  Colnmbia 48. 4 

Missouri 63.9 

West  Virginia I  55.0 

Delaware '  57. 5 

Maryland 59. 6 

Kenturky '  70.4 

Florida '  70. 7 

Tenness*  o ,  71. 7 

Virginia I  73.2 

Arkansas '  75. 0 

Mi8si.Msipi>l 75.  2 

Texas  I  75.4 

North  Carolina '  77. 4 

South  Carolina 78. 5 

LouNiana '  79. 1 

Alabama ,  80.6 

Georgia '  81.6 


1870. 


States,  etc. 


Per 

cent. 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Delaware 

Missouri 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

Tenues.see 

Kentucky 

Florida  /. 

North  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Texas  

Virginia 

Georgia 


69.5 

70.5 
71.3 
72.7 
77.4 
81.1 
8L2 
82.4 
83.8 
84.1 
84.8 
8.'>.  9 
87.0 
88.1 
88.7 
88.9 
92.1 


Whether  the  remarkable  j)rogress  made  by  the  blacks  of  the  South 
in  the  last  twenty  years  is  due  more  to  the  aid  of  the  whites  who  pay 
the  school  taxes  than  to  the  eflforts  of  the  negroes  themselves  is  not  a 
question  for  discussion  here.     It  would  be  more  important  to  know  how 
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far  above  mere  reading  and  writing  tlieir  education  extends  and  wliat 
use  tbey  are  making  of  their  newly  acquired  knowledge.  Future 
inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  from  year  to  year  bring  out 
information  on  these  questions. 

The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  greater  among  the  colored  females  of  the 
South  than  among  the  colored  males.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  large  numbers  of  blacks  of  the  voting  age  attend  night  schools 
to  i>repare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. Recent  ballot  laws  which  make  it  necessary  that  the  voter 
should  be  able  to  read  and  mark  his  own  ticket  are  undoubtedly  acting 
as  an  educational  stimulant  to  the  colored  men.  At  least  a  surmise  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  this  force  in  elementary  education 
may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  colored  illiteracy  statistics, 
in  which  are  shown  separately  the  number  of  male  and  female  illiter- 
ates, and  the  number  of  each  between  certain  ages. 

It  is  claimed  that  much  of  the  decrease  in  the  rateof  illiteracy  among 
the  blacks  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  illiterate  ex  sLives  are  rapidly 
dying  off  and  that  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  illiterates 
somewhat  exaggerates  the  real  progress  made  by  the  race.  To  what 
extent  this  is  true  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
illiteracy  to  the  adult  population  for  the  three  census  years.  But  the 
figures  can  not  rob  the  blacks  of  the  credit  of  having  made  steady  and 
certain  progress  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Table  10  is  a  table  of  miscellaneous  statistics  which  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  statistics  of  illiteracy.  The  table  gives  for  each  State 
the  area,  i)opulation  per  square  mile,  number  of  i)ersons  of  school  age 
in  ISOO,  the  public  common-school  enrollment,  per  cent  of  enrollment 
to  population,  the  average  length  of  school  term,  the  number  of  school- 
houses,  number  of  square  miles  to  each  schoolhouse,  and  the  per  cent 
of  illiterates.  The  curious  may  find  instruction  in  tracing  the  supposed 
relation  of  enrollment,  number  of  schoolhouses,  or  length  of  school 
term  to  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

This  chapter  may  be  appropriately  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the 
illiteracy  statistics  of  other  countries.  Table  20,  compile<l  by  Dr.  L.  R. 
Klemm,  shows  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  in  the  countries  of  Euroi)e. 
In  Germany  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  tothemalei)opulation,  taking  the 
census  of  army  recruits,  is  0.24,  or  less  than  one  quarter  of  1  i>er  cent. 
In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  rate  is  0.12,  and  in  Denmark  0.54,  as  found 
from  a  like  source.  In  Finland,  according  to  a  census  of  1892,  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates  to  the  male  and  female  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over  was  1.62.  From  various  sources  the  rates  for  other  countries 
are  giYcn  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Switzerland 2.10 

Scotland 5. 15 

Netherlands 6. 50 

England 7.00 
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Per  cent. 

France , 7.40 

Belgium 14.80 

Aa^tria 15. 40 

Ireland 19.40 

Hungary..! 31.53 

Italy 40.30 

Portugal 62.60 

Spain 62.66 

Bussia 70.80 

Servia 79.31 

Roumania 79.60 

These  rates  of  illiteracy  will  be  compared  by  tlie  reader  witli  13.3,  the 
I)er  cent  of  illiterates  iu  the  Uuited  States  to  the  total  population  10 
years  of  age  and  over. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  BELGIUM.^ 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

1.  Official  reports  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instructiony  t. «.,  Rapporti 

Ti-iennaux  sur  la  situation  de  Venseignement  sup6rieur,  1886-1887-18S8;  1889-1890- 
1891,  De  Venseignement  moyen J 1885-1886-1887;  1888-1889-1890.  De  Venseignement 
primaire,  1885-1886-1887;  1888-1889-1890, 

2.  Laics  relative  to  public  instruction. 

S.  Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique,  1891, 

4,  Recensement  g6n^al  da  SI  d^cembre  1890, 

5,  Bulletins  du  Ministhe  de  Vinatruction  publique. 

6,  Recueil  des  lois  tt  arrit^s  relatifs  d,  Venseignement  sup^eur^  Ministkre  de  Vinstruotion 

publique, 

7,  Venseignement  public  en  BelgiquCf  par  £mile  Greyson. 

8,  Venseignement  apJcial  en  BelgiquCy  par  H.  Bertiaux, 

9,  Code  adminUtraiif  de  Venseignement primaire,  lois  et  rhglementa,  par  A,  Stasae. 

10.  Files  of  the  Revue  P^agogique  Beige. 

11,  Files  <t/  the  Revue  Univer  sit  aire, 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 

Political  organization  of  the  Kingdom — System  of  public  instruction :  General  view;  sum- 
marized statistics — Elementary  instruction:  Historic  antecedents ;  initial  measures; 
law  of  1842  organizing  primary  instruction;  law  of  1879;  reactionary  mecuures, 
1884 — Statistics,  1890:  School  attendance;  duration  of  school  period;  programmes 
maintained;  the  teaching  force:  Number,  salaries,  conferences,  pensions — Normal 
schools — Inspectors:  Classification,  salaries ^  services — Finances — Effects  of  changing 
policies — Auxiliary  agencies. 

Intermediate  instruction :  Classification  of  State  schools,  number  of  schools,  and  enroW 
ment  in  the  same;  support  and  control — Teaclicrs:  Classification  and  salaiies — 
Communal  schools — Examination  and  diplomas — Clerical  schools— Special  courses  for 
professors — CutTicula  and  programmes — Finances — Superior  instruction:  The  uni- 
versities— Origin  and  constitution  of  Slate  universities;  professors ;  officers  of  admin- ^ 
istration;  students;  fees;  lessons  and  courses;  scholarships  and  prizes;  number 
and  distribution  of  students  1890-91 ;  buildings  and  equipments  ;  income  and  expendi- 
tures— Degree  conferring  authorities;  orders  of  degrees  and  conditions  for  obtaining; 
admission  of  women  to  degrees — Academies  of  science  and  literature — Libraries — Uni- 
versity extension — Technical  and  industrial  schools:  Establishment,  classification,  and 
general  characteristics — Typical  exhibits  at  the  Antwerp  Exposition — Official  statistics. 

Appendix:  (A)  Citation  from  **  V Instruction  du  Peuple,"  by  Emile  de  Laveleye,  (B) 
Obligatory  programme  of  primary  studies  and  official  directions  relative  thereto — Law 
of  1879.     (C)  Law  of  September  20,  18S4,  relative  to  primary  instruction. 

POLITICAL   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   KINGDOM. 

Belginm,  constitutional  monarchy;  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  vested  in 
hereditary  king,  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives;  senators  of  two  classes — 


'  Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smith. 
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first  class,  in  number  equal  to  half  the  number  of  representatives,  elected  directly 
by  tlie  voters ;  second  class,  elected  by  proWncial  councils,  tbeir  number  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  population  of  the  respective  provinces.  Representatives  elected 
directly  by  the  voters,  number  proportioned  to  the  population,  but  may  not  exceed 
1  for  every  40,000  inhabitants. 

Every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  loss  than  one  year  in  the  same 
commune  and  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a  vote.     (Law  of  September  7, 1893.) 

A  supplementary  vote  is  allowed  to  every  citizen  over  35  years  of  age,  married  or 
widower,  with  legitimate  issue  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  ($1)  a  year  in  house  tax; 
also  to  every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age  owning  real  estate  to  the  value  of  2,000 
francs  ($400)  or  having  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds  either  directly  or 
through  t4ie  savings  bank. 

Two  supplementary  votes  are  given  to  citizens  over  25  years  of  age  who  have 
received  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  higher  instruction  or  who  fill  or  have  filled  office 
or  engaged  in  private  professional  practice,  implying  at  least  average  higher  instruc- 
tion.    (Statesman's  Year  Book,  1894,  pp.  376,  377.) 

Under  the  law  of  September  7,  1893,  amending  the  constitution,  the  number  of 
electors  is  raised  to  1,200,000  as  against  135,000  under  the  former  conditions  (Con- 
stitution 1831,  and  law  of  March  17, 1848),  which  allowed  the  franchise  only  to  male 
citizens  paying  a  direct  annual  tax  of  at  least  42.32  francs  ($8.40). 

The  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  for  local  government  are  pro\inces  (9)  and  com- 
munes (2,596,  census  of  1890),  both  of  which  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  autonomy. 
The  affairs  of  the  former  are  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  King, 
a  provincial  council  (elected),  and  a  permanent  deputation,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  six  members  of  the  council  chosen  by  that  body. 

Three  distinct  authorities  participate  also  in  the  administration  of  the  commune: 
an  elected  council,  a  burgomaster  appointed  by  the  Kiug  from  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  a  body  of  aldermen  (college  <5chevinal),  consisting  of  tho  burgomaster 
and  from  2  to  5  members  of  the  council  chosen  by  that  body.  The  council,  which 
represents  the  people  directly,  is  the  principal  source  of  authority  in  communal 
affairs  (Law  regulating  provincial  and  communal  organization,  March  30,  1836,  and 
modifying  laws,  1838,  1842,  1848,  1860,  1865;  also  Les  ministres  dans  les  principaux 
pays  d'Europe  et  d'Am^rique,  par  L.  Dupriez,  tome  1,  pp.  262-266). 

The  provinces  are  also  divided  into  arrondissements  and  these  again  into  cantons. 
These  divisions  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  control  of  the  central  authority,  and 
are  not  strictly  speaking  divisions  for  local  government. 

In  three  provinces  lying  along  tho  border  of  France,  i.  e.,  Hainault,  Luxembourg, 
and  Namur,  and  also  in  Li^ge,  a  central  province,  French  or  Walloon  is  the  prevailing 
,  language.    In  Antwerp,  Brabant,  East  and  West  Flanders,  and  Limbonrg,  the  Flem- 
ish or  Dutch. 

The  population  of  Belgium,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890,  was  6,069,321,  comprised 
in  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles.  Further  analysis  gives  2,894,694  as  tho  population 
of  communes  of  5^000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  3,174,627  for  communes  of  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants. 

The  census  by  sex  gives  men  3,026,954;  women,  3,042",367.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  about  36  per  cent  of  tho  males  (1,079,035)  and  40  percent  of  the  females  (1,204,W7), 
or  38  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1866  illiter- 
ates formed  53  per  cent  and  in  1880  42  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

Belgium  is  preeminently  a  Catholic  country.  Protestants  number  only  about 
10,000  and  Jews  4,000.  Tho  census  of  1890  gives  30,098— -men  4,775,  women  25,323 — 
members  of  religious  orders  in  the  Kingdom,  of  whom  24,585  are  native  Belgians. 

The  executive  affairs  of  the  Government  are  administered  through  seven  depart- 
ments. The  educational  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of 
public  instruction.' 


'  The  present  incumbent  is  M.  J.  de  Burlet.        C^OOCjlp 
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SYSTEM  OF   PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

General  view, — The  ediicatioual  system  of  Belgium,  like  that  of 
France,  preserves  many  features  of  the  Imperial  University,  estab- 
lished by  Napoleon.^  In  Belgium,  however,  there  is  the  form  without 
the  spirit  of  centralization,  local  freedom,  especially  in  the  department 
of  elementary  education,  being  the  ruling  principle. 

All  grades  of  instruction  receive  State  support,  and  all  institutions 
shariug  in  the  public  funds  are  subject  in  some  measure  to  Stat^insi)ec- 
tion.  Schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  maintained  by  public  and 
private,  central  and  local  agencies. 

The  central  administration,  like  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in 
France,  is  organized  in  three  departments,  corresponding  to  the  three 
commonly  recognized  grades  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior.  The  chief  educational  officials  under  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  of  public  instruction,  are  two  general  directors,  one  for 
prinmry  instruction,  the  other  for  secondary  and  superior. 

The  minister  also  maintains  a  supervision  over  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  as  in  France,  by  the  agency  of  inspectors,  i.  e.,  for 
secondary  instruction  (enseignement  moyen),  one  general  inspector  and 
two  ordinary  inspectors,  one  for  the  humanities,  the  other  for  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences;  and  for  primary  instruction  one  or  more  prin- 
cipal inspectors  in  each  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  and  sub- 
ordinate cantonal  inspectors. 

The  Belgian  State  universities,  like  the  French  Facult^s,  are  not 
only  teaching  bodies,  but  constitute  also  part  of  the  machinery  for  the 
public  administration  of  superior  instruction.  In  the  Belgian  system 
there  is  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  the  superior  council  of  public 
instruction  or  to  the  academic  and  departmental  councils  which  are 
important  features  of  the  French  organization.  These  are  suggested, 
however,  by  the  deliberative  councils  (conseils  de  perfectionnement), 
one  for  each  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Belgian  system.  These 
councils,  which  are  formed  by  appointment  from  the  official  and  pro- 
fessional bodies,  deliberate  upon  scholastic  affairs  submitted  to  them 
by  the  minister,  but  have  not  the  judicial  functions  of  the  French 
councils. 

In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  the  appointment  of  professors  for  the  public 
secondary  and  superior  institutions  and  the  regulations  of  their  pro- 
grammes are  prerogatives  of  the  central  authority,  while  the  appoint- 
ment of  primary  teachers  rests  with  local  authorities. 

A  further  resemblance  to  the  French  organization  is  noticeable  in  the 
union  of  State,  provincial,  and  communal  agencies  and  resources  for 
the  direction  and  maintenance  of  education.  But  with  these  external 
features,  the  resemblance  ends;  in  spirit  the  two  systems  are  radically 
different;  in  the  Republic  there  is  a  high  degree  of  centralization,  in 
the  Kingdom  everything  tends  to  decentralization.    In  both  countries 

» Form  1794  to  1814  Belgium  was  under  French  rule. 
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the  three  orders  of  education  have  their  distinct  origin  and  history,  and 
although  now  coordinated  into  organic  systems  are  still  managed  as 
8ei)arate  departments  of  those  systems. 

STATISTICS,  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  schools  and  universities  in 
Belgium  with  respect  to  enrollment  and  teaching  force  and  the  expend- 
iture for  public  education,  according  to  the  latest  ofUcial  report,  which 
covers  the  triennial  period  1887-1890: 


Pupils  or  students. 

Teachers  or  pro- 
fessors. 

Current  ex  pen 

From      From 
private    public 
fonds.a    funds. 

ditare. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotAl- 

Mole. 

Fe. 
male. 

1.292 
660 

Total. 

Total. 

Infant  schools  (^colcs  gar- 
dienne8)[age8  3  to  6  years] : 
State         intermediate 
,     (fit'oles  moyeunes)— 
Public 

68,718 

1,292 
660 

Subsidized  nrivatc ...... 

44.454 

Total 

113,1721 

1,952 

1,950'  i13.918 

$399, 09& 

$413,013 

266.  502    174. 144 

Primary  schooU  [ages  0  to 
14  years  J : 
Public             

1 
440.616    .•;  4.18'  rt  l^iR 

R  ftm 

Subsidized  jirivato 

68, 537    106,  858    175^  3»5    1. 1891  2. 0151     3.  2u4 

Total 

335,039   281,002 
345           366) 

616,041 

6.627    5, 168'  11,705 

153, 53313, 717, 344 

63,870,877 

Primary  normal  schools : 
Stuta    schools   and   sec* 

711 

1 
1 

132,670 

254.366 

387.031 

720       1.085       1,805 

1 

T(»Uil     

1,065        1.4,')1[       2.516 

1 

13. 797I    62. 159 

Schools  for  adults: 

Public 

48,362 

2,078 
146 

622 
42 

2,698 

1 

Subsidiied  private 

3,652       1,8C4|      6,516 

188 

Total 

52, 014 1     15.061      67,675 

2.222 

664 

2.886 

1.127 

104.414 

412,  940 
321, 701 
144,309 

74.679 
20.039 
11,673 

195. 541 

Secondary  schools: 

Kovai  atheiiees 

5,726 !      5,726 

63, 7.57 
557. 742 
^33, 770 

522,092 

{46.  652 

8,325 

476,697 

*  For  bovs 

cl2,475       id)      ,)   .„  „- 

879,443 
178.073 

06,771 
66,601 
19.006 

[%.l    3.283 

Sabsidize<l  communal— 
For  boys 

2,046 

Commuuul 

1, 

K>3 

1.223 

i 

Total 



28, 428 
363 

788 

232,338 

985,341 

n.  217, 670 

113 





Secoudary  normal  schools... 
Sui>erior  instruction: 
State  universities — 
Ohent  <Uand) 

2.'>n 

1 

1 
1 



Pll7 

»l2a 

A 188, 456 

Li^ge 

1,383 
1.603 

il55.123 

Private  universities- 
Brussels  

1 

Lou  vain 

1,800 

\" 

1 

aChiedy  tuitiuu  fees. 

6Kot  including  costs  of  administration,  which  pertain  to  the  entire  elementary  department  and  ftr» 
borne  by  the  State  exclusively,  amount  $115,yt>o;  excluding  also  costs  of  new  buildings,  repairs,  etc- 
$527,090. 

<  7.231  preparatory. 

rf3.973  preparatory. 

«533  preparatory. 

/Includes  repair  of  buildings  and  equipment,  but  does  not  include  expenses  of  administnitioii, 
inspection,  etc. 

o  Also  44  officers  of  administration. 

A  Ordinary  i.e.,  material, $20,740;  salaries, $111,716;  in  addition  extraordinary,  i.  e.,  new  buildings, 
etc.,  $85,677. 

i  Also,  68  ofUceraof  administration. 

^Jrdlnar^-,  L  e.,  material,  35,296;  salaries,  $119,827;  in  addition,  extraordinary,  $71,302. 
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ELEMENTABY  INSTRUCTION. 

Detailed  view. — The  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  Belgium  has 
special  interest  for  the  student  of  public  policies.  Its  history  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  opposite  tendencies  of  national  and  of  local 
authority  and  the  adverse  influence  of  party  politics  as  a  factor  in  pop- 
ular education.  Moreover  it  affords  valuable  lessons  with  respect  to  a 
problem  of  deep  and  widespread  interest,  namely,  that  of  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools. 

The  development  and  present  status  of  the  system  will  be  best  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  of  the  successive  laws  which  have 
controlled  its  operations. 

Historic  antecedents. — The  history  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Belgium 
begins  with  its  separation  from  the  Netherlands  in  1830.  The  priDcipal 
provinces  comprised  within  the  new  Kingdom  had  long  been  distin- 
guished by  their  generous  support  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  not  only  so, 
but  popular  education  had  been  fostered  in  their  midst  by  both  church 
and  secular  agencies.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  early  as  1192  the 
citizens  of  Gand  (Ghent)  had  secured  from  the  court  of  Flanders  a 
stipulation  that  "whoever  had  the  will,  capacity,  and  means"  should 
be  permitted  to  open  a  school  in  Gand,  without  opposition.  Similar 
concessions  were  obtained  by  other  towns,  notably  Ypres,  Antwerp, 
and  Brussels.  Thus,  in  continental  Europe,  as  we  have  seen  forinerly 
in  Scotland,^  the  rise  of  popular  education  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
awakening  of  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  antedating  in  truth  the 
Protestant  Reformation  which  is  often  regarded  as  its  source. 

Evidently,  then,  for  a  full  understanding  of  this  interest  as  it  is  main- 
tained to-day  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  civic  life  and  growth,  the  origin  and  spread  and  concentration 
of  the  arts  and  industries  which  have  bound  men  together  in  industrial 
brotherhoods  and  communities,  emancipated  human  thought,  and  quick- 
ened and  multiplied  human  activities.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to 
know  the  history  of  scholastic  institutions,  the  ancient  prototypes  of 
existing  schools  and  universities,  a  study  for  which  Belgium  affords 
rich  and  varied  material,  illustrating  the  spirit  of  every  power  that  has 
contended  for  supremacy  in  western  Europe  from  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  modern  era.^ 

No  such  study  is  here  contemplated  j  it  must  suffice  to  note  that  the 
Kingdom  began  its  existence  when  popular  education  had  become  a 
subject  of  national  interest  in  all  the  adjacent  States.  In  Holland, 
during  the  period  of  the  final  union  with  Belgium  (1815-1830),  attention 
had  been  specially  directed  to  details  of  school  management  and  con- 
trol.   The  law  passed  just  prior  to  the  union  (180G)  had  imi)arted  to  the 


»Rept.  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1889-90,  vol.  1,  pp.  212-236. 
'For  a  brief  summary  of  this  history  see  citation  from  **L'Instructiou  du  Peuple/' 
by  fimile  de  Laveleye,  pp.  192-194. 
ED  93 11 
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schools  of  the  northern  division  a  certain  form  of  organization  by  the 
system  of  inspection  which  it  provided,  and  higher  standards  by  requir- 
ing all  primary  teachers  to  secure  a  professional  diploma.  Although 
during  the  union  Belgium  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
modify  its  own  institutions,  the  influence  of  this  law  was  felt  after  the 
separation.  The  influence  of  Protestant  Holland  fostered  also  the  spirit 
of  local  independence  which  is  deeply  inwrought  into  Belgium  politics. 

Initial  measures. — The  subject  of  popular  instruction  was  earnestly 
discussed  in  the  National  Congress  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
Belgium  (adopted  February  7,  1831),  and  the  conflict  of  opposite  par- 
ties was  allayed  for  the  time  by  a  i)rovision  that  gave  equal  recognition 
to  all.  "Instruction,"  says  article  17  of  the  constitution,  ^^is  free,  all 
prohibitory  measures  are  forbidden  j  the  suppression  of-  abuses  is  regu- 
lated solely  by  law.  Public  instruction  given  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
is  equally  regulated  by  law." 

From  1830  to  1842  primary  education  was  left  to  the  free  initiative  of 
individuals  and  communes.  Between  party  contentions  and  local  apa- 
thy the  cause  languished,  and  the  need  of  a  specific  law  on  the  subject 
became  apparent. 

Law  organizing  primary  instruction^  1842. — The  movement  that  was 
going  on  in  France  under  the  guidance  of  Guizot,  Cousin,  Rendu,  and 
others  was  followed  with  deep  interest  by  Belgian  statesmen,  and  in 
1842  a  law  organizing  primary  instruction  was  secured  similar  in  its 
principal  provisions  to  '^Guizot's  law  of  1833,"  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  primary  instruction  in  France.  The  Bel- 
gian law,  an  analysis  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  citation  from  de  Laveleye 
(pp.  192-4),  made  i)rovision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  children 
in  inspected  schools,  either  public  or  private,  and  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  poor  children,  specified  the  branches  of  a  limited  obligatory  pro- 
gramme, authorized  inspection  by  the  state  and  the  church,  the  former 
confined  to  secular  matters,  fixed  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  (200 
fiancs  per  annum),  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  their  training  by 
the  provisions  as  to  normal  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  law  favored  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy;  they 
not  only  had  the  rights  of  inspection,  but  religious  instruction,  which 
was  inscribed  at  the  head  of  the  programmes,  was  to  be  given  under 
their  auspices.  Bights  of  conscience  were,  however,  secured  by  the 
exemi)tion  of  children  from  the  religious  lessons,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  communion  of  the  majority. 

The  law  was  regarded  as  a  compromise  between  the  Liberal  party, 
who  desired  a  system  of  secular  instruction  under  State  control,  and 
the  clericals,  who  were  opposed  to  all  State  interference  in  scholastic 
matters.  The  motives  which  lead  to  its  adoption  are  set  forth  in  the 
exposition  by  M.  de  Laveleye  alrea<ly  referred  to.  They  reduce  in 
fact  to  this,  that  the  clergy  were  in  i>ossession  of  nearly  all  the  agencies 
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for  education  existing  at  the  time  the  measme  was  adopted.  As  a  com- 
promise, the  law  was  subject  to  repeated  attacks  from  both  i^arties,  but 
it  remained  in  force  till  1878,  wTien  the  Liberal  party  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  two  houses. 

Law  of  1879. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  legislature  was  the 
creation  (August  19, 1878)  of  a  ministry  of  public  instruction.  A  law 
reorganizing  the  system  of  primary  instruction  followed  July  1,  1879. 
The  particulars  in  which  it  departed  radically  from  the  previous  law 
were  as  follows:  Every  commune  was  obliged  to  maintain  at  least  one 
public  school,  the  actual  number  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Government.  (As  under  the  previous  law,  however,  two  or  more  com- 
munes might  be  authorized  to  unite  together  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
single  school.)  Moreover  the  State  could  oblige  the  commune  to 
establish  also  an  infant  school  and  a  school  for  adults. 

The  ecclesiastical  insi)ection  of  schools  was  abolished  5  teachers  must 
be  native  Belgians  and  furnished  either  with  the  dii)loma  of  a  teacher 
or  of  a  professor  in  the  lower  order  of  secondary  schools.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  employ  as  teachers  members  of  a  religious  order.  The  pro- 
gramme^ of  obligatory  subjects  was  greatly  extended  and  religions 
instruction  was  excluded.  This  was  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  family 
and  the  churches,  excepting  that  ministers  might  be  allowed  the  use  of 
^  room  in  the  school  building  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  their  respective  communions  attending  the  school,  before  or 
after  the  school  session. 

For  cantonal  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government  under  advice 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  serving  without  salary,  the  law  sub- 
stituted two  classes  of  inspectors,  i.  e.,  provincial  insi)ectors  appointed 
by  the  King  and  subordinate  inspectors  appointed  by  the  central  author- 
ity ;  all  salaried  officials  resi>ousible  directly  to  the  minister  or  to  his  rep- 
resentative. The  right  of  the  communes  to  control  their  own  schools  was 
respected  by  the  new  law.  It  determined,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  this  control  should  be  exercised.  Moreover,  it  created  a  special 
agency,  school  committees  (eomit^s  scolaires),  to  keep  watch  over  the 
schools.  The  members  of  these  bodies  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
munal council,  excepting  where  several  communes  had  united  to  main- 
tain a  school,  when  the  appointment  went  to  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  was  raised  to  1,000 
francs — the  number  of  State  normal  schools  was  raised  from  G  to  12. 

In  brief,  the  Liberal  programme  called  for  a  system  of  secular  schools 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  State.  The  measure  was  heartily  approved 
in  the  chief  cities,  which  were  the  stronghold  of  the  Liberal  party,  but 
excited  intense  opposition  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  whose  influence 
was  supreme  in  the  rural  regions.  Subsequent  decrees,  esi>ecially  those 
of  December,  1883,  determining  the  amount  which  each  commune  must 


*  For  full  programme  and  official  directions  pertaining  to  the  same,  see  pp.  194-8. 
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raise  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  increased  the  opposition,  and 
the  clerical  party  having  recovered  control  of  the  Government  in  1884, 
almost  their  first  concern  was  to  change  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

Reactionary  measures. — As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  was  abolished  and  the  duties  of  the  same  restored  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  whose  chief  assumed  the  double  title,  i.  e., 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction.  The  law  of  1879  was 
annulled  and  a  new  law  passed  (September  20, 1884),  which  is  still  in 
force.  The  law  is  a  return,  substantially,  to  the  policy  of  1842,  but 
with  modifications  which  show  that  some  permanent  changes  had  been 
wrought  in  popular  sentiment  by  the  measures  adopted  under  the  Lib- 
eral party.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
api)endix  to  this  article.*  Here  are  noted  only  the  particulars  in  which 
itdiffers  essentially  from  the  previous  laws  or  by  which  its  spirit  is 
most  clearly  illustrated,  together  with  the  statistical  evidence  of  their 
enforcement. 

As  regards  schools,  the  law  gives  equal  recognition  to  public  (com- 
Inunal)  and  subsidized  private  schools  (articles  1  and  9).  The  powers 
of  the  communes  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  direction  of 
schools  are  more  explicitly  stated  than  in  the  previous  laws,  and  the 
establishment  of  infant  and  adult  schools  made  optional  (article  2). 

Statistics  show  that  at  the  close  of  1890  there  were  4,097  communal 
primary  schools  and  1,576  subsidized  under  State  inspection.  During 
the  triennial  period  1887-1890  the  privilege  of  adopting  schools  had 
been  sought  by  250  communes,  and  9  had  obtained  permission  to  unite 
with  other  communes  in  the  support  of  a  school.  Of  infant  schools 
there  were  G86  communal  and  456  subsidized  private,  and  of  schools 
for  adults  1,603  communal  and  142  subsidized. 

The  obligatory  programme  is  much  abridged  as  compared  with  that 
of  1879,  although  not  reduced  to  the  meager  limits  of  the  earliest  law. 
Eeligion  is  not  included,  but  the  communes  are  authorized  to  inscribe  it 
at  the  head  of  the  programme,  children  of  dissenters  being  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  exercise.  If  upon  the  demand  of  twenty  heads  of 
families  having  children  of  school  age  the  commune  refuse  to  include 
religion  in  the  programme,  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the 
parents,  may  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools  which  afiord  the 
instruction  and  fulfill  specified  conditions  (article  4). 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  26  schools  have  been  thus  adopted,  of 
which  22  were  still  maintained  at  the  close  of  1890.  These  schools 
received  about  $23,000,  as  an  annual  allowance  from  the  State  for  the 
instruction  of  indigent  children. 

The  appointment  and  control  of  teachers  is  confided  to  the  communal 
council,  which  determines  also  the  amount  of  the  salary  (article  17), 
Naturalized  as  well  as  native  Belgians  may  be  appointed  (article  8). 
State  inspection  can  not  extend  to  religious  instruction,  and  the  local 
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school  committees  created  by  the  law  of  1879  are  discontinued  (arti- 
cle 10). 

The  law  of  1842  called  for  2  normal  schools  to  be  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  State,  and  normal  departments  in  the  5  State  high  schools 
(^coles  primaires  supdrieures  de  I'fitat)  (Sec.  IV,  article  35).  By  a 
law  of  May  29, 1866,  4  new  State  normal  schools  (2  for  each  sex)  were 
authorized.  Private  normal  schools  also  from  the  first  received  official 
recognition.  The  law  of  1879  raised  the  number  of  State  normal  schools 
from  6  to  12  (Sec.  IV,  article  41).  The  law  of  1884  simply  authorizes 
the  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes  to  establish  normal  schools 
(article  11),  leaving  the  number  to  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
It  is  provided  further  that  private  normal  schools  may  receive  subsi- 
dies from  public  funds  provided  that  they  submit  to  State  inspectioi\ 
(article  13). 

At  the  close  of  the  last  bienuial  period  there  were  13  State  normal 
schools  and  departments  (i.  e.,  7  for  men,  6  for  women)  and  34  subsi- 
dized private  normal  schools  (11  for  men,  23  for  women). 

The  right  of  the  communes  to  manage  their  own  schools  has  never 
been  questioned.  As  a  legal  provision,  it  antedates  all  school  legisla- 
tion in  Belgium  since  the  law  of  March  30,  1836,  organizing  the  com- 
munes, confided  the  right  "  to  administer,  direct,  and  supervise  all 
communal  institutions  to  the  college  des  bourgmestre  et  <^chevins  "  (a 
body  resembling  somewhat  a  board  of  aldermen  in  our  own  cities). 
Public  education,  however,  has  another  aspect  than  the  narrow  com- 
munal one;  it  is  a  matter  also  of  national  concern.  This  fact  was 
recognized  in  the  law  of  1842  by  the  provision  of  State  funds  for  the 
work,  and  of  State  inspection  for  all  schools  participating  in  the  same. 
It  was  by  increasing  the  authority  of  the  central  administration  that 
the  Liberals  sought  to  raise  the  level  and  to  deepen  the  results  of  pri- 
mary education  even  in  the  most  apathetic  communes.  They  failed  in 
their  broad  purpose.  Nevertheless,  in  the  chief  cities,  which  are  the 
strongholds  of  their  party,  their  work  endures  by  virtue  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  communes,  which  the  law  of  1884  does  not  abridge. 
Moreover,  the  obligatory  programme  introduced  by  the  Liberals*  raised 
an  ideal  of  popular  education  not  easily  destroyed  in  progressive  com- 
munities. Undoubtedly,  too,  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  obligatory 
programme  of  1884  above  the  level  of  that  of  1842. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Central  Government  simply  maintains 
an  in8i)ection  with  reference  to  the  very  easy  conditions  required  for 
obtaining  the  public  appropriation.  These  are  sufficient  school  accom- 
modation, approved  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  obligatory 
programme.  The  reports  show,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  last 
condition  is  not  strictly  enforced.  Primarily  the  commune  must  bear 
the  cost  of  elementary  education.  The  State  and  the  province  grant 
subsidies  only  when  the  commune  has  contributed  a  sum  ecjual  at  least 

» See  pp.  194-8. 
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to  the  proceeds  of  4  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  tax.  Since,  Low- 
ever,  the  poorest  communes  may  receive  extra  assistance,  the  Govern- 
ment appropriation  is  seldom  forfeited. 

Practically,  at  present,  the  control  of  the  schools,  excepting  in  the 
chief  cities,  rests  with  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Official  statistics,  which  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
three  laws  here  reviewed  have  been  elaborately  compiled  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  system,  afford  abundant  data  as  to  its  gen- 
eral workings.  The  following  particulars  are  from  the  latest  report, 
which  brings  the  record  to  1891 : 

School  attendance. — On  the  30th  of  December,  1890,  the  communal 
primary  schools  (for  children  G  to  13  years  of  age)  were  attended  by 
440,646  pupils,  and  the  subsidized  primaries  by  175,395,  or  a  total  attend- 
ance of  616,041,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  population  (census  1890). 
The  attendance  ui)ou  infant  schools,  113,172;  upon  schools  for  special 
classes  (i.  e.,  deaf  mutes  and  blind,  orphans,  etc.),  in  charge  of  the  min- 
ister of  justice,  7,407;  adult  schools,  67,675,  and  the  elementary  depart- 
ments of  secondary  schools,  11,737,  raises  the  above  total  to  816,033,  or 
13  per  cent  of  the  population  in  attendance  upon  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Of  the  i)ui)ils  in  communal  elementary  schools  90  per  cent 
(396,235)  received  free  instruction,  and  of  those  in  subsidized  private 
schools  80  per  cent  (141,532),  or,  combining  the  two  classes,  87  per  cent 
of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  under  free  instruction. 

On  behalf  of  these,  payment  is  made  by  the  boards  of  charity  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  i)rovincial  authorities  (permanent  deputation) 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  King.  The  amount  contributed  from  this 
source  in  1890  was  $89,810;  the  amount  received  in  tuition  fees  on 
behalf  of  paying  pupils  was  $132,103,  The  fee  per  pupil  ranges  from 
$1.18  to  $4.70  per  annum. 

Duration  of  school  period, — In  accordance  with  the  official  roguhv 
tions  the  primary  schoolsshould  be  in  session  240  days  in  the  year.  As  a 
general  rule  a  school  day  is  from  4J  to  6  hours,  including  the  intermis- 
sion between  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  In  1890  the  communal 
primary  schools  were  open  on  an  average  235  days  and  the  subsidized 
schools  236.  The  average  number  of  days'  attendance  for  each  pupil 
was,  in  the  public  schools,  178  days  for  the  free  pupils  and  188  for  the 
pay,  and  in  the  subsidized  schools  184  and  196  days,  respectively. 
Complaints  are  made  by  the  inspector  of  these  low  averages,  which  are 
attributed  in  the  main,  to  the  inabilityof  the  teachers  to  Interest  pupils 
or  to  the  indifference  of  parents  in  the  matter. 

The  early  age  at  which  pupils  leave  school  is  another  evil  upon  which 
the  inspectors  dwell.  Of  81,166  pupils  who  left  the  communal  schools 
in  1889-90  without  intending  to  return,  only  17,268,  or  21.28  per  cent, 
had  comjdeted  the  course  of  study.  In  the  subsidized  schools  the  pro- 
portion was  still  lower,  i.  e.,  19.07  per  cent  (5,816  upon  a  total  of  30,491). 
It  is  noted  also  that  the  number  leaving  was  very  nearly  18  per  cent  of 
the  entire  attendance  upon  the  schools.  ^  i 
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I 
Programme  maintained, — ^The  new  programme  includes  seven  ele- 
mentary subjects  besides  the  three  R's.  The  number  of  schools  omit- 
ting any  of  these  subjects  is  carefully  reported  each  year.  In  1890 
the  showing  on  a  total  of  5,G73  public  and  subsidized  schools  was  as 
follows: 

Number  of  sclioola  omitting — 

Geography 3 

History  of  Belgium 7 

Elements  of  drawing 11 

Singing 130 

Gymnastics Ill 

Needlework  for  girls 243 

Notions  of  agriculture  (rural  communes) 55 

In  this  particular  there  has  been  noticeable  improvement  since  1887. 

A  fair  proportion  of  schools  maintain  optional  branches  in  addition 
to  the  full  obligatory  programme.  These  are  called  schools  with 
developed  programmes  (6coles  primaires  t^  i)rogramme  de velopp^).  Their 
number  and  the  optional  branches  they  offered  in  1890  are  as  follows: 

Primary  schools  affording  instruction  in — 

Elements  of  natnial  sciences 1, 041 

Geometric  forms  and  surveying 1, 457 

Language  other  than  the  mother  tongue 1, 927 

Notions  of  constitutional  law  and  political  economy  (schools  for  boys  and 

mixed  schools) 285 

Notions  of  hygiene 817 

Bookkeeping 195 

Vocal  music 965 

Domestic  economy  (schools  for  girls  and  mixed  schools) 547 

Manual  work  ^schools  for  boys  and  mixed  schools) 55 

An  annual  public  examination  (concours)  of  the  higher  classes  of 
primary  schools  is  held,  in  which  all  communal  and  subsidized  primary 
schools  must  particiimte  (article  10  of  the  school  law).  The  number 
of  pupils  taking  part  in  the  exercise  increases  a  little  year  by  year, 
reaching  a  total  of  16,703  in  1890.  Of  these,  12,374  were  from  public, 
2,759  from  subsidized  private,  and  1,650  from  uninspected  private 
schools.  The  proportions  of  pupils  from  the  three  classes  of  school? 
securing  the  certificate  of  capacity  were,  respectively,  71.76,  56.30,  and 
78.36  i>er  cent. 

Teachers. — The  teaching  force  of  public  primary  schools,  as  reported 
December  31, 1890,  numbered  5,438  men  and  3,153  women,  or  a  total  of 
8,591.  The  corresponding  totals  for  the  subsidized  i^rimaries  were, 
men,  1,189;  women,  2,015;  or  altogether,  3,204.  In  the  schools  for  both 
sexes  men  and  women  teachers  are  employed  without  distinction.  The 
former,  however,  are  more  numerous.  Only  women  are  employed  in 
girls'  schools,  as  is  the  case  also  in  infant  schools.  Of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  primary  schools  only  3.83  per  cent  were  without  diplomas, 
and  of  those  in  the  subsidized  primaries  33.46  per  cent. 

The  average  salaries  in  the  public  schools  were,  for  masters,  $323;  for 
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assistant  masters,  $305;  for  mistresses,  $314.94;  for  assistants,  $289. 
The  averages  have  declined  slightly  during  the  triennial  period.  Of 
the  public  school  masters  718  pursued  some  additional  caUing,  and  of 
those  in  subsidized  schools  303.  It  should  be  added  that  communal 
teachers  are  generally  provided  with  lodging  or  its  equivalent  at  the 
cost  of  the  commune. 

The  substitution  of  parochial  for  public  schools  allowed  under  the 
present  law  has  left  many  teachers  without  positions  (en  disponibilit^). 
Teachers  thus  deprived  of  service  are  allowed  a  salary  not  less  than 
one-half  the  salary  withdrawn,  nor  in  any  case  less  than  750  franca 
($150),  The  communal  councils  determine  the  amount  and  duration  of 
this  allowance  (traitement  d'attente);  the  time  counts  in  calculating 
pensions.  Teachers  absent  ftom  their  post  by  reason  of  sickness  also 
receive  a  portion  of  their  salaries. 

The  statistics  show  that  on  December  31, 1890,  under  the  first  provi- 
sion, 752  teachers  were  receiving  salaries  to  the  total  annual  amount 
of  $161,053,  and  76  teachers  unable  to  attend  to  their  duties,  a  total 
amount  of  $21,518.  Pedagogical  conferences  are  held  every  quar- 
ter in  each  canton  and  under  the  direction  of  the  c>antonal  inspector, 
attendance  upon  the  same  being  obligatory  for  all  communal  teachers; 
teachers  in  the  subsidized  schools  are  free  to  attend  or  not,  and  the 
same  freedom  is  accorded  the  teachers  of  all  infant  schools.  In  1890, 
the  number  of  conferences  reported  was  1,503  (i.  e.,  for  masters,  790; 
for  mistresses,  589;  for  infant  school  teachers,  124).  As  there  are  319 
cantons  it  ajipears  that  inspectors  even  exceed  the  requirements  of  the 
law  in  respect  to  this  part  of  their  duties. 

The  attendances  upon  the  conferences  for  teachers  of  communal 
schools  were  5,059,  2,874,  and  1,178,  respectively.  The  correspond, 
ing  figures  for  the  subsidized  schools  are  223,  259,  and  7,  respectively 
The  Government  also  maintains  normal  courses  corresponding  to  our 
teachers'  institutes.    These  are  in  session  during  the  long  vacationa 

The  influence  of  these  conferences  and  summer  courses  is  increased 
in  many  places  by  the  pedagogical  museums.  These  aftbrd  suitable 
halls  for  the  conferences,  while  the  collections  of  illustrative  material 
add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  practical  teaching  exercises  that  are  a 
feature  of  the  proceedings.  Three  such  museums  are  maintained  at 
Brussels  (Province  of  Brabant)  and  two  in  each  of  the  eight  remain- 
ing provinces.  Teachers  also  have  the  benefits  of  the  National  School 
Museum  (Musee  Scolaire  National)  at  Brussels,  an  institution  similar  in 
its  objects  to  the  Must^^e  Pedagogique  at  Paris.  Models  of  school  furni- 
ture and  school  apparatus  and  a  fine  library  are  included  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  national  museum.  All  the  material  is  admirably  classified 
and  arranged  in  the  new  buildings,  first  occupies!  in  1890.  Exhibitioa 
of  school  work  are  made  here  annually,  lectures  delivered,  and  confer- 
ences maintained  on  subjects  of  interest  to  teachers. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Belgian  teachers 
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association  (F^d^ratiou  gen^rale  des  institiiteurs  beiges).  It  was 
organized  in  18G9,  and  has  been  a  powerful  means  of  stimulating  zeal 
and  extending  professional  knowledge  among  the  Belgian  public 
school  teachers. 

The  civic  decorations  for  teachers,  instituted  July  21, 1867,  are  an 
incentive  to  efficient  and  continuous  service.  These  awards  are  of 
four  classes — the  civic  cross,  first  and  second  class,  and  civic  medal,  first 
and  second  class.    Altogether  5G  decorations  were  conferred  in  1890. 

Pensions, — Teachers  have  the  right  to  a  pension  upon  the  same  terms 
as  i)ersons  in  other  branches  of  the  civil  service.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  fifty-fifth  of  the  average  salary 
for  the  last  five  years  of  actual  service.  Ui)on  this  calculation  the 
pension  ranges  from  $200  to  $400  annually.  The  State,  the  communes, 
and  the  provinces  bear  the  expense,  the  first  two  contributing  each  two- 
fifths,  the  last  one-fifth  of  the  amount.  The  number  of  teachers  on  the 
pension  list  December  31, 1S90,  was  l,6i4,  and  their  combined  pensions 
1,726,170  francs  (about  $345,034). 

A  fund  is  also  maintained  by  the  &tat€,  provinces,  and  communes  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  communal  teachers,  to  which  fund  teachers 
desiring  its  benefits  for  their  families  must  contribute  annually  3  or  4 
per  cent  of  their  salaries.  In  1890  the  amount  paid  from  this  fund  was 
525,704  francs  ($105,141). 

Normal  schools, — In  1890  the  13  State  normal  schools  and  depart- 
ments *  were  attended  by  711  students  and  employed  a  teaching  force 
of  205  tea<5hers  and  officers.  The  34  subsidized  private  normals  were 
attended  by  1,805  students. 

With  few  exceptions  the  normal  schools  have  boarding  departments. 
Promising  students,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  meet  the  charges, 
may  obtain  the  aid  of  the  scholarships  maintained  by  the  State,  the 
provinces,  and  the  communes.  In  1890  the  number  of  scholarships 
provided  in  the  State  schools  was  1,130,  rei)re8enting  a  money  value  of 
$23,845,  and  in  the  subsidized  normals  1,536,  having  a  money  value  of 
$2»,034. 

The  course  of  the  State  normal  schools  is  arranged  for  three  years, 
and  includes  the  folic  wing  obligatory  branches :  Moral  precepts^  elemen- 
tary notions  of  tlie  constitutional  and  administrative  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  also  of  primary  school  legislation,  theory  and  practice 
of  education;  the  mother  tongue  (grammar  and  literature),  a  second 
language  (French,  Flemish,  or  German,  according  to  local  demands); 
arithmetic,  theoretic  and  practical,  together  with  the  complete  system 
of  legal  weights  and  measures;  geography,  and  particularly  that  of  Bel- 
gium; outlines  of  general  history  and  the  detailed  history  of  Belgium, 
notions  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  for  men,  and  needlework  in  those 


'The  State  normal  schools  for  men  are  Gand,  Lierre,  Mens,  NiveUes,  Vorviers,  the 
oonnal  departments  Couvin,  Huy.  For  women  the  schools  are  liruges,  Lioge,  and 
Touruai;  departmepts,  Andeune^  Arlon,  and  Brussels. 
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for  women  5  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  gymnastics.  All  the  above 
enumerated  branches  are  included  in  the  examination  for  a  Grovernment 
diploma.    There  are  besides  optional  branches,  as  follows: 

In  the  schools  for  men,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  sciences,  natural 
history,  physics  and  chemistry,  elements  of  hygiene,  bookkeeping. 

In  the  schools  for  women,  geometric  forms,  elements  of  natural 
science,  natural  history  and  physics,  elements  of  hygiene,  bookkeeping, 
elements  of  domestic  economy  and  gardening.  A  third  language  may 
be  taken  in  any  of  the  schools. 

In  State  normal  schools  the  training  is  eminently  professional,  theory 
is  supplemented  by  practice,  for  which  puriwse  11  of  the  normals  have 
attached  to  them  model  elementary  schools  (ecoies  d'application). 
Pupils  are  not  admitted  to  training  under  16  years  of  age  nor  above 
23.  They  must  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  three 
years  after  graduation.  The  internal  conduct  of  the  schools,  the  staff- 
ing, examinations,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  minister. 

Teachers'  libraries  are  also  maintained  in  several  communes  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds.  It  appears  from  the  report  that  at 
the  date,  December  31, 1890,  there  were  191  of  these  libraries,  compris- 
ing 130,357  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  taken  for  home  reading 
during  the  triennial  period  1887-1890  was  25,669,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  borrowing  books  9,781.  Complaint  is  made  that  so  few  teach- 
ers appreciate  the  advantages  thus  offered,  but  improvement  is  noticed 
in  this  respect. 

State  inspection. — For  the  service  of  State  inspection  there  are  18 
principal  inspectors' and  80  cantonal  inspectors.  The  former  receive 
salaries  varying  from  $1,000  to  $1,500;  tlie  latter  from  $600  to  $900; 
traveling  expenses  are  also  allowed.  The  majority  of  district  inspectors 
are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  successful  teachers;  the  principal  inspec- 
tors are  either  promoted  from  the  district  inspectorship  or  were  formerly 
professors  in  normal  or  secondary  schools.  From  the  rei>ort  it  appears 
that  the  district  inspectors  are  careful  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
annual  visit  to  each  school  in  their  respective  districts.  In  1890,  on  a 
total  of  5,673  schools,  4,128  had  been  visited  more  than  once,  and  1,454 
once  only.  In  addition  1,102  infant  schools  had  been  visited  out  of  a 
total  of  1,140,  and  750  adult  schools  on  a  total  of  1,749,  The  number 
of  conferences  conducted  by  these  officials  has  already  been  given.  The 
chief  duties  of  the  princii)al  inspectors  are  advisory  and  the  preparation 
of  reports  Avhich  are  based  upon  those  of  the  subordinate  inspectors. 
The  number  of  visits  made  by  them  to  individual  schools  in  1890  was 
2,480,  at  which  rate  they  would  fully  meet  the  requirement  of  a  visit  to 
each  school  once  in  two  years. 

Finances. — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire  system  of  elementary 
instruction,  including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures,  in 
1890,  was  28,898,079  francs,  or  about  $5,779,000,  Of  this  amount  the 
connnunes  contributed  44.2  per  cent;  the  provinces,  6  per  cent;  the 
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State,  41  per  cent;  school  fees,  5  per  cent;  boards  of  charity,  2  i>er  cent. 
The  suiall  remainder  came  irom  donations,  balances,  etc. 

Effects  of  changi'ng  policies. — A  school  system  left  so  largely  to  local 
inflnences  as  that  of  Belgium  will  necessarily  present  widely  different 
degrees  of  efficiency  and  development  in  different  localities.  These 
differences,  which  exist  in  all  countries,  have  presumably  been  intensi- 
fied in  Belgium,  where  elementary  education,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  particularly  subject  to  political  influences. 

The  changes  from  national  to  local  sui)remaey  and  from  secular  to 
sectarian  management  have  not  been  acconjidished  without  great  ex- 
citement and  bitter  i)arty  recriminations. 

While  the  law  of  1879  was  in  force  the  Clericals  accused  their  opix)- 
nents  of  forcing  communes  to  support  schools  which  they  did  not  want. 
The  Liberals  now  retort  that  tlie  people  are  kept  from  attending  the 
schools  they  prefer  by  threats  of  excommunication  and  appeals  to 
superstitious  fears.  Certain  it  is  that  under  the  law  of  1879  Clerical 
schools  had  to  live  in  spite  of  the  Government,  and  equally  certain  that 
under  the  law  of  18S4  large  numbers  of  public  communal  schools  have 
been  closed  and  their  teachers  deprived  of  emi)loyment.  Official  sta- 
tistics, which  have  been  systematically  reported  since  1836,  confirm 
these  statements.  For  comparison,  it  suffices  to  select  the  years  which 
mark,  respectively,  the  close  of  the  period  under  the  law  of  1842,  and 
that  under  the  Liberal  law  (i.  e.,  1878,  1883),  and  also  1890,  the  latest 
year  of  report.  The  changes  from  period  to  period  are  indicated  in  the 
statistics  of  enrollment  in  communal  and  adopted  schools  (private 
schools  have  not  been  included  in  the  returns  since  1878),  i^ercentage 
of  clerical  teachers,  and  the  proportion  of  income  derived'from  each 
contributing  source.    These  items  are  as  follows: 


Enrollment. 


Income  (per  eont)  from — 


Year. 


JuTai.    ^^^V^^ 


Total. 


1878 527,417         70.790     598.213 

1883 345,687*  325     346.012 

1800 j  i40.  G40  I     175, 305     616,  041 


Per 

cent 
of 

1)0|)U- 

lation 


i  Teach- ! 

era,     | 

'per  cent 

I  ,  of   ,!  State, 
tlericfil. 

I 


10.8  I 
5.9 
10 


17.2       47 

.2       50.5 
14. 8       39      , 


Prov- 
inces. 


2.2 
2 


Com- 
munes. 


Snb. 
scrip- 
tlons, 

1    bai- 

Char-    ano^a, 
liable      etc. 
'  fundH. 


Tuition  fees 
from— 


Par- 
onto. 


36.6  \  8.48  3.35 
35. 6  '  2.  58  2.  84 
47      I    3.47  1    2.36 


2.37 
6.48 
1.57 


The  fluctuation  in  the  teaching  body  is  the  most  significant  fact 
brought  out  in  the  above  showing.  Under  tbe  law  of  1870  the  teachers 
belonging  to  religious  denominations  were  practically  eliminated  from 
the  communal  schools.  They  were  free,  however,  to  continue  their  work 
in  the  church  schools,  which  received  nothing  from  public  funds.  That 
this  was  their  course  is  apparent  from  the  decline  in  public  school 
enrollment,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  children  withdrawn 
from  these  left  school  altogether.  Under  the  new  law  the  religious 
teachers  are.  being  rapidly  restoped  and  church  schools  adopted  in  the 
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place  of  nonsectarian  communal  schools,  which  are  consequently  sup- 
pressed. The  exteut  of  these  changes  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statistics,  quoted  by  M.  Bara  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  during 
the  discussion  of  the  educational  appropriations  for  1894.  Said  this 
member : 

YoQ  have  Buppressed  877  primary  schools,  228  infant  schools  (^coles  gardiennes), 
and  1,079  schools  for  adults,  a  total  of  2,184  public  schools,  with  44,987  scholars. 
You  have  struck  the  teachers  in  a  manner  incredible:  1,047  teachers  have  been 
placed  on  the  roll  of  those  awaiting  engagements  at  a  reduced  salary ;  1,500  received 
nothing.  You  have  decreased  the  salary  of  3,316  teachers.  I  cite  this  from  official 
returns.  To-day  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  part  of  the  appropriation  to  private 
education. 

Consider  the  situation  of  France,  which  has  six  times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Belgium. 

There  are  in  France  66,340  primary  public  schools.  We  have  but  5,000  schools, 
one-thirteenth  the  number  in  France.  The  schools  of  the  latter  are  attended  by 
4,400,000  scholars,  ours  by  433,000,  not  even  one-tenth.  Belgium  has  an  appropria- 
tion of  7,400,000  francs;  France  has  twenty-two  times  as  much  for  a  population 
which  is  only  six  times  as  large  as  ours. 

In  future  we  shall  pay  for  this  inferiority  of  our  population  as  compared  with 
that  of  France.  Where  suffrage  is  universal  it  is  necessary  that  everybody  should 
be  educated. 

We  may  add  that  actually,  after  ten  years  waiting,  there  are  more  than  580  teach- 
ers without  employment  because  their  places  have  been  declared  vacant  (en  dis- 
ponibilit^). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  school  attendance  quoted  above  is  in 
public  schools  only  and  the  funds  specified  are  the  State  appropriations. 
The  attendance  in  adopted  or  subsidized  schools  raises  the  total  attend- 
ance to  616,041,  and  local  appropriations  (provincial  and  communal) 
raise  the  public  funds  devoted  to  primary  education  to  a  total  of 
19,840,280  francs  ($3,870,877). 

That  these  changes  in  the  school  system  have  interfered  with  the 
true  purposes  of  elementary  education  seems  evident  also  from  the 
degree  of  illiteracy  prevailing  in  Belgium.  The  census  of  1890  gives 
38  per  cent  as.  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  entire  Kingdom,  or  by 
sex,  36  per  cent  of  men  and  40  per  cent  of  women. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  illiterates  by 
sex  and  age,  the  reporter  says: 

In  examining  this  table  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  among  the  children 
8  to  15  years  of  age  nearly  22^  per  cent  are  still  illiterate.  The  proportion  was  25 
per  cent  in  1880  and  fell  then  to  20  per  cent  for  those  from  15  to  25  years.  To-day 
the  latter  show  only  15  per  cent  of  illiterates.  The  actual  gain  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  between  15  and  25  years  of  age  able  to  read  and  write  has  thus  been  7^ 
per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years.*  It  is  among  the  persons  of  this  age  that  instruc- 
tion is  most  diffused.  For  those  above  25  years  of  age  the  statistics  show  a  con- 
stant decrease  in  the  number  of  literates.  This  is  true  both  of  the  census  of  1880 
and  of  1890.  The  diminution  varies  from  3  to  4  per  cent  for  each  quinquennial 
period.  (Census  1890,  vol.  1,  pp.  XLII,  XLIII.) 

»The  tables  show  an  increase  of  17.3  per  cent  in  the  total  population  15  to  25  years 
of  age  in  the  decade  1880-1890^  and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  proportion  abl<^ 

to  read  and  write,  or  a  gain  in  the  latter  of  7.5  per  cent.  r^^^^l^ 
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Auxiliary  agencies. — Belgium  is  par  excellence  a  country  of  beiielici- 
ary  associations  and  of  public  charities,  and  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  needs  of  poor  children  are  carefully  looked  after. 

The  boards  of  charity,  which  are  organized  on  a  legal  basis  in  each 
commune,  help,  as  we  have  seen,  in  defraying  the  cost  of  elementary 
education.  In  a  great  many  places  they  also  give  assistance  to  desti- 
tute families.    There  are  very  few  vagrant  children  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  school  savings  bank  has  been  fostered  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
thrift,  but  at  the  present  time  the  general  sentiment  of  teachers  seems 
to  be  opposed  to  the  system.    The  official  report  states  that — 

The  saviDgs  bank  is  not  fostered  in  the  sabsidized  schools  for  adults  and  for 
infantSy  and  has  little  development  in  the  subsidized  primary  schools.  As  to  com- 
munal or  public  schools,  the  savings  bank  works  well  in  the  primary  grades,  but 
has  little  success  in  the  infant  schools  and  schools  for  adults. 

The  total  investments  made  by  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  in  1890 
amounted  to  $721,856,  of  which  $45,227  only  were  from  pupils  of  the 
subsidized  schools. 

School  colonies  or  vacation  schools  for  the  poor  children,  which  origi- 
nated in  Zurich  in  1876,  flourish  in  Brussels  and  several  other  cities  of 
Belgium.  Their  purpose  is  to  afford*  the  poorest  children  of  the  great 
cities  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  country  during  the  heated  season,  with  the 
chance  for  useful  and  healthful  training  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
experiment  in  this  direction  in  Belgium  was  made  in  1886  by  Dr.  Kops, 
communal  councilor  at  Brussels.  He  endeavored  at  the  outset  to 
form  a  private  society,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Liberals,  for  the  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  undertaking.  Failing  in  this  he  appealed  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities  for  aid.  The  response  was  immediate.  From  that  time 
school  colonies  made  rapid  progress  in  Belgium.  Brussels,  the  capital, 
took  the  lead;  the  cities  of  Liege,  Verviers,  Anvers,  and  Gand  were  not 
far  behind.  Two  large  philanthropic  societies  of  Brussels,  the  Progr^s 
and  the  Marjunvins,  have  sustained  the  work  with  great  zeal — the  first, 
since  1888;  the  second,  since  1892.  They  are  aided  in  their  generous 
efforts  by  private  initiative,  and  by  subsidies  from  the  city  itself.  The 
latter  also  every  year  organizes  colonies  on  its  own  account. 

The  following  statistics  summarize  the  work  at  Brussels: 

Number  of  pupils. 


Year. 

Bru88ela. 

Progrds.          'Mar9UiiviD8. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.  1  Girls.  |  Boys. 

Girls. 

1S86 

30 
60 
60 
75 
63 

t 

30 

1887 

30 
60 
30 
65 
65 

90 

iw<8    

30 



150 

1889 

70 

7'i 

175 

IgffO    .             

203 

1891 

120  t          64 
IK)             94 
90            ftn 

239 

1892 

80 
94 

264 

M93 

30 

294 
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INTERMEDIATE   INSTRUCTION. 

Intermediate  instruction  (enseignement  moyen)  is  the  term  applied 
in  Belgium  to  that  part  of  instruction  wliicU  lies  between  the  primary 
schools,  whose  age  limit  is  14  years,  and  university  education,  upon 
which  students  enter  at  18  or  19  years  of  age.  Historically  the  insti- 
tutions for  intermediate  instruction  are  distinct  from  the  primary 
schools,  and  the  distinction  is  maintained  in  their  public  administra- 
tion. Between  the  two  classes  of  institutions,  however,  a  relation  is 
established  by  means  of  public  and  private  scholarships  awarded  gen- 
erally upon  competitive  examination. 

Classification  of  State  schools. — The  public  intermediate  schools  are  of 
two  classes,  those  supported  by  the  Government  and  those  maintained 
by  the  communes. 

The  Government  schools  are  of  two  grades — the  royal  ath(3nees  or 
higher  intermediate  schools,  whose  courses  comprise  seven  years,  and 
the  lower  intermediate  schools  of  three  years.  The  latter  include  what 
were  formerly  termed  superior  primary  schools,  and  also  the  industrial 
and  commercial  schools.  The  royal  ath(^n«^es  are  for  boys  only;  the 
lower  intermediate  include  schools  for  boys  and  also  for  girls. 

Number  of  schools  and  enrollment  in  the  same. — By  the  law  of  Sep- 
tember 20,1884,  the  number  of  athen(*es  is  fixed  at  20.  The  province  of 
Hainauthas  5,  Brabant  and  Lidge  each  3,  Anvers,  occidental  Flanders, 
and  Limbourg  each  2,  and  the  remaining  provinces,  i.  e.,  oriental 
Flanders,  Luxembourg,  and  Namur,  1  each.  As  shown  in  the  table 
(p.  1(>0),  the  athiinees  were  attended  in  1890  by  5,726  pupils.  Of  these, 
1,751  were  admitted  gratuitously  and  1,109  at  a  reduced  fee.  The  full 
fee  differs  in  the  several  ath^nc'ies  and  also  in  the  different  sections  of 
each,  the  lowest  fee  being  20  francs  (84)  and  the  highest  120  francs  ($24) 
per  annum.  Lower  intermediate  schools  (ocoles  moyennes  inferieures) 
can  not  exceed  100  for  boys  and  50  for  girls.  (Law  of  September  20, 
1884.)  Actually  in  1890  there  were  79  schools  of  this  class  for  boys, 
attended  by  12,475  pupils,  of  whom  4,537  were  admitted  gratuitously 
and  3,487  at  reduced  rates.  The  annual  fee  varies  in  these  schools 
also,  the  highest  being  72  francs  ($14.40)  per  annum  and  the  lowest  (pre- 
paratory section)  G  francs  ($1.20). 

The  number  of  this  class  of  schools  for  girls  in  1890  was  3G,  attended 
by  5,721  jnipils,  1,307  under  free  instruction  and  1,528  at  reduced  rates, 
and  the  remainder  paying  full  fees,  which  ranged  from  14  francs  ($2.80) 
to  120  francs  ($24)  per  annum. 

Support  and  control. — The  towns  in  which  these  State  schools  are 
situated  generally  give  the  buildings,  and  the  State  appropriation  cov- 
ers the  excess  of  the  current  expenditure  above  the  receipts  from  fees. 

Both  grades  of  schools  are  controlled  by  the  Government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  June  1,  1850,  subsequent  modifying  laws,  and 
royal  decrees. 
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Teachers — classification  and  salaries. — The  teaching  force  in  the  ath6- 
ndes  consists  of  a  prefect  of  studies,  professors^  and  masters  (surveil- 
lauts);  in  the  lower 'intermediate  schools  of  a  director  (in  schools  for 
girls  a  directress),  regents,  and  teachers.  The  prefects,  professors, 
directors,  and  regents  are  appointed  by  the  King,  the  masters  and 
teachers  by  the  minister.  The  prefects  and  professors  of  the  ath^nees 
must  Lave  a  doctor's  degree.  The  regents  and  teachers  of  the  lower 
schools  must  have  the  diploma  of  a  professor  agr(^ge,  which  is  obtained 
by  a  rigid  examination  before  a  special  committee,  or  for  the  lowest 
positions  the  diploma  of  a  primary  teacher.  A  special  diploma  (dipldme 
d'institutrice)  is  instituted  for  the  directresses  and  teachers  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  for  girls. 

The  salaries  are  fixed  as  follows: 


Inspector  of  stndieA  (pr^fet dca  dindos) 

ProleAsor  of  third  class 

Professor  of  second  class 

Professor  of  firstclass , 

Master  (surveillHDt)  of  second  class 

Haster  (sarveiUaut)  of  first  class , 

State  intermediate  tehoola  for  boyt. 

Director .  - 

Master  (regent )  of  second  class 

MaHter  (r-?gent)  of  first  class 

Teacher  (iustitutear)  of  second  class 

Teacher  (instituteur)  of  first  class 

State  intermediate  schools  for  girls. 

Directress 

lIUtrei»  (r^gente)  of  second  class 

Histrese  (r6gente)  of  first  class 

Teacher  (institutrice)  of  second  class 

Teacher  (institntrice)  of  first  class 

ProCeeeor  having  diploma  of  capacity  for  teaching  drawing,  music,  or  gymuufttics 


Salaries. 

^lini- 

Maxi- 

UIUDI. 

mum. 

$840 

$020 

520 

580 

640 

680 

740 

820 

440 

48U 

52U 

560 

6€0 

660 

400 

440 

460 

500 

820 

860 

400 

440 

560 

660 

4J)0 

440 

460 

500 

320 

360 

400 

440 

180 

22U 

The  professors  of  the  State  secondary  schools  have  the  right  to  a 
pension. 

Communal  schools — The  communal  schools  either  receive  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government,  in  return  for  which  they  must  admit  a  certain 
number  of  free  students,  or  are  maintained  wholly  by  the  communes. 
Of  the  former  there  are  eight  for  boys  and  four  for  girls.  They  must 
conform  to  Government  regulations  in  respect  to  i)rogrammes,  text- 
books, and  the  appointment  of  jirofessors. 

The  attendance  ui>on  the  communal  schools,  subsidized  and  exehi- 
sively  communal,  raises  the  total  number  of  students  in  public  inter- 
mediate schools  to  28.428,  of  whom  11,737  were  m  prei)aratory  classes. 

Examinations  and  diplomas. — The  athen^^es  occupy  about  the  same 
position  in  the  Belgian  system  of  education  as  the  lyc^'^es  do  in  the 
French  system  or  the  gymnasia  in  the  German.  Students  who  com- 
plete the  course  and  pa.ss  the  final  examinations  before  a  committee 
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appointed  by  the  Government  receive  a  diploma  (dipldme  de  sortie) 
which  admits  them  to  tlie  universities.  Students  who  complete  the 
courses  in  the  lower  intermediate  schools  for  either  boys  or  girls  and 
pass  a  final  examination  also  receive  a  diploma.  Annual  competitive 
examinations  (concours  g^n^raux)  for  distinctions  (i.e.,  honorable  men- 
tion and  prizes)  are  held  in  which  the  students  of  the  various  classes 
of  secondary  schools  participate. 

Special  courses  for  professors. — In  1847  the  Government  created  spe- 
cial pedagogical  courses  to  prepare  professors  for  the  ath(5n^es,  i.  e^ 
courses  of  humanities  at  Liege,  and  of  science  at  Ghent.  In  1852 
these  courses  were  organized  as  special  normal  schools  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1890,  when  they  were  merged  into  the  universities — ^the 
former  into  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters,  University  of  Li^ge; 
the  latter  into  the  faculties  of  science.  University  of  Ghent.  There 
still  remain  the  normal  courses  for  teachers  of  the  lower  secondary 
schools  of  the  State,  i.  e.,  for  teachers  of  boys'  schools  at  Ghent  and 
Nivelles,  and  for  teachers  of  girls'  schools  at  Brussels  and  Li^ge. 

Clerical  schools. — Parallel  with  the  public  provision  for  intermediate 
or  secondary  education  are  the  clerical  schools,  which  are  more  numerous 
than  the  public  schools.  It  is  stated  officially  that  salaries  are  higher 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  with  the  result  of  attracting  the  best 
teachers  to  the  clerical  schools. 

Curricula  and  programmes. — In  Belgium,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
question  of  classical  versus  scientific  training  has  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussed ever  since  the  organization  of  intermediate  instruction  (law  of 
1850).  On  account  of  the  freer  spirit  of  the  Belgian  system  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  science  and  modern  languages  has  had  less  opposition, 
than  in  adjoining  countries.  A  peculiar  complication,  however,  has 
affected  the  movement  in  Belgium.  Here  the  period  of  secondary 
study  is  shorter  than  in  either  France  or  Germany,  i.  e.,  five  or  six 
years,"  as  against  nine  or  ten.  This  has  made  it  difficult  for  students 
to  reach  the  standard  in  classical  studies  that  prevails  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  has  operated  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  Belgian  universi- 
ties. The  difficulties  have  necessarily  been  increased  by  the  endeavor 
to  provide  for  additional  studies.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  various  adjustments  attempted  from  time  to  time,  it  must  suffice  to 
present  here  the  present  organization  and  programmes  of  the  royal 
athen^es,  the  typical  secondary  schools  of  Belgium,  as  established  by 
royal  decree  of  August  5,  1888. 

The  athenees  are  divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows: 
^Latin  and  Greek  humanities. 

Latin  humanities. 

Modern  humanities. 

In  each  section  the  number  of  classes  or  years  of  study  is  seven. 


*As  deteriuined  by  the  requiremeuts  for  admissiou  to  the  degree  exaiuioations. 
See  page  185. 
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The  programme  of  the  section  of  Latin  and  Greek  humanities  com- 
prises the  following  subjects: 

Religion,  German,  Natural  sciences, 

Latin,  English,  Drawing, 

Greek,  History,  Writing, 

French,  Geography,  Music, 

Flemish,  Mathematics,  Gymnastics, 

Notions  of  the  constitntional  and  administrative  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  programme  of  the  section  of  the  Latin  humanities  is  the  same  as 
the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  that  Greek  is  replaced  by  extra  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

The  course  in  modem  humam'ties  is  also  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  addition  of  commercial  sciences.  The  last- 
named  section  is  composed  of  a  lower  division,  comprising  four  years' 
study,  and  of  two  higher  divisions,  the  scientific  and  the  commercial 
and  industrial,  each  composed  of  three  classes. 

In  the  adaptation  of  these  programmes  to  the  differeht  sections  of 
Belgium,  i.  e.,  the  French  or  Walloon,  and  the  Flemish  or  Dutch,  only 
the  courses  in  modern  language  are  varied. 

The  following  schemes  show  the  number  of  hours'  a  week  assigned  to 
each  study  in  the  ath^n^es  of  the  Walloon  districts : 

[Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  nomber  of  hoars  for  optional  studies.] 


studies. 


Seiigion 

Latin 

6rc«k 

French 

nemisb  or  German  (obligatory) 

€»«nnan  or  Flemish  (optional) 

English 

History 

Geography 

ICathematiCR 

Katoral  sciences 

Drawing * 

Mnsic  (optional) 

Gymnastics    (two    hoars   daring 
recreation) 

Total  boors  of  obligatory  les- 
sons  


Classes. 


Sev- 
enth. 


2 

(1) 


23 


Sixth.    Fifth.  Fourth.,  Third.  Second.    First. 


2 

(1) 


28 


2 

(1) 


3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

3 

2 

(2) 

(1) 


6 

3 

3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

3 

2 

(2) 

(1) 


29 


291 


5 

3 

3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

3 

2 

(2) 

(1) 


6 

3 

3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

3 

2 

(2) 

(1) 


TotaL 


14 
68 
26 
28 
20 

<!> 

(8) 

14 

7 

21 

8 

«+(8) 

(7) 


LATIN  HUMANITIES. 


Seligion 

Latin 

Trench 

Flemish  or  German  (obligatory). 

German  or  Flemish  (optional) 

Ibglisb 

History 

Geography 

Hathematics  a 


Katoral  sciences  a. 


Drawing 

Hosic  (optional) 

Gymnastics    (two    hours   during 
recreation) 


Total  hoars  of  obligatory  les- 


2 
(1) 


2 
(1) 


2 
(1) 


(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 


2 
(1) 


2 
8 
8 
3 
(2) 
(2) 
2 


3 
3 
2 

(1) 


2 

8 

3 

3 

(2) 

'\ 

1 
6 
3 
o 

64 

2 

(1) 


23  I  28  I 


27  ' 


27       30  27 


29  28 


2 
8 
3 
8 
(2) 

'\ 

\ 
8 
8 


64 
2 

(1) 


14 
53 
28 
20 
(8) 
(8) 
14 

7 
34 
23 

9 
15 
14 
(7> 


29  28 


a  After  the  third  class  (troisi^me)  for  mathematics  and  the  second  class  for  natural  sciouceH,  thero 
ii  a  bifurcation,  and  students  may  choose  between  the  two  series  indicated  in  the  programme. 
h  Not  including  manipulations. 
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MODERN  HUMANITIES. 
[Figures  in  parcntbcses  indicate  number  of  houra  for  optional  stadieft.] 


Studies. 


KelJfjion 

French 

FlemiHh  or  En^linU  (prin- 
cipal language) , 

Gorman  or  EngliHh  (addi- 
tional language) 

English 

History 

Geography 

Mat  hematics 

Natural  soienccH 

Commercial  sciences 

Drawing 

Music  (optional) 

Gymnastics  (two  hours 
during  recreation) 


Classes. 


Sev- 
enth. 


2 
(1) 


Sixth. 


2 
(1) 


Total  hotirs  of  ohlig- 
atorj-  lessons 


21 


2C 


Fifth. 


2 
0) 


Fourth. 


3 
(2)  2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
8 
2 
(1) 


28     28 


Third.    Second.     First 


3 

3 

(3)  t    3 

2 

1 

6  I    3 

3 

....'    3 

2     (2) 

(1) 


3 

3 

(3)1    3 

2 

1 

G  <    3 

2  a4 
....,    4 

3  (2) 
(l) 


•la^  '    nier- 


(2)1    2 

2 

1 

Q  I     3 

....  o4 

.....    4 

3     (2) 

(1) 


Total. 


14 
40 


27 


18 
(10)  I 
14 
7 
34 
9 
3 
16 
(7) 


10 


23 

15 

14 

8+(C) 


30     27     28     27     30  I  28     30 


I      !      I 


a  After  troisi^me  for  mathematics  and  the  Rccond  clnss  for  natural  sciences,  there  is  a  bifurcation, 
and  students  may  chou:ie  between  the  two  series  indicated  in  the  prograjume. 

The  organization  decreed  in  1881,  which  is  replaced  by  that  of  1887, 
also  comprised  two  distinct  sections,  i.  e.,  section  of  humanities  and 
the  professional  (industrial  and  commercial).  The  former  included 
three  parallel  courses,  one  based  upon  Greek  and  Latin,  the  other  two 
upon  Latin  without  Greek.  Of  the  two  Latin  courses,  one  was  adapted 
to  students  who  gave  preference  to  mathematics  and  physics,  the  other 
to  those  who  desired  natural  science,  especially,  as  a  prei>aratioii  for 
tlie  medical  faculty.  This  attempt  at  extreme  specialization  is  now 
abandoned.  The  apparent  division  of  the  classical  course  into  two 
parallel  cour.ses  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  making  Greek  optional, 
students  being  allowed  to  substitute  for  this  study  exti^  mathematics 
and  science.  The  new  name  given  to  the  section  which  omits  the 
classics,  i.  e.,  modern  humanities,  in  place  of  professional,  emx)hasizes 
the  tendency  to  make  it  more  truly  a  culture  course  than  a  technical 
course. 

The  lower  intermediate  schools  have  been  regarded  both  as  schools 
preparatory  to  the  athenees  and  as  finishing  schools  for  students 
obliged  to  enter  early  upon  practical  pursuits.  Recent  modifications 
have  resulted  in  a  programme  more  especially  adapted  to  the  latter 
purpose  thi*n  heretofore.  It  is,  however,  permitted  to  the  directors  to 
modify  the  model  course  by  introducing  Latin  for  students  who  intend 
to  enter  the  classical  section  of  an  ath(3nee.  The  model  course  is  as 
follows : 
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Sttbjccit  of  study  and  the  time  assigned  to  each  in  the  lotPtr  iniermcdiaio  schools  of  the  State 
{£cole8  moyennea  de  Vetat)  for  hoy 8, 


Subjects. 


Keligion 

French 

Flemish  (obligutor}"  in  Flomish  clintricts) 

Flemish  or  German  (obligatory  in  Walloon  districtn) 

First  optional  gtndy,  German  (Flemish  districts) ;  Flemish  or  German 

( Walloon  district B) 

Second  optional  atndy,  English 


Thlnl        Second         First 
rlasHorr'**'^'*'"''     ^Ift^.or 
j     year.     |     year. 


History 

Geoftraphy 

Mathematics 

Katuralscienc-fS 

Bookkeeping  and  olemouM  of  commercial  law. 

Drawing 

Music  (optional) 

G^'mna»Ucs  (three  hours  during  recreation)  .. 


1 

4 

62 


a3 


1 

fc2 

1 


2 

1 
6 

62 
2 
2 

al 


Total  obligatory  hours  . 


28 


29 


a  Optional. 


fcKot  including  field  and  laboratory  exercihos. 


Subjects  of  instruction  and  number  of  hours  a  week  assigned  to  each  in  State  intermediate 

school  for  girls. 


Subjects. 


Religion 

French 

Flemiit h  (in  obligatory  Flemish  districts) 

Flemish  or  Gemiun  (In  obligatory  Walloon  districts) 

First  optional  language,  Flemish  (Flemish  districts) ;  Flemish  or  Ger- 
man ( Walloon  districts) ;  second  optional  language,  English 

History . 


Geography 

liaturai  sciences  and  notions  of  hygiene 

Comroerciol  sciences 

MathematicH 

Manual  work,  notions  of  domestic  economy. 

Ihrawing 

Mnsic 

Gymnastics  (two  hours  during  recreations) . 


Total  number  of  hours  for  obligatory  lessons. 


Finances, — By  reference  to  the  table,  page  IGO,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  current  expenditure  for  intermediate  schools  amounted  in  1890  to 
$1,217,679.  The  income  from  all  sources  was  $1,270,731,  a  slight  excess 
over  the  current  expenditure.  Of  this  income  the  State  furnished  53 
per  cent,  the  communes  26  per  cent,  the  provinces  0.7  per  cent,  and 
tuition  fees  16.7  per  cent.  The  small  balance  Mas  from  i)ioperty,  gifts, 
etc  The  appropriation  from  the  public  treasury  for  administration 
and  inspection  services,  for  prizes,  scholarships,  training  and  examina- 
tions of  professors,  etc.,  not  included  in  the  above,  amounted  to  about 
♦81,000. 

SUPEUIOR   INSTRUCTION. 

The  universities  and  their  origin. — The  establishments  for  superior 
instruction  in  Belgium  are  the  two  State  universities,  Ghent  in  the 
Flemish  section,  and  Liege  in  the  French;  the  Iiidei)endent  University 
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of  Brussels  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain.  The  last  named  is 
the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  Belgium,  having  been  founded  in  1426  by 
Jean  IV,  Duke  of  Brabant.  Like  the  ancient  universities  of  France, 
it  was  suppressed  during  the  revolutionary  period  (October  25,  1"^97). 
It  was  temporarily  reorganized  in  181G,  and  finally  in  1835. 

The  faculties  established  at  Brussels  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  University  (1806)  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
University  of  Brussels,  although  the  university,  as  such,  was  not 
created  until  1834.  In  1816,  or  the  year  following  the  union  with  the 
Netherlands,  universities  were  founded  at  Ghent  and  Liege. 

The  Government  which  was  established  in  1830  recognized,  provi- 
sionally, the  three  universities  existing  at  the  time,  i.  e.,  Ghent,  Li^ge, 
and  Louvain.  By  a  law  of  1835  the  two  former  were  constituted  State 
universities,  their  organization,  conduct,  and  courses  of  study  to  be 
determined  and  their  maintenance  provided  by  the  Government.  The 
same  law  instituted  examining  juries,  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  and 
the  two  chambers,  for  conferring  academic  degrees.  From  that  time 
until  1876  the  degree-conferring  function  remained  detached  from  the 
universities. 

Constitution  of  State  universities. — As  constituted  by  the  law  of  1835 
each  of  the  State  universities  comprises  four  faculties,  i.  e.,  of  philosophy 
and  letters,  of  science  (mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  sciences),  of 
law,  and  of  medicine.  In  pursuance  of  the  provision  that  the  faculty 
of  sciences  at  Ghent  should  offer  the  instruction  necessary  for  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  civil  architecture,  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  tbe  same  faculty  at  Li^ge  the  instruction  required  for  the  arts  and 
manufactures  and  mining  industries,  a  school  of  civil  engineers  was 
attached  to  the  former  and  a  mining  school  to  the  latter.  (Regulation 
of  September  27,  1836.) 

From  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1835,  the  Government  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  developing  the  State 
universities.  In  1849  a  second  law  was  passed  defining  more  specifically 
the  organic  character  and  the  standards  of  these  institutions.  Subse- 
quent laws,  especially  that  of  1890,  have  increased  the  authority  of  the 
universities  by  according  them  a  representation  in  the  examining 
juries,  but  their  constitution  and  scholastic  functions  remain  substan- 
tially as  determined  by  the  law  of  1849. 

Professors, — The  teaching  corps  comprises  professors,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  appointed  by  the  King.  They  must  have  a  doctor's 
degree  and  must  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  university 
duties.  These  duties,  as  also  the  privileges  which  professors  enjoy, 
and  the  penalties  to  which  they  are  subject,  are  prescribed  by  the  law 
or  by  royal  decrees.  The  annual  salaries  are  7,000  francs  ($1,400)  for 
extraordinary  professors  and  5,000  francs  ($1,000)  for  ordinary,  with  a 
possible  augmentation  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  francs  ($200  to  $600).  Pro- 
fessors  are  retired  as  ^m^rite,  with  an  annual  pension  equal  to  the  aver- 
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age  salary  of  the  last  five  years  of  service,  when  they  reach  their 
seventieth  year,  or  if  disabled  by  serious  aud  permanent  infirmity. 
The  law  allows  for  each  university  13  professors  in  the  sciences,  12  in 
p!iilo8ophy,  10  in  medicine,  and  7  in  law.  In  case  of  necessity  one  or 
two  additional  professors  may  be  appointed  in  each  faculty.  (Law  of 
July  15,  1849,  art  10,  modified  by  laws  of  May  22,  1882,  and  May  22, 
1892.)  In  1891  Ghent  had  a  staff  of  67  professors  in  the  four  faculties 
and  24  professors  and  teachers  in  the  special  schools;  Liege,  C8  pro- 
fessors in  the  faculties  and  17  professors  and  teachers  in  the  special 
schools. 

Special  professors  called  agr^g^s  are  also  assigned  to  each  university 
in  such  numbers  and  for  such  courses  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
The  conditions  of  the  service  have  been  the  subject  of  many  decrees. 
At  present,  aspirants  must  have  a  doctor's  degree  and  also  a  si)ecial 
diploma  indicating  high  attainments  in  some  distinct  department  of 
knowledge. 

The  courses  which  the  agr^g^s  give  are  additional  to  the  regular 
courses;  they  have  no  salaries,  but  may  receive  fees,  and  may  be 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  as  law,  medicine,  etc.  The  agr^g^s,  natu- 
rally, become  candidates  for  vacant  chairs,  so  that  the  service  is  in  a 
sense  a  preparation  for  full  professorships.  There  are  also  assistants 
for  laboratory  exercises  and  clinics.  The  professors  and  assistants, 
with  the  officers  of  administration,  raised  the  personnel  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent  to  a  total  of  161  in  1891,  and  that  of  Li^ge  to  188. 

Officers  of  administratian, — The  official  authorities  of  each  university 
are  the  rector,  the  secretary,  the  deans  of  faculties,  the  academic  council 
and  the  college  d'assesseurs.  The  rector  is  appointed  by  the  King  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  He  is  the  executive  head  of  the  university  and 
has  general  charge  of  all  its  affairs.  He  may  at  his  will  convoke  the 
college  d'assesseurs  for  advice.  This  body  consists  of  the  secretary 
of  the  academic  council  and  the  deans  of  faculties.  The  latter,  as  also 
the  secretaries,  are  chosen  by  the  professors  themselves  •  and  are  thus 
their  direct  representatives.  The  academic  council  consists  of  all  the 
professors  of  a  university  who,  in  their  collective  capacity,  determine  the 
conduct  of  the  scholastic  affairs  as  the  management  of  courses,  time- 
tables, etc. 

Through  these  advisory  functions  the  professors  have  really  a  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  universities.  Their  chief  importance  in 
this  respect,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  represented  in  the 
conseil  de  perfectionnement  of  superior  instruction,  which  the  minister 
must  convoke  at  least  once  a  month.  The  constitution  of  this  council 
is  as  follows :  Eight  professors  (one  from  each  faculty  of  the  universi- 
ties), the  two  rectors,  the  two  Government  inspectors  (administrateurs- 
inspecteurs),  and  other  members  of  the  teaching  profession  chosen  by 
the  minister.  This  council  gives  advice  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
superior  instruction.    It  should  be  added  that,  while  the  rectors  have 
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general  charge  of  students,  the  professors  exercise  disciplinary  authority 
over  those  of  their  respective  classes,  and  may  even  suspend  a  disor- 
derly student. 

Fees  for  students. — Students  are  received  and  enrolled  by  the  rector, 
the  fee  for  enrollment  being  15  francs  ($3).  After  this  formality  is 
completed,  the  student  takes  out  a  ticket  for  the  studies  of  the  courses 
he  proposes  to  follow.  The  fee  for  the  ticket  is  250  francs  ($50)  in 
philosophy,  literature,  and  law,  and  200  francs  ($40)  in  the  other  facul- 
ties. There  are  also  fees  for  the  use  of  laboratories,  for  clinics,  etc., 
and  extra  fees  for  special  lessons  or  courses. 

Lessons  and  courses. — Instruction  is  given  in  the  French  language, 
except  by  special  dispensation  from  the  minister.  A  lesson  occupies 
at  least  an  hour.  Courses  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  student  has 
not  less  than  three  hours  of  lessons  each  day,  not  comprising  clinics 
and  laboratory  exercises. 

The  minimum  duration  of  the  course  is  determined  by  the  require- 
ments for  degrees,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Attendance  upon  the  lessons  is  obligatory,  and  every  three  months 
the  professors  report  to  the  rector  students  who  fail  in  this  obligation. 

Scholarships  and  prizes, — Students  of  ability  who  can  not  afford  the 
expenses  of  university  education  may  be  assisted  by  schohirships 
(bourses),  of  which  the  State  maintains  1-0,  of  the  annual  value  of  $80 
each.  Study  in  foreign  countries  is  promote<l  by  traveling  scholarships, 
21  in  number,  of  the  annual  value  of  $400  each  and  available  for  two 
years.  Competitive  exauiination  for  the  latter  is  open  only  to  i>ersons 
who  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  of  pharmacist,  or  of  engineer. 
Annuiil  competitive  examinations  (concours  universitaire)  are  held,  at 
which  the  successful  contestants  receive  medals,  accompanied  with 
prizes  of  books  or  money  amounting  to  $80  each. 

The  universities  of  Brussels  and  Louvain  have  each  the  four  faculties 
of  the  same  order  as  those  of  the  State  universities,  to  which  Louvain 
adds  the  faculty  of  theology.  As  shown  in  the  table  (p.  IGO),  the  com- 
bined attendance  upon  the  four  universities  in  1800-91  was  5,004,  dis- 
tribut^^d  as  follows: 


Faciiltica. 

Me«li- 
cino. 

187 
282 
557 
445 

Total 

Univoraitiea. 

Philos- 
ophy 

and  let- 
tcrrt. 

I 

Total 
ol  far- 

ultlCD. 

FncnKv 
of  the- 
ology. 

Special 
schools. 

175 
235 
115 
397 

f;iciil 
ties  Hud 
speeial 
acliooU. 

Ghent 

75 
221 
147 

210 

186           163 
338           3(5 
SCu  ■         477 
391           317 

613 
1,148 
1.548 
1,363 

40* 

788 

Li^po 

1  383 

Brii.ssel!* 

1,663 

1    SiU\ 

Louviiiii 

Total 

655 

1,  282  1     1,  264 

1                1 

1,471 

4,672 

40          0"*2  1      s  ii-'U 

Buildings  and  equipments. — Under  the  law  of  1835  the  task  of  furnish- 
ing suitable  buildings  for  the  State  universities  was  left  to  the  cities 
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in  which  they  were  located.  This  obligation,  willingly  undertaken,  in 
time  proved  too  great  a  drain  upon  the  resouixies  of  the  cities.  Their 
inability  to  bear  the  burden  alone  was  particularly  manifest  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1876,  which  greatly  extended  the  scientific  work 
of  the  universities.  An  official  inquiry  with  respect  to  buildings  and 
equipments  resulted  in  a  special  State  appropriation  for  these  pur- 
poses amounting  to  $900,000,  i.  e.,  $550,000  for  Liege,  and  the  balance 
for  Ghent.  With  this  assistance  the  work  of  erecting  new  buildings 
and  of  reconstructing  or  enlarging  the  old  has  been  pushed  with  vigor. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  new  struc^tures  are  the  Institute  of 
Sciences  for  the  University  of  Ghent,  completed  in  1889,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry,  University  of  Liege.^ 

The  triennial  report,  1889-1891,  which  brings  the  statement  to  the 
end  of  the  period,  shows  a  total  exi>enditure  for  the  new  constructions 
of  $1,782,070,  of  which  $293,445  had  been  expended  during  the  three 
years  specified. 

Current  income  and  expenditures. — The  State  appropriation  for  supe- 
rior education  amounted  in  1891  to  $435,154,  upon  which  there  was  an 
expenditure  of  $427,374.  This  includes  costs  of  administration  and 
examinations,  current  expenditures,  and  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures, i.  e.,  for  buildings  and  equipments. 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  and  for  material  for  the  two  universities 
in  1891  was  as  follows: 


Ghent  . 
Liego. . 


SalarioH.    Material. 


$121,015  I        29,919 
127,0411  I         a9,552 


In  addition  to  the  State  appropriations  the  two  universities  received 
about  $4,400  from  couinmual  and  i)rovincial  funds,  of  which  a  little 
more  than  half  was  for  scholarships.  The  University  of  Brussels 
receives  an  annual  allowance  from  the  city  and  also  from  the  Province 
of  Brabant.  The  former  amounted  in  1891  to  $12,320,  and  the  latter  to 
$4,000. 

Fees,  which  are  the  chief  source  of  income  for  Brussels  and  Louvaiu, 
are  the  same  as  at  the  State  universities. 

Degrees, — Until  a  recent  date  the  distinctive  feature  of  superior 
instruction  in  Belgium  was  the  separation  of  the  scholastic  and  the 
degree  conferring  functions.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  1835  authorized 
the  universities  to  confer  certain  diplomas.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
tinctions merely,  and  carried  no  rights  in  the  Kingdom. 


•For  description  of  the  new  buildings  see  report  of  the  minister  npon  superior 
infttruction,  1889-1891,  Chap.  II,  pp.  34-46.  See  also  an  interi'sting  nionograpli, 
"Esquisse  Ilistoriquo  sur  les  Batimcnts  Universitaires,"  published  by  a  coniuiittee 
of  the  students'  association  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Liege. 
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As  defined  in  a  regulation  of  October  12,  1838,  the  university  diplo- 
mas are  of  two  orders — an  honorary  diploma  delivered  to  persons 
(native  or  foreign)  possessed  of  a  doctor's  degree,  and  who  shall  have 
given  proof  of  superior  ability,  and  a  scientific  diploma  conferred  upon 
examination.  Subsequently  (1853)  a  special  scientific  diploma  carry- 
ing the  degree  of  doctor  was  created  in  the  interest  of  persons  who, 
after  having  obtained  the  legal  diploma  of  doctor,  should  apply  them- 
selves successfully  to  some  scientific  specialty.  Subsequent  legislation 
has  not  aft'ected  these  diplomas. 

The  authority  to  confer  the  legal  degrees,  without  which  no  one  can 
enter  upon  professional  life  in  Belgium,  was  relegated,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  jury  constituted  by  the  legislative  bodies,  and  necessarily  subject 
to  political  and  oiBcial  influences.  The  separation  was  emphasized  in 
1857,  when  the  provisions  relative  to  the  examinations  for  degrees  were 
detached  from  the  law  controlling  superior  instruction,  and  embodied 
in  a  distinct  law.  (Law  May  17, 1857.)^  This  policy  has  detracted  from 
the  honors  and  dignities  of  the  universities,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
has  prevented  that  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  results  of  university  training.  The  advocates  of  a 
different  policy  gained  a  concession  in  1876,  when  a  tentative  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  universities  (both  State  and  free)  to  hold  exam- 
inations for,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  like  manner  as  the  central  jury, 
the  decisions  in  all  cases  to  be  subject  to  confimation  by  a  State  com- 
mittee (commission  d'ent^rinement).    (Law  of  May  10, 1876.) 

Three  years  later  (1879)  a  special  inquiry  was  instituted  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  universities  fulfilled  the  trust  thus  reposed  in 
them.  The  investigation  was  maintained  for  four  years  and  meanwhile 
the  experiment  authorized  in  1876  was  prolonged.  The  report  of  the 
investigation  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1886  a  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Thonissen,  minister  of  the  interior  and 
of  public  instruction,  with  a  view  to  giving  permanent  effect  to  the  ten- 
tative essay  of  1876.  After  prolonged  examination  and  discussion,  the 
project  was  adopted  February  27, 1890.  Henceforth  the  degree-confer- 
ring authorities  are  the  four  universities  and  a  central  jury  in  which  the 
State  universities  and  the  free  universities  have  equal  representation. 
The  degrees  specified  in  the  law  are  of  two  orders,  called,  respectively, 
candidat/C  and  doctor. 

The  seven  degrees  of  the  inferior  order  are  candidate  in  philosophy 
and  letters;  in  law;  in  physical  sciences;  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery;  notary;  engineer.  To  each  of  the  first  five  degrees  enumer- 
ated corresponds  a  doctor's  degree.  Of  the  same  order  are  the  degree 
of  pharmacist,  civil  engineer  of  mines,  civil  engineer.  The  degree  of 
candidate  in  philosophy  and  letters,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the 


•See  Recneil  des  lois  et  arr^t^s  relatifs  k  reuseignement  snp^rienr,  pp.  145-159. 
L'enseignement  public  on  Belgiquc,  Hiatoire  et  exposd  do  la  Li^gislatiou  par  £mile 
Greyson,  I.     Enseiguemeut  Bup^rieur,  p.  29. 
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bachelor's  degree  in  this  countiy,  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  degree  of 
candidate  in  law,  and  the  degree  of  candidate  in  natural  sciences,  for 
that  of  candidate  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery.  Moreover  no 
one  can  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  the  lower  degree  in  phi- 
losophy and  letters  or  in  natural  sciences  unless  he  produces  the  cer- 
tificate of  intermediate  studies,  showing  that  he  has  pursued  in  the  one 
ca^^e  a  course  of  classical  study  for  at  least  six  years,  in  the  other  case 
the  modern  secondary  course  for  at  least  five  years.  In  the  absence  of 
such  certificates  the  aspirant  must  submit  to  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion. In  general,  the  degree  of  candidate  is  a  prereijuisite  for  that  ot 
doctor  of  the  same  order. 

The  law  fixes  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  examinations  and 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  same.  A  university  may  confer  degrees 
only  upon  its  own  students.  Before  'the  degree  conferred  either  by  a 
university  or  the  central  jury  can  have  any  practical  effect  it  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  special  committee  (commission  d'ent^rinement),  con- 
sisting of  two  councilors  of  the  court  of  appeal  (cours  de  cassation), 
two  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  two  members  of  the 
section  of  sciences  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  section  of  fine  arts,  all  appointed  annually  by  royal  decree. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  as  to  the  minimum  number  of  years 
of  study  required  of  candidates  for  the  several  degrees,  the  number  of 
examinations  for  each,  and  the  subjects  to  be  covered  by  each  examina- 
tion are  a  significant  index  of  the  standards  of  liberal  and  professional 
training  in  Belgium.  The  full  consideration  of  these  particulars  be- 
longs, however,  rather  to  a  discussion  of  higher  education  in  and  of 
itself  considered  than  to  a  mere  outline  of  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation, such  as  is  here  attempted.  The  following  tabulated  particu- 
lars* complete  the  survey  of  the  formal  requirements  for  degrees: 


Degrees. 


Candidate  in  philosophy  and  letters 

Doctor  of  philosophy  and  letters 

Candidate  in  law 

Doctor  of  law 

Candidate  notary 

Candidate  in  physical  sciences  and  niHtbeiuatica. 
Doctor  of  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  — 

Candidate  in  natural  sciences 

Doctor  of  natural  sciences 

Candidate  in  medicine,  surgery',  and  midwifery. . 

Doctor  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifer>' 

Pharmacist 

Candidate  engineer 

Civil  engineer  of  mines 

Civil  engineer 


I  Minimum 
'     number 
of  years  of ! 


Number  of 
I   examina- 

tiuuH. 


Fee  for 
each  ex- 
amination. 


stuuy. 



2 

2 

a$IOor$20 

2 

lor  2 

10  or  620 

1 

1 

20 

2 

2  or  3 

20 

3 

3 

20 

2 

lor  2 

10  or  20 

2 

lor  2 

10  or  20 

clor2 

lor  2 

10  or  r/2J 

2 

1  or  2 

19  or  62) 

2 

2 

10  or  2  J 

3 

3 

10 

2 

3 

10 

2 

2 

20 

3 

3 

20 

3 

3 

20 

fl$10  for  aspirants  for  the  doctors'  degree;  $20  for  aspirants  for  the  legal  degrees. 
b  For  tbn  single  examination. 

eFor  candidates  who  propose  a  subsequent  course  in  medicine,  one  year  of  .study  required.    Aspir- 
ants for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  natural  sciences  or  degree  of  pharmaci.Ht  must  take  two  yours"  study. 
d  Aspirants  For  medical  degrees. 

*  Compiled  from  L'Enseignemeut  supdrieiir,  par  fimile  Groysou,  pp.  194-214, 226-228. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  tlie  law  of  1800  women  are 
admitted  to  all  academic  degrees.  By  a  provision  of  the  previous  law 
(May  20,  187G)  the  Government  was  authorized  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  women  might  practice  medicine  and  pharmacy.  They 
are,  however,  still  denied  admission  to  the  bar. 

Scientific  and  liter aru  academies j  libraries^  etc, — The  interests  of  higher 
education  are  promoted  by  the  great  number  of  learned  societies  in 
which  Belgium  abounds.  Among  these  are  the  lloyal  Medical  Academy 
at  Brussels,  which  receives  an  annual  grant  of  $  4,000  from  the  State, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  also  at  Brussels, 
whicli  receives  annually  $8,000  from  the  State,  and  the  Eoyal  Museum 
at  Brussels  for  the  State  collections  in  natural  history.  Belgium  has 
also  many  public  libraries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Royal  Library  at 
Brussels.  The  public  libraries  of  Ghent,  Lifege,  and  Louvain  are  con- 
nected with  the  respective  universities.  These  libraries  are  adminis- 
tered in  a  very  liberal  spirit;  they  are  open  daily  for  consultation  and 
as  a  rule  volumes  arc  lent  at  the  discretion  of  the  librarians. 

The  spirit  and  the  conditions  under  which  education  is  fostered  in 
Belgium  seem  naturally  to  favor  a  movement  like  that  of  university 
extension.  The  University  of  Ghent  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in 
the  Continent  of  Europe  to  enter  into  this  movement.  Liege  and  Bitis- 
sels  were  not  slow  to  follow,  and  the  work  is  now  maintained  by  an 
association  in  which  all  three  of  the  universities  are  represented. 

TECHNICAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   SCUOOLS. 

The  survey  of  the  educational  provision  of  Belgium  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  special  schools  of  art  and  industry 
(enseignement  si)if»cial)  for  which  Belgium  is  justly  distinguished.     Pro 
vision  for  this  order  of  training  fintedates  the  present  Government,  and 
became  the  subject  of  debate  and  legislation  soon  after  its  organization. 

Industrial  and  technical  schools  are  generally  established  by  com- 
munal authorities  or  by  private  societies,  l}ut  if  subsidized  b^*^  the 
State  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
of  industry,  and  of  public  works.     They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Superior  school  of  commerce  at  Antwerp  (founded  1852);  provincial 
school  of  llainaut  at  Mons  (1837);  industrial  schools;  apprenticeship 
schools  (ateliers  d'apprentissage);  professional  schools  and  courses; 
schools  of  donu\stic  economy,  and  housework  for  girls.  The  names  of 
the  first  two  and  the  last  in  the  list  sufficiently  indicate  their  purpose. 
The  industrial  schools  arc  characterized  in  official  reports  as  schools 
intended  "  to  give  the  workman  scientific  instruction  which  ho  is  unable 
to  obtain  in  the  workshop;  to  procure  for  him  the  means  of  improv- 
ing his  nmterial  condition  and  of  developing  his  intelligence;  to  lead 
him  gradually  away  from  the  tyranny  of  routine,  and  to  increase  the 
economic  value  of  his  labor,  aiul  thus  to  enable  him  to  contribute  to 
increased  production  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  national  benefit.'' 
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These  scliools  arc  supported  mainly  by  GovenimeDt  and  municipal 
grants.  Tuition  is  free.  The  sessions  are  held  generally  in  the 'even- 
ing and  on  Sunday  morning,  although  several  have  also  week  day  ses- 
sions. The  courses  are  not  uniform,  being  determined  on  the  technical 
side  by  the  requirements  of  local  industries.  The  general  course  com- 
prises the  French  or  Flemish  language  according  to  the  geographical 
location  of  the  schools;  mathematics  in  its  applications  to  industry; 
physics,  theoretical  and  applied;  chemistry,  general  and  applied;  me- 
chanics, hygiene,  industrial  economy,  and  drawing.  T^he  last  named 
is  the  basis  of  the  instruction. 

Pupils  are  admitted  generally  at  14  years  of  age  (12  years  at  least). 
They  must  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Apprenticeship  schools  (ateliers  d'apprentissage)  liad  their  origin  in 
Ghent,  the  first,  established  in  1817,  having  been  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  artisans.  Founded  at  the  time  when  the  introduction  of 
machinery  was  transforming  all  branches  of  the  linen  industry,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  province,  the  new  institution  suggested  the  means  of  pre- 
paring artisans  for  the  changed  condition  of  their  work.  As  the  result 
of  a  special  investigation  authorized  b3'  the  Government  in  1840,  appren- 
ticeship schools  were  recognized  as  a  legitiraateobject  of  communal  and 
State  support.  They  were  brought  under  State  inspection  in  1840.  Itis 
in  the  Flemish  provinces  that  this  particular  class  of  schools  abounds, 
all  but  1  of  the  37  in  operation  in  1889  being  distributed  in  these  two 
divisions,  i.  e.,  27  in  West  and  9  in  East  Flanders. 

The  professional  (technical)  schools  and  courses  include  a  number  of 
highly  developed  apprenticeship  schools  of  weaving  in  the  Flemish 
provinces,  and  similar  schools  established  in  other  provinces  in  the 
interest  of  specific  industries,  as  telegrai)hy,  printing,  tailoring,  car- 
pentry, etc.  Technical  schools  for  the  benefit  of  young  women  have 
been  established  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Yerviers,  and  Ghent,  and 
courses  less  extensive  in  a  few  small  communes.  These  schools  and 
courses  combine  an  advanced  course  of  instruction  in  the  studies  of 
the  elementary  schools,  with  special  training  in  drawing  and  iu  some 
industry  adapted  to  women,  as  decorative  art,  artificial  flower  work, 
cutting  and  fitting,  etc. 

The  schools  of  household  industry  for  young  girls  are  intended 
iespecially  to  prepare  the  daughters  of  workmen  to  manage  their  homes 
with  thrift,  order,  and  a  duo  regard  for  sanitary  requirements.  The 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  1872  by  private  initia- 
tive. The  example  was  rapidly  followed  and  the  beneficial  efiFects  of  the 
schools  became  so  manifest  that  in  1887  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion adopted  measures  for  the  introduction  of  domestic  economy  and 
household  work  into  the  courses  of  all  elementary  schools  for  girls. 
An  official  circular  was  issued  presenting  a  carefully  elaborated  pro- 
gramme for  the  guidance  of  elementary  teachers  in  this  i)art  of  their 
duties.     This  measure,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  deviation  from  the 
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general  educational  policy  of  Belgium.  Although  special  stress  is 
placed  upon  industrial  and  technical  training,  the  tendency  is  to  keep 
this  distinct  from  general  instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  the  practical  courses  in  housework  and  sewing 
for  girls,  and  elementary  lessons  in  agriculture  and  practical  applica- 
tions in  rural  schools  for  boys,  drawing  is  the  only  form  of  manual 
training  included  in  the  programme  of  elementary  schools.  The  recent 
modifications  in  the  modern  course  of  the  intermediate  schools  are  all 
in  the  interestsof  general  rather  than  of  business  or  technical  training. 
These  are  treated  as  specialties  belonging  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
school  life.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  general  courses  of  instruction 
into  the  industrial  and  technical  schools  emphasizes  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  intellectual  development  and  attainment  as  an 
equipment  for  ordinary  life. 

Possibly  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  illiteracy  prevailing  in  Belgium  rather  than  in  educational  con- 
victions. 

Naturally  this  department  of  practical  instruction  forms  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  exposition  at  Antwerp,^  now  in  progress.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  this  exhibit,  together  with  the  official  statistics, 
are  from  the  report  of  the  special  agent  of  this  Bureau.^  They  show 
very  clearly  the  variety  and  scope  of  industrial  training  fostered  by 
public  agencies. 

TYPICAL    EXHIBITS    OF    SUBSIDIZED    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS  AT    THE 
ANTWERP  EXPOSITION. 

Under  the  minister  of  agriculture,  of  industry,  and  of  public  works, 
industrial  schools  and  special  trade  schools  are  maintained.  A  collect- 
ive exhibit  of  work  from  these  institutions  formed  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  educational  exhibition. 

In  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  much  attention  is  given  to  drawing 
and  to  simple  operations  in  the  working  of  wood  and  metals.  In  the 
industrial  schools  for  girls  great  attention  is  given  to  the  household 
arts,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning,  knitting,  sewing,  and  mending.  In  the 
trade  schools  attention  is  concentrated  upon  a  single  trade,  although, 
two  or  three  allied  trades  may  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  For  boys, 
there  are  schools  for  clock  and  watch  making,  instrument  making, 
machine  construction,  architecture  and  building,  seamanship,  fisheries, 
and  tailoring.  For  girls,  schools  for  millinery,  flower  making  and  dress- 
making. 

The  following  details  indicate  the  work  carried  on  in  individual 
schools : 

Elementary  school  rue  Everaerts  (Anticerp) — Course  in  household 
economy. — In  a  space  about  40  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide  a  working 
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exhibit  of  this  coarse  was  shown.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
200  similar  courses  which  are  maintained  in  Belgium  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  $50,000,  and  which  give  instruction  to  about  10,000 
pupils. 

The  room  was  fitted  with  cooking,  laundry,  and  sewing  appliances, 
and  all  classes  of  work  were  carried  on  by  pupils  from  the  school.  On 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  cabinets  containing  samples  of  food  ele- 
ments, medicinal  and  other  herbs,  and  useful  articles,  such  as  soaps 
and  powders.  The  rest  of  the  wall  space  was  covered  with  charts 
showing  methods  of  preparing  food  and  of  performing  all  household 
duties. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  selection,  preparation,  and  cooking  of 
foods  so  that  the  pupils  learn  the  relative  value  of  the  different  foods, 
the  best  methods  for  using  them,  and  how  they  should  be  combined  to 
produce  good  and  economical  meals.  The  examples  shown  were  of 
two  dinners,  each  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  and  two  vegetables.  One, 
which  was  for  father,  mother,  and  5  children,  cost  1.75  francs,  or  about 
5  cents  for  each  person.  The  other,  which  was  for  father,  mother,  and 
8  children,  cost  2.05  francs,  or  about  4  cents  for  each  person. 

In  the  class  in  cleaning  are  taught  the  best  ways  to  clean  wood, 
paint,  tin,  iron,  silver,  and  clothing.  The  ironing  class  practices  upon 
plain  and  fancy  clothing  and  curtains  ironed  with  and  without  starch. 
The  quality  of  this  work  seems  to  be  much  better  than  that  done  by 
the  regular  laundresses  of  the  country. 

In  sewing  and  mending  much  attention  is  given  to  plain  sewing, 
patching,  and  darning.  Some  of  the  darning  was  exceptionally  well 
done. 

It  is  said  that  not  enough  time  is  devoted  to  these  subjects  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  unless 
by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil  it  may  cause  her  to  carry  on  her 
other  work  more  easily  and  successfully. 

School  of  seamanship, — This  institution  is  one  in  which  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  design,  constraction,  and  handling  of  vessels;  also 
to  the  construction  of  harbors.  The  exhibit  consisted  principally  of 
models  of  boats  and  ship  details,  of  drawings,  and  of  maps  showing 
the  location  of  the  lights  and  channels  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  ports 
on  its  borders. 

BLANKENBERGH. 

Fisheries  trade  school. — Of  all  the  trade  schools  subsidized  by  the 
Government  this  one  seemed  most  novel.  Its  exhibit  consisted  of  charts 
and  relief  maps  showing  the  shoals  and  fishing  grounds  of  the  North 
Sea,  of  models  of  fishing  boats,  and  of  examples  of  the  various  imple- 
ments used  in  the  fisheries  for  catching  and  curing  fish.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  seamanship,  the  natural  history  of  fish,  their 
haunts,  the  methods  of  catching  and  preserving  fish,  and  the  uses 
which  can  be  made  of  them. 
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IIRITSSELS. 

St.  Luke^s  Schooly  a  church  trade  school,  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawings.  The  subjects  i>ertained  chiefly  to 
church  buihling  and  decoration. 

State  trade  schools. — The  school  for  the  clock  and  watch  making  trade 
made  an  exhibit  of  models  used  in  the  school  and  of  pupils'  work. 
Among  the  most  interesting  models  were  four  showing  the  principal 
escapements  used  in  watch  construction.  A  silver  watch  made  by  a 
second-year  pupil  and  valued  at  $10,  also  a  gold  watch  by  a  third-year 
pupil  and  valued  at  about  $240  were  the  most  attractive  examples  of 
pupils'  work. 

Trade  schools  for  girls. — The  institutions  at  Brussels  for  millinery, 
flower  making,  laco  making,  and  dressmaking  had  large,  well  arrange<l, 
and  attractive  exhibits.  The  work  from  the  lace-makers' school  was  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  consisted  of  very  beautiful  handkerchiefs  and 
lace  trimmings.  The  work  from  the  flower-makers'  school  was  iustalled 
in  a  case  with  mirrors  below  and  on  two  sides.  The  few  bunches  of 
lilacs, hyacinths,  and  jonquils,  which  were  placed  in  this  case,  produced 
a  j>leasing  effect.  The  work  from  the  embroidery  and  dressmaking 
schools  was  very  good. 

GHENT. 

St.  Ln'ke's  School,  like  that  of  Brussels,  is  a  trade  school.  Its  large 
and  comprehensive  exhibit  included  furniture  and  furniture  designs, 
free-hand  drawing,  illuminated  work,  modeling,  lithographing,  wood 
and  stone  carving,  and  decorative  iron  forging.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  church  work  was  better  than  the  lay  work.  The  free-hand  draw- 
ing of  church  decoration  showed  more  strength  whether  the  subject 
were  liguie  or  architectural  detail  than  that  x)ertaining  to  domestic  life 
or  dwelling  houses. 

MON'S. 

Lace  trade  school. — The  exhibit  from  this  school  was  beside  the  exhibit 
from  the  lace  school  of  Brussels,  and  it  was  diflBcult  to  decide  which 
was  the  finest,  as  every  piece  of  lace  shown  by  either  seemed  to  be 
practically  perfect.  Mons  exhibited  more  lace  for  dress  trimmings, 
excellent  both  as  regards  design  and  execution.  The  exhibit  of  these 
schools  was  composed  largely  of  drawings,  except  as  described  above, 
under  Antwerp,  Blankenbeigh,  Brussels,  and  Mons.  These  drawings 
were  arranged  by  years,  and  one  could  easily  see  the  effect  of  the 
instruction  and  practice,  as  the  quality  of  the  work  improved  very 
rapidly  in  the  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  classes. 

One  piece  of  work  from  Schaerbeek  attrat^ted  attention  by  its  pecul- 
iar excellence.  It  was  an  exercise  in  the  adaptation  of  natural  forms 
to  industrial  decoration,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  designs  in  which 
the  sycamore  leaf  was  the  only  element.  These  designs  were  for 
painted  and  carved  friezes,  ceramics,  plates,  tiles,  hinges,  and  roof 
crests.    Each  one  was  siini)le  and  strong. 
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BnOTIlEKS   OF   CHARITY. 

This  organization,  wbicli  maintains  institutions  in  Belgium,  Canada, 
England,  and  tlie  United  States,  filled  a  large  space  with  exhibits  sent 
from  its  various  institutions.  Among  other  things  were  maps  and 
books  used  in  instructing  the  blind,  ])hotograph8  showing  the  deaf- 
mute  classes,  charts  used  in  the  fishery  trade  school,  and  work  done 
in  the  industrial  schools. 

Statiatics  of  industrial  courses  and  schools  for  hoySj  189:^. 
[A  fraac  —  19.3  eenta,  or  approximately  5  franca  to  $1.] 
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Industrial  and  trade  schools  for  tjirls. 
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Approximate  average  income  per  pupi\ 19.15 
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Ill  addition  to  the  above  statistics,  tbe  annual  statement  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction  (1891)  shows  for  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp  an  attendance  of  141  pupils 
in  1890  and  an  income  of  77,943  francs  ($15,588),  of  which  56.7  per  cent 
came  from  the  State,  and  from  the  municipality  18  per  cent;  the 
remainder  was  from  balances  of  the  previous  year  and  from  private 
sources. 

The  provincial  School  of  Mines  of  Hainaut  had  an  attendance  of 
91  pupils  and  an  income  of  62,452  francs  ($12,490),  of  wliich  the  Statei 
furnished  32  per  cent,  the  province  43  per  cent,  and  the  commune 
(Mous)  15  per  cent,  leaving  a  small  balance  from  other  sources.  The 
37  apprenticeship  schools  enrolled  1,020  pupils  (938  boys,  82  girls)  and 
had  an  income  of  68,472  francs  ($13,694)  derived  as  follows:  From  the 
State,  54  per  cent;  provinces,  14.8;  communes,  27;  other  sources,  4.2 
per  cent. 


Appendix  A. 

CITATION  FROM  "  L'INSTRUCTION  DUPEUPLE,"  BYfiMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 

[Published  1872.] 

BELGIUM. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  primary  iustructiou  had  fuUer  development  in  Flanderi 
than  elsewhere,  because  there  industry  and  agriculture  had  enriched  the  classes 
who  live  by  work. 

In  1192  the  citizens  of  Gand  secured  the  sanction  of  their  count  to  a  measure 
which  stipulated  that  **  whoever  had  the  will,  capacity,  and  means  for  the  work, 
should  have  full  right  to  open  a  school  in  the  city  of  Gand  without  opposition  from 
any  person."  This,  which  might  be  called  "liberty  of  instruction"  at  that  early 
period,  was  proclaimed  also  at  Ypres  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  At 
that  time  instruction  had  already  extended  into  the  country,  since  in  many  viUagee 
local  dramatic  societies  were  organized  to  compose  and  represent  the  mysteries  and 
dramas. 

** There  are  in  this  country,"  said  Guichardin,  who  lived  in  Belgium  for  some- 
time, '^a  great  number  of  persons  learned  and  wise  in  all  knowledge  and  soiences, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  know  something  of  grammar;  even  the  villagers 
are  able  to  read  and  write." 

During  the  reunion  of  Belgium  with  Holland  the  Government  of  King  William 
exerted  itself  to  extend  instruction  into  Belgium.  The  application  of  the  law  and 
the  methods  of  Holland,  which  were  excellent,  was  of  great  advantage. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  revolution  of  1830  the  communes,  left  to  themselveo^ 
nearly  everywhere  abandoned  the  work  so  happily  commenced — new  proof  that 
primary  education  can  not  be  confided  exclusively  to  local  administration  without 
compromising  and  ruining  it.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  Were  reduced  to  want; 
nearly  aU  sought  some  other  means  of  subsistence.  Only  those  remained  who 
were  not  qualified  for  any  other  profession.  To  a  blind  reaction  against  the  system 
of  Holland,  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  best  schools,  succeeded  an  indiffer- 
ence not  less  baneful  which  prevented  the  location  of  new  schools.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  central  power  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  backward  movement. 

The  communal  law  of  1836,  and  following  this,  the  law  of  1842,  organizing  primarj 
instruction,  started  a  progressive  movement  which  has  never  since  ceased.    The  law 
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of  1842  has  suffered  no  modi ti cation  since  its  origin ;  it  still  actually  controls  popn- 
lar  instruction  iu  Belgium.  It  is  then  important  to  make  it  known.  lu  its  prin- 
cipal provisions  tliis  law  recalls  the  French  law  of  1833.  It  determines  at  the  outset 
that  iu  each  commune  at  least  one  primary  school  shall  he  established  in  an  acces- 
sible place.  However,  the  commune  is  not  obliged  to  establish  a  school  at  its  owu 
expense  when  its  educational  needs  are  fully  met  by  private  schools. 

A  commune  is  also  authorized  to  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools,  fulfilling  the 
legal  conditions  required  iu  schools  which  take  the  place  of  communal  schools. 
The  provincial  deputation  decides  this,  save  that  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  King. 

All  indigent  children  have  the  right  to  gratuitous  instruction. 

Primary  instruction  comprises,  as  obligatory  subjects,  religion  and  morals,  read- 
ing, writing,  the  legal  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  elements  of  arithmetic,  and, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  localities,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  the 
Flemish,  or  the  German. 

Instrnction  in  religion  and  morals  is  given  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of 
the  denomination  to  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  belong.  Chil- 
dren who  do  not  belong  to  the  communion  of  the  majority  are  excused  from  taking 
part  in  this  instruction. 

The  control  of  the  school  appertains  to  the  local  authorities,  save  in  respect  to 
instruction  in  religion  and  morals;  this  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of  religion.  A 
double  system  of  inspection  is  established — lay  inspection  and  ecclesiastical — exer- 
cised the  one  by  cantonal  and  provincial  inspectors,  the  other  by  diocesan  inspectors; 
the  former  appointed  by  the  Government,  the  latter  by  the  bishops. 

The  books  intended  for  primary  instruction  iu  the  schools  under  inspection  must 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  excepting  those  relating  to  religion  and  morals. 
These  are  approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  only. 

The  communal  council  appoints  the  teacher.  Choice  must  be  made  among  candi- 
dates who,  for  two  years  at  least,  have  attended  with  good  results  the  courses  of 
normal  schools  under  inspection.  A  candidate  who  has  not  a  diploma  can  only  be 
appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  central  authority. 

The  council  may  suspend  a  teacher  for  three  months  at  most.  The  Government 
decides  finally  as  to  his  reinstatement  or  dismissal.  The  teacher  has  always  the 
right  to  a  hearing.  The  provincial  inspectors  are  convoked  every  three  years  in  a 
central  commission  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Each  pro- 
vincial inspector  submits  to  this  central  commission,  for  its  consideration,  a  report 
upon  the  schools  of  his  district.  The  commission  suggests  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions and  improvements.  The  different  religious  denominations  may  be  represented 
in  the  central  commission  by  a  delegate  having  a  voice  in  the  deliberations. 

At  least  once  every  three  months  the  civil  cantonal  inspectors  must  call  a  confer- 
ence of  the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts.  Here  questions  of  pedagogy  are 
considered. 

Fundamentally,  all  the  costs  of  primary  instruction  are  at  the  charge  of  the  com- 
mune. Only  when  the  appropriation  of  the  commune  is  equal  to  the  product  of  2 
centimes  added  to  the  principal  of  the  direct  taxes  may  the  province  intervene ;  when 
the  province  has  made  an  equal  appropriation,  the  State  in  its  turn  may  intervene. 

The  teacher  must  have  an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  200  francs  (to-day  850) 
and  an  allowance  for  the  poor  children  instructed,  besides  a  house  or  an  indemnity 
in  lieu  of  lodging. 

Such  in  sum  is  the  organic  law  of  1842.  Very  vigorously  opposed  in  Parliament 
at  first  by  the  Liberals,  it  has  ever  since  been  attacked  by  the  most  zealous  members 
of  this  party.  They  assert  that  this  law  permits  the  priest  to  enter  the  school  with- 
out a  shadow  of  authority. 

In  Belgium,  it  is  said,  the  state  and  the  church  are  completely  separated;  it  is 
then  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  accord  such  powers  to  the  ministers  of 
religion  who  are  entirely  independent  of  the  lay  authorities.  This  system  may  be 
ED  93 -13  ^ 
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possible  elsewhere,  in  France,  for  example,  where  the  State  intervenes  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  prelates.  In  Belgium,  where  the  church  has  no  nniou  with  the  state, 
it  can  not  be  tolerated.  Moreover,  the  church  naturally  desires  to  see  denomina- 
tional schools  replace  the  communal  schools.  It  does  not  love  secnlar  instruction. 
Every  day  gives  proof  that  when  it  can  destroy  this  it  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  If 
the  church  has  not  declared  war  against  the  communal  primary  school,  this  is  simply 
because  it  really  has  the  school  in  its  own  hand. 

The  Belgian  constitution  formulates  so  clearly  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
religious  denominations  tbat  it  was  impossible  for  the  law  of  1842  to  violate  the 
same  directly.  The  primary  school  is  therefore  in  principle  a  mixed  school,  where 
children  of  all  religious  denominations  are  freely  admitted;  but  by  virtue  of  artichj 
6,  wbich  confides  religions  instruction  to  the  teacher,  and  of  article  7,  which  gives 
the  clergy  the  right  to  inspect  the  school  at  all  times  with  authority,  the  communal 
school  is  in  reality  a  Catholic  school.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  avoided  this 
difficulty.  It  would  have  sufficed  to  confide  religious  instruction  to  the  clergy,  the 
only  persons  competent  in  this  subject,  as  was  done  by  the  Hollandish  law,  and  by 
the  project  of  law  prepared  under  tbe  ministry  of  M.  de  Theux  in  Belgium  in  1833. 

But  would  the  clergy  have  been  content  with  such  provisions f  Would  they  have 
accorded  theii  support  to  the  communal  school  if  they  had  not  the  power  to  super- 
vise and  direct  it?  This  is  not  probable.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  organize 
secular  instruction  in  Belgium  after  the  precedent  afforded  by  Holland,  despite  the 
resistance  of  the  clergy,  and  to  bring  the  children  under  its  influence  despite  their 
hostility?  Mr.  J.  B.  Northomb '  did  not  t)iink  so,  and  he  therefore  drew  up  the  law 
of  1842  as  a  compromise  measure  between  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  party  and  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  Belgian  law  of  1842  is  inferior  to  the  Netherland  law  of 
1857  in  other  respects  also.  The  former  went  no  further  than  to  require  one  school 
for  each  commune. 

The  Netherland  law  intended  that  the  number  of  schools  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  to  the  central  authority  was  given  the  power  to 
foiec  the  commune  to  fulfill  ite  obligations  in  this  respect.  The  law  of  1842  has  not 
determined  with  sufficient  precision  the  proportion  which  each  of  the  public  powers 
charged  with  the  support  of  public  instruction  should  contribute  toward  the  total 
exjiense.  Different  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  these  provisions  by  the  com- 
munes and  by  the  State.  Nevertheless,  under  the  law  of  1842  much  has  been  done 
for  the  development  of  piimary  instruction.     (L'Instruction  du  pouple,  pp.  177-180.) 


AVPENUIX  B. 

PRIMARY  INSTKUCTION  IN  BELGIUM. 

Primary  Commtnal  Schools. 

odlkiatory  programme  of  studies  and  official  directions  relative  thereto. 

[Law  of  1879,  article  5.] 

Primary  education  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  elements  of  arithmetic,  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  elements  of  the  French,  Flemish,  and  German  lan- 
guages (according  to  locality),  gcograjihy,  Belgian  history,  elements  of  drawing, 
knowledge  of  geometric  forms,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  gymnastics,  singing, 
and  needlework  for  girls. 

Other  branches  may  he  added  in  localities  where  it  is  deemed  advisable.  A  royal 
decree  is  to  indicate  the  atlditional  branches,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  such  increase 
of  the  list  for  the  commune. 

'  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  provisions  acceptable  to  the  oppos- 
ing parties. 
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Text-books  are  to  be  examined  by  the  council  appointed  to  judge  of  such  matters 
(couseii  de  perfectionnement),  then  to  be  approved  by  the  (foverument. 

The  teacher  must  not  ne<;lect  any  opportunity  of  inspiring  the  pupils  with  a  love 
of  country  and  the  national  institutions. 

The  teacher  is  to  abstain  at  all  times  from  any  remarks  against  the  religious  belief 
of  the  families  whose  children  are  confided  to  his  care. 

GENERAL   RLLE8. 

[Decree  of  August  16,  1879.] 

The  instructor  is  to  have  constant  care  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge.  He  is  to  see  that  moral  duties  are  under- 
stood, lovedy  and  practiced.  He  is  to  watch  carefully  that  pupils  observe  all  rules 
of  propriety  at  all  times. 

Primary  instruction  covers  necessarily  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  article  5  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1879. 

Only  those  books  may  be  used  which  have  beer  approved  of  as  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

As  regards  methods  of  instruction,  the  teacher  must  conform  to  the  regulations 
given  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  distribution  of  work  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction  is  to  be  arranged 
by  the  head  teacher,  countersigned  (vis^)  by  the  cantonal  inspector,  then  ordered 
(or  published)  by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  programme  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
wall  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  head  teacher  and  assistants  are  forbidden  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
programme. 

Both  principal  and  assistants  are  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  tlie  instruction  in  each 
class,  the  quality  of  recitations,  etc. 

The  assistants  and  employees  about  the  building  are  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
head  teacher  or  whoever  takes  his  place. 

The  school  yard  is  to  be  opened  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  reoitatious 
commence. 

The  head  teacher  and  the  assistants  are  to  watch  over  the  pupils  when  they  enter 
and  leave  the  schoolroom  and  during  recess.     ♦     •     • 

Head  teachers  and  assistants  must  not  attend  to  anything  else  during  the  rei  ita- 
tious  than  the  instruction  of,  their  pupils. 

The  classification  of  i)upils  in  the  difterent  divisions  belongs  to  the  head  teacher, 
or  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  referred  to  the  cantonal  inspector. 

The  head  teacher  is  to  keep  watch  over  the  pupils,  so  that  they  do  not  waste  their 
time. 

The  head  teacher  and  assistants  are  forbidden  to  show  any  preference  for  any 
bright  pupil  to  the  neglect  of  others,  either  by  reason  of  desiring  to  make  a  fine 
effect  at  the  examinations  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  The  instruction  should  be 
distributed  equally  among  the  pupils. 

The  head  teacher  is  to  see  that  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  building  and  its  appur- 
tenances. He  is  to  have  a  care  that  nothing  is  allowed  which  might  injuriously 
afifeet  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Ho  is  to  see  that  the  schoolroom  is  always  neat  and 
that  it  is  cleaned  at  least  once  a  day.  The  room  should  be  ventilated  before  jmpils 
enter  and  after  they  leave. 

In  localities  where  the  physicians  of  the  poor  receive  a  salary  from  ihe  board  of 

health  (bureau  de  bienfaisance)  they  are  expected  to  visit  the  public  schools  at  least 

once  a  month. 
At  the  close  of  the  visit  they  are  to  report  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  to 

the  proper  authorities  (collc'ge  <^chevinal). 

Any  pnpils  attacked  by  a  contagious  disease  are  to  be  sent  home,  and  they  can 
not  enter  the  schoolroom  again  until  a  certificate,  stating  that  they  are  entirely 
cured,  has  been  obtained  from  the  physician.  •      Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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PROGRAMME   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  following  from  the  circular,  explanatory  of  the  programme,  shows  the  ideal  of 
popular  educatiou  contemplated  by  the  Liberal  party. 

*'If  it  is  important  that  the  programme  should  neither  alarm  nor  discourage  anyone, 
it  is  of  supreme  necessity  that  it  should  offer  serious  obstacles  to  routine  and  become 
an  instrument  of  progress;  that  it  should  compel  the  teacher  to  awaken  in  his  pupils 
a  spirit  of  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection ;  that  instead  of  habituating  him 
to  the  disastroui  methods  of  verbalism  it  should  urge  him  to  labor  for  the  sound 
development  of  the  faculties.  It  should  constantly  be  a  reminder  to  him  that  his  last 
as  well  as  his  first  daily  duty  is  to  make  a  thorough  preparation  of  his  lessons — that 
is  to  say,  to  find  out  the  surest,  shortest,  and  most  attractive  way  of  making  his 
instruction  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils. 

''  The  programme  ought  to  fulfill  another  important  condition.  It  should  stimulate 
the  teachers  in  small  communes,  while  it  responds  to  more  general  requirements.  It 
should  arouse  them  and  encourage  them  to  lead  their  pupils  as  far  as  the  extreme 
limits  of  primary  education  properly  so  called  will  permit.  But  it  should  not  become 
au  obstacle  in  the  path  of  improvement  in  larger  communes  which  may  wish  to  extend 
the  education  of  their  children  beyond  the  ordinary  sphere.  In  order  to  comply  with 
these  different  principles  the  plan  of  study  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sections — 
the  programme  of  the  primary  school  proper  and  of  the  superior  primary  school. 

'*The  programme  of  the  primary  school  proper  is  obligatory  throughout  and  em- 
braces three  successive  courses  or  grades  of  two  years  or  more  each.  In  schools  where 
the  attendance  is  regular  the  first  or  elementary  grade  will  include,  as  a  rule,  children 
of  from  6  to  8  years  of  age ;  the  second,  children  of  8  to  10;  and  the  third,  those  from 
10  to  12  years  of  age.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  prescribe  in  an  abso- 
lute way  the  precise  time  to  be  devoted  to  studying  the  subjects  assigned  to  each 
grade.  It  contents  itself  with  requiring  that  these  three  great  stages  of  school  life 
should  be  clearly  marked  in  each  school,  and  it  is  also  .convinced  that  the  majority 
of  children  will  be  able  to  pass  them  without  too  much  effort  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12,  jird  very  easily  between  6  and  13  or  6  and  14  years  of  age." 

It  belongs  to  the  inspectors,  the  communal  governments,  and  the  teachers  to  adapt 
the  programme  to  the  needs  of  each  locality  by  distributing  the  subjects  of  study 
among  the  different  school  years  and  divisions,  and  by  selecting  the  points  which 
will  only  be  treated  summarily  and  those  which,  according  to  the  longer  or  shorter 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers,  can  be  studied  more  deeply. 

Besides  the  obligatory  subjects  enumerated  in  article  5  of  the  law  of  July  1, 1879, 
the  programme  of  primary  schools  includes  two  elective  studies :  a  language  (French 
for  Flemish  or  German  localities,  or  German  for  Walloon  districts)  and  elementary 
notions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  arboriculture.  Instructions  in  these  two 
branches  will  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  royal  decree  of 
April  25,  1880. 

The  superior  primary  school  can  only  be  established  by  virtue  of  the  same  decree. 
It  will  be  opened  for  children  of  at  least  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  finished 
the  studies  of  the  third  grade  of  the  primary  school.  Instruction  in  each  of  these 
schools  must  be  given  by  one,  and,  if  necessary,  two,  special  teachers.  The  superior 
primary  schools  offer  great  advantages  to  the  large  rural  or  industrial  communes 
which  have  no  secondary  State<schools.  They  will  continue  the  general  education  of 
the  young,  furnish  preparatory  training  for  an  agricultural  or  professional  career, 
and  diffuse  among  the  population,  by  au  extension  of  knowledge,  a  taste  for  obser- 
vation and  for  intellectual  pleasures. 

Communes  which  can  not  organize  a  complete  superior  primary  school  may  add  to 
the  obligatory  programme  of  the  ordinary  primary  school  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
of  study  of  the  superior  primary  school,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
above-mentioned  royal  decree,  such  studies  to  be  pursued  only  by  pupils  of  at  least 
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12  years  of  age.  In  the  inteiest  of  the  scholars  care  must  be  taken  that  the  number 
of  studies  thus  added  shall  be  as  restricted  as  possible. 

As  formulated,  the  programme  of  primary  education,  with  the  extensions  it  may 
receive,  embraces  four  concentric  circles  gradually  widening,  each  of  which  embraces 
all  the  subjects  of  study.  These  four  progressive  courses,  the  first  three  of  which 
are  obligatory,  are  characterized  by  being  at  once  independent  and  connected,  each 
forming  a  whole  in  itself  and  yet  being  complemented  by  the  others.  The  system 
adopted,  so  eminently  suited  to  the  simultaneous  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
a  child,  also  has  the  advantsige  of  corresponding  in  its  first  three  courses  to  the 
present  classification  of  scholars  into  the  lower,  middle,  and  superior  divisions,  and 
is  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  the  needs  of  children  who  leave  school  without  having 
finished  a  full  course  of  primary  studies. 

By  offering  all  the  subjects  of  study  in  each  grade,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  children,  the  latter  are  enabled  to  reap  from  their 
attendance  at  school  much  more  solid  advantages  than  could  be  gained  from  instruc- 
tion in  fragmentary  courses  graded  in  successive  stages. 

Instruction  in  moraU. — The  official  programme  determines  the  office  of  the  teacher 
with  regard  to  moral  instruction,  as  follows: 

Moral  instruction  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  work  of  the  school,  and  the 
teacher  must  devote  all  his  energies  to  it.  He  is  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind  and  heart  in  making  easy  to  his  pupils  the  practice  of  their  duties  to  them- 
selves, their  parents,  their  superiors,  their  equals,  and  their  country. 

Instruction  in  duty  to  God  belongs  more  especially  to  the  different  religious 
beliefs,  but  by  making  use  of  an  idea  common  to  all  of  them  without  entering  on 
dogmatic  ground  the  teacher  can  find  occasion  to  talk  to  his  pupils  about  the  Deity, 
the  soul,  and  those  great  moral  and  Christian  truths  which,  to  the  honor  of  human- 
ity, have  progressively  become  the  domain  of  all  religions  and  the  inheritance  of  all 
civilized  nations.     (Ministerial  circular  of  July  17,  1879.) 

It  is  principally  by  his  administration  of  the  school  that  the  teacher  will  inculcate 
morality.  The  dignity  of  his  acts  and  language,  his  respect  for  justice,  his  sincere 
regard  for  his  pupils,  will  enable  him  to  establish  a  wise  discipline  and  assure  him 
the  respect  and  love  of  his  scholars.  Thus  holding  the  position  of  a  good  father  of  a 
family  he  will  endeavor  to  give  instruction  which,  like  that  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
breathea  simplicity,  goodness,  and  virtue. 

He  will  take  advautago  of  all  the  school  exeroisesi  recreations,  sports,  and  prome- 
nades, and  the  thousand  incidents  of  school  life  to  enlighten  the  consciences  of  his 
pupils,  strengthen  their  good  and  check  their  evil  propensities,  and  exercise  and 
cultivate  their  wills  in  good  directions.  He  will  endeavor  to  inspire  respect  for  truth 
and  justice,  to  develop  a  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance,  and  a  love  of  work  and 
economy. 

He  will  seek  opportunities  for  rendering  his  pupils  sensible  to  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  art,  and  in  a  moral  life,  thus  enabling  them  to  profit  by  the  influence 
which  esthetic  culture  exercises  on  the  education  of  the  feelings. 

The  character  of  the  primary  school  is  opposed  to  providing  for  it  a  course  of  moral 
didactics  made  in  accordance  with  a  plan  devised  beforehand.  What  a  child  needs 
is  the  good  example  of  his  teacher  and  of  his  comrades,  moral  instruction  in  action, 
a  spontaneous  lesson  which  comes  now  from  something  he  reads  and  now  from  some 
aspect  of  nature,  at  one  time  from  a  passage  of  history  and  at  another  from  a 
fable. 

There  is  no  objection  to  giving  certain  lessons  at  fixed  hours  every  week  on  some 
story,  fable,  or  historical  or  literary  extract.  The  teacher  may  make  the  selections 
from  the  reader  or  classical  manual,  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  present  in  a  concrete 
and  entertaining  form  the  principal  moral  duties  of  a  child.  Short  pieces  of  poetry, 
selected  with  discretion,  ofl^er  valuable  resources.  They  induce  a  love  of  nature, 
strengthen  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  refine  the  moral  sense. 
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Schtdule  of  work. — The  number  of  hours  of  lessons  and  other  exeroises  a  week  is 
as  follows:  In  the  first  or  elementary  grade,  twenty-five  hours;  in  the  second  grade, 
twenty-eight  hours;  in  the  third  grade,  twenty-eight  hours;  and  in  the  superior 
primary  schools,  thirty  hours. 

Examinations. — Competitive  examinations  take  place  annually  for  pnpils  of  the 
superior  division  of  primary  schools. 

TEACHING    GEOMETKICAL   FORMS   IX    THE    PIUMARY    SCHOOL. 

The  Belgian  primary  school  attributes  much  importance  to  the  study  of  geomet- 
rical forms.  This  branch  furnishes  excellent  means  for  intellectual  development  It 
lays  tho  foundation  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  forms  au  admirable  preparation 
for  different  trades  (carpentry,  masonry,  locksmithing,  etc.). 

Tho  inspectors  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  instruction  is  essentially  practical  and 
given  by  inspection  (i.e.,  from  objects)  only,  that  scientific  demonstrations  are  pro- 
hibited, and  that  the  teacher  is  sparing  in  definitions.  It  is  enough  for  the  pnpils  to 
recognize  the  fonns  by  perceiving  their  relations,  and  to  be  able  to  reproduce  them 
in  a  drawing  and  by  one  of  the  methods  borrowed  from  the  Frobel  system  (by  bend- 
ing, constructing  figures  of  pieces  of  wood,  etc.). 

Our  method,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  scientific  geometry,  with  its  theorems,  corol- 
laries, and  problems.  It  is  entirely  based  on  inspection  and  practice,  and  is  only  the 
natural  development  of  what  takes  place  in  kindergarten. 

The  essential  point  is  that  pupils  know  how  to  draw  or  construct  the  geometrical 
forms  and  learn  their  leading  properties,  with  the  measure  of  their  areas  and  volumes. 

SCHOOL   HYGIENE. 

The  inspection  of  school  hygiene  under  the  central  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  includes  tho  three  degrees  of  education.  As  far  cs  primary 
education  is  concerned  the  inspectors  are  charged  with  the  examination  of  building 
sites,  plans  of  construction  and  of  improvements  and  extensions  of  school  buildings. 
Their  main  duty  is  to  see  that  the  approved  proposals  are  in  accordance  with  the  just 
demands  of  hygiene  and  pedagogy.  They  must  also  be  very  particular  to  insist  that 
the  designs  for  schools  conform  to  the  requirements  of  simplicity  and  good  taste. 
Since  its  organization  the  bureau  of  inspection  has  brought  about  great  reduction  in 
expenses  by  opposing  extravagance  in  facades  and  in  general  furnishing. 

It  has  drawn  up  a  programme  for  the  construction  of  nornnil  schools  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  department.  This  program  me  has  facilitated  the  work  of  the  architects 
and  has  enabled  them  to-efibct  very  considerable  savings  in  making  new  estimates 
and  plans. 

The  examination  of  school  designs  is  not,  however,  the  only  mission  of  the  inspectors 
of  school  hygiene. 

When  there  are  diff*erent  opinions  as  to  the  best  sites  to  choose  for  schools,  or  when 
improvements  or  extensions  of  existing  buildings  are  under  (liscussiou,  they  visit  the 
spots  designated,  make  examinations,  and  report  to  the  department  for  its  guidance. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  inspection  bureau,  so  far  as  tho  school  is  concerned,  to 
bring  al)out  the  harmonious  action  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of 
the  children.  It  is  important  that  the  impulse  to  study  in  all  school  grades  should 
be  repfulated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  by  applying  the  princi* 
pies  of  hygiene,  which  require  an  equilibrium  of  the  physical  forces  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

A  programme  based  on  these  principles  is  vast.  It  can  only  be  prepared  by  method- 
ically correlating  observations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  accomplish  this 
researches  of  two  kinds  are  necessary.  The  hygienic  situation  of  all  school  build- 
ings must  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  apply  to  tlieni  the  improvements  which  may  be 
found  necessary,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  the  inspectors  must  prepare  a 
system  of  regular  medical  inspection  of  all  educational  in-stitutions  in  the  whole 
realm.    At  present  this  can  only  be  done  in  tho  larger  cities. 
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Appendix  C. 

•  LAW  CONTROLLING  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

[September  20,  1884.] 

Ereiy  commane  most  have  at  least  one  oommnnal  school,  sitnated  in  .'in  acressible 
place. 

The  comnmiie  may  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools.  In  this  case  the  King,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  "  permanent  committee,"  may  exempt  the  commnue  from  the  obli- 
gation to  maintain  a  communal  school.  This  dispensation  can  not  bo  accorded  if  20 
heads  of  families  having  children  of  school  age  demand  the  creation  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  and  the  **  permanent  com- 
mittee" concurs  in  this  demand. 

In  case  of  necessity  two  or  more  communes,  upon  authority  from  the  King,  may 
anlte  to  found  and  maintain  a  school.  (Art.  L) 

Communal  primary  schools  are  directetl  by  the  communes. 

The  number  of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers  is  determined  by  the  communal 
OGoucil  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  The  council  also  controls  everything 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of  infant  schools  (^colea  gardieuuos) 
and  of  schools  for  adults.    (Art.  2.) 

The  children  of  poor  parents  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  The  communes  m!:st 
see  that  all  those  who  do  not  attend  uninspected  private  schools  are  provided  with 
instruction  either  iu  a  communal  or  adopted  school. 

The  communal  council,  on  communication  with  the  board  of  charities,  draws  up 
every  year  a  list  of  poor  children  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  iu  the  comiuunal 
or  adopted  schools  and  determines  the  amount  of  pay  due  the  teachers  of  those 
schools  for  each  scholar  receiving  such  instruction.  This  list  and  the  assessment 
of  the  amount  due  in  submitted  for  approval  to  the  committee,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  King.  The  committee  also  determine,  under  appeal  to  the  King,  the  proportion 
to  bo  paid  by  tlio  board  of  charities  for  the  education  of  i)oor  children,  and  the  pro- 
portion so  assigned  is  included  in  the  appropriation  for  the  board.     (Art.  3. ) 

Primary  instruction  comprises  as  obligatory  branches,  reading,  writing,  elements 
of  arithmetic,  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  elements  of  the  French 
language,  of  the  Flemish  or  the  (rerman,  according  to  local  requirements;  geography, 
history  of  Belgium,  elements  of  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  Moreover,  it 
oouiprises  needlework  for  girls,  and  for  boys  in  the  rural  districts  notions  of  agri- 
eulturc. 

Communes  have  the  right  to  extend  the  programme  as  may  be  possible  or  desirable. 

The  communes  may  inscribe  religious  and  moral  instruction  at  the  head  of  tlie 
curriculum  of  all  or  some  of  their  elementary  scliools.  This  instrnctiou  is  given  at 
the  commencement  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  hours.  Children  at  the  request  of  their 
parents,  are  excused  from  attending  such  instruction. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  commune  in  which  20  heads  of  families  having  children  of 
school  age  ask  that  their  children  shall  be  exempted  from  assisting  at  religions 
instruction,  the  King  can,  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  oblige  such  commune  to 
organize,  for  the  use  of  these  children,  one  or  more  special  cla^sses. 

(h)  If,  in  spite  of  the  reijuest  of  20  heads  of  families  having  children  of  school  .ige, 
the  commune  refuse  to  inscribe  the  teaching  of  their  religion  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum or  hiuder  such  instruction  being  given  by  the  ministers  of  their  religion  or  by 
persons  approved  of  by  these  latter,  the  Government  can,  at  the  rec|nest  of  the  par- 
ents, adopt  one  rr  more  private  schools,  as  may  be  requisite,  provided  fhey  meet  the 
couditi(>ns  prescribed  for  a<loption  by  tlio  commune.     (Art.  4.) 

Teachers  must  show  an  equal  solicitude  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
ehildreu  under  their  charge.  They  are  to  neglect  no  opportunity  t6  inspire  iu  their 
pupils  the  sentiments  of  duty,  love  of  country,  respect  for  national  institutions,  and 
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attachment  to  constitutional  liberty.    They  most  abstain  from  any  attack  upon 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  families  whose  children  are  intrnsted  to  them.     (Art.  5.) 

The  communes  bear  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction  in  the  communal  schools, 
the  provinces  and  the  communes  to  an  extent  not  less  than  2  centimes  on  ^he  amount 
of  the  direct  tax. 

A  commune  can  not  obtain  subsidies  from  the  State  or  province  for  primary  in- 
struclion  unless  it  contributes  at  least  4  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  tax  and 
carries  out  the  present  law  in  all  points.  Each  year  to  the  proposed  estimate  there 
must  be  annexed  a  detailed  account  of  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  preoeding 
year,  including  those  of  the  State,  province,  and  commune.     (Art.  6.) 

The  communal  council  has  the  right  of  appointing,  of  suspending,  of  placing  en 
disponibilit^  (out  of  active  service,  but  drawing  pay),  and  of  revoking  the  appoint- 
ments of  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher's  appointment  can  not  be  canceled 
without  the  approval  of  the  permanent  deputation. 

The  council  and  the  teacher  may  appeal  to  the  King.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
all  suspension  for  more  than  a  month  and  to  all  suspension  with  steppage  of  pay  or 
upon  reduced  pay.  Suspension  once  decreed  by  the  communal  council  can  not  be 
renewed  by  it  on  the  same  facts  nor  exceed  six  mouths'  duration.  The  King,. in 
accord  with  the  advice  of  the  permanent  deputation,  both  the  teacher  and  the  com- 
munal council  being  heard,  may  suspend  or  revoke  a  teacher's  appointment.  Sub- 
ject to  the  same  advice,  he  may  place  a  teacher  en  disponibilit^. 

The  salary  of  an  unattached  teacher  is  paid  by  the  commune  if  the  order  depriving 
him  of  service  is  issued  by  thd  communal  council ;  by  the  State  if  the  order  is  issued 
by  the  King.  No  place  may  remain  more  than  a  mouth  without  a  teacher.  The  Col- 
lege ^chevinal  designates  the  substitute.  The  council  fixes  the  minimum  of  teachers' 
salaries.  The  salary  can  not  be  less  than  1,000  francs  ($200)  for  assistant  teachers 
and  1,200  francs  ($240)  for  teachers.  The  teacher  has,  besides  this,  the  right  to  be 
lodged  or  to  receive  an  allowance  for  house  rent. 

The  communal  council  can  place  a  teacher  on  the  unattached  list,  and  so  keep  him 
from  active  employment,  in  which  case  he  will  receive  waiting  pay,  under  conditions 
which  will  be  determined  by  royal  decree.  The  amount  can  not  be  less  than  half 
his  salary  nor  less  than  750  francs.  This  pay  will  be  furnished  by  the  State,  the 
province,  and  the  commune,  in  the  proportions  fixed  by  article  5  of  the  law  of  May 
16,1876.     •     •     •     (Art.  7.) 

The  communal  schoolmasters  are  chosen  from  among  those  Belgians,  either  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  who  have  gained  the  diploma  of  an  elementary  teacher  after 
being  trained  in  a  public  normal  school,  or  who  have  passed  an  examination  after 
having  attended  lectures  during  at  least  two  years,  or  who  have  gained  a  diploma 
for  secondary  teaching  (enseignement  moyen)  of  the  second  degree.  They  can  also 
be  selected  from  among  those  persons  who  have  successfully  passed  the  teachers' 
examination  before  a  jury  appointed  by  the  Government.     (Art.  8.) 

A  private  school  can  not  be  adopted  unless  it  fulfills  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  school  must  be  established  in  a  suitable  building. 

(2)  At  leust  half  the  number  of  teachers  must  have  received  a  diploma  or  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  male  or  female  teachers ;  but  the  minister  is  at  liberty 
to  dispense  with  this  condition  during  the  two  years  following  the  promulgation  of 
this  law.  Those  who  have  had  charge  of  communal  schools  prior  to  the  present  law 
are  exempt  from  examination. 

(3)  Should  religions  instruction  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  such  instruction 
shall  be  given  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  hours.  Children,  on  the 
application  of  their  parents,  shall  be  exempted  from  attending  religious  instruction. 

(4)  The  cnrriculum  shall  comprise  the  subjects  mentioned  in  section  1  of  article  4 
of  the  law. 

(5)  The  adopted  school  must  accept  State  inspection. 

(6)  It  must  admit  poor  children  without  requiring  other  payment  than  that  pre- 
scribed in  article  3  of  the  law. 
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(7)  The  number  of  bouro  of  school  attendance  shall  not  be  lees  than  twenty  per 
week,  without  including  the  time  devoted  to  teaching  of  religion  and  morals;  after 
deducting  the  time  employed  on  needlework,  this  number  shall  not  be  less  than 
sixteen.     *     *     •     (Art.  9.) 

Communal  and  adopted  schools  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State;  this  can  not 
extend  to  the  course  in  religion  and  morals. 

lueach  province  there  must  be  one  or  more  principal  inspectors,  and  in  each*  district 
under  a  principal  inspector  several  cantonal  inspectors.  Once  a  year  the  cantonal 
inspector  must  visit  all  the  schools  of  his  district.  Once,  at  least,  every  three 
months  he  must  call  the  teachers  of  his  district  together  for  a  conference,  and  fliust 
submit  to  the  principal  inspector  a  report  upon  the  state  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  conmiunes  under  his  charge.  Once  a  year  each  principal  inspector  must  preside 
over  one  of  the  teachers'  conferences,  and  once  m  two  years,  at  least,  must  visit 
each  school  of  his  province.  He  must  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  minister  upon 
the  state  of  primary  instruction  in  his  province.     *     *     *     (Art.  10.) 

The  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes  may  establish  normal  schools. 
(Art.  11.) 

The  organization  of  normal  schools  belonging  to  the  State  is  regulated  by  the 
Government.  A  ministerial  decree  insures  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  to  stu- 
dents of  the  normal  school.     (Art.  12.) 

The  provincial  and  communal  normal  school,  as  well  as  private  schools,  may 
receive  State  aid,  i>rovided  they  are  subject  to  inspection.     *     •     *     (Art.  13.) 

The  communal  inspectors  and  teachers  and  the  directors,  professors,  and  teachers 
of  Sta.te  normal  schools  must  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  article  2  of  the  decree  df 
July  20,  1831.     (Art.  14.) 

A  report  on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  Government  every  three  years.     (Art.  15.) 

Article  16  specifies  the  laws  repealed  or  modified  by  the  present  law. 

Persons  who  obtained  the  diploma  of  primary  teacher  from  a  private  normal  school 
between  the  adoption  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1879,  may  receive  the 
appointment  of  commnnal  teacher  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  such 
diploma  from  a  board  organized  in  accordance  with  article  8. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  see  that  the  private  normal  school  giving  the 
diploma  is  organized  so  as  to  train  teachers  capable  of  keeping  communal  primary 
schools  established  in  conformity  with  the  present  law.  The  board  may  make  the 
confirmation  subject  to  a  complementary  examination  on  certain  matters  to  be  des- 
ignated by  it.  In  such  case  the  teacher  who  has  a  diploma  shall  have  one  year  to 
prepare  for  the  examination.  He  may  meanwhile  exercise  the  functions  of  a  com- 
munal teacher  provisionally.     (Art.  17.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

GBBAT   BRITAIN. 

England  and  fTaZc*.— Population  29,731,100,  estimated  1893. 

School  attendance, — From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on 
education  (education  department)  for  1893  it  appears  that  the  State- 
aided  elementary  schools  had  an  enrollment  for  the  year  ending  Angust 
31,  1893,  of  5,126,373  children,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  population  (1893). 
The  dally  average  attendance  was  4,100,030  (i.  e.,  2,137,487  boys  and 
1,962,543  girls),  or  82  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  evening  schools  was  81,068. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  was  a  gain  of  2.;58  per 
cent  in  day-school  enrollment  Jind  5.92  per  cent  in  average  attendance. 
It  is  noted  that  the  gain  in  both  items  is  nearly  as  great  among  the 
older  children — i.  e.,  those  above  7  years  of  age — as  in  those  below  7. 
To  quote  the  report: 

The  number  of  infanta  ou  the  registers  hae  gone  up  from  1,764,930  to  1,813,992, 
an  increase  of  49,062  (2.83  per  cent),  and  that  of  older  children  from  3,242,049  to 
3,312,381,  an  increase  of  70,332  (2.17  per  cent).  The  number  of  infante  in  average 
attendance  has  similarly  risen  from  1,183,830  to  1,278,798,  an  increase  of  94,968  (8.02 
per  cent),  and  that  of  older  children  in  average  attendance  from  2,686,944  to  2,821,232, 
an  increase  of  134,288  (5  per  cent). 

This  result  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  law  of 
1891  in  bringing  about  the  abolition  or  substantial  reduction  of  school 
fees.  Ou  the  registers  of  the  schools  actually  inspected  during  the 
year  under  review  there  were  4,236,807  free  pupils,  as  against  589,506 
paying  fees.  Other  causes  for  the  improved  attendance  are  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  education  among  parents  and  school 
managers,  and  also,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  stagnation  of  trade 
during  the  year.  Experience  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States, 
shows  that  dull  trade  makes  a  full  school  and  brisk  trade  an  empty  one. 
In  the  absence  of  temptation  to  send  tlieir  children  into  employment 
on  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  parents  are  content  to  allow  them 
to  stay  on  at  school,  and  especially  so  now  that  no  payment  is  neces- 
sarily demanded  from  them.    In  illustration  of  this  fact  the  report 
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states  that  au  investigatiou  into  the  effect  of  the  dispate  in  the  coal 
trade  of  last  autumn  n\H)n  the  school  attendance  in  the  districts 
affected  showed  a  distinct  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children,  dur- 
ing the  weeks  for  which  the  dispute  lasted,  over  the  normal  attendance 
for  the  year. 

ClasstJicatioH  of  schools  and  relative  attendatuje. — The  schools  included 
in  the  report  are  board  schools  and  private  (voluntary)  schools,  chiefly 
denominational.  The  former  are  established  and  conducted  by  elected 
boards  and  maintained  by  local  taxes  (rates)  and  the  Government 
grant,  with  fees  in  certain  cases.  They  numbered  4,904  and  comprised 
41  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  average  attendance  upon  elementary 
schools.  The  voluntary  schools,  which  are  established  and  controlled 
by  private  individuals,  churches,  or  associations,  and  maintained  by 
the  Government  grant,  private  subscriptions,  endowments,  and  fees  in 
some  cases,  numbered  14,073  and  comprised  59  per  cent  of  the  average 
attendance. 

Teaching  force, — The  elementary  schools  employed  101,761  teachers, 
of  whom  49,340  had  Government  certificates,  25,123  were  uncertificated 
assistants,  and  27,288  were  pupil  teachers.  The  proportion  of  women 
teachers  was  59  per  cent  in  the  first  class  specified,  and  80  per  cent  in 
each  of  the  other  two  classes. 

The  average  salaries  of  certificated  teachers  were,  for  men  £121 158. 
2d.  ($592.44),  and  for  women  £79  48.  ($385.39).  About  31  per  cent  of 
the  certificated  masters  and  17  per  cent  of  the  certificated  mistresses 
are  also  provided  with  free  residences.  The  training  colleges  supply 
the  greater  proportion  of  certificated  teachers  to  the  service.  The  44 
boarding  colleges  were  attended  in  1893  by  3,409  students  and  the  14 
day  training  colleges  by  564  students.  These  colleges,  like  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  are  supported  in  part  by  Government  appropriations. 

Inspection. — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1870  and  subsequent  modi« 
fying  laws  under  which  the  system  of  elementary  education  is  admin- 
istered, local  boards  and  managers  have  full  control  of  elementary 
schools.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  a  share  in  the  Government  grant 
they  must  fulfill  certain  conditions  as  to  equipments  and  staff,  duration 
of  school  year,  curricula,  etc.^ 

The  Government  grant  is  allowed  solely  for  instruction  in  secular 
subjects  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  law  and  departmental 
regulations.  Eeligious  exercises  in  board  schools  must  be  strictly  un- 
denominational; in  private  schools  sectarian  instruction  must  not  be 
forced  ui)on  any  pupil. 

The  Government  maintains  an  inspection  over  the  schools  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  its  requirements  are  met.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  inspection  the  country  is  divided  into  10  districts,  each  under  a 
chief  inspector,  whose  duties  are  of  a  general  nature,  advisory  and 


1  For  detailed  particulars  see  the  Commissioner's  Keport  for  1888-89.  vol.  1,  pp.  97-101. 
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judicial,  witii  tho  specific  obligation  topreseut  an  auuual  report  to  the 
departmeut  based  upon  tlie  reports  of  the  inspectors.  The  latter  num- 
ber at  present  91,  which,  with  53  subinspectors  and  160  inspectors'  assist- 
ants, gives  a  total  of  316  officials  engaged  in  the  work. 

In  the  inspectors'  reports  the  schools  are  classified  as  infant  schools 
and  classes;  i.  e.,  for  children  under  7  years  of  age  and  schools  for  older 
pupils,  i.  e.,  7  to  14.  In  the  former  the  Government  grant  is  allowed 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance,  and  consists  of  a  fixed  por- 
tion at  the  rate  of  78.  or  9s.  per  capita  and  a  variable  grant  of  2s.,  4s., 
or  6s.  per  capita.  The  highest  fixed  rate  is  allowed  only  when  the 
school  is  held  in  a  room  specially  fiirnished  for  the  instruction  of  infants. 
The  rate  of  the  variable  grant  allowed  is  determined  by  the  report  as 
to  general  conditions;  it  may  be  withheld  altogether.  For  the  year 
under  review  only  38  schools  out  of  7,140  and  1,175  classes  out  of  5,755 
were  recommended  for  the  lower  fixed  rate.  The  showing  as  to  the 
variable  grant  indicates  that  in  general  the  larger  the  infant  school  the 
greater  its  merit.  Extra  grants  are  allowed  in  the  infant  schools  for 
needlework,  drawing,  and  singing.  The  total  rate  per  capita  allowed 
was  15s.  7d.  and  the  total  payment'£994,009  ($4,836,848). 

The  grants  to  older  schools  are  made  up  as  follows: 

8.  d.      8.  d. 

Principal  grant 12  6  or  14  0 

Grant  for  discipline  and  organization 1  0  or    1  6 

Grant  for  needlework  on  accoant  of  girls 1  0 

Grant  for  singing 0  6  or    1  0 

Grant  for  class  subject 1  0  or    2  0 

Grant  for  specific  subjects 2  0  or   3  0 

All  the  foregoing  are  reckoned  on  the  average  attendance,  excepting 
the  grant  for  needlework,  which  is  reckoned  on  the  average  attendance 
of  girls  only,  and  the  grant  for  specific  subjects,  which  is  paid  for  each 
individual  passing  examination  in  the  same.  The  total  grant  allowed 
in  schools  for  older  scholars  was  at  the  rate  of  19s.  2id.  per  capita  of 
average  attendance,  and  yielded  the  sum  of  £2,734,618  ($13,306,651). 

Besides  the  obligatory  subjects  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  needlework  for  girls,  and  drawing  for  boys,  additional  class 
subjects  were  maintained  in  95  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Not  more 
than  two  class  subjects  are  allowed  at  a  time.  The  reports  show  that 
English  is  the  preferred  subject  and  geography  second.  Hereafter  the 
department  will  not  recognize  any  school  that  does  not  maintain  at 
least  one  class  subject. 

Among  interesting  particulars  brought  out  by  the  inspectors  is  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  maintaining  savings  banks. 
The  returns  show  that  savings  were  received  in  8,548  schools,  an 
increase  of  2,165  over  the  previous  year.  This  progress  is  attributed 
to  a  disx>osition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  invest  week  by  week  the 
small  sums  formerly  paid  in  school  fees. 
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The  Government  inspection  extends  also  to  teachers'  training  col- 
leges, which  are  under  two  chief  insi)ector8,  one  assigned  to  the 
schools  for  yonng  men,  the  other  to  those  for  yonng  women.' 

The  Government  grant  for  the  residential  (boarding)  colleges  in  1893 
amounted  to  £126,392,  which  was  equal  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
current  expenditure  for  the  same.  The  grants  to  day  trainingcolleges, 
established  in  connection  with  university  colleges,  under  regulations 
adopted  in  1890,  amounted  to  $18,322,  or  about  70  i>er  cent  of  their 
current  expenditure. 

FinanceH, — The  current  expenditure  for  elementary  education  was 
£8,640,859  ($42,046,420).  Of  this  amountthe  Government  grant  allowed 
upon  the  reports  of  inspection,  and  in  lieu  of  school  fees,  furnished  67 
per  cent;  local  taxes  (rates  allowed  for  board  schools  only),  20  percent; 
fees,  4  percent;  other  local  sources,  i.  e.,  subscriptions,  endowments, 
etc.,  the  balance. 

The  expenditure  per  capita  of  average  attendance  was,  in  board 
schools,  £2  8s.  IJd.  ($11.71)  and  in  private  schools  (voluntary)  £1  178. 
O^d.  ($9.13). 

Two  important  laws  relative  to  education  were  pas8e<l  during  the 
year.  These  are  the  ''elementary  education  (blind  and  deaf  children) 
act  1893"  and  the  ''elementary  education  (school  attendance)  act  1893," 
The  former  provides  for  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  in 
elementary  schools  under  special  arrangement,  and  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  parents  to  avail  I'hemselves  of  the  provision,  unless  their  children 
are  otherwise  instructed.  The  latter  is  characterized  in  the  report  as 
a  distinct  "step  forward  in  the  history  of  national  education.'^  *'It 
provi<le8,  in  effect,  that  the  minimum  age  for  exemjition,  whether  total 
or  ])artial,  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  fixed  by  local  by-laws 
made  under  the  education  act  shall  be  raised  to  11  yesirs  of  age,  in- 
stead of  10,  as  heretofore;  and  it  contains  a  corresponding  prohibition 
of  employment  of  children  under  11."  The  department  expresses  the 
hope  "  that  as  years  go  on,  and  imblic  opinion  iij>ens  as  to  the  imiior- 
tanee  of  sufficient  education,  and  the  mischief  of  early  child  labor,  it 
may  be  found  ix>8sible  to  raise  still  further  the  minimum  age  of  exemp- 
tion." 

The  new  regulations  respecting  evening  schools  also  render  this  a 
memorable  year  in  the  history  of  elementary  education  in  England. 
The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  indicated  in  the  word  "continua- 
tion,'' applied  to  the  evening  schools  for  the  first  time.  Hw^etofore 
these  schools  have  been  treated  merely  as  elementary  schools  for  igno- 
rant youths.  Under  the  new  conception  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
become  %the  means  of  extending  the  educatiim  of  ambitious  working 
men  and  women  who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary stage. 


'Mr.  J.  G.  Fitcb,  who  has  held  this  jiositinii  hince   1885,  rosiguetl   at  X\iv  close  of 
the  year  under  review  (1893). 
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Hereafter  pupils  above  21  years  of  age  are  to  be  counted  iu  the 
average  attendauce  for  grants,  and  no  pupil  is  to  be  eonii)elled  to  take 
the  purely  elementary  subjects  (i.  e.,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic). 

Among  the  subjects  of  instruction  recognized  for  the  fixed  grant  are 
drawing,  manual  and  technical  instruction,  physical  exercises,  military 
drill  (for  boys  and  men),  household  work  (for  girls  and  women).  Grants 
may  also  be  alloweil  for  modern  languages,  algebra  and  geometry, 
chemistry,  physics  and  other  branches  of  science,  vocal  music,  book- 
keeping, etc.  Considerable  freedom  is  alh)wed  to  managers  in  respect 
to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  teachers  need  not  necessarily  be  lay  persons. 

As  the  scheme  did  not  go  into  operation  until  May  18, 1893,  its  effects 
can  not  yet  be  certainly  determined.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that 
attendance  upon  and  interest  iu  these  schools  have  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  new  measure. 

**^oo//aiirf.— Population,  4,090,315  (istimated,  1893). 

The  system  of  public  instruction  established  under  the  ''  8cotch  ed. 
ucation  act,''  1872,  resembles  the  English  system  in  its  main  features; 
both  are  maintained  by  the  combined  action  of  Government  and  local 
agencies,  with  like  provision  as  to  Government  appropriations  and 
inspection. 

The  Scotch  educational  department  has  the  same  functions  as  the 
English;  it  is  comiK)sed,  like  the  latter,  of  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
and  has  the  same  president.  The  oitieers  of  inspection  in  Scotland 
comprise  3  chief  inspectors,  22  insi>cctors,  4  subinspectors,  and  21 
insiiectors'  assistants. 

The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
systems  are  the  greater  prevalence  in  the  former  of  boaid  schools  (i.  e., 
public  schools  sharing  in  local  taxes),  which  enroll  about  85  percent  of 
pupils  in  Scotland, as  against  4J  percent  in  England;  the  greater  freedom 
left  to  local  boards  with  resi>ect  to  religious  instruction,  and  the  distinct 
recognition  given  to  secondary  education  by  the  Scottisli  school  law. 

StaiisticH  1892-93. — The  report  of  the  education  department  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1803,  shows  that  the  enrollment  of  children 
in  the  schools  under  inspection  was  664,838,  or  1G.25  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  the  average  attendance  542,851,  or  81.0  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment.  Thera  \^ere  also  19,575  pupils  in  average  attendance 
upon  the  night  schools. 

The  number  of  boys  in  attinidance  upon  tlie  day  schools  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  girls,  being  52  per  cent  as  against  48  per 
cent  of  girls.  As  regards  age,  20  per  cent  of  pupils  in  average  attend- 
ance were  below  7  years  of  age,  30  per  cent  between  7  and  10  years, 
and  41  per  cent  above  10. 

As  regards  subjects  of  instruction,  it  ap]>ears  t  liat  (mt  of  3,010  depart- 
ments (i.  e.,  divisions  of  a  school  under  a  sciKirate  head  teacher)  for 
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older  pupils  (above  7  years  of  age),  class  subjects  had  been  takeu  in 
2,996,  or  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  whole.  English  and  geography 
are,  as  in  England,  the  preferred  subjects.  Further,  44,280  pupils  were 
presented  for  examination  in  from  one  to  three  specific  subjects.  These 
are  within  the  range  of  second?iry  or  high  school  branches. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  schools  comprised  8,325  teachers  having  a 
Government  certificate,  1,874  assistants,  and  3,775  pupil  teachers;  total, 
13,974.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  teachers  were  men.  Average  salaries 
for  certificated  teachers  were  £135  15s.  2d.  ($600.50)  for  men  and  £64 
88.  lOd.  ($313.56)  for  women.  About  one-fourth  of  the  head  teachers 
are  also  provided  with  free  residence. 

The  training  colleges  for  teachers,  7  in  number,  were  attended  by  945 
students;  of  these  138  were  also  pursuing  studies  in  university  classes. 
As  the  course  of  training  is  two  years,  these  colleges  aftbrd  about  440 
trained  teachers  annually  to  the  schools. 

Expenditure, — The  exi>enditure  for  elementary  education,  day  and 
night  schools,  was  £1,280,289  ($6,229,886).  Of  this  sum  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  including  grant  in  lieu  of  fees,  supplied  71  per  cent,  local 
taxes  (rates)  22.6  per  cent,  tuition  fees  2.6  per  cent,  other  local  sources 
the  small  balance  of  3.8  i)er  cent.  The  cost  per  capita  of  average 
attendance  was  in  board  schools  £2  6s.  11  Jd.  ($11.42),  in  private  (vol- 
untary) schools  £2  2s.  6.Jd.  ($10.34). 

Examination  for  merit  certificates. — In  1891  the  department  offered  a 
merit  certificate  for  pujnls  of  elementary  schools  above  the  fifth  grade 
who  should  pass  a  special  examination,  intended  as  a  proof  of  special 
thoroughness  in  the  elementary  branches.  It  was  hoi>ed  that  this 
measure  might  induce  pupils  to  remain  longer  at  school  than  was  for- 
merly the  rule.  Such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  its  effect.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  seeking  the  certificate  has  increased  each  year,  reaching 
in  1893  a  total  of  3,791. 

Secondary  schools. — The  inspection  of  higher  schools  was  first  under- 
taken by  the  department  in  1885.  The  present  year  69  schools  accepted 
the  service,  of  which  number  27  were  public  high  schools,  124  endowed 
'  ^hools,  and  18  private  schools.  The  "  leaving  certificate"  examination, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  universities  and  many  professional  authorities 
in  place  of  their  own  preliminary  examinations,  attracts  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  candidates.  In  1888  the  number  was  972;  it  rose 
to  7,148  the  present  year. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION   UNDEB   THE  LONDON   SCHOOL  BOABD 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year's  history  is  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  London  schools.  To  understand 
the  full  significance  of  this  agitation  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the 
previous  history  of  the  matter  at  issue.  In  the  celebrated  debate  over 
the  education  law  of  1870  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  was  discussed  with  thoroughness,  with  ardor  and  candor,  and 
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a  course  was  adopted  that  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  ''set- 
tlement of  1870,"  an  expression  indicating  the  general  hope  that  the 
arrangements  were  final.  Occasional  efforts,  however,  have  been  made 
to  reoi^en  the  matter.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  elementary  education  acts 
(1S8C),  but  although  this  body  had  a  decided  leaning  toward  the  claims 
and  interests  of  the  established  church,  it  made  no  recommendations 
to  disturb  the  "  settlement." 

It  was  manifest  from  the  investigation  of  the  commission  that  the 
l>eoplc  of  England  by  an  overwhelming  majority  desired  religious 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  equally  manifest  that  the 
existing  adjustments  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  laity.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1870  with  respect  to  this  matter  were  com- 
prised in  section  7,  commonly  known  as  the  "conscience  clause,"  which 
prohibited  every  school  that  shared  in  the  Government  grant  from 
applying  any  religious  test  to  pupils  or  forcing  sectarian  instruction 
upon  any.  The  religious  exercises  were  to  be  conducted  either  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  day's  session,  so  that  children  whose  parents 
so  desired  might  withdraw  without  the  loss  of  other  exercises;  more- 
over, the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  prohibited  board  schools  from 
'^the  teaching  of  any  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination." 

Under  these  restrictions,  as  was  ascertained  by  the  commission,  the 
school  boards  of  England,  save  only  91  out  of  a  total  of  2,255,  had  pro- 
vided for  religious  exercises  in  their  schools. 

The  London  board  early  elaborated  a  very  full  syllabus  of  Bible 
instruction  which  is  followed  in  all  its  schools,  and  occupies  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  daily.  Explicit  directions  are  issued  to 
the  teachers  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  They  are  requested 
to  make  the  lessons  as  practical  as  possible  and  not  to  give  attention 
to  unnecessary  details. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  children  in  London  affected  by 
this  instruction  (about  450,000),  the  influence  of  the  scheme  has  been 
greatly  extended  through  its  adoption  by  101  other  boards,  including 
several  of  the  most  imiiortant  cities.  With  these  conditions  in  nn'nd, 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden 
reopening  of  the  question  in  the  London  board. 

It  is  proi)osed  here  only  to  give  the  leading  facts  of  the  controversy. 
The  discussion  was  started  in  the  board  in  February,  1893,  by  Mr. 
Athelstan  Kiley,  who  called  attention  to  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  religious  instruction  (Kev.  J.  J. 
Coxhead)  in  the  columns  of  a  church  paper: 

I  have  been  this  morning  present  in  one  of  these  (board)  schools  during  the  viva 
voce  examination  of  the  children  by  the  teachers.  In  the  first  room  to  which  I 
entered  I  heard  these  questions :  What  was  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  f  What 
wad  the  name  of  His  father?     Lvery  child  that  the  teacher  called  upon  answered 
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Josei>h.  Kot  a  word  was  said  to  imply  the  existence  of  His  divine  nature.  The 
teacher  was  the  headmistress  of  an  infant  department  (i.  e.,  for  children  under  7 
years  of  age). 

lu  view  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Riley  moved — 

That  the  teachers  of  the  hoard  ho  informed  that  when  the  religious  instruction 
for  the  day  is  given  on  passages  from  the  Bible  which  refer  to  Christ,  the  children 
are  to  he  distinctly  taught  that  Christ  is  God,  and  such  explanations  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  to  he  given  as  may  be  suited  to  their  capacities.  (School 
Board  Chronicle,  February  4,  1«93,  p.  122.) 

Although  Mr.  Riley  started  the  discussion,  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Diggle,  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  niovemeut,  while 
the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition.^ 

During  the  discussion  of  the  original  motion,  which  was  prolonged 
through  several  meetings  of  the  board,  Lyulph  Stanley  moved  ''that 
the  board  iulhere  to  the  scheme  of  biblical  and  religious  teaching 
which  was  settled  by  the  first  board  and  has  remained  in  force  down  to 
the  present  time."  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  12  in  a  vote  of 
54.  At  the  same  meeting  a  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  19 
providing  for  the  substitution  of  the  words  "Christian  religion  and 
morality,"  for  "morality  and  religion,"  the  expression  used  in  the  orig- 
inal directions  of  the  board  for  the  guidance  of  their  teachers  in  the 
matter. 

Resolutions,  counter  resolutions,  and  debates  within  the  board,  peti- 
tions and  protests  from  without  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  let- 
ters and  petitions  on  the  subject  received  by  the  board  up  to  October 
12,  1893,  were  thus  classified  by  a  member,  Mr.  J.  11.  Gladstone: 

Forty-one  letters  of  individnals  or  of  2  or  3  individuals  combined;  and  99  memo- 
riiils  of  public  bodies  or  of  groups  of  at  least  6  individuals.  Taking  the  first  cate- 
gory, 7  were  in  favor  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  regulations  of  the  board,  34 
agniuHt;  taking  the  second  category,  11  were  in  favor,  86  against,  2  were  doubtful; 
BO  that,  taking  the  two  categories  together,  there  would  seem  to  be  numerically  more 
than  6  to  1  against  the  i)ropo8ed  changes. 

In  November  the  rumor  arose  that  the  school  management  committee 
of  the  board  had  agreed  to  advise  that  a  circular  be  sent  to  the  teach- 
ers explaining  the  sense  in  which  they  were  to  understand  the  word 
^'Christian."  Therumor  was  confirmed  early  in  February  when  the  com- 
mittee  submitted  the  proposed  circular  to  the  board.  The  document 
was  kept  under  discussion  for  several  meetings  and  finally  adopted  in 
an  amended  form  as  follows: 

Sir  (or  Madam)  :  In  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  vf  the  board  having  ref- 
erence to  Bible  instruction  and  religious  observances,  I  am  directed  to  ask  your 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  following  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
useful  for  your  guidance  and  direction : 

The  Bible  is  your  text-book,  from  which  it  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the  board 
that  you  should  give  such  explanations  in  the  Christian  religion  and  morality  as  are 
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suited  to  the  capacities  of  children  of  various  ages  attendiDg  the  schools  of  the  board. 
8uoh  explanations  and  instruction  should  of  course  be  based  on  the  conception  of 
human  nature  which  the  Bible  presents,  namely,  that  a  man  is  a  responsible  being 
with  distinct  and  definite  dtities  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellow-man.  Under- 
standing child  nature  as  you  do,  you  will  of  course  adapt  your  teaching  to  the 
Tarious  motives  by  which  children  are  influenced;  the  object  and  purpose  of  all 
education  beinf;  the  formation  of  habits,  mental,  moral,  and  religious.  And  it  is 
important  to  this  end  that  the  character  of  the  children  comnutted  to  your  care 
should  be  studied  individually,  so  as  to  correct  the  defects  and  encourage  and  stim- 
ulate the  good  points  in  each. 

The  lessons  adapted  to  an  infant  school  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  are  suit- 
able to  children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  there  are  subjects  essentially  connected 
with  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  individual  on  which  the  greatest  cautio^ 
has  to  be  observed;  but  instruction  in  morality  ^should  not  shirk  the  consideration 
of  the  relations  of  man  to  all  the  conditions  of  his  being,  and  the  Bible  lesson 
affords  you  opportunities  of  so  discussing  these  questions  with  the  elder  children  as 
to  impress  them  with  the  paramount  importance  of  being  pure,  sincere,  and  upright 
in  their  life. 

The  board  have  never  intended  their  teachers  to  diverge  from  the  presentation  of 
the  Christian  religion  which  is  revealed  in  the  Bible.  While  following  the  syllabus 
which  is  suggested  to  you  yearly,  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  by  which  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  elucidated  and 
enforced.  These  principles  include  a  belief  in  God  the  Father  as  our  Creator,  in 
God  the  Son  as  our  Redeemer,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  Sanctifter. 

The  board  can  not  approve  of  any  teaching  which  denies  either  the  Divine  or  the 
human  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  which  leaves  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren any  other  impression  than  that  they  are  bound  to  trust  and  serve  Him  as  their 
God  and  Lord. 

The  board  desire  that  in  giving  the  Bible  lesson  you  will  strictly  observe,  both  in 
letter  and  spirit,  the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  14  of  the  elementary  education  act 
of  1870,  and  that  you  will  make  no  attempt  whatever  to  attach  the  childi'en  to  any 
particular  religious  denomination. 

A  question  having  been  raised  as  to  whether,  under  the  heading  of  religious 
observances,  the  board  permit  the  use  of  hymns,  concluding  with  the  Doxology  or 
prayers  other  than  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  am  directed  to  inform  yoh  that  no  restriction 
is  placed  upon  your  liberty  of  choice  in  this  respect. 

These  suggestions  are  made  by  the  board  in  no  spirit  of  distrust  or  want  of  confi- 
dence in  your  good  intentions  to  make  the  Bible  lesson  as  useful  as  possible,  but  in 
order  to  avoid  any  misconceptions  which  may  exist  as  to  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  board's  rules  with  reference  to  a  portion  pf  their  work  ui)on  which  they  lay 
the  greatest  stress.  If  there  are  those  among  you  who  can  not  conscientiously  impart 
Bible  instruction  in  this  spirit,  means  will  be  taken,  without  prejudice  to  their  posi-* 
tion  under  the  board,  to  release  them  from  the  duty  of  giving  the  Bible  lesson. 

The  religious  opinions  of  candidates  will  not  in  any  way  influence  their  appoint- 
ment or  promotion. 

The  significance  of  the  circular  is  emphasized  by  explanations  of  its 
intent  brought  out  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  board.  For  example, 
in  the  meeting  of  April  2(}j  1894,  Eev.  Copeland  Bowie,  who  had  voted 
against  the  circular,  put  the  following  questions  to  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley 
and  others: 

(1)  Does  the  circular,  in  your  opinion,  render  it  incumbent  upon  teachers  who 
conscientiously  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible  to  discontinue  giving  Scripture  lessons  in  the  schools  of  the  board  ? 

(2)  Is  a  teacb«r,  who  holds  Jesus  in  loving  reverence  as  the  bravest,  noblest, 

purest  Son  of  God  the  world  has   seen,  but  who  does  not  believor-that  hei  was 
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Almighty  God,  incompeteot  to  give  a  Bible  lessou  under  the  terms  of  the  circular, 
even  though  the  teacher  in  question  scrupulously  avoids  all  controversial  theology  f 

The  replies  were  as  follows : 

Mr.  Riley : 

(1)  Yes;  I  take  that  to  he  the  force  of  the  circular  as  explanatory  of  the  rule. 

(2)  Yes,  as  above,  Mr.  Bowie  puts  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  Unitarian  religions  with  admirable  clearness.  To  allow  the  children, 
as  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  different  teachers,  to  be  taught  to  regard  Jesus 
Christ  first  in  one  aspect  and  then  in  the  other  would  be  an  outrage  on  Christian 
and  Unitarian  parents  alike.  It  is  generally  held  that  one  common  religion  should 
be  taught  throughout  the  board  schools,  and  in  this  case,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  religion  which  trims  between  these  two,  it  is  clear  that  the  board  must  choose  the 
Christian,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people.  Unitarian 
parents,  knowing  the  character  of  the  board's  teaching,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
conscience  clause.  As  it  appears  to  be  the  general  wish  of  people  outside  and  inside 
the  board  that  the  *' compromise"  1.  e.,  the  common  religion,  should  be  maintained, 
I  have  always  expressed  myself  willing  to  support  this  if  it  is  made  clear  that  this 
religion  is  Christian  in  the  sense  of  containing  those  fundamental  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion  ui)on  which  churchmen  and  Christian  nonconformists  are  agreed. 
I  am  not,  however,  responsible  for  the  policy  of  a  common  religion,  so  I  can  not  be 
held  responsible  for  its  results.  Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  only  one 
kind  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools;  considering  the  widely  differing  beliefs  of 
parents,  such  a  practice  appears  to  me  to  lack  the  eloments  of  justice. 

This  view  was  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Martineau,  the  respected  lea<ler  of  the  Uni- 
tarian body,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  May  4.     Here  are  Dr.  Martineau's  words: 

**The  error  of  the  past,  then,  has  been  the  attempt  to  fit  a  uniform  system  of  relig- 
ions instruction  to  the  wants  of  so  variegated  a  whole  as  the  population  of  a  London 
school  district.  If  you  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  standard,  you  wrong  the  miscella- 
neous host  of  unattached,  yet  not  irreligious,  people.  If  you  insist  on  the  latitude 
necessary  to  make  the  best  of  their  religious  proclivities,  you  disappoint  the  genuine 
church  disciples  of  the  indispensable  nurture  of  their  piety.  The  simple  remedy  is 
to  recognize  the  different  requirements  of  their  consciences  and  make  distinct  pro- 
vision for  each.  In  any  school  worked  under  the  1871  rule  this  may  bo  done  by 
adding  a  department  to  the  religious  teaching  conformed  to  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley's 
restrictive  condition,  without  prejudice  to  freedom  established  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
see  why  he  and  his  friends  should  not  have  all  they  desire,  provided  they  are  content 
with  the  consideration  justly  due  to  their  own  consciences  and  refrain  from  a41 
unfriendly  attitude  toward  the  different  ideas  and  usages  of  their  copartners.  If,  in 
deference  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  Jews,  arrangements  of  different  types 
.have  been  thought  admissible  in  difterent  schools,  there  seems  nothing  to  forbid  the 
coexistence  of  similar  though  minor  varieties  within  the  same  school." 

Dr.  Martineau,  it  Avill  be  observed,  agrees  with  me.  I  have  no  doubt  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  sensible  people  of  all  religious  will  come  round  to  our  opinion. 

Rev.  Rowland  Pluiuiner: 

It  is  for  the  individual  teacher  to  decide  as  his  conscience  may  direct,  but  in  my 
opinion  no  man  can  conscientiously  teach  as  an  article  of  faith  that  which  he 
believes  untrue;  therefore,  if  he  asked  me,  I  should  advise  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  extension  of  liberty  granted  by  the  circular  and  apply  to  be  excused  Scripture 
lessons,  without  prejudice  to  his  present  position  or  future  promotion. 

Mr.  Sharp : 

In  my  opinion,  the  circular  relieves  a  teacher  who  denies  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  from  the  duty  of  giving  Bible  instructions  under  the  rules 
of  the  board.  • 
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Mr.  Bowie  asked  the  cliairinau  of  the  Scripture  subcommittee: 

(1)  Are  teachers  who  are  uuable  to  asseut  to  the  tritheism  set  forth  Id  the  circular 
ineompcteut  to  give  lessous  from  the  Bible  f 

(2)  In  your  speech  at  the  hoard  you  said:  *'  Of  course,  the  circular  is  a  test."  Is 
it  proposed  to  apply  the  test  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  ndigion  of  Jesus  is  best  summed  up  in  the  doctrines  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhowl  of  man? 

(3)  Teathers  are  required  to  give  lessons  from  a  specially  prepared  syllabus.  Do 
the  expiessious  "God  the  Sou"  and  **God  the  Holy  Ghost"  occur  in  any  chapters  or 
verses  of  the  Bible  set  down  in  the  syllabus?     If  so,  where? 

(4)  If  the  expressions  **God  the  Son"  and  '^God  tbe  Holy  Ghost"  areunscriptural 
phrases,  is  it  proposed  to  teach  the  children  these  dogmas  under  the  pretense  that 
they  are  contained  in  the  Bible? 

The  Rev.  John  Coxhead,  chairman  of  the  Scripture  subcommittee: 

(1)  The  regulations  under  which  teachers  are  expected  to  work  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  are  detiuitely  explained  in  circulars  sent  to  the  teach- 
ers under  the  authority  of  the  board  when  such  explanations  seem  to  bo  required. 

(2)  The  committee  of  the  board,  and  not  individual  members,  administer  the  rules 
of  the  board. 

For  the  answer  which  Mr.  Copeland  Bowie  appears  to  require  for  3  and  4  I  would 
refer  him  to  Pearson  on  the  Creed  and  to  a  more  recent  book,  The  Faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel, by  the  Rev.  Canon  Mason.     (School  Board  Chronicle,  April  28, 1894,  pp.  449,  450.) 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  circular  is  regarded  in  many  quarters 
as  a  religious  test  applied  to  teachers,  and,  as  such,  is  vehemently 
opi>o.sed. 

The  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  the  great  body  of  Wes- 
leyau  Methodists,  are  strong  in  their  denunciations.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  circular  are  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  3,lij0  teachers  employed  by  the  board,  or  nearly  half  the  entire 
body,  have  asked  to  be  relieved  from  giving  religious  instruction  under 
the  new  conditions.  The  request,  with  the  signatures  appended,  was 
forwarded  to  the  board  by  the  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Teachers' 
Association.  Instead  of  replying  through  the  same  medium,  the  board 
decided  that — 

The  school  management  committee  be  authorized  to  address  a  letter  to  each  of  the 
signatories  to  the  memorial  forwarded  by  Mr.  T.  Gautrey,  inquiring  whether  they 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  giving  Bible  instruction,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  sentence  of  the  circular,  dated  15th  April,  1894,  referring  to  Bible 
instructions : 

"If  there  are  those  among  yon  who  can  not  conscientiously  impart  Bible  instruc- 
tion in  this  spirit,  means  will  be  taken,  without  prejudice  to  their  position  under 
the  board,  to  release  them  from  the  duty  of  giving  the  Bible  lesson." 

The  association  at  once  called  a  meeting  to  protest  against  this  deci- 
sion. The  call  was  responded  to  by  1,500  members,  who  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  manifesto: 

This  large  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  3,150  signatories  asking  to  be  relieved  from 
giving  religious  instruction  until  the  circular  be  withdrawn,  hereby  respectfully 
decides,  and  recommends  the  absent  signatories  to  do  likewise,  not  to  reply  individ- 
ually to  the  board's  individual  request.     They  take  this  step  with  reluctance  and  a 
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duo  sense  oi  ita  gravity.  They  made  the  applications  to  be  relieved  in  proper  form 
and  after  manure  consideration,  and  to  these  applications  they  have  nothing  to  add 
and  from  them  nothing  to  subtract.  As  experts,  they  are  convinced  that  the  intro- 
duction into  the  schools  of  the  definite  dogmatic  teaching  desired  by  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  is  both  unsuitable  and  unwarranted.  They  feel  strongly  that  the 
religions  instruction  should  aim  at  the  formation  of  character  and  the  inculcation 
of  the  principles  of  morality  rather  than  supplying  doctrinal  teaching,  which  is  best 
left  for  a  more  mature  age.  Instructiou  of  the  former  character  they  have  given  in 
the  past  from  the  open  Bible,  and,  as  they  are  denied  the  relief  promise<l  on  applica- 
tion, they  will  continue  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  future,  without  reference  to 
the  circular. 

They  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  circular  will  amount  to  the 
application  of  a  test,  and  they  agree  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  (late  of  the  city  of 
Loudon  school)  that  a  **  teacher  who  will  conform,  will  be  more  useful  than  one  who 
will  not,  and  in  the  end,  the  former  will  have  his  reward  in  better  pay  and  quicker 
promotion,'^  and  "that  anew  kind  of  *  dissent'  will  thus  be  started;  and  'school 
board  nonconformists'  will  find  themselves  gradually  drifting  out  of  the  swim  of 
professional  advancement. " 

They  also  respectfully  resent  the  board's  action  in  treating  their  applications  as 
if  they  were  not  bona  fide,  and  because  they  were  sent  through  the  Metropolitan 
Board  Teachers'  Association.  They  can  only  interpret  the  board's  action  ns  an 
attempt  to  break  up  their  organization,  and  this  they  are  determined  to  resist  at  all 
haza   id 

In  conclnsion,  they  much  regret  to  have  to  assume  an  attitude  of  apparent  oppo- 
sition to  the  board's  wishes,  and  they  still  earnestly  hope  the  board  will  see  its  way 
to  withdraw  the  circular,  and  allow  the  instruction  to  continue  on  the  lines  and 
with  the  great  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  it.  (Schoolmaster,  July  14, 
1894,  p.  55.) 

At  this  crisis  the  executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  an  association  representing  the  collective  body  of  English 
teachers,  also  sent  a  memorial  to  the  board  which  reviews  the  situa- 
tion in  a  judicial  but  emphatic  manner.    This  memorial  is  as  follows: 

The  executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  observe  with  profound  regret 
that  recent  action  by  the  Loudon  school  board  has  brought  the  question  of  religions 
education  into  public  dispute. 

For  twenty-three  years  the  subject  had  been  settled  upon  the  peaceable  basis 
of  compromise;  in  practice  its  theoretical  ditlerenccs  and  perplexities  have  been 
obviated  or  solved;  and,  iu  i)oiut  of  fact,  the  so-called  "religious  difficulty*'  had 
ceased  to  exist.  With  sorrow  and  foreboding,  therefore,  the  executive  have  seen 
this  delicate  matter  flung  anew  into  the  arena  of  public  polemics  and  sectarian 
strife.  A  war  of  creeds  has  been  incurred;  the  healing  influences  of  time  and  tact- 
ful teaching  have  been  arrested,  and  a  debote  has  recommenced  that  can  not  proceed 
afresh  without  fresh  wounds  to  religion  and  further  hindrance  to  the  schools. 

Deploring  this  prospect,  the  executive,  in  the  name  of  the  teachers,  make  solemn 
protest  against  action  so  perilous  and  incendiary.  With  full  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  religious  instruction  iinjiarted,  they  declare  that  there  is 
no  parental  demand  or  justilicution  for  change.  They  venture  to  think  that  none 
can  speak  with  more  experience  of  the  facts  than  the  teachers  themselves;  and  the 
teachers  are  aware  that  the  instruction  has  been  such  as  Christian  theologians  C4>nld 
collectively  indorse.  They  know  that  the  scholars  have  been  carefully  and  rever- 
ently taught  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  as  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture. 
They  know  that  the  syllabus  of  instruction  in  use  in  the  board  schools  is  a  coni|>en- 
dium  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity;  that  the  children  have  learned  by  heart 
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the  Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Oommandmcuts,  and  many  of  the  choicest  passages  from 
the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Prophets; 
that  lessons  have  been  regularly  given  on  the  life,  parables,  miracles,  and  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ;  the  Four  Gospels;  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Johu,  and  St.  James; 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah;  the  Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings; 
the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Samnel,  and  David,  the  life  and  law  of 
Moses. 

Tliey  know  that  all  this  has  been  faithfully  expounded  according  to  the  capacities 
of  the  children,  and  that  the  parents  who  have  claimed  the  exemptions  of  the  con- 
science clause  are  iuBnitesimally  few.  They  have  known  that  the  religious  lessons 
and  observances  in  London  board  schools  (as  in  the  schools  elsewhere)  have  always 
won  high  commendation  from  parents,  inspectors,  clergy  and  ministers  of  all 
deuonnuatious.  They  are  further  aware  that  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  ques- 
tion have  been  taught  and  trained  in  schools  and  colleges  controlled  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Englancl,  and  of  those  equipped  at  other  colleges  at  least  one- 
third  were  members  of  that  church.  They  know  that  without  exception  the  other 
teachers  were  trained  in  schools  or  colleges  wherein  religious  observances  obtaiued. 
They  also  know  that  the  prayers  and  hymns  used  in  board  schools  are  prayers  and 
hymns  appointed  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  or  other  Christian 
denominations.  In  short,  the  executive  feel  that  the  teachers  in  London  board 
schools  may  fairly  claim  to  have  taught  the  faith  with  knowledge,  in  unity  of  spirit 
and  the  bond  of  love. 

With  indignation,  therefore,  the  executive  have  seen  the  respectful  protests  of 
associated  teachers  against  the  initiation  of  dogmatic  creeds  and  tests  construed  by 
some  to  mean  a  hatred  of  the  ethical  part  of  a  teacher's  duty,  aud  an  atheistic  or 
agnostic  attitude  of  mind.  The  teachers  resent  and  repudiate  the  charge.  So  far 
from  seeking  to  subvert  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  teachers  have,  by 
tact  aud  care,  made  its  continuance  practicable.  But  they  fear  that  its  continuance 
will  become  impracticable  if  varying  interpretations  of  the  Word,  by  varying 
boards,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  system  that  has  worked  so  well  hitherto.  The 
authority  of  one  theological  circular  would  be  destroyed  by  the  issue  of  another, 
and  orthodoxy  would  become  heterodox  at  every  change  of  government  in  the 
board.  To  fluctuate  from  one  set  of  tenets  to  another,  al^d  from  that  to  a  third,  aud 
back  again,  must  lead  to  contemptuous  unbelief,  confusion,  aud  revolt,  and  thus  to 
the  secularization  of  board  schools;  whilst  the  prohibition  of  religious  teaching  in 
board  schools  would  rapidly  induce  the  secularization  of  all  State-aided  schools  and 
colleges.  Already  the  action  of  the  board  has  greatly  strengthened  the  argument 
that  religion  should  be  taught  only  in  other  places  and  ways. 

Already,  also,  the  impression  has  been  created  that  insistence  on  theological  knowl- 
edge means  treason  to  the  interests  of  general  education.  While  protracted  and 
bitter  debates  on  the  compromise  and  the  circular  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  board,  defects  and  evils  in  the  schools  have  not  received  due  attention.  Children 
have  been  left  without  schools,  schools  without  sufficient  teachers,  and  health  and 
study  have  been  allowed  to  sufter  from  insanitary  buildings,  dirty  rooms,  and  classes 
cruelly  large. 

But  there  are  further  grounds  for  this  protest.  The  action  of  the  board  in  refusing 
to  accept  the  teachers'  collective  claim  to  liberty  of  conscience  resembles  an  attempt 
by  a  powerful  body  to  oppresB  individuals  who  are  not  so  powerful.  Duty  to  each 
other  demands  that  teachers  in  board  schools  should  withstand  denominational  tests 
that  might  withhold  Irom  any  section  of  themselves  the  ordinary  opportunities  for 
professional  employment  and  promotion.  And,  finally,  there  is  serious  danger  of  the 
mischief  set  afoot  in  London  extending  to  the  provinces.  At  present  the  conflagra- 
tion is  mainly  local  to  the  metropolis,  but  there  are  already  symptoms  of  a  conta- 
gions spread  of  the  evil  elsewhere.     The  example  set  by  London  would  doubtless  be 
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oopied,  though  the  oirculnrs  would  differ  accordiug  to  localities,  and  might  ofteu 
detiue  Christianity  in  terms  at  variance  with  those  of  the  circular  issued  by  the 
London  hoard. 

Respectfully,  hut  earnestly,  therefore,  the  executive  again  appeal  that  the  circu- 
lai  may  lo  withdrawn,  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  education.  ^^School  Board 
Chri.nicle,  September  15, 1894,  p.  270.) 

At  present  the  coiitioversy  within  the  school  board  is  eclipsed  by  the 
agitations  of  an  election  campaign.  In  accordance  with  the  law  a  new 
ti  iennial  board  comes  into  power  in  December.  The  religious  question 
is  the  issue  before  the  voters  and  their  action  must  determine  its  fuither 
developments. 

An  interesting  complication  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the  matter 
before  the  London  board  from  the  discovery  of  or  rather  the  prominence 
given  to  the  modifications  of  the  scheme  of  religious  instruction  in  its 
application  to  the  Jewish  schools. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  London  board,  in  explaining 
the  action  of  the  board,  it  was  '* found  impossible  to  fill  a  school  in  the 
East  End  until  they  appointed  Jewish  teachers."  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  absolute  necessity  of  adjusting  biblical  instruction  to  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  teacher  and  parents  is  evident.  Hence 
the  board  sanctioned  a  syllabus  drawn  np  for  the  Jewish  schools  by 
the  chief  rabbi,  Dr.  Adler.  In  this  the  lessons  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  omitted  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  used. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  concession  is  made  on  historical  grounds  only, 
and  that  Jewish  teachers  use  the  syllabus  in  the  undenominational 
spirit.  Naturally  their  ecclesiastical  rivals  are  not  inclined  to  take  so 
neutral  a  view,  and  a  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  securing  the  repeal  of  section  14  of  the 
law  of  1870.  A  bill  to  this  effect  and  providing  also  lor  denominational 
instruction  under  specified  conditions  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  May,  1893,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  These  conditions 
are  identical  with  those  in  vogue  in  several  continental  countries  and 
often  advocated  in  the  United  StaiCS.  The  oojections  to  them  are 
stated  very  clearly  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  1894.     On  this  point  he  says: 

Among  the  expedients  most  frequently  suggested  hy  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
witli  the  present  arrangements  is  one  which  would  provide  that  at  certain  hours,  set 
apart  for  the  special  purpose,  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  should  he  asked 
to  form  classes,  composed  of  the  children  of  their  several  flocks,  and  to  give  them 
the  distinctive  instruction  proper  to  their  seA'eral  creeds.  There  is  at  first  sight  a 
plausihle  show  of  fairness  in  this  suggestion,  hut  in  practice  it  has  never  succeeded 
well,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  it  never  could  succeed  in  a  community  like 
ours,  for,  in  the  tirst  place,  the  clergy  have  not  iflways  the  time  or  the  will  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  hest  of  them  are  preoccupied  with  other  duties.  If  they 
are  to  be  paid,  the  expense  will  be  considerable,  and  it  would  not  be  likely  that 
ParUament  would  sanction  the  payment  from  the  rates.  If  they  are  to  be  unpaid, 
their  attendance  will  be  desultory  and  uncertain,  and  subject  to  such  frequent  inter- 
ruption as  to  dislocate  seriously  the  organization  of  the  school.  But  even  if  theii 
attendance  could  be  secured  the  results  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
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It  is  no  disparagement  to  tlie  iiiinlHters  of  religion  to  say  of  them  that,  as  a  rnle, 
they  are  ill  snited  to  bo  the  teaehers  of  voiing  ohiMrcn.  Their  habitfl  of  miud  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  pastoral  work  unfit  them  for  this  duty — a  duty  requir- 
ing special  skill  and  insight  and  a  kind  of  tact  in  the  presentation  of  truth  to 
young  minds  which  is  only  to  bo  gained  by  exceptional  training  and  experience. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  minister  was  employed  as  tho  representative  of  a  par- 
ticnlar  church  would  lead  him  to  uccentuato  those  points  of  ditTcrence  which  dis- 
tiuipiish  that  church  from  others,  and  thus  there  would  bo  introduced  among  the 
cbihlren  visible  sectarian  divisions,  which  would  have  the  most  unedifying  effect  on 
the  social  and  moral  character  of  the  school.  Hut  tho  most  serious  result  of  such 
au  airaugcmeut  would  be  the  degradation  of  the  teacher's  office. 

To  snpciscdo  him  in  regard  to  the  one  subject  of  instruction  which  is  presumably 
of  the  highest  importance  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  much  of  his  moral  inflTienco 
and  to  lower  hira  in  tho  eyes  of  tho  scholars.  Ho  is,  after  all,  a  qualified  teacher. 
He  knows  better  than  anyone  else  is  likely  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of  childhood, 
and  what  are  the  most  approved  methods  of  finding  access  to  tho  understanding,  the 
c<'nscicnce,  and  tho  sympathies  of  thobo  whom  he  teaches.  He  has  no  denomina- 
tional interests  to  serve,  but  he  is  responsible  for  tho  general  education  of  his  scholars 
and  for  their  moral  training;  and  his  scriptural  instruction,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be 
more  oflFective  and  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a  stranger,  becauso  it  will  be  part 
of  a  rounded  and  well-ordered  scheme  of  intellectual  training,  and  not  a  purpnreus 
pannns,  patched  on  at  an  extra  time,  and  having  no  organic  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  schgol  course.  Such  well-meant  eflforts  as  those  <»f  the  Hishop  of  Salisbury, 
in  his  abortive  bill  of  last  session,  proceed  on  two  assumptions:  (1)  That  tho  parents, 
as  a  rule,  belong  to  some  religious  denomination  or  other;  and  (2)  that  they  desire 
to  have  denominational  instruction  imparted  in  the  day  school.  Hoth  hypotheses 
will  be  found  on  closer  inquiry  to  bo  untenable  (p.  66). 

Subse(inently  the  House  of  Lords  ordered  a  **  return  of  the  rcg^nla- 
tions  with  regard  to  relijrious  instruction"  from  all  school  boards,  to 
secure  which  the  department  of  education,  June,  1894,  issued  a  schedule 
of  inquiry  to  be  filled  out  by  each  board.  The  questions  which  it  com- 
prises are  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  any  religious  teaching  or  religious  observance  practiced  or  given  in  the 
schools  of  tho  board  f 

(2)  Aro  any  hymns  or  prayers  usedf 

(3)  Is  the  Bible  read  (with  or  without  comment  thereon)? 

(4)  State  tho  time  (if  any)  allotted  to  eaih  subject. 

(5)  Give  the  syllabus  of  religious  instruction. 

(6)  Give  the  rules  (if  any)  for  annual  examination  in  religious  knowledge. 

(7)  A  copy  of  the  regulation  of  the  board,  in  pursuance  of  which  tho  religious 
observances  and  instruction  are  carried  out,  should  be  furnished. 

(8)  If  no  formal  regulation  has  been  passed,  state  the  practice  of  the  schools  under 
the  board.     (School  Board  Chronicle  July,  U,  1894.) 

At  thia  i>oint  the  whole  matter  rests,  waiting  the  results  of  the 
school-board  elections  in  November. 

MOVEMENTS   AFFECTING   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  with  respect  to  secondary 
education  was  the  conference  held  at  Oxford  October  11  and  12.  Tho 
delegates  were  men  and  women  of  distinction  in  the  educational  or 
political  world.    Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Durham  universities, 
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the  uDiversity  colleges,  aud  the  endowed  schools  were  all  well  repre- 
sented. The  main  subject  before  the  conference  was  that  of  the  State 
organization  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  speakers  very  naturally 
kept  in  view  the  lines  on  which  secondary  instruction  in  England 
divides. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  conference  was  an  agreement  that  an 
inquiry  commission  should  precede  legislation  affecting  secondary 
schools.  The  recent  announcement  that  the  commission  is  to  be 
appointed  gives  general  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATION  IX  FRANCE. 


Topical  outune.— 0«<Ztwe  of  syaiem  of  puhlic  instruction— Official  atatisiicSf  1S91-9S^ 
IiiBpcction  of  infant  aclMoh  (e'colca  matcrnelles) — Summary  of  recent  measures  affecting 
tecondartf  schooU  {lyceea  and  communal  colleges) — Measures  affecting  the  faculties — 
Reorganization  of  medical  studies  and  institution  of  a  new  course  of  scientific  studies 
preparatory  to  the  medical  course. 

France,  Repuhlic, — Area,  204,092  square  miles.  Population  (actual)  April  12,  1891, 
38,095,156;  domiciled  or  legal,  38,343,192. 

Ciril  divisions. — For  purposes  of  civil  government  France  is  divided  into  86  depart- 
ments (90  if  Algiers  be  included),  each  having  its  local  legislative  assembly,  which 
is  formed  by  election.  The  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements,  and 
these  into  cantons.  The  smallest  civil  divisions  comprised  within  tho  cantons  are 
communes. 

The  present  Government  of  France  maintains  a  sy^^fn  of  education 
which  i>reserve8  many  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  Imperial 
University.  Authority  is  centralized  in  a  cabinet  oflftcer,  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts.*  The  expenses  of  the  service  are 
covered  by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State,  which  receives  into 
its  treasury  tho  local  appropriations  for  the  service  and  the  receipts 
from  tuition  fees. 

All  appointments  to  the  service,  whether  official  or  professional,  are 
made  either  by  the  minister  or  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
excepting  only  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  heads  of  departments  (prefects,  themselves  appointed  by  the 
President).  The  officers  of  administration  form  an  educational  hier- 
archy, entrance  into  which  is  secured  not  alone  by  favor,  but  upon  proof 
of  si>ecial  qualifications;  promotions  in  the  same  are  generally  the 
reward  of  distinguished  service  or  the  recognition  of  superior  merit. 
Officials,  professors,  and  teachers  all  receive  their  salaries  from  the 
State.  The  control  of  the  system  is  facilitated  b}^  its  organization  into 
three  great  departments — primary,  which  includes  infant  schools  (ages 
2  to  0),  primary  schools  (elementary  and  superior,  ages  6  to  13),  adult 
schools,  and  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers;  secondary,  to  which 


'Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smith, 

-Present  incumbent,  M.  G.  Leygues,  who  succeeded  M.  Si)uller  in  June,  1894.     The 
former  assumed  the  portfolio  in  December,  1893. 
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belong  the  lycdes  and  communal  colleges;  sni)erior,  which  comprisea 
the  faculties  fur  liberal  and  professional  training,  and  special  schools.* 
Each  department  has  its  own  chief  or  director,'*  its  separate  budget  and 
distinct  body  of  laws,  decrees,  etc.  The  academies  (17  in  number)  are 
local  districts  of  educational  administration. 

Each  acad^mie  forms  a  st;holastic  unit,  whose  chief  (recteur)  is  the 
official  head  of  all  the  teaching  institutions  located  witliin  its  bounds. 
The  possession  of  a  doctor's  degree  is  an  essential  qualification  for  the 
rectorship. 

The  90  departments  (districts  of  civil  administration)  are  treated  as 
subdivisions  of  the  academies  in  respect  to  educational  affairs,  the 
l)refects  of  departments  having  a  measure  of  control  over  primary  and 
normal  schools. 

The  supervision  of  secondary  instruction  is  intrusted  to  general  in- 
spectors, at  present  10  in  number,  and  that  of  primary  instruction  to  a 
graded  series  of  inspectors,  (1)  general  inspectors,  including  9  assigned 
to  particular  sections  of  the  country,  several  assigned  to  the  oversight 
of  special  branches  of  study,  and  general  inspectresses  of  infant  schools. 
These  officials  report  directly  to  the  minister  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  educational  law  is  carried  out.  (2)  Academic  inspectors  ^inspec- 
teurs  d'acad^mies),  one  for  each  department,  who  are  subordinate  to 
the  rectors.  They  have  the  general  direction  of  primary  schools,  con- 
duct examinations  for  teachers'  certificates,  appoint  all  teachers  on 
probation,  and*name  the  candidates  from  whom  the  prefects  of  depart- 
ments may  appoint  full  teachers.  (3)  Primary  inspectors,  at  present 
about  450  in  number,  or  1  for  every  150  primary  schools.  They  inspect 
the  work  of  individual  schools,  and  report  to  the  academic  inspector. 
(4)  Medical  inspectors,  whoso  duties  include  the  examinatiou  of  children 
with  respect  to  their  physical  condition  and  of  sites  and  buildings  with 
resx)octto  sanitary  i)articulars.  There  are  also  inspectresses  of  board- 
ing schools  for  girls.  It  should  be  observed  that  all  these  officials  must 
have  access  also  to  private  schools. 

The  scholastic  work  of  the  system  is  regulated  by  law  or  by  official 
decrees  which  embody  the  matured  opinions  of  the  sui)erior  council  of 
education,  a  representative  body  of  60  members,  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  elected  by  their  peers  from  the  various  orders  of  public  instruction,* 
the  remainder*being  appointed  by  the  President.  The  council  is  not 
only  an  advisory,  but  also  a  judicial  body,  being  the  final  court  of 


'The  apecial  schools  which  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  mmister  of  pab> 
lie  instruction  and  fine  arts  are  the  CoU^ge  de  France.  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 
ficole  Normalo  Sup^rieurc,  Ccole  Frun^-aise  de  Rome,  £cole  t^an^aise  d'Ath^ncs, 
ficolo  Nationale  des  Chartes,  ^ficole  Spdciale  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  £cole 
Nationale  et  Sp^cialo  des  Beaux  Arts  h  Paris,  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et 
de  D<5clamation. 

•The  present  incumbents  are:  M.Louis  Li  ard,  superior;  M.  Rabier,  secondary ;  M. 
F.  Buihsou,  primary. 
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appeal  in  certain  cases  of  contention;  as,  for  example,  cases  of  the  re- 
moval of  teachers  by  local  authorities.  Paris  is  the  s^t  of  the  council, . 
whose  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  the  minister.  The  academic 
rectors  have  the  advice  of  academic  councils  composed  of  iuspecteurs 
d'acad^niies,  jirofessors,  and  teachers;  finally,  the  prefects  are  assisted 
by  departmental  councils.  These  several  councils  save  the  work  of 
public  education,  to  some  degree  at  least,  from  the  mechanical  routine 
which  is  one  danger  of  a  highly  centralized  system. 

As  regards  primary  schools,  the  direct  interest  of  the  people  is 
enlisted  in  several  ways.  The  law  of  1833  made  it  obligatory  upon 
every  commune  to  establish  a  public  school,  which  under  the  law  of 
June  16,  1881,  must  be  a  free  school,  and  under  laws  of  1882  and  1886, 
secular,  and  taught  by  a  lay  teacher.  A  commune,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  si  nplest  civil  division  in  France.  Its  local  affairs  are  con- 
trolled by  a  council  and  a  mayor  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  same. 
A  commune  may  have  less  than  20  inhabitants;  it  maj^  be  a  populous 
city.  Paris,  indeed,  is  a  commune,  although  differing  somewhat  from 
others  in  its  form  of  local  government.  Large  or  small  the  commune 
must  establish  a  free  primary  school,  provide  the  site  and  building  and 
a  portion  of  the  current  expenditure;  not  only  so,  but  every  commune 
of  more  than  500  inhabitants  must  have  a  separate  school  for  girls. 
(Laws  of  March  lo,  1850,  and  April  10, 1867.) 

Since,  however,  many  communes  are  too  small  and  too  poor  to  obey 
the  law,  and  others  require  stimulating,  the  State  has  been  exceedingly 
liberal  with  subsidies  to  help  in  the  initial  steps.  The  subsidies  and 
advances  for  this  puri>ose  amounted  in  the  decade  1878-1888  to 
$iaj,000,000. 

In  order  that  the  communes  should  perform  their  part,  provision 
roust  be  made  for  concerted  action.  Uence  the  departmental  councils 
appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  the  communal  authorities  and  with 
the  primary  inspectors  as  to  sites,  buildings,  m<aterial,  etc.  The  mayors 
of  communes  have  free  access  to  the  schools  at  all  times;  their  duties 
and  those  of  the  delegates  are  much  like  those  of  our  district  school 
committees,  excepting  that  they  have  no  control  over  teachers  or  pro- 
grammes. It  is  incumbent  also  uj)on  communes  to  maintain  funds 
(caisses  des  ecoles)  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  pupils.  Although  the 
law  (March  28,  1882)  obliges  parents  to  secure  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  they  can  make  choice  of  the  means,  i.  e.,  public  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  home  tuition. 

Official  statistics. — No  complete  statistics  of  education  in  France  have 
been  published  since  1889.*  The  following  statistics  relative  to  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  system  are,  however,  from  oflftcial 
sources  of  later  date. 


•In  that  year  the  miuister  submitted  the  foUo wing  reports:  ^^Slatistique  de  Ten- 
seignement  priraarie,  1886-87,"  secondaire  1887,  siipdrieur  1878-1888. 
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Fhiances. — The  State  approi)riation  for  education  in  1893  was 
833,699,043.  Estimates  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the 
Unaneial  committee  for  1894  showed  an  increase  of  81,204,852. 

The  sum  allowed  in  1803  was  distributed  as  follows:  For  administra- 
tion, 2.3  per  cent;  department  of  sui>enor  instruction,  10.3  ])er  cent;  of 
secondary, 0.6  per  cent;  of  primary,  77.8  per  cent.  (Rapport  de  la  com- 
mission du  budget  charg^e  d'examiner  le  projet  de  loi  portant  fixation 
du  budget  g(^neral  de  Fexercice  18y3.) 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  represents  approximately  the  ex- 
penditure for  i)ubiic  education  in  that  year,  as  the  receipts  from  fees  in 
secondary  and  superior  institutions  and  the  amount  raised  by  the  obli- 
gatory communal  school  tax  are  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  Incomes 
from  other  sources,  i.  e.,  gifts,  legacies,  etc.,  are  retained  by  the  institu- 
tions or  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  total  expenditure  for  ]iublic  primary  schools  (infant  included)  in 
1800  was  162,681,805  francs  ($32,536,361).  Of  this  amount  64.8  per  cent 
was  contributed  by  the  State  and  the  balance  by  the  communes.  The 
marked  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  derived  from  the  State  (it  was 
50  6  per  centin  1889  as  against  64.7  in  1890)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
In  1892  the  expenditure  rose  to  171,395,206  francs  (834,279,041),  the 
proportionate  parts  of  the  State  and  communes  being  the  same  as  iu 
1800.  (R(^sum6  des  fitats  de  situation  de  I'enseignement  primaire, 
1890-91,  Tables  22  and  23;  also,  Statistique  de  Tenseignement  primaire, 
1891-92,  p.  cxix.) 

Enrollment  in  unirersiiies  and  schools. — Statistics  of  facultcs  {universities)  January  15y 

1S03, 

STUDENTS. 


Naiut*s  of  fucaJties. 


t  In  the  State      | 

I  faculties.         | 

I  I  Provin.  '    Total. 

I  I  Algiers. 


ProtoHtnnt  theologv 47 

Law '. 3,503 

Medirine  (faculties) '  3,6;i4 

Srieiicos 590 

Li'ttem 1,  230 

l'lianiiary(»n|H»rior8rhool8nn<l  mixed  faculties)  1, 097 

Full-course  SibrntlH of  mediciue  aud  pharmacy 


Total 10.110 

Total  iu  181)2 9,837  ' 


Dlflcrence  iu  18'J3 +273 


^2  , 

4.707  t 
2,836 
1,  267 
1.770 
016 
1,749 


In  the  private 
faculties. 


ToUl. 


Paris. 


Provin- 
cial. 


8.210 
0.470 
1,806 
3.000 
2,013 
1.749 


362 

139 

67 

99 

15 


13.  277 
12,491 


23,  397 
22,  328 


.'iOO 
331 


082 
GUI 


4-796      +1,069         —25 


668 

139 

67 

99 

15 


988 
1,022 
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Tlie  foreign  students  comprised  in  the  table  numbered  1,432  in  1893, 
an  excess  of  35  above  tbe  previous  year.  They  were  distributed  as 
follows: 


Theology  . 

Law 

Medicine  . 


.    , 8 

326 

851 

Siieures 69 

Letters 123 

Pharmacy 29 

Full-course  schools  (medicine  and  pharmacy) 26 

(Rapport  de  la  commission  du  budget,  etc.,  p.  8.) 

Secondai-y  schools  for  hoys. 


Students. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Ltc^c^  fliicl  conifnniiAl  colloflrBS  ••••.••••••• 

84.186 
18,045 

83,764 
15,  840 

85  291 

Privaie  l«y  eetAblisbiiieDta 

15,508 

Total                 , 

102,831 

99,604 

100  799 

Sf^I<>^iAibtiofil  eAtjibliHhtnentA  ........................ .   ..   ........ 

48, 660 
23,016 

51.  181 
23,  042 

50  099 

SibaII  fiAminAPiefl  (clerioftl) ............................................. 

23.359 

Xotal            

71,682 

74,223 

74,058 

Grand  total 

174, 513 

173, 827 

174. 857 

PUBLIC   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOB   GIRLS. 

In  1891  there  were  11,645  students  in  tbe  public  secondary  schools 
for  girls,  i.  e.,  lyc^es  (State  schools),  29;  communal  colleges,  20;  sec- 
ondary courses  (or  departments),  01. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  21,230  boys  and  7,579  girls  in  tbe 
higher  primary  schools.  (Report  of  financial  committee  of  the  Cliam- 
ber  of  Dei)utie8,  commission  of  budget,  etc.,  1893,  pp.  43,  60,  67.) 

Primary  schools. — For  the  following  information  as  to  primary  schools 
the  office  is  indebted  to  the  eminent  statistician,  M.  E.  Levasseur: 

FEAUCB  AND  ALGIEBS,  1891-92. 


PnWif  M>bool«  - . 
'rtTBte  schools 


Total 

Grand  total 


Number 

of 
schoolfl. 


67,262 
15,271 


Pupils. 


Boys. 


2,  355,  318 
450,  531 


Girls. 


1,925,865  : 
824.  756 


Teachers. 


Men. 


55,  e9l 
46, 795 


Women. 


10. 672 
3:},  516 


82.  533       2,  805,  849       2.  750,  621       102.  486  |        44, 188 


5, 550,  470 


146,  074 


From  a  farther  classification  it  appears  that  the  lay  schools  number 
64.000,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,900,977  pupils,  and  clerical  18,533,  with 
au  enrollment  of  1,655,493.  M.  Levasseur  notes  that  there  has  been  a 
decUne  of  37,413  in  the  total  enrollment  since  1890-91. 
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Infant  schools  (Creoles  maternellos),  which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  statement,  excepting  only  iu  the  financial  showing,  numbered  5,411 
in  1891-92,  of  which  2,003  were  public  and  2,808  private.  The  former 
had  5,140  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  450,008  pupils;  the  latter 3,013 
teachers  and  250,571  pupils,  or  a  total  teaching  force  of  8,753,  and  a 
total  enrollment  of  706,579.  The  inspection  of  these  schools  is  intrusted 
to  persons  specially  qualified  for  the  work.  The  office  is  indebted  to 
M.  F.  Buissou,  director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  for  the  following  statement  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  service: 

Inspection  of  Infant  Schools  (ficoLKs  Matehnelles)  in  France. 

In  addition  to  tho  inspectors  of  priranry  instruction,  the  persons  employed  to 
inspect  or  simply  visit  the  infant  schools  (^coles  maternelles)  are  the  inspectresses- 
geueral,  the  primary  inspectresses  of  girls'  schools,  the  departmental  inspeotresses, 
and  tho  women  helougiug  to  the  local  committee  (comit^s  de  patronage). 

I. 

Inspectresses-fjeneral  nre  4  in  number,  and  are  appointed  by  the  minister.  The 
conditions  required  for  the  position  are  the  following: 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  35  years  of  age  and  must  have  had  five  years'  serv- 
ice in  pubUc  or  private  instruction  and  must  have  received  a  certificate  of  aptitude 
for  the  inspection  of  infant  schools.  (Order  of  January  18,  1887,  Chap.  V,  arts.  183 
to  186.) 

The  inspec  tresses-general  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  the  following  salaries : 
First  clasa,  $1,000  (5,000  francs);  second  class,  $800  (4,000  francs);  third  class,  $600 
(3,000  ftancs).  Besides  their  salaries,  they  are  allowed  $4  (20  francs)  a  day  and  their 
traveling  expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  duty  pertaining  to  their  office. 

The  iuspectresses-general  make  the  circuit  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them.  They 
inspect  the  infant  schools,  both  public  and  private,  but  their  inspection  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  is  confined  to  hygieuic  and  moral  conditions.  They  make  a  detailed 
report  of  their  work  each  year  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  they 
are  all  responsible. 

II. 

PRIMARY    INSPECTRES8. 

The  service  of  primary  inspectress  is  of  recent  date,  having  been  instituted  by  the 
law  of  July  19,  1889.  It  exists  only  iu  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  is 
there  in  reality  only  iu  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  There  i's  only  one  iuspectr'MS, 
and  she  confines  her  work  to  the  infant  schools  for  girls  iu  this  single  department. 

III. 

DEPARTMENTAL  INSPECTRESSES   OF   INFANT    SCHOOLS. 

These  are  appointed  by  the  minister,  but  are  found  only  in  those  departments 
which  engage  to  pay  one  half  of  the  salaries,  the  other  half  being  paid  by  the 
State  Two  or  three  departments  may  unite  to  bear  this  expense,  dividing  it 
equally. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  employs  five  departmental  inspectresses,  bearing  the 
entire  expense  of  their  service.  Applicants  for  these  positions  must  be  30  years  of 
age  and  must  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  teaching.  They  must  also  have 
received  a  certificate  of  aptitude  for  the  inspection  of  infant  schools. 

These  inspectresses  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  the  following  salaries: 
First  class,  $480  (2,400  traucs) ;  second  class,  $450  (2,200  Irancs) ;  third  class,  $400 
1^2,000  francs) 
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Besides  her  salary  each  inspectrcss  is  allowed  a  miniimim  amount  of  $100  while  in 
actnal  performance  of  her  duties  when  she  has  charge  of  only  one  department,  and 
a  minimum  of  $200  when  several  departments  are  under  her  inspection.  This  allow- 
ance includes  the  traveling  expenses. 

The  inspectresses  of  the  infant  schools  are  under  the  authority  of  the  academic 
inspectors,  who  determine  their  circuit.  They  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  make  a  special  report  of  each  inspection.  They  advise  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  directresses  and  suhdirectresses  of  the  puhlic  infant  schools, 
and  also  as  to  their  salaries. 

IV. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES   (COMIT^   DK   PATRONAGE). 

One  or  more  local  committees  of  women  may  he  created  in  each  department  or 
commune  whore  there  is  a  public  infant  school. 

The  members  of  these  committees  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  academic 
inspector  upon  the  advice  of  the  mayor,  who  presides  orer  the  committee. 

Their  duties  are  contined  exclusively  to  watching  over  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  schools,  their  good  management,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  funds  or  gifts  collected 
for  the  children.     (Decision  of  January  18,  1887.) 

V. 

PROGRAMME  OF   THE    EXAMINATION    FOR    THE    CERTIFICATE    OF    APTITUDK    FOR    THE 
INSPECTION   OF   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

Article  185.  The  examination  consists  of  a  written,  an  oral,  and  a  practical  t^st. 

There  are  two  written  tests: 

First.  A  composition  on  pedagogy  applied  to  the  infant  schools.  (Time  allowed, 
three  hours.) 

Second.  A  composition  upon  the  hygiene  of  infant  schools  (care  to  give  to  the 
children,  building,  and  premises).  ^     (Three  hours.) 

The  oral  test  consists  of  questions : 

First.  On  pedagogy  applied  to  infant  schools  and  on  hygiene. 

Second.  On  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  these  schools. 

The  practical  test  consists  of  an  inspection  of  an  infant  school  and  an  oral  report 
of  this  inspection. 

SUMMAEY  OP   RECENT   MEASURES  AFFECTING   SECONDARY    INSTRUC- 
TION. 

As  regards  the  department  of  secondary  instruction,  comprising  the 
lyc^es  and  communal  colleges,  the  efforts  of  the  past  two  years  have 
been  directed  to  giving  effect  to  the  decrees  of  August  8,  1890,  and 
June  4, 1891,  which  were  considered  in  full  in  the  Commissioner's  report 
for  1890-91.* 

To  summarize  briefly,  these  measures,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
internal  conduct  of  the  schools,  are  intended  to  lessen  the  strain  of 
overcrowded  programmes,  to  break  up  mechanical  routine,  to  stimu- 
late the  free  initiative  of  individual  institutions,  and  to  elevate  the 
scholastic  standards  of  the  '^  modern  course.'' 


'Hygiene  of  the  huilding  and  premises,  choice  of  site  with  reference  to  the  sun- 
light, ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  furnishing,  sanitation,  lavatories,  haths,  hygiene 
of  the  children;  feeding,  clothing,  concagious  maladies  ^^procednre  with  respect  to), 
evils  arising  from  defective  hygiene. 

« Pages  109-124. 
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The  most  obvious  purpose  of  the  new  measures  is  to  effect  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  is  the  goal  of  the  classical 
course  of  the  lycees.  For  the  three  degrees  established  in  1865  (bacca- 
laureat  ^s  lettres,  baccalaureat  ^s  sciences  complet.  baccalaureat  es 
sciences  restreint),  and  secured  by  examinations  essentially  different, 
there  is  substituted  a  single  bachelor's  degree  requiring  the  same 
preparation  on  the  part  of  all  candidates.  Election  is  allowed  simply 
in  the  last  year  (i.  e.,  pliilosophie)  of  the  lycee  course  between  three 
equivalent  lines  of  study,  and  in  accordance  with  the  choice  the  diploma 
is  inscribed  as  "Lettres,  philosophie;"  "Lettres,  mathematiques;"  or 
'*  Lettres,  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles." 

The  nonclassical  secondary  course  established  in  1865  under  the 
name  enseignement  secondaire  special  is  now  termed  enseignement 
secondaire  moderne,  and  the  diploma  to  which  it  leads,  baccalaureat  de 
I'enseignement  secondaire  moderne.  This  diploma,  like  the  classical, 
may  bear  one  of  three  inscriptions:  "Lettres,  philosophic;"  "Lettres, 
sciences;"  or  "Lettres,  math^matiques." 

Measures  affecting  the  faculties, — As  regards  the  department  of  sui>e- 
rior  instruction,  the  project  of  law  for  transforming  the  faculties  into 
autonomous  universities,  which  was  considered  in  full  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's last  report,*  is  still  under  debate.  Meanwhile  the  development 
of  courses  of  study,  the  increase  of  equipments,  the  extension  and 
deei)eningof  professional  courses,  or,  in  brief,  the  transformation  of  the 
scholastic  work  In  the  spirit  of  university  ideals,  continues.  Special 
importance  attaches  to  the  measures  affecting  the  medical  faculties. 

The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  indicated  in  official  decrees  bear 
ing  date  July  31,  1893.  These  decrees  provide  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  medical  courses  and  for  a  new  course  in  the  sciences  pertaining 
to  medical  studies  to  be  organized  in  the  faculty  of  sciences.  They 
are  the  outcome  of  special  inquiries  instituted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government,  the  last  in  1892.  The  impulse  to  these  inquiries  came 
from  the  faculties  of  medicine,  who  complained  that  their  students  had 
not  adequate  preliminary  preparation,  either  in  the  principles  of  science 
or  in  laboratory  practice.  They  urged  that  the  chairs  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  natural  history  created  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  them- 
selves were  not  intended  for  general  instruction  in  science  nor  for 
training  in  methods  of  investigation,  but  as  a  means  of  making  known 
the  medical  applications  of  science  and  of  scientific  methods.  The 
professors  supported  their  complaint  by  the  statistics  of  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations  for  the  doctor's  degree,  which  showed  that  more  than 
a  third,  often  one- half,  of  the  apphcants  failed  in  this  test  two  or  three 
times,  and  that  a  great  number,  discouraged  by  failure,  gave  up  the 
effort  to  accomidish  a  medical  course. 

In  1890  the  Government  sought  the  opinion  of  the  faculties  in  respect 
to  measures  for  remedying  the  evils  complained  of.     As  regards  the 

'  18ill-il2,  pp.  70-95. 
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scientific  preparation,  it  wns  pro]K)sed  that  a  si>ecial  scientific  course 
should  be  opened  in  the  lycces  and  a  complementary  course  of  one  year 
in  the  faculties  of  science  for  students  who  intended  to  pursue  medical 
stadie&.  Further,  that  the  course  in  medicine  should  be  four  years  in 
duratioiu  The  res}M>nse  of  the  faculties  to  the  official  inquiry  upon 
these  x>oints  showed  that  while  they  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  special  preparatory  course  in  science,  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  its  proper  place,  i.  e.,  whether  in  the  lycees,  the  faculty  of  s<dence, 
or  divided  between  the  two. 

The  above  resume,  drawn  from  the  report  of  a  commission  api)ointed 
to  elaborate  measures  for  the  proposed  reform  of  the  medical  course, 
brings  the  history  of  the  movement  to  1892,  the  year  of  the  final  inquiry 
into  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment.  The  further  history  is 
here  presented  in  extracts  from  this  report,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  su])erior  council  by  M.  Brouardel,  dean  of  the  Paris  fm'ulty  of 
medicine,  and  from  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  proposed  course 
in  science  submitted  to  the  council  by  M,  Darboux,  dean  of  the  Paris 
faculty  of  sciences.  These  reports,  with  the  resulting  dec;rees,  afford  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  conduct  of  medical  students  in  France,  and  also 
of  the  relations  that  exist  in  the  French  system  between  general  studies, 
whether  organized  in  the  lyct^es  or  in  the  faculties,  and  professional 
studies.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  citations  from  the  reports 
here  considered  it  should  be  pi^mised  that  medical  instruction  is  the 
province  of  medical  faculties,  of  full  course  schools  having  the  same 
rank  as  the  faculties,  and  of  preparatory  schools  in  which  students  may 
pass  three  years  of  the  four  required  in  the  medical  courseJ 

In  tlie  ministerial  circular  of  May  9, 1892,  the  propositions  to  be  con- 
liidered  by  the  commissions  were  submitted  as  follows: 

(1)  III  the  ''faculties  of  sciences,''  followiug  the  full  socoiulary  or  lyc^e  course 
(scientific),  the  organization  of  a  year's  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  studies 
comprising  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history;  this  coui-se  to  take  the  place  of 
the  haccalanreate  of  sciences  limited  (restreiut)-  and  of  the  first  year  of  the  actual 
programme  of  the  faculties  of  medicine. 

{'2)  The  organization  of  a  four  years'  medical  course  so  as  to  comprise  therein  the 
applications  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  to  medicine,  and  such  an  adjustment 
of  the  ^  xaminations  in  these  subjects  as  would  bring  a  part  of  them  into  the  period 
of  medical  study. 

Before  procee4ling  directly  to  the  consideration  of  these  propositions 
M.  Brouardel  says,  with  respect  to  possible  modification  of  the  second- 
ary course  of  studies  in  the  interests  of  students  intending  to  follow  a 
medical  cx)urse: 

It  i«  to  he  noted  that  as  regards  the  organization  of  the  medical  studies  and  the 
scientific  preparation  necessary  to  these  studies,  the  questions  put  to  the  faculties 
in  18W  and  1892  are  identical ;  the  difference  is  only  as  to  the  ])relimiT>ary  secondary 

'For  location  of  medical  faculties  nnd  schools  see  K<']»ort  of  the  Commissioner, 
1S9U*»2,  pp.  92-a"). 
^  For  explauatiou  see  p.  2 JO. 
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studies.  In  1890  the  question  was,  if  these  studies  could  not  stop  at  the  class  of 
rhetoric.  In  1892  it  was  admitted  that  they  must  he  continued  through  the  year  of 
philosophy.  This  change  is  accounted  for  by  two  reasons:  First,  in  the  permanent 
section  of  the  superior  council  numerous  projects  have  been  elaborated  with  a  view 
to  comprising,  in  a  single  year,  the  class  of  philosophy  and  the  preparatory  year  of 
physical  and  natural  sciences;  as  this  could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  Second,  the  faculties  of  medicine  who  had  raised  the 
question  of  the  suppression  or  the  transformation  of  the  philosophical  class,  at  last, 
by  a  great  majority,  decided  against  any  modification  of  that  class.     •     *     • 

Proceeding  then  to  the  propositions  before  the  commission,  the 
reporter  says  with  respect  to- the  scientific  studies  preliminary  to  the 
medical : 

From  the  replies  to  the  circular  of  inquiry  it  appears  that  the  faculties  demand 
unanimously  the  organization  of  one  year  of  preparatory  study  in  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences  applicable  to  medicine,  and,  with  a  great  majority,  they  desire  that 
the  same  be  organized  in  the  faculties  of  sciences. 

After  having  discussed  the  matt-er,  your  commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  previous  efforts  was  the  mixing  of 
that  which  is  general  with  what  pertains  specially  to  medicine  in  the  same  instruc- 
tion ;  and  tiiat  this  confusion  had  prevented  that  profit  to  the  medical  sciences  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  these  studies.  Therefore  the  Commission  believes 
that  these  two  parts  (i.  e.,  general  and  special)  should  be  separated  definitely;  that 
only  pupils  already  suflBciently  instructed  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  faculties  of  medicine;  that  the  instruction  in  these 
sciences  should  be  organized  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  with  an  exclusively  med- 
ical view,  because  they  are  convinced  that  the  preparatory  instruction  maintained  in 
the  faculties  and  schools  of  medicine  would  resemble  too  much  that  which  up  to  this 
time  has  not  given  satisfactory  results. 

Passing  then  to  the  duration  of  studies,  including  in  the  term  the  pre- 
liminary general  course  and  the  strictly  professional  course,  the  report 
continues: 

The  faculties  of  medicine  in  demanding  one  year  preparatory  to  the  medical  studies 
arc  well  aware  that,  considering  the  entire  course  of  study,  they  seem  to  increase  by 
a  year  the  time  required  under  the  present  order.     But  they  observe: 

(1)  That  if  the  dtiration  of  the  period  of  study  seems  to  be  prolonged  by  a  year,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  actual  duration  of  the  medical  studies.  This  appears  from 
the  examination  of  the  records  of  the  663  doctors  examined  at  Paris,  1888  and  1889. 

As  regards  the  number  of  years  spent  in  study,  the  records  show  the  following: 

From  4  to  5  years 61 

From  5  to  6  years 113 

From  6  to  7  years 142 

From  7  to  8  years 91 

From  8  to  9  years 61 

From  9  to  10  years 46 

From  10  to  11  years 51 

More  than  11 98 

Total 663 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that,  of  these  663  physicians,  above  half  had 
devoted  more  than  seven  years  to  their  studies;  some  did  this  in  order  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  the  examinations  for  positions  in  the  civil  hospitals  (concoursde 
I'interuat);  these  voluntarily,  ani?  with  great  profit,  prolonged  their  studies;  others 
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who  did  not  desire  to  compete  for  these  positions  availed  themselves  of  the  lahora- 
tories freely  plxiced  at  their  disposal  and  frequented  the  special  clinics;  and,  finally, 
others  because  their  studies  had  been  interrupted  by  sickness,  misfortune,  etc. 
For  the  better  scholars  the  duration  of  professional  studies  varies  between  six  and 
eight  years,  and  in  the  case  of  those  preparing  for  hospital  service  it  extends  often 
to  ten  years. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  studies  and  examinations  in  the 
medical  course  the  commission  say: 

The  student,  on  entering  into  the  faculty  of  medicine,  will  begin  at  once  the  ana- 
tomical and  clinical  studies.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  an  examination  in  surgical 
and  medical  pathology  at  the  time  of  the  thirteenth  inscription  or  act  of  enroll- 
ment (beginning  of  the  fourth  year),  it  is  necessary  that  during  the  first  three  yeara 
he  should  pursue  the  hospital  course  (stage  hospitaller).  For  the  first  two  years  ho 
will -take  part  in  dissections  in  the  winter  semester;  during  the  summer  semester 
he  will  frequent  the  laboratories  of  histology,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  of 
medical  natural  history.  As  to  these  last  sciences,  they  should  bo  so  distributed  as 
to  bo  pursued  throughout  the  course,  the  time  devoted  to  the  demonstrations  per- 
taining to  each  being  properly  related  to  the  successive  stages  of  the  instruction. 
Thus  optics  and  acoustics  should  be  associated  with  physiology,  and  the  student 
Bhouldbe  t#^ted  in  these  matters  at  the  second  examination.  Medical  electricity,  so 
little  understood  by  physicians,  simply  because  it  is  not  taught  to  the  students  at 
the  moment  when  they  might  study  its  applications  to  the  nervous  system,  should 
form  part  of  the  fourth  examination  (therapeutic). 

Thechemistry  of  humors  and  of  nutrition  belongs  medically  to  the  programme  of 
physiology ;  their  alterations  to  that  of  general  or  special  pathology ;  they  should 
be  taught  during  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The  applications  of  chemistry  to 
therapeutics,  to  materia  medica,  to  hygiene,  to  legal  medicine,  belong  to  the  fourth 
examination.  Zoology,  botany,  and,  above  all,  by  reason  of  the  part  which  they 
actually  play  in  pathology  and  hygiene,  animal  and  vegetative  parasites  must  be 
studied  for  the  third  and  fourth  examinations. 

The  practical  laboratories  actually  attached  to  these  chairs  will  serve  to  make  the 
popils  familiar  with  the  objects  pertaining  immediately  to  their  studies.  If  some 
persons  have  feared  that  the  instruction  in  sciences  was  to  be  abandoned,  they  have 
misunderstood  the  project. 

French  scientists  having  accomplished  such  great  things  for  the  progress  of  )ned- 
ical  science  by  their  discoveries  in  physics  and  bacteriology,  it  would  certainly  never 
occur  to  one  of  us  to  eliminate  these  sciences  from  medical  studies.  But  we  believe 
that  speaking  of  the  medical  applications  of  the  sciences  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  elements  of  medicine  is  an  error  iu  method;  to  explain  these  applications  at 
the  moment  when  the  students  are  occupied  with  physiology,  pathology,  therapeu- 
tics, would  enhance  the  value  of  the  instruction  and,  I  will  add,  is  indispensable. 

Diseases  are  often  diagnosed  by  means  of  laboratory  investigations  either  Ity 
chemical  processes  or  by  bacteriological  examinations.  It  is  thus,  at  the  pretseut 
time,  that  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  (consumption)  is  decided  and  contirmed;  thus 
also  the  nature  of  an  epidemic  is  determined  at  its  outset. 

The  study  of  the  applications  of  physical,  chemical,  and  natural  sciences  will 
therefore  follow  the  student  during  the  whole  of  his  professional  course.  We  have 
the  firm  conviction  that  by  this  procedure  we  restore  the  scientific  studies  to  their 
true  place  in  medical  instruction. 

Here  follows  a  section  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  medical  schools.  As  these  are  matters  purely  of  administration 
they  do  not  particularly  concern  us.     The  report  concludes : 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  views  which  have  influenced  all  those  who  for  several  years 
have  studied  these  projects  of  reform.     If  they  have  varied  in  their  opinions  as  to 
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some  details,  they  have  not  differed  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained^  name]}',  to  associate 
the  experimental  sciences  with  the  medical  studies  properly  so  called,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  our  medical  instruction. 

CERTIFICATE   OF   PHYSICAL,   CHEMICAL,    AND   NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

The  ex)inmissiou  of  wliieli  M.  Barboux  was  the  chairtnau  was  charged 
to  examine  the  project  of  a  decree  relative  to  physical,  chemical,  aud 
natural  science  studies  as  preliminary  to  the  medical  course.  As 
explained  by  M.  Darboux  at  the  beginning  of  his  rei>ort,  this  commis- 
sion was  obliged  before  entering  upon  its  task  to  obtain  the  decisions 
of  the  commission  whose  report  has  just  been  considered. 

The  president  of  this  commission  [says  M.  Darbous]  having  informeil  us  that, 
saving  only  changes  in  details,  they  had  unanimously  adopted  the  project  submitted 
to  their  examination,  that  they  proposed  to  reorganize  the  medical  studies  conform- 
abJy  to  the  oft-rei>eated  views  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  and  that  they  favored 
the  organization,  outside  of  these  faculties,  of  preparatory  courses  in  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  natural  sciences,  such  as  might  give  the  future  physicians  the  knowledge 
of  these  sciences  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  they  must  possess  in  order 
to  follow  successfully  the  medical  studies  properly  so  called,  our  task  was  very  pre- 
cisely defined.  It  only  remained  for  us  to  consider  the  best  organization  of  this 
instruction,  and  where  it  should  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  detailed  examination  of  this  question  led  us  to  accept  with  some  trifling  mod- 
ifications the  project  which  had  been  submitted  to  us.  To  insure  your  approval  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  place  before  you  a  full  r<^8umd  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  commission. 

We  first  considered  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  new  instruction.  The 
answer  to  this  question  was  indicated  to  us  by  the  very  terms  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed. In  the  project  that  had  been  reported  to  us,  and  which  you  had  approved, 
the  faculties  of  medicine  retain  complete  control  of  the  s'tudy  of  the  applications 
of  physical  and  natural  sciences  to  the  different  branches  of  the  art  of  healing,  but 
they  demand  pupils  already  initiated  into  the  element*  of  these  sciences.  The  new 
inatrnction  must,  therefore,  first  of  all,  be  general  instruction  and  not  instruction 
in  a}>]))ications. 

hut  as  the  physician  is  not  a  man  of  theory,  but  of  i)ractice,  the  new  instruction 
must  not  only  bo  theoretical  but  also  practical  and  experimental.  It  is  in  labora- 
tories, iu  contact  with  a  teacher,  and  not  from  books,  that  the  pupil  acquires  a  truly 
vital  knowledge  of  experimental  sciences. 

Where  must  this  instruction  be  placed  iu  order  that  it  may  have,  to  the  highest 
degree,  this  indispensable  double  character,  that  it  may  be  at  once  general  and 
practical?  Only  two  solutions  were  possible — the  first  was  to  place  it  in  the  iycces 
aud  colleges,  the  other  in  the  faculties  of  sciences. 

The  first  of  these  plans  being  out  of  the  question,  it  would  be  useless 
to  reproduce  here  the  considerations  advanced  in  its  favor  but  for  their 
general  bearing.  They  afford  an  interesting  view  of  the  conditions 
under  which  secondary  instruction  is  maintained  in  France,  of  the  pur- 
poses by  which  it  is  animated,  and  of  its  relations  to  superior  instruc- 
tion and  to  society  in  general.  Moreover,  these  considerations  were 
kept  in  mind  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  policy,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  side  of  the  discussion. 
Hence  the  report  is  reproduced  without  material  omissions. 
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One  of  OUT  oollcagnes  [says  M.  Darboux]  garo  the  followitig  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
fipirt  solation.  Tlic  relegation  of  the  new  iustm<;tion  to  the  lyc^es  ami  colleges  is 
neoessary  to  maintadn  the  oquililirinni  of  the  plan  of  secondary  studies,  so  wisely 
organized  in  1890l  Tbis  plan  comprehemls  an  examination  after  the  class  of  rhetoric 
which  is  common  to  all  the  stndents  and  the  indispeosahle  sanction  of  literary 
Btndies;  then  after  the  class  of  philosophy  three  distinct  examinatious,  correspond- 
ing to  the  needs  and  to  the  aptitndes  of  the  scholars,  1.  e.,  "Lettros  philosophic," 
^l<ettres  iBathematlqnes,"  and  a  third  series  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize, 
"Letfcres  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles."  ' 

The  diploma  inscribed  ^Lettres  matberoatiqiies"  is  intende^l  especially  for  scholars 
who  desire  to  enter  the  "  schools^'  (superior  technical).  Physical  science  has  only 
small  representation  in  this  course,  and  natural  science  has  not  been  introduce<l  at 
all.  Hence  it  follows  that,  unless  the  baecalanreate  of  physical  and  natural  sciences 
is  org.nnized  the  plan  of  studies  will  remain  incomplete,  and  the  programmes 
of  secondory  instntetion  will  be  inferior  in  this  respect  to  those  of  the  primary 
-Domtal  schools.  This  baccalaureate,  not  yet  organized,  ought  not  to  bo  adapted 
solely  to  the  needs  of  the  future  students  of  medicine;  it  should  suffice  also  for  all 
Btndeirts  who  do  not  need  a  highly  extended  mathematical  culture,  for  sons  of 
trmlesmen  nnd  farmers,  and  for  all  yoimg  men  who,  by  their  aptitudes  and  taste,  are 
inclined  to  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  The  proposed  measure  (projet  de 
decrel)  leaves  these  latter  sciences,  so  far  as  regards  secondary  in^rt;ruction,  in  a  state 
of  weakness  and  inferiority,  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for,  coi>sidering  their 
importance  to  society.  In  the  lyc^e  natural  history  is  only  taught  in  the  philo- 
sophical class,  and  even  there  in  a  very  elementary  manner.  Of  what  use.  then,  is  it 
to  establish  an  examination  for  special  professors  (agr^^gation)  of  natural  science? 

The  project  permits  an  encroachment  of  superior  instruction  upon  secondary,  which 
is  to  b«?  deplored,  because  the  studies  that  it  is  proposed  to  organize  in  the  faculties 
of  science  can  only  be  secondary  in  view  of  the  scientific  nttainments  of  the  young 
men  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Now  all  superior  instruction  should  have  a  solid 
basis,  and  this  secondary  instruction  must  give. 

Secondary  instruction  has  for  its  end  the  discipline  of  the  mind  required  in  every 
onler  of  science.  This  discipline  is  attained  in  the  class  and  by  exercises,  by  the 
contact  of  the  professor  and  the  pupil.  Within  the  faculties  this  contact  can  not 
be  maintained  to  the  same  degree  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  pnpils,  who, 
with  far  better  results  could  be  distributed  among  the  different  establishments  of 
second :iry  instruction. 

Why  has  the  year  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  not  produced  better  results  in 
the  faculties  of  medicine f  Because  the  pnpils  were  too  numerous.  Tlie  same  will 
l>e  the  case  in  the  faculties  of  science.  On  the  other  side,  is  it  probable  that  parents 
will  view  the  proposed  measure  with  favorf  Not  only  will  it  take  the  young  men 
too  early  from  the  beneficent  and  necessary  influence  of  the  lyc^es,  but  it  will 
increase  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  they  must  undergo.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  project  is  not  democratic. 

?>om  the  financial  standpoint  also  the  project  is  di8a<lvantageous.  In  the  second- 
ary' course  the  projected  instruction  could  be  organized  with  less  expense.  A  certain 
number  of  teachers  do  not  reach  the  maximum  working  hours  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  regulations.  By  completing  their  service  and  by  assigning  mlditional  hours  to 
others  the  expense  would  bo  very  small. 

The  persons  necessary  for  this  are  quite  ready;  the  teachers  required  are  already 
prepared;  they  desire  the  new  duties;  they  feel  that  tliey  can  perform  them  to  their 
own  honor  and  also  that  the  service  now  assigned  to  them  does  not  accord  with  the 
qualifications  demanded  of  them.  Is  their  ability  questioned!  The  success  which 
they  achieve  in  preparing  students  for  the  *^  schools'*  (i.  e.,  superior  technical)  will  suf- 
fice for  an  answer.     This  project  is  therefore  injurious  to  secondary   instruction 

'  For  explanation  see  p.  2l?6. 
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because  it  cuts  off  oue  of  the  most  important  branches  of  this  course,  and  niso, 
because  it  deprives  the  course  of  a  powerful  influence  against  the  competition  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Many  pupils  in  private  institutions  look  to  the  lyc^es  for  scien- 
tific education.  To  organize  therein  instruction  in  physical  sciences  would  be  to 
furnish  to  our  establishments  a  new  means  of  strengthening  public  instruction  (un 
nouveau  moyen  de  propagande  nniversitaire).  Finally  the  project  makes  the  first 
breach  in  secondary  instruction.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  later  on  others  will  be 
madef  Will  not  the  transfer  of  the  special  mathematical  and  philosophical  classes 
into  the  faculties  follow  f  Thus  are  summarized,  as  precisely  and  completely  as 
possible,  the  considerations  presented  in  favor  of  the  first  solution. 

Before  presenting  the  reasons  for  the  other  solution,  we  will  submit  certain  obser- 
vations and  statements  in  opposition  to  the  above.  First,  there  is  no  question  at  all 
about  cutting  down  secondary  instruction.  To  do  this,  w^ould  be  to  take  away 
something  from  it.  But  what  is  taken  awayf  Nothing.  Where  are  the  pupils  in 
question?  In  superior  instruction.  It  is  proposed  only  to  transfer  them  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  to  the  faculty  of  sciences.  Already  students  of  superior  instruc- 
tion, they  will  still  remain  students  of  superior  instruction. 

It  is  therefore  useless  to  speak  of  a  breach  in  secondary  instruction.  Hence,  also, 
the  apprehensions  expressed  ns  to  the  classes  of  philosophy  and  special  mathematics 
is  chimerical.  Moreover,  on  this  subject,  the  administration  has  given  the  most 
explicit  and  most  emphatic  assurances.  Not  only  has  it  never  thought  of  transferring 
the  classes  of  philosophy  and  special  mathematics  from  the  lycdes  iuto  the  faculties, 
but  it  has  declared  that  such  a  project  would  be  veritable  folly,  more  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  superior  instruction  than  to  those  of  secondary  instruction  itself. 

Neither  is  there  any  question  of  passing  the  future  students  of  medicine  from  the 
lyc^es  into  superior  instruction  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present.  This  age  will  be 
the  same  to-morrow  as  it  was  yesterday. 

But  their  secondary  studies  once  terminated,  philosophy  once  finished,  once  made 
bachelors,  the  young  men  will  be  admitted  to  the  faculties.  The  only  difierence  is 
thia,  for  the  first  year,  a  difference  in  respect  to  place,  i.  e.,  the  faculty  of  sciences 
instead  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  this  is  not  a  difference  in  respect  to  age.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  a  question  about  increasing  the  expenses  of  families.  Indeed 
your  commission  on  the  medical  faculties  has  arranged  this  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way — the  duration  of  the  studies  will  not  be  prolonged.  I  can  not  do  better  here 
than  to  refer  to  what  has  already  been  presented  to  you.' 

Finally,  it  is  useless  to  dihcuss  the  competency  of  the  professors  of  secondary 
iuHtruction.  There  is  no  reason  nor  ground  for  this.  Almost  till  the  professors  of 
the  faculties  ha^  been  professors  of  thelycdes;  they  remember  this  and  feel  honored 
by  it.  In  their  eyes  public  education  is  a  unit,  and  they  can  admit  no  other  rivalry 
among  the  diftereut  orders  of  education  than  that  of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 
Those  questions  dihposed  of,  we  may  consider  the  arguments  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  commission. 

The  real  matter,  and  the  only  matter  to  be  considered,  is  to  organize  the  new 
instruction  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  its  success,  to  the  interest  of  the 
studies,  and  to  the  good  of  the  country.  In  order  to  settle  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
proceed  with  abstract  definitions.  Where  does  secondary  instruction  commence? 
Where  does  it  finish f  Where  does  superior  instruction  commence?  Difi'erent  theo- 
retical answers  can  be  given  to  these  questions. 

In  a  general  way,  as  one  of  our  colleagues  remarked,  that  which  characterizes 
superior  instruction  is  not  the  subjects  taught,  but  the  methods.  Very  elementary 
matters  may  legitimately  be  the  subjects  of  superior  instruction  if  they  are  taught 
by  those  methods  which  enable  the  student  to  master  them  for  himself.  Now,  such 
should  be  the  character  of  instruction  in  the  faculties  of  medicine.  They  demand 
students  who  combine  with  theoretical  knowledge  a  certain  practice  in  experiments 


»  See  p.  229. 
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and  mnnipnlations,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  processes  which  alone  enable  one  to  explain 
phenomena,  to  truly  understand  them.  In  these  matters,  moreover,  vce  must  be 
guided  not  by  theoretical  ideas  alone,  but,  above  all,  by  facts.  Practical  matters  are 
judged  by  their  results;  the  results  can  only  be  known  through  facts.  Let  us  then 
consider  in  the  light  of  facts  from  which  side,  lyc^e  or  faculty  of  sciences,  the  best 
results  may  bo  expected. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  now  organization  could  be  limited  to  certain  lyc^es; 
for  instance,  to  one  for  each  academy — te  that  one  nearest  the  faculty  of  sciences  or 
the  faculty  or  school  of  medicine.  This  solution  would  be  impracticable.  There 
are  about  1,200  students  of  the  first  year  in  t)ie  faculties  of  medicine;  of  this  num- 
ber at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  come  from  the  lyc^^es  or  colleges  of  the  State. 
To  distribute  them  as  proposed,  would  be  to  have  in  each  one  of  the  selected  lyc^es — 
save  Paris,  where  there  must  be  more — groups  of  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred 
students.  Without  inquiring  if  this  would  bo  good  for  the  general  discipline  of  these 
lyc^es,  we  need  only  ask  where  are  the  laboratories  for  so  great  a  number  of  studeu  ts  ? 
They  do  not  exist,  and  they  can  not  be  constructed.  Possibly,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, those  of  the  faculty  of  science  might  be  used,  but  that  would,  in  reality, 
place  the  new  instruction  within  the  faculty  of  sciences,  while  the  pupils  whose 
parents  reside  in  other  cities  would  live  in  the  lyc^es. 

But  it  would  not  bo  possible  te  limit  the  new  instruction  te  a  few  lyc<^es.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  must  be  introduced  everywhere,  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  in  the  lyc<^es. 
Need  we  cite  the  example  of  the  special  mathematical  classes,  in  all  47,  of  the  special 
classes  for  St.  Cyr,  numbering  57.*  These  numbers  prove  that  the  administration  is 
often  forced  to  go  beyond  what  is  required. 

In  respect  to  the  new  course,  there  would  bo  still  greater  pressure.  If  it  is  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  secondary  instruction,  the  demands  of  the  families  are 
jo»tiHed  in  advance.  Now  these  demands  would  be  made  everywhere,  as  the  future 
Btadcnts  of  medicine  are  distributed  everywhere,  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  in  the 
lyc^es.  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  local  rivalries  and  the  inevitable  effects  of  influ- 
ence, there  is  also  the  rivalry  of  the  private  establishments.  Wherever  the  Stat« 
should  refuse  to  have  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  medical  course  in  its  lycces  and 
colleges,  private  institutions  would  organize  them  and  the  State  would  be  forced  to 
do  the  same.  We  have  seen  what  this  new  instruction  ought  to  be.  Let  us  see  what 
it  would  be  under  these  conditions. 

la  order  to  be  thorough,  it  ought  te  be,  as  we  have  said,  at  once  theoretical,  prac- 
tical, and  experimental.  Now,  in  the  lycces  there  is  no  room  for  the  laboratories. 
The  expenses  of  creating  them  would  be  considerable,  an(l  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  results.  The  material  is  equally  lacking.  There  exists  indeed  in  every  lycde  a 
physical  cabinet,  but  the  instruments  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students  for 
the  manipulations  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  are  wanting.  They 
must  be  furnished.  In  estimating  the  expenses  at  60,000  francs  ($12,000)  for  each 
lyc^e  (a  low  estimate  and  probably  insufficient),  this  would  require  at  the  outset, 
and  without  reference  to  sites,  an  expenditure  of  more  than  six  millions.  The  col- 
leges, it  will  be  seen,  are  not  considered  here. 

The  number  of  professors  in  the  lycdes  is  insufficient.  To  raise  the  number  of 
lessons  to  be  given  each  professor  to  the  highest  required  in  his  position,  and  in 
addition  to  charge  him  with  supplementary  lessons,  would  be  a  sorry  expedient,  for, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  commission,  this  would  be  to  provide  for  the  new  instruc- 
tion by  shreds  (rognures) ;  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  extra  pro- 
fessors in  almost  all  lyc^es,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colleges.  Together  with  these 
professors,  an  equal  number  of  superintendents  of  practical  work  would  be  required. 
At  present  there  are  none  in  the  lycdes.  Two  at  least  would  be  needed  in  every 
establishment — one  for  physics  and  chemistry,  one  for  natural  history.  This 
would  make  more  than  200  new  positions  still,  not  including  the  colleges.     *     *     • 


^  Reference  is  here  made  to  special  classes  in  the  lyc;'es. 
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B«8ideB  this,  assiBtants  -would  bo  required;  these  must  necessarily  be  specialists, 
aud  at  least  200  in  number  for  the  lyc^s  only. 

Finally,  there  would  be  expenses  for  material  for  practical  work  in  every  establish- 
estiment.  This  exi>enditui*o  would  be  considerable.  Acfording  to  the  most  carofal 
estimates  laid  before  the  commission,  the  annual  expeuditure,  not  including  the  cost 
of  the  first  establishment,  would  amount  to  no  less  than  1,500,000  francs  for  the  lyc^os 
alone.  Thus,  after  subtracting  the  expenditure  for  tuition,  every  student  would  cost 
the  State  more  than  20,000  francs  ($4,000)  per  year. 

In  view  of  these  estimates,  which  have  not  been  exaggerated,  if  the  studies  are  to 
bo  properly  provided  for,  the  plan  here  considered  is  not  practicable.     *     *     • 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  solution,  namely,  that  of  placing  the  new  instruc- 
tion into  the  faculty  of  sciences.  You  know  what  profound  transformations  have 
been  accomplished  in  these  establishments  within  twenty  years.  Everywhere  the 
buildings  have  been  reconstructed  and  enlarged ;  they  have  been  supplied  with  large 
laboratories  for  the  experimental  sciences.  If  in  some  places  these  are  still  too 
small,  the  remedy  is  ea«y.  It  is  not  the  same  with  a  faculty  as  with  the  lyc^cs, 
which  can  only  be  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  construction  of 
adjacent  buildings. 

A  barrack  on  a  site  not  far  distant  is  sufficient.  Certainly,  we  professors  of  the 
facultioK  of  Paris  will  never  forget  the  services  rendered  to  superior  instruction  by 
the  barracks  and  halls  of  Gerson.  As  to  the  material,  it  exists  everywhere  complete 
and  admirable.  The  corps  of  teachers!  Without  doubt,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  it.  Hut  this  increase  will  be  small  compared  with  that  which  wo  examined 
before  (i.  c,  with  respect  to  lyc<?c8).  The  corps  of  laboratory  chiefs  and  assistants! 
Th«»  faculties  have  these,  both  able  and  experienced.  For  fifteen  years  they  have 
been  developing  on  this  side.  If  it  bo  necessary  to  increase  the  force,  the  expense 
will  bo  small  compared  with  that  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  lyc^es  and  col- 
leges. Finally,  the  faculties  have  ample  resources  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure 
for  laboratories  and  practical  work. 

According  to  the  estimates  laid  before  the  commission,  the  increase  of  exi>enditure 
will  not  snrpass  the  increase  in  receipts. 

Connidcred  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  the  faculties  of  science  are  thoroughly 
competent,  even  better  prepared  for  insuring  the  di.scipliue  of  the  mind  in  any  par- 
ticular order  of  sciences  than  was  deemed  necessary  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  who 
proposed  to  place  the  new  conrse  in  the  lycc^es.  Such  a  discipline  results  less  from 
the  eft'ect  of  the  lesson  giveu  by  the  teacher  than  from  his  contact  with  the  student, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  student  lives. 

Now  those  professors  of  tho  faculty  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  experi- 
mental sciences  live  in  their  laboratories  with  their  assistants  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  their  pupils.  In  thcbo  laboratories  tho  students  are,  as  it  were,  envelo])ed 
in  science;  they  handle  the  apparatus;  they  sie  it  in  action;  everything  speaks  of 
their  specialty,  the  material  as  well  as  the  teachers.  This  is  the  only  place  indeed 
where  they  can  bo  filled  with  the  spirit  of  science  and  thoroughly  comprehend  it. 

Moreover,  we  have  something  more  and  better  than  hopes  and  promises.  The 
administration  was  of  tho  opinion  that,  in  a  matter  like  this,  experience  was  desir- 
able. With  the  assent  of  tho  permanent  section  of  the  superior  council  of  education 
an  experiment  has  been  mado  at  Toulouse.  Now  for  three  years  in  that  city  students 
of  medicine  have  received  during  their  first  year  instruction  in  physical,  chemical, 
and  natural  sciences  in  tho  faculty  of  science.  The  experiment  has  succeeded;  the 
results  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  deans  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  of  the 
faculty  of  sciences  charged  one  colleague,  who  belongs  to  the  faculties  of  Toulouse, 
to  inform  us  as  to  tho  results.  We  cite  the  facts  in  support  of  tho  project.  It  remains 
to  submit  the  considerations  as  to  another  matter  with  which  tho  commission  was 
especially  charged.  The  course  to  be  created  is  a  general  one.  Although  intended 
for  the  future  physicians,  it  may  also  serve  others.     Hcsides  tho  young  men  who  eut^r 
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into  tlio  sjiecial  schools,  as  the  Central  School  and  the  Agronomic  Institute^  a  great 
number  of  those  destined  for  industrial  or  agricultural  careers  will  need  correspond- 
ing practical  instrnction. 

Some  facnltiea  of  science — Lyons  and  Nancy  for  instance — have  voluntarily  tried 
to  meet  this  requirement.  Experience  has  shown  that  those  students  to  whom  these 
faculties  have  given  instruction,  practical  indeed,  but  general  in  its  nature,  have 
been  very  successful  in  industry.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that,  in  tins  n»spect,  the  now 
instruction  might  produce  excellent  results.  While  giving  indispensable  scientilic 
preparation  to  the  future  physicians  it  will  also  give  equal  preparation  to  others,  and 
thns  become,  in  certain  centers,  the  basis  of  technical  instruction,  which  will  be 
adTantngeons  for  our  national  industries.  Thns  thoparticultir  conditions  for  acquir- 
ing the  degree  of  doctor  «»f  medicine  being  determined  by  a  special  decree,  we 
recommend  that  the  proposed  courses  bo  open  to  the  bachelors  of  all  orders.  We  go 
farther,  in  the  true  spirit  of  sound  democracy,  and,  supported  by  the  results  already 
obtained  at  I^yons  and  Nancy,  we  recommend  also  that  this  course  be  opened  to 
select  pnpils  from  the  primary  schools  who  pass  the  required  tests. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  union  established  between  superior  and  primary 
instruction,  as  it  will  certainly  be  useful  to  both  of  them.  The  faculties,  having 
been  freely  consulted  in  this  matter,  according  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  agreed  to  accept  the  new  responsibility.  They  have  already  a  well- 
define<l  purpose,  i.  e.,  that  of  preparing  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licencie^,  for  the 
esaminatioDs  for  special  professorship  (agr^gations),  for  the  doctorate,  and  for  special 
research. 

They  will  maintain  this  service  and  will  discharge  it  as  heretofore.  They  have 
•heady  a  largo  attendance  upon  these  courses,  not  less  than  1,1)00  students.  In 
enlarging  their  province,  in  placing  beside  their  highest  instruction  courses  more 
elementary  and  experimental  work  of  a  modest  character,  but  so  useful  that  the 
most  experienced  professors  will  willingly  bear  part  in  them,  the  faculties  are  con- 
Bcious  that  they  will  fill  up  a  gap  in  our  educational  provision  and  at  the  same  time 
Biect  a  pressing  demand  of  the  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  over  increasing  jiart  which  pure  science  must 
bear  in  the  activities  and  industries  of  our  society.  The  remarkable  development 
of  industrial  chemistry  in  a  neighboring  country,  of  electrical  industry  in  all  coun- 
tries, has  been  brought  about  by  men,  whether  chiefs  or  subordinates,  who  have 
followed  university  courses  or  who  have  come  from  institutions  directed  by  univer- 
sity professors.  In  exchange  for  all  that  the  country  has  done  for  them,  our  facul- 
ties desire  to  render  an  equivalent  service.  This  they  will  do  by  imparting  to  the 
fntnro  physicians  the  indispensable  knowledge  of  the  sciences  called  aci  essory,  but 
which  wo  will  rather  call  fundamental,  by  bringing  artisans  and  agriculturists 
into  the  current  of  scientific  method,  and  also,  they  hopo,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  by  developing  eminent  savants,  whose  abilities  would  otlicrwise  remain  dor- 
mant and  useless. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  commission  reeonnneud  to  you,  almost  unani- 
mously, nnd  saving  only  some  changes  of  detail,  the  adoption  of  the  project  ''laid 
before  you." 

As  a  result  of  the  reports  cited,  and  in  accordaiue  with  the  advice  of 
the  superior  council  of  public  instruction,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  the  two  following  decrees,  dated  both  July  31,  1893: 

DKCRKK     RKOrLATIXG    TUE   COURSE    OF    BTl'DY   AN1>   THE    EXAMINATIONS    UEQUIRKD 
FOR   THE   DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR    OF   MEDICIXK. 

Article  1.  The  studies  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  continue 
four  years.  They  can  he  pursued  during  the  lirst  three  years  in  ai)rei»aratory  school 
of  medicine  or  pharmacy;  during  the  fourth  year  in  a   faculty  of  medicine,  in  a 
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mixed  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  or  in  a  fall-conrse  school  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy. 

Art.  2.  The  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  in  order  to  take  their  first 
inscription,  have  to  attain  the  diploma  of  a  bachelor  of  secondary  classical  instruc- 
tion (lettres-philosophie)  and  the  certificate  of  physical,  chemical,  and  natural 
sciences. 

Art.  3.  They  must  undergo  five  examinations  and  sustain  one  thesis. 

Art.  4.  The  examinations  comprise  the  following  topics: 

First  examination :  Anatomy,  omitting  topographic  anatomy ;  practical  test  in  dis- 
section. 

Second  examination :  Histology,  physiology,  in  which  are  comprehended  biologic 
physics  and  biologic  chemistry. 

Third  examination :  First  part,  surgery  and  topographic  anatomy,  surgical  pathol- 
ogy (externe),  acconchements.  Second  part,  general  pathology,  animal  and  veget- 
able parasites,  microbes,  medical  pathology  (interne),  practical  test  in  pathologic 
anatomy. 

Fourth  examination :  Therapeutics,  hygiene,  medical  law,  materia  medica,  phar- 
macology, with  the  applications  of  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

Fifth  examination:  First  part,  clinics  (externe),  obstretric  clinics.  Second  part, 
hospital  clinics;  thesis  upon  a  subject  chosen  by  the  candidate. 

Art.  5.  The  first  examination  must  be  taken  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  inscrip- 
tion (terms);  the  second,  between  the  eighth  and  tenth;  the  third,  between  the 
thirteenth  and  sixteenth;  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  after  the  sixteenth. 

Art.  6.  The  records  made  by  the  candidates,  whether  in  practical  work,  in  recita- 
tions, in  clinical  service,  where  they  have  been  regularly  admitted  as  probationers, 
are  communicated  to  the  examiners  by  the  dean,  and  count  in  the  examination. 

Art.  7.  The  students  admitted  to  the  full-course  schools  and  to  the  reorganized 
preparatory  schools  undergo  the  first  and  second  examinations  before  the  school  to 
which  they  belong. 

Art.  8.  The  president  of  the  examining  jury  is  a  professor  of  the  faculty,  dele- 
gated by  the  minister. 

Immediately  after  the  examinations  the  president  of  the  jury  sends  a  report  of  the 
results  of  the  same  to  the  minister 

Art.  9.  The  sessions  of  the  examination  take  place  in  the  schools,  full-course  and 
reorganized  preparatory,  twice  a  year,  at  dates  fixed  by  the  minister. 

Art.  10.  The  students  admitted  to  the  preparatory  schools  which  are  not  reorgan- 
ized undergo  the  first  and  second  examinations  before  a  faculty  at  the  times  fixed 
by  article  5.     In  case  of  adjournment,  they  must  appear  before  the  same  faculty. 

Art.  11.  The  practical  work  in  dissection  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  hospital 
service  Ih  obligatory.  The  hospital  practice  must  continue  at  least  three  years;  it 
must  comprehend  at  least  three  months'  practice  in  obstetrics. 

A  ministerial  order  will  determine  the  time  to  be  given  to  dissection  and  to  other 
Practical  work. 

Art.  12.  The  fourth  and  fifth  examinations  and  thesis  must  be  sustained  before  the 
same  faculty. 

Art.  13.  The  present  decree  takes  eff*ect  November  1,  1895. 

The  candidates  admitted  before  this  date  will  take  their  examinations  according 
to  the  decree  of  June  20,  1878.  In  order  to  be  admitted  they  must  possess  either  the 
degree  of  bachelm-  of  sciences  or  of  bachelor  of  secondary  classical  instruction 
(lettres-philosophie),  and  of  bachelor  of  sciences  limited  as  to  mathematics. 

Art.  14.  All  previous  provisions  contrary  to  those  of  the  present  decree  are  and 
remain  abrogated. 

Art.  15.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  of  liberal  arts  and  culture,  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decision,  which  will  be  inscribed  into  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws  and  published  in  the  ofilcial  Journal. 
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DECREE   RELATIVE   TO    SPECIAL    SCIENTIFIC    STUDIES    REQUIRED    FOR  ADMISSION   TO 

THE   MEDICAL   COURSE. 

ARTICLE  1.  There  is  instituted  in  the  faculties  of  sciences  a  preparatory  course  of 
physical,  cliemica],  and  natural  sciences. 

Art.  2.  To  this  instruction  are  admitted  young  men  provided  with  a  diploma  of 
bachelor,  and,  after  examination  by  the  faculty,  young  men  of  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age,  provided  either  with  the  superior  certificate  of  primary  instruction  or 
with  the  certificate  of  superior  primary  (high  school)  studies. 

Art.  3.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  and  after  examinations  passed  before  the  facul- 
ties of  sciences,  a  certificate  of  physical,  chemical,  and  natural  studies  is  delivered. 

Art.  4.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  the  candidates  must  show  that 
they  have  paid  the  fees  for  four  successive  terms  (inscription)  and  taken  part  in 
the  practical  work. 

Art.  5.  The  examination  is  passed  before  the  faculty  in  which  the  candidate  has 
taken  the  four  inscriptions  (been  enrolled  four  terms).  It  comprises  questions  and 
practical  test  in  physios;  questions  and  practical  test  in  chemistry;  questions  and 
practical  test  in  zoology;  questions  and  practical  test  in  botany. 

All  this  according  to  programmes  which  will  be  determined  by  a  ministerial  order. 

Art.  6.  The  jury  is  composed  of  three  members  of  the  faculty. 

Art.  7.  The  instruction  instituted  by  the  present  decree  may  be  organized  near 
the  medical  schools,  and  near  the  reorganized  preparatory  schools  situated  in  those 
cities  where  faculties  of  sciences  do  not  exist.  The  examinations  take  place  under 
the  presidency  of  a  professor  of  a  faculty  of  sciences  delegated  by  the  minister. 

Art.  8.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  of  liberal  arts  and  culture,  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decision,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws  and  published  in  the  official  journal. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDUCATION  IN  ONTAKIO,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND  INDIA. 


I. — System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(Salient  features  of  the  system  as  presented  by  the  deputy  minister  of  education, 
Mr.  John  Millar,  B.  A.  Cun*ent  operations  as  set  forth  in  an  address  by  the  min- 
ister, Hon.  George  W.  Ross.) 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises  tlie  seven  Provinces — Quebec, 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mani- 
toba, and  British  Columbia — each  of  which  has  its  separate  system  of 
public  instruction.  The  system  of  Ontario  possesses  peculiar  interest 
for  us  on  account  both  of  the  features  in  which  it  resembles  and  those 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  systems  in  our  own  States.  A  very  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  Ontario  syvStem,  prepared  by  the  deputy  minister 
of  education,  Mr.  John  Millar,  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Ontario  education  department.  The  salient  features  of  the  system, 
as  set  forth  in  this  monograph,  are  as  follows: 

Origin. — The  system  of  education  in  Ontario  maybe  said  to  combine 
the  best  features  of  the  systems  of  several  countries.  To  the  Old  World 
it  is  indebted  for  a  large  measure  of  its  stability,  uniformity,  and  cen- 
tralization; to  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  New  World  for  its  popular 
nature,  its  flexibility,  and  its  democratic  principles,  which  have  given, 
wherever  desirable,  local  control  and  individual  responsibility.  From 
the  State  of  New  York  we  have  borrowed  the  machinery  of  our  schools; 
from  Massachusetts  the  principle  of  local  taxation;  from  Ireland  oar 
first  series  of  text- books;  from  Scotland  the  cooperation  of  parents 
with  the  tea<;her  in  upholding  his  authority;  from  Germany  the  system 
of  normal  schools  and  the  kindergarten,  and  from  the  United  States 
generally  the  nondenominational  character  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  university  education. 

Ontario  ma3'^  claim  to  have  some  features  of  her  system  that  are 
largely  her  own.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  division  of  state 
and  municipal  authority  on  a  judicious  basis;  clear  lines  separating  the 
functi<m  of  the  university  from  that  of  the  high  schools,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  high  schools  from  that  of  the  public  or  elementary  schools; 
a  uniform  course  of  study;  all  high  and  ]mblie  schools  in  the  hands  of 
professmnally  trained  teachers;  no  person  eligible  to  the  position  of 
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inspector  who  does  not  hold  the  highest  grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate, 
and  who  has  not  had  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  5  inspectors 
removable  if  inefficient,  but  not  subject  to  removal  by  popular  vote; 
the  examinations  of  the  teachers  under  provincial  instead  of  local  con- 
trol; the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  universities  and  to  the  learned  profession ;  a  uniform  series 
of  text-books  for  the  whole  Province;  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
party  politics  in  the  manner  in  which  school  boards,  insjTCctors,  and 
teachers  discharge  their  duties;  the  system  nationaL  instead  of  secta- 
rian, but  affording  under  constitutional  guarantees  and  limitations 
protection  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  separate  schools  and 
denominational  universities. 

Unity. — The  three  main  features  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  are  clearly  defined  in  the  system  adopted  in  Ontario.  It  is 
held  that  each  of  these  has  its  own  proi>er  field  and  that  no  one  of 
them  should  trench  upon  the  grounds  of  another.  It  is  also  intended 
that  there  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  no  overlapiung  of  the  courses 
of  study.  The  system  includes  the  kindergarten,  public  and  separate 
schools,  high  schools  and  the  collegiate  institutes,  and  the  university. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  whole.  The  child  enters  the 
kindergarten  at  perhaps  4  years  of  age,  and  the  public  school  at  6,  and 
is  prepared,  about  the  age  of  13,  to  be  admitted  to  a  high  school.  Four 
or  five  years  at  the  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  enables  him  to 
matriculate  in  the  university,  where  he  attends  four  years  and  gains  his 
B.  A.  degree.  This  course,  if  taken  in  full,  gives  him  superior  educa- 
tional advantages  f<;r  taking  up  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession  or 
entering  upon  the  calling  in  life  to  which  his  mind  is  directed. 

As  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  youth  of  any  country  can  reach  the 
highest  rung  of  the  educational  ladder,  the  curriculum  is  so  arranged 
as  to  afiTord,  as  far  us  possible,  no  misdirected  steps  to  those  who  do  not 
take  the  full  course.  As  the  great  body  of  the  people  must  be  the 
'*bread>nnners,"  and  from  necessity  never  reach  the  high  school,  the 
course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  is  limited  to  a  few  subjects 
of  the  most  practical  character,  the  three  ^'ll's''  receiving  special  promi- 
nence. Moreover  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  in  the  lower  terms 
puts  stress  upon  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  elementary 
science,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  reading,  and  physical  education. 

The  principles  of  our  system  of  national  education  favor  no  class  or 
sect.  '  ''The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together."  Private  schools  have 
been  successful  only  in  rare  instances.  The  high  school  has  been  called 
the  "poor  man's  college,''  on  account  of  the  general  desire  in  the  com- 
munity to  exact  low  fees  from  students,  and  in  many  instances  to  charge 
no  fees.  The  highest  distinctions  in  the  university  are  most  frequently 
gained  by  the  sons — and  daughters,  too — of  workingmen. 

No  part  of  the  system  can  do  without  the  others.  To  the  high 
schools  the  public  schools  are  indebted  for  their  efficient  army  of  well- 
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educated  teachers.  In  like  mauner  the  university  furnishes  in  the 
persons  of  its  graduates  the  welltr  ained  principals  and  assistants  of 
oui-  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  The  secondary  schools,  in 
turn,  supply  the  university  with  hundreds  of  well-prepared  matricu- 
lants. To  improve  the  university  is  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  high 
schools,  and  to  render  the  latter  more  efllcient  tells  likewise  upon  the 
character  of  elementary  education.  If  one  member  of  the  body  sufters, 
all  the  other  members  of  the  body  suffer  with  it.  It  is  thus  that 
all  departments  of  the  system  form  a  harmonious  unity,  and  it  is  thus 
the  functions  of  each  have  come  to  be  fully  recognized  and  clearly 
understood. 

Relations  to  municipalities. — The  municipal  system  of  Ontaiio  affords 
a  full  measure  of  local  self-government.  The  Province  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  into  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  minor  muni- 
cipalities, consisting  of  townships,  incorimrated  villages,  towns,  tind 
cities.  These  corporations  are  given  certain  powers,  and  have  certain 
responsibilities  with  resi>ect  to  educatiou.  Through  their  municipal 
councils,  counties  are  under  obligation  to  make  grants  of  money  to 
high  schools,  and  both  counties  and  townshii)s  must  contribute  certain 
sums  in  aid  of  public  schools.  Each  townshij)  is  divided  into  school 
sections,  and  each  of  these  sections  is  provided  with  a  public  school 
There  is  a  board  of  trustees  for  each  school  section,  incorporated  vil- 
lage, town,  and  city.  Much  the  greater  part  of  what  is  expended  for 
public  schools  is  provided  by  the  school  section,  village,  town,  or  city. 

The  ratepayers  (men  and  women)  elect  the  trustees  who,  within  the 
provisions  of  the  provinc^ial  statutes  or  regulations  of  the  education 
department,  appoint  the  teachers  and  determine  the  amounts  to  be 
expended  for  buiUlings,  equipments,  and  salaiies  It  thus  follows  that 
the  system  of  education  in  Ontario  is  essentially  democratic,  and  in 
those  matters  which  affect  the  sentiments  or  touch  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  each  locality  has  ahnost  entire  control.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
sidered wise  to  decentralize  as  regards  the  granting  of  certificates  to 
teachers  and  inspectors,  the  authorizing  of  text-books,  the  fixing  of 
course^  of  study,  and  the  iirescribing  of  the  duties  of  trustees,  ins;  ect- 
ors,  and  teachers.  These  are  questions  which,  though  still  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  are  regulated  by  a  responsible  government. 

Relations  to  churches. — There  is  no  established  church  in  Ontario,  or 
connection  between  church  and  state.  The  constitution  gives  the  Prov- 
ince control  of  its  educational  affairs,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  believe  that  schools  and  colleges  should  be  nondenominational. 
Ko  religious  body  has  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high  and 
public  schools  or  the  university.  These  institutions  are,  however,  far 
from  being  "Godless'' or  irreligious.  Though  not  religious,  they  are 
institutions  of  a  Christian  people.  The  doctrines  of/no  church  are 
taught,  but  the  principles  of  Christianity  form  an  essential  feature  of 
the  daily  exercises.    The  teachers  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  men 
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and  women  of  high  moral  character.  The  cooperation  of  the  clergy  of 
all  denominatious  in  educational  gatherings  is  quite  common,  and  rec- 
ognition of  religion  is  fully  shown  in  the  following  regulations  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  education  department: 

(1)  Every  public  and  high  school  shall  be  opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
closed  with  tho  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  prayer 
authorized  by  the  department  of  education. 

(2)  The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  and  systematically  without  comment  or 
explanation,  and  the  portions  used  may  be  taken  from  the  book  of  selections  a<loptcd 
by  the  department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the  lUble,  as  the  trustees,  by  resolution 
may  direct. 

(3)  Trustees  may  also  order  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  the  auth'^rized  Scripture 
selections  by  both  pu^iils  and  teachers  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school,  and 
the  repeating  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  least  once  a  week. 

(4)  No  pujiil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exercise  objected  to  by 
his  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  order  to  the  observance  of  this  regulation,  tho 
teacher,  before  commencing  a  religious  exercise,  is  to  allow  a  short  interval  to  elapse, 
during  which  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  others  who  have  signified  their 
objection,  may  retire. 

(5)  If  in  virtue  of  the  right  to  be  absent  from  the  religious  exercises  any  pupil 
does  not  enter  the  schoolroom  till  fifteen  minutes  after  the  proper  time  for  the  open- 
ing the  school  in  the  forenoon,  such  absence  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  offense  against 
tho  rules  of  the  school. 

(G;  When  a  teacher  claims  to  have  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  opening  or 
closing  the  school  as  herein  prescribed,  he  shaU  notify  the  trustees  to  that  etiect  in 
writing,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  make  such  provision  in  the 
premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

(7)  Tho  clergy  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  tothe  pupilsof  their  own  church,  in  each  school- 
housi',  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing  the  school  in  the  afternoon,  and 
if  tlio  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomination  apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in 
the  same  schoolhouse,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week  the 
schoolhouso  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  tho  clergyman  of  each  denomination  at  the 
time  above  stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  and  clergymen 
of  any  denomination  to  agree  upon  any  hour  of  the  day  at  which  a  clergyman,  or  his 
authorized  rcpresent^itive,  may  give  religions  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own 
church,  provided  it  be  not  during  tho  regular  hours  of  the  school.  Emblems  of  a 
denominational  character  shall  not  be  exhibited  in  a  public  school  during  regular 
school  hours. 

The  imperial  statute,  called  the  British  North  America  act,  which 
unitid  the  Provinces  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  guaranteed  cer- 
tain educational  privileges  to  the  Kouiau  Catholic  citizens  of  Ontario. 
The  separate  schools  act,  as  it  is  termed,  enables  Protestants,  as  well 
as  lloman  Catholics,  to  establish,  under  certain  conditions,  schools  for 
themselves.  In  these  schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  for  public  schools,  religious  exercises  are  taken  up  under  the 
dircTtion  of  the  trustees.  The  education  department  has  not  the  same 
authority  under  the  statute  over  lloman  Catholic  separate  schools  as  it 
has  over  the  public  schools,  yet  in  the  main  features — such  as  the 
qnalilii'ation  of  teachers,  excepting  those  in  religious  orders,  the  selec- 
tion of  text-books,  except  those  reipiired  lor  religious  exercises — the 
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authority  of  the  depaitment  may  be  said  to  be  the  same.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  constitution  allowing  the  establishment  of  separate 
high  schools,  and  any  private  or  denominational  institutions  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  established  receive  no  legislative  aid,  nor  are 
their  supporters  exempted  from  taxation  for  the  national  scliools. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  shown  as  little  disposition  as  the  Protes- 
tants to  establish  denominational  schools  for  secondary  education,  and 
the  verdict  of  all  classes  appears  to  be  that  religious  convictions  are 
not  interfered  with,  and  that  Christian  principles  are  strengthened  by 
attendance  at  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  A  few  church 
schools  have  been  openeil  for  boys  and  several  ladies'  colleges  have 
been  established  by  different  denominations.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  institutions  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  in  the  high 
schools,  and  the  students  frequently  write  at  the  same  university  and 
departmental  examinations. 

The  Provincial  University  is  also  uondenominational.  All  the 
churches  are  well  represented  among  its  alumni.  -  The  arts  course  has 
been  taken  up  by  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  candidates  for  the  ministry  before  attending  the  theo- 
logical colleges  of  their  respective  denominations.  No  religious  tests 
are  required  of  the  professors,  who,  in  fact,  represent  different  denomi- 
nations, and,  in  many  instances,  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
work  of  the  different  churches.  An  importJint  adjunct  to  the  uni- 
versity is  a  flourishing  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  has 
been  of  much  service  as  a  religious  and  moral  bond  of  union  among  the 
students. 

The  wishes  of  those  who  prefer  attendance  at  a  denominational  uni- 
versity are  well  met  by  the  several  institutions  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  established,  viz:  Ottawa  University  (Roman  Catholic),  Queen's 
University  (Presbyterian),  Trinity  (Ejuscopalian),  the  Western  Uni- 
versity (Episcopalian),  Victoria  University  (Methodist),  now  fed(^rated 
with  Toronto,  and  McMaster  University  (Baptist).  These  are  sus- 
tainefl  by  private  endowments  or  grants  made  by  religious  bodies.  No 
financial  assistance  is  given  them  by  the  State.  The  course  of  study  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  same  as  in  the  Provincial  University  and  University 
College,  except  that  some  options  of  a  denominational  character  are 
allowed.  They  have  all  accepted  a  uniform  matriculation  examination 
held  by  the  education  department  and  Toronto  University.  No  relig- 
ious tests  are  required,  and  the  degrees  have  the  same  legal  value  as 
those  given  by  the  Provincial  University. 

Relations  to  parents — Compulsory  education, — It  is  held  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  t^  provide  free  elementary  schools.  To  allow  ehiUlren  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
All  persons  are  taxed  to  support  education,  because  its  general  diffu- 
sion is  for  the  public  good.  It  is  held  tijat  com])ulsory  education  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  free  education.     If  the  State  gives  the  boon  of 
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free  schools  to  all,  it  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  expected  advantages 
are  realized.  On  this  i)rinciple  the  truancy  and  compulsory  education 
act  of  1891  was  passed.  This  statute  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal 
States  of  the  American  Union.  By  this  act  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  are  obliged  to  attend  school  for  the  full  term  during 
which  the  school  is  open,  and  parents  or  guardians  who  fail  to  send 
their  children  are  subject  to  penalties.  The  rights  of  conscience  are 
sufficiently  guarded.  Penalties  are  not  inflicted  if  the  child  is  under 
efficient  instruction  at  home,  or  unable  to  attend  through  sickness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  or  is  excused  by  a  justice  of  the  i>eace  or  by 
the  principal  of  the  school,  or  if  he  has  passed  the  high  school  entrance 
examination. 

Any  person  employing  a  child  under  14  years  of  age,  during  school 
hours,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $20.  When  the  services  of  a  child  are 
deemed  urgent,  an  absence  from  school  for  six  weeks  of  the  term  may 
be  granted.  Provision  is  made  for  sending  a  child  who  is  vicious  and 
immoral  to  an  industrial  school.  To  nip  truancy  in  th^  bud  is  regarded 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  a  recourse  to  the  penalties  of 
the  act.  Truant  officers  must  be  appointed  for  every  city,  town,  and 
incorporated  village,  and  may  be  appointed  for  every  school  section. 
These  officers  are  vested  with  police  powers,  and  have  authority  to 
enter  factories,  workshops,  stores,  and  other  places  where  children  may 
be  employed,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  violation  of  the  act 
llegulations  may  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  statute.  The  truant  officers  must  report  annually 
to  the  education  department  according  to  prescribed  forms. 

Separation  from  municipal  and  party  politics. — The  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  is  remarkably  free  from  politics.  •  •  •  School 
trustees  arc  not  selected  from  our  municipal  councils,  and  in  the  ease  of 
high  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  the  members  can  not  hold 
at  the  sumo  time  positions  in  the  municipal  council  of  the  municipality 
or  county  in  which  the  high  school  is  situated.  The  candidates  for 
political  honors  or  the  ^'  wire-pullers"  of  apolitical  party  have  scarcely 
any  chance  to  advance  their  interests  by  bringing  party  politics  into 
the  doniain  of  school  management.  Inspectors  are  not  selected  by  pop- 
ular vote.  No  person  can  be  apjwinted  as  inspector  who  has  not  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  he  has  attained  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  public 
school  teacher.     *     •     * 

Boards  of  education  have  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  standards  of 
examinations  or  awarding  certificates.  The  graduates  of  the  high 
school,  which  is  controlled  by  the  trustees,  must  attend  a  training 
school  before  being  eligible  for  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  board.  In 
the  case  of  public  schools  the  inspector,  or  in  the  case  of  high  schools 
the  principal,  is  j)roperly  consulted  regarding  appointments.  It  is  safe 
to  Sciy  that  rarely  does  an  inspector  or  high  school  imncipal  make  his 
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recommendations  through  political  motives,  or  make  himself  obnoxious 
to  a  section  of  the  community  by  taking  a  part  in  the  "party  caucus" 
or  political  campaign.  Appointments  are  almost  invariably  made  on 
the  ground  of  fitness,  and  even  though  personal  motives  and  preferences 
may  influence  trustees,  the  fact  that  a  candidate  for  a  position  takes  an 
active  interest  in  politics  would  prove  fatal  to  his  success  even  among 
liis  i)olitical  friends.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
teachers  or  inspectors  are  debarred  from  any  rights  as  citizens  in  the 
study  of  political  questions,  or  the  expression  of  their  political  views. 
It  is  only  meant  that  their  positions  render  it  injudicious  for  them  to 
alienate  a  part  of  the  public  by  actively  indulging  in  the  strife  of  party 
warfare,  and  that  inspectors  or  teachers  who  do  so  find  their  useful- 
ness gone. 

Education  department. — By  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Province  the  educational  department  is  intiusted  with  the  administra-* 
tion  of  the  school  law.  The  department  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  government,  and  its  head,  as  already  stated,  is  the  min- 
ister of  education.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  tliat 
behalf,  and  the  regulations  of  the  department,  there  maybe  established 
the  following  schools:  (1)  Kindergartens,  (2)  public  schools,  (3)  night 
scliools,  (4)  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  (5)  art  schools,  (6) 
county  model  schools,  (7)  normal  schools,  (8)  schools  of  pedagogy,  (9) 
teachers'  institutes,  (10)  mechanics'  institutes,  (11)  industrial  schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  direct  all  the  educational  forces  in 
the  country;  first,  from  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  secondly,  through  the  officers  of  his  department.  From  the 
discussions  of  educational  questions  in  the  provincial  parliament,  his 
position  as  a  member  gives  him  the  best  facilities  for  recognizing  the 
working  of  the  school  law  and  ascertaining  the  trend  of  public  opinion. 
As  the  head  of  his  department,  his  constant  official  intercourse  with 
trustees,  inspectors,  and  teachers  gives  him  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
prescribing  from  time  to  time  whatever  amendments  to  the  regulations 
may  be  considered  wise  in  the  interest  of  high  and  public  schools. 
From-the  wide  sweep  of  the  legislation  which  he  is  expected  to  direct, 
and  from  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  government  responsible  to 
the  people's  representatives,  he  is  able  to  advance  such  legislation  as 
will  guard  the  miity  of  the  system  and  preserve  its  symmetry,  as  well 
as  prevent  any  needless  innovation  from  pseudo-reformers  or  visionary 
meddlers.  Extensive  powers  are  given  to  the  education  department, 
but  every  regulation  or  order  in  council  made  under  the  statute  giving 
it  an  existence,  or  under  the  public,  separate,  or  high  schools  act  must 
be  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly.  It  has  power,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  any  statute  in  that  behalf,  to  make  regulations — 

(1)  For  the  classification,  organization,  government,  and  examination  of  all  scliools 
and  institntus  in  the  preco;ling  section  mentioned,  and  for  the  equipment  of  school- 
houses  and  the  arrangement  of  school  premises; 
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(2)  For  the  authorization  of  text-books  for  tho  use  of  pnpils  attending  snch 
schools  or  institutes  and  for  the  selection  of  books  of  reference  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  school  libraries; 

(3)  For  determining  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  inspectors,  examiners,  and 
teachers  of  such  schools  and  institutes,  and  for  the  appointment  ftom  time  to  time 
of  such  examiners  as  may  bo  requisite  for  that  purpose; 

(4)  For  tho  payment  of  the  pensions  of  superannuated  inspectors  and  teachers, 
and  tho  proper  distribution  of  all  moneys  set  apart  by  the  legislative  assembly  for 
school  purposes; 

(5)  For  extending,  on^  the  petition  of  a  board  of  school  trustees,  and  on  such 
evidence  as  to  efficiency  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  any  third-class  certificate 
issued  under  tho  authority  of  tho  public  schools  act; 

(6)  For  the  study  of  agriculture  and  for  scientific  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  with  special  reference  to  their  effect  upon  the 
human  system. 

The  education  department  lias  power  also— 

(1)  To  appoint  inspectors  of  high  schools,  separate  schools,  and  county  model 
schools,  masters  of  normal  and  model  schools,  and  directors  of  teachers'  institutes; 

(2)  To  affiliate  with  the  schools  of  pedagogy  such  high  schools  or  coUegiate  insti- 
tutes as  may  be  necessary  for  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching; 

(3)  To  determine  tho  fees  to  be  paid  by  candidates  at  departmental  examinations; 

(4)  To  accept  in  such  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  the  examination  oi 
any  university  in  the  British  Dominions  in  lieu  of  the  departmental  examinations; 

(5)  To  prescribe  such  forms  for  school  registers  and  departmental  reports  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient; 

(6)  To  accept,  on  passing  the  annual  departmental  examination,  the  professional 
or  training  certificate  of  any  normal  school  or  other  training  institution  in  the 
British  Dominions. 

The  minister  of  education  makes  an  annual  report  to  tlie  lieutenant- 
governor  upon  the  schools  and  other  institutions  under  the  control  ot 
h\H  department  with  such  statements  and  suggestions  for  promoting 
education  generally  as  he  may  deem  useful  and  expedient.  He  has 
power  to  decide  upon  all  disputes  and  complaints  laid  before  him,  the 
settU'inent  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  upon  all 
appeals  made  to  him  from  the  decisions  of  any  inspector  or  other  school 
officer. 

PRESENT   STATUS  OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

The  following  review  of  the  operations  of  the  system  was  presented 
before  the  legislature  by  the  minister  of  education,  Hon.  George  W. 
Ross,  in  submitting  the  estimates  for  1894.  The  value  of  this  survey 
is  enhanced  by  comparative  statistics  and  by  the  discussions  of  topics 
of  vital  interest  in  all  systems: 

The  estimates  for  educational  purposes  may  he  conveniently  grouped  under  four 
heads:  (1)  Grants  to  elementary  schools;  (2)  grants  to  secondary  schools;  (3)  grants 
for  tho  training  of  teachers;  (4)  grants  for  technical  education. 

The  pjrants  for  elementary  education  are  divided  principally  among  three  cla.«<8es  of 
schools— public  schools,  separate  schools,  and  poor  schools.  There  is,  in  addition,  a 
small  grant  for  kindergartens  and  night  schools,  and  for  pupils  in  the  highest  form 
of  public  and  separate  schools  who  pass  the  leaving  examination. 
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By  statute  the  amount  appropriated  for  public  au<l  st'i)arate  schools  is  divided  on 
the  basis  of  average  attendance  in  ench  respectively.  The  amount  paid  to  public 
schools  in  1893  was  $222,^4.45,  and  the  amount  to  separate  schools  $18,491.60.  'flie 
Romnn  Catholic  separate  schools  received  over  one-thirteenth  of  the  money  voted 
by  the  legislative  assembly,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  populationof  the  Province 
is  about  one- sixth. 

Although  the  amount  given  for  elementary  education  is  not  as  larj^e  as  one  would 
desire,-  still,  having  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  the  legislature  can  not 
bo  said  to  be  remiss  in  its  duty.  In  1871  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  for 
elementary  education  was  $178,975.  This  sum  steadily  increased,  until  in  1893  it 
amounted  to  $291,325,  or  an  increase  of  62  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while 
the  pu]>il8  enrolled  have  increased  only  7  per  cent. 

Tliero  has  also  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  aid  given  to  poor  schools. 
Beginning  with  $5,990  in  1871,  this  grant  has  increased  until  it  now  reaches  $45,000. 
From  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  I  am  led  to  believe  that  no  money  voted  by  the 
legislature  is  more  gratefully  received  or  more  economically  expended.  In  spite  of 
all  wo  have  done  for  the  settlers  in  the  northern  districts  in  the  way  of  railways  and 
colonization  roads,  they  still  suffer  many  of  the  inconveniences  incident  to  pioneer 
life.  By  means  of  the  grants  given  by  the  Government  the  burdens  of  taxation  for 
educ.ition  have  been  greatly  lightened,  and  schools  are  now  established  as  far  west 
as  the  Rainy  River  district  under  teachers  of  recognized  ability,  and  this  year  we 
hope  to  be  successful  in  establishing  a  public  school  on  the  shores  of  James  Bay. 
These  schools  were  attended  last  year  by  over  10,000  children,  and,  although  the 
attendance  was  not  as  regular  as  in  the  settled  disti-icts,  I  am  satisfied  from  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  that  the  pupils  are  steadily  advancing  in  their  studies. 

The  attendance  at  night  schools  was  till  two  years  ago  regarded  as  attendance 
at  the  public  school,  and  consequently  they  shared  in  the  grant  to  public  schools  on 
the  hasis  of  average  attendance. 

Tliroo  years  ago  the  legislature,  feeling  the  importance  of  affording  greater  encour- 
agement to  such  schooIS;  appropriated  a  small  grant  which  went  directly  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  pnrpose  <  f  defraying  necessary  expenses.  The  number  of 
night  schools  established  and  receiving  aid  in  1892  was  32,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  2,293.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  grant,  as  without  it  many 
young  men  and  women,  belonging  especially  to  the  working  classes,  would  bo  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  wha.aro  able  to  attend  school  during  the 
day. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Just  before  I  took  charge  of  the  education  department  my  predecessor  had  taken 
steps  for  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system  of  instruction  into  the  schools 
of  Toronto.  Such  schools  were  sanctioned  by  the  public  schools  act  under  the  name 
of  ** Infant  schools."  As  this  term  had  no  distinctive  meaning  in  this  Province,  the 
school  act  of  1885  was  amended  to  provide  expressly  for  the  estr.blishmentof  kinder- 
gartens. So  far  as  I  know  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  the  first  Province  or  State 
on  the  continent  to  recognize  as  part  of  its  school  system  the  philosophical  teach- 
ings of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi.  Even  in  Germany  the  kindergarten  system  has 
received  no  State  recognition,  such  schools,  though  largely  attended,  being  private 
undertakings.  The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  system  is  remarkable.  In  1882  the 
first  kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Toronto;  now,  in  1893,  we  have  85  kin- 
dergartens, with  200  teachers,  attended  by  8,056  pupils.  Kindergiirtcns  have  been 
established  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  Province  and  in  several  of  the  larger  towns, 
and  I  understand  tliey  meet  Avith  the  cordial  approval  of  the  ratepayers,  are  found 
to  be  very  stimulating  to  the  teachers,  and  have  greatly  develoi)ed  kindly  methods 
of  discipline  in  the  management  of  our  schools. 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  eurolled  in  proportion  to  the  popnlation  of  the  country 
furnishes  gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  all  classes  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  *In  this  respect  Ontario  leads  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  Iowa  is  the  only  State  that  surpasses  Ontario  in 
its  zeal  for  elementary  education.    Let  me  give  a  few  comparisons: 

Out  of  her  whole  population  Ontario  sends  to  her  elementary  schools  21,95  per 
cent;  Maine,  21.13;  Illinois,  20.34;  Michigan,  20.39;  New  York,  17.38;  Ohio,  21.71; 
Massachusetts,  16.95;  Iowa,  25.80. 

An  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  enrollment  is  the  relative  length  of  the 
school  year  in  Ontario  and  the  United  States.  In  Maine  the  average  length  of  the 
school  year  is  less  than  6  months;  in  Connecticut,  10  months;  in  Illinois,  7^ 
months;  In  Iowa,  7^  months;  in  Massachusetts,  8  months;  in  New  York,  9  months. 
The  average  for  the  whole  United  States  was  only  134  days,  or  less  than  7  months, 
n<;ainst  208  days,  i.  e.,  a  trifle  over  10  months,  in  Ontario.  The  average  number  of 
d::ys  which  a  pupil  in  the  United  States  attends  a  public  school  is  87^  days  in  the 
year;  in  CJntario  the  average  number  of  days  is  112^,  or  a  tiitle  over  5i  mouths, 
lu  rural  districts  the  average  is  largely  reduced  l\v  the  irregularity  of  pupils  in  the 
newer  districts,  and  even  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  Ontario  the  severity  of  the 
winter  seriously  all'ects  school  attendance.  In  cities  and  towns  the  average  in  some 
cases  reaches  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  or  an  average  of  150  days  in 
thn  year  for  each  pupil. 

Tliero  are  two  reHections  germane  to  the  subject  of  school  attendance  worthy  of 
notice:  First,  with  the  irregularity  of  attendance  there  is  a  great  loss  of  teaching 
force,  and  a  necessarily  imperfect  development  of  the  chihVs  education.  We  paid 
last  year  $2,752,629  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  education  of  half 
a  million  of  children.  Less  than  half  of  tho  number  of  pupils  attended  school  the 
whole  year,  consequently  one-half  of  the  sum  expended  on  teachers'  salaries  mtist  have 
produced  very  unsatisfactory  results,  and  one-half  the  children  at  school,  no  matter 
how  zealous  the  Government  or  the  education  department  may  be,  must  have  received 
but  a  very  imperfect  education.  The  second  reflection  is  that  a  child  who  devotes 
himseli"  to  study  on  an  average  of  120  days  in  tho  year,  that  is,  less  than  one-third 
of  tho  whole  time,  is  not  in  very  great  danger  of  suflering  either  mental  or  physical 
disability  from  tho  alleged  overpressure  of  our  school  system.  Even  a  linittiug  that 
examinations  are  exacting  and  home  lessons  sonietiuies  uureasonablo,  one  day's 
study,  six  hours  at  school,  and  two  days  off,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  t>o,  is  not 
very  taxing. 

The  (iv'rmans  are  a  vigorous  people,  possessed  of  great  vitality  and  energy,  yet  the 
schools  of  (lermauy  show  an  average  attendance  of  78  per  cent,  with  much  longer 
hours  of  study  than  we  prescribe.  Ordinarily,  the  German  schools  open  in  suunner 
at  7  o'<  lock  in  the  morning  and  close  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  hours 
of  recess  during  midday.  In  winter  the  hours  are  shorter,  but  by  their  continua- 
tion system,  like  our  night  schools,  tho  studies  of  the  pupils  are  continued  during 
the  evenings  just  as  rigidly  as  during  attendance  at  the  public  school  iu  the  day- 
time. 

TRrANCY    ACT. 

By  th(^  truancy  act  of  1891  au  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  compulsory  fea- 
tures of  onr  school  law.  I  Ihiuk  tho  experieneo  of  the  next  tow  years  will  show  that 
the  small  residuum  of  truant  children,  whose  evil  habits  tho  act  w;:s  intt  nded  to 
correct,  has  been  very  much  r«*(lucrd.  The  rigid  enforeement  of  the  act  by  tho  public 
authorities,  lam  convinced,  will  have  a  very  salutary  effi'ct  upon  the  inditfercnce 
of  both  parents  and  children.  The  number  of  convictions  in  1891  was  7,  and  iu 
1892,  49. 
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PROGRESS   IN  ADVANCED   SUBJECTS. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  studying  the  advanced 
sobjects  in  the  public  school  course,  such  as  history,  geography,  and  grammar. 
Taking  the  statistics  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  inspectors  as  a  basis,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Province  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  every 
advanced  sabject  of  the  course  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils.  Even  in  the  fifth  form,  which  the  department  was  said  to  regard  with  some 
indifference,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  3,000  pupils  in  the  last  five  years, 
altbongh  there  have  been  drained  from  the  public  school  to  the  high  school  in  the 
same  period  about  8,000  pupils  a  year,  who,  had  they  remained  in  the  public  school, 
would  have  entered  the  fifth  form. 

CANADIAN   HISTORY. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  notice  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
of  Cana^lian  history—  a  subject  which  was  first  made  compulsory  for  entrance  to  high 
schools  by  the  regulations  of  1885.  In  1886  this  subject  was  taken  by  67,682  pupils; 
in  1892  it  was  taken  by  135,968.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  which  the 
study  of  the  history  of  our  own  country  will  have  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
to  be  the  future  citizens  and  rulers  of  Canada.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  the  American  Kepublic  has  shown  in  absorbing  and  assimilating  the  large 
foreign  population  which  has  drifted  into  the  Republic  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
was  owing  to  the  efforts  made  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  to  impress 
the  school  children  with  the  advantages  of  republican  institutions.  Her  great  men 
formed  the  subject  of  anecdote  and  sketch  in  every  text-book;  her  struggle  for 
independence,  the  courage  of  her  generals,  the  eloquence  of  her  statesmen,  her  litera- 
ture, her  natural  resources,  in  fact,  everything  she  was  and  everything  she  expected 
to  be,  were  made  the  subject  of  study  and  of  declamation,  and  every  child  on  leaving 
school  was  made  to  feel  that  the  American  Republic,  if  not  representing  the  whole 
world,  represented  at  least  the  most  important  part  of  it. 

In  the  same  way  the  study  of  the  hiHtory  of  the  Fatherland  is  made  nn  important 
part  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools  of  Germany,  from  the  volkschulcn  to  the 
gyninasieu.  In  her  dark  days,  when  humbled  and  crushed  by  the  first  ^Napoleon, 
Froderick  William  announced  to  his  disconsolate  subjects  "the  State  must  make 
good  through  intellectual  power  what  it  has  lost  in  physical  strength,"  and  straight- 
way began  the  organization  of  a  school  system  of  which  loyalty  to  the  German 
Empire  may  be  said  to  b:5  one  of  its  corner  stones.  From  its  earliest  history  down 
to  ita  triumphs  before  Sedan  every  event  calculated  to  stimulate  attachment  to  his 
native  laud  or  to  increase  his  admiration  of  the  national  character  of  the  great 
leaders  of  public  opinion  is  dnily  presented  to  the  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  stren«jfth- 
cning  bis  interest  in  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 

in  England,  btraugo  to  say,  the  subject  of  British  history  occupies  a  secondary 
place  ill  the  school  curriculum.  It  is  at  present  an  optional  subject,  and  the  only 
incentive  to  teac!»cr  or  pupil  to  take  it  up  is  the  mercenary  one  that  ly  bo  doing  the 
school  will  receiv(»  a  larger  grant.  Out  of  5,008,979  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1892  only  90,070  pupils  were  x>rest»nted  for  oxaniination  in  all 
the  Kpccirtc  subjects,  English  history  being  one  of  these  subjects.  It  ia  but  proper 
to  b;iv,  however,  that  a  series  of  readers  in  British  history  is  required  to  be  used  in 
every  school  from  the  second  standard  upward,  so  that  much  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  this  country  by  the  use  of  a  text-book  in  British  history  is  obtained 
in  England  by  i\n\  nso  of  rcac'ers  specially  prepared  and  which  are  supplementary 
to  the  ordinary  school  reader 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  education  do]>artment  relieved  candidates  for  entrance 
to  the  high  school  from  an  examination  in  British  history  in  order  that  greater  atten- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  study  of  Canadian  history,  an  outcry  was  raised  by  the 
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opposition  press  ami  ihc  historic  charge  of  disloyalty  was  hurled  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  that  in  its  zeal  to  promote  a  Canadian  sentiment  the  education 
dei)artraent  went  too  far  in  xhe  first  instance  to  make  Canadian  history  compulsory. 
It  maj'  be  that  the  practice  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
who  had  to  deal  with  mixed  communities,  as  wo  have  in  Canada,  was  at  fault.  It 
may  bo  that  to  embody  in  the  regulations  of  the  department  a  course  of  study  which 
presupposes  greater  attachment  to  our  own  country  than  is  required  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  England  and  Wales,  was  too  great  a  stride  for  this  generation 
to  take;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  governed  the  department, 
certain  it  is  that  at  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  Canada  has  there  been  so 
much  attention  paid  to  the  history  of  our  own  country,  its  relations  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  position  it  is  destined  to  occupy,  if  it  is  true  to  itself,  in  the  future 
of  this  continent. 

The  object  of  relieving  the  pupils  from  the  examination  in  British  history  was  to 
give  the  teacher  greater  freedom  in  dealiug  with  the  subject  and  the  pupils  greater 
zest  in  its  study.  It  is  possible  so  to  load  our  pupils  with  examinations  as  to  make 
school  life  irksome  and  repulsive,  and  if  there  is  one  depaHmcnt  more  than  another 
where  the  method  of  the  examiner  is  calculated  to  destroy  interest  in  a  subject,  it  is 
in  the  study  of  history.  Examinations  in  history  can  not  be  framed  so  as  to  develop 
in  the  children  either  the  trne  spirit  of  the  historian  or  to  disclose  to  their  minds 
the  aspirations  which  culminate  in  the  great  events  which  it  records.  The  child 
may  get  that  for  himself  by  reading  and  meditation;  he  ought  to  get  it  from  the 
teacher;  he  can  not  get  it  from  the  examiner. 

.  I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  not  bo  many  years  till  we  can  say  to  the  teachers  of 
Ontario,  "We  have  confidence  in  your  work  without  an  examination,''  and  to  the 
school  children  of  Ontario,  *'Read  the  history  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  spirit  of  her  institutions,  the  temper  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  courage 
and  freedom-loving  disposition  of  her  people,  and  repeat  it  in  the  experience  of 
Caua^la,  clarified  and  sublimated  by  the  genius  of  our  own  institutions,  and  you 
will  have  what  is  best  in  humanity  and  what  is  best  in  government  do  well." 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  TKMPERANCK. 

I  can  not  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  without  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  physiology  and  temperance  are  receiving  the  attention  of  our  public  school. 
It  was  in  1886  that  authority  was  given  the  education  department  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject.  Since  that  authority  was  given  a  t^xt^book  was  prescribed, 
and  although  for  several  years  the  subject  was  optional,  it  was  believed  that  pnblio 
opinion  would  justify  its  being  made  compulsory,  and  this  was  done  accordingly  by 
the  regulations  of  last  August. 

Out  of  201,649  who  were  required  under  the  regulations  to  study  this  subject, 
171,594  were  reported  as  receiving  the  requisite  instruction.  In  addition  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  public  school,  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  at  normal  and  model  schools,  and  every  teacher  since  1887  who  has  received 
a  certificate  from  the  education  department  has  been  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  prinr iples  of  physiology  and  temperance.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  action  of  the  department  will  greatly  aid  the  enforcement 
of  any  legislation  that  may  be  require<l  further  to  restrain  the  liquor  tratficf 

COTTRSK   OF    STUDY. 

The  ecurse  of  study  for  the  public  schools  has  been  very  much  simplified  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  opinion  at  one  time  evidently  prevailed  that  almost  every 
subject  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge  should  be  taken  up  in  the  public 
school.  In  1871  our  school  curriculum  consisted  of  fifteen  subjects,  all  of  which 
were  obligatory,  requiring  the  use  of  24  text- books  at  a  cost  of  $10.83.  The  courjse 
now  consists  of  9  compulsory  subjects  and  3  optional,  requiring  the  purchase  of  only 
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9test-l»ook8  at  a  cost  of  $4.06.  The  judgment  of  the  best  educators  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  limited  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools,  and  by  a  limited  course  of 
study  I  mean  a  course  embracing  a  few  subjects  well  taught.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  geology  or  astronomy  is  not  included  in  the  curriculum  that  an 
advanced  public  school  pupil  should  know  nothing  of  these  sciences,  but  what  is 
meant  is  that  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences  such  as  a  child  may  be  capable  of 
obtaining  should  be  incidental  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  school,  and  not  made 
the  subject  of  special  study  by  moans  of  a  text-book. 

Within  the  range  of  our  public  school  curriculum  there  is  ample  material  with 
which  to  develop  all  the  faculties  wh'ch  are  supposed  to  bo  most  active  within  the 
age  limit  of  public  school  life.  Imatjination,  and  memory,  and  the  reasoning  powers 
and  observation  can  all  be  quickened  and  stimulated  to  the  utmost  of  any  child's 
capacity  as  our  curriculum  now  stands.  If  the  true  purpose  of  education  be  to 
develop  power  and  concentration  of  thought,  then  as  a  necessary  corollary  the 
dissipation  of  energy  leads  to  weakness.  Better  have  a  pupil  an  expert  in  the  four 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic  than  give  him  a  smattering  of  all. 

TEACITKR8   ANI>   THEIR  TRAIXING. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  now  numbers  8,480,  the  number  of 
females  employed  being  5,710,  and  the  number  of  males  2,770.  In  the  last  ten  years 
female  teachers  have  increased  by  about  2,000,  and  male  teachers  have  increased  by 
aboot  300,  The  effect  which  the  employment  of  so  many  female  teachers  may  have 
on  the  formation  of  national  character  and  the  development  of  those  iufiucnces 
which  give  vigor  and  strength  to  national  life  is  too  large  a  question  for  present  con- 
sideration. Having  regard  to  the  influences  on  the  child  of  the  jiersonality  of  the 
teacher,  one  would  naturally  assume  that  the  more  vigorous  and  forceful  methods 
of  the  male  teacher  would  more  thoroughly  arouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  child 
and  train  him  better  for  a  life  of  self  reliance  and  self-assertion,  but  the  time  is  too 
short  iluring  which  the  sway  of  the  female  teacher  has  been  exercised  to  form  a 
judgment  on  this  point.  It  is  apparent,  however,  to  the  most  superficial  observer  of 
the  changing  phases  of  school  life  that  in  recent  years  the  arbitrary  discix^lino  which 
asserted  itself  by  physical  forco  has  given  way  to  the  humane  and  sympathetic  dis- 
cipline of  affection  and  self-respect;  that  the  schoolroom,  so  frequently  the  scene  of 
angry  denunciation  and  cruel  torture  to  be  avoided,  shunned,  and  deserted  whenever 
it  was  possible,  is  now  resorted  to  with  pleasurable  anticii)atious,  and  is  enjoyed 
for  its  happy  associations  as  much  as  for  the  benefits  which  it  produces.  The  great 
guJf  which  once  separated  the  teacher  from  his  pupils  has  ])een  bridged  over,  and 
the  feelings  of  dread  and  suppressed  terror  with  which  the  child  ever  approached 
the  teacher  have  been  replaced  by  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection.  This  change, 
in  itself  a  most  important  one,  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  influence  of 
the  female  teacher. 

The  tendency  toward  the  employment  of  female  teachers,  increasing  as  it  is  in 
Ontario,  is  still  greater  in  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Republic.  Only  66  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  this  Province  belong  to  the 
female  sex;  in  Quebec  the  percentage  is  86;  in  New  Brunswick,  79;  in  Massachusetts, 
91;  in  Now  York,  88;  in  Connecticut,  88. 

Notwithstanding  the  groat  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  the  teaching  force 
of  tho  Province  is  still  inadequate,  and  in  this  respect  the  position  of  Ontario  is 
inferior  to  any  of  the  other  Provinces  or  tho  adjoining  States  of  the  Uniun,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  comparisons  of  the  nnml>er  of  pupils  allotted  to  each 
teacher : 

lu  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  average  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  each  teaeher 
is  57;  in  Quebec,  30;  in  Nova  Scotia,  45;  in  New  Brunswick,  41;  in  Maine,  18;  in 
Iowa,  19;  in  Massachusetts,  36;  in  New  York,  32. 
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EXPKXDITL'UE. 

The  Proviuco  of  Ontario  haa  beeu  most  geuerousin  its  contributions  for  all  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  particularly  iu  tho  liberality  with  which  it  has  maiutaiood  its 
public  school  system.  I  am  not  able  to  Ray  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  as  liberal 
as  I  would  desire,  and  yet  they  cojupare  favorably  with  the  average  salaries  paid  in 
the  other  Provinces  and  tho  adjoining  States  of  the  Union.  Our  schoolhouses  may 
bo  said  to  be  as  comfortable  and  as  commodious  as  schoolhouses  are  in  any  country. 
In  the  last  ten  yeara  we  have  expended  on  sites  and  buildings  for  school  purposes 
the  large  sum  of  $5,371,661,  and  still  the  expouso  per  pupil  is  certainly  not  excessive. 

The  average  cost  for  ele:;jentary  education  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  $17.22  per  pupil;  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  it  was  $8.40;  in  Illinois  it  was  $14.82;  in  Michigan,  $14.70;  in  New  York, 
$16.80,  and  in  Massachusetts,  $22.60. 

PROGRESS  OF  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  separate  schools  have  kept  pace  generally 
with  tho  public  schools.  In  nearly  all  urban  districts  the  accommodation  for  sepa- 
rate schools  is  ample  and  the  equipment  all  that  could  bo  desired.  The  boards  of 
trustees,  with  commendable  liberality,  have  increased  the  teachinfj  staff  from  210 
teat'hers  iu  1867  to  662  teachers  in  1892,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  from  91  to  56. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  separate  school  pupils  in  advanced  subjects  was 
most  satisfactory.  For  instance,  in  1867  the  number  studying  geography  was  8,866 
andiu  1892,26,999;  in  grammar,  5,688  in  1867,  and  in  1892,22,755;  in  arithmetic, 
10,559  iu  1867,  and  in  1892,  35,936;  in  British  history,  1,418  in  1867,  and  in  1892,  6,713; 
in  Canadian  history,  2,571  in  1867,  and  11,493  in  1892.  There  were  11,056  pupils  tak- 
ing physiology  and  temperance  in  1892. 

The  standing  of  the  teachers  has  also*improved.  Last  year  two  were  holders  of 
first-class  certificates,  93  of  second-class  certificates,  193  of  third-class  certificates, 
15  old  county  boards,  and  18  temporary  certificates. 

In  1889  only  190  separate  school  teachers,  held  certificates  granted  by  the  depart- 
ment; in  1892,  288  held  departmental  certificates. 

TRAINING    OV   TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features,  and  the  most  hopeful  liS  to  the  future  results 
of  our  school  system,  is  the  fact  that  practically  every  school  in  Ontario  is  in  th© 
hands  of  a  trained  teacher.  There  is  no  phase  of  school  work  that  occupies  just 
now  a  greater  portion  of  the  attention  of  educators  the  world  over  than  the  profes- 
sional training  of  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  When  Von  Humboldt,  early 
in  the  century,  began  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  Prussia,  he  laid  down  tbreo 
proportions:  (1)  Education  shall  be  compulsory;  (2)  education  shall  be  liberally 
aided  by  the  State;  (3)  every  teacher  must  bo  trained. 

The  necessity  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  also  recognized  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools  of  Great  Britain  about  fifty  years  ago.  Horace  Mann, 
who  did  so  much  for  the  schools  of  New  England,  and  in  fact  for  the  schools  of 
America,  made  the  training  of  teachers  the  object  of  his  special  solicitude;  and  Dr.  < 
Ryerson,  in  inaugurating  a  school  system  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  one  of  his 
first  measures  of  reform  secured  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  Toronto. 
The  largo  increase  of  normal  schools  iu  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  population  but  slightlj'  in  excess  of  Ontario,  has  5  normal  schools; 
Now  York  has  11;  Pennsylvania  has  12;  England  and  Wales  have  44,  and  Prussia 
h;j8  116.  The  time  must  come  sooner  or  later  when  additional  accommodation  for 
normal  school  training  must  be  provided  in  the  l*rovince  of  Ontario. 
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There  are  two  featured  of  professiunal  training  peculiar  to  Ontario  which  in nst  be 
noticed:  (1)  The  county  model  school  Rystein,  and  (2)  tlie  provincial  school  of  peda- 
gogy. In  regard  to  both  of  these  our  position  educationally  is  almost  exceptional. 
I  know  of  no  other  Province  or.State^  except  Germany ,  that  haa  laid  down  the  rule 
that  DO  teacher  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  without  special  training. 
England  has  its  army  of  pupil  teachers,  who  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be 
specially  prepared  before  assuming  their  full  professional  duties;  and,  althou«;h  there 
h  much  to  saj  in  favor  of  the  English  system,  still,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  its 
advantages,  I  prefer  our  own,  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  schools 
daring  the  last  fifteen  years  is  owing  to  the  county  model  schools. 

l*lie  i>rovincial  school  of  pedagogy  deals  with  a  department  of  professional  train- 
ing which  everywhere,  except  in  Germany,  appears  to  be  overlooked.  Although  the 
necessity  for  training  elementary  teachers  is  all  but  universally  admitted,  and  gen- 
erous provision  made  for  such  training  in  almost  every  civilized  country,  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  that  the  teachers  of  high  schools  should  be  required  to  study 
the  science  or  art  of  teaching.  About  ten  years  ago  provision  was  made  for  the 
special  instruction  of  the  higher  schoids  of  Germany,  with  encouraging  results.  In 
1><85  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Ontario  to  provide  similar  instruction  for  the 
masters  of  our  high  schools,  and  three  years  ago  the  school  of  pedagogy,  with  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  of  its  own,  was  properly  organized.  New  York  State,  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  has  established  at  Albany  a  normal  school  on  a  basis  similar  to 
tlie  Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  masters  of  grammar 
aud  high  schools. 

1  am  aware  that  in  certain  quarters  the  school  of  pedagogy  is  not  regarded  with 
particular  favor,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  intelligent  educator,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad,  who  does  not  consider  its  entablisbment  as  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  which  we  have  taken  educationally  in  the  last  twenty  years.  When  wo  reflect 
that  nearly  every  teacher  in  our  public  schools  passes  through  the  high  school ;  that 
every  matriculant  into  our  universities  lays  the  foundation  of  future  advancement 
iu  our  high  schools;  that  thousands  of  young  men  aud  women,  from  the  farm  and 
from  the  homes  of  our  workingmen  and  our  busy  citizens,  come  under  high  Hchool 
influences,  it  i»  not  impossible  to  overestimate  the  efl'ect  which  superior  training  of 
their  masters  must  have  upon  their  future  lives.  True,  teaching  power  comes  from 
study  and  experience,  and  no  one  who  does  not  understand  the  processes  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired  aud  retained  could  discharge  the  duties  of  the  teacher  suc- 
cessfully. I  hope  before  the  session  is  over  that  the  school  of  pedagogy  will  bo  uiore 
closely  related  to  the  Provincial  University.  By  making  it  a  i»urely  post-graduate 
school  we  will  maintain  the  high  literary  qualifications  requisite  for  high  school 
work;  and  by  granting  a  degree  iu  pedagogy,  as  I  hope  the  university  senate  will 
agree  t«»,  we  will  have  the  imprimatur  of  the  university,  and  in  that  way  an  addi- 
tional guaranty  as  to  its  efficiency. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  growth  of  the  high  schools  is  the  only  remarkable  feature  of  our  school  sys- 
tem that  now  remains  to  bo  noticed.  In  1867  we  had  but  103  high  schools,  with  159 
teachers,  attended  by  5,696  pupils.  The  number  of  high  schools  iu  operation  at  the 
close  of  last  year  was  13(),  with  522  teachers,  attended  by  22,837  pupils.  Thirty- 
three  of  the  hijih  schools  have  attained  to  the  status  of  a  collegiate  institute.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  rejireHeut  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Province;  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  class  of  schools 
the  percentage  is  0.58,  and  in  Prussia,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  secondary 
education,  the  enrollment  was  1.2.  No  less  than  45  new  high  schools  were  erected 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  to  25.  Nearly 
one-fourth,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  expen«liture  for  teachers'  palaries  is  now  i»ni<l  out 
of  the  pupils'  fi-es.  Ten  years  ago  only  11  per  cent  of  the  teacliers'  snlaries  was  ]»aid 
in  this  way.     In  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  high  schools  there  appears  to  be  a 
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general  preference  for  the  stndy  of  modern  language  compared  with  the  classics. 
For  instance,  only  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  now  take  a  Greek  course,  as  against  15 
per  cent  taking  the  same  course  in  1867;  only  40  per  cent  take  Latin,  as  against  90 
per  cent  taking  Latin  the  same  year ;  in  1867  38  per  cent  of  the  pupils  studied  French 
and  none  studied  German ;  in  1892  the  percentage  of  pupils  studying  French  and 
German  was  45  and  12  per  cent,  respectively.  As  evidence  of  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  schools  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1867  56,  or  only  1  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
matriculated  into  the  university;  in  1892  the  number  matriculated  was  471,  or  about 
2  per  cent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  many  young  men  and  women  attend  the  high  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  superior  education  for  its  own  sake.  Although  high 
schools  were  i)rimarily  established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  learned 
professions,  such  is  the  appreciation  of  their  course  of  study  now  that  thousands 
flock  to  them  for  the  mental  training  which  they  afford.  The  sons  of  workingmeu, 
of  fanners,  and  of  the  mercantile  classes,  who  have  no  other  object  than  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  callings,  have  found  the  high  school  coarse 
an  exceedingly  profitable  one.  Since  1872  no  fewer  than  16,601  left  the  high  school 
for  mercantile  life  and  12,504  for  agriculture. 

Under  our  system  of  training  teachers  the  high  schools  have  within  the  last  ten 
years  been  obliged  to  assume  the  nonprofessional  course  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Province,  which  was  formerly  done  in  the  public  and  normal  schools.  The  superior 
attainments  of  high  school  masters  qualify  them  particularly  well  for  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  nonprofessional  subjects,  and  it  is  hard  to  overrate  the  advantages 
which  young  men  and  women  enjoy  in  being  brought  into  competition  with  each  other 
at  a  leading  high  school  to  receive  instruction  from  university  graduates,  many  of 
them  specialists  iu  their  departments.  Were  we  to  undertake  as  a  Province  the  task 
of  providing  a  system  of  titiining  equally  efficient  by  means  of  normal  schools,  the 
cost  to  the  country  would  be  greatly  increased  and  without  any  substantial  advan- 
tage by  way  of  compensation ;  but  from  the  organic  connection  which  we  have  now 
estnblished  between  all  parts  of  our  school  system  we  are  able  to  use  at  no  a<lditional 
cost  to  the  Province  our  high  schools  for  work  which  in  the  United  States,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Germany  is  done  in  the  normal  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  recently  followed  our  example  and  is  now  using  the 
high  schools  and  academies  of  the  Province  for  the  nonprofessional  training  of  her 
teachers. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  estimates  that  we  have  made  no  increase  for  the  last 
three  years  in  the  grant  to  high  schools.  I  hope  the  house  will  see  its  way  before 
many  years  to  supplement  the  increased  liberality  of  the  taxpayer  by  an  additional 
grant.  In  1867,  when  we  paid  but  a  trifle  over  $50,000  for  high  school  purposes,  the 
grant  amounted  to  $9.43  per  pupil  enrolled;  liwt  year,  although  the  sum  of  $100,000 
was  paid  for  high  school  purposes,  it  amounted  to  but  $4.38  per  pupil,  or  less  than 
one-half  the  amount  jicr  pupil  paid  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  same  periotl  of 
time  the  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  has  increased  from  $94,820  to  $472,029,  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  all  high  school  purposes  from  $124,181  to  $696,114.  The 
liberality  of  the  legislature,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  our  high  schools  are  to  continue 
to  be  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  they  should  not  be  barred  by  excessive 
fees.  The  Faruiers'  Institute  a  few  weeks  ago  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
'*aiiy  interference  with  our  high  school  system  which  would  remove  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor  and  malve  higher  education  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rich  is 
not  iji  the  public  interest.*' 

DEPARTMENTAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  house  will  observe  that  I  am  asking  for  the  sum  of  $16,000  for  departmental 
examinations.  This  is  a  slight  increase  on  last  year,  but  will  be  recouped  by  the 
fees  of  candidates.     Tl»e  education  department  considers  it  but  reasonable,  if  the 
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coantry  prdvides  what  is  almost  free  edacation  for  tbe  pnpils  attenfling  public  nnd 
high  fichools,  that  those  who  want  a  test  applied  to  th(>ir  attAinment«  by  which  they 
can  enter  on  an  edocstiooal  career  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  maintenance  should 
themselves  l>ear  the  cost  of  this  test.  Formerly  a  gre^t  part  of  the  F^um  now  paid 
by  tbe  candidates  was  paid  by  oonnty  councils,  and,  as  some)>ody  must  bear  the 
expense  of  the  examination,  it  is  thought  that  those  specially  interested  are  not  the 
persons  entitled  to  relief. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  the  house  to  know  thnt  the  syHtcm  of  conducting 
examinations  by  a  joint  board  of  the  department  and  of  the  university  has  worked 
well.  By  means  of  this  board  we  are  able  to  obtain  examiners  of  the  very  highest 
standing,  an«l,  as  a  consequence,  the  value  of  the  certificate  which  they  recommend 
is  greatly  enhanced.  For  admission  to  the  examinations  of  the  medical  council  it  is 
the  only  standard  now  accepted.  For  university  pnrpows  it  is  also  accepted  pro 
tanto,  and,  inasmuch  as  candid^ttes  can  prepare  in  the  same  claws  either  for  matricu- 
lation into  the  university,  law,  medicine,  or  a  teachers'  certificate,  the  clasaiJfication 
of  the  high  schools  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  much  simplifiefl.  The  generous 
acceptance  of  this  standard  by  the  different  universities  of  the  Province  has  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  the  «ncces8  of  the  scheme. 

Another  feature  of  this  scheme  which  should  not  pass  unnotice<l  is  that  it  makes 
teachers  to  a  great  extent  the  guardians  of  their  own  profession.  This  is  the  case 
in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts.  In  1883  the  departmental  examinations  were  cou- 
dncted  by  men  engaged  in  other  callings,  some  of  them  young  and  inexperienced, 
others  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  pi ofessiotial  work  to  sympathize  fully  with 
other  professious.  The  year  before  1  entered  upon  my  duties  the  examination 
papers  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  were  read  by  law  students,  medical 
students,  lawyers  in  active  practice,  clergymen,  and  others  with  little  or  no  profes- 
sional experience.  Last  year,  and  for  several  years  back,  these  papers  were  read  only 
by  gnwiuates  of  our  universities  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

TECHNICAL   Kl>rCATION. 

The  growth  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  free  libraries  in  the  last  ten  years  is 
worthy  of  notice,  the  increase  l>eiiig  from  93  in  18^3  to  2.55  in  1893.  The  number  of 
Vfdnmes  issued  in  1883  was  251,920,  and  in  1893,  1,415,867,  an  increase  of  nearly  600 
per  cent.  I  am  asking  for  an  additional  grant  this  year  for  mechanics'  institutes, 
mainly  that  their  advantages  might  be  extended  to  the  residents  of  small  towns 
and  outlying  villages,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleitsure  becnusi*  I  olserve  that 
the  tendency  toward  the  perusal  of  a  higher  class  of  literature  is  in  the  ascendant. 
For  instance,  in  1886  60  per  cent  of  the  volumes  circulating  by  means  of  our 
mechanics*  institutes  aud  free  libraries  was  fiction;  last  year  (1893)  only  43  per  cent 
of  the  volumes  issued  was  fiction.  I  attribute  this  change  very  largely  to  the 
improved  taste  for  substantial  reading  which  we  have  bc<*n  able  to  cultivate 
through  the  literature  course  in  our  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  The 
demand  for  the  best  literature  of  the  language,  either  in  history,  in  poetry,  in  biog- 
raphy, or  in  the  magazines,  is  constantly  growing,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way 
by  which  a  young  man  can  continue  his  education  after  he  leaves  the  public  school, 
or  even  the  high  school,  than  by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  a  mechanics'  institute  or 
a  free  library. 

S(!m)OL   OF    PKACTICAT.   SCIKNTK. 

The  school  of  practical  science  has  grown  out  of  the  school  of  technology  estab- 
lished in  1871.  Up  till  1886  the  work  of  the  school  was  limited  to  the  study  of  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering  with  such  instructicm  in  practical  aud  analytical  chem- 
istrj'  as  was  necessairy.  Owing  to  the  strong  demands  for  more  adequate  provision 
for  mechanics,  engineers,  architects,  and  miners,  the  accommodation  in  the  school  of 
8cieiic<!  was  gfcatly  increased  and  such  equipment  juovidcd  as  would  facilitate  the 
practical  study  of  a  complete  course  in  practical  science  and  tcclinology. 
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In  coDipany  with  FrofesBor  GulbraitU  I  visited,  in  1886,  some  of  the  largest  schools 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  school  of  science  in  connection  with  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, Cornell  University,  Colnrabia  University,  the  School  of  Technology  at  Boston, 
and  other  schools.  The  basis  of  the  Bonth  Kensington  School  in  London  was  also 
considered  and  the  faculties  in  the  school  of  science  were,  ns  a  consci*aence,  greatly 
enlarged.  The  new  buildings  projected  in  1886  were  completed  in  1890  and  formally 
opened  in  1891.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment,  including  the  old 
building  now  used  for  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  was  $220,000. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  provisions  made  for  technical  education  will 
now  compare  favorably  with  the  best  institutions  on  the  Continent.  No  where  in 
Canada,  at  all  events,  unless  it  be  at  McGill  University,  is  there  such  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  engineers,  architect's,  and  mechanics,  and  in  no  school  in  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  is  there  a  school  supe- 
rior to  that  now  established  in  Toronto. 

The  course  of  study  includes  mech.inical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering,  with 
full  courses  in  architecture  and  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Coleman  the  department  of  mineralo<^y,  metallurgy,  and  assaying 
has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  altliough  not  as  yet  as  complete  as  I  would  desire, 
nevertheless  the  work  done  must  ultimately  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  re-ourccs  of  the  country. 

That  this  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  of  tlie  country  has  been  appreciated 
is  evident  from  the  increased  attendance  of  students.  In  1882  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  was  18;  in  1893  tlie  attendance  was  143,  a  very  gratifying  incre:ise 
in  such  a  short  period.  Twenty-six  counties  of  the  Province  aud  two  districts  and 
two  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  rcpresentc<l  in  the  school  aud  contribute  among 
them  89  students;  4  are  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

A])art  from  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  tlie  country  from  the  training  of 
skilled  workmen  in  the  departments  of  engineering  and  nrchitectnre,  the  diversity 
of  eniploj'mcnt  afforded  by  the  school  of  science  must  prove  of  substantial  advantage 
to  the  young  men  of  Ontario.  While  it  may  be  impossible  by  any  action  of  the  leg- 
islature to  restrain  the  strong  disposition  which  npjioars  to  jircvail  everywhere  to 
enter  the  learned  professions,  it  is  without  (|Ucstion  an  advantage  to  diversify  the 
occupation  of  the  people  as  much  as  possible.  Skilled  architects  and  engineers^are 
in  constant  demand.  The  vast  railway  enterprises  of  the  Dominion  are  calling  for 
skilled  nieebaiii<'S.  Tlie  development  of  chrciricity  opens  a  new  field  for  the  genius 
of  our  people.  The  mineral  resources  of  Ihe  country  are  wailing  tbe  Midas  hand  of 
the  assayist.  The  growth  of  our  large  cities  and  the  vast  cx]»en<liture.H  on  water- 
works and  sewage  systems  call  for  the  well  trained  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineer. 
That  the  skilled  labor  required  for  these  purposes  can  now  be  supplied  within  our 
own  Province  and  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  by  this 
lcgi>laturt5  is  a  feature  of  the  educational  system  of  this  country  wliieh  should  not  be 
oveilookeil.  I  have  gre.it  couOdence,  therefore,  in  asking  the  legislature  to  continue 
its  liberality  to  the  school  of  science.  Its  record  nhows  that  it  is  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, and  the  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  instruction  whicli  it  affords  is  appreciated. 

GEXKUAL    Sl'MMAHV. 

Since  1867  the  sum  of  5^12,372,922  was  spent  by  the  education  department  for  all 
educational  purposes.  Of  this  8um  $6,229,410  went  to  public  aud  separate  schools, 
and  $2,0;)2,570  went  to  high  schools;  the  remainder  was  spent  on  the  training  of 
teachers,  technical  education,  and  the  maintenance  of  superannuated  teachers.  Tlie 
average  amount  paid  for  all  educational  purposes  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Sandfield  Macdoaald  was  $295,962.  The  avera-jje  amount  paid  dnrinu:  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  was  $510,403,  or  an  increase  of  73  per  cent.     The  last  year  of  Sandtield 
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Macdonald's  government  the  whole  grant  to  cdacatiou  amounted  to  $351,306;  in  189^ 
}ho  total  sam  expended  for  all  edncational  purposes,  leaving  out  civil  government^ 
iras  $662,520. 

The  yearly  average  grant  to  public  and  separate  schools  during  the  Sandfieli^ 
Macdonald  administration  was  $167,540 ;  during  the  last  twenty -two  years  the  yearljr 
average  was  $258,394,  or  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent. 

•  The  grant  to  poor  schools  rose  from  $5,590  in  1871  to  $31,497  in  1893,  to  be  farther 
'n  creased  to  $45,000  during  the  current  year. 

The  grant  for  mechanics'  institutes,  libraries,  and  technical  ed  ucation  rose  froBk 
$4,257  to  $69,630  in  1892. 

During  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald's  time  the  cost  of  administering  the  educatio» 
department  was  5  per  cent  of  the  average  expenditure;  during  the  last  twenty-two^ 
years  the  cost  of  administration  was  only  3  j>er  cent.  During  the  last  year  of  Dr. 
Eyerson's  administration  the  cost  of  administering  the  education  department  wa* 
$19,315;  the  year  before  I  took  charge  of  the  department  the  cost  was  $20,309;  thcp 
cost  in  1893  was  $19,890. 

Since  1871  the  number  of  public  schools  established  has  increased  from  4,770  to* 
5,903,  the  number  of  teachers  from  5,476  to  8,480,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled^ 
from  454,662  to  485,670;  the  number  of  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools  from  828) 
to  3,038.  Our  high  schools  have  increased  during  the  same  period  from  104  to  128;. 
the  teachers  from  239  to  522,  and  the  pupils  from  7,968  to  22,837.  In  1871  we  had. 
but  1  normal  school ;  now  we  have  2.  In  1871  we  had  no  county  model  schools;, 
now  we  have  59.  In  1871  we  had  no  school  of  pedagogy ;  now  we  have  1.  In  187t 
wo  had  no  art  schools  for  mechanics ;  now  we  have  8,  besides  the  school  of  science^ 
In  1871  we  had  no  properly  organized  teachers*  institutes;  now  wo  have  69,  attended 
annually  by  8,142  teachers.  In  1871  we  had  only  51  mechanics'  institutes;  now  we/ 
have  244,  with  145  reading  rooms. 

On  every  hand  there  has  been  growth  and  development.  The  liberality  of  th» 
government  has  been  exceeded  over  and  over  again  by  the  liberality  of  the  rate- 
payer. During  the  last  twenty -two  year?  about  three  generations  of  school  ohildrea. 
have  passed  from  the  activities  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. May  we  assume  that  in  the  energy  of  our  people,  the  stability  of  their  char- 
acter, and  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  community  there  is  reflected  some  of  those 
qualities  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  public  and  the  high  school  to  inculcate^ 

WORLD'S  FAIR. 

I  can  not  close  my  observations  without  congratulating  the  house  and  the  Prov- 
ince  on  the  distinguished  position  won  for  the  school  system  of  Ontario  at  the^ 
World's  Columbian  Exhibition.  To  place  a  young  Province  like  Ontario  in  compeU- 
tion  with  the  States  of  the  American  Republic  and  with  the  monarchies  of  Europe- 
was  a  somewhat  severe  test.  It  was  no  small  honor,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  suck 
competition,  to  obtain  an  award  for  our  exhibit  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  ta 
obt^iin  an  award  for  our  school  system  as  a  national  system,  completely  organiEed 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  I  am  informed  that  this  was  the  only 
award  of  the  kind  that  was  given.  If  so,  it  adds  very  much  to  its  importance. 
Besides  this  award,  which  includes  nlmost  all  others,  we  were  awarded  honors  for 
our  system  of  conducting  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  for  our  public  and 
high  school  system,  and  for  the  excellence  of  our  text-books  and  the  system  under 
which  they  were  authorized.  For  the  honors  of  this  distinction  no  single  person 
can  establish  an  undivided  claim.  A  school  system,  either  in  its  main  features  or 
in  its  details,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

The  governments  which  preceded  this  government,  both  in  Ontario  and  in  the  old 
Parliament  of  Canada,  the  ministers  and  chief  superintendents  who  were  my  prede- 
cessors, the  inspectors  of  public  and  high  schools,  and  the  others  officers  of  the 
department,  the  director  of  the  exhibit  and  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  gov- 
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eranient,  as  trell  as  tUe  peopio  of  Ontario  wlioso  liberality  made  oar  school  system — 
all  possibly  Lave  a  right  to  share  in  this  distinction.  An  honor  so  worthily  obtained 
will,  I  hope,  be  carefully  guarded.  The  man  who  would  imperil  our  school  system 
by  partisan  criticism  should  meet  with  nndlsgaised  opposition;  the  secretary  who 
would  introduco  any  element  of  disintegration,  eitJier  into  the  organization  of  the 
system  itself  or  into  the  x)ublic  sentiment  by  which  it  is  supported,  should  bo  treated 
as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy,  and  he  who  by  paper  or  by  speech  attempts  rather  to 
discredit  than  to  improve  the  work  already  done  should  be  regarded  as  au  incendiary 
applying  a  flaming  torch  to  one  of  the  historic  cathedrals  of  the  mother  country. 

IL — Education  in  Kew  Zealand. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eidueation  for  1890-91  contained  a 
paper  on  "Secondary  education  in  ^New  Zealand,"*  prepared  by  Hon. 
Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.  0.  M.  G.,  formerly  minister  of  education  and  pre- 
mier of  the  colony.  He  introduced  his  subject  by  a  brief  outline  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  and  closed  with  an  account  of  the  univer- 
sities, esi)ecially  as  related  to  the  secondary  schools.  For  the  following 
statement,  showing  more  fully  the  organization  and  present  work  of 
the  universities  and  also  comprising  particulars  relative  to  technical 
instruction  in  the  colony,  the  office  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Mark  Colien, 
editor  of  tbe  Dunedin  Evening  Star : 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University  was  held  at  Auck- 
land this  year  under  the  presidency  of  the  chancellor  (Sir  James  Hector).  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  our  university  does  not  teach ;  it  merely  examines.  The  teach- 
ing is  done  by  the  affiliated  colleges,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  university. 
There  are  three  of  these  colleges — one  at  Dunedin,  another  at  Christchurch,  the  third 
at  Auckland;  and  Parliament  is  now  being  petitioned  to  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  the  fourth  at  Auckland.  The  senate  is  a  peripatetic 
body,  meeting  annuaUy  in  one  of  the  chief  cities,  its  principal  work  consisting  of 
appointing  examiners,  arranging  for  the  conduct  of  examinations^  prescribing  the 
work,  and  conferring  scholarships  and  degrees  according  to  tbe  reports  of  the  exam- 
iners, who  are  resident  in  England  for  the  most  part. 

The  revenue  of  the  university  is  close  on  $20,000,  of  which  $15,000  is  provided  by 
Parhament,  and  $6,750  arc  expended  on  scholarships  and  a  little  over  $10,000  in 
examiners'  fees.  Last  year  903  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination  in 
all  branches— matriculation,  medicine,  law,  arts,  science,  scholarships,  and  honors- 
compared  with  782  in  1891,  and  the  percentage  of  passes  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
Among  the  degrees  conferred  was  that  of  doctor  of  science  on  Mr.  Charles  Chilton, 
rector  of  the  high  school  at  Pat  Chalmers,  near  Dunedin— the  first  degree  of  its  clats 
gained  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  principal  matter  discussed  by  the 
senate  was  a  proposal  by  Auckland  College  to  discontinue  tbe  appointment  of  exam- 
iners in  England,  and  to  change  the  existing  system  of  college  work  under  which 
the  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  They  suggested  that  the  year's  work 
should  be  spread  over  nine  months  and  be  divided  into  three  terms;  and  that,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  delay  and  lessen  tbe  expense,  the  English  examiners  should 
be  dispejised  with  and  examiners  bo  appointed  cither  in  the  colony  or  in  Australia. 


'Vol.  I,  Chap.  II,  pp.  45-94.  Note  corrections  in  the  list  of  Fellows  of  the  New 
Zealand  University,  p.  94:  Read  Cook  for  Coop;  after  Sir  James  Hector,  K.C.  M.  G. 
F.  R.  S.  instead  of  abbreviations  printed;  in  blank  after  W.  D.,  Milne;  for  Rohl- 
erton;  Rolleston;  for  I.  S.  Sale,  M.  A.,  G.  S.  Sale,  M.  A.,  and  for  lion.  Sir  Robert 
Lunt,  R.  C.  M.  G.,  Hon,  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.  C.  M.  G. 
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But  it  Traa  clearly  shown  that  the  entire  fabric  on  which  the  memorialists  had  con- 
strttctcd  their  petition  was  based  on  ialse  couclnsions.  It  Avas  proved  that  the  time 
giren  to  tuition  in  oar  colleges  was  equal  to  that  of  any  university  in  the  world,  and 
that  03  much  time  was  given  to  lectures  as  iu  cither  Australia  or  England^  and  that 
the  proposed  change  would  not  tend  to  economy.  The  senate  were  unanimous  in 
apprcKTing  of  the  English  examiners  and  indorsed  Chancellor  Hector's  view  that  the 
tmiversity  derived  immense  advantage  from  securing  in  thatcapacity  the  Vrvices  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  in  Groat  Britain. 

Tho  report  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  just  issued  contains  a  few  items  of 
interest.  In  the  first  calender,  published  in  1873,  there  were  entered  17  matricnlated 
students,  all  men.  In  1875  one  female  matriculated  student  was  chronicled  among 
50  men.  During  1891-92  there  were  attending  lectures  at  the  colleges  at  Dunedin, 
Chriiitehnreh,  and  Auckland  705  students — of  this  number  there  were  in  all  378 
female  students — 118  matriculated  female  students,  a& against  261  males;  160  uuma- 
^culated  females  as  against  166  males.  There  is  no  British  university — probably  no 
uniTersity  anywhere — that  can  show  such  a  large  proportion  of  women  students. 
Between  1886  and  1892  93  junior  scholarships  were  granted  by  tho  university,  and  of 
these  40  were  gained  by  girls.  During  tho  same  period  188  students  have  received  the 
B.  A*  degree,  and  of  these  46  were  females.  The  M.  A.  degree  is  now  held  by  128  New 
Zealand  graduates;  and  of  these  34  are  women.  But  of  tho  100  senior  scholarships 
granted  after  three  years'  college  work,  when  tho  candidate  is  completing  tho  B.  A. 
examination,  only  16  fell  to  women  between  1876  and  1892,  and  of  the  58  graduates 
who  gained  the  M.  A.  degree  with  first  class  honors  during  the  same  period  only  10 
were  women. 

On  April  8  Otago  University  celebrated  its  majority  with  a  speech  day.  There  waa 
a  goodly  gathering  of  the  alumni  and  Iriends  of  the  institution,  and  the  venerable 
chancellor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart)  presided.  The  most  interesting  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  was  that  by  Dr.  Shandy  professor  of  mathematics,  who  sketched  the 
work  done  by  this  university  during  the  past  twenty-one  years.  It  was  ox>ened  iu 
July,  1871,  on  premises  (now  used  as  a  bank)  in  the  very  center  of  the  business  part 
of  D«nodin  with  a  staff  of  professors — cla^ssics  and  English  (Bale),  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  (Shand),  and  mental  and  moi*al  science  (Macgregor,  now  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  for  the  colony). 

In  1872  a  chair  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  (Black)  was  established;  in  1873  the 
faculty  of  law,  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Stout  as  tho  first  lecturer;  in  1875  the 
medical  school  was  foundod,  with  Professor  Coughtroy  as  the  first  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  professor  of  physiology,  to  bo  succeeded  in  1877  by  Dr.  Soott,  the 
present  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  in  1877  Captain  Hutton  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  science,  to  be  succeeded  in  1880  by  its  present  incumbent,  Prof. 
Jeffrey  Parker;  in  1878  a  school  of  mines  was  established,  with  Professor  Ulrich  at 
its  head,  and  in  1891  the  latter  was  given  the  assistauco  of  Mr.  D.  Wilkinson,  from 
the  School  of  Mines,  London,  as  lecturer  on  metallurgy. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Otago  has  indorsed  three  cUaira — mental  and  moral 
philosophy  (Dr.  Salmond),  English  language  and  literature  (Professor  Gilroy),  and 
natural  philosophy  (Dr.  Shand).  Thus  the  staff  iu  the  faculty  of  arts  increased  from 
3  professors  iu  1871  to  7  professors  and  2  lecturers  iu  1893,  while  tho  whole  teaching 
staff  of  the  university  had  increased  from  3  iu  1871  to  26  professors  and  lecturers  in 
1893,  exclusive  of  the  honorary  medical  staff  of  tho  Dunedin  Hospital  who  are  ox  officio 
the  university's  lecturers  on  clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  When  the  university 
opened  it«  doors  it  bad  81  students,  nono  of  whom  had  to  pass  a  matriculation 
examination.  In  1872  only  7  candidates  passed  that  examination  and  the  attentlanco 
consequently  fell  to  70,  and  in  1874  it  dropped  to  50,  its  lowest  point,  due  to  tho 
entrance  examination  and  tho  natural  process  of  weeding  out  incompetent  students. 
The  number  has  gradually  risen  since,  till  in  1892  the  attendance  was  212,  the  classes 
taken  were  568,  and  the  matriculated  students  173,  or  83  per  cent.  As  to  the  results 
of  tho  teaching : 
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For  tho  quinqoenDial  period  ending  in  1877  only  5  degrees  were  obtained  andl 
student  took  honors ;  in  the  period  ending  1882, 19  degrees  were  taken  and  3  stadents 
took  honors ;  in  tho  period  ending  1887, 56  degrees  were  obtained,  12  students  taking 
honors;  and  in  the  Inst  period  ending  in  1892,  and  including  the  latest  examinations, 
143  degrees  were  obtained  and  44  students  took  honors.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
23  degrees  that  were  obtained  189  were  in  arts  and  science,  9  in  law,  and  25  in  medi-. 
cine.  To  (fuoto  Dr.  Shand:  *^  I  venture  to  suggest  that  these  figures  indicate  a  sat- 
isfactory rate  of  progress,  and  the  progress  is  due  in  part  to  the  expansion  of  the 
institution,  in  part  to  the  marked  elevation  of  school  education  in  this  district,  and 
in  part  to  the  improved  tone  existing  among  the  students. 

Technical  instruction  is  making  hea<lway  in  tho  colony,  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  tho  trading  and  manufacturiug  centers.  After  a  great  ^ 
deal  of  agitation  the  legislature  has,  during  two  sessions,  voted  $4,000  per  annum 
toward  tho  encouragement  of  technical  education,  the  vote  being  distributed  in  the 
proportion  of  £1  to  every  £1  locally  raised  by  subscription.  But  it  is  felt  that  this 
is  placing  the  so-called  technical  schools  on  an  insecure  footing;  that  it  is  too  much 
like  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  the  present  minister  of  education  intends  ask- 
ing Parliament  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  give  a  per  capita  allowance  to  every  student 
who  passes  examination  by  a  Government  inspector  in  certain  specified  technical 
subjects. 

At  Dunediu,  tho  technical  institute,  which  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Superintendent  Thomson,  who  is  one  of  the  science  teachers  at  the  boys'  high 
school  in  that  city,  has  been  in  existence  exactly  three  years,  and  has  so  far  done 
good  work,  several  of  its  students  having  been  enabled  to  proceed  thence  to  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  and,  passing  it,  have 
entered  on  tho  arts  and  mechanical  courses  of  the  Otago  University,  which  is  one  of 
the  teaching  colleges  of  that  institution.  This  year's  report  of  the  committee  of  man- 
agement (mailed  herewith)  is  one  of  encouraging  progress.  Of  the  364  students  who 
enrolled  themselves  nearly  60  per  cent  were  lads  and  girls  who,  having  passed  the 
'•compulsory  standards"  of  tho  primary  schools,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  Aolf-improvement  in  some  branch  of  study  that  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
them  in  tho  business  on  which  they  are  now  engaged. 

Owing  to  tho  want  of  suitable  premises  the  committee  have  not  been  able  till  tho 
present  year  to  take  up  the  truly  technical  side  of  their  work,  but  that  difficulty  has 
now  been  overcome,  and  this  term  the  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  plumbing, 
carpentry,  wood  and  metal  turning,  wood  carving,  and  typewriting.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  a  number  of  educationists,  who  are  annually 
selected  by  the  subscribers.  At  Auckland  a  similar  institution  has  just  been  estab- 
lished under  the  more  ambitious  title  of  the  Workingraen's  College,  which  will  bo 
managed  by  a  council,  partly  chosen  by  subscribers,  and  partly  elected  by  the  city 
council,  tho  governing  body  of  Auckland  College,  the  governing  bwly  of  the  Auck- 
land Grammar  School,  tho  education  board  of  the. Province,  tho  Employers*  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  Its  session  will  be  considerably  longer 
than  that  at  Duuedin,  viz:  from  February  to  November,  while  the  Dunedin  institu- 
tion usually  opens  its  doors  in  April  and  has  difficulty  in  keeping  its  students 
together  after  October. 

The  Auckland  institution  proposes  to  be  affiliated  with  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Department,  nnd  its  curriculum  embraces  freehand  drawing;  practical,  plane,  and. 
solid  geometry;  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  construction;  coach  building; 
architectural  drawing  and  building  construction;  chemistry  ^  dressmaking,  domestio 
economy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  mathematics,  English  and  English  literature;  French, 
and  bookkeeping.  In  Wellington  a  commencement  has  been  made  under  the  director- 
ship of  Mr.  A.  D.  Riley,  the  drawing  teacher  under  tho  Wellington  education  board, 
who  may  bo  considered  a  technical  expert,  and  at  Invercayell  and  Christchuroli 
organizations  will  shortly  bo  in  existence  for  giving  instructions  on  similar  lines 
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to  those  followed  in  Dunedin  and  Auckland.  There  is  therefore  reasonable  gromidB 
for  anticipating  that  Parliament  will  soon  be  invited  to  increase  the  grant  in  aid  of 
technical  education. 

Mr.  Cohen  adds  the  following  particulars,  derived  from  the  report  of 
the  minister  of  education  (Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves)  for  1892-93: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  inaagnration  of  oar  educational  system  in  1877,  the  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  last  quarter  of  1892  numbered  for  all  the  schools  in  the 
colony  upward  of  100,000  children^  exceeding  the  record  for  1891  by  4,653.  It  is 
noteworthy  in  this  connection  that,  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years  during  which  the 
education  act  has  been  in  operation,  each  succeeding  year,  in  respect  to  averago 
attendance  both  for  the  fourth  quarter  and  the  entire  year,  has  gained  steadUy  on 
the  preceding  year.  The  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the  moan  roll  for  the  year 
wsLk  80.6  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  yet  recorded.  There  was  very  little  change 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ages  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  remain  at  school  after  passing  their 
thirteenth  year,  the  percentage  now  standing  at  14 ;  but,  our  factories  act  notwith- 
standing, the  great  bulk  of  our  children  leave  the  schools  immediately  after  the 
#u>mpnlsory  standard  has  been  passed,  and  either  assist  the  household  or  enter  on  the 
battle  of  life. 

In  1878,  when  the  act  came  into  operation,  the  average  attendance  only  numbered 
45,521.  The  number  of  pupils  has  doubled  itself  in  the  intervening  fifteen  years, 
due  primarily  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  duo  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  colonists  and  to  the  steadfast  policy  of  each 
administration,  which  has  taken  care  that  a  school  shall  be  planted  alongside  of 
every  knot  of  fresh  settlers.  The  total  cost  of  our  public  school  system  in  1892-93 
was  £479,114;  in  1877  it  was  £308,000. 

III.— Education  in  India. 

India  (British  provinces  and  native  States) :  Area,  1,560,160;  population,  287,223,- 
431(1891. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1882,  the  Goverument  of  India  appointed  an 
education  commission,  with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the 
existing  system  of  public  instruction  and  to  the  further  extension  of 
that  system  on  a  popular  basis.  The  system  has  been  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  in  the  dispatches  of  1854  and  1859, 
the  former  being  the  date  at  which  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
of  India  was  definitely  accepted  as  a  state  duty. 

As  set  forth  in  the  dispatch  of  1854,  the  state  undertook  (I)  to  give 
pecuniary  assistance  on  the  grant-in-aid  system  to  efficient  schools  and 
colleges;  (2)  to  direct  their  efforts  and  afford  them  counsel  and  advice; 
(3)  to  encourage  and  reward  the  desire  for  learning  in  various  ways,  but 
chiefly  by  the  establishment  of  universities;  (4)  to  take  measures  for 
providing  a  due  supply  of  teachers  and  for  making  the  profession  of 
teaching  honorable  and  respected. 

The  second  great  dispatch  on  education,  that  of  1859,  reiterated  and 
confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  dispatch,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  promoting  elementary  education. 
It  was  noted  that  the  native  community  failed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  in  promoting  vernacular  education,  and  strong  doubts  were 
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expressed  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  grant  in  aid  system,'  as  hitherto 
in  force,  for  the  supply  of  vernacular  education  to  the  masses  of  the 
population.  Such  vernacular  instruction  should,  it  was  suggested,  be 
provided  by  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  some  one  of  the  plans  already  in  operation  for  the 
improvement  of  indigenous  schools  or  by  any  modification  of  those  plans 
which  might  suit  the  circumstances  of  different  iwovinces. 

The  expediency  of  imi>osing  a  special  rate  on  the  land  for  the  pro- 
vision of  elementary  education  was  also  commended  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  Iik  short,  these  instructions  confirmed 
the  principle  of  incorporating  and  improving  the  existing  indigenous 
schools,  rather  than  of  inducing  the  people  to  set  up  new  schools  under 
the  grant  in  aid  systems  then  in  force;  but  they  also  sanctioned  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  by  direct  departmental  agency.  Accord- 
ingly, the  local  governments  considered  themselves  free  to  adopt  which- 
ever system  seemed  to  be  best  suited  to  local  circumstances. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  commission  created  in  1882  att<3ntion  is 
called  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  development  of  elementary  educa- 
tion was  one  of  the  main  objects  contemplated  by  the  dispatch  of  1854, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  more  progress  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  made  in  high  and  middle  than  in  primary  education. 
While  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  check 
or  hinder  such  progress,  it  was  submitted  that  the  means  by  which 
elementary  education  may  be  extended  and  improved  should  be  their 
principle  care. 

In  the  investigation,  which  lasted  from  the  10th  of  February,  1882,  to 
the  16th  of  March,  1883,  the  commission  embraced  every  grade  of  instruc- 
tion and  all  classes  of  schools  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  administra- 
tion, finance^  and  legislation. 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  commission  was  presented  in  the 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  188^-84,^  The 
Government  of  India  has  since  published  two  quinquennial  reviews  of 
the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  all  its  branches.  The  substance 
of  these  later  reports  was  brought  into  very  concise  form  in  a  paper 
presented  before  the  Bristol  Royal  Statistical  Society,  by  J.  A.  Baines, 
esq.,  C.  S.  I.  The  portion  of  this  paper  dealing  directly  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  education  is  here  reproduced.,  As  introductory,  it  should  be 
said  that  Mr.  Baines  discussed  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  involved.  Of  him- 
self he  says: 

In  the  part  of  India  where  I  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  administrative  work 
it  is  the  mle  for  what  are  known  as  the  district  officers — a  comprehensive  term  which 
I  fear  I  can  not  spare  space  to  explain  here — to  inspect  all  the  primary  schools  that 
lie  within  their  range  dnring  the  annual  tonr  in  th&  rural  tracts.  The  inspection  is 
directed  not  so  mnch  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  which  is  tested 
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by  tiio  departmental  officers,  as  to  tho  general  coudition  of  the  instttutiou  in  regard 
to  imcli  matters  as  atteudauce,  pimctaality  iu  rcgistratiou,  and  writing  np  current 
records,  prorision  of  fiu'uiture,  clcanlluess  of  the  school  premises,  and  similar  non- 
professional essentials.  It  is  the  cnstom,  howoror,  on  such  oocasions  to  gratify  the 
master  and  tbo  local  board  of  uianagemcnt  or  tho  parents  of  the  pupils  by  a  cni'sory 
parade  of  tho  di^ront  -classes  in  the  school,  and  to  note  down  one's  general  impres- 
sion or  any  special  merits  or  defects  that  may  Iiavo  attracted  attention.  This,  then, 
is  t^oxtent  to  which  probably  nearly  every  member  of  my  proiessiou  is  competent 
to  judge  of  matters  educational,  and  it  obviously  covers  but  one  section,  though 
that  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  population  under  instruction.  It  is 
that  in  which  tho  masses,  among  whom  tho  bulk  of  our  work  lies,  are  chiefly  inter- 
preted, and  it  is  that  again  which,  uudor  tho  system  in  force  in  several  of  the  Prov- 
incofi,  seems  as  a  feeder  to  the  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  and  where  acc(»rdiiigly 
one  finds  in  embryo  the  ^mpil  wiio  is  met  later  in  life  in  tho  court  or  offices  of  tho 
district,  or  in  even  higher  functions. 

I  personally  have  had  tho  further  advantage  of  having  been  for  a  few  months  an 
educational  inspector,  and  though  my  experiences  in  that  capacity  gave  mo  no  right 
to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  were  sufficient  to  give  mo  a  certain  insight  into  the 
system  and  to  enable  me  to  read  between  the  lines  of  tho  statistics,  selections  from 
which  I  have  to  present  to  you  hereafter. 

It  should  be  premised  also  that  the  interest  of  the  portion  of  the 
paper  here  reiH^oduced  is  greatly  enhanced  in  the  original  by  the 
author's  aiia!y8is  of  the  social  and  indastrial  conditions  of  the  country. 
Interesting  and  valuable  as  this  i>ortion  of  the  pai>er  is,  the  limits  of 
space  forbid  its  full  presentation.  A  single  paragraph,  in  which  the 
writer  has  Bammed  up  the  eoaditioBs  that  exer^^ise  a  paramount  influ- 
ence upon  education  in  India  and  differentiate  this  from  other  coun- 
tries, is  liere  quoted : 

Ihavo  hitherto  spoken  of  the  population  uh  cousistiug  of  only  two  sections;  ono 
prepondeirately  numci'ous^  tho  other  very  much  tho  reverse.  I  have  divided  tho  com- 
munity into,  first,  a  largo  body  of  agriculturists  with  a  small  contingent  of  handi- 
craftsmen working  on  a  small  scale,  and,  secondly,  into  an  enormous  aggregate  of 
independent  village  communities  with  a  minute  sprinkling  of  towns  of  above  the 
size  of  a  local  market.  But  tho  next  social  units  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  my 
snbjeet  that  I  should  deal  ai*o  of  a  Tory  diiVerent  charaoter.  They  refer  not  so  much 
to  the  occnpation  and  functions  of  tho  people  or  to  what  may  bo  called,  on  a  small 
fieale,  their  political  congregation,  but  to  what,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  is 
much  more  important;  that  is,  their  religious,  their  ceremonial,  and,  above  all,  theh* 
domestic  relations.  I  speak  of  what  are  known  to  us  by  the  PortugucKO  iiame  of 
castes.  I  can  only  touch  hero  upon  tho  barest  outlines  of  this  complicated  subject, 
and  will  just  bring  forward  enough  of  its  main  features  to  explain  its  great,  indeed 
we  may  almost  say  without  oxaggcration,  its  overwhelming  influence  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  majority  of  tho  Indian  population. 

The  caste  system,  indeed,  nominally  i>rovails,  strictly  speaking,  anion*;  tho  Brah- 
mauic  community  alone;  that  is,  among  those  who  accept  Brahmauic  ministrations 
and  recognize  tho  religious  and  social  preeminence  of  the  Brahman.  But  in  prac- 
tice there  are  few  sections  of  tbe  community  that  are  free  from  it.  Tlio  bulk  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  India  are  local  converts  from  tho  Brahmauic  fold  and  have  preserved 
to  a  great  extent  their  former  unregeuerato  social  observances  and  traditions.  Tho 
Jains  and  Sikhs  are  simply  schismatics.  Tho  forest  tribes  occupy  the  border  land 
between  Brahmanism  and  the  organized  and  animistic  creeds  of  their  ancestors. 
Those  who  remain  in  the  woods  are  staunch  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  have  thoir 
own  priests  and  ceremonials.  Tho  fringe  that  lives  adjacent  to  tho  plains  is  gradu- 
ally being  absorbed  into  Brahmanism  by  means  of  caste  inducements  not  by  anything 
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in  the  naturo  of  proselytism  or  cou  version,  so  that  we  may  roughly  say  that,  except 
among  the  frontier  tribes  of  the  northwest,  where  Islam  is  strong  and  tribal  feeling 
stronger,  and  among  the  Baddhists  of  Burmah,  a  portion  of  the  Christian  converts 
and  the  small  communities  of  the  hill  tracts,  there  is  a  general  adherence  to  the  caste 
system.  Even  foreign  tribes,  such  as  the  Parsis  and  Beni-Irael,  or  Marathi-speaking 
Jews,  have  acquired  a  considerable  dash  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  regarding  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Barnes  introduces  the  strictly  educational  part  of  the  paper 
with  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  census  returns  modified  by 
the  returns  of  the  education  departments.  They  relate  to  the  British 
provinces,  comprising  a  i)opulation  of  221,172,952  (census  1891),  and 
the  native  States,  whose  schools  come  under  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  the  adjacent  local  governments,  as  iu  Bombay  and  the 
central  provinces: 


Pupils 

Litcrato  (but  not  pupils) 
Illiterate 

Total 


British  provinces  and 
smaller  cities. 


Males. 


3, 517, 778 

9,471,603 

101,501,673 


Fcraalee. 


168.274 

481,955 

112.776.440 


117.404,014  ,  113,400,660 


Proi)ortionately  stated,  the  figures  tell  the  following  tale: 


Percent 

Under  instruction 2.99 

Not  under  instruction,  but  able  to  read  and  write 8.00 

lUitciate I    88.96 


Males.   Femalea. 


Total 100. 00 


Per  cent. 

0.22 

0.34 

09.  U 


100.  ( 


The  paper  continues: 

This,  then,  was  the  prevalence  of  ioBtrii<:tion  iu  the  year  1891.  Of  the  males,  11 
per  cent,  of  the  females  of  India  56  per  10,000  were  then  stated  to  he  not  illiterate, 
or  0  per  cent  of  the  whole  community.  Tliere  are  three  other  aspects  in  which  the 
return  may  be  considered.  First,  it  is  allowable  to  deduct  the  children  of  both  sexes 
nnder  5  years  old,  that  is  below  school-going  age,  a  process  which  raises  the 
proportions  to  the  extent  shown  below: 


Males.     Females. 


I 


riipUM ... 


I 

I  Per  cent. 

J  3.49 

9.30 

.  I        87. 12 


Per  cent. 

0.17 

0.48 

09.85 


>»h«>uia  liavo  liked  to  have  dealt  with  the  population  of  school-going  age  as  a 
•  i  '  1 1*  t  ""  ^  ^"''t*»«r  return  will  show,  when  I  treat  of  it  presently,  it  is  not  prac- 
tUjWldo  to  tliiiA  distribute  the  pupils,  since,  though  the  masses  may  cease  to  attend 
iicUwil  at  11,  nmuy  leave  long  before  this,  while  of  the  minority  a  good  many  con- 
%iuuo  »t  Hohool  up  to  19  or  20,  and  at  college  still  longer.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
pxopwUou  Ima  been  departmentaUy  taken  at  15  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popula- 
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tion.  In  the  case  of  girls  it  would  not  roach  much  above  half  that  fraction,  since  it 
is  rare  to  find  them  allowed  to  attend  school  after  they  have  attained  their  marriage- 
able age  of  between  10  and  14,  and  the  proportion  under  5  is  considerably  above 
that  of  the  boys.  The  next  light  in  which  to  couslder  the  distribution  is  territori- 
ally or  by  provinces,  a  point  which  can  be  dealt  with  summarily  by  reference  to  the 
following  statement,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  illiterate  of  both  sexes  in  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  country : 


PBOriNCES. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Beogal* 

Northweat  pro\iiic€8 

Oudh 

Sindh 

Panjab 

Ceutnd  provinces 

▲saam 


Illiterate  per  1,000. 
Males.      Females. 


851 

860 

892  . 

937  I 

942 

015 

920 

941 

924 


990 
090 
906 
997 
998 
995 
997 
998 
997 


PEOVINCKS — continued 

Lower  Bormah 

Upper  Biirroah 

STATES. 

Haidrabad 

Banxla 

Mysore 


Illiterate  per  1,000. 


dales. 

Females. 

657 

902 

538 

965 

928 

987 

856 

995 

895 

993 

As  regards  males,  the  difference  between  Burmah  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions must  be  noted,  as  it  is  due  to  the  religious  system  in  the  more  remote  prov- 
ince. Buddhism  there  demands  that  every  boy  should  spend  a  certain  number  of 
years  under  instruction  in  a  monastery,  and  the  establishment  of  these  institutions 
being  an  act  of  religious  merit,  leading  to  substantial  benefit  in  the  next  incarnation 
of  the  pious  founder,  is  a  usual  way  of  disposing  of  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  which 
is  reprobated  in  the  tenets  of  the  local  faith.  Nut  a  large  proportion,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, of  these  Hpongyi  Kyaungs,  as  they  are  called,  are  included  in  the  depart- 
mental returns,  though  a  good  many  of  the  private  institutions  are  gradually  adopting 
the  modern  text-books  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  and  writing  introduced 
of  late  years  alohg  with  the  British  system.  But  when  we  come  to  the  rest  of  India, 
instead  of  but  little  over  half  the  male  population  being  illiterate,  we  find  the  lowest 
proportion  to  be  85  per  cent,  and  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
it  rises  above  93.  All  that  need  be  remarked  about  the  other  sex  is  that,  except  in 
Burmah,  the  illiterate  nowhere  form  less  than  99  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

We  have,  then,  the  distribution  according  to  the  main  religious  creeds.  Here,  again, 
no  detailed  comment  i»  necessary,  since  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  community  are 
returned  under  titles  which  include  such  wide  divergences  in  their  subdivisions  as  to 
be  valueless  as  aggregates.  We  must  take,  for  instance,  the  Brahmauic  community 
by  costes,  and  if  we  divide  the  Christians,  similarly,  into  native  converts  and  foreign 
sojourners,  the  results  are  very  different  from  those  given  in  the  following  table: 


Creed. 

Ptjrcentage 
Males. 

of  iUiterato. 

Females. 

80.5 
90.4 
46.0 
52.6 
22.3 
92.9 
G5.7 
48.1 
99.2 

90.6 

Sikh           

99  6 

Jain 

98.6 

Buddhist 

97.4 

Parsi 

49.9 

Mnssnlroan 

99.7 

Christian 

86.4 

Jew  

78.6 

Forest  tribes 

100.0 

The  only  remarks  on  the  figures,  then,  that  need  bo  made  are  that  next  to  the 
European  element,  the  Parsi  is  the  least  illiterate,  and  represents  the  only  indigenous 
section  which  has  an  appreciable  proportion  of  literate  women  in  it,  and  the  whole 
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Zoroastrian  cominunity  numbers  less  tban  90,000  Konls.  ITio  Jains,  which  come  next, 
show  reinarkahlo  tlivergenco  between  the  figures  for  the  two  Fcjtes.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  males  included  in  tho  area  where  ©ilucation  was  returned  at  the 
last  census  are  nearly  all  traders,  while  their  households  have  no  such  chai-acteristio 
to  raise  them  above  the  general  dead  level  of  their  sex,  'I'ho  Jews,  again,  form  a 
small  and  scattered  community  of  less  than  18,000.  The  Sikhs  are  cultivating  laud- 
holdcr.s  of  military  proclivities,  neither  of  which  pursuits  is  favorable  to  tho  diffusion 
of  book  learning.  They  are  probably,  however,  a  little  more  literate  than  tho  table 
shows  them  to  be,  because  many  know  their  scriptural  alphabet  and  literature, 
without  being  able  to  read  tho  Persian  character,  which  is  that  taught  in  tho  public 
schools  of  tho  Punjab.  Tho  Buddhists,  as  I  have  just  said,  are  concentrated  in 
Burmah  and  tho  Ilimalaya,  and  can  generally  read  and  write. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  connection  with  tho  i>enneation  of  literature  through 
tho  cominunity  at  large  on  which  the  census  alone  throws  any  definite  light.  This 
is  tho  component  parts  of  the  class  shown  above  as  not  illiterate.  The  information 
enllected  relates  only  to  those  returning  themselves  as  no  longer  under  instruction, 
but  no  doubt  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  institutions  are  here  included,  and 
even  irrespective  of  these  the  return  sufficiently  fulfills  its  object  of  indicating  the 
social  classes  that  take  advantage  of  tho  instruction  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  tables  treating  on  this  subject  are  based  on  individual  castes,  numbering,  of 
course,  many  thousands,  all  of  which  were  classified  into  conventional  groups,  based 
partly  on  raciai,  but  mainly  on  occupational  or  functional  considerations;  not  neces- 
sarily the  occupation,  it  must  bo  understood,  exercised  in  the  present  day,  but  that 
traditional  in  tho  casto  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  object  of  this  combination,  I  need  perhaps  hardly  observe  to  my  statistical 
colleagues  here,  was  not  to  serve  any  anthrox>ological  purpose,  but  merely  to  ensure 
uniformity  of  treatment  in  the  twenty  or  so  units  of  compilation  over  which  the 
287,000,000  people  were  distributed,  so  that  the  central  authority  might  be  confident 
that  in  analyzing  the  aggregate  of  the  returns  he  was  dealing  with  material  iden- 
tical, or  nearly  identical,  in  all  cases.  Now,  as  there  are  no  less  .than  60  of  these 
caste  groui>s,  I  do  not  projwse  to  do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  the  very  sugges- 
tive results  of  the  above  analysis.  The  first  glance  showB  us  two  facts :  One  encour- 
aging from  the  standpoint  of  comparison  with  the  past,  the  other  rather  startling  as 
to  tho  situation  at  present.  AVe  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  among  these  GO  social 
groups  there  is  not  one  which  is  entirely  barren  of  people  who  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  Of  course,  if  we  take  individual  castes,  in  different  parts  of  India,  there 
must  be  hundreds  in  the  latter  condition,  but  looking  at  society  in  what  wo  may 
describe  as  strata,  to  use  a  geological  term,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  lowest  sections 
have  managed  to  obtain  a  crumb  or  so  of  instruction,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  this 
was  not  tho  case  half  a  century  ago.  Even  now  the  share  of  the  majority  of  the 
groups  is  insignificant,  save  in  connection  with  this  last  consideration,  but  the 
encouraging  fact  is  that  it  is  there  at  all.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  and  less 
satisfactory  aspect  of  tho  table.  We  find  that  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of  tho 
group  is  literate  in  no  more  than  11  instances  out  of  tho  60,  and  that  these  11,  con- 
taining 52  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  literates  of  the  country,  represent  less  than 
14  per  cent  of  the  populatiou.  Even  from  this  selection  we  must  make  certain 
deductions,  as  in  the  52  per  cent  are  included  nearly  14  jier  cent  of  Burmese,  Euro- 
peans, and  Eurasians.  We  then  get  the  results  shown  below,  that  over  86  per  cent 
of  the  people  share  among  them  something  under  48  percent  of  those  who  can  read 
and  write,  scattered  over  some  50  functional  groups. 

The  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  group,  for  instance,  shows  2^  per  cent  of  liter- 
ate among  its  component  parts.  The  artisans  fall  slightly  below  this,  and  no  item 
of  either  group  is  inclnded  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  10  per  cent.  These  figures  show 
tho  comparative  concentration  of  instruction  within  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  the 
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traditional  and  direct  means  of  livelihood,  and  its  comparative  neglect  wliero  it  can 
only  Lo  of  valno  as  a  factor  iu  general  education.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  my 
remarks  mnst  he  deferred  till  wo  have  done  with  the  statistics  of  the  suhject. 


Perroutago  on  total. 
Population.   Literates. 


Brabmans 

Writers 

Traders 

Katire  Christians 

Parais 

Others 

Foreigners  and  liumicAc 
Safamce 


4.90 

16.81 

.W 

^.74 

4,11 

13. 74 

.72  i 

2.05 

.04  1 

.42 

.22 

.C9 

2.88 

13.86 

86.19  , 

47.60 

I  theroforo  pass  on  to  the  last  statistics  which  I  propose  to  introduce.  They  relate 
to  the  quality  of  tho  instruction^  even  as  those  already  passed  in  review  show  its 
diffusion,  and  are  taken  therefore  from  the  departmental  returns  of  public  schools 
by  which  are  meant  those  conforming  to  the  prescribed  standards.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  over  39,000  institutions  shown  as  private  on  Iho  r)lls,  but  most  of  them  are 
merely  denominational  or  rudimentary  schools^  with  from  10  to  13  pupils  apiece,  and 
of  a  very  fluctuating  standard  of  learning  and  precarious  existence.  The  following 
tabic  contains  the  information  in  question : 


Gnulc. 


CaHace: 

Arts 

PlrofessicHial 

N«nB*l  inatitntion  ^ 
Tecbniod  institotion 

High 

Middle 

Primary: 

Upper 

Lower  a 

Lower  b 

Total 


XiiHiber». 

DiatributioD,  per  cent. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Giris. 

12,940 
3,261 
4,327 
16,125 
57.462 
125, 014 

45 
31 
819 
461 
926 
6,105 

0.44 
.10 
.14 
.53 
1.89 
4.11 

0.01 
.01 
.27 
.15 
.30 

1.98 

343,734 

1, 819. 849 

^,758 

19,920 

178, 477 
100.616 

11.30 
59.83 
21.66 

6.47 
58.08 
32.73 

3,041,510 

307,400 

100.00 

loa.  00 

n  Reading  printed  books. 


b  Xut  reading  printed  books. 


It  shows  that  93  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  96  of  the  girls  are  in  the  primary  stage  of 
instruction,  and  that  over  a  fifth  of  the  lormer  and  nearly  a  third  of  tho  latter  arc 
not  yet  advanced  to  tho  stage  of  reading  printed  books ;  4  boys  and  2  girls  in  every 
100  at  school  at  all  had  reached  the  middle  grade,  and  two  more  boys  had  got  as  far 
as  the  higher.  When  wo  have  to  consider  the  university  and  other  institutions,  W6 
must  abandon  percentage  and  take  to  the  fractions  of  1,000  to  get  an  appreciable 
proportion,  either  for  boys  or  girls.  This  brief  exposition  is  enough  to  show  that 
anything  beyond  elementary  instruction  has  as  yet  made  little  way  in  India,  and  I 
fear  that  when  we  come  to  tho  tests  applied  to  tho  work  of  the  schools  tho  real  value 
of  the  figures  will  shrink  into  still  smaller  proportions.  Generally  speaking,  the 
scheme  includes  a  test  of  primary  instruction  at  tho  end  of  tho  third  or  fifth  year  of 
attendance.  The  middle-class  stage  is  closed  by  an  appropriate  examination,  to 
which  is  added  a  special  test  for  entrance  to  the  lower  clerical  grades  of  the  public 
service,  while  the  high  school,  except  where  a  special  bifurcation  of  studies  has  been 
recently  introduced,  leads  directly  to  the  entrance  examination  to  tho  university. 
Tho  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  boys  considered  sufficiently  pre- 
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pared  to  be  subjected  to  examinatiou,  and  the  percentage  that  wore  successful  at  the 
tost,  speaks  for  itself: 

Teat. 


Matriculation 

TTppcr  socondory  ...: 

Mkldle 

Public  serWco  certificate  . 

TJpprr  primory 

Lower  primary 


Total . 


Number 

Percentage 

examined. 

passed. 

14,244 

40 

1,355 

28 

24,385 

40 

4.860 

83 

09,449 

61 

176,  757 

53 

321. 059 



Relatively  few  girls  advance  beyond  the  primary  stage,  but  tho  still  smaller  num- 
ber examined  seems  better  prepared  than  their  comrades  of  the  other  sex.  About  1 
in  8  of  tho  boys  seem  to  have  como  to  the  test,  and  a  little  above  half  x^assed,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  greater  success  in  the  lower  standards. 

In  a  paper  treating  of  popular  education  only,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
branches  of  instruction  which  are  not  strictly  included  under  that  terra,  so  the  uni- 
versities and  their  work  may  be  said  not  to  fall  within  tho  scope  of  my  subject.  But 
I  wish  to  include  in  my  general  survey  Indian  education  as  a  whole,  and  to  praise 
accordingly  tho  higher  culture  as  we  have  done  tho  rest.  In  fact,  if  we  arc  talking 
of  an  educated  community  at  all,  wo  can  not  draw  tho  lino  at  the  sixth  standard, 
which  represents  in  India  oven  a  lower  degree  of  attainments  than  it  does  here,  but 
wo  must  imply  something  more  extended.  It  is  desirable,  thorefore,  to  see  tho  actual 
extent  of  what  is  called  tho  educated  community.  It  has  been  shown  already  that 
at  the  present  time  only  some  5  per  1,000  of  tho  pupils  of  India  have  reached  the 
university,  including  both  arts  and  the  professional  faculties.  The  departmental 
returns  show  that  during  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  about  18,000  annually 
appeared  for  matriculation,  of  whom  a  third  only  passed  the  test.  Of  the  latter  class 
something  under  38  per  cent  x)roceeded  no  further  than  to  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion ;  14  per  cent  went  on  to  a  degree  in  arts,  and  some  10  per  cent  gra<luated  in  law, 
medicine,  or  civil  engineering.  To  the  great  majority  the  entrance  examination  is 
no  more  than  a  qualification  for  service  under  Government  or  under  such  private 
employers  as  require  assistants  of  the  literary  caliber  implied  by  this  test,  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  this  tendency  grown  in  some  parts  of  tho  country,  that  at  least 
one  university  has  been  obliged  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
examination  of  the  feeder  schools,  to  servo  the  purpose  for  which  its  own  doors  were 
formerly  besieged.  As  to  the  graduates,  tho  universities  have  been  now  in  operation 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years  or  so,  and  the  total  outturn  in  tho  arts  faculty  may  bo 
estimated  at  somewhere  about  16,000;  but  the  prcsentvice-chanceUor  of  the  Bombay 
University,  a  Brahman  of  great  distinction,  has  just  been  deploring  the  scrions  want 
of  stamina  ho  has  noticed  among  university  men,  and  their  generally  short  lives,  so 
that  tho  actual  niimber  in  existence  must  be  considerably  below  tho  above  fignro. 
This,  then,  is  the  nucleus  of  tho  intellectual  life  of  India,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  in  it  no  representative  of  the  agricultural  or  the  industrial  backbone  of  tho 
country,  even  if  there  be  any  to  speak  of  in  the  stages  between  this  and  the  primary 
schools. 

I  will  not  overburden  this  paper  with  statistics  showing  what  has  been  done  dar- 
ing the  last  forty  years  in  the  way  of  extending  the  provisions  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, or  how  far  advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  provisions.  The  information  la 
available  elsewhere  in  a  form  more  explicit  than  any  I  could  adopt  within  my  present 
limits.  Progpress  there  has  been,  and  very  marked  progress,  though  not  altogether 
in  the  direction  where  it  was  most  needed;  and  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  paper 
is  calculated,  perhaps,  to  indicate  not  so  much  what  has  been  accomplished  as  tho 
vast  amount  still  to  bo  done.     It  is  on  this  consideration  that  I  am  laying  so  little 
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stress  on  the  system  of  education  or  on  the  State  action  with  regard  to  it.  Where 
there  is  no  efifectivo  demand  for  education,  or,  as  in  India,  a  demand  for  it  only  among 
a  small  minority,  the  part  that  can  bo  played  by  system  or  by  State  initiative  or  aid 
is  insignificant,  and  its  results  are  no  more  than  an  excrescence  or  parasitic  growth 
on  the  life  of  the  community.  What  has  to  be  educated  is  not  the  mind,  which  can 
be  reached  from  school  or  college,  but  the  will,  which  is  molded  only  by  public  opin- 
ion. The  advance  of  the  two  independently  of  each  other  leads  to  results  which  are 
by  no  means  free  firom  difficulty  and  even  danger.  To  take  first 4he  practical,  and, 
I  admit,  the  lower,  side  of  the  question,  the  professionally  literate  castes,  oa  the 
retarns  show,  are  taking  far  more  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
present  system  than  the  rest;  so  not  only  is  the  already  wide  gulf  between  the  two 
being  increased,  but  the  too  prevalent  view  is  being  emphasized  and  confirmed  that 
instruction  is  merely  a  tool  whereby  a  certain  class  gets  its  living,  and  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  community  has  no  concern.  The  notion  once  held  that  instruction 
would  reach  the  masses  best  by  "  downward  filtration  "  from  the  literate  minority, 
was  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  character  of  Brahmanic  society,  and  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.  The  hold  of  caste  on  occupation  is  strengthened  by  thia 
unequal  tendency,  and  the  position  of  the  lowest,  who,  like  those  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  social  scale,  are  not  bound  down  to  definite  functions,  but  are  avail- 
able to  Hndertako  any  class  of  labor,  is  stereotyped  in  its  depression. 

I  spoke,  in  the  beginning  of  this  pai)er,  of  a  specially  meritorious  work  to  whieh 
the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  had  been  directed.  This  is  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  the  classes  whose  contact  and  presence  is  traditionally  polluting  to  the 
rest  of  the  Brahmanic  community.  To  enforce,  in  the  case  of  such  castes,  the  equality 
of  treatment  in  schools  to  which,  under  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  1858  and  the 
mlos  of  all  State  departments,  they  are  entitled,  is  equivalent  to  a  decree  of  evic- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  Not  one  could,  iinder  pain  of  excommunication, 
remain,  and  the  master  himself  would  bo  in  the  same  plight.  I  have  myself  seen,  in 
place  of  the  traditional  rattan  for  corporal  punishment,  a  row  of  hardened  clay 
pellets  on  the  tutorial  desk,  which  were  thrown  with  the  accuracy  of  long  practice 
at  the  impure  urchins  who  were  receiving  instruction  in  a  row  outside  the  building 
occupied  by  the  rest.  The  Government  has  had  to  recognize  the  prejudice,  and  to 
ordain  that  it  should  be  met  with  tact  and  patience,  but  not  directly  infringed. 
Now  the  important  feature  in  this  digression  is  that  these  educationally  boycotted 
castes  contain  over  57,000,000  souls,  or  1  in  5  of  the  population.  If  it  were  not  for 
mission  schools  and  public  institutions  established  in  si>ecial  tracts  where  such 
castes  are  strong,  not  a  boy  among  them  would  be  able  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  To  return  to  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  minority  and  the 
masses,  we  already  find  that  the  real  influences  on  public  opinion  are  only  to  be 
learned  in  the  court,  in  the  field,  at  the  well,  or  under  the  big  tree  in  the  middle  of 
the  village;  and  to  go  to  the  school  or  press  for  such  information  is  to  incur  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  misled.  The  boy  of  the  literate  class,  if  not  of  town  origin,  spends 
most  of  his  youth  in  a  town  if  he  aims  at  secondary  education,  acquires  urban  tastes 
and  urban  views  of  life,  which  unfit  him  for  sympathy  with  rustic  concerns,  just  as 
the  peasant  complains  that  retaining  his  boy  up  to  14  in  the  primary  school  softens 
his  hands  and  makes  him  unable  to  do  his  full  day's  plowing.  Then,  again,  the 
strict  caste-regime  that  prevails  among  the  literate  community  shows  little  or  no 
signs  of  material  relaxation,  though  in  one  or  two  points  there  are  manifestations 
of  revolt  among  a  small  minority  who  may  finally  succeed  in  leavening  the  mass. 
Thus  the  outlet  for  the  youth  of  this  class  is  annually  growing  narrower,  and  the 
market  for  their  industry  more  glutted.  India  can  only  provide  litigation  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  legal  practitioners,  and  the  higher  class  of  students  has  hitherto 
shown  little  aptitude  for  any  other  profession  but  that  and  the  service  of  the  state 
or  public  bodies,  which  is,  again,  a  more  or  less  fixed  quantity.  Medicine  and  civil 
engineering,  for  which  there  is  an  opening,  are  only  favored  by  a  narrow  class,  not 
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aH'ays  the  6\iie  of  society.  Further  into  this  question  it  i»  not  necessary  here  to 
enter.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  extension  of  intellectual 
education  in  a  population  subdivided  and  constituted  as  is  that  of  India,  that  we 
find  the  gravest  reason  for  deliberation.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  rift  between  con- 
viction and  conformity  is  growing  wider;  that  the  head  is  growing  faster  than  the 
heart,  for  that  is  usual,  if  not  universal,  iu  the  experience  of  national  education,  but 
it  is  the  causes  that  tend  to  retard,  and  perhaps  to  prevent,  readjustment,  that  must 
give  us  pause.  The  very  first  and  foremost  educative  influence  in  a  state  is  that  of 
the  family,  not  the  school.  There  is  a  phrase  of  Richter  bearing  on  this  that  is 
worth  remembering ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  prefixed  it  to  the  chapter  on  education 
in  my  census  report;  but,  as  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  thereby  made  it 
trito  or  universally  known,  it  is  worth  citing  again: 

"The  waves  of  the  ocean,  before  reaching  the  child,  break  against  four  walls 
which  encompass  the  water  of  his  education  or  crystallization.  Father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  a  few  extra  people  aro  his  forming- world  and  mold.'' 

And  in  India,  as  I  hope  I  have  made  clear,  he  has  also  an  outer  line  of  defense,  in 
his  cnste.  But,  withal,  the  main  influence  is  that  of  woman.  I  have  heard  and  read 
a  great  deal  on  the  subjection  of  women  iu  India,  and  the  deadening  influences  of 
the  zeu£na  system;  but,  as  to  the  latter,  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  and 
history  confirms  it,  that  there  are  few  shrewder  negotiators,  or  persons  more  alive 
to  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  purposes  or  the  interests  of  their  estates,  than 
the  la^lies  with  whom  one  has  to  do  bosiness  with  a  curtain  between  ns.  As  to  their 
subjection,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  regarding  it— and  I  must  admit  that  the 
authorities  use  bravo  words — in  practice,  and  again  I  speak  from  varied  occurrences 
laid  before  mo  in  court  and  village — I  have  invariable  found,  if  the  president  will 
permit  me  to  use  an  expression  the  political  signification  of  which*  is  scarcely  older 
than  this  paper,  that  the  predominant  member  of  the  domestic  partnership  was  a 
certain  old  woman,  geuoniUy  the  mother,  not,  as  I  have  heard  is  the  case  in  this 
country,  of  the  wife,  but  of  the  husband.  In  India,  in  fact,  as  elsewhere,  ''she  who 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  empire,''  and  when  we  find  that  her  sway  in  her  own 
immediate  circle  is  complete,  her  social  aspirations  aro  restricted  within  immutable 
limits,  and  those  of  her  inferiors  similarly  kept  from  encroaching,  and  that  she  has 
no  conception  of  any  social  grievance  with  which  the  elders  of  her  caste  are  not 
comi>etcnt  to  deal,  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  say  her  tendencies  are  likely  to 
be  conservative,  and,  looking  at  the  very  high  place  ceremonial  and  custom  occupy 
in  her  religion  and  in  her  domestic  arrangements,  more  probably  than  not  she  will 
be  found  to  bo  a  bigoted  member  of  that  party.  Any  inclination  toward  innova- 
tion, therefore,  will  bo  sure  to  bo  met  with  far  more  resistance  from  the  women  of 
tho  community  than  even  from  the  men,  and  what  the  latter  is  I  Have  given  the 
means  of  judging  already.  In  tho  mere  matter  of  book  learning  it  is  less  surprising 
to  find  the  women  backward  than  iu  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  social  customs 
which  they  no  doubt  recognize  as  harmful  to  their  sex,  but  which,  nevertheless,  like 
some  other  fashions,  they  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  endure.  To  explain  this,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  further  than  the  antipathy  of  tho  men,  especially  of  tho  literate 
castes,  to  tho  acquisition  of  learning  by  their  partners  any  more  than  by  their 
social  inferiors.^  If  any  other  reason  bo  required  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  briefly 
mentioned  above,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Brahmanio  hold  on  the  masses  is  strong, 
the  atloption  of  tlicir  ideal  in  regard  to  marriage  is  prevalent,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous tendency  as  wealth  increases  to  lower  tho  age  of  the  bride,  and  to  seclude 
the  girls  of  marriageable  age,  both  of  which  practices,  I  nee<l  hardly  remark,  havo 
an  influcnco  fatal  to  anything  beyond  the  very  rudiments  of  learning.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  according  to  the  census  we  find  to  every  1,000  males  not  wholly  illiterate 
only  47  females  of  tho  same  degree  of  acquirements,  the  disparity  running  in  greater 
or  less  intensity  through  tho  whole  community. 


'  For  instance,  out  of  about  15,000,000  of  Brahmans,  1,957,000  of  the  males  aro 
returned  as  literate,  bu  i;  only  "  *  "i  other  sex.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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Not  i»  there  at  present  any  sign  that  tbo  disparity  is  on  the  decrease.  It  may  he 
said,  of  coarse,  that  withiu  this  last  tcu  years  or  so  female  edncatiou  has  advanced 
faster  than  that  of  males,  and  the  naked  figures  of  the  aimnal  returns  are  called  in 
cYidonco  of  this.  Granted ;  hut  let  us  look  if  that  is  the  real  teaching  of  these  fig- 
ures. Consider  the  numbers  in volVed,  actual  or  relative.  Wliat  a  drop  in  the  ocean ! 
Ten  years  ago  there  "were  iu  every  thousand  '^omen  four  who  vrcra  not  illiterate, 
there  are  now  five.  There  has  hecn  a  growth  of  secondary  and  middle-class  educa- 
tion among  them,  but  the  tables  show  that  it  is  confined  practically  to  the  small 
commnnities  of  Knropeans,  Parsis,  and  Christian  converts,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mosses.  The  number  of  pupils  in  training  to  take  charge  of  girls'  schools 
hfts  increased,  hut  it  appears  due  only  to  the  accession  of  Christian  converts^  as 
no  other  caste  will  degrade  itself  to  so  pnhlio  a  function.  Now,  the 'great  hulk  of 
these  conTcrts,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  missions  he  it  spoken,  belong  to  the  depressed 
or  menial  section  of  the  Brahmanic  community,  and  take  their  place  in  their  little 
worlds  not  according  to  attainments  or  conduct,  but  'by  virtue  of  their  traditional 
and  native  position.  They  have  no  influence,  therefore,  outside  their  class  room, 
and  so  far  as  ihe  parents  of  their  pupils  are  concerned,  are  admissible  to  no  share  in 
social  life.  This,  again,  is  not  conducive  to  the  spread  of  learning  among  the  women 
of  the  eountry. 

So  long  then.  I  repeat,  as  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  in  point  of  education 
ccmtinnes  at  an3rthing  like  its  present  extent,  the  influence  of  the  home  will  he  set 
dead  against  that  of  the  school,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  acts  merely  as  the  agent 
for  ohtaining  early  in  life  a  pecuniary  position  that  will  enable  the  recipient  to  dis- 
pense with  further  study.  So  long,  again,  as  this  mental  divorce  is  the  approved 
rule,  all  the  education  that  can  be  imparted  irom  without  the  home  will  ho  **  of  the 
man's  life  a  thing  ajiart.^'  It  will  hang  on  him  like  Saul's  armor  on  the  shepherd 
boy,  and  £»r  all  the  help  it  may  give  him  iu  the  battle  of  life,  the  Goliath  of  ances- 
tral pvejndice  will  die  iu  his  bed  at  a  ripe  old  age.  Knowing  what  it  is  my  profes- 
sional doty  to  know  of  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  heme  circle  and  domestic 
sarronsdings,  to  hear  the  great  English  classics  or  the  vernacular  renderings  of  the 
pelitieal  history  of  Euroi>e  or  America  from  tbe  months  of  the  urcliins  in  the  village 
or  district  schools,  always  brings  to  my  mind  Cicero's  question  when  he  saw  his  rather 
diminiitive  son-in-law  invested  with  the  brand  his  father  had  borne  in  the  civil  witt", 
*'  Who  <Ni  earth  has  tied  Dolabella  to  that  sword  f"  In  later  life  it  is  too  often  tho 
same,  and  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  statecraft  that  have  been  the  brand 
of  victory  in  the  West  become  in  Oriental  hands  the  court  sword  flourished  to  direct 
the  morements  of  n  sham  fight  in  which  neither  morals  nor  policy  are  at  stake. 
With  poliey  we  ha>'e  luckily  nothing  to  do  on  this  occasion.  As  to  morals,  though 
the  results  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  may  not  yet  be  apparent  among  tho 
maases  for  reasons  I  have  already  given,  the  system  has  borne  a  fruit  esoterically, 
or  vrit^dn  tho  fold,  which  is  not  altogether  palatable  to  the  mental  horticulturist, 
even  if  it  be  so  to  anyone  else  concerne<l.  It  is  the  results  of  testing  intellectual 
proficiency  and  depth  by  means  which  connote  moral  conditions  which  have  not  yet 
been  developed  in  India.  Examinations  in  this  coantry  are,  relatively  speaking, 
sooeesftful,  because  it  can  be  assumed  witli  reason  that  the  moral  filler  of  a  candidate 
is  up  to  a  certain  standard,  so  that  it  is  iieoessary  to  test  his  intellect  alone.  It  is 
not  so  in  India,  where  the  goal  is  considered  attainable  by  tho  bypaths  of  morality 
as  jastifiably  as  by  the  highroad.  In  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the  coantry  the  art  of 
swincHing  has  received  quite  a  fresh  stimulus  from  the  new  field  thus  opened  to  it. 
Not  a  year  passes  without  its  crop  of  cases  of  personation,  fraudulent  acquisition  of 
the  examination  papers,  even  when  they  are  expressly  printed  iu  various  towns  in 
Europe;  forged  certificates  of  character,  age,  and  departmental  qualifieotions.  In 
Beoigal  it  is  stated  offieially  that  detection  is  entirely  dependent  on  accidental  defects 
in  the  procedure,  so  that  probably  for  every  case  found  out  ten  pass  unuoticed.  Iu 
a  lower  sphere  of  the  education  of  youth  pupils  are  borrowed  for  a  day  from  one  ^ 

school  for  the  annual  examination  of  another.    Tho  prosecution  of  a  few  masters  for  U 
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fraudulent  or  forged  registers  of  attendance  hod  the  effect  of  temporarily  stopping 
the  practice  of  submitting  registers  at  all.  A  district  board  fouiid  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  custom  of  giving  annual  school  rewards  becaiise  of  the  fraud  practiced 
in  order  to  get  them.  A  municipality  in  another  part  of  the  country  reduced  the 
salary  of  a  master  who  had  offended  one  of  the  leading  townsmen,  first  by  expelling 
his  son  and  secondly  by  refusing  to  give  that  promising  pupil  a  certificate  of  good 
character  on  which  he  might  appear  for  the  university  examination.  In  another 
similar  case  a  fresh  school  was  set  up  by  the  city  fathers  to  ruin  the  too  conscientions 
pedagogue.  Finally,  a  master  in  a  village  on  the  border  of  a  district  got  the  reward 
at  his  annual  examination,  and  then  promptly  transferred  himself  and  his  pupils  to 
an  adjacent  village  in  the  next  district,  where  a  second  examination  brought  him  in 
a  second  harvest.  The  competition  for  promising  boys  in  the  aided  schools  of  the 
capital  of  India,  which  is  carried  on  by  public  advertisements  offering  rewards,  by 
active  canvassing,  and  by  other  means  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  learning,  such 
as  tampering  with  registers,  falsifying  transfer  receipts,  and  similar  expedients, 
which  outside  the  scholastic  world  would  be  called  forgery,  has,  it  is  stated,  mate- 
rially lowered  the  discipline  of  the  whole  body  of  pupils.  The  best  prepared  openly 
put  themselves  up  to  auction  shortly  before  the  examination.  Others — I  am  quoting 
from  the  latest  report  to  hand — confine  themselves  to  sending  anonymous  aoousations 
,  against  the  master  or  each  other  to  the  inspectors  or  other  officials.  In  one  case  a 
riot  was  attributed  by  the  master  to  ''  an  improper  sense  of  offended  dignity.''  In 
another  the  inspecting  officer,  having  asked  the  master  to  explain  an  intricate  sum 
on  the  blackboard,  was  stoned  by  the  loyal  pupils  as  he  left  the  building.  One  boy 
in  a  high  school,  who  had  been  punished,  burnt  down  the  school  and  the  master's 
house.  The  next  day  the  temporary  building  to  which  the  classes  had  been  removed 
was  also  set  on  fire,  and  the  youth  who  was  caught  thus  employing  the  resources  of 
civilization  spent  some  time  in  a  reformatory.  In  the  east  of  Bengal  a  more  com- 
plicated occurrence  is  reported.  The  English  school  in  the  town  had  been  bnmed 
down  twice  in  the  year,  on  which  the  native  gentleman  who  was  acting  as  assistant 
inspector  naively  remarks  that  it  appeared  as  though  the  master  had  created  enemies 
by  too  strict  discipline,  or  that  an  unhealthy  rivalry  existed  between  this  school  and 
another.  The  latter  alternative  seems  the  correct  one,  as  I  find  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year  the  rival  school  was  also  burned  down. 

The  serious  part  of  these  events  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  actual  offense  or  the  spirit 
which  instigated  its  preparation,  but  the  acquiescence  in  and  the  connivance  with 
it  by  all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  what  was  intended  or  was  actually  going  on. 
In  the  case  of  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  pupils  and  similar  artifices  to  cheat  the 
public  purse  or  to  profit  by  the  wrong  done  one's  neighbor,  not  only  every  master 
round,  every  pupil  implicated,  but  every  parent  must  have  been  privy  to  the  fraud, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  methods  by  which  it  was  successfully  carried  into  exeontion, 
and,  remember,  it  is  not  the  low-class  hedge-schools  where  this  goes  on,  but  theseo- 
ondary  and,  even  more,  the  high  schools  that  feed  the  university,  the  entrance  exam- 
ination to  which  is  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  that  class  of  pupils  the  end-all  and  be-all 
of  their  education.  It  is  after  passing  through  au  atmosphere  such  as  that  which 
this  moral  apathy  proves  to  be  prevalent  that  the  highest  product  of  the  present 
system  is  thrown  onto  the  world,  and  when  we  hear  of  the  educated  classes  in  India 
we  ought  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  application  of  that 
epithet  is  based.  Wo  have  to  appreciate  not  what  the  mouth  has  learned  to  speak, 
but  what  the  heart  really  cherishes.  We  have  to  consider  what  is  the  relation  this 
class  bears  to  the  masses ;  what  part  it  takes  in  the  great  life  of  the  community ; 
what  is  its  numerical  strength,  and  how  far  it  is  predisposed  to  admit  the  rest  of  ita 
less  gifted  fellows  to  a  share  in  the  intellectual  privileges  on  which  it  founds  its 
claims;  or  how  far  it  is  inclined  to  perpetuate  a  traditional  monopoly.  What,  again, 
is  its  attitude,  not  in  precept,  but  in  example,  toward  the  deeply  seated  influences 
that  impair  the  general  vitality  of  the  country  and  cramp  its  energies t    I  have 
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touched  sufficiently  on  all  these  questions  to  show  you,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
they  have  more  than  one  side,  and  that  however .  glittering  the  surface  that  lies 
uppermost,  it  hy  no  means  follows  that  all  below,  is  gold.  I  have  shown,  also,  the 
proportion  borne  to  the  people  at  large  by  the  class  which,'  by  the  utmost  extension 
of  the  term,  can  be  called  educated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  education,  according  to  my  view,  has  been 
insignificant.  But  remember,  first,  that  forty  or  fifty  years  are  as  nothing  in  the  life 
of  a  people.  The  great  dispatch  of  1854  closes  with  a  phrase  which  is,  I  think  we 
may  all  agree,  well  worth  repetition : 

"To  imbue  a  vast  and  ignorant  population  with  a  general  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  that  desire  when  excited  to  improve  the  means  for  diffusing 
education  among  them,  must  be  a  work  of  many  years.'' 

We  have  also  to  accustom  the  people  to  a  regime  of  equality,  to  which  they  are 
even  now  little  more  than  strangers,  and  which  they  have  received  timidly  and  with 
the  suspicion  born  of  centuries  of  experiences  diametrically  opposite  in  their  nature 
to  those  to  which  they  are  now  subjected.  The  sway  of  the  sword  has  given  place 
to  that  of  the  scales,  wherein  every  person  in  the  eye  of  the  administration  weighs 
equally  before  the  law. 

Finally,  are  not  we  Western  nations  rather  too  prone  to  consider  progress  as  a 
natural  characteristic  or  tendency  of  the  hnman  race,  and  not  to  sufficiently  realize 
the  very  narrow  limits  to  which  in  that  capacity  it  is  confined!  What  people  has 
shown  it  that  has  not  been,  at  some  time  or  other  in  its  history,  in  touch,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  that  little  spot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  whore 
alone  of  all  countries  of  the  known  world  the  spirit  of  progress  has  not  been  proved 
to  have  been  implanted  from  outside  f  If  it  be  an  exaggeration  at  all,  it  is  a 
splendid  one  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that,  except  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing 
moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin.  How  then  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  contact  merely  political  between  countries  separated  by  half  the  world,  whereof 
one  alone  has  received  the  spark  of  Hellenic  fire,  will  produce  the  same  results  within 
the  same  time,  or  measurable  distance  of  it,  as  that  of  contiguous  or  colonized  nations  f 
The  longitudes  are  too  far  apart  for  the  administrative  clocks  to  keep  the  same  time, 
and  a  mean  must  be  adopted  which  will  satisfy  the  one  that  the  other  is  moving, 
but  not  go  so  fast  that  the  latter  can  not  keep  up  with  it. 

I  do  not  take,  I  hope,  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  subject  of  which  I  have  been 
treating  this  evening,  and  I  have  nowhere  asserted  that  the  situation  is  approaching 
an  impasse,  though  the  advance  has  been  in  some  respects  singularly  uneqnal.  I 
look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  not  to  any  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
of  private  enterprise,  or  of  the  literate  classes,  but  to  the  stimulus  of  the  steady 
advance  of  the  masses  in  prosperity,  in  the  educating  influence  of  material  circum- 
stances, the  opening  of  the  mind  by  travel,  commerce,  and  industry,  all  of  which 
aro  now  in  their  lusty  infancy. 

The  following  paper,  presented  before  the  Department  Congress  of 
Edaeational  Journalism  in  Chicago,  adds  many  interesting  particulars 
to  the  present  survey  of  educational  agencies  in  India : 

EDUCATIONAL  JOIRXALISM   IN   INDIA. 

{By  Thomas  Denbaiu,  M.  A.  (Qaeen's  College,  Oxford),  Aico-principal  Teacliera'  College,  Saidapet. 
Madras,  late  editor  of  the  Madras  Joumal  of  Education.] 

In  a  paper  on  ''Educational  Journalism  in  India"  it  is  not  necessary,  even  if  il 
were  convenient,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  every  x)eriodical  of  tliis  class  which 
has  appeared  in  India.  Fortunately  for  the  writer,  but  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  India,  much  of  the  information  respecting  these  papers  would 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  incorporated  in  such  a  paper  as  the  present,  except  as  afford- 
ing direct  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  educational  journalism  in  India.     The  writer 
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win  therefore  content  bimself  with  a  baro  mention  of  many  journals  the  namee  of 
which  snillcitintly  indicate  their  scope.  Ho  will  speak  more  at  large  of  the  few  lead- 
ing repreeentativo  journals,  and,  what  appears  to  him  of  still  greater  importonoei 
will  discuss  briefly  the  6auses  which  are,  in  his  opiuiou,  mainly  responsible  for  the 
deplorable  lack  of  interest  taken  in  educational  joumalUm  in  a  country  in  which 
education  has  made  rapid  strides  within  the  last  half  century. 

Without  doubt  the  loading  educational  journal  in  India  is  what  was  known  up  to 
within  a  few  months  back  as  the  Madras  Journal  of  Education,  but  which  is  now 
known  by  the  rooro  ambitions  name  of  the  Indian  Joui*nal  of  Education.  Madras, 
in  this  matter  of  educational  Journalism  as  in  other  educational  matters,  has  given 
the  lie  to  the  opprobrious  appellation  by  which  she  was  dceignatod  by  the  other 
2)rc8idencics,  viz,  ''The  bonif^hted  presidency."  The  journal  was  started  in  1859 — 
an  important  date,  as  it  comes  just  after  the  great  mutiny  in  1858  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indian  University,  a  date  which  prooticolly  marks  the  birth  of 
educational  journalism  in  India.  Tho  features  of  the  Madras  Journal  of  Education 
may  be  gathered  by  a  notice  of  it  by  the  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine  in 
1892:  '*It  now  contains  a  larger  number  of  short  original  articles  than  it  formerly 
did,  while  at  the  same  time  it  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  its  space  to  notes 
and  news  of  general  and  local  interest,  doaJing  mainly,  of  course,  with  educational 
matters.  Reviews  and  notice  of  works  and  of  ether  educational  reviews,  tho  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  director  of  public  instruction,  and  educational  notifications  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  space,  and  some  pages,  in  which  questions  aro  asked 
and  answered,  are  set  apart  in  each  issue  for  the  beneflt  of  students.  It  is  now  a 
useful  and  interesting  journal,  and  wo  hope  that  in  its  new  and  improvetl  form  it 
may  have  a  wide  circulation. '' 

For  the  greater  part  of  ite  existence  it  was  conducted  by  two  well-known  Indian 
educationists,  Messrs.  Fowler  and  l^arrou,  who  for  many  years  boro  tho  burden  and 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  what  must  have  been  generally  an  unthankful  task.  The 
journal  now  circulates  throughout  India,  and  is  officially  recognized  in  most  prov- 
inces, and  yet  has  not  a  greater  circulation  than  1,000  copies.  Since  January  of  the 
present  year  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  change  its  editor  twice.  As 'tho  Indian 
Journal  of  Education  its  character  has  considerably  changed  also,  having  fowcr 
original  articles  and  less  pedagogic  information.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  similar 
periodical  in  India  can  approach  it  as  regards  its  size,  matter,  and  circulation. 

One  other  educational  journal  which  was  circulated  throughout  the  Madras  presi- 
dency may  bo  noticed,  as  it  is  typical  of  tho  history  of  many  similar  journals  in  this 
country.  In  January,  1871,  was  published  No.  1  of  tho  M.ingalore  Month  and  Educa- 
tional and  Literary  Record.  This  was  a  journal  of  21  pages,  edited  by  John  Brad- 
shaw,  M.  A.,  then  head  master  of  tho  Government  provincial  school,  Mangalore,  now 
an  Lli.  D.  of  Dublin,  and  world  known  as  an  editor  of  Milton  and  Gray*s  works  and 
Lord  Chesterfield's  letters.  Tho  aims  of  this  creditable  little  produotion  are  thns 
stated  by  the  editor  in  the  introductory  number:  *'  It  will  be  a  record  of  educational 
news  and  such  intelligence  as  is  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  thoso  connected  with 
education  in  this  country;  as,  however,  it  is  principally  intended  for  students,  we 
purpose  in  each  number  supplying  them  with  such  information  in  matters  connected 
with  these  studies  as  either  may  not  bo  explained  in  their  text-book  or  they  might 
otherwise  bo  unable  to  procure.*' 

The  editor  calculated  that  about  200  subscribers  at  3  annas  (about  7  cents)  would 
cover  tho  expense  of  each  month's  issue,  and  that  if  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
number  of  subscribers  took  place  he  would  increase  the  size  of  the  journal  and 
change  its  name  *'by  embracing  a  wider  circle  than  tho  locality  of  Mangalore."  In 
spite  of  Mangalore  being  an  out-of-the-way  place  on  tho  Malabar  coast  and  having 
no  direct  railway  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  presidency,  tho  merits  of  the 
journal  were  such  that  after  six  months  the  number  of  subscribers  justified  the 
editor  in  changing  the  namo  of  the  journal  to  the  Madras  Educational  Record.     lu 
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the  first  number  of  the  new  venture  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  dearth  of  good 
edaeatioDal  jounialism  is  alluded  to :  ''That  Madras  is  without  an  educational  record 
worthy  the  presidency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  wont  of  ability  or  energy 
OB  the  part  of  educationists,  bnt  finds  its  explanation  in  the  nature  of  Indian 
■oeiety.  Few  care  to  embark  on  the  undertaking,  which,  after  it  is  fairly  afloat,  they 
may  be  compelled  to  relinquish  from  their  being  transferred  to  some  other  scene  or 
^here  which  may  preclude  their  proceeding  with  it/'  How  true  this  statement  is 
the  history  of  the  journal  in  question  goes  to  prove;  for  after  a  successful  career  of 
eighteen  months  it  ceased  to  exist,  as  Dr.  Bradshaw,  having  been  appointed  an 
inspector  of  schools,  found  ho  could  not  continue  to  edit  the  Journal  while  holding 
a  traveling  i^pointment. 

Of  current  educational  journals  in  India,  the  Bombay  Educational  Record  perhaps 
stai&ds  next  to  the  Indian  Journal  of  Education.  It  has  flourished  for  many  years 
witli  the  help  of  Government  support.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been 
uid«r  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Kirkham,  who  is  now  retiring  after  over  thirty 
years'  service  in  India.  This  magazine  contains  little  but  departmental  notifications, 
appointments,  lists  of  prescribed  books,  etc.  As  a  rule  there  are  about  two  small 
pages  of  original  matter,  consisting  of  short,  pithy  notes  on  current  educational 
qiieBtiona.  Occasionally  good  articles  are  reproduced  from  other  educational  mag- 
asiaes.  It  has  a  circulation  of  about  four  or  five  hundred.  Such  well-known  men 
as  Sir  A.  Grant  and  Sir  James  Peilo  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare. 
The  little  Journal  has  always  aimed  at  encouraging  an  accurate  reconl  of  facts,  a 
study  of  principles  and  their  application  to  the  peculiar  circunutances  of  India  and 
a  professional  spirit  based  on  a  high  estimate  of  the  work  and  office  of  the  teacher. 
Tlie  Edacational  Magazine  hails  from  Calcutta,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  European 
Teachers' Association  at  Calcutta.  It  is  a  small  periodical  with  a  small  circulation. 
It  contains  little  original  matter,  the  magazine  being  chiefly  made  up  of  questions 
on  school  work  and  extracts.  The  magazine  ought  probably  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense,  as  the  writer  has  seen  nothing  of  it  for  the  last  twelve  months  and  has 
no  definite  information  regarding  its  existence. 

Besides  these  edacational  magazines  there  are  other  periodicals  in  India  which 
thoneh  chiefly  of  a  literary  character  yet  give  place  in  their  columns  to  articles  and 
discnssions  on  educational  topics  of  general  interest.  The  Ma<lras  Christian  College 
Magazine  holds  a  peculiar  place  in  the  current  literature  of  India.  It  is  managed 
by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college  who  is  assisted  by  the  principal  and  the  other 
proft^sors.  The  articles  are  contributed  in  great  measure  by  outsiders,  and  are  of  a 
general  literary  character.  Details  respecting  the  college  appear  from  month  to 
month.  The  magazine  can  scarcely  be  called  educational,  nor  is  it  a  bona  fido  col- 
lege magazine  in  the  sense  that  the  students  contribute  to  it  or  that  it  faithfully 
records  the  many  agencies  of  the  college.  There  are  in  fact  in  India  very  few  col- 
lege or  school  magazines  such  as  are  common  in  the  large  schools  in  England, 
and  which  contain  full  details  of  school  work,  sports,  etc.,  with  occasional  original 
articles  and  tales. 

One  main  reason  why  educational  journalism  in  India  is  so  rarely  taken  up  by 
educated  men  has  been  already  alluded  to,  viz,  the  frequent  changes  from  post  to 
post  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  educational  officers  in  India.  But  apart  from  this 
deterring  cause  there  are  comparatively  few  Englishmen  in  India  who  take  an  interest 
in  general  matters  of  education  outside  their  own  special  branch.  Being  members 
of  the  Government  educational  service  their  positions  are  assured,  and  so  far  as  their 
own  interests  are  concerned  they  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  agitating  for  educa- 
tional reforms  in  a  bureaucratically  governed  country.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
the  country,  too,  are  such  that  most  men  are  content  perforce  with  the  ordinary 
discharge  of  their  duties  and  shun  such  overwork  as  is  often  responsible  for  the 
sudden  and  utter  collapses  which  sometimes  overtake  Englishmen  in  India.  System- 
atic mental  work  of  a  severe  nature  is  almost  impossible  after  the  college  or  school 
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closes  for  the  day.  Again,  among  the  other  necessary  conditions  of  healthy  liying 
among  Englishmen  in  India  is  the  periodical  furlongh  or  leave  of  one  or  two  years  to 
Europe.  But  when  all  is  allowed  for  it  must  ho  confessed  that  many  English  educa- 
tionists in  India  are  regrettahly  negligent  in  the  matter  of  educational  journalism. 

As  regards  the  natives  of  the  country,  it  must  he  romemhered  that  they  can  carry- 
on  work  of  this  kind  only  under  considerahle  disadvantages.  Educational  journals 
in  India,  if  they  are  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence,  must  he  conducted  in  the 
English  language,  the  common  medium  of  education  and  communication  of  the  upper 
classes  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India.  If  they  make  use  of  any  one  of 
the  many  dialects  of  India  they  at  once  limit  their  influence  hy  appealing  to  a  com- 
paratively small  section  of  India  society,  and  that  not  the  most  cultured  portion. 
Every  schoolboy  in  India  can  read  more  or  less  intelligently  in  English,  and  the 
educated  native  prefers  to  get  his  information  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  that  language  being  capable  of  greater  exactness  of  expression  and  being 
the  door  to  a  vast  range  of  literature.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  vernaculars 
of  India  are  being  increasingly  neglected  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  except  for 
examination  purposes.  But  English,  after  all,  is  a  foreign  language  to  Indians,  and 
although  they  are  at  infinite  pains  to  make  themselves  conversant  with  it,  it  is  but 
natural  tliat  they  should  find  considerable  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  clearly 
and  forcibly  in  that  language.  In  any  case  the  task  of  condiicting  with  credit  an 
English  educational  journal  is  no  inconsiderable  one  to  the  ordinary  educated  Indian. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  poverty  which  must  be  reckoned  with  when  account- 
ing for  the  small  circulation  of  educational  journals  in  India.  Education,  if  it  is  to 
be  given  at  all,  must  he  given  at  a  nominal  charge,  for  the  majority  of  students  are 
admittedly  poor.  They  will  do  anything  to  save  the  expenditure  of  a  few  annas. 
Journals  and  papers  are  handed  on  from  one  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
no  approximation  between  the  number  of  subscribers  and  the  number  of  readers  of 
any  particular  journal  or  paper. 

Text-books,  when  once  they  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  examination,  are 
disposed  of  with  a  callousness  which  argues  a  singular  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects which  for  the  time  being  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  student,  but  which 
are  often  so  disposed  of  on  the  specious  plea  of  poverty.  But  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  look  for  another  reason  why  educational  journalism  is  so  little  patronized  hy  the 
natives  of  India.  Ho  finds  it  in  the  little  interest  which  the  ordinary  student  or 
teacher  takes  in  matters  educational — a  lack  of  interest  due  to  a  low  and  false  esti- 
mate of  education,  an  estimate  which  values  education  mainly  for  its  material  bene- 
fits, an  estimate  due  in  part  to  inherent  faults  in  the  higher  educational  system  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  increasing  number  of  the  examinations  which  throw  open 
the  doors  to  the  services.  Moreover,  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  not  organized 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  education  and  their  own  interests.  Associations  of 
such  proportions  and  wielding  such  power  as  the  various  associations  in  Amer- 
ica and  England  are  unknown.  What  few  associations  do  exist,  and  they  can  he 
counted  on  one's  fingers,  have  few  members,  are  purely  local,  discuss  purely  literary 
and  pedagogical  questions,  and  have  no  influence  among  teachers  or  on  the  public 
generally. 

Annual  conferences  of  teachers  are  unknown ;  esprit  de  corps  is  wanting.  The  con- 
flicting interests  of  Government,  mission,  and  native  institutions  may  in  part  account 
for  this.  The  minimum  qualifications  and  resources  of  those  who  enter  the  teaching 
profession;  the  caste  system,  with  the  blight  of  its  social  ostracism;  a  bureaucratic 
system — all  these  may  account  ibr  the  absence  of  teachers'  associations  in  India,  but 
the  painful  and  palpable  fact  remains  that  such  aids  to  the  teacher's  position,  to  the 
cause  of  true  education,  do  not  exist  in  India.  Did  they  exist,  a  difierent  account  of 
educational  journalism  in  India  would  have  to  be  written.  There  being  no  associa- 
tions, there  are  consequently  no  organs  to  disseminate  their  views.  Nor  is  there 
in  India  anything  analogous  to  that  excellent  institution   the  Bureau  of  Education 
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ag  It  exists  in  the  Uuited  States  of  America,  nn  institution  wliich  is  tbe  medium 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  interesting  matter  wliicli  concerns  the  welfare  of 
education. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  low  estimate  of  education  which  the  average  student  has 
of  the  benefits  of  education.  To  him  it  is  the  means  to  an  end,  the  end  heing  the 
passing  of  such  examinations  as  will  enahle  him  to  secure  a  competency  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  Government  services.  Students'  journals  which  would  give  hints  for 
passing  examinations  might  secure  a  fair  circulation  under  proper  management. 
Teachers,  too,  are  more  or  less  content  in  seeing  that  their  pupils  are  well  stored 
with  just  that  amount  of  carrying  knowledge  which  will  enahle  them  to  pass  exami- 
nations. They  have  little  faith  in  new  and  imj) roved  methods  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  know  little  of  educational  systems  outside  their  own. 

The  people  of  India  are  strong  in  memorizing,  but  not  so  strong  in  assimilating 
knowledge  and  in  mental  productiveness.  The  universities  examine,  hut  do  not 
teach,  and  the  educational  system  generally  tends  to  accentuate  the  memorizing 
rather  than  the  assimilating  faculties.  Unfortunately,  there  is  practically  no  edu- 
cational joum^ilisra  to  correct  this  tendency,  to  stimulate  and  inspire  by  proclaim- 
ing new  methods,  by  discussing  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  outside  systems,  and  by 
placing  before  the  people  a  high  ideal  of  the  ends  and  objects  of  true  education, 
by  awakening  a  true  regard  for  the  profession  among  teachers  and  by  giving  them 
au  esprit  de  corps  which  alone  can  raise  them  socially  and  morally  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  at  large.  How  much  remains  to  be  done  this  simple  fact  alone  will 
show — that  in  a  country  whose  population  exceeds  by  five  times  the  50,000,000  of 
the  United  States  the  leading  educational  journal  has  a  circulation  of  1,000  copies. 

Add  to  these  reasons  the  facts  that  there  are  few  educationists  who  have  the  time 
and  not  many  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  pedagogy  to  conduct  high-class 
journals,  that  the  editor's  funds  will  not  allow  of  good  articles  being  paid  for,  that 
specialists  can  find  a  ready  market  for  their  articles  either  in  the  better-class  news- 
paper in  India  or  in  journals  in  England,  and  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  there 
are  no  educational  journals  in  India  which  can  in  any  way  approach  the  high-class 
journals  of  America  and  England. 

India  has  made  rapid  strides  in  education  during  the  past  forty  years.  There  are 
some  few  signs  that  she  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  what  true  education  means. 
When  that  time  arrives,  she  will  give  expression  to  her  enlarged  views  in  a  journal- 
ism which  may  be  worthy  of  her,  and  which,  though  it  can  only  be  fostered  amid  dis- 
advantages from  which  the  educational  journalism  of  England  and  America  is  free, 
will  be  worthy  of  a  modest  place  beside  the  literature  of  these  two  countries. 

I  append  a  complete  list  (so  far  as  in  my  power  to  make  it)  of  all  the  educational 
jonmals  which  are  or  have  flourished  in  India.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  many 
in  number,  but  that  generally  they  have  had  but  a  short  existence,  and  this  for  the 
causes  which  have  been  considered. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  list  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  one.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, some  few  journals  which  have  not  been  included,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
in  the  list  which  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  educational  journals  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  containing,  as  they  do,  much  matter  which  is  not  strictly  educational 
and  nothing  of  matter  which  deals  with  what  may  be  called  the  politics  of  education 
or  with  the  principles  of  education.  The  list  shows,  however,  that  the  educated  men 
of  India  are  not  without  their  literary  ambitions,  although  they  undertake  the  duties 
connected  with  such  ambitions  far  too  lightly,  many  of  them  without  the  requisite 
qualifications  and  without  a  duo  sense  of  the  responsibilities  involved. 
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List  of  educational  Journals  in  India 
ENGLISH  AXD  VERNACULAR. 


MadrmB  presidency: 
English 


Name. 


Date.     Discontinued. 


The  Madras  Jonmal  of  Ednratlon 

The  MadtOj*  Edticatiouol  Kopo«i:ury  . 

The  Student 

The  Middle  and  High  School  Friend . 

The  Stndonts'  Monthly 

The  Middle  School  Manual 

The  Matriculat  ion  Journal 

The  Schoolmaster 

The  Matriculation  Student 

The  Madras  Students'  Magazine 

The  Tutor 


TamU... 

Telogn  . . 

Bombay : 
English.. 

Mahratti 


Gtgarati 

Bennl: 
English. 

Bensali. 

Hindu.. 
Sanskrit 


The  Educational  Record 

The  Students'  Educational  Magazine 

The  Home  Tcaclier 

The  Village  Schoolmaster 

The  Maharaui  (in  Tamil.  Telugu,  and  Malavalem. 
devoted  chiefly  to  female  education  in  schools  and 
homos.    An  excellent  magazine,  but  badly  supported. 

The  Teacher , 

Upadhyay  of  a  Karl  (The  Teachers'  Help) 


1859 
18G5 
1877 
1881 
188'J 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
51871 
J 1880 
1892 
1888 
1887 
lt87 


1892 
18C0 


The  Elphinston  School  Paper  (out  of  this  small  paper 
grew  the  Bombay  Educational  Record).  | 

The  liombay  Educational  Itocord 18<{5 

The  Teacher '  1389 

Tlie  Monthly  Mhicellany  English  and  Mahratta i  1881 

Vividha  Guyana  Vista 1881 

Ababilnta(  Friend  of  Womankind) 1881 

Berar  School  Taper 1891 

Bnhabo<Iha  for  children 1881 

Vidymitea '  1870 

Stubodh 


The  Indian  Student 

The  Bengal  Magazine  . . 
The  CahuttaMagaciuo. 

Vanqa  Darshane 

Vauqa  Mabela  (for  iemale  readers). 


1870 
1872 
J  874 
1874 
1876 
BbamaBodhlni. I  1882 


Babika . 

Saras  uati 

Valavodhini 

Kusankar  Nevarak. 

Balubodhini 

Vidyantti 

Guana  Probba 


188U 
1881 
1874 

1884 
1875 
1877 
1881 


Date  not  known. 

1880. 

Date  not  known. 

Kot  known. 

Same  year. 

D6. 
1869. 
Same  year. 

Do. 
1887. 
1872. 
1890. 
Same  year. 

Do. 
1889. 


1804. 

Not  known. 


1892. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS   IN  THE   TEACHING   OF    GEOG- 
RAPHY  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tlio  report  olT  the  committee  of  ton  on  secondary  school  studies  has  indicated  that 
the  study  of  geography  in  the  schools  is  the  center  of  all  scientific  instruction — the 
link,  as  it  wore,  which  connects  all  branches  of  science.  The  definition  offered  in 
the  subreport  reads:  **The  word  makes  it  embrace  not  only  a  description  of  the 
anrfaec  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  elements  of  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  and  mete- 
orology, as  well  as  many  considerations  pertaining  to  conmierce,  government,  and 
ethnology.  The  term '  physical  environments '  of  men  expresses,  as  well  as  any  si  ngle 
phrase  can,  the  conference's  conception  of  the  principal  subject  which  they  wish  to 
have  taught."  This  sentence,  and  tlio  subsequent  explanations  which  will  bo  found 
in  the  report  mentioned,  clearly  indicate  that  geography  is  vastly  different  from 
what  our  fathers  and  forefathers  thought  it  to  be.  It  is  the  only  branch  in  the 
cnrriculum  of  schools,  below  the  university,  which  connects  the  mathematical  and 
natural-scientific  with  historical  knowledge,  and  will  always  furnish  the  strongest 
remedy  against  mental  waste.  The  fact  that  geography  has  of  late  found  so  much 
attention  in  educational  literature,  especially  in  central  Europe,  suggests  a  presen- 
tation of  the  leading  ideas,  and  enumeration  of  the  more  recent  inventions,  devices, 
and  appliances  for  teaching.     This  is  attempted  in  the  following  chapter. 

.       HISTOKICAL  SKETCH. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  at  what  time  geography  was 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  schools,  to  what  extent,  and  iu  what  manner  it 
was  taught.  This  much  is  certain,  that  geography,  as  a  branch  of  study,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  its  scientific  development.  Although  geography  as  a  science  wa»  rep- 
resented in  ancient  times  by  such  noted  men  as  Py theas,  Strabo,  Pliny,  ami  Ptolemy, 
and  although  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  Moors  fostered  the  study  of  geography,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  schools  of  these  periods  had  given  to  geography  an  adequate 
importance.  Nor  did  the  vast  extension  of  the  geographical  horizon  at  tho  time  of 
ihe  great  discoveries,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  bring  it  about  that  geography 
receired  the  attention  and  respect  it  deserved  as  a  school  stmly.  The  great  church 
reformers  in  Germany  comprehended  the  value  of  instruction  in  knowledge  of 
natarey  but  the  intense  religious  feeling  of  the  time  and  the  renewal  of  tho  study  of 
the  classical  languages  prevented  a  renewal  of  natui-e-study — in  fact,  religion  and 
langoftge  ruled  supremo  in  the  o :>urses  of  study  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Of 
tho  great  educators  of  that  x>erio<l,  Storm,  Trotzendorf,  an<l  Neander,  only  tho  latter 
bestowed  any  attention  upon  geography.  Keander  published  a  geographical  text- 
book in  1583  in  Eisleben  (Orbis  terra)  partium  explicatio).  This  book  still  showed 
a  complete  dependence  upon  tho  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  and  topography  is  with 
the  author  simply  an  enumeration  of  historical  notes,  copied  more  or  leas  exten- 
sively.    Nevertheless  the  work  of   Neander  may  be  considered  a  great  step 
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advance,  aud  up  to  the  year  1624,  when  Pliilipp  Clliver's  geogTai>hical  works 
appeared,  Ncander's  books  were  tlie  only  ones  used  extensively.  But  the  position 
geography  held  among  tlie  branches  of  study  remained  a  subordinate  one;  at  best, 
it  was  a  supplement  to  the  reading  of  Roman  authors.  Not  until  the  one-sided  phi- 
lological character  of  instruction  was  attacked  with  success  by  Bacon  and  Montaigne, 
aud  not  until  Locke  and  Comenius  demanded  the  consideration  of  nature-study  in 
schools,  did  geography  become  a  "full-fledged"  branch  of  study.  Comenius  said: 
"Instruction  should  begin  with  sense-perception,  with  observation  of  real  objects; 
from  sense-perception  real  knowledge  grows;  hence  lessons  in  geography  must  neces- 
sarily be  object  lessons  at  first.     It  must  start  from  knowledge  of  home." 

The  leader  of  the  school  of  pietists,  Francke,  considered  geography  in  German 
schools  a  means  for  training  in  Christian  wisdom,  which  ho  jilaccd  side  by  side  with 
Christian  righteousness,  as  aims  of  every  education,  "because  anyone  who  desires 
to  become  a  sensible  man,  useful  to  the  Commonwealth,  should  know  the  principles 
of  astronomy,  geography,  physics,  and  history,  though  he  may  never  enter  a  higher 
seat  of  learning."  Palestine  and  Germany  were  treated  most  extensively  in  the 
Francke  schools,  "  so  that  the  citizens  should  be  well  acquainted  with  their  father- 
land, and  could  study  biblical  history  with  the  aid  of  sacred  geography."  Generally 
speaking,  Francke  followed,  in  the  treatment  of  geography,  John  ilUbner's  "Brief 
Questions,"  which  were  published  in  1693,  and  for  many  years  were  the  only  geo- 
graphical text-books  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Hiibner  does  not  consider 
the  natural  condition  of  the  country,  and  merely  treats  of  the  political  and  statistical 
elements  of  geography.  This  can  not  be  explained  better  than  by  quoting  a  page 
from  mibner : 

"Where  is  Austria  situated f — Ans.  It  is  situated  so  that  the  Danube  River  flows 
through  the  center,  above  are  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  to  the  right  is  Hungary;  to 
^he  left  Salzburg  and  Bavaria,  below  Styria.  The  whole  country  belongs  to  t\m 
Roman  Emperor  of  the  German  nation;  his  title  is  Archduke  of  Austria.  The 
religion  throughout  is  Roman  Catholic. — Qucs.  What  do  we  note  ia  Austria? — Ans. 
Almost  in  the  center  of  Austria  the  little  river  Enns  (Latin,  Anissus)  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Danube,  and  divides  the  country  into  two  parts.  That  which  lies 
to  the  right — that  is,  toward  Hungary,  is  called  Nether-Austria,  or  the  country 
below  the  Enns  (Latin,  Austria-inferior) ;  that  which  is  situated  on  the  left,  toward 
Bavaria,  is  called  Upper-Austria,  or  the  land  above  the  Enns  (Latin,  Austria-supe- 
rior). In  Nether- Austria  we  have  to  note  the  following  places:  First,  Vienna  (L. 
Vlndobona),  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Roman 
Emperor.  It  is  an  excellent  fortress  and  the  true  vanguard  of  Christendom,  having 
been  beleaguered  twice  by  the  Turks,  in  1529  and  1683,  without  being  captured.  The 
city  lia^  a  bishop,  but  he  is  not  an  independent  prince  of  the  realm,  and  it  has  an 
ancient  university.  2nd.  Krems  (L.  Cremsa),  a  fine  city  situated  on  the  Danube,  a 
little  to  the  left.  3rd.  Neustadt  (L.  Nova  Stadium)  is  commonly  called  a  suburb  of 
Vienna,  and  is  situated  below  Vienna  near  the  Hungarian  line,  is  a  brave  fortress. 
4th.  Kloster-Neuburg  (L.  Monasterinm  Neoburgicum),  situated  not  far  from  Vienna, 
and  is  the  place  where  his  Imperial  Majesty  performs  his  devotions.  5th.  Laxenburg 
(L.  Laxemburgum),  and  6th,  Ebersdorf  (L.  Ebersdorflum),  are  both  situated  below 
Vienna,  aud  they  are  places  where  the  imperial  court  often  seeks  diversion  and 
pleasure.  7th.  Schonbrunn,  close  by  Vienna,  is  an  incomparable  pleasure-house  of 
the  present  Roman  Emperor.  Sth.  Baden  (L.  Thermro  Austriacai),  is  noted  for  its 
warm  springs.  9th.  Starenberg  (L.  Starenberga),  the  castle  and  seat  of  the  Staren- 
berg  family.  10th.  Wcitra,  a  princely  possession  situated  near  the  Bohemian  line, 
belonging  to  the  Fiirstenberg  family." 

Up  to  ttie  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  instruction  in  geography  was  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  Hiibner,  that  is,  purely  historical  and  practically  political  consider- 
ations decided  the  selection  of  matter.  Then  came  the  great  revolution  in  pedagog- 
ical views,  started  by  Rousseau.      It  had  great  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
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geographical  instruction.  Rousseau  demanded  objective  instruction  (object  lessons), 
saying :  ''  In  every  study  signs  are  worthless  witliout  the  ideas  they  are  to  represent. 
Nevertheless  the  child's  study  is  confined  to  signs;  it  never  becomes  able  to  under- 
stand the  things  themselves.  While  one  endeavors  to  give  him  a  description  of  the 
earthy  ho  makes  the  acquaintance  of  tho  map ;  he  learns  the  names  of  cities,  coun- 
tries, and  rivers,  of  which  he  has  no  adequate  conception.  To  the  child  they  arc 
nowhere  except  on  paper ;  it  does  not  seo  them,  or  anything  that  would  indicate 
that  they  are  more  than  words.'' 

At  another  place  Rousseau  says:  "That  city  in  which  tho  child  Uvea,  the  country 
house  of  his  father,  should  be  the  first  two  points  of  departure  in  geography;  then 
should  follow  tho  places  lying  between  them;  the  rivers  in  the  neighborhood;  lastly, 
the  positiou  of  the  sun  and  tho  mode  of  finding  one's  way  by  learning  geographical 
directions.  *  •  •  The  child  should  make  a  map  of  its  own,  however  simple, 
which  should  contain  only  two  points  at  first;  others  to  be  added  as  instruction 
proceeds,  and  as  it  learns  to  estimate  distances  and  positions.  *  *  *  Generally 
speaking,  never  place  the  sign  before  the  thing,  unless  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  produce  the  thing  itself  so  that  it  be  seen ;  for  the  sign  absorbs  the  attention  of 
tho  child  and  can»cs  the  thing  it  reprcsenta  to  be  forgotten.  Things!  Things  I  I 
can  not  often  enough  repeat  that  we  give  too  much  importance  to  words;  with  oar 
talkative  education  we  produce  prattlers." 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Rousseau  found  enthusiastic  appreciation  in  Germany, 
and  were  practically  carried  out,  at  least  partly,  by  the  philanthropinists  of  Dessau 
and  Schnopfenthal.  Tho  iuflucnce  of  these  schools  was  essentially  aided  by  J.  Chris- 
tian Gatterer,  who  especially  emphasized  the  physical  part  of  geography  in  his 
Sketch  of  Geography.  Topography  had  hitherto  not  been  considered.  The  prog- 
ress maile  in  the  study  of  geography  at  the  close  of  the  lust  century  was  very  great^ 
and  much  of  what  was  theu  demanded  by  the  greatest  educators  and  reformers  may 
still  be  demanded  to-day. 

Kropatscheck  sums  up  the  vital  principles  of  geographical  instruction  advocated 
one  hundred  years  ago,  as  follows :  "  The  one  principle  is  unassailable,  namely,  that 
geography,  among  all  the  branches  taught  in  school,  is  the  one  that  needs  sensual!- 
zation  most,  hence  it  is  essential  to  train  the  pupils  in  self-seeing,  in  sense  percep- 
tion. This  can  best  be  done  by  beginuing  the  instruction  with  kuowledgo  of  home, 
as  Schiitz  in  Halle  does,  proceeding  from  the  city  to  the  Saale  country  and  gradually 
extending  the  outlook  upon  Germany  and  Europe.  But  the  instruction  must  be 
articulated  iuto  several  grades,  for  each  of  which  a  special  book  and  special  maps 
are  required.  However,  tho  best  maps  will  be  useless  if  the  student  merely. mono- 
rizes  and  fails  to  understand  the  map.  The  map  must  not  be  overcrowded  with 
names,  but  should  contain  only  that  which  is  necessary  matter  for  each  grade.  It 
must  represent  the  various  European  countries  on  precisely  the  same  scale.  It  would 
be  very  well  if  they  contained  no  names  at  all,  not  even  initials,  which  would  lead 
to  mere  guessing.  Every  map  must  regularly  be  compared  with  the  globe,  bo  that 
the  pupil  may  be  trained  in  studying  it  from  diflferent  points  of  view,  in  order  to 
firmly  impress  upon  his  memory  the  positions  of  places,  courses  of  rivers,  and  eleva- 
tions; a  comparison  with  the  globe  will  also  facilitate  the  estimation  of  distances. 
If  he  has  thus  become  familiar  with  the  map  picture,  he  should  draw  the  outlines  of 
the  country  into  a  network  of  meridians  and  parallels.  This  free-hand  drawing  of  tho 
countries  should  be  aided  by  tho  now  well-known  devices  of  applying  geometrical 
figures.  In  the  literature  of  tho  period  we  find  very  pronounced  warnings  against 
overdoing  the  map  drawing,  for  it  would  easily  degenerate  into  a  mere  pastime  and 
would  lead  to  false  representations,  since  no  scholar's  drawing  would  be  as  correct 
as  the  drawing  of  the  printed  map." 

Among  the  men  who  worked  assiduously  in  the  line  Gatterer  had  pointed  out. 
Herder  may  be  mentioned.  He  had  been  inspired  by  Kant,  and  wrote  an  admir- 
able address  on  "  The  i)leasure,  utility,  and  necessity  of  geography."    Herder  in  this 
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oration  advocated  tbo  placing  of  physical  geography  in  the  beginning  of  all  geograph- 
ical instruction;  also  ho  emphasized  the  importance  of  geography  for  the  other 
sciences,  especially  history,  saying:  ''How  does  it  aid  a  yonth  if  he  merely  knows 
what  has  happened  and  can  not  locate  events!  Only  through  the  aid  of  geography 
will  it  become  clear  to  him  why  certain  people  had  to  play  a  r61e  apon  the  his- 
toric stage  and  could  play  no  other;  why  the  sciences,  inventions,  and  arts— indeed 
the  whole  civilization — took  the  coarse  it  has  taken  and  no  other.  Geography  is  the 
basis  of  history,  and  history  is  nothing  but  the  geography  of  times  and  nations  set 
in  motion.  He  who  studies  the  one  without  the  other  will  understand  neither,  and 
ho  who  despises  both  should  live  like  the  mole,  not  upon  bnt  in  the  earth.  Henee, 
happy  is  he  whoso  occupation  with  geography  docs  not  merely  fill  his  memory,  hut 
forms  his  soul  and  opens  his  mind."  At  another  place  Herder  says :  **  The  Egyptian 
horse,  the  Arabian  camel,  the  African  lion,  tbo  American  alligator,  etc.,  are  more 
noteworthy  symbols  and  features  of  some  countries  than  the  changeable  boundary 
lines  which  were  drawn  by  a  deceptive  peace,  and  which  the  first  war  following  may 
chlange  again." 

The  greatest  progress,  however,  was  made  in  geographical  science^  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical iustruction,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the 
influence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Carl  Ritter.  Hnmboldt,  in  the  most 
monumental  book  of  the  century,  his  Cosmos,  represented  the  entirety  of  terres- 
trial natural  phenomena  as  a  system  of  causes  and  effects  based  strictly  on  natural 
laws.  In  this  he  was  successful  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the  mass  of 
geographical  and  physical  knowledge  accumulated  up  to  the  middle  of  our  centnry. 
Humboldt  prepared  the  iirst  presentation  of  vertical  profiles  and  most  excellent 
maps.  Ho  it  was  who  introduced  the  study  of  comparative  elevations;  his  mathe- 
matical and  hypsomctrical  data  enabled  him  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  geography  of 
plants;  his  map  of  Central  Asia  gave  to  the  relief  of  a  large  continent  an  entirely 
new  formation,  one  that  is  adhered  to  in  the  main  to  the  present  day;  together  with 
Leopold  von  Buch,  ho  advanced  a  new  theory  of  the  formation  of  volcanoes;  by 
means  of  his  isotherms  ho,  as  it  were,  compelled  nature  to  reveal  the  disturbing 
meteorological  causes,  and  this  ingenious  invention  acted  not  only  as  a  light  in  the 
field  of  meteorology,  bnt  also  helped  to  illustrate  the  working  of  natural  forces.  He 
has  thus  explained  to  us  a  large  number  of  facts  of  physical  geography. 

Ritter,  iu  building  up  geography  as  a  science,  profited  by  the  enormous  forward 
stride  the  natural  sciences  had  taken  through  Humboldt.  Even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cosmos  he  acknowledged  clearly  and  distinctly  the  idea  whose  realiza- 
tion has  made  his  name  immortal.  This  was  in  1804  in  the  preface  to  his  first  work 
on  Europe.  *^  Geography  must  bo  delivered  from  the  spiritless  treatment  of  text- 
book writers,  who  heap  up  in  a  desolate  chaos  names  and  numbers;  from  this  deso- 
late heap  of  useless  particles  an  organic  lifelike  whole  must  he  developed  which 
corresponds  to  reality;  from  the  tedious,  1>ecauso  thoughtless,  description  of  the 
earth  must  arise  a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  i.  e.,  a  science  which  investigates  causal 
connections  and  enlivens  intellect  and  imagination.  Geography  must  virtually 
become  a  science."  **I  endeavored,"  ho  said  of  his  juvenile  but  very  important 
first  attempt,  ''  to  make  geography  pragmatic,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  The  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  have  an  exact  reciprocal  effect  upon  each  other;  neither  of  the 
two  con  be  represented  faithfully  in  its  relations  without  the  other.  The  land 
influences  the  inhabitants  and  the  inhabitants  influence  the  land." 

Humboldt  and  Ritter  were  true  friends  who  were  never  envious  of  each  other; 
they  worked  hand  in  hand  during  the  forties  and  fifties  in  Berlin.  They  may  be 
called  the  founders  of  modern  scientific  geography.  Ritter  published  his  investiga- 
tions chiefly  iu  a  large  work  entitled  Geography  in  Its  Relation  to  Nature  and  the 
History  of  Mankind.    Alas,  the  book  was  never  finished. 

''If  the  earth,"  said  Ritter,  "is  not  a  mere  lifeless,  dead  aggregate  of  inorganic 
nature,  or  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  a  disk  made  on  a  potter^s  pallet,  bnt  a  real  and 
peculiarly  organized  natural  body  that  constantly  develops  new  forms,  bearing  new 
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germs  of  life  for  fnrtlier  dovclopment  io  tho  courso  of  centories  and  millenniuma — 
tiien  geography  aasumea  the  character  of  a  unity  through  which,  aa  its  life  principle, 
it  becomes  a  whole  and  enables  ns  to  represent  it  systematically ;  not  until  then 
will  geography  hecome  a  formative  science  for  the  human  mind,  a  necessary  link  in 
the  system  of  sciences/' 

Among  tho  men  who  promoted  Bitterns  ideas  the  following  deserve  mention :  Berg- 
haos.  Boon,  Vogel,  Daniel,  Klocden,  Guthe,  Piitz,  Sydow,  OberlUnder,  Delitsch,  and 
others,  but  above  all  Peachel,  whose  erudition,  art  of  representation,  and  rare  skill 
in  teaching  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  geographers  of  tho  present  day. 

In  our  days  geography,  both  as  a  science  and  as  a  branch  of  study  in  schools, 
lecoivefl  the  attention  and  promotion  it  so  fully  deserves.  Noted  men  are  success- 
folly  engaged  in  expressing  the  ideas  of  Bitter,  and  in  securing  for  them  an  intro- 
daction  into  German  elementary  schools.  These  men  are  Wagner,  Kirchoff,  and  Egli. 
Herbart's  idea  was  specially  influential  in  securing  for  geography  au  intro<luction 
into  the  courses  of  study  of  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  in  giving  it  a 
pedagogical  value.  He  said :  "  Geography  is  an  associating  science,  and  most  make 
use  of  the  opportunities  of  connecting  many  branches  of  knowledge  that  can  not 
stand  alone.  Without  geography  all  knowledge  remains  unstable,  for  historical 
events  can  not  be  fixed  by  ]>osition8  and  distances ;  without  it  natural  products  are 
not  traced  to  their  origin,  etc.'' 

Geographical  instruction,  at  tho  present  time,  can  draw  upon  a  great  mass  of 
interesting  material.  It- is  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  sift,  arrange,  and  present  it  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  pedagogy.  The  rational  formation  of  geographical 
instruction  in  the  sense  iu  which  Germans  speak  of  ''educative  instruction''  (that 
is,  instruction  placed  in  tho  service  of  the  training  of  the  will),  is  still  an  aim  to  be 
reached.  Hummel  and  Matzat  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  direction  (see  Bibli- 
ography at  the  close  of  this  chapter).  Teachers  and  technical  geographers  in  Ger- 
many have  an  organ  in  which  they  discuss  questions  of  school  geography.  This 
organ  is  8eibert's  Zeitschrift  fUr  Schulgeographie,  which  periodical  has  secured  for 
itself  an  honorable  position  iu  modem  educational  literature. 

GEOGRAPHY   IN   THE   MODERN   SCHOOL. 
[By  Dr.  Edwin  Zollinger,  Bafiel.  Switzerland,  in  Zeltachrift  fUr  Sohnlgeofrapbie.] 

If  we  consider  the  enormous  progress  the  human  mind  has  made  during  the  last 
decades  in  all  domains  of  exertion,  especially  in  that  of  technology,  and  if  we  see 
that  everything  tends  toward  accomplishing  great  things  with  small  means,  we  are 
onconsciouAly  induced  to  review  our  own  domain,  that  of  education,  and  ask 
whether  we  have  been  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  tiroes  and  whether 
the  greatest  possible  accomplishments  are  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  least  possible 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Tho  question  can  scarcely  be  answered  in  the 
aflSrmative;  the  present  time  demands  peremptorily  a  reform  in  education,  and  par- 
ticularly improvement  in  method. 

It  would  bo  altogether  wrong  to  formulate  by  means  of  logical  speculation  a  prin- 
dplo  for  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  according  to  which  the  matter  of  instruction 
is  to  be  offereil  to  the  juvenile  mind.  The  contents  of  the  different  branches  are 
different;  hence  the  methods  should  bo  dificrent.  Only  one  general  requirement 
can  be  made,  and  that  is,  that  they  all  obey  the  laws  of  logical  thought  and  judg- 
ment. Hence  tho  attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  instruction  and  me'^hod 
is  to  be  rejected  as  something  unBcieutific.  as  something  resembling  the  scholasticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  several  branches  of  study  the  views  have  gradually  cleared ;  for  instance,  sen- 
snalization  and  the  use  of  experiments  have  become  the  leading  principles  in  nature 
study.  In  geography,  however,  no  such  weP -defined  method  has  been  agreed  upon, 
chiefly,  I  think,  because  this  study  has  rnroly  assumed  an  indepondent  position;  it 
bas  always  been  coupled  with  some  other  branch — now  with  nature  study,  at  other 
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times  with  history.  A  natural  conscqucnco  was  tliat  tho  treatment  of  these  branches 
was  transferred  to  that  of  geography,  although,  according  to  its  character,  it 
demanded  a  special  method  of  its  own. 

Approaching  the  question  of  what  x>osition  geography  should  occupy  in  the  organ- 
ism of  school  it  seems  advisable  to  first  throw  a  glance  upon  tho  growth  of  geog- 
raphy as  a  science,  for  pedagogics  and  methodology  would  not  be  able  to  give  us  a 
competent  reply. 

I.  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  produced  no  men  who  exclusively  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  science  of  the  earth  and  attempted  to  develop  it  methodically.  It  is 
our  nineteenth  century  which  deserves  the  honor  of  having  done  this.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  former  centuries,  Yarenius  stands  in  lonely  grandeur  as  a  scientific 
geographer.  In  the  year  1650  he  published  a  remarkable  book,  which  has  recently 
received  the  honor  of  a  modern  translation;  it  was  entitled  Geograpliia  Generalis. 
In  contradistinction  to  tho  former  cosmographs  he  did  not  consider  small  jiortions 
of  the  earth,  but  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Two  centuries  passed  before  another 
remarkable  book  on  the  subject  was  written.  It  was  done  by  Alexander  von  Hum- 
bohlt  in  his  Cosmos,  after  men  like  Torbern  Bergmaun,  Joliaun  Reinhold  Forster, 
and  Horace  Benedict  de  Saussuro  had  promoted  physical  geography  considerably. 
In  this  grand  work  and  in  other  writings,  cliiefly  in  his  Views  of  Nature,  which 
were  magnificent  pen  pictures  in  noble  language,  Humboldt  appeared  us  a  promoter 
of  science  with  an  immense  success.  He  became  the  founder  of  the  geography  of 
plants,  the  first  investigator  of  the  earth*8  magnetism,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
science  of  volcanic  phenomena.  The  most  important  fact  for  us  is  that  he  hfia 
shown  in  examples  of  surpassing  beauty  and  convincing  strength  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Humboldt  was  not  an  academic  teacher ;  in  his  old  age  he  went  to  hear  lectures  on 
geography  delivered  by  Carl  Ritter,  the  same  man  whom  he  had  befriended  with  this 
science.  While  Humboldt  spent  his  entire  fortune  in  extensive  journeys  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  new  continent,  so  that  in  late  years  he  had  to  accept  a  pen- 
sion from  tho  King  of  Prussia,  Carl  Ritter  did  not  travel,  but  during  his  thirty-niae 
years  of  academic  teaching  disseminated  his  ideas  and  enlisted  in  their  favor  a  large 
number  of  scholars  and  disciples.  Ho  was  also  very  fruitful  as  an  author.  Hia 
later  masterpiece  was:  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  Nature  and  the  History  of 
Man,  or  a  General  Comparative  Geography:  A  Secure  Foundation  for  the  Study 
and  Instruction  in  the  Physical  and  Historical  Sciences.  Second  edition,  Berlin, 
1822-1859.  The  first  volume  treats  of  Africa;  the  following  18  volumes,  each  num- 
bering over  1,000  pages,  are  devoted  to  the  continent  of  Asia  without  exhausting 
the  subject.  No  one  before  Ritter  had  attempted  to  collect  the  entire  knowledge  of 
a  continent  and  scientifically  i)resent  the  investigations  and  observations  of  others. 

At  the  close  of  tho  first  volume  Ritter  ofi'ers  a  review  upon  Africa  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  views.  We  see  from  this  that  he  designates  the  continents  as  "  the 
great  individuals  of  the  earth  "  who  resemble  one  another  in  special  "  family  fea- 
tures." The  features  of  Africa  consist  in  "  tho  peculiarity  of  its  coast  lino  having  no 
large  indentations;  *  *  •  in  the  simplicity  of  the  contrast  between  high  and  low 
land ;  *  *  *  in  the  incomplete  development  of  large  systems  of  streams  j  *  •  • 
in  its  position  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  by  which  this  continent  is  divided  into  two 
almost  equal  parts  with  regard  to  its  climatic  conditions ;  *  «  *  in  the  insignifi- 
cant contrast  of  its  general  conditions,  and  the  greater  similarity  and  uniformity  of 
the  whole."  "In  this  earth  individual,  which,  physically,  is  less  developed  than 
others,  fewer  natural  impulses  exist  for  the  develoi)ment  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
human  race;  hence  tho  history  of  the  race  shows  little  progress.  The  color  of  the 
skin,  the  physiognomy  of  the  African  are  both  less  differentiated  and  less  uniform. 
This  fact  is  in  harmony  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  continent,  which  shows  few 
variations  in  its  main  forms  and  i^arts."  The  cumbrous,  compact  form  of  Africa, 
Ritter  thought,  was  rellected   in  the  type  of  the  negro,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
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elegant  well-articulated  formation  of  Europe  was  reflected  in  Ihe  symmetry  of  the 
Caucasian  race  and  in  its  high  intellectual  development.  This  seemb  to  be  a  kind  of 
geographical  science  of  predestination. 

This  philosophic  consideration,  this  attempt  at  connecting  the  nature  of  a  country 
with  its  history,  Carl  Ritter  calls  "Comparative  geography."  He  was  still  engaged 
in  his  large  work  when  opposition  was  ofl'ered  to  his  views  by  Julius  Frobel  in  an 
essay  entitled:  "Some  remarks  concerning  the  present  condition  of  geography." 
Fr5bel  said:  "Comparative  anatomic  investigation  searches  for  relations  in  the 
structures  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  aud  attempts  to  demonstrate  similarity 
or  dissimilarity,  and  derives  from  them  general  morphologic  laws.  If  we  introduce 
the  idea  of  individuality  into  geography  it  would  be  the  earth  as  a  whole  that  would 
have  to  be  called  an  individual,  but  never  a  country,  as  Ritter  claims,  however  well 
defined  it  be  by  natural  boundaries  or  its  history,  for  both  are  accidental  and  chang- 
ing. *  *  *  To  compare  geographically  one  country  with  another  seems  like  com- 
paring anatomically  an  arm  with  a  leg;  which,  of  course,  would  be  interesting  enough. 
Laws,  however,  which  have  the  same  value  for  the  science  of  the  earth  as  for  the 
science  of  the  human  body  derived  from  a  comparison  with  other  animal  bodies, 
could  be  obtained  only  through  comparison  of  terrestrial  nature  with  a  nature  of 
some  other  heavenly  body,  if  this  thing  were  possible." 

Ritter,  iii  an  extensive  letter  to  Berghaus,  replied  to  this  attack,  but  all  he  said 
amounted  to  a  panegyric  on  his  own  method,  which  had  caused  a  reform  in  science,  and 
was  either  imitated  by  a  number  of  learned  men  or  worked  out  in  specialties  of 
various  kinds.    What  he  said  was  not  a  refutation  of  Frobers  view. 

Julius  Frobel  soon  emigrated  to  Switzerland  and  occupied  himself  after  that  more 
with  politics  than  with  science;  hence  the  objection  raised  against  Ritter  was  not 
further  emphasized.  Ritter  received  general  recognition  for  his  "  Comparative  geog- 
raphy," and  all  who  had  taken  up  geography  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
accepted  his  method  as  the  only  proper  one.  This  caused  a  standstill  of  several 
decades  in  the  methodical  development  of  a  science.  According  to  Ritter's  dictum 
that  the  earth  was  only  a  stage  for  history,  his  school  treated  geography  merely  as 
a  basis  of  history  and  thus  degraded  it  to  bo  history *s  handmaid.  But  since  it  was 
acknowledged  that  knowledge  in  mathematical  and  physical  geography  was  desir- 
able, these  two  branches  were  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences,  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  science  was  broken  up. 

Oscar  Pcachel  deserves  praise  for  having  reestablished  the  connection  of  the  various 
geographical  sciences.  Acknowledging  the  high  merits  of  Carl  Ritter,  Poschel  con- 
cludes "that  Ritter  had  never  solved  a  problem  of  comparative  geography.  *  *  • 
He  investigated  the  reflex  action  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  formation  of  dryland 
upon  the  course  of  human  culture,  a  thing  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
procedure  called  'comparative  geograi^hy'  *  *  *.  The  problem  of  the  latter 
science  consists  rather  in  finding  the  similarities  in  nature  us  the  map  drawer  repre- 
sents them  to  us."  In  this  Peschel  saved  the  epithet  "  comparative,"  but  he  con- 
ceived the  problem  less  extensively  and  profoundly  than  Ritter.  Peschel  prepared 
in  his  acceptation  of  the  word  "  comparison  "  so-called  geographical  homologies — 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America — Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Djilolo.  Peschel's  works 
are  written  so  that  the  general  reader  can  understand  them  without  special  prepara- 
tion. Geography  was  thereby  popularized,  but  not  at  all  elevated  scientifically. 
Peschel  confirmed,  as  it  were,  the  view  that  geography  was  a  matter  of  self-evidence, 
a  branch  which  every  teacher  could  teach  without  special  i>reparation. 

During  the  seventies  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  views  of  the  leading 
scholars.  A  large  number  of  universities  established  chairs  for  that  branch  of  study. 
From  the  death  of  Carl  Ritter,  in  1859,  till  1872  only  three  professors,  B.  G.  Mendels- 
sohn, in  Bonn,  Fr.  Symoni,  in  Vienna,  and  J.  J.  Egli,  in  Ziirich,  gave  lectures  on 
geography.  From  among  the  men  who,  after  1872.  devoted  their  lives  to  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  F,  v.  Richthofen,  Supau,  Marthe,  aud  Gerland  may  be  mentioned. 
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They  promoted  and  enriched  the  science  by  publicationB  of  great  valoe,  and  espeoiallx 
fostered  the  teaching. 

From  utterances  of  these  men  it  is  plain  that  the  term  ''comparative  geography", 
is  not  strictly  adhered  to  any  longer,  partly  because  the  deep  philosophieal  concep- 
tion of  Carl  Bitter  aims  more  at  finding  canaality  than  at  comparison;  partly  also, 
because  the  importance  which  Oscar  Peschel  had  giv^i  to  the  term  '^comparison" 
confines  itself  to  a  part  of  geographical  investigations.  Modem  sclent ists  have 
returned  to  the  technical  term  ''geography/'  which  is  not  understood  to  be  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth,  but  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  defines  its  limita 
with  regard  to  other  sciences,  notably  geology. 

So,  then,  geography  is  to  be  considered  as  a  scienco  of  the  eurface  of  the  earth  and 
the  organic  beings  thereon  as  well  as  the  formation  and  configuration  of  the  land- 
scape. It  is  claimed  that  the  school  method  should  not  only  proceed  to  describe, 
but  e^eclally  point  out,  reciprocal  relations  and  dependencies  of  the  various  factors. 
The  method  in  geography  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  history,  but  it 
is  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  Indeed,  it  is  in  our  latter  days  called  a  natural 
science,  and  Gerland,  in  his  attempt  at  building  np  the  science  to  a  complete  unity, 
banished  the  human  element — i.  e.,  the  history  of  man — entirely  from  the  confines  of 
geography.  No  one  seems  to  have  followed  him  to  this  extreme.  On  the  contrary, 
man  and  his  settlements  are  now  considered  as  determining  agencies  that  change 
the  face  of  our  planet.  Not  only  the  civilized  nations  are  drawn  into  the  compaas 
of  observation,  as  in  the  ease  of  history,  but  also  savage  people.  Their  dependence 
upon  the  soil  is  considered  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  plant  families  are 
represented  biologically. 

Meanwhile,  some  peoide  desire  to  see  geography  occupy  a  position  subordinate  to 
that  of  history.  They  desire  to  represent  it  simply  as  the  stage  upon  which  historic 
events  are  played.  This  view  necessitates  an  unequal  treatment  of  the  various  con- 
tinents, because  certain  regions  which  have  no  historio  interest  must  be  nogleeted. 
Furthermore,  such  a  geography  is  mainly  an  enumeration  of  names  and  dates;  it 
does  not  appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  chiofiy  to  the  memory,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophic  view,  according  to  Bitter,  makes  too 
great  demands  upon  the  intellect  and  capacity  of  pupils,  and  henee  mast  be  rejected 
also. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  but  the  third  view,  which  considers  geography  as 
a  natural  science.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  support  the  demands  which  at  the 
present  day  are  mado  upon  the  instruction  and  the  teacher  of  geography. 

II.  Teaching  is  not  a  trade.  The  teacher  should  not  only  know  and  understand 
what  he  is  to  present  to  the  pupil,  but  the  interests  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
the  mode  of  treatment  demand  that  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  be  vastly 
greater.  The  higher  his  aims  are,  the  deeper  will  he  have  penetrated  into  the  fan- 
damental  sciences  of  his  branch.  A  teacher  who,  in  a  middle  grade  for  instance, 
teaches  the  eiements  of  mineralogy  must  be  expected  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
inner  structure  and  chemical  combinations  of  those  natural  bodies  which  he  has  to 
describe  and  explain.  Of  a  teacher  who  has  to  teach  geology,  even  though  it  be  in 
the  most  elementary  form,  we  presuppose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  has  studied 
mineralogy.  The  simple  result  of  this  argument  is  that  the  geographer  must  have 
studied  geology,  for  the  forms  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  constant  changes  going 
on  on  it  are  consequences  of  the  combinations  of  matter  and  can  be  understood  or 
explained  only  if  the  geological  formation  be  understood. 

What  structural  difl'erenee,  for  instance,  exists  between  the  steep-pointed  horns  of 
the  high  Alps  and  the  compact,  terrace-like  knolls  of  the  lower  ranges  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  f  It  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  peaks  consist  of  homogeneous  crys- 
talline rock,  while  the  foothills  are  built  up  of  sediment  deposited  in  layers  by  the 
action  of  water.  How  different  is  the  landscape  around  the  lakes  in  northern  Italy 
and  tliose  in  the  phlegraio  fields !    The  former  have  a  foundation  of  erratic  material. 
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irbi^  liAA  roand  forms  enveloped  in  InxnrtaDt  yegetation ;  in  the  latter  the  fonnda- 
tiooB  are  volcanic  productions,  which  wore  accumulated  or  heaped  up  in  roi^nlar, 
almost  mathematical,  forms.  Can  there  bo  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the 
Vierwaldstadter  Lake  and  the  lakes  in  the  Albanian  Mountains  f  The  former  lies 
in  a  system  of  valleys  crossing  one  another,  the  latter  in  tbe  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes. 

In  describing  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  earth  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  enumer- 
ate and  describe  the  various  plant  and  auimal  families.  He  would  give  himself  a 
testimonial  of  poverty  if  he  were  to  use  names  with  which  he  can  connect  no  ideas; 
hence  he  must  have  studied  botany  and  zoology  at  least  in  their  elementary  form. 
In  the  treatment  of  anthropographic  conditions  he  need  not  necessarily  be  an  histo- 
rian, for  ho  deals  not  with  questions  of  the  past  but  with  those  of  the  present. 
Hence  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  bo  acquainted  with  physical  anthropology. 

Instruction  in  geography,  then,  presupposes  knowledge  in  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
and  mineralogy.  We  rarely  find  a  historian  who  understands  all  these  branches, 
because  his  inclinations  and  studies  have  led  him  into  a  different  direction.  If, 
therefore,  geogn^hy  can  not  be  represented  by  a  sx>ecial  teacher,  it  would  be  best  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  natural  science.  Such  a  combination  will 
elevate  this  branch  not  only  materially,  but  aUo  formally ;  for  in  tliis  case  the  purely 
aarrative  method  of  the  historian  is  not  applied,  but  the  developing  methoil  of  the 
indaotive  sciences;  geographical  facts  are  not  offered  to  the  memory  as  mere  names, 
but  aa  concepts,  and  things  are  brought  together  which  are  iu  causal  connection,  not 
in  a  purely  accidental,  such  as  battles  and  mountains  or  heroes  and  islands.  When 
Vesuvius  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  only  stated  that  it  buried  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 
and  Btabiie,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  schematic  profile  the  formation  of  the  mountain  and 
its  aotivity  will  be  explained.  If,  perchance,  pieces  of  lava,  bombs,  and  lapilli  are 
shown  to  the  pupil  the  entire  knowledge  will  form  a  correct  and  indelible  image  in 
the  mind,  better  than  can  be  done  by  reading  long  descriptions. 

The  terrace  landscapes  of  northern  China  and  the  pampas  of  La  Plata  owe  their 
peeuliarity  to  the  soil,  the  ''loess,''  a  specimen  of  which  material,  if  picked  up  near 
Basel,  near  Aaran,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  can  demonstrate  the  jieculiarities 
of  that  soil  and  induce  far-rcaehtng  geographical  conclusions.  In  studying  the 
glaciers  the  teachers  should  not  neglect  to  exhibit  a  small  piece  of  rock,  polished  or 
scratched  by  the  movement  of  a  glacier,  taken  from  an  accumulation  of  rocks  brought 
down  by  a  glacier.  If  this  specimen  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school — 
tkat  is,  in  a  place  situateil  at  a  great  distance  from  the  present  glacier — the  pupil  will 
conclude  that  glaciers  must  in  prehistoric  times  have  had  a  much  larger  extension 
than  now.  His  mind  will,  by  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion,  nqt  only  gain  an  impres- 
•ive  fact,  bnt  grow  in  capacity.  The  various  coast  lines  and  their  formation,  such  as 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  the  sandy  coast  of  northern  Germany,  the  Mangrove 
coast  of  Venezuela,  and  others,  should  be  shown  in  pictures  which  may  be  used 
profitably  to  teach  the  pupils  something  of  the  dangerous  life  of  the  coast  population. 

If  there  is  any  x>art  of  geographical  instruction  that  profits  by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment applied  in  natural  sciences,  it  is  map  drawing.  Of  the  numberless  methods 
advanced,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  geographical  data  by  means  of  a  draw- 
ing, not  one  has  gained  general  approbation,  because  none  of  them  treat  nature 
correctly.  All  do  violence  to  nature  in  attempting  to  force  it  to  conform  to  a  pattern. 
Geometrical  figures  and  lines  are  used  within  which  or  around  which  the  coast  line 
is  drawn;  in  fact,  the  map  picture  becomes  a  mathematical  problem.  Those  who 
advocate  this  procedure  forget  that  the  configuration  of  continents  is  not  made  on 
geometrical  lines;  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  innumerable  forces 
and  is  constantly  changing.  The  earth's  surface  has  neither  straight  lines  nor  plane 
fif^ores,  simply  because  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 

The  study  of  any  continent  should  begin  by  pointing  out  the  errors  in  cartograpliie 
representation.    Notably:  Africa,  from  north  to  south,  measures  one-fifth  of  the 
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earth's  circumference;  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  equatorial  direction,  measures  one-third. 
These  facts  caii  he  expressed  on  the  plane  only  by  diminishing  the  dimensionB  near 
the  margin.  When  the  various  modes  of  projection  are  treated  (for  instance,  Mer- 
cator*8)  the  distortion  of  a  continent  becomes  obvious  in  the  comparison  of  varioas 
projections.  Hence  it  is  a  useless,  because  senseless,  demand  to  require  of  a  pupil 
that  he  should  remember  the  exact  configuration  of  a  continent  so  that  he  may  draw 
it  from  memory ;  senseless,  I  call  it,  because  there  is  no  faultless  model.  In  a  Greek 
ornament  the  diflferent  parts  fit  together  according  to  given  measurements,  but  not 
in  a  geographical  map.  In  the  latter  there  is  no  right  or  left,  or  top  or  bottom  side, 
as  in  any  other  drawing,  but  merely  the  position  within  the  network  of  meridians 
and  .parallels.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  remembered  it  should  be  longitude  and 
latitude  of  certain  points,  especially  the  latitude,  because  on  that  is  dependent  the 
temperature  and  climate. 

I  state  again  that  the  map  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  is  this 
surface  that  is  to  be  described,  not  the  map.  It  is  best  to  do  this  in  the  manner  in 
which  any  other  natural  body  is  described.  In  teaching  botany  a  plant  is  not  drawn 
in  its  entirety,  but  only  certain  parts  which  are  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
pupil,  either  because  they  can  not  be  observed  easily,  or  because  they  are  of  particn- 
lar  interest  for  the  comprehension  of  plant  life.  In  similar  manner  a  complete  image 
of  the  country  is  to  be  di*awn  on  the  board  in  a  step-by-stop  procedure.  I  have  found 
it  to  be  useless  to  draw  that  which  the  map  represents  correctly;  but  all  indistinct 
points  and  facts  must  be  brought  out,  as  well  as  those  that  are  of  special  impor- 
tance; all  these  must  be  drawn.  'Jo  give  an  instance:  How  laborious  it  would  be  to 
draw  the  whole  of  Italy  on  the  blackboard !  How  simple,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in 
one  lesson  the  valley  of  the  river  Po  be  drawn ;  in  a  following  lesson  the  region 
arouml  Rome,  w^ith  the  Albanian  Mountains;  then  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent lesson  Sicily,  with  the  various  neighboring  volcanic  islands.  Those  details 
can  easily  be  brought  into  close  organic  connection  with  the  aid  of  the  map. 

The  third  dimension  of  space  especially  must  be  brought  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  pupil  by  special  sketches.  A  practiced  eye  can  easily  see  it,  but  to  the  pupil  the 
flat-surfaced  map  does  not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  third  dimension.  Hence,  not 
only  the  ground  plan  but  also  vertical  cuts  and  profiles  must  be  sketched.  The  lat- 
ter will,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  always  exhibit  exaggeration,  but  it  is  extraordi- 
narily instructive  to  give  a  profile,  for  instance,  of  Sicily  in  the  latitude  of  Mount 
-^tna,  or  of  South  America  in  the  latitude  of  the  Aconcagua,  in  proper  relation  of 
height  and  distance.  Still  better  would  it  be  if  the  sketch  were  drawn  on  a  curved 
line  showing  the  curve  of  the  surface.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  insignificant  the 
vertical  dimension  is  in  comparison  with  the  horizontal. 

In  opposition  to  Peschel,  who  claims  that  during  the  geography  lesson  the  pupil 
should  be  hurried  from  page  to  page  in  his  atlas,  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  that 
instruction  is  best  in  which  the  atlas  is  used  least,  and  in  which  drawing  and  grad- 
ual development  of  tht  subject  on  the  blackboard  is  resorted  to.  Like  a  text-book, 
the  atlas  has  the  chief  object  of  affording  opportunity  for  review  at  home.  I  should 
consider  him  a  bungler  who  would  during  the  lesson  rely  on  the  text-book  or  the 
atlns,  and  require  his  pupils  to  use  their  index  finger  on  the  map  all  the  time.  An 
independent  teacher  will  instruct  with  the  aid  of  a  large  wall  map  and  the  black- 
board, at  least  in  higher  grades ;  text- book  and  atlas  he  will  leave  to  the  pupil's  own 
use.  Naturally  the  pupil  should  learn  to  read  print,  but  also  to  road  maps.  .  The 
drawing  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  be  specially  adapted  as  an 
introduction  to  the  comprehension  of  printed  maps. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  drawing  is  an  art  which  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  every- 
one; but  everyone  can  acquire  it  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  here  required.  Of 
course  he  must  be  conscious  of  what  should  be  drawn,  and  sketches  must  be  prepared 
at  home  just  as  orations  are  prepared  in  the  solitude  of  one's  study. 


Note  of  the  compiler. — For  this  kind  of  teaching  the  silhouette  practice  maps, 

invented  in  this  country,  are  emin'^  "  ^.     See  p.  315.         f^ r\r\ri}t> 
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MODERX  METHODS  AND   DEVICES. 

Prof.  John  Goodison,  of  tho  State  normal  school  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  who  died 
recently,  published  not  long  ago  in  the  Popular  Educator  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
snbject:  "Recent  developments  of  geographical  teaching  in  Europe,"  which  con- 
tain a  number  of  very  valuable  suggestions,  and  arc  an  example  of  careful,  thorough 
research.  Upon  request,  Mrs.  Goodison  kindly  placed  these  eight  articles  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  compiler,  who  takes  the  liberty  of  inserting  them  in  this  chapter. 

/.  Introductory, — In  all  well-ordered  mercantile  establishments  there  occurs  at 
more  or  less  frequent  intervals  an  event  known  as  taking  stock.  By  its  means,  in 
combination  with  the  usually  attendant  trial  balance,  the  prudent  merchant  learns 
his  business  whereabouts — what  items  of  stock  have  in  the  past  proved  saleable  or 
otherwise,  and  hence  what  need  retrenching,  abandoning,  or  increasing.  He  dis- 
covers his  business  deficiencies,  and  i  an  determine  in  what  directions  he  must  employ 
his  energies  to  secure  further  development  and  improvement. 

So  excellent  a  custom  would  seem  to  deserve  imitation  in  the  teaching  world.  It 
would  be  a  commctdable  and  a  valuable  work  to  take  at  suitable  intervals  an  acoonnt 
of  our  pedagogical  stock  in  trade — to  learn  in  what  state  as  to  profit  or  loss  our  bidance 
sheet  may  stand — to  inquire  what  of  our  past  stock  of  methodH  and  material  is  dead 
stock  to  be  discarded,  and  what  has  proved  of  real  value  and  in  what  direction  we 
are  to  look  and  labor  for  additions  and  improvements. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  attempt  such  a  stock  taking  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  teaching  geography,  and,  more  especially,  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 
done  in  this  direction  in  Europe  during  the  last  decade. 

It  is  probable  that  not  many  people  know  what  was  tho  state  of  geographical 
teaching  in  our  schools  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Its  subject-matter  was  a  dry, 
meaningless,  unrelated  mass  of  names  and  locations,  pieced  out  here  and  there  with 
vague  statements  about  products,  etc.,  with  some  scraps  of  history  thrown  in  with 
the  charitable  purpose  of  making  the  geography  lesson  interesting — a  common 
expression  at  the  time.  The  method  was  mainly  pointing  out  and  naming  bays, 
capes,  mountains,  cities,  etc.,  upon  an  outline  map — itself  a  particolored  affair, 
guiltless,  save  for  a  little  mountain  shading,  of  any  attempt  to  express  physical 
features. 

I  can  well  remember  a  geography  recitation  to  which  I  listened  when  visiting  the 
Michigan  State  normal  school  as  an  intending  student.  Upon  the  wall  in  front  of 
the  class  hung  a  large  outline  map — Pelton's — upon  which  the  mountains  were 
drawn  as  single  peaks  arranged  in  a  continuous  line.  Each  member  of  the  class  in 
turn  advancing  to  the  map  pointed  out  and  named  five  places.  I  much  admired 
the  readiness  and  certainty  with  which  one  young  man  recited — an  admiration 
which  ceased,  however,  when  I  learned  his  method.  These  outline  maps  had  num- 
bers attached  to  the  various  features  they  contained  and  corresponding  to  tho  names 
given  in  a  key.  The  pupil  was  supposed  to  study  the  lesson  for  the  day  in  his  atlas, 
aided  by  a  manual  of  ''Local  geography."  But  my  friend  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  "key"  and  merely  memorized  tho  names  with  their  corresponding  numbers^ 
never  troubling  himself  to  look  out  anything  in  his  atlas.  At  recitation  he  merely 
looked  for  the  numbers  with  which  he  had  associated  the  names.  I  think  perhaps 
he  knew  as  much  about  geography  as  the  rest  of  tho  class,  for  their  knowledge  was 
merely  of  the  map  and  not  of  the  things  represented  on  the  map — a  so-called  "  Local 
geography."  But  of  the  great  physical  facts  of  the  earth ^s  structure,  of  the  relation 
of  contour  and  reliefs  to  hydrofn*aphy,  to  climate,  to  organic  life,  and  to  man's  social 
and  historical  development  nothing  whatever  was  learned.  The  first  eftbrt  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  was  made  by  Cornelius  S.  Carted,  principal  of  the  Harvari 
school,  Charlestown,  Mass.  His  physical  geography  and  the  accompanying  atlas 
were  models  in  every  respect.  The  time,  nowever,  had  not  yet  come  for  a  now 
departure,  and  the  excellent  work  had  but  little  circulation.  Tho  harvest  was 
reaped  later  by  Colton,  Fitch,  Warren,  and  others,  whose  ** Physical  geographies'* 
were  a  sign  that  teachers  were  awakening  to  a  consciousness  that  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy was  more  than  a  matter  of  names  and  locations.  Great,  however,  as  was  the 
advance  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  these  works,  they  still,  to  a  largo  extent^ 
represented  the  prevalent  idea  that  in  tho  lower  grades  the  teacher's  work  should 
be  restricted  to  local  geography.  Physical  geography  wns  regarded  as  a  high- 
school  study.  A  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  subject  had  not  yet  been  reached^ 
and  these  works  consisted  mainly  of  brief  separate  treatises  upon  the  sciences  which 
geography  must  necessarily  call  to  her  aid.  The  earth  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in 
the  mass  of  details  drawn  from  many  sciences,  but  of  the  '*Erdkunde"  of  Ritter 
and  Humboldt  there  seemed  to  bo  no  conception.  Most  of  these  books  closed  with 
n  "Physical  geo^aphy  of  the  United  States,''  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  thai 
not  one  of  the  skillful  writers  followed  out  this  idea,  giviog  a  physical  geography  oC 
the  oceans  and  continents  on  the  same  lines.  ^^  I 
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The  realization  of  ibis  idea — tho  presentation  to  tbo  teaching  world  of  the  concept 
of  geography  as  one  science  dealing  with  tho  earth  as  its  subject-matter  and  recogniz- 
ing a  casual  relation  between  all  classes  of  g60gra])bical  facts — was  to  come  from 
another  hand.  Arnold  Guyot,  trained  in  the  school  of  Kitter  and  Iliuuboldt,  brought 
to  us  tho  results  of  the  European  in  favor  of  better  geographical  teaching.  Previous 
to  the  advent  of  Carl  Ritter,  geography  had  occupied  but  a  subordinato  place  in  the 
schools.  It  was  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  history  and  other  sciences — merely  a 
convenient  register  of  tho  locations  of  places  and  an  aid  to  readily  finding  them 
when  wanteil.  In  1804  Carl  Ritter,  who  had  been  educated  at  Salzmann's  Institute, 
in  Schuepfenthal,  and  later  had  spent  some  time  with  Pestalozzi,  published  tho  first 
volume  of  his  Europa.  In  tho  preface  he  says:  ''My  first  aim  is  to  give  tho  reader 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  entire  land,  of  its  products  of  nature  and  art,  of  the  world  of 
man  and  of  nature,  and  to  so  present  this  as  a  connected  whole  that  the  most  important 
results  concerning  nature  and  man  will  develop  themselves  through  reciprocal  com- 
parison. •  *  *  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants  stand  in  the  closest  interconnection, 
and  one  can  not  be  presented  in  all  its  relations  without  the  other.  Hence  history 
and  geography  roust  ever  remain  inseparable  companions.  The  land  works  upon  the 
people,  tbo  people  upon  the  land.*'  In  1804-1806  ho  issued  from  the  press  of  tho 
Schnepfenthal  Institute  his  Secbs  Karten  von  Europa,  with  explanatory  text.  I  am 
tho  fortunate  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  (1820),  discovered  by  accident 
in  A  box  of  old  maps,  etc.,  in  t^iemou  &  Bros.'  bookstore.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Of  the 
six  maps,  the  first  presents  the  d  istribution  of  cultivated  plants  in  Europe ;  the  second, 
tho  distribution  of  forest  trees,  shrubs,  etc. ;  the  third,  of  wild  and  domestic  animals; 
the  fourth,  tho  chief  mountain  chains  of  Europe;  the  fifth  is  a  profile  representing 
the  leading  elevations,  with  regions  of  vegetation,  otc,  compared  with  tlie  equatorial 
Cordillera;  the  sixth  shows  tho  density  of  population,  distribution  of  various  races, 
etc.     An  extra  map,  as  frontispiece,  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  Europe  as  a  bas-relief. 

In  1829  Denaix  published  an  edition  of  this  work  at  Paris  under  the  title  Atlai 
Physique  de  I'Kurope.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  epoch-making  book  laid  down  th  3 
lines  upon  which  most  work  of  tho  kind  has  since  been  done.     In  July,  1806,  Ititter 

Sublished  in  Guts-Maths'  ZeitschrifC  fiir  Padagogik  an  essay  of  20pageS;  ''Einige 
emerkungen  fiber  den  methodischen  Unterricht  in  der  Geogtaphie.^  In  this  essay 
Ritter  describes  tho  aim  of  geography  to  bo  ''to  make  man  acquainted  with  tho  scene 
of  his  labors  in  special  and  in  general;  hence  it  is  a  description  not  merely  of  tho 
earth  itself,  but  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  man.  It  is  tho  bond  of  union  between 
tho  world  of  uaturo  and  tho  word  of  man,  inseparable  from  each,  since  it  is  tho  funda- 
mental, necessary  condition  for  the  characterization  of  both."  After  enumerating 
the  diftcrent  classes  of  facts  that  constitute  geography,  he  says:  "The  natural 
method  is  that  which  knows  how  to  unite  those  difl'erent  objects  to  a  whole,  which 
also,  in  harmony  with  tho  nature  of  tho  object,  passes  from  the  special  to  the  general. 
It  is  that  method  which  makes  the  child  in  tho  first  plnco  at  home  amid  the  realities 
that  surround  him  and  teaches  him  to  see  in  the  place  of  his  abode." 

Trained  in  this  school,  founded  by  Ritter  and  developed  by  Berghaos,  Schonw, 
von  Rougemont,  von  Roon,  Luddo,  and  others,  Guyot  gave  us,  first  in  his  Earth 
and  Man  and  later  in  his  geographies  and  wall  maps,  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
European  geographers  joined  to  those  of  his  own  original  and  active  mind.  His 
wall  maps  and  tho  maps  of  his  text- books  were  ^with  tho  exception  previously  noted) 
the  first  to  represent  the  earth's  surface  as  it  is.  To-day  the  wall  maps  are  unex- 
celled as  a  fonndation  for  class  instruction  and  the  practice  of  map  reading.  Gnyot's 
works  were,  in  fact,  tho  outcome  of  just  such  a  stock  taking  of  i>rogres8  in  geograph- 
ical method  antecedent  to  their  days  as  tho  present  series  of  papers  propose  to 
attempt  for  a  later  period. 

It  will  bo  obvious  that  naturally  tho  topics  to  bo  treated  would  fall  under  two 
divisions— such  as  relate  to  tho  subject-matter  of  geography  as  school  science  and 
sncli  as  relate  to  methods  of  teaching  in  tho  narrower  sense.  Bntit  is  impossible  to 
dr^iw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  such  closely  allied  topics,  and  the  discussion  of 
one  will  often  lead  to  incursions  into  tho  domain  of  the  other.  Tlie  chief  subjects 
presented  will  be:  Home  geography  (Ileimatkunde),  use  of  the  wall  map,  map  read- 
ing, representation  (m.np  drawing,  reliefs,  etc.),  distribution  of  topics  into  courses, 
commercial  geography,  anthropograjihy,  means  of  illustration,  onomatology,  geo- 
graphical museums,  geographical  chairs  in  universities. 

//.  home  geography  (Htivinikunde). — That  the  study  of  geography  should  begin 
with  tho  pupil's  home  is  an  educational  commonplace  oftener  assented  to  than  acted 
u^on.  In  (iermany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  homo  geography  receives  a  large  share 
ot  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  the  essays,  ]>amphlets,  and  books  discussing  its 
methoils  and  d<^tails  would  form  a  small  library.  Ritter  laid  tho  foundations  of 
home  geography  when,  as  nuoted  in  the  preceding  paper,  ho  said:  "The  natnral 
method  is  that  *  *  *  which  makes  tho  child  in  the  first  place  at  home  amid  the 
realitit  s  that  enriound  his  abo  le."  The  first  eftorts  to  carry  out  the  idea  were  prob- 
ably made  in  Pestalozzi^s  school  at  Yverdnn.  J.  \V.  Henning,  one  of  Peetalozzi's 
assistants,  in  his  €ber  die  Methode  beim  geognuib^licn  Unterrich^,  Iferteu,  1812, , 
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a  work  in  which  he  probably  had  the  assistauco  of  Rittor,  lays  down  four  courses  of 
geographical  instmotion.  He  describes  the  first  or  elementary  course  as  **  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  neighborhood,"  in  which  the  pupil  should  lay  the  foundations  for 
his  future  study  of  physical,  political,  and  mathematical  geography,  and  prescribes 
excursions  in  field  and  forest  as  the  method  of  teaching.  Later  writers,  as  Wilhelmi 
in  his  Ideen  ueber  GeographiOi  Lohse  in  his  Der  methodische  Unterricht  in  der  Geo- 
graphic, Ziemann  in  his  Der  geographische  Unterricht,  and  others,  further  developed 
the  subject.  But  as  the  scientific  concept  of  geography  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
this  earlier  work  in  home  geography  naturally  took  a  purely  topographical  direction, 
and  after  a  few  lessons  on  cardinal  points,  etc.,  proceeded  at  once  to  study  the 
neighborhood  as  a  political  division. 

The  book  that  first  worked  out  a  course  of  homo  geography  in  harmony  with  the 
modem  idea  of  geography  was  F.  A.  Finger's  Anweisung  zum  Unterrichto  in  der 
Heimat^kunde.  First  published  in  1844,  it  appeared  in  a  sixth  edition  in  1887.  For 
Finger  home  geography  is  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  earth.  The  "home  "  is  the 
region  that  we  can  see,  travel  over  on  foot ;  the  mountains,  woods,  and  brooks  that  sur- 
round US ;  the  clouds,  sun,  and  stars  of  the  heavens  above  us.  **  We  do  not  make  politi- 
cal divisions  our  limit;  *  •  *  that  would  be  an  unnatural  restriction."  Finger 
bases  his  lessons  on  Weinheim,  which  is  in  Baden,  but  on  the  border  looking  into  the 
beautiful  Birkenau  Valley,  which  is  Hessian.  **  If  the  pupils  point  out  to  me  the  lovely 
Seech  forest  northeast  from  Wagenberge,  shall  I  say,  *  Stop,  children ;  that  is  Hes- 
sian'f"  In  answer  to  the  question,  What  features  of  the  home  shall  bo  studied? 
Finger  replies  that  home  geography  is  a  preparation  for  tho  study  of  geography 
proper,  and  should  consider  such  topics  as  will  reappear  in  that  study.  "  What  does 
geography  teach f  Geography  makes  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  earth;  it 
teadies  its  size  and  form;  its  motions  on  its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun;  •  *  * 
it  teaches  tho  distribution  of  land  and  water;  it  shows  the  separation  into  conti- 
nents and  oceans;  it  considers  tho  position,  size,  boundaries,  surface,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, inhabitants,  etc.,  of  each  land.  *  *  .  *  As  aids,  geography  uses  globes 
and  maps,  representations  of  things,  not  the  things  themselves;  it  also  draws  maps." 
All  these  topics  have,  as  Finger  shows,  their  typo  in  the  home.  The  following  par- 
tial synopsis  of  the  lessons  in  his  "  First  step  "  for  children  between  tho  ages  of  6 
and  8  will  show  how  he  works  out  this  principle: 

Schoolroom;  things  in  the  schoolroom;  before,  behind,  right,  left,  above,  below; 
first  exercise  in  drawing  (plan  of  schoolroom,  of  room  at  home) ;  the  sun  and  moon; 
rain,  hail,  thunder,  lightning;  garden;  sunset;  clouds;  rainbow;  shadows;  school- 
house  ;  tho  sun  moves  to  the  right  hand ;  the  moon  moves  to  the  right  hand ;  south ; 
west;  east;  north;  spnng;  southeast;  stars,  snow,  ice,  short  days,  wintm-;  occupa- 
tions of  men,  etc. 

Tho  second  step  reviews  and  expands  theso  topics,  adding  now  ones,  such  as  rain- 
bow, aurora,  seasons,  storms,  and  extends  the  map  drawing  beyond  the  school  limits 
into  tlie  town.  Finger  points  out  that  as  soon  as  home  geography  has  accomplished 
its  end  of  laying  tho  foundation  for  later  study  of  geography  and  training  to  tho  use 
of  maps,  etc.,  its  usefulness  ceases.  Its  value  lies  in  tho  fact  that  its  subject-matter 
can  be  directly  observed,  described,  and  represented  by  the  pupils.  Any  attempt  to 
extend  the  courso  beyond  what  the  pupil  can  see  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  upon 
which  home  geography  depends,  llonce  Finger  protests  against  passing  from  the 
homo  to  county,  county  to  state  (or  their  German  equivalents),  state  to  native  land, 
and  so  on  to  the  earth.  "  W^hen  home  geography  is  completed,  and  before  studying 
single  countries,  we  pass  to  the  earth  as  a  whole."  This  view  of  Finger's  was  shared 
by  Henning,  who  declares  it  to  be  absurd,  almost  impossible,  and  at  variance  with 
the  order  of  development  of  tho  human  mind  and  tho  nature  of  geography,  *^  to  lead 
the  child  from  his  birthplace  as  center  in  continually  widening  circles  to  a  conscious- 
ness and  buildin|5  up  of  tho  idea  of  the  earth." 

Finger's  Anweisung  has  a  worthy  companion  in  Matzat's  Methodik  des  geographi- 
schen  Unterrichts,  published  in  1885.  This  work  covers  tho  entire  field  of  geograph- 
ical teaching,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  fully  hereafter.  It  comprises 
two  parts,  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic.  The  analytic  section  lays  down  the  princi- 
ples of  geographical  method  and  consists  of  an  empirical  and  a  theoretical  part.  It 
will  bo  readily  seen  that  Matzat  has  a  philosophical  head.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Herbart  and  Ziller,  and  though  tho  first  part  of  his  book  is  by  no  means  easy 
reading,  it  will  repay  any  eflfbrt  it  may  cost.  In  the  synthetic  division  he  marks  out 
a  complete  geographical  course,  giving  the  lessons  for  each  day  of  tho  year.  Tho 
first  thirty-eight  lessons  are  given  to  home  geography.  Matzat  makes  a  (to  my  mind) 
well-grounded  distinction  between  home  knowledge  and  geographical  home  knowl- 
edge (Heimatknnde  und  geographische  Heimatkunde).  His  order  of  lesson  is  as 
follows : 

Heaven  and  earth;  horizon;  vertical  and  horizontal;  plan  of  schoolroom,  1 :  100 
(mf-tric  measures) ;  cardinal  points ;  plan  of  school  building  and  neighborhood,  1 :  1000 
(metric  measures);  reduction  of  this  plan  to  1:10,000;  measuring  angles;  plan  of 
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school  grounds,  1 :  10,000  (pace  measures) ;  elevations ;  profile  of  tbe  school  ffronnds, 
1 :  10,000 ;  representation  of  relief  on  tlie  principle  the  steeper  the  darker  the  shading ; 
reduction  of  plan  to  1:100,000;  map  of  neighborhood  of  school  grounds,  1:1,000,000; 
relief  model  of  neighborhood  of  school  grounds;  first  wall  map  of  neighborhood  of 
school  grounds;  relief  expressed  by  shading  as  above;  movement  of  the  sun  from 
beginning  of  May  to  end  of  September;  second  wall  map  of  neighborhood  of  school 

grounds,  colored  in  flat  tints,  the  higher  the  darker;  profile  through  the  neighbor- 
ood,  1:100,000. 

It  will  bo  noticed  tbat  Matzat  first  develops  the  idea  of  the  horizon  as  the  visible 
limit  of  homo  geop^raphy,  and  then  proceeds  from  the  schoolhouse  as  center  of  horizon 
to  study  the  neighborhood.  This  was  the  method  of  Dr.  Friederich  Kapp,  as 
developed  in  his  Zeichnende  Erdkunde  (Minden,  1837);  the  present  writer  has 
employed  it  for  many  years  and  finds  it  more  satisfactory  than  any  other.  Matzat 
differs  from  Finger  in  following  home  geography  by  a  study  of  the  native  coontryy 
combined  with  lessons  on  the  constellations,  further  movements  of  the  sun,  etc.; 
then  Germany,  Europe,  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  the  continents  and  the  oceans,  with 
lessons  on  equinox,  solstice,  day,  hour,  year,  calendar,  moon,  pole,  meridian,  etc. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  school  of  which  Matzat  is  principal  the 
course  in  geography  runs  parallel  with  a  course  in  history,  the  latter  commencing 
with  Germany. 

E.  G6pfert(Ueberden  Unterricht  in  der  Heimatskunde)  proposes  three  successive 
courses  in  home  geography :  The  first  has  for  its  object  to  obtain  a  geographical  pic- 
ture of  the  homo  as  to  position,  size,  relief,  etc. ;  the  second  employs  itself  in  com- 
paring and  grouping  the  facts  already  acquired ;  the  third  consists  in  a  systematic 
study  ot  the  home  in  all  its  geographical  features.  Each  of  these  courses  would  in 
turn  form  the  introduction  to  a  correspondiug  course  in  geography  proper.  In  each 
the  passage  would  be  from  the  homo  directly  to  the  earth  as  a  whole.  In  the  words 
of  Gopfert,  "  With  the  ending  of  the  course  in  home  geography  we  step  beyond  the 
limits  of  sense  apprehension  and  resort  to  representations,  and  among  these  the 
globe  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  to  understand." 

•^  I  have  tried,  in  discussing  the  three  works  named  above,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
importance  attached  by  European  teachers  of  geography  to  home  geography  as  a 
foundation  for  systematic  geography  and  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  As  was  remarked,  in  the  beginning,  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  form 
,a  library  in  itself.  The  views  set  forth  by  advocates  of  the  study  of  home  geography 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  phenomena  of  the  home  region,  types  and  analo- 
gies are  to  bo  sought  for  all  the  concepts  that  will  be  met  with  in  advanced  geo- 
graphical study. 

2.  Hence  the  limits  of  home  geography  are  determined  by  these  prospective 
requirements  of  future  work.  As  these  include  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  etc.  (mathematical  geography,  so  called),  form,  relief,  hydrography,  and  other 
features  of  physical  structure,  organic  life,  man,  etc.,  all  these  must  find  their 
begiunings  and  fundamental  concepts  in  home  geography. 

3.  Tbe  study  of  the  geographical  aspects  or  tho  homo  is  obviously  primarily  a 
study  of  its  physical  features;  hence  to  proceed  by  political  divisions,  township, 
county,  etc.,  is  to  violate  the  fundamental  idea  of  homo  geography. 

4.  A  leading  purpose  of  homo  geography  is  to  train  tho  pupil  to  map  reading  by 
establishing  a  relation  between  geographical  elements  and  their  representation. 

5.  Each  grade  of  geographical  teaching  (primary,  grammar,  high-school)  should 
have  its  preparatory  course  in  home  geoCTaphy. 

6.  Homo  geography  once  completed,  the  next  step  is  to  the  globe  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  earth.  When  the  limits  of  the  pupiPs  field  of  observation  is  reached, 
the  work  of  home  geography  is  completed. 

7.  The  order  of  teaching  may  be  stated  as  follows :  First,  the  pupil  is  led  to  observe 
the  geographical  fact.  Second,  he  is  led  to  describe  it.  Third,  ho  is  taught  to  rep- 
resent it.  This  order  is  true  of  all  geographical  work,  and  is  not  restricted  to  home 
geography. 

Note. — German  spelling  varies  between  '^  Heimatskunde"  and  "Heimatknnde" — 
the  latter  is  the  more  modern  form,  but  in  quoting  titles  I  have  always  used  the 
author's  spelling,  gtrictly  speaking,  '*  Heimatkundo"  means  home  knowledge,  bat 
is  interpreted  by  tho  majority  to  mean  home  geography.  Some  writers,  however, 
give  it  the  broader  signification,  and  include  all  the  facts  of  the  home  in  their  les- 
sons. Hence  the  distinction  quoted  above  from  Matzat  between  a  general  home 
knowledge,  including  all  facts  of  the  home,  zoological,  botanical,  historical,  etc, 
and  a  geographical  home  knowledge  forming  a  special  prep.aration  for  fiiture  geo- 
graphical work.  In  this  case  general  home  knowledge  would  be  the  work  of  the  first 
and  second  school  years.  Geographical  home  knowledge  would  commence  in  tbe 
third  school  year.     The  question  whether  work  in  home  geography  should  begin 
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in  the  first  or  in  the  third  school  year,  often  fxuite  sharply  discussed,  is  really  a 
question  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word.    . 

///.  The  wall  map  aa  the  foundation  of  geographical  teaching. — The  pupil,  having 
completed  his  course  in  home  geography,  is  assumed  to  have  acquired  the  power  to 
read  maps.  Hence  the  success  of  his  after  course  depends  mainly  upon  the  thorongh- 
ness  of  this  elementary  work.  He  has  nassed  hoyoud  the  limits  of  direct  personal 
ohservation  and  must  henceforth  depend  upon  the  observations  of  others,  recorded  in 
maps  and  books,  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge.  Since  all  classes  of  geographi- 
cal facts  can  bo  represented  on  m^ps,  and  since  ono  map  may  record  the  results 
reached  by  many  explorers  and  investigators,  it  follows  that  the  study  of  the  map 
must  occupy  a  chief  place  in  geographical  teaching.  This  is  a  point  repeatedly 
insisted  upon  by  German  and  Swiss  writers  upon  methods  in  geography.  Expres- 
sions such  ns  the  following  aro  of  frequent  occurrence : 

**Tho  map,  the  truest  representation  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  which  explorers 
have  recorded  their  experiences,  is  the  chief  means  of  geographical  instniction." 
"We  must  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  gives  his  interpretation  to  tlio  cartographio 
signs ;  that  he  reads  into  and  out  ot  the  map  the  correct  geographical  relations.  Map 
reading  is  the  foundation  of  geographical  instruction  in  the  second  grade  of  work. 
It  was  prepared  for  in  the  first  grade  (homo  geography) ;  hero  it  Avillbo  broadened 
and  deepened." 

An  excellent  little  manual  (Ptaschnik's  I^itfadeu  beim  Lesen  der  geografischen 
Karten)  recognizes  this  idea  in  its  title,  and  Geister^s  Atlas  fUr  die  ifeimatskundo 
der  Schweiz  is  an  example  of  its  complete  realization.  In  its  twelve  maps  the  pupils 
of  the  Swiss  schools  can  read  an  answer  to  any  question  respecting  their  native 
land. 

Good  instruction  in  goographv  from  this  point  of  view  will  not  consist  in  looking 
up  answers  to  "map  questions  "—in  memorizing  a  mass  of  descriptive  text,  in  point- 
ing out  places  upon  a  so-called  "outline  map" — but  in  a  well-ordered  reading  from 
the  map  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  in  after  work  in  fixing  and  defining  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained.  Such  a  course  implies  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  maps— 
the  wall  map,  from  which,  with  the  teacher's  help,  the  pupil  reads  the  main  points 
of  his  lesson ;  the  hand  map  of  his  atlas  or  geography,  m  which  he  reviews  and 
makes  his  own  the  ideas  presented  in  the  lesson.  It  further  implies  the  division  of 
the  lesson  hour  into  two  parts — the  first  half  devoted  to  a  reproduction  of  the  lesson 
of  the  preceding  day,  the  second  half  to  teaching  a  new  lesson.  These  lessons  are 
not  assigned;  they  are  taught;  and  the  pupil  carries  away  from  the  classroom  an 
imperishable  geographical  jiicturo  of  the  region  studied — a  picture  which  he  has 
himself  read  from  the  map,  and  to  enlarge  and  complete  which  he  needs  only  more 
complete  maps.  Tho  wall  map,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  geographical  teaching, 
the  hand  map  its  adjunct.  The  class  work  is  centered  upon  tho  wall  map,  the 
pupil's  individual  work  upon  the  hand  map. 

In  tho  paper  on  homo  geography  it  was  stated  that  there  aro  throe  steps  in  each 
lesson  in  geofjraphy — observation,  description,  and  representation— and  that  this 
order  of  teachmgis  not  confined  to  the  work  in  home  geography,  but  applies  to  every 
grade.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  tho  wall  map  takes  the  place  of  tho  home  as  a 
field  of  observation ;  that  in  both  cases  the  pupil  describes  what  he  has  observed  and 
in  like  manner  represents  it.  Of  this  last  in  connection  with  reading  from  the  wall 
map  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  future  article,  and  will  at  present  attend  exclu- 
sively to  tho  work  of  observing  and  describing.  This  will  be  best  understood  from 
an  actual  example,  which,  however,  will  mainly  show  the  results  rather  than  the 
process  of  map  reading.  Intelligent  teachers  will  readily  understand  that  nothing 
18  to  bo  told  the  pupil  which  ho  can  see  for  himself,  and  that,  while  at  first  he  may  he 
assisted  in  the  verbal  expression  of  tho  results,  ho  must  be  gradually  trained  to  self- 
dependence  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  lesson  is  the  relief  map  of  continental  Europe.  In  some 
previous  lesson  the  pupil  has  read  from  the  Avail  map  tho  triangular  form  of  the  con- 
tinental mass  of  Europe  and  has  noted  its  west,  east,  southwest,  and  southeast  angles. 
It  is  to  the  relief  of  this  continental  triangle  thjit  his  attention  is  now  directed. 
Something  like  tho  following  will  be  the  result — it  being  assumed  that  the  pupil 
understands  tho  way  in  which  highlands,  lowlands,  etc.,  are  represented  on  the  map: 

Teachkr.  Look  at  the  map  and  tell  mo  in  what  part  of  continental  Europe  you 
find  the  lowland  represented,  in  what  part  tho  highland. 

Pupil.  Tho  lowland  is  in  the  northeast.    The  highland  is  in  the  southwest. 

T.  Look  at  tho  map  again  and  tell  me  if  it  is  all  lowland  in  the  northeast. 

P.  Some  small  highlands  are  represented  there. 

T.  Is  the  southwest  all  highlands? 

P.  There  are  some  small  lowlands  in  diff*erent  parts  of  the  highlands. 

T.  State  what  you  have  learned  from  tho  map. 

P.  Northeast  continental  Europe  is  mostly  lowland.  Southeast  continental  Europe 
is  mostly  highland. 
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T.  In  what  direction  must  I  draw  a  line  to  separate  the  lowland  from  the 
highland? 

P.  From  northwest  to  southeasf.- 

T.  Someone  may  point  to  the  northwest  part  of  the  liighLaniL  What  river  has 
ita  mouth  just  above  itf 

P.  The  Rhine. 

T.  Someone  may  point  to  the  southeast  part  of  the  highland.  What  river's  mouth 
just  above  it? 

P.  The  Danube. 

T.  Between  what  points,  then,  may  my  lino  dividing  the  lowland  from  the  highland 
extend  ? 

P.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  River  southeast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
River. 

T.  This  line  is  called  the  mountain  diagonal  of  Europe.  You  may  state  how  the 
lowland  part  of  continental  Europe  is  divided  from  the  highland  part. 

P.  Lowland  continental  Europe  is  separated  from  highland  continental  Europe 
by  the  mountain  diagonal,  a  line  drawn  from  the  month  of  the  Rhino  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  River.  Northeast  of  this  line  the  surface  is  mostly  lowland; 
southwest  mostly  highland. 

T.  Wo  will  now  attend  to  the  highland  part  of  continental  Europe.  In  what 
direction  must  I  draw  a  line  from  the  northwest  end  of  the  mountain  diagonal  to 
clear  the  highland  on  its  west  side? 

P.  Southwest. 

T.  In  what  direction  to  reach  the  southeast  end  of  the  mountain  diagonal? 

P.  East. 

T.  What,  then,  is  the  form  of  highland  continental  Europe?  What  are  its  bound- 
ing lines? 

P.  Highland  continental  Europe  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  its  bounding  lines 
being  the  mountain  diagonal  on  the  northeast  side,  a  line  drawn  southwest  from  the 
Rhine  River  mouth  on  the  northwest  side,  and  a  line  drawn  east  to  the  Danube  River 
mouth  on  the  south  side. 

T.  Look  at  the  map  and  tell  mc  which  part  of  the  highland  is  the  highest. 

P-  The  south. 

T.  Of  what  does  this  highest  part  consist? 

P.  Mountain  chains. 

T.  What  name  do  you  give  to  several  mountain  chains  extending  in  one  general 
direction? 

P.  A  mountain  system. 

T.  This  mountain  system  is  called  the  Alps.  You  may  state  what  you  have  learned 
about  the  south  part  of  the  highland. 

P.  The  highest  part  of  the  nighland  of  continental  Europe  is  in  the  south.  It 
consists  of  many  mountain  chains  forming  the  mountain  system  of  the  Alps. 

T.  Look  at  the  map  and  tell  me  how  you  see  the  rest  of  the  highland  represented. 

P.  Broad  spaces  bounded  by  mountain  chains. 

T.  These  broad  spaces  are  plateaus  and  elevated  river  basins.  How  do  they  com- 
pare with  the  Alps  as  to  height? 

P.  They  are  lower. 

T.  In  what  direction  do  they  lie  from  the  Alps? 

P.  West,  north,  and  east. 

T.  You  told  me  that  there  were  several  small  lowlands  in  different  parts  of  the 
highland.  See  if  there  arc  any  of  these  between  the  Alps  and  the  plateaus  and  river 
basins  and  to  what  rivers  they  belong. 

P.  There  is  one  southwest  of  the  Alps  and  another  in  the  east.  The  southwest 
lowland  belongs  to  the  Rhine,  the  cast  lowland  to  the  Danube. 

T.  Look  at  the  plateau  region  north  of  the  central  part  of  the  Alps  and  see  whether 
it  is  joined  to  or  separated  from  them. 

P.  It  is  joined  to  the  Alps. 

T.  This  region  of  plateaus,  elevated  river  basins,  and  mountains  is  called  the 
middle  mountain  and  plateau  system  of  Europe.  The  word  "  middle  "  has  reference 
to  its  elevation,  which  is  not  so  high  as  the  Alps  and  not  so  low  as  some  other  moun- 
tains, etc.,  of  continental  Europe  which  lie  outside  this  region.  You  may  state 
what  you  have  learned  about  this  part  of  the  highland. 

P.  A  region  of  plateaus,  elevated  river  basins,  and  mountains  lies  west,  north,  and 
east  of  the  Alps.  It  is  called  the  middle  mountain  and  plateau  system  of  Europe. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Alps  in  the  west  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  River,  in  the 
east  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  River,  and  is  joined  to  the  Alps  in  the  center  on 
their  north  side. 

This  may  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  method  pursued.  The  next  step  would  be 
a  more  detailed  study  tirst  of  the  Alps  and  then  of  the  plateau  region — the  amount 
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of  detail  and  the  mcthoil  of  presentation  being  governed  by  the  grade  of  pupils 
iustrueted.  A  Hummary  of  the  results  of  an  exercise  in  reading  the  contour  of  Far- 
ther India  will  furnish  an  example  of  more  specialised  work.  It  is  taken  from  an 
article  by  Director  Heiland,  of  the  Weimar  Seminary : 

**  Farther  India  hits  the  form  of  a  triangle;  its  base  line  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
between  90°  and  110^  east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  between  the  Ganges- 
Brahmaputra  Delta  and  the  meridian  of  Hainan  Island.  The  vertex  is  Cape  Buro 
in  li^  north  latitude,  on  the  same  meridian  as  Cape  Tcheljnskin,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Asia.  Base  is  to  height  as  3  to  4.  Length  from  north  to  south  is  2^^  —  1^^ 
X  60  (geographical  miles).  Length  of  base  is  110^  —  IKP  X  55  (geographical  miles). 
Direction  of  west  coast  is  from  northwest  to  southeast,  interrupted  by  the  Gulf  of 
Martalan.  It  has  three  natural  divisions:  (1)  from  BrsUimapntra-Gacges  Delta  to 
tho  Irrawaddi ;  (2)  to  the  angle  of  Malacca;  (3)  to  Capo  Buro.  Direction  of  1  and  3 
west-northwest  to  south-southeast — of  2  north  to  sonth.     Lengths  equal." 

The  render  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  examples  is  taken  from  parts  of 
a  course  that  imply  much  previous  work  upon  other  countries  and  instruction  in 
terminology,  modes  of  representation  upon  tho  wall  map,  etc.  Furtlicr,  this  work 
in  reading  and  describing  would  l>e  accompanied  by  corresponding  work  in  repre- 
senting both  by  teacher  and  pupil — omitted  here,  since  it  will  be  nilly  treated  m  a 
specialarticlo. 

Such  work  implies  good  wall  maps.  Good  wall  maps  are  maps  that  represent  tho 
surface  of  a  country  as  it  is — its  highlands  and  lowlands,  plateaus,  mountains,  etc. 
Maps  giving  political  divisions  only,  with  a  few  indications  of  mountain  chains  but 
with  no  delineation  of  highlands  and  lowlands,  are  absolutely  worthless  for  any 
intelligent  work  in  geography.  When  the  pupil  was  working  in  homo  geography 
he  saw  before  him  a  collection  of  natural  features,  elevations  and  depressions — 
plains,  hills,  and  valleys.  He  first  of  all  studied  tho  physical  features  of  his  homo 
and  traced  tho  political  divisions  within  the  lines  given  by  these  physical  features. 
Why,  when  he  comes  to  study  the  map  as  a  means  of  acquiring  geographical  knowl- 
edge, t.hould  this  be  reversed  ? 

Tho  writer  pursues  the  course  above  described  in  his  classes  in  the  Michigan  State 
normal  school.  Every  topic — climate,  vegetation,  commercial  relations — is  studied  in 
the  same  way,  tho  basis  being  tho  excellent  wall  maps  of  Professor  Guyot,  supple 
minted  by  Von  Haardt's  Karto  der  Alpen  and  similar  aids.  Ho  hoi>es  at  some  future 
time  to  add  to  his  tools  tho  wall  relief  maps  now  used  in  some  of  the  best  European 
Bcliools,  of  which  more  in  a  future  article  on  relief  work.  He  Avould  not  willingly 
adopt  any  other  method  of  teaching  geography  than  the  method  of  map  reading  from 
the  wall  map.  I  can  not  close  this  article  better  than  in  tho  words  of  Director  Hei- 
land^  whose  lesson  on  Farther  India  was  quoted  above: 

**  The  wall  map  is  the  foundation  of  the  work.  This  place  belongs  to  it  as  the  rela- 
tively best  means  of  geographical  instruction.  This  corresponds  to  what  is  the  estab- 
lished method  in  instruction  in  home  geography,  in  natural  science,  in  drawing.  Cer- 
tain fundamental  geographical  concepts  can  bo  formed  only  by  a  direct  studj'  of  tho 
map.  Tho  wall  map  should  further  form  the  fmmdation  of  this  work  because  tho 
self-activity  of  the  pupil  is  thereby  most  surely  promoted.  Only  when  map  readiug 
forms  the  beginning  and  center  of  the  study  of  country,  and  when  tho  pupil  by  tho 
exercise  of  his  own  powers  masters  the  material  presented  in  tho  map,  can  this  bo 
reached.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  where  previous  instruction  in  homo 
geography  has  not  made  tho  pupil  skilled  in  understanding  tho  symbols  of  a  map 
and  has  not  established  a  close  and  living  relation  between  the  representation  and 
the  object  represeutetl,  geographical  teaching  plays  on  an  instrument  without 
strings.*' 

IV,  Map  reading, — Ono  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  recent  European  discus- 
sions of  geographical  methods  is  an  insistanco  upon  the  importance  of  map  reading 
as  tho  fouuilation  of  all  gooil  work  in  teaching  geography.  This  topic  has  already 
been  touched  upon  in  tho  papers  on  home  geography  and  use  of  tho  wall  map,  but 
its  great  importance  will  perhaps  warrant  a  more  detailed  treatment.  ITie  principle 
of  map  reading  is  involved  in  Froebel's  statement  that  man  develops  himself  by 
making  the  external  internal  and  tho  internal  external.  The  pupil  in  the  study  of 
homo  geography  has  mado  tho  characteristics  of  the  external  features  of  his  ncigh- 
borhofMl  the  basis  for  mental  pictures  of  tbeni,  and  has  associated  with  these  internal 
concepts  the  mode  of  representing  them.  Ho  must  now  reverse  the  process,  must 
read  into  the  wall  and  the  hand  map  these  concepts,  and  by  describing  and  repre- 
senting whathcftnds  there  delineated  give  them  external  presentation.  **  Knowl- 
edge of  the  map,"  says  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  German  educational  journal,  **i3 
the  most  important  thing  \\\  geographical  teaching.  Hcnco  systematic  map  reading 
TQUst  be  pursued  from  the  very  beginning,  *  *  *  The  pupil  should  study  the  map 
intelligently  and  should  traui^late  its  signs  into  the  forms  for  which  they  stand,  so 
that  tho  map  will,  as  it  were,  descriho  to  him  and  paint  for  him  vivid  pictures  of 
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tlie  earth.  The  map  is  an  unknown  region  of  the  earth  in  which  the  pupil  makes 
discoveries.  In  spirit  he  takes  ship  ana  traverses  the  oceans;  he  lands  and  explores 
the  continents;  discovers  the  bays,  peninsulas,  islands;  crosses  plains  and  deserts; 
climhs  the  mountains,  and  penetrates  their  passes  and  valleys." 

So  II.  Funk,  in  his  Ueber  die  Anschaulichkeit  des  geographischen  Untcrrichtes  mit 
besondercr  Beriicksichtigungdes  Kartenlescus,  says :  **  The  teacher  must  I'ase  his 
inRtriiction  upon  the  map.  Whatever  the  pupil  can  find  for  himself  by  attentive 
consideration  of  the  map  shouhl  not  be  told  him."  J.  S.  Gerster,  in  his  Geographie 
der  Gegenwart,  says:  ** Geographical  instruction  has  especially  to  provide  for  devel- 
oping tho  self-activity  of  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  by  diligent  map  reading 
on  the  pupil's  part.  Let  tho  teacher  dispense  with  tho  text-book,  rely  wholly  upon 
tho  map,  and  lead  tho  pupil  to  discover  the  fundamental  physical  features  of  each 
country  for  himself.  Such  a  course  habituates  tho  pupil  to  independent  research  and 
compels  him  always  to  think  while  studying  tho  map." 

Prof.  II.  Wagner,  in  his  address  before  the  second  German  Geographical  Congress, 
declared  that  **  tho  intensive  study  of  the  map  is  the  central  point  of  all  geo^aphical 
teachings."  E.  H.  Oberliinder,  of  the  Grimma  Teachers^  Seminary,  in  his  Der  geo- 
graphischellnterricht  nach  denGrundsatzenderRitter*schenSehule,  writes:  **  Wnat 
the  pupil  can  himself  read  from  tho  map  and  what  he  can  infer  from  a  study  of  it 
the  teacher  should  not  tell  him.  Ho  must  rather  by  his  questions  lead  the  pupil  to 
express  his  knowledge.  Through  analytical  questions  the  teacher  must  guide  the 
pupil  to  describe,  upon  the  basis  of  the  map,  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  forms 
of  aland,  its  hydrography  and  its  topography.  Through  developing  questions  he 
should  lead  him  to  determine  the  climate,  productions,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  the  natu- 
ral features."  Matzat,  in  a  passage  too  long  for  quotation,  says  in  substance  that 
tho  study  of  regions  outside  the  home  begins  when  thei)upil  has  acquired  the  power 
to  read  maps.  Tho  process  consists  in  the  pupil's  studying  the  geographical  objects 
on  wall  and  hand  map  and  framing  his  own  descriptions  of  them.  The  description 
is  at  first  guided  by  the  teacher's  questions,  but  as  tho  pupil  learns  the  what  and 
the  how  of  map  reading  ho  must  be  required  to  work  more  and  more  independently. 
The  verbal  expression  is  a  sign  for  the  teacher  that  the  pupil  has  the  geographical 
concept  in  his  mind,  a  still  further  and  more  positive  i)roof  being  the  power  to  rep- 
resent what  has  been  observed  and  described. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  the  foregoing  quotations  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
good  work  in  map  reading  must  proceed.  An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  apply 
these  ideas  to  a  concrete  example— North  America.  It  is  premised  that  a  good  wall 
map  hangs  in  view  of  the  class,  a  map  which  by  either  drawing  or  coloring  shows 
not  only  topography  and  hydrography  but  also  the  distribution  of  highlands  and 
lowlands,  and  the  altitude  and  character  of  mountains.  Any  map  that  does  not  do 
this  has  no  place  in  the  schoolroom.  It  may  have  its  uses  as  a  reference  map  for 
ascertaining  the  location  of  towns,  boundaries,  railroads,  etc.,  but  as  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  gco<jraphy  it  is  not  merely  valueless — it  is  positively  injurious.  The 
pupils  have  before  ttiem  the  corresponding  baud  map  of  their  atlases  or  geographies. 
These  equally  with  the  wall  map  should  show  the  physic  al  features.  German  and 
Swiss  school  chihlren  have  an  advantage  over  their  American  compeers  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  do  good  atlases  published  independently  from  text-books  abound,  but 
the  maps  composing  thorn  can  be  separately  purchased;  hence,  tlie  best  map  for  tho 
purpose  in  view  can  always  be  used.  Guyot  s  may  be  cited  as  fultilling  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  wall  map;  Appleton's  and  the  Eclectic,  among  others,  of  good  hand 
maps.     Under  the  conditions  stated  let  us  proceed  to  read  the  map  of  North  America.  . 

1.  Explanation  of  map. — What  it  represents.  Origin  of  name  America.  Why 
North  America?  (Refer  to  globe,  which  should  be  present  at  every  lesson,  for  answer 
to  this  question  and  the  two  following:)  In  whicli  hemisphere,  reckoned  from  the 
equator?    In  which  from  meridian  of  r  errof 

S.  Projection  lines. — In  what  direction  do  the  parallels  of  latitude  curve?  How, 
then,  must  east  and  west  be  determined?  Find  meridian  of  97^^  west  from  Greenwich 
or  20^  west  from  Washington.  In  what  direction  does  it  extend?  In  what  direction 
the  meridian  west  of  it?  East  of  it?  W^hat  rule  must  we  observe  in  judging  of 
directions  north,  south?  What  angle  does  the  meridiau  of  dl^  west  from  Greenwich 
make  with  the  parallels  of  latitude?    Why  are  tho  parallels  drawn  in  curved  lines? 

S.  Position. — («)  Relative  position.  Position  of  home  found  on  map  of  North 
America  and  on  globe.  Pupils  mark  this  position  with  a  small  cross  upon  their  hand 
maps.  Find  the  most  nortliern  point  of  Korth  America.  How  far  from  tho  home? 
Measure  with  scale  of  miles.  How  many  degrees  between  the  home  and  this  point? 
Proceed  similarly  with  south,  west,  and  east  points  of  North  America. 

(6)  Absolute  position. — Latitude  and  longitude  of  north  point  of  North  America 
(Boothia  Peninsula).  What  parallel  runs  south  of  it  (70^  N.)?  What  parallel 
north  of  it  (80^  N.)?  Take  the  space  between  70^  N.  and  north  point  of  Boothia 
with  dividers  or  on  a  strip  of  paper  and  see  how  many  times  it  is  contained  between 
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70*^  N.  and  80^  N,  (about  live  times).  How  many  degrees,  then,  is  north  point  of 
Bootbia  north  of  parallel  of  70°  N.  f  (Two  degrees.)  Wliat,  then,  is  the  latitude  of 
tbe  most  northern  point  of  North  America?  (72^  N.  Lat.)  Proceed  similarly  with 
longitude.     Repeat  with  south,  west,  and  cast  points  of  North  America. 

4,  Boundaries, — This  needs  no  illustration. 

5,  Coastline, — Find  the  strait  that  joins  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Namef  Find  the  most  easterly  point  of  North  America.  Name?  Direction  of  coast 
from  Bering  Strait  to  Belle  Isle  Strait?  Length  measured  with  scale. of  miles. 
Starting  from  Bering  Strait  what  do  wo  first  pass?  (A  bay.^  Name?  (Kotzebue 
Sound.)  What  next?  (A  cape.)  Name?  (Lisburne.)  Next?  (A  cape.)  Name? 
(Barrow.)  Next?  (A  river  mouth,  Colville;  another  river  mouth,  Mackenzie.)  A 
capo  (Bathurst).  A  strait  (Union).  A  bay  (Coronation).  A  river  mouth  (Copper- 
mine), etc.     Treat  remaining  coasts  in  same  manner. 

6,  Foi^m, — How  many  oceans  bound  North  America?  How  long  is  its  northeast 
coast  ?  How  wide  at  its  most  southern  part  ?  (Runs  to  a  point.)  What  form,  then, 
has  North  America?    (Triangular.) 

This  triangular  form  is  sometimes  called  the  stem  or  trunk  of  the  continent:  the 
peninsulas  and  islands  the  branches.  What  shape  is  the  continental  stem  of  North 
America? 

7,  FeMinsulas. — Read  from  map  in  same  order  as  coast. 

S.  Islands. — What  body  of  water  lies  north  of  North  America  and  west  of  97°  W. 
from  Greenwich?  (Melville  Sound.)  How  many  straits  lead  out  of  it?  Name  them: 
iiretsonth,  then  west,  north,  east.  What  is  this  sound  surrounded  by?  (Islands.) 
How  many  ?  Name  them,  beginning  west  of  McClLntock  Channel  and  passing  north- 
east and  sonth.  Other  islands)  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  If  more  islands  are 
named  than  the  teacher  thinks  it  desirable  to  have  learned,  ho  will  indicate  upon 
the  wall  map  those  that  ho  wishes  to  bo  remembered. 

9,  Dimensions. — Measure  on  map  length  of  each  side  of  triangular  form.  Compnto 
area  of  triangle  by  known  rule.  Compare  with  area  given  in  book.  Whence  tho 
difference  (allowances  made  for  projections  and  indentations)?  Measure  length  of 
North  America  on  97^  W.  from  Greenwich;  on  87^  W;  on  107^^  W. ;  from  Bering 
Strait  to  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  St.  Lncas.  Width 
on  50^  N. ;  on  70°  N. ;  on  4(F  N. ;  on  30^  N. ;  on  10^  N. ;  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  San 
Francisco  Bay;  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Cape  Menilocino;  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  How  long  would  it  take  a  train  traveling  40  miles  an  hour  to  pass 
over  each  of  these  distances? 

10.  Relief. — Teacher  explains  that  the  green  coloring  indicates  lowland — the  lighter 
tho  color,  the  higher  the  land.  The  bull'  color  indicates  highland.  White,  tho  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  (In  recent  German  maps  brown  tints  are  used  throughout — tho 
darlker,  the  higher.  On  tho  whole  this  is  to  be  preferred.)  Meanings  of  terms 
**lowland''  and  "highland."  What  parts  of  North  America  show  lowland?  What 
parts  highland?  How  many  lowlands  do  you  see?  Names  given  as  *'lowland  Mac- 
kenzie River,"  *' Hudson  Bay  lowland,"  etc.  How  many  highlands?  Names  given  as 
"Arctic  highland/^  "western  highland,"  "eastern  highland."  What  connects  east- 
cm  and  western  highland?  (Highland  north  of  St.  Lawrence  system.)  Name  given. 
What  couiiects  Lauren tian  heights  with  Arctic  highland?  The  distribution  of  high- 
lands and  lowlands  being  studied,  a  special  study  is  made  of  each.  Tho  eastern 
highland  may  servo  as  an  example.  Direction  (southwest  to  northeast.)  Position 
of  southwest  extremity ;  of  northeast.  Of  what  composed?  (Mountains  in  center, 
plateaus  western,  terraces  eastern.)  Name  of  the  mountains.  River  valleys  within 
tho  83'stcm.  Namo  rivers  in  longitudinal  valleys.  What  transverse  valleys?  In  tho 
western  highland  attention  would  bo  called  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mountains  on 
its  west  side,  diverging  to  include  tho  valleys  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin — 
uniting  at  Mount  Shasta  and  again  diverging.  In  tho  Rocky  Mountain  system  the 
difference  in  character  between  its  southern,  central,  and  northern  portions  would 
be  noted.  So  also  the  plateau  region  between  the  Rocky  and  Coast  systems  and  tho 
Great  Plains  east  of  tho  Rockies.  Similarly  the  highlands  of  Central  America  and 
of  Mexico  would  bo  noted  as  divisions  of  the  western  highland,  to  be  more  fully 
studied  when  those  countries  were  taken  up.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  features  of 
relief  that  belong  together  are  studied  together.  Thus  not  all  tho  mountains  of 
North  America  firsts  and  then  all  tho  valleys  and  next  the  plateaus,  but  rather  first  tho 
distribntion  of  highlands  and  lowlands,  next  each  of  these  separately;  but  in  each 
studying  together  features  that  belong  together  in  nature.  Thus  in  Asia,  after  trac- 
iDgthe  disposition  of  lowlands  and  highlands,  wo  might  take  up  the  special  stndy  of 
tho  great  central  highland.  Its  extent  from  tho  Mediterranean  to  tho  Pacific  would 
first  be  noted;  its  increase  in  width  from  west  to  east;  tho  contraction  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ih-'  E.  and  SS*^  N.,  forming  two  divisions,  eastern  and  wtsteni.  Next  wo 
might  take  the  enstern  highland;  study  its  extent  east  and  west,  north  and  sonth; 
ita  nearly  triangular  form ;  noto  and  describe  tho  mountains  of  its  northern,  eastern, 
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and  sontUerii  margins;  tho  mountains  crossing  ita  interior  and  tbo  dlvisioBS  (aa 
Soongaria,  Thibofry  etc.)  thns  originating.  Then,  if  desirable  (as*  would  1>«  the  case 
say  Willi  tbo  Himalaya  Mouutuins),  special  study  would  bo  made  of  each  of  theao 
bordering  mountains,  divisions,  etc. 

So  again,  if  tbo  topic  wcro  that  part  of  the  central  Enropean  bigbland  lying  north 
of  tbo  Alps  and  between  the  lihino  and  tbo  March,  ^rsi  would  bo  noted  tbo  exist- 
ence of  three  divisions  meeting  in  the  Fichtcl  Mountains— tbo  Swiss-Bavarian  pla- 
teau, tbo  Franconian  basin,  aud  the  Bohemian  basin.  Next  each  in  turn  would  be 
studied  as  to  position,  form,  boundary,  mountains,  rivers,  etc. 

In  brief,  tho  object  in  view  is  to  develop  in  tho  pupil's  mind  a  i)icturo  of  tbo  coun- 
try studied  that  will  never  leave  him,  and  a  sense  of  the  interdex)endeuce  of  related 
geographical  features. 

liow  this  observation  and  description  of  tbo  contents  of  a  map  is  to  bo  accompanied 
by  representation  of  the  things  ob^rved  and  described  will  bo  discussed  in  the  next 
paper.  For  the  present  tbo  statement  that  map  drawing  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  map  reading  must  sufllco.  I  will  in  closing  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  so  far  is  analytical — wo  have  merely  determined  tho  contenU  of  the  map. 
The  next  topic,  hydrography,  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  showing  bow  develop- 
ing questions  may  bring  out  ideas  of  tho  relations  existing  between  different  claAses 
of  geographical  phenomena. 

IJ.  Hydrography, — Our  reading  of  tho  coast  has  made  us  acquainted  with  tbo  posi- 
tion of  the  mouths  of  leading  rivers;  hence,  this  will  be  our  starting  point  for  the 
study  of  hydrography.  Questioning  should  be  first  directed  to  fixing  the  great 
drainage  areas  in  the  pupils  mind. 

What  rivers  have  their  mouths  l)etween  Bering  Strait  and  Belle  Isle  Strait!  lote 
what  ocean  do  they  discharge?  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  remaining  coaeta. 
Into  bow  many  aud  what  oceans  do  the  rivers  of  North  America  flow!  Wo  will  first 
study  tho  rivers  flowing  into  tlio  Arctic  Ocean  or  into  any  of  its  bays,  gulfs,  etc. 
Find  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Follow  it  till  first  tributary  is  reached.  la 
what  direction  do  we  go  f  ( Southeast. )  Name  of  first  tributary  f  ( Waters  of  Great 
Bear  Lake  from  east,  through  river  not  named.)  In  what  direction  frmn  this  point f 
(Southeast.)  Tributary?  (Dense  Kiver.)  What  bo<ly  of  water  do  we  reach?  (Great 
Slave  Lake.)  In  what  direction  now?  (Nearly  south.)  Some  pupils  raise  hands 
here  and  state  that  the  river  is  no  longer  called  the  Mackenzie,  but  tho  Slave  River. 
The  Slave  River  is  traced  in  Athabasca  Lako  and  the  tributary,  Peace  River,  noted 
from  Athabasca  Lake,  south  and  southwest  to  Mount  Hooker,  under  name  of  Atha- 
basca River.  Pupils  now  describe  the  river  from  sonrce  to  motith.  In  the  same  way 
two  or  three  leading  rivers  should  be  read  at  each  lesson,  and  the  remaining  rivers 
to  bo  studied  on  the  same  plan  indicated.  The  teacher  thus  reduces  the  amount  to 
be  learned  within  the  limits  ho  deems  fit,  no  matter  how  much  detail  the  map  studied 
may  contain. 

Tho  process  described  above  fixes  tho  location  of  drainage  areas,  and  traces  them 
back  to  the  relief  of  tho  land.  The  next  step  should  connect  relief  with  hydrog- 
raphy as  a  determining  cause. ,  Into  what  ocean  do  most  of  the  rivers  of  North 
America  discharge  directly  or  through  bays,  gulfs,  etc.  ?  (Atlantic.)  On  which  side 
of  North  America  is  the  greatest  elevation  of  its  surface?  (West.)  In  what  direc- 
tion i.s,  then,  its  largest  slope?  (To  the  Atlantic.)  Why  do  most  of  ita  rivers  flow 
into  tho  Atlantic?  Similarly  trace  the  influence  of  the  western  highland  upon  the 
drainago  to  tho  Pacific,  of  tho  Appalachian  highland  in  directing  the  Mississippi 
drainage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  northeast,  and  upou  the 
formation  of  tho  Atlantic  slope. 

The  pupils,- being  supposed  to  know  tbo  distinction  between  upper,  middle,  and 
low  course  of  rivers,  should  be  questioned  upon  the  relation  of  this  feature  to  relief. 
Taking  first  the  Atlantic  slope,  lead  them  to  see  that  since  tho  eastern  part  of  the 
Appalachian  highland  consista  in  succession  of  mountains,  terrace,  and  lowland,  the 
three  divisions  arc  found  fully  developed  iu  its  rivers.  Taking  next  tbo  Mississippi, 
show  that  tbo  larger  part  of  its  course  being  through  a  lowland  tends  to  reduce  the 
middle  course  in  length.  Again  show  the  reLation  between  longest  slope  and  longest 
rivers;  how  the  rivers  of  North  America  exceed  in  length  and  area  drained  those  of 
the  Old  World  as  i\  tonsequenco  of  the  predominance  of  lowlands;  how  this  length 
of  course  through  lowland  limits  their  fall  and  rate  of  current.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
describe  a  few  of  the  rivers  of  northern  North  America  east  of  the  western  high- 
land, and  a  few  of  southern  North  America.  Then  question  them  upon  their  dift'er- 
ences  to  show  that  down  to  and  including  the  St.  Lawrence  they  are  outlets  of 
chains  of  lakes,  aud  below  this  mainly  larf;o  streauks  with  numerous  branches. 

iJ*.  Climate. — Pupils  are  supposed  to  know  the  distinction  between  continental  and 
oceanic  climates,  and  between  tropical,  subtropical,  temperate,  steppe,  and  desert 
climates.  Between  what  two  parallels  of  latitude  does  North  America  lie?  What 
line  crosses  southern  North  America?    Northern  North  America?    Through 
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many  zones  does  XortU  America  extend!    Nortliem  zone?     Southern  zone  ?    Central 
zonef    Compare  as  to  temperature. 

Make  plain  to  pupils  that  tliis  is  a  division  into  so-called  mathenrntical  climate, 
and  takes  account  mainly  of  the  position  of  different  parts  of  North  America  in 
Rf  ard  to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  climate  vrul  be  further  modified  by  the 
lelief  of  North  America.  In  what  direction  docs  the  highest  line  of  elevation  cross 
North  America f  (From  north  to  Eoutli.)  In  what  direction  the  greatest  lowland f 
(North  to  south.)  In  which  half  of  North  America  is  the  greatest  highland?  In 
which  the  greatest  lowland  ?  Ui>on  what  part  of  the  map  is  the  white  placed,  show- 
iog  where  snow  remains  during  the  year  ?  Which,  then,  is  the  colder,  tlio  great  high- 
land or  the  great  lowland?  W  hich  half  of  North  America  has  the  largest  and  most 
bays  and  gulfs  ?  Into  which  half  does  the  ocean  extend  farthest  ?  What  climate  will 
the  east  half  of  Nortli  America  have?    (Oceanic. ) 

In  a  similar  manner  it  should  bo  shown  how  this  results  from  the  lower  east  half 
lying  open  to  moist  winds  from  the  Atlantic ;  how  the  latitude  of  the  lands  north  of 
the  iiuit'  of  Mexico,  and  their  accessibility  to  moist  winds  from  the  Gulf,  gives  them 
asabtropieal  climate  with  summer  rains.  Nearly  all  the  later  geographies  contain 
physical  maps  upon  which  the  line  of  northern  limit  of  trees,  etc.,  is  drawn.  This 
nay  be  used  to  point  the  contract  in  temperature  between  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
Similarly  the  continental  character  of  the  western  lialf  of  Nortli  America  east  of 
the  Pacific  region  should  be  inferred  from  the  relation  of  the  line  of  gi-eatest  eleva- 
tion to  the  moist  winds  of  the  Pacific,  So  also  the  subtropical  climate  of  California, 
the  steppe  climate  of  the  prairie  region,  etc.  If  the  map  gives  the  ocean  currents 
these  will  aid  in  reading  the  climate.  Again,  a  relation  may  be  traced  between  the 
contrast  of  east  and  west  in  climate  and  the  like  contrast  in  hydrography — between 
the  absence  of  east  and  west  lines  of  elevation  and  the  comparatively  gradual  change 
of  climate  from  north  to  south.  If  the  pupil  has  learned  in  the  primary  grade  (as 
he  should)  some  elementary  facts  about  the  climate  of  Europe,  a  few  comi>arison8  of 
latitude  in  North  America  and  in  Europe  may  be  combined  with  this  knowledge  to 
point  out  the  cooler  character  of  the  climate  of  North  America,  which  may  then  be 
traced  to  the  wider  extension  of  that  continent  toward  the  north,  the  absence  of  mar- 
ginal mountains  to  protect  it  from  arctic  winds,  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  etc. 

IS,  Vegttation, — A  majority  of  our  beat  geographies  give  upon  their  physical  maps 
the  line  of  limit  of  trees,  etc.,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  best  German  maps,  and 
indicate  the  localities  of  leading  varieties  of  vegetHition.  When  studying  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  entire  earth  the  grouping  into  zones  and  regions,  as  of  palm  and  banana, 
]ieedle-leaY€Hl  evergreens,  etc.,  has  an  advantage  in  giving  broad  general  views.  In 
the  study  of  the  grand  divisions,  however,  the  grouping  by  natural  province  brings 
vegetation  into  closer  relation  in  relief,  hydrography,  and  climate.  The  classifica- 
tion given  by  Professor  Griesbach  in  his  Vegetation  der  Erde  is  adopted  by  the 
leading  German  geographies  and  will  form  the  basis  of  the  present  illustration. 

Calling  attention  to  the  line  of  northern  limit  of  trees,  question  the  pupils  as  to 
its  direction  and  consequent  ditierence  of  iwsition  on  east  and  west  coasts.  They 
will  easily  bo  led  to  see  that  the  region  north  of  this  lino  is  treeless,  and  that  it  is 
appropriately  named  Arctic  province.  They  will  then  read  from  their  max)s  the 
characteristic  vegetation  of  this  province.  Appropriate  questioning  will  show  the 
influence  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  carrying  the  tree  lino  northward  in  the  north- 
west, and  of  the  deep  inlets  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  corre8X>oiidingly  depressing  it 
fartlier  cast.  By  commencing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  noting  the  cnunjeration  of 
trees  ui>on  the  map  the  limits  of  the  North  American  lorcbt  province  may  be  readily 
traced — its  southern  limit  north  of  the  steppe  region  of  the  Great  Plain;  its  south- 
ward extension  toward  the  Gulf  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America;  the  specific 
trees  which  characterize  its  western,  eastern,  andHoutheastern  portions  j^  the  connec- 
tion between  its  position  and  relief,  hydrography,  and  climate.  So,  also,  the  steppe 
Srovince  of  the  prairies,  the  subtropical  Californiau  province  so  similar  to  the 
[editerranean  i>rovince  in  Europe,  the  Mexican,  West  Indian,  etc.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  preclude-  fuller  detail,  but  teachers  will  readily  see  how  the  German  idea  of 
reading  from  the  map  and  of  not  telling  the  pupil  anything  that  ho  can  find  out  for 
himself  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  may  be  notcil  that  the  vegetation  of  a  country  and 
its  vegetable  products  are  diflcrent  matters,  and  that  as  regards  the  vegetation  of 
our  own  country  valuable  aid  may  be  obtained  from  volume  t)  of  the  census  report, 
epitomized  with  a  good  map  in  Peterniann's  Mitthcilungeu,  No.  VIII,  1886. 

14^  AnifMih  — Should  be  treated  similarly  to  vegetaticm,  and  may  be  grouped 
according  to  the  climatic  regions  and  provinces  of  vegetation. 

15.  InhabUanis. — In  Gerwter's  Atlas  of  Switzerland,  described  in  an  earlier  ])ai>er, 

two  maps,  one  showing  the  parts  occupied  by  French,  (lermaus,  and  Italians,  and 

another  8ha9^|Mtihe  denaSHMHfa&^^ion,  furnish  a  basis  for  a  in  map 

reading  ui^^^Hfth^mftJ^^^^^^^Hk^a  relation  between  t1i<  ncated 

tho  ];^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^H^k^  The 
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found  in  the  best  German  school  atlases,  enables  the  pupil  to  see  how  two  lines, 
radiating  from  Trieste,  will  follow  the  line  of  division  between  the  three  dominant 
European  races — Konianic,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic — to  distingnish  the  Alps  as  a 
common  meeting  ground  of  the  races  and  other  similar  facts.  Our  American  geogra- 
phies do  not  furnish  us  this  aid,  and  it  is  hence  necessary  to  teacb  facts  under  thU 
topic  as  matters  of  information,  unless  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  the  census  reports, 
will  prepare  rough  wall  maps  for  this  purpose.  In  a  following  paper  on  graphic  work 
in  geography  an  attempt  will  bo  made  to  show  the  German  and  Swiss  method  of 
training  i>upil8  to  translate  the  statistics  given  under  the  topic  "  Population"  into 
visible  speech  on  blank  maps,  thus  reading  the  facts  into  instead  of  out  of  the  map. 

Passing  some  other  topics,  such  as  products,  industries,  etc.,  with  the  statement 
that  with  suitiible  maps  they  would  be  best  taught  by  map  reading,  I  will  close  this 
paper  with  an  illustration  of  map  reading,  applied  to  the  study  of  the  cities  upon 
the  Atlantic  Slope  of  the  United  States. 

The  lesson  would  be  opened  by  questions  reviewing  the  relief  of  the  region  and 
directing  tho  pupil's  attention  to  itfl  three  divisions — mountains,  terrace,  and  low- 
land. The  teacher  would  then  point  to  such  of  tho  cities  alon^  tue  east  foot  of  the 
mountains  as  he  w  ished  learned,  the  pupils  finding  them  on  their  hand  maps,  naming 
them,  and  if  any  are  upon  rivers,  noting  and  naming  the  rivers.  A  similar  course 
wonhl  be  followed  with  tho  cities  near  the  eastern  margin  of  tho  terraceT  and  with 
those  upon  the  coast.  The  gradual  approach  of  the  mountains  to  the  coast  as  the 
north  is  approached,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  width  of  terrace  and  lowland 
would  be  noted.  The  facts  being  thus  read  from  the  map,  the  connection  of  this 
position  of  cities  in  three  lines  related  to  the  three  lines  of  relief  would  be  brought 
out.  Questions  as  to  the  i>robable  mode  of  transporting  goods  in  mountain  and 
comparatively  level  country,  respectively,  would  lead  to  change  of  transportation 
being  assigned  as  a  probable  reason  of  the  location  of  cities  at  the  mountain  foot. 
Questions  as  io  the  effect  upon  river  currents  of  the  passage  over  the  edge  of  tho 
terrace,  tho  formation  of  water  power,  and  tho  navigability  by  large  craft  carrying 
more  goods  to  tho  streams  below  the  terrace  would  point  to  some  of  the  causes 
determining  the  location  of  the  second  line  of  cities,  while  the  coast  cities  are 
obviously  at  the  seat  of  change  from  land  and  river  to  ocean  carriage.  None  of 
these  relations  would  be  told  to  the  pnpil;  he  must  be  led  by  tho  teacher's  questions 
to  discover  them  for  himself. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  make  a  complete  geogr.jphical  study  of  North 
America,  but  to  present  such  illustrations  as  would  show  clearly  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  map  reatling  so  much  insisted  upon  by  European  writers  upon  geo- 
graphical teaching.  That  it  develops  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil  seems  evident : 
equally  plain  is  it  that  the  method  requires  teaching  rather  than  lesson  setting  ana 
Icssonhcaring.  Undoubtedly  it  requires  hard  work  from  both  teacher  and  pupil; 
undoubtedly  it  will  take  more  time  than  memorizing  and  repeating  the  worcls  of  a 
printed  text.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  material  world  only  that  a  constant  relation 
exists  between  power  applied  and  work  accomplished. 

r.  Graphic  tcork. — In  the  summary  of  work  in  home  geography  it  is  stated  that  in 
all  geographical  work  there  are  three  steps — observation,  description,  representation. 
I  have  ventured  to  include  under  the  term  "graphic  work"  a  variety  of  processes 
which,  while  differing  considerably  among  themselves,  have  the  carrying  out  of  the 
third  step — representation — as  their  common  aim. 

To  use  a  much-abused  term,  map  reading  may  be  described  as  a  process  of  analysis. 
Tho  pupil  sees  the  map  as  a  whole,  and  step  by  step  analyzes  it  into  its  constituent 
elements.  The  description  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is  to  a  certain  ext^jnt  a  proc- 
ess of  synthesis,  hut  if  the  pupil  goes  a  step  farther  and  represents  what  he  has 
observed  and  described  tho  process  is  complete;  he  associates  the  various  matters 
of  detail  so  as  to  form  a  connected  picture  of  the  region  studied  Naturally  map 
drawing  is  one  of  the  very  obvious  directions  taken  by  this  work  of  representation, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  form  that  it  assumes.  The  various  geographical  ele- 
ments that  admit  of  representation  may,  perhaps,  be  roughly  classified  as  position, 
magnitude,  and  form,  using  these  terms  in  a  very  broad  sense.  In  map  drawing  all 
three  are  oljviouslv  more  or  less  dealt  with,  but  some  German  geographers — more 
especially  Matzat,  kirchhoft',  Coordes,  and  Kilhne— have  recently  employed  methods 
of  representing  position  and  magnitude  which  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration and  adoption  by  American  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
to  speak  of  these,  reserving  for  later  treatment  map  drawing  proper  and  relief 
work.  And,  first,  as  to  position.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  this,  suitable  for  use 
with  quite  young  pupils,  is  to  write  the  names  of  tho  geographical  objects  in  their 
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trne  relative  positionf^.    Thus,  if  the  bonndariea  of  Europe  have  beeu  studied  thoy 
mav  be  represeuted  thus : 

^Arctic    Ocean.. 


Atlartiic    ^^ 
Ocean.      ^ 


JEIUROPE. 


-^  Asicb^ 


Jffediiei^TaThean.  Sea. 


In  a  more  advanced  class,  where  greater  detail  is  required,  as,  for  Instance,  the 
seas — North  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Black  Sea,  etc. — a  similar  plan  would  ho  followed. 
As  an  cxami>]o  may  he  taken  a  representation  of  the  x>ositions  of  the  trihuturioB  of 
the  Danube  within  the  limits  of  Germany  : 


«:5 


t 
^ 


s: 

« 

^ 
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A-similur  one  of  tho  Rliiiie  would  bo  as  ftillows,  adding  to  the  Rhine  tribuUirios 
tlieii"  tributaries,  and  indicating  by  1.  or  r.  their  position  on  left  or  on  right  bank: 


Scheldt. 
( I.  Sambre.)     Meusc. 


(r.Meurthe  and        Mosel, 
Saar.) 


I  Lippe, 
\Riihr, 

Lahn. 

^^"^'{TiS^d^L) 

Neckar. 


(r.  Reuss) 


JIL 
Aar, 


.The  central  point  of  the  middle  mouutain.s  of  Oerinany  is  formed  by  the  Fichtel 
Mountains,  wliicli  may  also  be  oonsidt-red  as  tlio  meeting  i)oint  of  the  plateau  system 
oi  Cttutral  Kurope  north  of  the  Alps — tho  Swiss- Bavarian  Plateau,  the  Franconiau 
Basin,  and  the  Holiemian  Hasin.  In  the  I'lchtel  Mountains  four  other  ranges  nearly 
meet  and  four  rivers  take  tlieir  rise.  If  wo  represent  the  Fichtel  by  F,  the  following 
scheme  will  represent  this  important  geographical  relation: 


Main  River, 


3* 


Si 

K<3 


..t^ 


,i^' 


r 


Eqer  Riven 
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If  the  topic  stadic<l  lias  been  the  west,  (M>uth,  aiul  east  coasts  of  Kugland^  the 
result  may  be  thus  represented : 

Wettt  Coast.  East  Coast. 

C*uiiilHjrland.  North  Kngland. 

Lim'pool  Basin.  The  Wash. 

Wales.  Central  England.  East  Anglia. 

Bristol  Channel.  The  Xore. 

Cornwall  and  Devon.  Sonth  England.  Kent. 

English  Channel. 

Similarly,  the  division  of  Scotland  into  three  parts  by  the  firths  and  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal  may  be  represented: 


Caledonian  Canal. 


I'lrth  of  Clydr. 


North  Seotlaml. 


Central  Scotland. 


Sonth  JScotland. 


Moray  Firth. 
Firth  of  Forth. 


In  a  Prnssian  school  the  pupils  have  stndied  the  relative  positions  of  the  twelve 
Prnssian  ])rovinco8  just  as  American  children  would  study  the  positions  of  tho  States. 
Keprescuting  each  province  by  a  square,  the  following  would  bo  a  record  of  the 
result: 


SCHLESmG" 
HOLSr£//V, 

POMERANJA. 

WEST  P/fUS6/A. 

EASTPRU6S/A. 

WESTPNAUA, 

HANOl/ER. 

Bf^ANDENBURG. 

POSE/V, 

RH//VELAND. 

HESSE-mSSAU. 

SAXONY. 

S/LES/A. 

The  pupils  of  a  German  school  have  traced  tho  relief  of  their  native  laud  from  tho 
shores  of  tho  North  an«l  tho  Ualtic  Sea  south  to  tho  Swiss  Jura  Mountains.  While 
doin;;  this  they  have  nottd  tho  elevation  above  the  sea  in  hundred  meter  intervals 
of  certain  loading  X)oints.  To  represent  this  a  vertical  lino  8|  inches  long  is  divided 
into  17  lialf-inch  spaces,  each  representing  100  meters.  As  this  liguro  is  to  represent 
elevation  it  is  numbered   from  below  ux)ward — had  direction  been  aimed  at  tho 
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revcrRccl  plan  would  have  been  adopted.     The  diagram  would  present  the  following 
appearance : 


METERS,: 


/70O 


1600- 


/SOO- 


/400- 


1300- 


1200- 


noo- 


tooo- 


900- 


800- 


700- 


600- 


500' 


400- 
300- 
200' 
WO- 


'  StV/SS  JURA, 


'RIESEN  Mrs. 


'BOHEMfAN  FOREST  AND  BLACK  FOREST, 


'V0S6ES  MTS, 


'U7TLE  CARPATR/AN  MTS. 


-ERZ  MTS, 
HARZ  MTS: 


'F/CHTEL  MTS. 


•  THUR/NG/AN  MTS. 


'TAURUS  MTS. 


'E/FEL   MTS, 


-FRAAfCON/AN  JURA  MTS. 


'ODENWALD,   SPESSART. 


-jrUR/CH,  MUA//CR, 


^NUREMBERG,  POMERARfAN  LARE  PLATEAU, 
STUTTGART,  BASLE. 

-  V/EA/A/A,  PRAGUE,  METZ , 
STRASSBURG. 

-FRAJVRFORT  o,M,   LE/PZ/G,  IVARSAW, 
BRUSSELS,  RAROi^ER. 

-COAST  ofRORTHSEA  AND  BALT/C  SEA. 
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The  numbers,  of  course,  are  round  numbers.  Where  a  point — as  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, Stuttgart,  etc., — lies  between  the  given  heights,  it  is  written  in  its  proper 
place. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  manner  of  representing  position^ 
either  horizontally  or  vertically.  Of  the  value  of  the  plan  there  can,  I  think,  be 
but  little  doubt.  As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  physical 
geography  let  ns  take  the  case  of  the  circulation  of  water,  starting  from  sea,  river^ 
or  land,  and  returning  as  rain.    This  may  bo  expressed  by  a  diagram  thus: 


Tapor  of  Water, 


-^  Wind. 


Clouds. 


River.  -<- 


ZbMd. 


We  will  now  pass  to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  geosrraphical  magnitudes.  I 
presume  that  many  of  my  readers  have  questioned  what  they  ahould  do  with  such 
matters  as  populations,  areas,  etc.  That  some  use,  for  iustance,  should  be  made  of 
the  statistical  tables  appended  to  our  school  geographies  will  be  readily  admitted. 
Yet  to  require  the  memorizing  of  these  numbers  would  be  absurd.  In  fact,  in  them- 
selves, these  magnitudes  have  no  value.  They  have  a  value,  however,  the  moment 
they  are  used  to  express  a  relation.  The  tables  in  my  geography  give  me  the  follow- 
ing faitts  respecting  the  leading  States  of  central  Europe : 


Area.      I  Population. 


KUoitueters. 

German  Empire 543,906 

Aaatria*8  share  of  central  Enrope I        193, 396 

Ketberlands  (includiDg  Luxemburg) 35, 587 

Belgium 29,455 

SwUserland 41,213 


45,235 

14,855 

4,720 

5,655 

2,846 


Popolation 
per  kilometer. 


77 
124 
19a 

6» 


I  mi|^bt  of  course  memorize  these  details,  bufc  of  what  value  would  they  be  and 
how  long  should  I  retain  themf  Moreover,  the  quantities  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  are  subject  to  change.  Instead  of  attempting  to  memorize  them  I  will 
represent  the  relations  existing  between  these  numbers.     Let  us  first  take  the  areas 

fiven    for  the  above-named  States  of  central   Europe  and  arranging  them  in  a 
ecreasing  series,  express  this  by  lines  of  corresponding  length,  of  course  **  round- 
ing "  the  numbers : 


■  Gef^man  Empire. 


mAustria's  share  of  central  Europe. 


m  Suntxerlaftd. 


Netherlands, 


lelffiufn. 
m>  93 20 
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Such  a  figure  appeals  to  the  eye,  aod  the  relative  length  of  the  lines  will  remain 
a  long  time  in  the  memory.  A  pnpil  who  makes  such  a  oonstrnction  reaps  a  henefit 
from  the  work  itself.  It  would  of  course  he  desirahle  to  adopt  a  much  larger  scale 
than  the  one  here  employed. 

Let  us  now  arrange  the  numhcrs  of  the  second  column  in  a  decreasing  series  and 
represent  the  result  by  lines. 


m€rer7n  ctn  Empir^e. 


n  Austria's  share  of  central  Europe, 


nStvitxer^lctrtd. 


Will  the  pupil  who  works  this  diagram  out  soon  forget  that  the  areas  of  Switzer- 
land, the  ^Netherlands^  and  Belginm  are  inversely  as  their  populations? 
A  similar  treatment  of  the  third  column  gives  us : 


mSelffiicTn, 


■  Netherlands. 


Cre?z7fta7f Empire, 


mAustnia^tsJiccre  of  centrral  JSurope, 


%Switx  er^lcL  7t  d. 


It  would  be  a  valuable  exercise  to  try  and  trace  the  remarkable  reversnl  of  order 
in  this  last  representation  to  the  character  of  the  surface  of  each  country  and  its 
position  as  maritime  or  inland. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  express  the  area  of  each  country  and  the  density  of  its 
population  together.  A  square  with  sides  i^  inches  long  would  express  the  area  of 
(icrmany.  The  nearest  intea^ral  square  root  of  its  population  considered  as  hundreds 
is  21.  Taking  a  dot  to  represent  each  100  inhabitants,  we  place  within  our  square 
21  rows,  each  containing  21  dots,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  squares.  Taking  liel- 
ginni  as  the  next  example,  we  should  have  a  square  with  ^-inch  sides  and  7  rows,  each 
containing  7  dots.  The  distance  between  the  dots  in  the  square  representing  Ger- 
many would  be  '-^  inch  nearly;  between  those  in  the  square  representing  Bel- 
gium, \  inch.  The  square  re2)re8entiug  Switzerland  will  show  the  appearance  of  the 
diagram : 
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As  atMtber  examplo,  take  the  population  of  six  important  cities  in  tHonsands : 
London,  3,816;  Pans,  2,269;  Canton,  1,500;  Berlin,  1,278;  New  York,  1,207;  Vicuna, 
1,105.    Taking  a  line  of  4^  inches  to  represent  London,  wo  shonld  have : 


London. 


m  Cantoni 


uScrlirt. 


mJfewTbrTt, 


uVtenn^, 


The  example  given  of  the  vertical  positions  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Swiss 
Jara  is  also  m  a  certain  sense  a  representation  of  majniitndes.  A  similar  example 
may  be  taken  from  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  (3,S)0  meters)  as  compared  with 
the  greatest  known  sea  depth.     (See  figure  below.) 


Aj^eraffC  Ocean  Depth, 


Crre£ite3t'SbaI?eptk. 


Tfaoaver]^^  elevation  of  the  land  mass  above  the  sea  level  (a),  650  meters,  and  the 
two  most  remarkable  depressions  below  it— surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (ft),  26  meters, 
surface  of  the  Dead.  Sea  (c),  400  meters — may  be  represented  in  a  diagram  profile  as 
follows : 

. L  I  Sea  leveL 


For  more  advanced  work  a  method  is  employed  by  several  German  teachers  of 
geography  wiiich  represents  at  the  same  time  the  relative  areas  and  the  approxiiuato 
forms  of  the  countries. 
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Thus,  ruling  light  lines  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  squares,  the  German  Empire, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  will  take  this  form : 

NORTH. 


( 

V 

' 

— 

« 

,-:' 

- 

— 

— 

« 

— 

. 

_ 

t 

. 

* 

' 

' 

( 

soum. 

By  tinting  each  country  with  different  crayons  the  diagram  would  be  mnoh 
improved,  and  by  placing  within  each  country  as  many  dots  as  it  has  miUions  of 
population,  an  additional  relation  would  be  represented. 

The  mention  of  colored  crayons  suggests  another  mode  of  representation,  with 
which  I  will  close  this  paper.  Ascertain  from  the  table  the  density  of  population 
of  certain  selected  countries.  Take  a  biank  map  of  the  countries  and  with  an  Eagle 
or  other  brown  crayon  pencil  till  in  the  outlines  of  the  countries  with  lighter  or 
heavier  strokes  according  to  the  density  of  the  population.  Of  course  still  nicer 
work  could  be  done  with  sepia  or  India  ink. 

VJ.  Graphic  work, — Map  drawing. — It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  facts  and 
relations  learned  by  map  reading  receive  their  final  association  to  a  complete  picture 
of  the  region  studied  through  map  drawing.  While  the  pupil's  verbal  statement  of 
the  results  of  his  map  reading  does  this  work  to  a  certain  extent — as  he  can  be  said 
to  know  only  what  he  can  express — so  also  has  he  clearly  seen  only  that  which  he 
can  draw.  We  must  guard  ourselves,  however,  against  taking  this  undoubtedly  true 
statement  too  absolutely.  In  the  words  of  Matzat,  "Tilings  are  never  drawn  as  they 
are  in  full  detail ;  the  draftsman  represents  only  such  of  their  features  as  may  impress 
him."  Hence  two  persons  drawing  the  same  landscape  may  produce  strikingly  differ- 
ent pictures,  yet  both  be  true  to  nature.  This  fact  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  artistic  and  ordinary  drawing.  Artistic  drawing  strives  to  express 
delicate  distinctions  of  form,  and  this  conditions  its  testhetic  value.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  young  child  represents  a  man  by  a  small  circle  for  the  head,  a  straight 
vertical  line  for  the  neck,  an  oval  for  the  body,  and  four  strokes  for  arms  and  legs, 
he  has  simply  drawn  those  peculiarities  of  the  human  form  which  ho  has  apprehended. 
Ho  has  seen  many  other  peculiarities,  but  they  have  obviously  not  made  such  an 
impression  as  to  result  in  a  visual  representation  which  finds  expression  in  his  draw- 
ing. As  a  drawing  this  child's  picture  is  laughable,  ridiculous ;  but,  as  a  delineation 
of  the  undetailed  concept  of  a  man  that  he  has  so  far  formed,  it  is  correct.  It  would 
have  been  incorrect  bad  he  drawn  three  arms  instead  of  two.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  an  abstract  drawing  equally  with  an  abstract  thinking,  and  we  should 
distinguish  between  a  picture  which  must  be  beautiful  and  a  diagram  which  need 
only  be  correct.  And  the  measure  of  this  correctness  is  in  itself  relative  and  sub- 
iectlve.  What  the  child's  visual  representation  contains  will  be  reproduced  and  fixed 
by  his  drawing.  A  botanist  who  draws  a  diagram  of  a  flower  proceeds  in  the  child's 
manner.  He  wishes  to  show  the  number  of  petals  and  sepals,  their  mode  of  union, 
'^^'C,  J  all  else  is  indifferent  to  him;  he  is  not  making  a  picture  of  the  flower. 
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This  is  exactly  the  case  with  map  drawing.  Maps  and  proflles  aro  not  pictaros; 
they  are  diagrams,  abstract  representations  of  the  region  studied.  Obviously  there 
may  be  grades  of  abstraction  in  these  representations — greater  or  less  amount  of  detail 
ana  exactness  of  form.  I  wish  to  show  my  friend  where  I  live;  I  draw  a  rough  plan 
which  indicates  well  enough  the  position  of  my  home,  although  the  measurements 
may  be  anything  but  correct.  So  a  child  should  not  make  a  detailed  copy  of  the  map 
in  his  atlas,  but  should  represent  the  leading  features  that  he  has  abstracted  firom 
it.  So  in  the  words  of  Wagner  we  observe  the  object — in  the  present  case  a  map— fix 
the  things  observed  b^  drawing,  and  so  give  evidence  of  what  we  have  seen. 

Since  younger  pupils  have  less  trained  powers  of  observation  tbu n  older  ones — 
since  tho  maps  studied  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  simpler  than  those  studied  in 
the  higher — it  follows  that  grades  exist  in  map  drawing.  The  youngest  pupils  can 
draw  a  diagram  showing  the  relative  positions  of  a  few  localities,  the  course  of  two 
or  three  rivers,  only  a  simple  geometrical  figure  for  the  contour  of  a  country.  They 
will  thus  exercise  their  self-activity  and  represent  only  what  they  have  observed 
upon  the  map. 

I  have  aimed  to  indicate  very  clearly  that,  according  to  the  views  of  some  leading 
'German  writers  upon  methods  in  geography,  map  drawing  is  a  result  of  geograph- 
ical study,  serving,  indeed,  to  ^x  and  associate  the  ideas  obtaine<l  from  map  reading, 
but  yet  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  represented.  Observing  the  map, 
describing  the  map,  precede  representing,  however  closely  they  may  tread  upon 
each  others  heels.  When  the  Pestalozzian  reform  called  attention  to  the  importiuioe 
of  making  all  early  teaching  objective  and  the  chihUs  formal  and  material  culture 
an  outgrowth  of  this  free  sejf-aotivity,  it  effected,  among  other  things,  a  revolution 
in  geo^aphical  teaching.  Not  tho  least  important  feature  of  this  revolution  was 
its  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  graphic  reproduction  of  geographical  knowl- 
e<lge  by  map  drawing,  not  that  the  value  of  map  drawing  had  not  been  recognized 
before  the  time  of  Pestalozzi,  but  to  him  is  owing  the  full  perception  of  its  true 
importance.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  Peatalozzi's  followers  transferred 
map  drawing  from  its  true  position  of  tho  servant  to  that  of  the  master,  the  all  in 
all  of  geographical  instruction.  The  usual  reaction  followed,  and  this  valuable  aid 
was  condemned  and  neglected  as  a  result  of  the  over-zcalousness  of  its  advocates. 
The  current  phrase,  "Teaching  geography  by  map  drawing,"  is  ambiguous.  If  it 
means  that  the  teacher  should  constantly  accompany  his  instructions  by  drawing 
before  his  pupils  the  country  studied,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a 
conr^e.  But  if  it  means  that  geographical  ideas  can  be  conveyed  in  tbo  first  instance 
by  mapping  on  the  port  of  the  pnpil,  its  truth  is  questionable.  At  best,  such  work 
would  be  map  copying,  and  of  course  geographical  facts  could  be  learned  by  the  proc- 
ess. This,  however,  would  not  be  map  drawing.  A  pupil  can  intelligently  deline- 
ate that  only  of  which  he  has  a  clear  concept.  Never  can  the  graphic  representation 
of  a  concept  precede  its  formation;  geographical  forms  can  not  be  drawn  unless 
they  are  known.  The  various  lines  of  a  map  have  a  meaning  only  when  duly  inter- 
preted. A  pnpiFs  map  in  simply  a  review,  valuable  as  an  evidence  that  he  has  clear 
and  vivid  concepts,  and,  like  every  review,  serving  to  confirm  them.  But  a  pupil  can 
never  originate  a  knowledge  of  geographical  relations  by  drawing.  In  tne  words 
of  Von  Sydow:  **  He  must  so  work  that  each  stroke  drawn  is  a  pictured  thought, 
and  the  picture  itself  which  he  projects  a  resnlt  of  liis  own  intuition."  Hieodore 
von  Liechtenstein,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  geography  in  the  Berlin  Cadet  School, 
says:  "Map  drawing  has  value  only  in  so  fur  as  the  phynical  relations  of  a  country 
aro  delineated  in  the  most  time-sparing  manner.  "  *  *  It  will  t<;nd  most  to  geo- 
graphical culture  if  the  pupiL  after  memorizing  and  reciting  the  matter,  projects  in 
rapid  ontlines  the  country  under  connideration;  or  in  the  presence  of  tbe  teacher,  as 
a  recapitulation,  sketches  it  with  chalk  upon  a  blarkboard."  Ah  Dr.  Abbenrode 
remarks:  ''Map  drawing,  a  valuable  aid  to  gf'o^a])bi<-al  iiiHtmr-tion,  is  not  thai 
instruction  itself;'*  and  I*rofess^*r  Heiland,  of  Wr-iinar:  •*  Drawing  uju»t  not  be  the 
starting  point  of  tbe  study  of  a  country,  but  it**  r<"*ult." 

It  was  remarked  above  that  map  drawing  slionld  I>e  graile^l.  Tlie  maj*  drawn  by 
a  pnpil  of  the  primary  gra^Ie  may,  like  tlie  <  Iiiid's  j»i<'tiire  of  a  man,  l*e  a  mere  dia- 
gram, and  yet  may  adequately  repres/fnt  the  uU-hh  fonn<'d  from  the  htu'ly  of  the  wall 
map.  Professor  Gopfert,  in  an  article  uj»on  lin^t-vf-ar  work  in  t^^oi^raphy,  remarks 
that  "Geographical  training  and  nnd«r-»r;in<ling  d^xs  not  di-jx-nd  ho  murh  in  the 
first  instance  upon  exact  knowl^dcre  of  theoutlin<-  of  a  land  am  upon  a  knowledge  of 
its  position  in  regard  to  neighborin;^  lands,  wa««.  etc.  It  in  not  at  fir-t  important 
to  know  that  France  has  ten  jM-nin^rilas.  KaiL*-r  hbonld  th«-  pupil'i  att'^ntion  be 
directed  to  the  foct  that  France  11*-.^  l>etw*r*fii  two  •'^a-*  ami  tno  cou.itric**:  for  in  this 
consists  its  importance.  80  the  i dilation  ol  Spain,  iIjc  in-uj.ircharact*^r  of  England, 
the  position  of  Germany  in  the  heart  of  Europe  are  fact**  of  prime  importance.  For 
the  sharp  apprehension  of  Ih*-^*-  relatione  it  i**  dc-i table  t  /  '.  -r»  ::a:'l  all  onrelat/^ 
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wartl  wonlO  bisoct  Kansia,  and  tbo  southwest  continaed  westward,  Prance.  So,  also, 
the  northeast  point  of  Spain  continued  northward  bisects  France.  These  fnnda- 
raontal  points  m  the  position  of  these  lands  once  fixed,  mach  wonld  be  gained. 
Further — the  relative  proportions — Rnseia  equals  one-half  of  Europe,  etc. — are  readily 
noted  from  the  map,  as  also  the  smallness  of  Europe  compared  with  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  position  ot  the  Mediterranean  Sea.''  A  pupil's  map  representing  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  np  to  this  point  (Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  Penin- 
snia  have  not  yet  been  studied),  a  mere  diagram  representing  position  and  proportions, 
would  bo  something  liko  the  following  figure : 


If  the  pupil  has  noted  the  triangular  form,  direction  of  shores,  and  isthmus  connec- 
tion of  North  and  South  America,  the  following  figure  would  express  his  knowledge: 


If  at  first  those  maps,  or  rather  diagrams,  appear  strange,  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  thoy  arc  a  fair  expression  of  the  pupil's  supposed  knowledge  at  this 
stage.  The  detailed  contour  of  a  country  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  fix  in 
mind;  position  and  proportion  are  possible  to  him,  and  his  diagram  represents  just, 
what  he  has  observed.  These  figures  are  in  fact  but  a  simplified  form  of  the  graphic 
work  described  in  the  preceding  paper  and  arc  but  a  slight  remove  from  the  dia- 
grams in  everyday  use  among  statisticians  and  others.  Thoy  would  seem  to  admit 
of  develoj)meut  into  a  practical  and  simple  system  of  elementary  map  drawing. 

r//.  Map  drawinp. — Wenow  pass  to  iilliug  up  the  outline.  Since  the  rivers  have 
already  been  noted  in  rcadinjj  and  representing  the  coast.  Professor  Heiland  takes 
them  up  before  the  relief.     (See  Art.  Ill,  p.  21)3.) 

The  map  reading  shows  that  four  great  rivers  traverse  the  peninsula  of  Farther 
India  from  north  to  south— Ira waddy,  Saluen,  Monara,  Mekoag— and  that  their  direc- 
tion is  determined  by  five  meridian  mountain  chains,  diverging  southward.  Passing 
north  wo  find  that  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  named  rivers  rise  near  together, 
north  of  the  west  part  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Distance  estimated  and  drawn. 
Irawaddy  traced  and  drawn  to  Mandalay  (halfway  down);  westward  curve  of  river 
bc\ow  Mandalay  noted  and  drawn.  Branching  of  delta  noted  and  drawn.  Other 
riveTB  similarly  located.  Mountain  chains  studied  and  drawn.  Close  by  profile 
across  the  peninsula  from  west  to  east.  Repetition  by  all  pupils  on  blackboard, 
on  paper  at  seats  without  reference  to  wall  or  "hand  map.  If  this  lust  can 
out  in  color  so  much  the  better. 
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An  a  second  example.  \to  will  take  Dr.  Jarz^s  method  of  drawing  the  oatllue  of 
AMea.  Ho  first  notes  the  relation  of  Africa  to  the  parallel  of  10^  north  latitude  and 
tho  meridian  of  40^  east  lonpritude  from  Ferro  (iSP  east  from  Greenwich,  would 
ftoswer  the  aame  pnrpoac).  The  length  of  the  meridian  between  lO-^  north  coaat  is 
nsed  as  a  unit  of  measnre.  This  nnit  is  laid  off  from  the  point  of  intersection  twice 
south,  once  and  one-fifth  east,  once  and  a  half  west.  This  determines,  in  adiHtiou  to 
the  north  coast,  Cape  Agnlhas,  Cape  Verde,  Cape  Gardafui.  The  map  is  then  read 
from  Bcmgazi  to  Cape  Bon  and  drawn.  Then  urom  Bongazi  to  Rosctta,  Koeetta  to 
Strait  of  Bab^-Mandeb,  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Mozambique,  etc. 

Dr.  Steiner*8  drawing  of  the  Alps  will  furnish  an  excellent  example  of  the  treat- 
ment of  a  complex  mountain  system.  The  position  of  the  Alps  in  a  northeasterly 
curve  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Vienna  is  first  read  from  the  wall  map  and  then  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Rhone  month  to  the  Gnlf  of  Quamero  is  read, 
drawn  on  the  board,  and  reproduced  by  pupils.  The  eastern  1  imit  of  the  Alps  is  then 
read  and  drawn  and  tho  difference  in  width  between  west  and  east  being  noted  the 
general  ibrm  is  put  in  with  the  length  of  the  crayon  resting  on  the  board.  The 
valleys  are  then  read  and  wiped  out  from  the  broad  belt  on  the  board ;  so,  also,  the 
division  into  three  main  parallel  chains  and  tho  chief  rivers  are  noted  and  drawn. 
The  Icsading  passes,  cities,  railroads,  etc.,  are  in  succession  read  and  drawn,  and 
finally  political  divisions.  Each  stop  in  tho  teacher's  drawing  is  followed  by 
deBcription  and  drawing  by  the  pupils. 

Matzat's  method  has  some  peculiarities  which  deserve  mention.  It  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  the  ''compass  charts''  used  by  sailors  before  the  introduction  of  maps 
based  on  parallels  and  meridians.  ''But  a  very  small  number  of  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  astronomically  determined  according  to  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  position  of  the  rest  is  fixed,  either  through  triangnlation  or  by  a  survey  of 
routes,  either  in  compass  directions  or  time  distances.  *  *  »  The  net  of  parallels 
and  meridians  aims  only  to  fix  the  position  occupie<l  by  each  terrestrial  space  in 
relation  to  the  entire  surface  of  tho  earth.  If  the  terrestrial  space  is  considered  by 
itself  this  net  of  lines  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  history  of  cartography  shows 
this  to  be  true.  Useful  maps  with  parallels  and  meridians  were  a  product  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  there  were  good  maps  before  that  time.  Tlio 
aacients  liad  maps  with  such  lines,  but  very  incomplete,  because  they  were  based 
merely  on  estimated  distances.  When  tho  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  dis- 
covered the  means  of  determining  direction,  they  made  without  imrallels  and  merid- 
ians maps  which  are  even  now  surprisingly  accnratc.  Upon  these  two  primary 
elements  of  all  s]>ecitic  geographical  localization,  distance,  and  direction,  in  brief, 
the  principle  of  the  compass  charts,  I  found  the  geographical  drawing  of  pupils." 

After  the  map  is  read  Matzat  directs  the  teacher  to  name  the  point  from  which  the 
drawing  shall  bej^n.  In  countries  near  home  this  will  be  the  schoolhouse  or  the 
native  town— in  distant  countries  its  chief  city,  the  distance  and  direction  of  which, 
however,  from  the  native  town,  must  be  first  determined.  The  distance  and  direc- 
tion from  this  central  point  of  the  first  feature  to  be  represented  is  determined 
by  tho  papils  by  measurement  on  the  map.  The  distance  is  taken  with  a  pair  of 
dividers,  and  with  this  radius  a  circle  described  from  the  central  point  upon  the 
wall  map.  Features  whidli  touch  or  are  near  to  this  circle  and  their  direction  from 
the  central  point  are  then  note<1.  The  central  point  is  then  marked  upon  the  black- 
board, the  circle  described  upon  an  agreed  scale,  and  the  features  noted  are  di-awn. 
Tliis  process  is  repeated  by  the  pupils  upon  their  slates  or  paper. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  should  bo  noted  that  the  use  of  map  drawing  is  not 
without  its  opponents.  Tho  most  emphatic  of  these  is  Dr.  Biittcher,  director  of  the 
Real  Gymnasium  of  Burg.  In  the  Easter  programme  (1884)  of  this  institution  he 
piiblishes  an  essay,  "  Vorschlago  zur  Methodik  des  geograpbischen  Unterrichtes  mit 
Beispielen  bus  der  Schulpraxis."  The  first  part  of  this  assay  is  an  attack  upon  the 
a«e  of  map  drawing.  His  chief  points  aro  that  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  map 
drawing  is  the  only  way  to  lead  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the  map ;  that  it  robs  the 
subject  of  time  out  of  all  proportion  to  tiie  results  reacht'd.  and  that  may  be  hotter 
nsetl  otherwise;  that  tho  maps  drawn  by  children  are  horrible  caricatures  of  the 
reality  and  tend  to  destroy  the  truer  concei)t8  formed  from  the  study  of  good  wall 
and  hand  maps;  that  but  few  teachers  are  able  to  draw  even  passable  maps  on  the 
blackboard. 

Bottcher  proposes  his  "descriptive  method"  as  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
*'map-drawing  method."  This  is  briefly  a  careful  reading  of  the  luap  and  a  full, 
clear  statement  of  the  results  guided  by  the  teacher's  questions.  Dr.  Bottcher  has 
recently  expanded  his  essay  into  a  work  on  Methods  in  Geography. 

The  school  section  of  the  First  German  Geographical  Congress,  June  7,  8,  1881, 
ailopte<l  tho  following  resolutions  after  an  animated  discussion  of  the  subject  of  map 
drawing: 

(1)  The  Gorman  Geographical  Congress  recommends  drawing  in  geo^jraphical 
instruction  as  an  indispensable  means  to  the  promotion  of  clear  intuitions  and  as  a 
powerful  aM^^^^^'^keuing  the  self-activity  of  pupils. 
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(2)  It  declares  itself  most  positively  against  tbe  widespread  evil  practice  of  setting 
pnpils  to  draw  maps  as  a  homo  task  without  fitting  them  for  the  work  by  a  gradually 
progressive  training. 

(3)  It  condemns  the  use  of  straight  lines  to  express  the  lines  of  a  map  (Lohse's 
method),  since  this  pUin  is  not  adapted  to  develop  the  pupil's  sense  of  form,  bat 
rather  debases  his  taste  in  regard  to  map  representations. 

(4)  It  most  positively  condemns  the  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  so-called  con- 
structive method,  since  it  requires  an  artificial  system  of  aids  (lines  and  points),  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  in  the  main  of  no  value  to  the  pupil,  and  burdens  his  memory 
heavily  in  a  useless  way. 

(5)  Condemns  special  preliminary  courses  of  topographical  drawing  as  aside  from 
the  purposes  of  the  common  school. 

(6)  It  recommends  the  method  of  free  sketches  of  single  terrestrial  spaces  as  repro- 
ductions of  typical  relations  studied  from  the  map,  since  these  can  l>e  adapted  in 
amount  of  detail  and  mode  of  execution  to  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  pupils. 

I  close  this  subject  with  the  following  extracts  from  **  Ten  theses  concerning  draw- 
ing in  geographical  instruct  ion,''  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  teachers  and 
inspectors  of  Vienna : 

"A  moderate  application  of  drawing  in  teaching  geography  is  a  pedagogically 
valuable,  but  by  no  means  indispensable,  means  to  right  apprehension  and  memoriz- 
ing the  map.  Drawing  is  only  a  means,  never  an  end  in  itself.  «  •  •  xhe 
geographical  drawings  of  the  pupils  is  limited  by  the  degree  of  their  skill  in  draw- 
ing, the  representabiTity  of  geographical  objects  and  the  special  aim  of  tho  instmc- 
tion  in  geography.  ♦  *  ♦  The  pupils'  drawing  is  restricted  to  the  representation 
of  geographical  specialties  (single  rivers,  reciprocal  positions  of  places,  mountains, 
etc.).  rohtical  boundaries,  long  coast  lines,  whole  countries,  and  grand  divisions  are 
excluded.  •  ♦  •  The  requirement  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  pupil  should  by 
way  of  review  be  able  to  draw  from  memory  tho  maps  of  tho  year  is  condemned  on 
account  of  tho  resulting  overburdening." 

VIIL  Belief  work — The  graphic  representation  of  relief. — Ordinary  maps  furnish  a 
fairly  accurate  representation  of  two  out  of  the  threo  dimensions  of  terrestrial 
spaces — length  and  breadth.  If  the  principle  of  the  projection  used  is  taken  into 
account,  they  also  include  the  element  of  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  is 
true  whether  the  projection  aims  at  equivalence  or  at  conformity.  But  when  the 
third  dimension,  thickness  or  relief,  is  to  be  represented,  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Tho  signs  employed  are  in  a  certain  sense  conventional,  yet  are  at  the  same 
time  a  generalization  from  observed  natural  facts.  The  conventionality  consists  in 
making  a  special  case  general.  Thus,  if  the  method  of  shading  is  used — whether  in 
lines  (hachures)  or  in  flat  tint — tho  light  is  assumed  to  fall  vertically  upon  the  sur- 
face to  be  represented.  Under  such  conditions  all  horizontal  surfaces  would  receive 
full  light,  and  would  be  left  white.  Vertical  surfaces  would  receive  no  light,  and 
hence  would  be  shaded  absolute  black.  Surfaces  of  intermediate  inclination  would 
be  lighter  or  darker,  according  to  inclination.  Thus,  at  45*^  slope  the  shade  marks 
would  occupy  half  the  space,  leaving  the  remaining  half  white.  In  a  slope  making 
3(P  with  tho  plane  of  the  horizon  we  should  have  one-third  shade,  two  thirds  white. 
On  tho  contrary,  a  slope  of  60^^  would  have  two-thirds  rfhade  and  one-third  white. 
For  exact  topographical  (e.  g.,  military)  maps  this  system  is  applied  exactly,  and 
a  "shade  scale''  attached  to  such  maps  enables  the  user  to  learn  readily  the  slope 
of  tho  couutry.  Generalized,  we  have  the  principle  tho  darker  the  shading  tne 
steeper  the  slope,  and  to  this  extent  it  should  receive  consideration  in  good  school 
maps,  especially  in  wall  maps.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  certain 
places  and  at  certain  times  that  the  sun  light  falls  vertically,  and  it  is  in  the  assump- 
tion of  this  condition  as  universal  in  place  and  time  that  the  conventional  element 
in  representing  relief  consists.  In  some  countries  map  draftsmen  make  a  modified 
assuntion— they  take  tho  light  obliquely,  usually  from  tho  northwest.  This  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  special  maps  of  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  is  justified  by  the  prevailing 
greater  steepness  of  their  south  and  east  slopes.  But  in  a  combination  or  hill  with 
high  mountain  country  this  method  would  fail  in  expressing  properly  the  hill  land, 
French  map  makers  employ  this  plan  almost  uniformly  and  with  justice,  as  a  glance 
at  the  physical  structure  of  Franco  will  show— its  steepness  toward  the  valloi'S  of  the 
Rhine  and  tho  Rhone,  its  plateau  and  terrace  structure  to  the  west  and  northwest. 

But  this  convention  not  only  serves  to  express  the  relative  steepness  of  mountains, 
it  also  gives  a  clue  to  their  form. 

A  pupil  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  a  map  expresses 
relief  will  bo  able  to  read  from  a  properly  made  map,  and  to  give  a  clear  and  definite 
ftcconnt  of  tho  physical  structure  of  the  region  he  is  stutlying.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  home  geography  to  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of  this  power.  Tho  need 
for  this  knowledge  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  that  make  it  desirable  to  precede 
"^"•"'nar  grade  work  in  geography  by  a  course  in  advanced  home  geography.  To 
also,  tho  best  Germau  and  Swiss  school  atlases  contain  one  or  more  maps 
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especially  designed  as  an  ''introduction  to  the  understanding  of  maps"  (Zor  Ein- 
fUnruD^  ins  KarteuTerstundniss). 

Shading  expresses  the  form  and  degree  of  inclination  of  relief,  but  gives  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  amount. 

The  reader  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  method  employed  on  physical  maps 
for  representing  the  difference  of  elevation  between  highland  and  lowland  by  color- 
ing one  brown,  the  other  green.  This  is  really  an  application  of  the  method 
explained  above,  since  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  colors  is  a  line  of 
elevation ;  it  is  also  a  contour  line.  On  Professor  Guyot's  wall  maps  the  depth  of  the 
mountain  shading  is  used  as  index  of  height,  lliis  is  objectionable,  since  this  (de- 
ment has  already  been  employed,  as  stated,  to  represent  the  degree  of  slope.  It, 
however,  points  to  a  method  largely  used  in  Europe  as  an  adjunct  to  contour  maps. 
The  spaces  between  the  contours  are  colored  either  with  different  colors  for  each 
degree  of  elevation  or  with  different  tones  of  the  same  color.  Usually  in  the  latter 
case  a  warm  yellow  brown  is  used,  increasing  in  depth  as  the  height  increases. 
Accessible  examples  of  this  are  the  hypsometric  United  States  map  in  Soribner's 
Statistical  Atlas,  and  a  similar  map  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Tenth  Census.  A  good  example 
of  this  use  of  combined  contour  and  color  for  school  purposes  is  Dr.  Carl  Vogel's 
Schul-atlas,  published  by  Hinrichs,  Leipsic.  On  his  map  of  Europe,  for  instance, 
four  tones  of  brown  are  used.  The  lightest  represents  lowlnnd,  the  others  suc- 
cessively 250,  1,500,  3,000  feet,  the  snow  region  being  left  white.  A  very  beautiful 
modern  example  is  an  ''  Orographical  Map  of  Scotland,'^  by  John  Bartholomew,  in 
Vol.  I  (1885)  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  A  large  scale  edition  of  this 
(22  by  29  inches,  or  10  miles  to  an  inch)  has  been  published  by  Black,  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  small  sketch  maps  illustrating  E.  v.  Seydlitz's  Schul  Geographic  the 
same  idea  is  carried  out,  using  horizontal  shade  lines  of  different  depths  instead 
of  color.  This  is,  of  course,  not  quite  so  effective,  but  still  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
gradations  of  elevatiol^s. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  German  school  atlases  shading  to  represent  slope  and 
form  has  been  combined  with  contour  lines  and  color  to  represent  elevation.  This 
would  seem  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  As  an  example  may  be  cited  ''  Debbe's 
Schul-atlas  fUr  die  niittleren  Unterrichtsstufen"  (equivalent  to  our  grammar  school) 
in  33  maps.  In  these  maps,  in  addition  to  the  mountain  shading,  the  zones  of  eleva- 
tion are  marked  as  follows:  Depressions,  green ;  sea  level  to  200  meters,  light  green; 
200-500  meters,  light  yellow;  500-1,500  meters,  light  brown;  1,500-5,000  metera, 
brown ;  above  5,000  meters,  gray  green.  As  these  colors  are  transparent  the  mountain 
shading  shows  distinctly  through  them.  The  cost  of  this  atlas  of  33  maps  (including 
an  ethnological  and  a  language  map  of  Europe)  is  1. 25  marks — about  35  cents.  A 
supplement  of  16  physical  maps  (climatic,  geological,  ethnological,  etc.)  costs  1.15 
marks,  about  45  cents.  Moreover,  the  pupil  can  buy  the  maps  one  by  one  as  needed 
at  a  slight  advance  on  the  price  of  the  entire  set. 

In  the  foregoing  my  purpose  has  been  to.  show  the  great  importance  attached  by 
European  teachers  of  geography  to  an  adequate  representation  of  relief  and  theoare 
taken  to  insure  its  realization  by  the  pupil  under  the  three  points  of  view,  form, 
degree  of  slope,  and  elevation.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  teachers  pass  firom 
accurate  graphic  representation  of  relief  to  accurate  tangible  representation — a  very 
different  thing  from  the  indiscriminate  mud-pie  making  from  inaccurate  maps  that 
passes  muster  as  relief  work  in  many  American  schools. 

PEK80NAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

A  few  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  an  American  teacher  (published  in  "  European 
Schools")  who  visited  German  schools  may  hero  bo  inserted,  since  they  show  the 
actual  status  of  geographical  teaching  as  ho  observed  it.  These  notes  lay  no  claim 
to  systematic  arrangement,  for  they  were  gathered  as  occasion  offered,  and  published 
in  v9rious  journals. 

Homeology, — ''Heimathskunde,"  knowlodce  of  homo  and  its  snrroundingfs,  is 
what  they  term  primary  geography  in  Germany.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  what  is  done  in  the  primary  grades,  a  few  suggestions  may  suffice.  Some 
lessons  in  **homeol«)gy"  were  heard  in  Hamburg  and  enjoyed  very  much.  The 
results  of  the  lesson  were  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  map.  This  map  was  made  on 
the  board  as  the  lesson  proceeded. 

Teacher.  In  what  direction  is  our  school  from  the  inner  Alster,  or  Alster  Basin f 
WTiat  street  on  this  side  of  the  basin  f  On  the  opposite  sidef  On  the  third f 
fourth f  What  separates  the  inner  from  the  outer  Alster?  What  bridget  What 
monuments  are  erected  on  the  esplanade?  in  Avhat  direction  from  the  basin  is  the 
Kicolai  church?  The  new  p^ta|jchnicum?  The  theater?  The  Berlin  depot?  On 
what  side  of  the  Alster  Basl^^HHjbwliotel,  the  Hamburger  Hof,  Jitnated,  ?  etc. 
Some  streets  were  sketched  i^^^^^HM|ke  the  picture  more  vivid* r^ 
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Every  now  item  was  insortecl  in  tbo  ekotch  ou  tho  board  drawn  by  the  teacher. 
Thus  the  sketch  of  a  city  plan  grew  by  degrees,  and  the  pnpils  drew  or  imitated  this 
plan  on  their  slates.  One  can  not  imagine  a  more  attentive  gronp  of  yonng  children 
than  these  were.  Each  one  was  eager  to  snggest  new  points  known  to  him.  The 
sketch  was  coi)ie<l  as  tho  lesson  progressed,  and  its  simplicity  spoke  for  itself.  No 
teacher  can  hide  his  nnwillingness  to  follow  suit  behind  so  llimsy  an  excuse  as  **I 
can't  draw,"  for  the  drawing  of  such  a  sketch  presupposes  no  training  nor  special 
skill  in  drawing. 

When  the  geographical  part  of  the  lesson  was  well  disposed  of  the  teacher  gave  a 
new  zest  to  the  pupils  by  asking,  ^'To  whom  belongs  tho  theater,  the  school,  tho 
bridge,*'  etc.  f  In  the  most  natural  way  i»ossible  the  pupils  learned  something  of 
governmental  relations  and  laid  tho  foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  history. 
It  caused  a  merry  interruption  when  a  little  boy  thought  the  schoolhouse  belonged 
to  Mr. ,  the  janitor. 

In  a  higher  grade  of  the  same  school  tho  geography  of  Germany  was  the  topic  of 
the  day.  It  was  still  "  homeology,"  only  with  a  wider  horizon.  The  teacher  began 
by  making  a  few  simple  lines  representing  tho  so-called  '*  mountain  cross''  in  cen- 
tral Europe.  After  first  drawing  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  center  of  the  figure,  he 
added  the  Erz  Mountains  toward  the  northeast,  the  Franconian  and  lliuriugina 
forest  towanl  tho  north  went,  tho  Hohomtan  and  Bavarian  forest  toward  the  southeast, 
the  Franconian  and  Swabiau  Jura  toward  tho  sonthwest.  A  few  peaks  were  men- 
tioned, as  were  also  the  chamoteristics  of  these  mountains.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
silver  mines  in  Saxony,  the  dense  forests  in  Bohemia,  the  lovely  scenery  in  Thur- 
lugia,  the  caves  of  tho  Jura,  etc.,  came  in  for  a  few  well-remembered  remarks.  Tho 
teacher  always  knew  when  to  stop;  he  was  discretion  personified. 

Now  the  teacher  drew  tho  four  ifverH  which  rise  in  the  Fichtel  Mountains— namely. 
Main,  Saale,  Eger,  and  Naab — showing  and  indicating  on  tho  map  into  what  main 
rivers  they  empty.  A  few  important  cities  and  the  countries  around  tho  cross  were 
named.  All  this  information  was  partly  given,  partly  asked  for,  as  the  ca«e  sug- 
gested. 

Now  the  complete  map,  a  nrinted  one,  was  hung  up,  and  all  the  information  just 
gained  was  looked  up.  Each  item  was  note<l,  and  it  made  the  children  fairly  glow 
with  enthusiasm  when  they  were  able  to  corroborate  the  facts  of  the  two  maps.  In 
a  few  points  tho  map  on  tho  board  was  correctetl,  improved,  and  completed ;  then  the 
lesson  cloHed,  and  now  followed  the  recitation — that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  were  called 
upon  to  state,  in  answer  to  leading  questions,  what  they  remembered  of  the  lesson. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  speak  out,  not  like  human  parrots  who  had  memo- 
rize<l,  but  like  rational  beings  who  had  learned  by  experience.  The  hour  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  an  imaginary  journey  all  over  the  section  the  acquaintance  of  which 
they  had  just  made.  Many  little  items  of  infonuation  were  adaed  on  this  journey. 
Photographic  views  of  rocks  and  mountain  scenery  were  exhibited,  and  they  proved 
to  be  of  intense  interest  to  these  children,  who  have  no  ox>portunities  of  seeing  a 
mountain  **in  uatura." 

Idvul  teaching  in  geography, — It  was  in  a  preparatory  school  in  tho  city  of  D 

where  ideal  teaching  in  geography  was  heard.  Tho  school  was  provided  with  all 
possible  means  in  form  of  maps.  The  matter  of  instruction  could  be  graded  j  list  as  is 
done  in  arithmetic,  reading,  etc.  Geographical  knowle<lge  has  for  ages  been  wrested 
from  overstocked  maps.  The  child  has  to  search  painfully  among  a  bewildering 
mass  of  data  and  facts  for  those  which  were  to  be  learned.  A  systematic  or  method- 
ical progress  step  by  step  was,  if  not  impossible,  certainly  very  difficult.  Just  as  little 
as  a  teacher  would  give  into  the  hands  of  a  child  a  copy  oV  Webster's  irnabridged 
or  of  Shakespeare's  c<mipleto  works  when  he  begins  to  learn  the  art  of  rea<Ung,  just 
as  little  can  it  be  rational  in  the  teaching  of  geography  to  place  before  him  a  complete 
map  stocked  with  a  bewildering  number  of  details. 

This  difficulty  was  removed  in  tho  school  relerred  to.  Outline  maps  were  used; 
first  river  maps.  All  tho  water  courses  and  the  ocean  were  colored  blue,  while  the 
laud  appeared  black.  Below  each  map  was  given  a  proiile,  or  longitudinal  vertical 
section  on  certain  given  lines.  The  pupils  drew  tlie  map  on  i>aperaud  then  inserted 
the  elevations.  Then  followed  another  outline  map  containing  the  elevations  and 
a  few  boundary  lines.  By  degrees  more  items  of  information  were  added,  such  as 
cities,  trunk  roads,  canals,  etc.  The  principle  of  Father  Pestalozzi,  **  One  difficulty 
at  onetime,"  was  carefully  heeded,  and  the  pupils  were  not  bothered  with  maps  such 
as  we  nso  in  America,  which  blur  tho  children's  mental  picture  by  their  multiplicitv 
of  detail. 

Teachers  are  apt  to  labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  a  map  is  a  gootl  one 
when  it  contains  much.  This  is  an  error.  According  to  that  argument  a  school 
reader  would  bo  a  good  one  only  when  it  contained  the  whole  literature  from  Alfred's 
time  to  tho  present  day.  Outline  maps,  silhouette  maps,  and  such  means  for  teach- 
ing geography  rationally  arc  ctmiing  into  use  in  Europe  as  well  as  with  us  in 
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Tlie  school  referred  to  was  lavishly  provide*!  with  maps  and  charts.  There  wore 
outline,  silhoaettey  and  complete  maps,  geojo^phical,  historical,  physiological,  phys- 
ical,  and  astronomical  maps  and  charts.  What  a  wealth  there  was !  And  what  a  Joy 
it  roost  be  to  teach  in  sncn  a  school ! 

Silhouette  practice  maps, — ^The  silhouette  practice  maps  facilitate  the  jading  of  th« 
matter  of  instmction  and  present  opportoni ties  for  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  geo« 
graphical  knowledge  as  gained  item  by  item  by  the  child.  Upon  these  maps  may  b« 
entered  as  upon  a  blackboard  the  data  to  be  leamcil,  first  by  the  teacher,  afterwardt 
bytbe  pupils,  and  thus  an  opi>ortunity  is  afforded  to  the  child  to  become  a  self-aCtive 
participator  in  the  lesson,  ^lien  the  lesson  is  completed,  all  marks  or  names  can  be 
enued  with  a  moist  sponge  or  cloth,  and  the  map  it  ready  for  a  new  lesson  or  a  review. 
The  silhouette  practice  maps  enable  the  instructor  in  history  to  illustrate  with 
colored  crayon  changes  in  political  boundaries  at  different  periods.  Stndents  of 
incient  history,  as  well  as  general  and  modem  history,  can  use  these  maps  with 
great  advantage.  They  do  not  make  common  wall  maps  superfluous,  but  supplement 
them.    •    •     * 

These  maps  [as  sometimes  made]  are  printed  on  heavv  tack  cardboard  and  covered 
with  a  durable  waterproof  cleansable  surface,  adapted  to  receive  a  succession  of 
markings  and  cleansings.  The  shaded  space  represents  the  water  surfaces.  Oceans, 
lakes,  and  rivers  appear  in  blue  on  these  maps,  the  land  in  black ;  hence  their  name, 
silhouette  maps.  They  are  called  practice  maps  because  the  pupil  can  practice  on 
them  with  crayon  geography  as  be  does  arithmetic. 

Caiue  and  effect  in  geography, — The  Popular  Educator,  of  Boston,  published  in 
1887-88  some  excellent  contributions  which  offered  in  words  and  pictures  the  present 
ststos  of  geography  teaching  in  Germany.  These  articled  leave  but  little  to  say  on 
that  subject.  One  thing  can  be  done,  though,  and  it  is  done  willingly,  namely,  to 
say  that  the  statements  made  in  those  articles  are  correct.  German  teachers,  not 
only  in  Saxony,  where  the  author  evidently  gathered  his  information,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  do  teach  geography  as  there  stated ;  if  modified  somewhat, 
perhaps,  essentially  the  same  methods  are  pursued,  and  that  with  wonderful  results. 
One  would  like  to  transfer  to  Germanv  some  of  our  American  teachers  who  can  not 
imagine  a  geography  lesson  without  verbatim  memorizing  of  the  printed  text.  One 
wonid  like  to  show  them  rational  teaching.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  we,  too, 
hare  good  teachers,  and  not  a  few,  either;  but  it  most  please  a  visitor  greatly  to 
find  every  teacher,  good  and  poor,  following  well-established  principles  dt  method. 

That  is  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  cit^  of  D .    Even  the  poor  teachers  are  not 

without  professional  training.  There  is,  however,  a  deep  shadow  on  this  bright 
picture.  Many  schools  are  very  x>oorly  equipped  with  moans  of  iustruction,  such  uit 
maps  and  charts. 

A  lesson  in  geography  was  listened  to  in  a  German  school  whore  70  boys  sat 
together  liko  sardines  in  a  box.  The  teacher  had  nothing  better  than  a  me<Uum- 
sized  wall  map  made  by  himself.  His  mode  of  marking  elevations  was  very  simple 
and  comprehensive,  one  which  is  well  worth  imitating.  With  pencil  or  pen  he 
shaded  the  map  by  meauH  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles.  Thus  he 
represented  the  topography  of  a  country  in  a  remarkably  accurate  manner,  and  this 
easy  method  enabletl  his  pupils  to  judge  at  a  glance  as  to  the  height  of  the  land. 
They  saw  why  certain  rivers  took  such  and  such  a  course  and  no  other;  why  certain 
citi^  were  cold,  others  warm;  why  a  river  was  navigable  or  not,  according  to  the 
abruptness  of  the  slope;  why  certain  rivers  flowing  from  gTe:»t  heights  had  a 
straighter  course  than  those  which  ha<l  little  fall  and  meandered  throii;;h  tlio  pl;iin; 
^hy  certain  lands  are  blcHHed  with  mild  climat<'8,  being  siiidtereil  on  the  iitvih  Hide 
hy  high  and  steep  mountain  ranges,  others  had  a  rough  climate,  being  exiioHcd  to 
the  north  wind. 

The  teacher  waa  well  informed  and  gave  informution  in  hnch  a  lunnncr  tVatit 
agreed  with  the  children's  mental  stomarbH. 

Example:  The  Erz-Qebirgo  {i)r<r  Mountains)  were  onr©  full  of  silver  niincv  At 
the  time  of  Martin  Luther  (at  the  lM';iinning  of  the  hi\t<:frith  cejitury;  th<-He  mine* 
drew  a  great  number  of  people  to  Saxony,  and  particularly  to  that  raii^ro  of  inon;-- 
tains.  When  the  mines  cea»*ed  to  j  ield,  the  poT»  jiation,  not  b'in;^  h*  Umtn.ii'iw^  a« 
it  is  DOW,  was  obliged  toseize  npon  oth*»r  m*xleHV»t' o<'erif>atioii.  'ilie  h1ojh-h  of  »Ii<» 
mountains  being  well  provided  with  various  kinds  of  wood,  offered  mat4?rial  for  a 
variety  of  woodworking  industries.  Tiie  slop's  \t"\u'^  sieiji,  the  nioiinfain  brooks 
vere  turbulent  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  bru Id  mi;i*t.  whuh  w/rohr.t  nnwl  ior 
various  purposes.  Lately,  when  the  t*'xtile  indn-^try  grew,  thi4  wat'T  j»o*f*T  was 
ntilized  to  serve  that  industry.  The  vrtytM^  ^oon  #rj»,tTi|Mar''d  on  tlu*  l.rz  ,\l'»nnt  ij/m; 
they  were  literally  used  up.  So  the  people  ha/1  to  f»i*orr.  to  jti.u.  iJ  i^t  nu.^  pir-»  .jL^ 
ahno^t  entirely,  agriculture  being  ituf^'^^tible.  To-dav  th**  p-^jri^itifiii  of  th*;  Kr.,/,- 
dom  of  Baxony  is  the  denaest  of  all  Oermttiy,  and,  aiid^?  Irom  tnat  in  /Vl^tum,  th  ) 
densest  in  all  Europe. 

It  was  caase  aad  eff©<*t  cm'jtantly.  and  the  att/jotiou  and  T*'4t^tit^'r»^fi*'*4  of  the 
hoys  were  truly  delightful.  r^  1 
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One  other  hiut  was  received  in  this  school.  When  the  oral  lesson  closed,  the 
teacher  sent  a  boy  to  the  blackboard  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  map  which  the  other 
boys  were  told  to  make  on  their  slates.  Then  he  showed  that  distances  which  he 
could  cover  with  the  span  of  his  hand  should  be  made  1  inch  long  on  the  slate  or  6 
inches  on  the  blackboard.  Now  he  measured  off  certain  points  on  the  map  by 
spans,  and  thus  gave  the  pupils  a  simple  scale  by  means  of  which  they  could  furnish 
a  free-hand  map  which  was  not  out  of  proportion.  This  procedure  leads  the  way 
to  a  more  accurate  scale  and  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  scales  as  such. 
Afterwards  even  this  measuring  by  spaus  would  be  discontinued,  and  mere  eye 
measuring  would  be  substituted.    It  was  a  fine  lesson,  indeed  a  iVuitful  lesson. 

Concentnc  extension  of  the  geographical  horizon, — It  is  always  attended  with  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  when  one  observes  an  idea  consistently  carried  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  curriculum,  especially  if  that  consistency  is  in  strict  compliance 
with  educational  maxims  and  principles.  In  Berlin  a  truly  refreshing  example  of 
consistency  is  offered  in  the  schoolbook  used  in  the  study  of  geography,  which  book 
is  an  atlas  pure  aud  simple,  not  a  text-book.  It  may  not  bo  without  interest  to  read 
an  account  of  what  that  book  contains,  for  it  is  gotten  up  with  undeniable  skill. 
The  reader  must  kindly  bear  in  rovnd  that  the  atlas  is  made  expressly  for  ose  in  the 
elementary  (or  communal)  schools  of  Berlin.  The  idea  which  is  so  consistently  car- 
ried through  in  it  is  expressed  in  the  above  heading. 

Pngo  1  contains  six  pictures  and  plans.  The  first  figure  is  a  perspective  view  of 
the  inside  of  a  schoolroom,  and  side  by  side  with  it  is  a  map  plan  of  that  room.  This 
is  nothing  new  in  America.  Many  American  text-books  of  geography  contain  a  sim- 
ilar illustration.  It  is  here  mentioned  for  no  other  reason  than  to  present  an 
nnbroken  chain  of  methodical  links.  Notice  that  the  atlas  does  not  begin  with  the 
hemispheres.  The  picture  with  its  attendant  plan  represents  the  first  circle  of  the 
pupil's  geographical  horizon  and  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100. 

Then  follows  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole  schoolhouse  nud  a  map  plan  of  the 
building.  These  form  the  second  circle.  Scale:  1  to  300.  The  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  figure  is  certainly  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

This  is  followed  by  a  perspective  view  of  a  portion  of  a  city  and  its  map  plan. 
The  schoolhouse  is  again  found  on  this  map.  These  two  figures  form  the  third  circle 
of  the  pupil's  horizon.     iScale:  1  to  1,500. 

Pago  2  contains  a  larger  perspective  view  of  a  landscape  accompanied  by  a  map 
plan.  W<f  find  the  same  schoolhouse  and  portion  of  the  town  represented  in  the  two 
figures  which  form  the  fourth  circle.     Scale:  1  to  7,500. 

ra^e  3.  This  extension  of  the  horizon  is  followed  on  page  3  by  a  picture  of  an 
imaginary  landscape  which  is  insei-ted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  most  vital 
tonograpnical  ideas.    This  picture  also  is  accompanied  by  a  map  plan. 

Page  4  contains  a  minute  city  plan  of  Berlin,  which  forms  the  fifth  circle  of  tho 
horizon.     Scale :  1  to  36,000. 

Pago  5  is  Berlin  and  vicinity,  the  same  city  plan  but  much  reduced  in  size  and 
surrounded  by  many  villages,  hamlets,  etc.,  within  a  radius  of  12  kilometers.  This 
forms  tho  sixth  circle.     Scale:  1  to  100,000. 

Page  6  is  a  map  of  the  governmental  district  of  Potsdam,  in  the  center  of  which 
Berlin  is  situated,  this  being  the  seventh  circle.     Scale:  1  to  1,000,000. 

Page  7  is  a  physical  map  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  (center  Berlin).  Eighth 
circle  of  horizon.  Scale  of  map:  1  to  1,260,000.  Map  contains  also  a  local  map 
exhibiting  the  railroads  entering  Berlin. 

Pai^e  8  18  a  political  map  of  the  same  province.  Scale  the  same.  Local  map  of 
the  city  of  Potsdam. 

Page  9  is  a  physical  map  of  Germany.  Ninth  circle  of  horizon.  Scale:  1  to 
4,000,000. 

Page  10  is  a  political  map  of  Germany.  Same  circle;  samo  scale.  Local  map  of 
the  Thuringian  principalities. 

Page  11  is  a  physical  map  of  Europe.  Tenth  circle  of , horizon.  Scale:  1  to 
15,000,000. 

Page  12  contains  the  political  map  of  Europe.     Same  circle;  same  scale. 

Page  13  contains  the  map  of  Asia.     Scale :  1  to  50,000,000. 

Page  14  contains  the  map  of  AiYica.  Scale:  1  to  40,000,000.  Local  maps  of  the 
Nile  Delta,  Cape  Colony,  and  Cape  Town. 

Page  15  contains  the  map  of  North  America.     Scale :  1  to  35,000,000. 

Page  16  contains  the  map  of  South  America.     Same  scale. 

Pago  17  contains  the  map  of  Australia  and  Oceanica,  with  local  map  of  Victoria 
Land,  and  an  illustratiou  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs.  Scale  of  main  map:  1  to 
60,000,000. 

The  fore*?oing  five  maps  may  be  considered  the  eleventh  circle. 

Page  18  IS  again  a  local  map,  namely,  that  of  Palestine,  a  map  which  is  very  nse- 
ful  to  teachers  and  impils  in  the  study  of  biblical  history. 

Pago  19  contains  the  twelfth  circle  of  geographical  horizon,  namely,  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 
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Page  20.  The  Western  Hemisphere.    Scale  not  stated. 

Page  21  directs  the  pnpils  look  upward  to  the  heavens.  It  contains  a  representa- 
tion of  the  northern  sKy,  with  the  most  important  constellations  and  the  milky  way. 

Page  22,  the  last  one  in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  mathematical  geography.  It  con- 
tains illustrations  of  the  eclipses,  of  the  earth^s  orhit,  the  solar  system,  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  various  very  useful  devices  of  similar  nature.     *     *     ♦ 

These,  then,  are  the  contents  of  the  elementary  geography  in  use  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  One  may,  perhaps,  advance  objections  to  this,  that,  or  another  item ;  may 
object,  for  instance,  to  the  picture  of  the  quaint  city  as  being  foreign  to  our  pupilr 
surroundings.  It  must  be  repeated,  for  his  benefit,  that  the  atlas  is  not  made  for 
American  children,  but  for  the  children  in  Berlin.  It  might  be  possible  to  present 
a  series  of  pictures  and  accompanying  map  plans  which  could  be  used  in  large  cities, 
snch  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

One  may,  perhaps,  consider  it  somewhat  of  a  strait-jacket  to  be  tied  down  to 
such  a  course,  one  which  will  not  give  the  precocious  child  a  chance  to  look  beyond 
the  '*  board  fence  of  the  circle.''  To  him  it  may  be  said :  There  is  no  objection  at 
all  for  any  precocious  child  to  look  at  the  next  pages  and  ask  anestions  about  them, 
but  the  regular,  methodical  course  is  hero  prescribed  according  to  the  principle 
"l«Yom  the  near  to  the  remote/'  K  he  desires  to  deviate  from  the  course,  he  may 
skip  a  few  pages,  and  return  to  them  whenever  he  sees  lit. 

But  the  consistency  with  which  the  principle  of  education  that  presupposes  con- 
centric growth  is  carried  out  deserves  commendation.  We  are  too  often  talking  of 
Srinciples  and  shunning  to  apply  them.  Hero  is  a  sampie  of  that  consistency  which 
oes  what  it  preaches.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  may  at  least  be  just,  and  find 
it  praise  wort  ny  as  such. 

Cause  and  effect  in  geography, — It  was  a  spirited  lesson  in  geography  that  was  heard 
in  Munich,  and  is  worth  sketching.  The  children  were  of  the  same  age  as  our  pupils 
in  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar-school  course — 13  or  14  years  of  age,  perhaps. 
Maps  were  there  in  abundance,  and  a  handsome  large  globe  was  brought  in. 

The  teacher  first  stated  the  fact  that  the  heat  equator  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
mathematical  equator;  that  it  is  an  irregular  line  lying  on  an  average  of  1(P  north 
of  the  actual  equator.  Now  he  led  the  pupils  to  find  causes  for  this  apparently  sin- 
gular fact.  Did  not  the  sun  strike  the  earth  with  equal  force  north  and  south  of 
the  equator  f  With  the  aid  of  a  large  globe,  on  which  the  prevalence  of  water  on 
tho  Boutheru  Hemisphere  could  be  seen  distinctly  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  class,  the 
fact  was  soon  established  that  this  prevalence  of  water  caused  more  evaporation 
than  on  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Evaporation,  however,  they  knew  from  tne  little 
study  of  physics  they  had  had,  caused  absorption  of  heat,  while  land  would  radiate 
the  heat  it  received,  and  thus  cause  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere. 

Now  proofs  of  this  fact  were  searched  for,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how 
quickly  tho  pupils  reasoned  backward  from  effect  to  cause.  In  tho  deserts  of  Sahara 
and  Gobi  they  thought  that  they  found  the  effect  of  great  heat  on  large  bodies  of 
land.  In  the  indented  coast  line  of  Europe  they  found  the  cause  of  a  temperate 
climate  and  an  absence  of  dreary  wastes  of  deserts. 

Then  tho  climate  of  the  different  continents  was  discussed  and  the  general  rule 
established,  (a)  that  great  bodies  of  land  have  hot  summers  and  fierce  winters; 
proofs,  iuuer  North  America,  inner  Asia,  inner  Australia,  even  Russia  in  Europe; 
(6)  much  water  was  the  cause  of  cool  summers  and  mild  winters :  Proofs,  Western  Eu- 
rope, South  America,  Southern  Africa,  and  tho  Asiatic  isles  and  peninsulas.  Water 
tempers  the  climate. 

This  lesson  was  truly  admirable,  but  only  its  bare  results  can  be  given. 

The  latitude,  it  was  easily  inferred,  caused  tho  climate.  But  the  latter  was 
greatly  modified — that  is,  made  milder  or  fiercer — by  the  situation  or  elevation  of 
the  country.  A  plateau  would  naturally  be  cooler  than  a  low  plain  under  the  same 
latitude.  Quito  in  Ecuador,  and  Par^  in  Brazil,  both  almost  under  the  equator, 
were  yet  very  different  in  their  climates,  the  former  being  situated  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  latter  almost  on  a  level  with  it. 

Mountain  chains  like  the  Andes,  the  Rockies,  tho  Himalayas,  tho  Alps,  etc.,  are 
also  causes  of  great  differences  in  climate,  as  they  may  protect  the  land  from  certain 
atmospheric  currents  and  other  influences.  This  was  proved  by  the  great  fertility 
of  the  eastern  slope  and  the  rainless  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  also  by  the  two 
slopes  of  the  Rockies. 

These  different  considerations  were  summed  up  in  this:  Latitude,  formation,  and 
elevation  of  a  country  condition  its  climate. 

But  climate  alone  does  not  make  a  country  a  desirable  place  to  dwell  in.  Other 
things  are  needed  to  make  it  fertile,  otherwise  Australia  ought  to  be  overorowdedj 
whereas  it  is  but  thinly  populated.  Inigatiou  is  au  important  condition.  Look  at 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  the  United  States;  these  countries  arc  admirably 
irrigated — i.  e.,  watered  and  drained.  The  teacher  dwelt  on  this  by  showing  that 
tiie  United  States  have  in  their  Mississippi  Valley  the  granary  of  the  world,  a  most 
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ideally  irrigated,  fertile  rej^iou.  ^ Fertili(y  Tras  tracctl  to  irrigatien  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Tarkoy,  aod  Spain. 

The  latter  country  served  as  an  example  to  prove  that  climate,  elevation,  and 
irrigation  Trill  not  suffice  to  maintain  life  if  the  soil  is  not  favorable.  In  Spain  the 
forests  that  used  to  crown  the  lovely  mountains,  and  constantly  feed  the  pictoresqne 
and  na^ivable  rivers  meandering  through  the  valleys,  have  been  uprooted.  Ruthless 
extermination  of  the  forests  hiMl  made  the  hills  bare,  the  rain  had  washed  the  fer- 
tile soil  from  the  nnprotocted  mountain  sides,  and  the  rivers  now  dry  np  in  summer 
and  threaten  death  and  destruction  in  spring,  when  the  melting  of  the  snow  fills  the 
liver  beds  and  causes  inundations. 

80,  then,  proper  soil  is  another  condition  of  life,  and  we  have  the  principle  that 
climute  is  caused  by  latitude,  formation,  and  elevation  of  the  country;  that  proper 
climate,  favorablo  irrigation,  and  good  soil  condition  aa  exuberant  vegetation. 
Vegetation,  of  conree,  is  a  condition  necessary  for  the  animal  kin^pdom.  But,  while 
the  latter  depends  for  subsistence  upon  vegetation,  the  former  is  m  no  small  degree 
dependent  upon  animal  matter  for  subststenoc^  80,  again,  we  have  cause  and  effect. 
And  the  chain  lengthens;  latitude  and  elevation  cause  climate;  climate  and  irriga- 
tion condition  >'egetation.    All  these  are  necessary  to  support  the  animal  kingdom. 

Where  all  these  conditions  are  favorable  human  existence  is  assured,  and  the 
Iniuian  population  of  a  country  stands  in  exact  proportion  to  tlie  presence  or  absence 
of  these  conditions.  This  was  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  population  of  North 
America.  The  Ignited  States,  situated  in  the  temperate  rxmo,  traversed  by  lofty 
uiountain  ranges  which  afford  admirable  irrigation,  possessing  on  tlie  whole  a  very 
fertile  soil,  had  all  the  conditions  of  an  exuberant  vegetation  and  support  of  animal 
and  human  beings.  Conser^nently  we  find  them  populated  by  about  60,000,000,  while 
north  and  south  of  them,  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  population  is  comparatively 
sparse. 

The  pupils  were  almost  breathless  with  attention^  and,  when  called  npon,  gave 
geographical  facts  in  support  of  the  teacher's  assertions  quite  readily,  lliis  was  a 
rcTiew  lesson,  which,  while  offering  new  vistas  into  the  science  of  geography,  caused 
thepupils  to  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  geographical  facts. 

The  task  given  out  for  the  next  lesson  was :  **  Find  proofe  for  the  truths  wo  have 
discovered  to-day." 

**Will  they  bo  able,"  asked  the  visitor,  ^'to  find  more  prooftf  " 

•'I  should  think  so,"  was  the  reply  of  the  teacher.  "They  worry  their  fathers, 
mothers,  uncles,  and  aunts  for  further  prooft :  they  consult  the  libraries ;  they  ransack 
every  source  of  information,  until  they  fina  proofs.  A  tmth  tl^ns  discovered,  as  we 
did  in  this  lesson,  acts  like  leaven;  it  grows  and  induces  the  learner  to  procee<l  in 
his  investigations.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  these  &cts, 
for  indigenous  thoughts  are  like  words  engraved  with  steel  into  granite,  while 
borrowed  thoughts,  such  as  are  learned  by  heart  from  the  printed  page,  are  words 
written  with  a  reed  on  dry  sand ;  the  next  rain  will  wash  them  ont.'^ 

CONCLl'SION. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  proper  to  mention  several  devices 
recently  brought  out  in  this  country.  They  consist  of  relief  maps  for  the  nse  of 
schools.  All  relief  work  in  sand,  clay,  and  putty  on  a  large  scale,  done  by  pupils, 
must  necessarily  remain  crude  and  imperfect.  Sand  maps  invariably  exhibit  incor- 
rect outlines,  exaggerated  elevations,  and  various  other  imperfections,  which  tend 
to  vitiate  the  geographical  image  in  the  mind  of  the  child  and  thus  perpetuate 
incorrect  impressions.  Map  drawing  which,  of  necessity,  has  to  be  done  quickly, 
owing  to  the  short  time  that  cau  be  devoted  to  it,  is  not  likely  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  correct  geographical  knowledge.  For  the  puqwsc  of  obviating  both  these 
difficulties,  and  to  adhere  to  the  principle  that  we  learn  by  doing,  embosse<l  relief 
maps  are  designe<l.  It  is  intende<l  that  the  child  shall  use  these  maps  as  supplements 
to  its  text- book.  Being  ma<le  of  cardboard  of  the  same  size  of  the  text-book,  he  can 
slip  the  relief  map  into  his  book,  carry  it  home  and  use  it  as  a  geographical  slate. 
These  maps  arc  manufactured  like  embossed  flowers,  and  covered  with  a  washable, 
cleansablo  surface,  which  permits  a  succession  of  pencil  markings  and  cleansings. 
Being  very  durable,  these  maps  can  bo  used  as  long  as  the  instruction  on  a  continent 
or  country  lasts.  The  chief  excellence  of  these  maps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
have  before  them  nothing  but  the  coast  lines  of  the  continent,  the  elevations  and  the 
rivers,  and  no  names  whatever,  hence  the  maps  can  not  bo  charge<l  with  containing 
a  multiplicity  of  detail  that  might  bewilder  the  child.     He  can  enter  all  geograph- 
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ical  (lata  as  he  is  made  acquaiuted  with  thorn;  ho  can  trace  with  pencil  the  coast 
hues,  boundary  lines,  river  courses,  elevations,  etc. ;  ho  can  locate  cities,  battlefields, 
railroads,  harbors,  islands,  peaks,  etc.;  he  can  perform  geographical  tasks  as  he 
solves  his  problems  in  arithmetic,  on  a  slate,  and  then  erase  them  with  a  sponge  as 
ho  cleanses  his  slate.  The  geographical  instruction  can  thus  bo  made  a  stop  by  step 
procedure.  Tho  teacher  can  eliminate  that  part  of  knowledge  which  is  not  suitable 
at  a  given  ago  of  tho  pupil ;  in  other  words,  she  can  grade  the  instruction  as  she 
does  tho  difficulties  in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  These  cleansable  relief  maps  pre- 
vent wrong  impressions  concerning  tho  outlines,  since  they  are  mado  according  to 
approved  models  in  form  of  flat  surface  maps.  Of  course  they  can  not  be  as  correct 
as  relief  maps  on  a  large  scale  might  be,  but  tbey  are  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct 
without  showing  too  great  exaggerations  of  elevations. 

Relief  maps  are  also  made  of  plaster  and  other  hard  material  in  this  country  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  those  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  They  repre- 
sent the  curvature  of  tho  earth's  surface,  are  excellently  executed,  and  will  doubt- 
less facilitate  tho  teaching  of  geography. 

Relief  wall  maps  of  papier  mAch6  are  also  published  in  A"merica  on  a  large  scale. 
These  attempts  supersede  the  flat  surfaced  wall  map  by  giving  names  and  boundary 
lines  in  color.    They  are  set  in  wooden  fVames  and  can  bo  suspended  on  the  wall. 

And,  lastly,  a  relief  globe  is  published  which  shows  tho  elevations  and  depressions 
on  laud  as  well  as  tho  depressions  of  tho  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  superb  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  will  doubtless  contribute  to  tho  acquisition  of  correct  geograph- 
ical concepts. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  BAVARIA. 

[A  brief  statamont  by  Lorenz  RciSF.n,  t«nch«r  in  Muiiich.] 


After  tb«  treaty  at  Versailles,  November  23,  1870,  the  Kinf^dom  of 
Bavaria  was  invited,  with  the  other  twenty-four  German  States,  to 
form  the  present  German  Empire  (Deutsches  Reich).  For  a  number  of 
conoerns,  such  as  industry  and  its  protection,  traffic,  and  deities,  a  com- 
mon system  of  values,  weights,  and  measures,  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
postal  service,  army  and  navy,  sanitary  and  veterinary  police,  etc.,  the 
.  laws  for  the  entire  Empire  are  made  by  an  imperial  council  (Bundes- 
ratfa),  together  with  the  imi)erial  diet  or  parliament  (Ileichstag),  and 
published,  if  they  find  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  national 
governmental  journal  (Reichsanzeiger).  But  outside  of  these  things 
Bavaria  is  independent  as  regards  the  making  of  its  own  laws  with 
respect  to  home  and  property,  as  well  as  the  management  of  its  rail- 
road, postal  and  telegraph  system  (WUrtemberg  also  has  this  right 
reserved),  and  during  peace  the  chief  command  of  the  army  remains 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  king. 

The  schools,  and  especially  the  common  school  system,  are  left  to  the 
government  of  each  separate  state,  with  the  exception  that  the  imperial 
laws  retain  certain  general  rights  relating  to  them.  For  instance,  the 
national  regulation  of  industry  (Reichsgewcrbeordnung)  of  July  7, 
1883,  in  article  135,  states: 

Children  tinder  13  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories.  Children  over 
IS  years  may  only  he  employed  in  factories  when  they  are  no  longer  required  to 
attend  the  common  schools.  The  length  of  time  fur  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  shall  not  he  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  Young  persons 
hetween  14  and  16  years  of  ago  shall  not  ho  employed  iu  factory  work  longer  than 
ten  hours  a  day. 

Article  62  states :  "  In  the  pursuit  of  the  peddling  business,  traveling 
from  place  to  place,  it  is  forbidden  to  employ  children  under  14  years 
of  age.''  According  to  the  law  of  compulsory  vaccination  (lmi)fge8etz), 
enacted  April  8, 1874,  for  the  entire  Empire,  every  child  on  entering 
the  common  school  must  present  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  every 
pupil  attending  either  a  public  or  private  school  must  undergo  a  second 
vaccination  sometime  during  his  twelfth  year  of  age.    According  to 
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article  35  of  the  national  criminal  code  (Reich as trafgesetzbuch)  no  child 
under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  subjected  to  any  punishment  under 
criminal  law.  According  to  article  123  of  the  same  law  entering  a 
school  by  any  i)erson  without  authority  or  a  permit  is  prohibited. 
Throughout  the  Empire  the  general  law  of  compulsory  education  has 
been  established,  but  in  the  different  states  the  age  of  entering  and 
leaving  the  common  school  is  not  the  same. 

The  various  school  systems  of  Germany  are  divided  on  denomina- 
tional lines.  The  local  superintendency  of  the  common  schools  rests 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  as  exceptions  may  be  noted  the 
public  (common)  schools  of  Baden  according  to  the  law  of  October, 
1860  (amended  in  1862  and  1868),  were  separated  from  the  church.  The 
same  was  done  in  Hessia  according  to  a  law  passed  June  16,  1874. 
The  denominational  schools  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  have  had  their  own 
school  laws  since  1836  (amended  in  1858  and  1865),  have  a  combined 
state  and  ecclesiastical  superintendency.  ,  The  Duchies  of  Anhalt  and 
Saxe  Coburg-Gotha  also  have  their  own  school  laws.  The  eflForts  of 
the  Prussian  Government  to  organize  the  public  school  system  of  that 
Kingdom  by  a  general  organic  law  have  not  yet  been  successful,  and 
the  bills  to  this  effect  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties (Abgeordnetenhaus)  for  the  last  few  decades  (repeated  January 
14, 1892)  have  not  found  the  approval  of  the  house.  The  public  school, 
as  proposed  in  this  bill,  was  in  future  to  be  religious  in  character  with- 
out exception.  The  school  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  church. 
When  the  bill  was  submitted  it  called  forth  a  great  commotion  through- 
out the  whole  country,  which  expressed  itself  in  innumerable  pre^s 
comments,  all  strongly  condemning  the  bill.  Prot  Felix  Dahn,  of 
Breslau,  published  a  pamphlet  criticising  the  bill,  in  which  he  said: 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  hazardous  attempts  made  in  Prussia,  or  in  the 
whole  Empire,  since  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  put  out  of  office,  and  the  thought  of 
enacting  this  proposition  into  a  law  is  depressing. 

The  progressive  ideas  of  the  year  1848  tended  in  Bavaria  toward  a 
necessary  improvement  of  school  education,  which  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  teacher's  salary.  Before  this  time  the  schoolhouse 
served  both  for  school  purposes  and  as  the  home  of  the  teacher,  who 
had  his  sleeping  quarters  in  the  garret.  Afterwards  the  school  build- 
ings were  changed  into  suitable  residences  and  recitation  rooms  were 
newly  erected. 

The  normal  regulations  of  May  15, 1887,  laid  down  new  principles  for 
the  training  of  school  teachers.  The  diet  (Landtag)  of  18G1  expected 
to  pass  a  new  law  by  means  of  which  the  entire  public  school  system 
was  to  be  regulated.  Instead  of  this  there  was  enacted  the  school- 
endowment  law  (Schuldotationsgesetz)  of  November  10,  1861,  as  the 
first  step  toward  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  public  school,  thereby 
regulating  external  conditions  of  the  school,  especially  the  paj'meut 
and  pensioning  of  teachers. 
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A  few  years  later,  October  31, 1867,  a  school  bill  was  proposed  to  the 
diet,  in  which  a  general  school  law  was  intended,  which  was  to  rest  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  education  and  statesmanship. 
But  the  second  chamber  (Reichsratskammer)  refused  its  sanction, 
believing  that  the  proposed  law  tended  too  much  toward  a  diminution 
of  the  church's  influence  as  well  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  school  from  the  church.  The  bill  assailed  especially  the 
organization  known  as  the  district  board  of  trustees.  According  to 
article  115  every  province  (Bavaria  is  divided  into  eight  provinces, 
Kreise  or  Regierungsbezirke)  should  be  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  districts,  and  for  each  district  one  of  the  best  qualified  teachers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  as  school  inspector. 

Hence,  legislation  having  failed  in  Bavaria,  there  are  now  only  a  few 
points  in  the  public  school  system,  such  as  defrayment  of  the  school 
expenditure  (Schulaufwand),  home  relations  of  teachers,  lawful  punish- 
ment for  neglect,  etc.,  which  are  regulated  by  law.  School  affairs  are 
dependent,  first,  upon  a  number  of  •  ministerial  resolutions  and  ordi- 
nances (i.  e.,  such  orders  as  the  head  of  the  State,  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Diet,  can  make,  with  ministerial  counter  signature)  which  are 
not  organically  combined,  and,  second,  upon  a  great  number  of  special 
regulations  and  orders,  issued  by  the  head  of  the  department,  by  means 
of  which,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  up  to  tbe  present  time,  tlie 
public  schools  were  regulated  and  their  management  changed  from  time 
to  time. 

As  many  as  6,857,  or  95.3  per  cent,  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
Kingdom  are  found  in  the  country,  according  to  official  rei)ort8.  The 
present  description  relates  principally  to  these  schools  in  the  seven 
contiguous  provinces  of  Bavaria,  for  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  which 
yet  retains  many  laws  and  civil  institutions  peculiar  to  itself  from  the 
former  French  rule,  there  are  also  some  peculiarities  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  city  schools  of  Munich  have  been  governed  by  a  local  ordi- 
nance since  January  1,  1872,  known  as  the  "  Schulstatut "  of  Munich. 
This  report  would  become  too  extensive  if  the  Munich  city  school 
system  were  considered. 

Before  the  Reformation  there  were  no  municipal  schools.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  young  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  monks. 
The  State  for  the  first  time  entered  into  school  matters  in  1548,  under 
Duke  William  IV,  who  in  that  year  issued  the  first  school  ordinances 
of  Bavaria.  A  real  separation  between  the  German  and  Latin  school 
system  had  not  yet  taken  place.  For  the  first  time  in  a  voluminous 
school  law  of  the  year  1509  the  Latin  and  German  schools  became 
officially  separated  in  the  principalities  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria. 
Also,  in  1659,  under  Ferdinand  Maria  (1051-1679),  there  appeared  a  reg- 
ulation for  school  discipline  for  both  German  and  Latin  teachers  and 
pupils.  A  more  extensive  and  effectual  organization,  which  touched 
upon  the  true  relationship  of  school  and  state,  came  into  existence  with 
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and  took  the  form  of  the  Bavariau  common  school  system  (Volksschnle) 
during  the  reign  of  Elector  Max  Joseph  III  (1745-1777).  Influential 
men  of  this  period  of  reorganization  were  Freiherr  Adam  von  Tokstatt 
and  the  Benedictine  friar  Ileinrich  Brarun,  whose  convent  was  in 
Tegernsee.  He  prepared,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  elector,  the 
school  plan  (Schulplan)  of  1770.  The  real  fundamental  document  for 
the  purpose  of  newly  organizing  the  public  school  system  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  ordinance  of  December  13,  1802,  by  means  of  which 
compulsory  education  during  the  age  from  C  to  12  years  and  an  exami- 
nation at  leaving  the  school  were  established.  An  order  was  issued  in 
the  following  year  for  children  to  attend  Sunday  and  holiday  schools 
during  the  age  from  12  to  18.  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  first  German 
States  to  establish  Sunday  schools.     (See  p.  331.) 

During  the  years  from  1804  to  180G  a  pljin  of  instruction  was  issued 
for  elementary  schools,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities,  but  this 
plan  far  exceeded  all  possibilities  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  new 
edition  of  this  plan,  published  in  1811,  was  drawn  up  in  six  sections; 
in  the  first  division  the  real  puri>ose  of  school  education  was  expressed; 
the  second  provided  for  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
contains  both  general  and  special  regulations  and  maxims;  the  third 
division,  which  was  added  in  1810,  contained  a  more  particular  defini- 
tion of  the  teacher's  duties  in  the  three  different  grades  of  the  school. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction,  the  plan 
depends  upon  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi;  as  regards  the  mode  of  teaching, 
upon  those  of  Basedow.  But  if  we  go  into  particulars,  there  may  be 
found  traces  of  almost  all  the  numerous  school  reformers  of  that  age. 
The  entire  plan  is  an  example  of  pedagogical  eclecticism.  The  require- 
ment of  the  kind  and  number  of  subjects  to  be  taught  is  quit  exact. 
For  the  first  grade  were  ijrescribed  the  most  important  subjects,  includ- 
ing the  three  leading  principles,  viz,  "God,  language,  number  and 
measure" — that  is,  religious  instruction,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. In  the  second  grade  were  added  the  subjects  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  so  called  because  a  certain  knowledge  and  skill  in  these 
is  necessary  for  most  purposes  and  advantages  in  various  callings  of 
life.  This  course  contained  the  three  subjects,  *'man,  nature,  and  art," 
represented  by  history,  geography,  and  natural  history,  as  well  as 
drawing  and  regular  exercises  in  singing. 

In  1856  seven  years  of  attendance  in  the  public  school  was  made 
general.  It  was  then  declared  that  the  matter  prescribed  for  the  pub- 
lic school  should  not  be  increased,  for  the  extension  of  the  school  term 
was  intended  only  for  a  better  training  in  the  branches  already  pre- 
scribed. 

At  present  the  above  general  school  plan,  which  yet  serves  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  replaced  by  other 
Si>ecial  plans,  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  i)rescribed 
for  separate  provinces  (Kreislehrpliine).    They  adhere  without  excep- 
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tioii  to  the  iiuluetive  inetliod  and  the  priuciple  of  concentration  in  the 
matter  of  instruction. 

Instrnction  in  the  natural  sciences  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
established  text-book.  Nearly  all  the  provincial  plans  begin  geograph- 
ical instruction  as  a  continuation  of  the  first  three  years'  instruction  in 
object  lessons  and  local  geography,  taking  up  the  regular  study  of 
geography  in  the  fourth  school  year.  In  some  i)rovinces  instruction  in 
history  begins  in  the  fourth  school  year,  in  some  in  the  fifth,  and 
still  others  in  the  sixth.  Instruction  in  natural  history,  which  is 
i-eally  begun  in  the  form  of  object  lessons  during  the  first  three  school 
years,  is  generally  taken  up  as  a  regular  study  during  the  fourth 
school  year.  Physics  is  mostly  assigned  to  the  last  thre^  years  of 
the  course.  Singing  exercises  are  given  regularly.  The  songs  prac- 
ticed are  partly  juvenile,  popular  and  national,  and  partly  religious 
songs,  which  are  learned  by  ear,  and,  if  possible,  from  notes.  Munich 
has  a  central  singing  school  with  a  thi'ee  years'  course  of  four  les- 
sons a  week.  Drawing  is  taught  in  several  provinces  (Ober  und 
Unterfranken)  as  an  optional  subject;  in  others  (Oberi)falz)  this  study 
is  made  obligatory.  The  i)rovincial  plans  intend  to  make  gymnastics 
general  and  games  (Jugendturnspiele)  are  encouraged.  For  the  city 
schools  of  Munich  gymnastics  were  made  obligatory,  according  to 
article  5  of  the  city  school  statute  of  1871,  for  both  girls  and  boys.  The 
schools  of  Munich  have  hail  a  separate  plan  since  1871,  which  was 
changed  and  amended  in  1872  and  1880.  This  city  school  course 
requires  high  attainments. 

Every  country  school  in  Bavaria  must  have  its  own  special  school 
gaiden  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  gardening  and  planting. 
In  most  of  the  provinces  instruction  in  female  handiwork  is  required, 
for  which  a  female  teacher  is  employed. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  had  in  1802-93  as  many  as  7,492  school 
buildings,  in  which  there  were  13,088  school  or  recitation  rooms. 

(a)  In  the  ordinary  schools  ( Werktagesschulen) :  822,175  i)upils; 
402,990,  or  49  per  cent,  male;  419,185,  or  51  per  cent,  female;  143,825 
in  the  cities;  678,350  in  the  country. 

(b)  In  the  holiday  schools:  314,605  pupils;  139,036,  or  42.2  per  cent, 
boys;  175,569,  or  5iy.S  iier  cent,  girls;  36,372  in  the  cities;  278,233  in 
the  country. 

Of  all  the  German  recruits,  both  land  and  naval,  the  number  who 
coiUd  neither  rea<i  nor  write  was  as  follows: 


Year.  X  umber. 


im-92 2, ::  •-'  1.54 

1891-»2 f^-ii  .45 

WW-Ot 715  ,  .:;8 


Per  c«iit. 
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IlliUrate  ricruit8  in  1891-92. 


Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

AViirtemberp 

Alaace-Lorraiue . 


Namber.    Per  cent. 


0.60 
.01 
.01 
.03 
.85 


By  an  edict  of  September  5,  1808,  the  school  boards  were  newly 
organized.  Their  decisions  were  made  dependent  upon  the  department 
of  the  interior  (Ministerium  des  Innern),  section  for  public  educa- 
tional institutions  and  training  schools.  The  provincial  governments 
(Kreisregierungen),  with  their  school  superintendents  (Kreisschulriite), 
were  appointed  to  become  intermediate  agencies,  and  into  their  charge 
was  given  the  supervision  of  the  district  boards  and  local  trustees. 
According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Diet  of  1825,  the  office  of  provincial 
school  superintendent  was  abolished,  and  in  its  place  a  pedagogical 
advisory  board  for  every  province  was  appointed  (Kreisscholarchat). 
This  board  consists  in  every  province  of  four  Kreisscholarchen  and 
two  assistants,  who  are  appointed  from  among  the  leading  professors, 
inspectors,  and  teachers.  They  attend  the  meetings  of  the  x)rovincial 
government  when  leading  questions  of  public  instruction  are  discussed 
and  decided,  and  they  perform  their  functions  without  pay. 

The  department  of  educational  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  (Ministe- 
rium  fur  Kirchen-  und  Schulangelegenheiten)  was  established  Febru- 
ary 27, 1847,  and  even  today  it  exercises  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
power  over  the  school  system  of  the  Kingdom.  For  the  common  school 
system  a  councilor  is  appointed  (koniglicher  Ober-Iiegierungsrat). 

The  department  has  the  right  of  proi)osing  school  laws  and  ordinances 
and  of  issuing  executive  instructions  or  granting  permission  to  use  cer- 
tain text-books  and  other  material  for  the  public  and  normal  schools. 
It  has  the  right  of  proposing  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  King  regard- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Kreisscholarchen,  provincial  inspectors,  and 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  (Schullehrseminarien),  It  also  has  the 
management  of  the  funds  for  institutions  of  learning  and  of  that  of 
the  establishment  for  the  publication  of  text-books.  This  latter  insti- 
tution was  founded  in  1785  with  the  puri)ose  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing uniform  schoolbooks  and  furnishing  cheap  stationery  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  necessary  for  supplying  the  schools  without  creat- 
ing a  monopoly.  At  present  the  i)ublication  is  not  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  since  January  1,  1874,  lias  been  leased  to  R.  Oldenbourg, 
in  Munich.  The  books  prepared  by  this  establishment  are  not  allowed 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  unless  the  dei)artment  has  approved 
them.  The  use  of  slates  and  copy  books  ruled  crosswise  is  prohibited 
because  injurious  to  the  eyes.  On  this  account  drawing  lessons  accord- 
ing to  the  "stygmographic"  method  must  not  be  given,  and  the  using 
of  colored  pencils  on  slates  is  not  allowed  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
poisoning. 
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The  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of  a  province  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
pKovincial  government,  the  department  of  the  interior.  The  manage- 
ment of  school  affairs  is  generally  transferred  to  a  governmental  coun- 
cilor (Ki'eisschulreferent),  who  represents  the  provincial  government  in 
all  technical  questions  concerning  the  common  school  system.  Since 
1873  a  teacher  has  acted  as  county  school  inspector  (Kreisschulin- 
spector)  for  each  province,  and  some  provinces  have  two  or  three. 

To  the  duties  of  the  provincial  government  belong  the  preparation 
of  a  provincial  course  of  instruction;  the  issuing  of  orders  and  regu- 
lations (these  are  executive  instructions  and  orders  based  upon  existing 
laws,  ordinances,  and  general  decrees  of  the  department) ;  the  establish- 
ment of  school  districts  and  schools  proper;  the  visiting  of  the  schools; 
the  superintendence  of  the  normal  schools;  the  appointment,  discharge, 
and  pensioning  of  teachers;  the  holding  of  state  examinations  (Anstel- 
lungspnifungen)  of  teachers,  and  the  appointing  of  district  inspectors 
(Districtsschulinspectoren).  These  immediate  assistants  oj  the  pro- 
vincial governments  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  from  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
clergy.  Their  business  is  to  oversee  the  several  schools  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  local  trustees  (Lokalschulin- 
spectoren)  and  teachers.  The  district  school  inspector  has  to  make  one 
official  visit  to  each  school  every  year.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  release 
those  pupils  from  school  who  have  passed  the  age  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance. This  examination  generally  takes  place  in  the  country  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  term  (March  or  April).  In  the  so  called  "  imme- 
diate  "  cities,  50  in  number  (these  are  cities  which  are  subordinated,  not 
to  the  district  administration,  but  to  that  of  the  provincial  government), 
the  power  of  district  trustees  is  intrusted  to  a  city  school  commission. 
For  the  next  lower  directing  power  there  is  in  every  school  ward  (Schul- 
sprengel)  a  local  board  (Lokalschulinspection),  whose  chairman  is  a 
clergyman  (Lokalschulinspector).  The  membership  consists  of  the 
mayor  and  two  or  three  delegates  of  the  community.  In  the  Palati- 
nate the  mayor  is  chairman. 

The  supervision  of  instruction  is  entirely  within  the  hands  of  the 
local  school  inspector.  The  local  board  must  see  to  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  year  that  all  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  the 
adopted  schoolbooks  and  stationery.  For  poor  children  the  local 
charity  board  supplies  the  means  for  such  necessities.  The  school 
inspector  is  chairman  of  the  local  board,  and  he  determines  the  date 
of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  local  school  board,  which  principally 
occupies  its  time  with  cases  of  neglect  of  school.  The  parents,  foster 
parents,  tutors,  or  masters  of  those  failing  in  attendance  in  either  the 
week-day  or  Sunday  schools  are  summoned  to  appear  before  this  board, 
and  when  the  excuses  are  found  to  be  insufficient  (i.  e.,  if  the  absence  is 
not  caused  by  sickness,  storm,  death  in  family,  etc.)  the  case  is  ready  for 
action.  The  first  time  the  offending  party  is  simply  warned,  but  for 
each  subsequent  neglect  during  that  year  there  is  a  fine  imposed  of 
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from  10  to  50  pfennigs  for  each  day  of  absence.  If  the  absence  without 
sufdcient  canso  is  prolonged,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  civil  court 
(Amtsgericht)  and  punished  acicording  to  the  higher  law  with  a  pen- 
alty of  imprisoiiiueut  not  to  exceed,  eight  days  or  with  a  payment  to 
the  extent  of  45  marks  ($10  to  $11). 

Obligatory  school  attendance  begins  for  both  boys  and  girls  with 
the  completed  sixth  ye^ir  of  age  and  regularly  covers  ten  years,  seven 
years  in  the  day  school  (Werktagsschule)  and  three  in  the  Sunday 
school.  The  compulsory  law  includes  not  only  the  native-born  chil- 
dren, but  also  foreign-born  children  (without  regard  to  nationality)  who 
are  living  in  Bavaria  duiing  school  age.  The  causes  that  may  release 
children  from  compulsory  attendance  are — 

(a)  Private  instruction  (with  permission  from  the  local  trustees). 

{b)  Attendance  in  a  higher  public  institution  of  learning  or  a  school 
for  abnormal  children. 

In  order  to  establish  any  i)rivate  institution  which  is  intended  to 
replace,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  the  reguLar  public  school,  permission 
must  first  be  obtained.  This  permission  is  granted  by  the  district  trus- 
tees, in  whose  hands  rests  the  supervision  of  private  schools,  and  who 
must  see  that  they  conform  to  law.  Among  7,173  day  schools  there 
were  in  1891-92  only  52  private  schools. 

In  order  that  children  not  old  enough  to  attend  the  public  schools 
may  receive  shelter,  support,  and  care,  public  nurseries  (Kleinkinder- 
bewahranstalten)  have  been  established  in  cities  and  in  the  country. 
Kindergartens  are  found  in  the  larger  cities  for  children  from  3  to  6 
years  of  age.  Asylums  for  those  of  a  more  tender  age,  from  1  to  3 
years,  exist  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  are  called  Krippen. 

In  1801  the  number  of  private  nurseries  for  small  children  was  179; 
the  number  of  public  nurseries  during  the  same  year  was  34.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  not  permitted  to  become  a  substitute  for  the  public  school; 
it  is  not  organically  united  with  the  elementary  school;  it  can  neither 
give  lessons  as  in  the  public  school  nor  otherwise  encroiich  upon  the 
public  school  work;  it  is  unconditionally  forbidden  to  give  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  manner  of  occupation  is  so 
arranged  that  the  children  are  continually  employed  at  i)lay.  Both 
State  and  community  are  awaiting  results  from  the  kindergarten. 

In  certain  cities  there  are  also  institutions,  "  Knaben-  und  Madcheu- 
hortc/'  which  give  to  children  during  vacation  suitable  employment 
and  maintenance  and  keep  them  under  control;  also  manual  and  trade 
schools  for  boys  (Schiiler-Werkstiitte)  are  established.  During  the 
school  year  1803-94  there  were  42  boys  and  37  girls  attending  this  class 
of  institutions.  The  department  of  the  interior  has  power  to  decide 
concerning  the  introduction  of  convent  schools.  Moreover,  such  schools 
can  not  be  established  without  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity where  they  are  to  be  located.  In  the  year  1891-92  there  were 
an)ong  13,501  x)rofessional  teachers  20  monks  and  978  nuns.     Nuns  as 
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teachers  Lave  to  fulfill  certain  prescribed  couditions  ia  order  to  enter 
upon  public  school  work.  No  woman  can  be  api>ointed  a  public  teacher 
unless  unmarried. 

Pupils  who  have  finished  the  fourth  public  school  grade  may  under- 
take an  examination  for  the  "  Lateinschule"  and  "  llealschule."  After 
a  six  years'  course  in  the  '*  Realschule "  and  two  in  the  "ludustrie- 
schule"  comes  the  "  Polytechnicum.''  The  "  Lateinschule^  has  a  course 
of  five  years,  immediately  following  which  is  the  "  Gymnasium,"  with 
four  grades.  A  certificate  showing  that  the  candidate  has  completed 
the  course  in  the  latter  institution  authorizes  the  bearer  to  enter  the 
university.  He  who  has  passed  the  examinations  in  the  first  three 
classes  of  the  "  Lateinschule "  can  enter  the  '"  Kealgymnasium,"  and 
after  having  completed  the  course  of  six  years  and  passed  the  exami- 
nation called  " Absolutorium  "  has  the  right  to  enter  the  **  Polytech- 
nicum." 

After  seven  years'  attendance  in  the  common  schools  and  a  successful 
examination,  the  releasing  of  the  pupil  from  the  public  school  takes 
place.  Pupils  who  in  examination  do  not  show  sufficient  attainments, 
especially  if  they  were  negligent  in  their  attendance,  can  be  required 
to  remain  in  school  another  year.  In  order  to  be  released  from  the 
Sunday  and  holiday  school,  each  one  must  also  first  attain  a  certain 
standing  in  tlie  annual  examinations.  The  two  liours'  instruction  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  is,  as  a  rule,  held  during  tlie  earl^-  hours  of  the 
afternoon.  On^-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  grammar  of  the  mother 
tongue,  one  third  to  arithmetic,  and  one-thii'd  to  nature  studies.  For 
written  exercises  the  use  of  slates  is  forbidden.  Religious  instruction 
is  given  in  the  church  by  the  clergy.  All  persons  of  the  age  requiring 
the  attendance  at  Sunday  school  are  compelled  to  be  present.  In  place 
of  the  boys'  holiday  school,  Munich  has  maintained  since  1877  an 
industrial  continuation  school  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschule)  of  nine 
exercises  i>er  week,  each  lasting  an  hour. 

The  Bavarian  common  school  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  built  and  fur- 
nished to  accommodate  the  children  of  parents  of  the  ruling  religious 
belief.  The  religious  character  of  the  schools  is,  {is  a  rule,  preserved. 
According  to  a  ministerial  ordinance,  however,  issued  August  2G,  1893, 
there  may  be  established  in  extraordinary  cases  schools  of  mixed  relig- 
ious faith  (Simultanschulen),  The  school  statistics  of  the  year  1801-02 
show  that  there  are  134  of  such  mixed  schools  among  7,225  common 
schools. 

The  school  year  in  rural  schools  commences  tvith  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  term,  generally  on  the  1st  of  May;  in  city  schools  with  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  term,  usually  on  the  1st  or  li5th  of  September. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  vacation  are  different  in  the  several 
provinces.  The  vacation  lasts  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  In  every  week 
of  the  school  year  there  are  two  afternoons  free,  generally  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.     On  account  of  local  circuuistances,  an  entire  day 
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(Saturday)  may  be  given  free.  The  instruction  lasts  five  or  six  hoars 
a  day,  three  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  country 
the  school  hours  during  the  summer  are  in  the  forenoon,  and  do  not 
exceed  four  hours.  In  the  cities  the  arrangement  of  the  school  hours 
is  the  same  throughout  all  the  seasons.  In  Munich  the  hours  in  the 
forenoon  are  from  8  to  12  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  from  2  to  4;  the  first 
(lowest)  grade  has  twenty-three  hours  per  week,  the  seventh  thirty- 
two.  If  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year  the  daily  temperature  stands 
at  770  F.  in  the  shade,  the  school  hours  are  limited  to  the  .forenoon. 

School  discipline  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  He 
determines  upon  and  administers  the  punishment,  and  is  answerable 
for  any  excess  of  punishment.  For  the  prevention  of  common  mis- 
demieanors  and  offenses  and  their  punishment,  there  are  brought  into 
effect  warning,  threatening  (before  the  class),  reproofs  (in  private  or 
before  the  school),  and  unfavorable  report  (the  report  makes  known  to 
parents  or  guardians  the  standing  of  their  children:  I,  very  good;  11, 
good;  III,  satisfactory;  IV,  unsatisfactory.  Further  punishments  are, 
standing  on  the  floor,  placing  the  offender  for  a  time  on  a  special- 
punishment  seat,  setting  of  tasks  that  must  be  prepared  at  home,  keep- 
ing indoors  during  intermisJ^ion  without  luncheon  (under  supervision). 

For  grosser  offenses  which  imply  wickedness  of  heart,  for  persistent 
laziness  which  has  not  yielded  to  other  methods,  and  especially  for  mis- 
leading other  pupils,  corporal  punishment  is  made  use  of.  For  this  the 
instrument  is  a  rod  or  a  switch.  All  other  forms  of  chastisement,  such 
as  boxing  the  ears  or  slapping  and  striking  on  the  head,  shaking  by 
the  hair,  pulling  the  ears,  etc.,  are  strictly  forbidden.  Visiting  beer 
gardens  and  theatrical  entertainments  is  for  school  children  only  per- 
mitted when  under  the  supervision  of  those  to  whom  they  belong. 
Attending  balls  (either  for  dancing  or  looking  on)  is  unconditionally 
and  without  exception  forbidden  for  children  during  their  attendance 
in  the  week-day  and  Sunday  schools.  Gambling  for  money  and  the 
use  of  tobacco  are  also  prohibited. 

Article  1  of  the  aforementioned  school-endowment  law  of  November 
10,  1801,  defines  the  common  schools  as  local  institutions  (Gemeindean- 
stalten).  IMr.  Seydel,  of  Munich,  however,  defines  them  as  State  insti- 
tutions. Serving  in  the  public  school  is  serving  the  State,  and  not 
merely  a  locality.  The  common  schools  are  from  every  standpoint  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  The  State  regulates  the  training,  appointment, 
and  pensioning  of  teachers;  it  controls  school  supervision  by  means  of 
its  trustees,  levies  and  collects  the  school  taxes,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools,  and  arranges  the  instruction.  The  State  con- 
cerns itself  with  those  interests  only  which  the  communities  hold  in 
common  in  the  matter  of  State  administration  of  the  common  school 
system,  to  the  extent  that  it  grants  to  them  a  representation  in  the 
local  school  boards  and  yields  to  them  the  selection  of  teachers  to  be 
appointed.     In  former  imperial  cities  (Freie  Reichstadte)  the  candi- 
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dates'  names  were  presented  to  the  provincial  government  for  decision. 
The  legal  relation  of  the  community  to  the  public  school  is  not  in  the 
sphere  of  management,  but  of  finances.  The  obligation  of  defraying 
the  school  expenditure  (p.  332),  the  means  needed  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  schools,  rests  on  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  According  to  the  endowment  law,  the  communities  overbur- 
dened by  assessments  received  support  from  the  State  or  the  provin- 
cial funds. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  common  school  under  one  teacher  exceeds 
an  average  of  100  for  five  years,  the  community  may  be  required  to 
establish  a  position  for  a  second  teacher.  In  Munich  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  in  a  single  class  is  limited  to  60. 

The  school  superintendents,  in  cooperation  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, determine  the  architecture  and  plans  of  the  new  school  build- 
ings. The  permission  for  carrying  out  the  project  must  be  granted  by 
the  provincial  government.  The  same  is  also  the  case  concerning  the 
remodeling  of  existing  school  buildings.  In  making  plans  for  tbe  erec- 
tion of  new  schoolhouses  the  locality  is  especially  considered.  For  each 
child  at  least  2  cubic  meters  of  air  are  required.  The  heating  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  temperature  during  school  hours  will  not  fall 
below  590  F.  The  community  has  to  see  to  the  heating  and  cleaning  of 
the  schoolrooms. 

lu  order  to  increase  and  facilitate  the  use  of  the  best  objects  and 
appliances  for  school  and  teaching,  there  has  been  since  1875  in 
Munich  the  "Kreislehrmittelmagazin.''  This  pedagogical  museum  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  the  "Permanente  Lehrmittelausstellung" 
in  Vienna,  which  was  founded  about  the  same  time  (1872),  or  the 
"Museo  d'lstruzione  e  d'Educazione"  in  Rome,  which  was  opened  in 
1874  after  the  same  plan  by  Bonghi.  Both  of  these  institutions  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  instructors  in  the  public  schools  are  divided  into:  (1)  Regular 
teachers  (wirkliche  Schullehrer).  These  are  appointed  to  regular  life 
positions  and  receive  salaries  prescribed  by  law.  They  have  not  the 
same  rights  which  State  officials  have,  but  they  can  be  removed  only 
for  cause  or  disability.  (2)  Temporary  teachers  (Schulverweser),  who 
without  further  legal  title  are  either  placed  in  charge  of  a  school 
instead  of  a  regular  teacher  or  occupy  some  vacant  position  tempo- 
rarily. (3)  School  assistants  (Schulgehilfen)  are  those  who  have  to 
give  instruction  under  direction  of  a  regular  teacher,  who  stands 
responsible  for  their  conduct. 

A  definite  position  can  be  entered  upon  in  about  four  or  five  years 
after  passing  the  State  examination;  consequently,  eight  or  nine  years 
after  ^aduation  from  the  normal  school.  Application  for  appointment 
and  change  of  position  has  to  be  presented  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment by  the  district  trustees.  The  appointment,  as  a  rule,  is  to  a  place 
within  the  province,  but  teachers,  as  well  as  other  civil  officers  of  the 
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State,  can  petitioii  for  suitable  positiona  in  any  part  of  the  Kin^oiKu 
On  account  of  the  public  nature  of  the  service  which  teachers  perform, 
they  are  protected  by  articles  196  and  232  of  the  national  penal  code, 
which  secures  those  serving  the  State  against  violence,  insult,  or  slan- 
der concerning  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Iiyuries  which  a 
teacher  may  receive  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  the  community  con- 
cerned must  make  good  when  the  damage  can  not  be  repaid  by  any 
other  means.  The  regular  teachers,  by  virtue  of  the  law  concerning 
home,  marriage,  and  residence,  acquire  with  their  appointm^it  the  right 
of  citizenship  in  the  community  where  their  school  is  located. 

A  teacher  in  active  service  can  not  be  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor 
(Biirgermeister).  He  is  free  from  being  called  upon  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  justice  of  the  peace  or  juror  (SchoflFe  or  Geschworne).  He  may 
accept  election  to  the  city  council  (Gemeindebevollmachticliter)  and  be 
appointed  district  or  provincial  councilor  (Distrikts  or  Landrat).  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  teachers  occupy  such  offices.  At  present  four 
common  school  teachers  are  members  of  the  Bavarian  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties; the  German  Reichstag  also  has  four  members  who  are  elementary 
teaciiers. 

Teachers  subjected  to  military  service  ai-e  mustered  into  the  infantry, 
the  first  year  for  ten  weeks,  the  second  for  six,  and  the  third  for  four 
weeks.  In  Bavaria,  since  188G,  a  certificate  for  one  year's  voluntary 
service  at  their  own  expense  is  given  after  passing  the  last  examination 
in  a  normal  school. 

If  tlie  teacher  wishes  to  marry,  he  must  apply  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment for  an  official  permit.  For  the  performance  of  any  outside 
duties  for  which  a  teacher  is  pnid  (as  organist  in  a  church,  local  secre- 
tary, agent,  or  postmaster,  etc.)  official  permission  must  fii'st  be  secured 
from  the  district  trustees.  Such  employments  as  carrying  on  beer 
saloons,  retail  shops,  and  the  like,  are  expressly  pronounced  as  inadmis- 
sible to  the  i>ositiou  of  a  public  school  t<3acher,  even  if  such  a  business 
is  in  his  own  dwelling,  outside  of  the  locality  of  the  school,  and 
intended  to  bo  (tarried  on  by  his  wife  or  children;  service  in  the  office 
of  trustee,  as  attorneys,  notaries,  etc.,  is  inadmissible. 

The  State  authorities  are  the  only  ones  who  can  pronounce  judgment 
against  teachers.  The  local  trustees  can  warn  and  the  district  trustees 
can  reprove,  but  the  provincial  government  alone  can  pa«s  judgment 
on  the  removal  to  a  less  lucrative  position,  or  decide  upon  dismissal. 

For  fifty  years  of  service  the  medal  of  honor  (Ludwigsorden)  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  teacher.  Particularly  i)raiseworthy  and  serviceable 
activity  is  acknowledged  by  bestowing  the  silver  or  gold  medal  bearing 
the  service  cross  of  the  Bavarian  crown.  Since  1887  teachers  have 
received  the  service  cross  or  service  medal  of  the  order  of  St.  MichaeL 

The  minimum  income  of  teachers  in  communities  with  less  than  2,500 
inhabitants  amounts,  for  instance,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  to  880  marks;  in 
more  thickly  inhabited  communities  to  1,000  marks.    After  5, 10, 13,  Id, 
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2^  25,  ete^  yeans  after  leaving  the  normal  scliool  an  increase  of  90  marks 
at  each  interval  is  paid  by  the  State  from  the  service  fund,  so  that  a 
teacher,  after  serving  twenty  years,  has  an  addition  from  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  450  marks.  In  communities  with  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  a 
dwelling  with  apartments  suitable  for  a  family,  is  to  be  furnished  to 
the  teacher. 

TniUon  fees  (Schulgeld),  which  constitute  a  regular  source  of  income 
of  the  teacher,  are  to  be  paid  for  all  in  the  community  who  are  sub- 
ject to  attendance  in  school.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  76  pfennigs 
for  a  pupil  in  the  week-day  school,  25  pfennigs  for  one  in  the  Sunday 
school,  for  three  months,  which  is  equal  to  about  75  and  25  cents  a  year, 
respectively.  In  many  communities  the  tuition  fee  has  ceased  and  is 
replaced  from  the  local  treasury  by  means  of  a  tax  assessment.  That 
part  of  the  teacher's  salary  which  comes  from  the  community,  in  cases 
where  monthly  payment  is  not  prescribed,  is  paid,  as  a  rule,  quarterly, 
like  the  tuition  fee.  In  the  large  cities  the  teachers  receive  better 
salaries.  A  teacher's  income  after  twenty  years'  service  amounts  (with- 
out the  addition  from  the  Government  of  450  marks)  in  Wiirzburg  to 
2,760  marks,  in  Munich  to  2,700  marks,  in  Nuremberg  to  2,550  m^^ks. 

Leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  week  is  given  by  the  provincial 
government.  If  mutual  assistance  among  the  teachers  in  the  same 
community,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  instance,  is  not  practicable,  the  pro- 
vincial government  must  appoint  a  school  assistant,  whose  support  is 
to  be  procured  by  means  of  contributions  from  provincial  funds.  A 
teacher  on  sick  leave  receives  his  full  salary  for  at  least  half  a  year. 

Since  length  of  service  does  not  in  itself  entitle  teachers  to  a  pension 
who  on  account  of  some  unavoidable  disability  can  not  pursue  their 
calling,  there  has  been  established  by  law  in  every  province  a  pension 
union  (Gesetzlicher  Yerein  fiir  Pensionierung  des  Lehrpersonals  an  den 
deutschen  Volks-Schulen)  which  is  directed  (under  supervision  of  the 
provincial  government)  by  members  of  the  union.  The  union  receives 
donations  and  yearly  contributions  from  State  and  provincial  funds. 
All  teachers  are  subject  to  assessments  for  pension  purposes.  The 
initiation  fee  and  the  yearly  dues  are  different  in  the  various  provinces; 
for  instance,  there  is  to  be  paid  in  Lower  Bavaria  24  marks  initiation 
fee,  and  12  marks  annually.  The  amount  of  pension  paid  ranges  in  the 
various  provinces  from  1,000  to  1,400  marks.  Besides  this,  there  are  in 
the  cities  special  civil  pension  bureaus.  Uence  a  pensioned  teacher  of 
Munich,  after  a  service  of  twenty-one  years,  may  receive  a  yearly 
income  of  1,440  +  915  =  2,355  marks.  For  the  support  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  teachers  there  are  established  societies  (Sehul- 
lehrer-Witwen-  und  Waisenunterstutzungs-Yereine)  which  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  are  differently  organized.  All  teachers  have  to  pay, 
besides  10  per  cent  of  an  entire  year's  income,  an  initiation  fee  of  GO 
marks  and  yearly  dues  up  to  30  marks.  These  unions  receive  also 
contributions  from  the  Central  Schoolbook  Publishing  Company.    By 
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means  of  this  relief  society  the  widows  draw  an  average  yearly  pen- 
sion of  200  marks;  eacli  minor  orphan  receives  one-third  or  one-fonrth 
of  the  pension  of  the  mother. 

Since  1876  a  teacher's  widow  obtains  from  the  state  treasury  a  yearly 
income  of  180  marks;  orphans  receive  80  marks  each.  For  the  support 
and  education  of  teachers'  orphans  an  orphans'  foundation  (Lehrer- 
Waisenstift),  whose  property  amounts  to  a  million  marks,  has  been 
established  by  the  public  school  teachers'  union  (Bayerischer  Volks- 
schullehrer-Verein).  Orphans  who  have  neither  father  nor  mother 
receive  54  marks  per  year ;  if  the  mother  is  alive  they  receive  26  marks. 
In  most  provinces  the  teachers  have  treasury  unions  for  cases  of  death 
(Sterbekassevereine).  In  many  places  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
teachers  receive  support  from  a  local  pension  union;  in  Munich,  for 
instance,  from  the  private  widows'  and  orphans'  aid  society  (Privat- 
Witwen-  mid  Waisen-Unterstiitzungsverein).  The  widow  of  a  Munich 
teacher  who  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  would  receive,  if  she  had  a 
15-year-old  daughter  and  a  17-year-old  son,  a  yearly  income  of  2,550 
marks.  Such  enterprises,  of  course,  can  only  be  carried  on  with  sac- 
rifices; a  Munich  teacher  pays  ever  year  in  taxes,  dues,  and  society 
contributions  an  average  of  140  marks,  or  nearly  $40. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
EDUCATION  IN  UEDGUAY.^ 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
Spain  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its  independ- 
ence August  25,  1825,  wbich  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Monte- 
video, signed  August  27, 1828. 

The  constitution*  for  the  new  Republic  was  ratified  on  July  18,  1830. 
The  Republic,  whicli  had  in  1892  a  population  of  728,447,  scattered  over 
an  area  of  72,110  English  square  miles,  is  divided  into  nineteen  depart- 
ments or  provinces.  The  department  of  Montevideo,  which  has  the 
smallest  superficial  area  (250  square  miles),  has  a  population  of  238,080, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  people  of  Uruguay.  The  population  to  the 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  Uruguay  is  10.1 ;  for  Montevideo,  933.9. 
The  people  consist  of  many  nationalities;  70  per  cent  are  native  born; 
the  remainder  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and  Argen- 
tines, with  very  few  French  and  Germans. 

The  earliest  traces  of  education  are  attributed  to  the  Franciscan 
Brothers,  who  established  a  school  in  Montevideo  in  1744,  and  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  opened  the  first  college,  which  was  closed,  however,  in 
1767. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Republic  appeared  the  public  school,  which 
originated  from  a  decree  of  May  IG,  1827,  signed  by  the  governor,  who 
ordered  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
department,  and  who  created  a  junta,  or  body  of  inspectors  for  such 
schools.  In  1831  three  public  schools  had  been  established  in  Monte- 
video and  two  others  in  the  principal  towns  of  that  province.  In  1839 
this  number  had  increased  to  six  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic, 
with  400  pupils. 

In  the  year  1847  an  institute  for  public  instruction  was  created,  which 
bo<ly  established  provisional  regulations  for  the  governmental  scliools, 
formulated  methods  of  appointing  teachers,  and  selected  classical  text- 


•  Prepared  by  Miss  Frances  Graham  Freuch,  speciahst  in  the  school  systems  of 
Nortbein  aud  Eastei-n  Europe. 

^LarousHe:  DictioDuaire  Universel,  v.  15;  La  K^pubhque  Orieiitale  <le  rUrngnay 
par  le  Comte  de  Saiat-Foix;  Buissou:  Dictiounaire  do  Pedagogic  et  dlnstniction 
pninaire. 
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books.  Tbo  efforts  of  tliis  institute  or  coinmissiou,  to  date  of  1831, 
brought  about  the  establisbiuent  of  14  public  schools  (9  for  boys  and  5 
for  girls)  with  700  pupils;  but,  for  want  of  funds,  some  of  these  schools 
were  closed  later.  These  numbers  increased  to  19  public  schools  with 
2,313  pupils  in  1862,  but  the  political  events  of  1863  and  1864  again 
prevented  the  development  of  elementary  instruction. 

In  1868  Don  Pedro  Yarela  established  a  Society  ^  of  Friends  of  Pop- 
ular Instruction,  which  had  great  influence  upon  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  Uruguay.  In  1877  Seiior  Yarela,  who  is  considered  to  be 
the  Horace  Mann  of  Uruguay,  formulated  a  general  law  of  education 
by  which  public  instruction  was  to  be  greatly  centralized.  His  system 
was  based  upon  the  best^  types  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
his  aim  was  to  follow  American  methods  as  far  as  possible.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  various  text-books  from  the  United  States  were 
translated  for  the  use  of  schools  and  schoolmasters.  According  to  the 
law  of  August  24, 1877,  elementary  education  was  definitely^  organized, 
a  general  department  for  the  carrying  on  of  public  schools  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  each  province  a  committee  of  citizens,  serving  gratu- 
itously, endeavored  to  see  that  the  school  law  was  carried  out,  while  a 
school  inspector  had  the  direct  supervision  of  si  hools  throughout  the 
province. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  the  State*  religion,  and  instruction  therein  is 
obligatory  in  all  schools,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all  religious  creeds. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  educational  system  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  Uruguayan  authorities  have  various  reform  movements  on 
the  tapis,  which  may  lead  to  modifications  of  this  presentation  within 
the  next  few  years.  Following  the  lead  of  other  countries,  some  of  the 
well-known  educators  have  been  investigating  developments  in  i)eda- 
gogical  science  on  the  Continent,  and  the  articles  appearing  from  month 
to  month  in  the  "Boletin  de  Ensenanza  Primaria,"  organ  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  indicate  the  introduction  of  manual  and 
physical  training — a  graduated  series  of  gymnastic  exercises — and  the 
addition  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  school  system.  Whether  these 
innovations  will  become  a  permjinent  part  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
l)resent  system  lemains  to  be  seen. 

THE   SYSTEM   OF  EDUCATION. 

Establishment. — The  school  system  of  Uruguay,  established  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  1877,  with  modifications  at  later  d.ates,  consists  of  three 

»Tbo  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  at  the  World's  Columbiau  Exhibition,  Chicago, 
1893,  by  Carlos  Maria  do  Pena  and  Honors  Roust-an. 

''Boletin  de  KnseHanza  Primaria,  July,  1889. 

3  La  Instruccion  Pdblica  del  Uruguay  en  la  Exposicion  Colombina  de  Chicago. 

■•I^gislacidn  Escolar  de  la  Keptiblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda ;  The  Ori- 
ental Republic  of  Uruguay  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893,  by 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena  and  Honors  Roustau. 
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grades  of  schools — elementary,'  secondary,  and  higher  (escuelas  prima- 
rias,  secaudarias,  y  superior) — the  lowest  grade  to  be  established  in 
every  locality  where  there  are  50  pupils  between  6  and  14  years,  the 
limit  of  school  age  (edad  de  la  obligacidn  escolar).  Within  the  past 
two  years*  kindergartens  (jardines  de  infantes)  have  been  opened  as  a 
kind  of  preparatory  division  for  the  elementary  grades,  but  to  date 
these  are  very  few  in  number.  Ediication  is  compulsory  and  gratuitous 
in  precept,  although  a  study  of  the  subject  indicates  that  fees  are  paid 
in  certain  schools.  Parents  and  guardians  are  at  liberty  to  have  their 
children  educated  either  in  public  or  private  schools  (escuelas  publi- 
cas  y  privadas).  The  law  requires  the  establishment  of  normal  schools 
(eseucdas  normales)  and  school  libraries,  the  giving  of  pedagogical  lec- 
tures,^ and  the  publishing  of  a  school  journaL 

Persons  desirous  of  teaching  (aspirantes  al  titulo  de  maestros)  are 
required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  (diploma  de  maestro) 
lor  such  a  x>osition  except  when  they  are  to  teach  in  a  private  school 
(escuela  i>rivada).  The  programme  of  study,  as  required  by  law, 
includes  object  lessons,  reading,  writing,  composition,  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  geography,  cosmography  and  history,  bookkeeping  and  busi- 
ness rules,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra 
and  ^reometry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  history,  agriculture, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  singing,  sewing,  cutting  of  garments,  and  the 
management  of  the  sewing  machine  in  schools  for  girls.  The  secondary 
schools*  aim  to  complete  or  supplement  the  studies  of  the  elementary 
grades,  and  to  prepare  for  scientific  and  literary  careers.  While  the 
secondary  schools  (escuelas  secundarias)  are  free,  the  examination  fees 
for  entrance  vary  from  $1  to  $2,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  take  an  elective  ($1)  or  obligatory  ($2)  course  of 
study.  A  completion  of  the  obligatory  course  entitles  to  a  diploma  of 
bachelor  of  science  or  letters,  on  payment  of  50  pesos ;'  poor  students 
have  a  remission  of  these  fees,  however.  The  higher  schools  include 
the  faculty  of  law  and  social  sciences,  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  its 
subsidiary  branches,  faculty  of  mathematics  and  its  branches.  The 
diploma  of  bachelor  of  science  or  letters  is  required  for  entrance  to  tliese 
university  studies  except  for  the  study  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  sur- 
veying; students  intending  to  pursue  these  studies  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination.  Four  dollars  is  required  as  an  entrance  fee  for  superior 
instruction,  and  $150  upon  obtaining  the  degree  of  either  of  the  faculties. 

*For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  elementary  (or  primary) 
schools,  and  of  the  stadies  included  in  the  classes  leading  to  the  secondary  grades, 
see  Courses  of  study. 

'^Menioria  correspondiente  al  aflo  1892,  preseutadait  la  Direcci6u  General  de  Instruc- 
ci6tk  Piiblica,  per  el  Inspector  Nacional  de  lustruccion  Primaria,  Urhano  Chucarro; 
Boletiu  de  EnseQanza  Primaria,  1890-92. 

'La  Instmccidn  Pdblica  del  Uruguay  en  la  Exposici'^n  Colomhiua  de  Chicago. 

^Leyes  y  Reglamento  General  de  Enseuanza  Secundaria  y  Superior. 

6 The  peso  18  equivalent  to  96.5  cents,  hence  is  frequently  reckoned  as  $1. 
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A  school  of  arts  and  trades  and  a  military  school  complete  the  school 
system. 

State  control. — The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  scholastic 
authorities  in  the  Kepnblic  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,^  which,  created  in  1877,  has  for  its  presiding  ofl&cer 
a  minister  of  the  Government  (Ministro  de  Justicia,  Culto6Instrucci6n 
Publica);  for  its  first  vice-president,  the  national  inspector  of  primary 
instruction  (Inspector  Nacional  de  Instruccidn  Primaria) ;  for  its  second 
vic^-presideut,  the  director  of  the  normal  school.  There  are  four  other 
members  appointed  by  the  Government.  The  duties  of  both  State  and 
local  school  authorities^  will  be  described  under  Supervision. 

Local  control. — As  aids  to  the  State  officials  are  the  departmental 
(provincial)  school  inspectors,  and  the  school  committees,  who,  through 
their  reports  to  the  central  authorities,  keep  these  State  officials 
informed  in  regard  to  educational  affairs  throughout  the  Republic. 

Maintenance. — The  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Central  Government 
and  local  authorities.  The  Uruguayans  consider  the  education  of  the 
masses  to  be  obligatory  upon  them,  hence  they  set  aside  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  revenues  accruing  from  custom  duties,  taxation,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  enough  schools  for  all  practical  purposes. 
To  be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  the  person  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  intended  that  the  schools  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  superior  grades  be  free  to  all,  and  any  individual  is  at  liberty 
to  found  such^  schools,  provided  authoritative  inspection  is  permitted 
in  matters  of  hygiene,  fundamental  principles  of  law,  and  morality. 
The  State  is  expected  to  maintain  as  many  schools  of  all  grades  as  are 
required  to  give  the  proper  instruction  to  the  youth  of  Uruguay. 

STATISTICS. 

Uruguay  had  a  population  in  1892  of  728,447,  an  enrollment  in  ele- 
mentary schools  of  67,009,  and  an  average  attendance  of  51,583;  that 
is,  the  ratio  of  enrollment  in  these  lower  grades  to  total  population  is 
9.25;  that  of  average  attendance  to  enrollment  is  76.97. 

Tlie  national  inspector  of  elementary  instruction,  Senor  Urbano 
Chucarro,  presents  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1892: 


Elementary  schools. 

Boys. 

76 
106 

GlrlB. 

Both 
sexes. 

Total. 

Public  schcols 

44 
43 

371  1          491 

Private  schools 

264  1          413 

Total 

182            «7 

635  \          ooi 

'This  department  was  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the   Government  and  foreign 
affairs  nntil  1884,  when  the  ministry  of  justice,  worship,  and  instruction  was  created. 
^Legi8laci6n  Escolar  de  la  Kepublica  O.  del  Urngrnay,  por  Julian  O   Mirap<la. 
^Leyes  y  Reglamonto  General  de  Ensefianza  Secundaria  y  Superior. 
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In  the  city  of  Montevideo  alone  there  were  343  schools  of  elementary 
grade,  09  of  them  public  and  274  private  schools. 


Klementary  schools. 


Public  schools  . 
Private?  schools 

Total  a... 


EDrollment  (alumuos 
inscriptos). 


Boys.     Girls.     Total 


25,491 
11,601 


37,092 


20,462 
9.445 


29,917 


Average  at- 

tODdauce 

(asistencia 

media). 


45,953 
21,056 


34,539 
17.044 


67,009  I 


a  The  totals  and  individual  items,  do  not  always  agree,  but  it  is  not  known  wherein  the  variance 
lies. 

The  904^  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  67,009  pupils,  or  an  average  of 
75  to  each  school.  In  the  private  schools  (escuelas  privadas  6  particu- 
lares)  the  average  number  of  pupils  (la  asistencia  media  delosalumnos) 
to  each  school  was  80. 


Teachers,  by  nationality,  in  elementary  schools. 


Uruiraayans  ("Orientals")  . 

Spanish 

Argentines 

French 

Italian 

Other  nationalities 


Total. 


Men.     Women.l  Total. 


I 


271 


70 
80  I 
46  I 


890 
60  I 
61 
28 
62  ' 
67  ' 


1,161 

251 

70 

08 

U2 

113 


067 


1,108  1       1,835 


Of  these  teachers  (personal  ensefiante)  1,515  were  lay  teachers  and 
320  belonged  to  different  religious  communities.  In  the  public  schools 
(escuelas  pCiblicas)  638  teachers  had  diplomas  and  241  had  none.  There 
were  514  women  teachers  with  diplomas  (diplomas  de  maestra)  and  76 
without;  94  men  with  diplomas  and  165  without. 

Montevideo  has  a  university  (Universidad  de  la  Repiiblica  Oriental 
del  Uruguay)  and  some  other  institutions'  for  secondary  and  higher 
education.  The  normal  school  for  girls  (Internato  Normal  de  Senoritas) 
gave  certificates  in  the  years  1887-1891  to  143  students  who  were 
trained  for  the  teacher's  profession.  A  normal  school  for  boys  has 
recently  been  established.  In  two  years  it  graduated  44  students,*  and  it 
had  12  professors  in  1892.  A  school  of  arts  and  trades  gives  gratuitous 
instruction  to  163  pupils.  Although  a  State  institution,  this  school  is 
a<'tually  under  tiie  care  of  the  national  charity  and  public  beneficence 
commission,  and  its  building  is  large  enough  for  600  students.  In  1891 
there  were  227  students  enrolled  and  46  professors. 

The  course  covers  ordinary  branches  to  the  third  grade  and  carpentry, 
cabinetmaking,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  typography,   lithography. 


'Menioria  correspoiuliento  al  auo  lS92pre8entadaa  laDlreocirtn  General  tie  Instruc- 
ci6n  PAblica  por  el  Inspector  Xacional  de  lustrucciuu  Prinjaria  Urbano  C'hucarro. 
2 Statesman's  Year  Book,  1894. 
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silver  and  tin  smithing,*  telegraphy,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  music. 
A  military  college  has  8  professors,*  and  01  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  IS.  Many  religious  seminaries  (seminarios)  throughout  the 
Republic  have  a  considerable  number  of  pupils;  indeed,  it  is  stated 
that  "more  than  4,200*  pupils  are  taught  there.'^  The  university  at 
Montevideo*  had  GGS  students  during  the  year  1891,  thus  distributeil ; 
In  law, 337;  in  social  science,  176;  in  medicine,  So;  in  mathematics,  30. 
Of  these,  031  were  natives  and  37  foreigners.  The  professors  were  75, 
viz:  For  law  and  social  science,  14;  for  medicine,  23;  for  mathematics, 
Id}  for  preparatory  studies,  19.  Classed  as  to  nationality,  there  were 
68  natives,  12  Spaniards,  3  Italians,  1  German,  and  1  Frenchman.  On 
June  28, 1890,  the  Government  decided  to  establish  a  higher  school  of 
agriculture  (escuela  superior  de  agricultura)  ^  for  the  purpose  of 
theoretico-practical  study,  leading  to  the  title  of  agricultural  expert 
(perito  agrdnomo).  A  special  commission,  called  the  "Comision 
Directiva  de  la  Escuela  Superior  de  Agricultui'a,"  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  work  of  tlds  school. 

FINANCE.^ 

Income  (reenrsos). — The  Government  employs  one-ninth  of  its  general 
budget  in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  this  proportion  reaching 
the  sum  of  about  $700,000  per  annum;  and  so  great  is  its  desire  to 
further  the  cause  of  education  that  it  aims  to  expend  still  more. 
Elementary,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  primary  education,  is,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  gratuitous  and  obligatory  throughout  the  Republic,  and 
more,  the  intention  is  to  have  the  examinations  of  all  grades  of  public 
schools  paid  for  by  the  State,  which  furnishes  books  and  all  necessary 
materials  for  carrying  on  the  schools.  The  public  revenues  are  derived 
from  direct  taxes  on  property,  licenses  to  trade  houses,  stamped  paper, 
stamps,  import  and  export  duties,  port  dues,  municipal  duties  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  departments  or  provinces,  duties  on  indirect  inher- 
itance, trade  i>atents,  etc.,  the  customs  duties  furnishing  the  principal 
reveiiucsx)f  the  Republic.  According  to  the  law  of  1879,  a  general  tax 
for  school  purposes  is  imx)os'ed  on  householders  of  cities,  industrial 
establishments,  banks,  and  commercial  houses,  in  accordance  with  the 
income  of  these  persons  or  estiiblishments.  The  payments  are  required 
to  be  monthly  except  where  the  establishments  are  too  far  removed 
from  a  center;  then  aunual  p.ayments  are  allowed.  In  rural  districts  a 
similar  tax  is  imposed,  and  the  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
of  the  chief  city  of  the  province. 

*Tlie  Oriental  Republic  of  Urngnay  at  the  Colambiaa  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893. 
^Statesman's  Year  Book,  1894. 
'Boletin  de  Eusefianza  Priniaria,  July,  1890. 

''La  Instrucciou  Piiblica  del  Uruguay;  Legislacion  Escolar  de  laRepiiblica  O.  del 
Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 
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study  methods  of  instruction,  to  suggest  to  the  teachers  how  greater 
uniformity  can  be  brought  about,  to  organize  and  preside  over  teachers' 
meetings,  to  keep  the  department  of  public  instrujction  (direcci6n  ge- 
neral de  iustruccion  ptiblica)  informed  as  to  organization  of  schools  and 
need  of  school  apparatus,  to  present  to  the  department,  in  accord  with 
the  national  inspector  (inspector  nacional  de  instrucci6n  primaria),  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  schools  visited,  and  to  present  a  private 
report  in  regard  to  teachers  and  their  aptitude  for  the  position  held. 

Local  controV — Each  department  or  province  has  a  salaried  school 
inspector  (inspector  departamental),  and  a  committee  of  citizens  (comi- 
si6n  departamental)  serving  gratuitously,  to  superintend  local  educa- . 
tional  affairs.  The  departmental  inspector  has  for  his  special  duties  to 
ascertain  the  school  population  and  enrollment  of  his  special  division 
of  the  Republic 5  to  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  school 
buildings,  rentals,  expenditures,  etc.;  to  preside  at  teachers'  confer- 
ences, and  to  keep  the  national  inspector  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  education  in  his  vicinity.  He  is  aided  by  the  local  committee,  which 
visits  the  schools  even  oftener  than  the  inspector  is  expected  to  do. 
This  committee  aids  him  in  keeping  a  chronological  record  of  school 
affairs.  The  local  officials  (inspectores  departamentales  y  comisiones 
departamentales)  see  that  the  orders  of  the  central  administration  are 
carried  out  as  regards  the  distribution  of  school  material,  textbooks, 
etc.  The  committee  makes  its  report  every  fifteen  days  to  the  depart- 
mental inspector,  and  he  in  turn  reports  each  trimester  in  regard  to 
the  progress  or  needs  of  the  schools.  The  aim  of  the  local  officials  is 
to  further  the  cause  of  education  as  far  as  it  is  within  their  power. 
During  the  year  1892  the  number  of  visits  made  by  these  officials  was 
2,G78;  the  number  of  hours  given  to  such  work^  7,464;  the  cost  of  visits 
(including  railroad,  steamboat,  and  other  expenses),  $8,035. 

The  supervision  of  secondary  and  superior^  instruction  (instruccl6n 
secundaria  y  superior)  is  regulated  as  follows:  A  council  for  second- 
ary and  superior  instruction  (consejo  de  instrucci6n  secundaria  y 
superior)  has  for  its  presiding  officer  the  official  in  charge  of  education 
in  the  ministry  of  justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction;  for  its  \ice- 
president  (usually  acting  as  president)  the  rector  of  the  university 
(rector  de  la  universidad).  Its  members  consist  of  the  deans  of  the 
secondary  sections  and  of  the  university  faculties  (decanos  de  la  sec- 
ci6n  de  enseiianza  secundaria  y  de  las  facultades  de  la  universidad), 
and  an  equal  number  of  members  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes,  by 
citizens  registered  in  the  university,  or  universities,  who  have  the 
degrees  of  licentiate  or  doctor,  provided  such  persons  are  approved  by 
the  executive  power.  These  last-mentioned  members  must  be  citizens 
of  at  least  25  years  of  age.    The  length  of  term  is  four  years.     The 

'  Legis1aoi6n  Escolar  de  la  Republica  O.  del  Uriigaay,  por  J.  O.  Minnda. 
^Leyea  y  reglamento  general  do  enseilauza  sectiudaria  y  superior. 
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duties  of  the  council  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  (consejo 
de  instruccion  secundaria  y  superior)  are  to  formulate  general  regula- 
tions for  secondary  schools;  to  approve  the  university  regulations;  to 
regulate  university  rentals,  and  to  suggest  to  the  executive  power  the 
amounts  of  annual  expenditures;  to  organize  the  faculties,  and  to 
determine  conditions  of  admission  for  other  universities;  to  organize  a 
body  of  professors  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  vacancies;  to  arrange  for  the  inspection  of  private  insti- 
tutions; to  see  that  the  regulations  (arranged  by  law)  are  carried  out; 
to  formulate  special  regulations  for  private  establishments,  so  that  the 
studies  may  tend  toward  the  courses  of  public  secondary  and  superior 
institutions. 

TEACHERS.* 

Preparation  and  examinations, — By  law  of  1877  normal  schools,  one 
for  each  sex,  were  to  be  established  in  Montevideo  for  the  proper 
training  of  a  corps  of  i)ersons  to  fill  the  position  of  teacher  wherever 
required.  By  that  law  and  by  a  later  one  of  1882,  each  province  was 
to  be  allowed  to  send  three  persons  to  the  normal  school,  providing 
such  persons  had  successfully  accomplished  the  studies  of  the  sixth 
grade  of  an  elementary  school,  and,  if  a  woman,  she  must  have  reached 
the  thirteenth  year  of  age;  if  a  man,  the  sixteenth  year  of  age.  These 
si>ecial  regulations,  decrees  of  January  26, 1882,  also  required  the  physi- 
cal condition  to  be  excellent  and  required  certificates  of  the  provincial 
committee  on  education  stating  the  nationality  of  the  persons  desiring 
to  enter  the  normal  schools,  the  nationality,  profession,  and  residence 
of  parents. 

In  order  to  appear  for  the  examinations  leading  to  a  diploma  gen- 
eral regulations  required  women  to  have  passed  the  sixteenth  year  and 
men  the  eighteenth.  Ten  pesos  a  month  and  10  for  admission  were  to 
be  guaranteed  for  each  student,  and  a  stay  of  one  year  in  the  normal 
was  requisite  except  in  case  of  illness.  In  the  normal  for  girls*  (inter- 
nato  normal  de  seiioritas),  established  in  the  early  part  of  1882,  there 
are  both  day  and  boarding  pupils.  A  practice  school  (escuela  de 
aplicaci6n)  is  connected  Avith  this  institution.  According  to  a  decree 
of  March  30, 1889,  no  man  over  21  years  of  age  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
a  normal  school  and  no  woman  over  23  years  of  age. 

As  soon  as  the  normal  student  has  obtained  the  teacher's  diploma 
of  the  first  grade  (diploma  de  maestro  de  primer  grade)  he  (or  she)  is 
expected  to  return  to  the  department  or  province  from  which  sent  to 
serve  as  teacher,  unless  by  special  request  he  be  allowed  to  continue 


I  Legislacidn  Escolar  de  la  Republics  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Mirauda.  Le.yos 
y  reglaiiientos  general  de  cnsefianza  necnndaria  y  superior.  Meuioria  oorrespou- 
diente  al  aFio  1892  preseutada  h  la  direcei^u  general  de  ]'n8truooi6u  piiblica  por  el 
iniiper'tor  nacional  do  instrucci6n  priiuaria  Trbauo  Chucarro. 

^Bolctiu  de  Enseuanza  Primaria,  July,  1889. 
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the  studies  for  the  diploma  entitling  him  to  teach  in  the  second  grade' 
(diploma  de  maestro  de  secuudo  grado).  If  the  student  leaves  the 
normal  school  prior  to  the  close  of  a  year  of  study  he  must  forfeit  150 
pesos  if  he  be  a  boarder,  and  one-half  of  that  sum  if  he  be  a  day  pupiL 
The  length  of  the  normal  course,  decree  of  March  30,  1889,  is  two 
years,  in  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  a  first-grade  teacher,  and  of 
three  years  for  the  women  and  two  for  the  men  who  desire  the  diploma 
permitting  them  to  teach  in  the  second  grade.  The  graduates  are 
expected  to  teach  at  least  two  years;  if  not,  there  must  be  remittal  of 
funds  to  the  State  in  the  following  proportions:  10  pesos  for  day  pupils 
for  every  month  under  instruction  in  the  normal,  and  30  pesos  for 
boarding  pupils. 

Classified  according  to  diplomas,^  in  1892  there  were  363  certificated 
teachers  of  the  first  grade;  women  with  diplomas,  544;  without  diplo- 
mas, 165.  The  reason  of  this  lack  of  certificated  teachers  was  stated 
to  be  on  account  of  overpressure  of  work  among  the  departmental  com- 
mittees (comisiones  departamentales),  and  the  employment  ad  interim 
of  many  men  who  had  not  for  this  reason,  or  for  lack  of  preparation, 
passed  the  requisite  examinations.  Special  courses  in  pedagogy'  are 
given  in  some  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  persons  desiring  to  be 
teachers,  but  who  are  not  situated  so  as  to  attend  normal  schools. 

Appointment. — The  department  of  public  instruction  (direccidn 
general  de  instrucci6n  publica)  has  the  appointing  power  of  teachers 
after  public  competition  for  the  position,  but  in  case  of  a  lack  of  teach- 
ers having  normal  school  diplomas  the  departmental  committees  (comi- 
siones 6  sub-comisiones  de  instrncci6n  piiblica)  may  appoint  well  trained 
persons  to  the  positions  provisionally.  Assistant  teachers  receive  their 
appointments  either  through  the  central  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  through  the  local  authorities.  A  teacher's  certificate  is  not 
necessary  in  private*  schools. 

Salaries. — Teachers*  in  public  schools  are  paid  by  the  State;  in  pri- 
vate schools  they  are  paid  by  private  individuals  or  associations.  The 
average  pay'  of  teachers  is  $35.91  a  month.  The  assistants  of  the  first 
grade,  $21  to  $25;  those  of  the  second  grade,  §28  to  $31.66;  the  direct- 
ors of  the  first  grade,  from  $40  to  $56;  those  of  the  second  grade,  $40 
to  $63,  and  as  high  as  $90  for  those  of  the  third  grade.  Lodging'  is 
also  furnished  to  teachers,  and  when  possible  in  direct  connection  with 
the  school  building,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  post  of  duty.    The 


^Legislacion  Escolar  de  la  Republica  O.  del  Uruguay,  i)or  J.  O.  Miranda. 

'^Memoria,  aiio  1892,  prcseutada  por  SeQor  Urbauo  Chucarro. 

^Bolotiu  do  Ensenanza  Primaria,  July,  1889. 

■•La  lustrnccion  Publica  del  Uruguay  ou  la  Exposici6n  Colombinade  Chicago. 
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minimum  ^  annual  salary  suggested  in  1890  by  J.  IT.  Figueira,  technical 
inspector  of  primary  instruction,  for  urbau  schools  is — 

First  grade : 

First  class $360 

Second  class 420 

Third  class 480 

Fourth  class 540 

Director  • 600 

Second  grade : 

Fifth  class  600 

Sixth  class 660 

Seventh  class 720 

Eighth  class... 780 

Director^ 840 

Third  grade: 

Ninth  class 780 

Tenth  claf<s 840 

Director^ 1,200 

Teachers^  vistitutes. — lu  accordance  with  a  law  of  May  6,  1881,  these 
pedagogical  conferences  (conferencias  pedagogicas)  are  to  be  held  annu- 
ally, from  the  6th  to  the  16th  of  June,  in  the  capital  of  each  i)rovince 
or  department.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of  both  rural  and  urban 
teachers.  The  evenings  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  theoretical  part,  that 
is,  to  discussions  as  to  best  methods,'  etc.  All  teachers  of  the  city  are 
expected  to  be  present  at  these  meetings,  so  that  there  may  be  an 
interchange  of  thought  between  the  urban  and  rural  teachers. 

During  the  daytime  visits  are  to  be  made  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
and  the  inspectors  and  teachers  are  to  carry  on  a  programme  in  accord- 
ance with  the  discussions  of  the  evening  sessions,  thus  having  a  series 
of  object  lessons.  The  committees,  deijartmenttil  inspectors,  and  some- 
tunes  members  of  the  central  administration  of  i^ublic  instruction  aim 
to  be  present  to  conduct  the  discussions.  Prizes  are  to  be  given  annu- 
ally to  fhose  who  have  shown  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  study 
along  the  lines  designated.  The  first  prize  is  a  diploma  of  honor,  which 
admits  of  drawing  40  pesos  from  the  treasury.  The  second  prize  is 
considered  as  equivalent  to  an  "accesit."  The  department  of  public 
instruction  also  calls  together  its  inspectors  of  primary  instruction* 
and  they  form  a  "  Congreso  de  Inspectores  de  Instruccion  Primaria" 
for  the  discussion  of  better  school  methods,  hours  of  study  in  summer 
and  winter,  extension  of  programmes,  etc. 

«  Boletin  de  Ensefianza  Pnmana,  May,  1890. 

2 Directors  also  have  free  lodging. 

'Legi8laci6n  Escolar  de  la  Republica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  .1.  O.  Miranda. 

*  Boletiu  de  EnseQanza  Priniaria,  October-November,  1890. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY.' 

Within  the  last  two  years,  1890-1892,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
the  kiiidergarten^  precede  the  elementary  grades  in  the  school  system 
of  III  iiguay,  but  very  few  such  schools  are  yet  in  existence. 

In  the  elementary  grades  the  pupils  have  in  the  first  or  lowest  class, 
reading,  i)honetics,  formation  of  words,  arithmetic,  object  lessons  con- 
ceruing  color,  plants,  animals,  i>arts  of  the  body,  relative  position  of 
objects,  etc. ;  drawing,  combination  of  points  and  lines;  daily  singing  of 
melodies;  the  scale;  physical  exercises,^  marching  and  simple  move- 
ments; penmanship;  moral  teachings  in  form  of  short  narratives;  culti- 
vation of  fundamental  systematic  habits,  truthfulness,  obedience,  self 
reliance;  Christian  doctrine. 

In  the  second  and  third  classes  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
studies  with  steady  advancement  toward  the  fourth  class,  where  the 
elements  of  geography  are  added.  In  the  fifth  class  there  is  revision 
of  previous  studies  and  a  continuation  of  the  same,  while  needlework 
is  added  for  the  girls.  Grammar  and  composition  are  found  in  the  sixth 
class,  also  mental  and  written  arithmetic;  geography  showing  the  form 
of  the  eartb,  its  magnitude  and  grand  divisions,  with  physical  and  de- 
scrii)tive  geography;  the  object  lessons  tend  toward  elementary  geom- 
etry, physiology,  and  nutrition.  Zoology,  with  fourteen  subdivisions, 
botany,  mineralogy,  drawing  (geometric),  are  added  to  the  earlier 
branches,  and  the  girls  commence  instruction  on  the  sewing  machine. 
The  seventh  class  continues  the  branches  of  the  preceding  years  and 
adds  domestic  economy  for  girls.  With  the  eighth  class  comes  history, 
as  far  as  it  appertains  to  tlie  South  American  countries,  and  a  study  of 
the  constitution;  the  elements  of  scientific  study  lead  the  student  into 
physics,  astronomy,  and  plane  geometry,  always  with  a  continuation  of 
the  studies  of  the  preceding  years. 


'Memoria  corrospondiento  al  afio  1892,  p or  el  Inspector  Nacitonal  do  Instrucci6u 
Priniaria ;  Programa  para  las  Escuelas  Pi'iblicas  do  la  Republica ;  Logislacioii  Kscolar 
de  la  Repiiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  por  Julian  O.  Miranda;  Boletin  do  EusoHauza 
Primaria,  February-March,  1892. 

•A  report  was  made  upon  tbcHO  schools  by  Dofia  Kuriqueta  Compfo  y  Riqiie,  who 
investi<;ated  the  subject  in  Europo,  and  who  has  been  appointed  as  directress  of 
such  scliools.  In  the  four  classes  of*  the  kindergarten  tlie  aim  is  to  train  children 
betweou  3  and  7  years  of  age,  to  have  piogressive  exercises  from  class  to  class.  A 
mixed  class  is  to  include  children  from  3  to  6  years  of  age,  who  come  in  during  the 
kriii,  and  who,  by  drj^ri'e.^,  ure  pivit^iL-d  Im  ^nsttjr  one  of  the  other  classes.  The 
eUitm  for  chiidrcu  i'mm  (]  to  7  yvuvf^  nf  n\iv  U  to  Im  preparatory  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  tho  iili^jiientury  scUnoK 

'hi  \H'J2  tliii  tec-UiHc'ul  iiisfj^-Riur  i>J"  priuiaiy   iimiruction  suggested  a   graduated 

MTittt  of  gymuftxlic  t-M^rei^va  for  ihii  fiiiblir  m^bcHili  of  Uruguay.     Fifty-one  raove- 

iMifiiU'vrfer*^  givt'ti,  a  i^birtwifiratani  urrtir*H(iK  *"  "t"i  !»"<i  ^i^^  being  noticeable.     Chil- 

Attufrii^v  BtniJ  ycinrt*  u1"  ajy;r^  iih-  tn  biivfi  Koh,  1  to  20,  inclusive;  girls  from  10  to  14 

T*.-*^   -*  r^\  th*r  »*X(:rt'>KCHttirtMv»;b  ?if>,  M;  b^y**  frgiu  10  to  14  take  tbe  whole  51  exer- 

<jXMni*f«  nrw  di^nwibud  in  Hf>k*lm  dc^  Eusenanza  Primaria,  August,  1892, 
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In  the  ninth  class  geography  and  history  tend  toward  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface — the  voyage  of  Golumbus 
is  referred  to  and  a  chronological  review  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  with  the 
wars  for  independence  against  the  Spaniards,  is  given  j  the  scientific 
branches  cover  mechanics  and  meteorology,  and  the  term  moral  teach- 
ings includes  duties  to  the  family,  to  society,  and  toward  the  governing 
powers.  The  tenth  class  leads  the  pupil  on  to  rhetoric,  with  appHcation 
to  practical  exercises;  algebra  and  geometry;  bookkeeping;  physics 
(including  optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity) ;  history,  extending  to  the 
Greeks,  the  reforms  brought  about  by  religious  wars,  the  French  revo- 
lution, unity  of  Germany  and  Italy;  advanced  study  in  physical  geog- 
raphy, with  illustrative  diagrams;  advanced  astronomy;  while  ordinary 
gymnastics  develop  into  regular  physical  training,  which  includes 
twenty-six*  different  phases.  Such  was  the  course  developed  iu  1880 
for  training  in  ten  classes  of  the  school  system.  Subdivided  as  to  grade, 
the  first  covers  classes  1  to  4;'  the  second  grade,  classes  5  to  8,  and 
the  third  grade,  classes  9  to  10. 

The  laws  for  secondary  and  superior^  instruction,  official  publication 
of  1890,  state  that  these  grades,  similar  to  the  elementary  grades,  are 
free  throughout  Uruguay.  Secondary  studies  are  obligatory  and 
optional  and  there  are  fees,  as  heretofore  stated,  for  entrance  to  either 
course,  but  these  are  remitted  in  case  of  poverty.  The  studies  enumer- 
ated under  the  heading  "Secondary  studies  in  the  university,"  are 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Castilian  grammar  (one  year's  study  each); 
physics,  chemistry;  natural,  universal,  national,  and  American  history; 
Latin,  philosophy,  general  literature,  French,  English,  and  linear  draw- 
ing (each  a  two  years'  course),  and  gymnastics  during  a  five  years' 
period. 

The  course  for  the  baccalaureate  in  science  and  letters  lasts  six  years, 
and  the  degree  is  obtainable  only  as  the  student  passes  the  examina- 
tion in  the  obligatory  course  of  the  secondary  grade.  This  degree  is 
required  for  entrance  into  either  of  the  three  faculties: 

I.  Law  and  social  sciences. 

II.  Medicine  and  its  attendant  branches. 
in.  Mathematics  and  its  divisions. 

There  are  stated  fees  for  entrance  into  the  faculty  for  the  examina- 
tions, and  the  obtaining  of  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor;  the  term 
licentiate  is  considered  simply  as  a  certificate  of  study  which  may  lead 
to  doctor.  Ill  the  faculty  of  law  and  social  sciences,  the  five  years' 
course  for  obtaining  the  doctor's  degree  (titulo  de  Doctor)  includes: 

I.  Philosophy  of  law,  Roman,  civil,  and  constitutional  law. 

II.  Civil  and  constitutional  law  (second  course),  penal  and  public 
international  laws. 

^  See  note  3  on  preceding  page. 

'^Legislacion  Escolar  de  la  Reptibliea  Oriental  del  Urnguay,  por  J.  O.  Mirauj|^_ 

^Leyed  y  Reglainento  General  de  Ensoaauia  Secundaria  y  Superior. 
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III.  Civil  law  (third  course),  penal  law  (secoud  course),  political 
ecouomy,^  commercial  law,  judicial  proceedings. 

IV.  Civil  law  (fourth  course),  political  economy,  commercial  law,  and 
judicial  proceedings  (second  course),  forensic  practice. 

Y.  Administrative  law,^  private  international  law,  legal  medicine, 
forensic  practice  (second  course). 

The  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery  has  a  six  years'  course;  that  of 
pharmacy,  three  years;  of  odontology,  two  years;  of  obstetrics,  three 
years.    The  regular  medical  course  includes : 

I.  Physics,  chemistry  and  pharmaceutics,  anatomy  and  dissection. 

II.  Add  to  these  medical  history,  biological  chemistry. 

III.  Physiology,  pathological  anatomy  and  general  i>athology,  clin- 
ical semeiology. 

IV.  Medical  and  chirurgical  pathology,  therapeutics,  medical  and 
chirurgical  clinics. 

V.  In  this  year  obstetrics  and  gynecology  with  clinical  work  and 
hygiene  are  added  to  the  studies  of  the  preceding  year. 

VI.  Topographic  anatomy  and  operations,  legal  medicine,  astalmo- 
logical  clinics,  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  gynecological  clinics, 
and  diseases  of  children. 

The  faculty  of  mathematics  has  a  four  years'  course  in  civil  engin- 
eering, leading  to  *4ugeniero  de  i)uentes  y  caniinos,"  and  the  same  in 
architecture;  a  three  years'  course  for  geographical  engineer;  a  two 
years'  course  as  surveyor  (agrimensor),  and  two  years'  course  for 
contractors  and  builders  (maestro  de  obras).  Regular  attendance  is 
expected  in  whatever  course  the  student  enters,  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  university  authorities  bringing  ui)0u  the  students  reprimands 
and  at  last  exinilsion.* 

SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT   AND   METHODS   OF   DISCIPLINE. 

A  pamphlet  presented  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  indicates  that 
it  is  **  educational,  rational,  approi^riate,  rigorously  graded,  and  there- 
fore progressive,^  #  #  #  j^^j  above  all  practical,"  and  that  it  is 
"  grounded  upon  solid  bases."  The  *^  methods  generally  adopted  are 
either  analytical  or  synthetical,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
subjects  included  in  the  school  programme;"  the  child  is  taught  to 
think  and  execute  at  the  same  time.  "As  regards  procedure,  form,  and 
manner  of  teaching,  they  are  such  as  are  recommended  by  modern 
pedagogy,  in  which  intuition  and  oral  instruction  take  the  first  place." 
It  states  furthermore  that  "  the  simultaneous  system  employed  in  the 
public  schools  enables  the  masters  to  teach  a  great  many  pupils  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  who  receive  direct  instruction 


'  Lcyes  y  Kcijlamento  General  de  Eiisefiauza  Secundaria  y  Superior. 

2  La  Iu8trucci<jn  Pubhca  del  Uruguay  en  la  Exposicion  Colombina  de  Chicago. 
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never  exceeds  30, 4ft,  50,  or  60  per  teacher,  the  general  average  for  the 
entire  Bepablic  being  3(>  scholars  to  each  ulster.*'  As  the  public 
schools  (escn^as  ptiblicas)  are  essentially  for  the  people,  ^^both  rich  and 
poor  alike  attend  them^,  without  the  least  distinction  being  made;  thus 
by  the  side  of  a  child  of  the  white  race  another  may  be  seen  of  the 
African  race^  so  that  in  infancy  ideas  of  equality  and  democracy  are 
inculcated.'^ 

In  order  to  carry  on  an  analytical  synthetic^  method  of  instruction,^ 
detailed  suggestions  are  given  to  teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
employ  with  pupils  of  the  lowest  grades  when  instruction  is  given  in 
orthography  and  reading.  Special  regulaticois  are  also  made  as  to 
physical  exercises,^  so  that  they  may  neither  be  too  many  nor  too  few 
for  the  size  and  strength  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  should  be 
allowed  perfect  freedom  during  the  recess^  but  the  teachers  should 
watch  over  them  during  rainy  days,  so  that  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  they  may  be  cared  for.  During  the  course  of  the  recitations  not 
more  than  an  hour  should  bo  allowed  to  pass  by  without  some  form  of 
gymnastic  exercise  tending  to  rest  both  body  and  mind. 

Discipline.^ — A  teacher  or  director  is  expected  to  be  at  the  school 
building  one-half  hour  before  the  opening  of  school,  so  that  in  case  the 
children  appear  there  shall  be  some  general  supervision  of  them. 

Ko  class  shall  be  kept  after  school  hours,  no  eating  of  fruit,  cakes, 
etc.,  shall  be  allowed  during  the  study  hours,  and  only  at  recess  when 
there  is  an  expressed  wish  of  parent  or  teacher,  and  teachers  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  see  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not  undermined  by 
poor  Ii\ing  at  home,  their  influence  being  exerted  (if  need  be)  with  the 
parents  or  guardians.  Another  method  of  keeping  up  the  discipline 
among  the  teachers  is  that  in  case  they  absent  themselves  from  their 
homes  during  vacations  the  school  authorities  be  notified.  Corporal 
punishment  is  not  allowable  under  any  circumstances.  If  the  pupil 
requires  any  admonition,^  it  should  take  the  form  of  depriving  him  of 
recess,  giving  additional  tasks,  detaining  the  individual  pupil  after 
scho.)l,  and  reporting  him  to  the  parents.  Prizes  and  rewards  may  be 
given  for  good  conduct.  Serious  lack  of  discipline  may  be  reported 
to  the  provincial  school  authorities  and  bring  about  suspension  for  a 
three  months'  period.  Continued  infraction  of  rules  may  eventually 
be  rei>orted  to  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  expulsion  may 
follow  if  that  body  so  decide. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  is  from  class  to  class  and  grade  to  grade,  but 
there  is  discussion  as  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  studies  in  large 
classes  for  such  advancement,  and  the  technical  inspector  counsels*  the 
establishment  of  a  classification  which  shall  deal  more  especially  with 

'  Boletin  de  Euseilauzii  Primaria,  July,  1S92. 

'  Boletin  de  EnseQanza  Primaria,  August,  1892. 

'Legislacion  Escolar  de  la  RepCiblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 

*•  Boletin  de  Enflenanza  Primaria,  June,  X892. 
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the  physical  condition,  character,  and  aptitude  of  the  individual  pnpiL 
He  also  suggests  a  remodeling  of  the  school  programmes,  so  that  some 
studies  may  not  occupy  so  much  of  the  programme,  the  object  being  to 
bring  about  better  methods  of  study  and  a  more  correct  formation  of 
programmes  so  as  to  prepare  for  more  practical  life.  These  suggestions 
are  made  more  especially  for  schools  of  second  and  third  grade,  and  are 
the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  educational  authorities  in  Uruguay  are  endeavoring  to 
simplify  the  course  of  study  from  grade  to  grade,  and  reform  movements 
are  being  discussed  in  this  South  American  Eepublic,  even  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  The 
educational  reformers  of  the  present  day  recognize  that  the  schools 
must  prepare  for  practical  life,  as  well  as  for  the  college,  and  that  the 
body  must  be  trained,  and  the  mind  not  overtaxed  by  too  many  studies. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

Buildings  and  grounds. — The  schools^  are  reported  to  be  generally 
well  organized  in  the  chief  centers  of  population  and  under  the  charge 
of  persons  who  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  general  regulations.  In  rural 
districts  there  is  perhaps  less  inciting  to  progress,  owing  to  lack  of 
opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  thought  regarding  new  methods. 
Visits  from  the  national  inspector  will  doubtless  obviate  this  difficulty 
and  animate  the  teachers  to  renewed  efforts.  The  school  buildings  in 
populous  centers  are  well  built,  often  of  an  ornamental  character;  the 
value  of  school  property  and  furniture  amounts  to  $778,010.^  According 
to  a  tabular  presentation'  the  school  buildings  throughout  the  Republic 
numbered  342  of  brick  or  stone,  132  adobe,  and  18  of  wood.  In  265 
school  buildings  the  flooring  was  of  boards,  in  5  of  stone,  in  46  of  brick, 
in  151  of  earth,  and  in  3  of  cement.  The  general  effort  seems  to  be, 
judging  from  the  discussions  in  the  "Boletin  de  Ensenanza  Primaria,'* 
to  adopt  hygienic  methods,  to  erect  schoolhouses  with  modern  improve- 
ments, and  to  have  desks,  chairs,  etc.,  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
children  of  different  ages. 

Hours  of  school  and  length  of  recesses,* — During  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber-March the  hours  of  school  (horos  de  clase)  in  the  elementary  grades 
are  from  8  to  12  o'clock,  with  twenty  minutes  recess  (recreos  y  salidas) 
for  physical  exercise,  going  out  into  the  air,  ete.;  in  the  schools  of  first 
and  second  grmle  there  may  be  still  two  other  recreations  of  ten  min- 
utes each.  From  April  1  to  October  31,  the  hours  from  11  to  4  o'clock 
are  considered  to  be  the  limit  of  time.  A  recess  of  thirty  minutes  for 
gymnastic  exercises  and  two  recesses  of  fifteen  minutes  each  for  rec- 
reation prevent  over  fatigue  of  pupils. 


iMemoria  correspond iente  al  afio  1892. 

^La  In8trucci6ii  Piiblica  del  Urugnay  en  la  Expo8ici6n  Col6mbina  de  Chicago. 
3E8ta<li8tica  Escolar  de  la  Reptlblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  afio  do  1892. 
^Legi8laci6n  Escolar  de  )a  Repiiblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  per  J.  O.  Miranda. 
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This  system  was  in  vogue  in  1886  and  doubtless  still  is,  as  the  school 
legislation  of  that  day  seems  to  be  carried  out  throughout  the  Republic, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the  reports  and  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Uruguayan  authorities.  In  1885,*  however,  Don  Jacopo 
A.  Varela  presented  a  bill  which  suggested  the  opening  of  the  schools 
at  7  o'clock  and  closing  them  at  midday  during  the  months  of  October 
15  to  April  15,  the  necessary  recesses  being  accorded  during  those 
hours. 

This  change  was  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  heated  term,  but 
whether  this  plan  '  was  adopted  is  unknown.  The  length  of  vacations 
is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  by  decree  of  1883 
teachers  are  not  to  absent  themselves  from  their  residential  district 
without  due  authorization,  and  any  unexcused  absence  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  term  will  cause  them  to  lose  fifteen  days'  pay. 

Compulsory  attendance  (edad  de  la  obligacion  eseolar)  is,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  between  the  ages  of  6  to  14,  and  failure  to  carry  out  this 
obligatory  attendance  causes  a  fine  of  from  $12  to  $24.^  A  decree  of 
January  11, 1882,  reads,  however,  more  explicitly.  In  the  phices  where 
there  are  schools^  of  first  «rrade  the  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  until 
the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  year,  unless  prior  to  that  he  has  mas- 
tered the  studies  of  classes  1-6,  inclusive.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
where  there  are  schools  of  the  second  grade  the  pupil  is  expected  to 
complete  the  fifteenth  year  or  to  indicate  that  he  has  completed  classes 
1-8  of  the  programme. 

The  school  supply^  may  be  considered  as  ample  in  the  best  populated 
communities,  for  the  law  explicitly  requires  the  opening  of  school  libra- 
ries; the  text- books  are,  many  of  them,  translations  from  the  best  in 
use  in  the  United  States;  the  school  furniture,  material,  and  appur- 
tenances as  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  (either  by  photo- 
graph or  by  model)  include  a  graduated  series  of  settees,  bookcases, 
blackboards,  compasses,  rules,  numeral  frames,  charts,  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  metric  decimal  system,  wall  maps,  and  a  general  collection 
of  apparatus  used  by  the  pupils  of  public  schools. 

SUPPI.E]!HENTABY   INSTITUTIONS. 

Libraries  and  museums.^ — Recognized  as  instrumentalities  of  thought 
are  the  library  and  pedagogical  museum  (Biblioteca  y  Museo  Peda- 
g6gii!08)  founded  in  Montevideo  by  the  minister  in  charge  of  public 
instruction,  which  "establishment  forms  a  permanent  exhibition,  not 


*  Las  Horarios  Escolares,  por  J.  A.  Varela. 

-Boletin  de  EnseHanza  Primaria,  June,  1892. 

^Legislaci^'m  Eacolar  de  la  Republica  O.  del  ITrugaay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 

^La  Instruccidn  Pdblica  del  Uruguay  en  la  Exposici^n  Colomhiua  de  Chicago; 
The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
1893, -by  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena  and  Honors  Roustan. 
ED  93 23 
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only  of  the  scliolastic  material  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  country, 
bat  also  of  that  ased  in  foreign  countries,  so  that  the  masters  may 
apply  the  graphic  method  in  their  teaching,  and  national  and  foreign 
manufacturers  may  exhibit  the  products  of  their  industries.'^  The 
building,  ornamental  in  its  construction,  includes  didactic,  theoretic, 
encyclopedic,  geographical,  and  historical  departments.  There  are 
also  departments  for  school  hygiene  and  for  a  kindergarten  exhibit,  a 
workshop,  a  public  lecture  hall,  a  lecture  and  working  room,  a  depart- 
ment for  catalogues,  and  director  and  secretary's  offices.  Three  gal- 
leries contain  exhibits  of  school  furniture,  material  and  appliances, 
wall  mai^s,  etc.  Public  libraries  are  usually  found  in  the  large  towns 
or  cities  of  the  provinces,  and  in  Montevideo  the  National  Library 
possesses  21,000  volumes  and  2,500  manuscripts,  besides  engravings, 
photographs,  and  maps.  The  "Archives"  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  records,  ancient  writings,  and  documents  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  Uruguay.  The  National  Museum  includes  24,226 
specimens,  subdivided  under  archaeology,  numismatics,  history,  {paleon- 
tology, geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  fine  arts,  and  industries.  The 
zoological  specimens  number  13,741;  the  next  in  point  of  number  is 
that  of  numismatics,  4,201. 

Societies.^ — The  Society  of  Friends  of  Popular  Education  (Sociedad 
de  Amigos  de  la  Educaci5n  Popular),  founded  by  Jos^  Pedro  Varela, 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  present  school  system  in  1868.  The  first 
school  established  by  this  society  was  called  "  Elbio  Fernandez,"  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  founders.  The  society  caused  the  translation  of 
many  text-books  in  use  in  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  schools 
and  teachers  in  Uruguay.  Tlie  educational  ideas  diffused  by  this 
society  and  by  its  head,  Seiior  Yarela,  brought  about  a  reform  in  school 
methods  and  was  the  means  of  organizing  the  administrative  division 
of  school  affairs.  The  Patriotic  Educational  League  (Liga  Patri6tica 
de  Ensefianza  Popular),  in  Montevideo,  has  for  its  object  the  promot- 
ing of  the  interests  of  all  grades  of  instruction  throughout  Uruguay. 
Its  first  object  was  to  establish  farm  schools  and  agricultural  schools 
for  the  rural  population,  but  this  was  eventually  given  up  and  the 
directive,  executive,  national,  and  departmental  committees  decided 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  national  college.  The  first  report  of  the 
"Liga  Patri6tica."  published  in  1890,  presented  245  pupils;  of  these, 
182  were  day  pupils. 

The  plans  so  far  include  mnnual  training  according  to  the  Swe<li8h 
methods;  school  battalions  as  a  means  of  civic  education  in  keeping 
with  the  colleges  of  European  countries;  school  savings  banks  as  a 
means  of  inculcating  habits  of  economy  and  thrift  Other  societies 
mentioned  are  the  "  Ateneo  de  la  Mujer,"  the  " Ateneo  Militar,"  the  "  CoU' 

^The  Oriental  Republic  of  Urnjijuay;  Boletiu  de  Euseiianza  Primaria,  December^ 
^1891;  Memoria  de  la  Liga  Patri6tica  de  Euse&anza. 
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federaci6n  Cientifica  Literaria,"*  the  "Tiro  y  Gimnasio  Nacioual,"  aud 
the  "Soci^t^  Fran^aise  d'Eiiseignement,"^  which  hist,  founded  in  1883, 
has  as  its  object  the  founding  of  a  French  lyceum  in  Uruguay.  The 
object  of  the  French  society  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out, 
however,  although  35,001)  francs  ($7,500)  were  collected  and  ground 
has  been  bought  for  the  purpose. 

Special  classes. — A  decree^  of  February  16,  1891,  established  a  class 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (designated  as  an  Instituto  de  Sordo  mudos)  in 
connection  with  a  boys'  school  of  secondary  grade  in  Montevideo.  This 
is  reported  in  1892,  by  the  national  inspector  of  i^rimary  schools,  Seiior 
Urbano  Chucarro,  as  a  good  beginning.  He  states,  however,  that 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  not  yet  reached  a  definite  form  in 
Uruguay.  The  pupils  under  instruction  during  1891-92,  numbering  25, 
passed  a  creditable  examination  in  reading,^  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  Special  effort  for  the  care  of  the  blind 
is  not  reported. 

•The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  at   the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  by 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena  and  Honor<^  Koustan. 
^La  R<^pnblique  Orientale  de  I'Uruguay,  par  le  Comte  de  Saint  Foix. 
'Bolctin  de  Eusef^anza  Primaria,  February,  1891,  August,  1892. 
''Menioria,  correspoudieute  al  af\o  1892. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
CHILD    STUDY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Prof.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  of  Berlin,  in  reporting  upon  the  educational  exhibit  in 
Cliicjigo,  niuket)  this  remark:  "What  wo  now  call  history  of  education  is  not  a  his- 
tcry  of  facts,  hut  of  systems  and  theories.''  He  then  goes  on  to  urge  the  collection 
of  apparently  insignificant  facts,  such  as  school  reports  of  single  schools,  which 
would  bo  valuable  material  for  the  future  historian.  Something  like  this  is  alleged 
of  education  itself.  A  large  number  of  teachers  claim  that  in  education  we  start 
fi-om  preconceived  ideas,  and  neglect  to  consider  the  actual  condition  of  the  child 
that  is  to  be  educated.  While  some  follow  theories  and  presume  the  facts  upon 
which  they  should  rest,  others  reject  all  theories  and  claim  that  educators  must  first 
find  the  facts  in  order  to  deduce  underlying  principles  and  build  theories  on  them. 
Following  the  lead  of  German  university  professors,  a  school  of  zealous  workers  has 
sprung  up  in  America  who  have  made  it  their  object  to  urge  the  study  of  psycholog- 
ical phenomena  in  children,  and  to  study  them  with  the  view  toward  furnishing  the 
world  with  required  facts  for  the  better  teaching  and  training  of  the  young.  These 
educational  workers  are  found  among  all  grades  of  teachers,  from  the  elementary 
school  teacher  to  the  university  professor.  They  variously  call  their  science  experi- 
mental psychology,  paidology,  or,  in  plain  English,  child  study.  They  represent  a 
movement  which  is  by  no  means  insignificant;  hence  a  few  authoritative  utterances 
from  the  leaders  of  the  movement  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome. 

A  national  society  was  formed  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  educational  congresses 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children,  and  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  the  pioneer  of  child  study  in  this  country,  was  elected  iiresident.  In 
the  following  summer  (1894)  a  department  of  child  study  was  formed  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  also  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall.  These  inves- 
tigations are  thus  organized  upon  a  national  basis  and  recognized  also  as  having  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  public  schools  of  our  country. 

In  view  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  widespread  interest 
awakened,  a  survey  of  its  history  in  this  country,  its  scope  and  methods,  and  the 
claims  of  its  leaders  as  to  its  importance  is  here  given  in  the  form  of  extracts  from 
addresses,  reports,  etc. 

Chili>  Study  as  a  Basis  for  Psychology  and  Psychological  Teaching. 

[Abstract  of  an  address  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  "WorccHter,  Mass.] 

Tho  history  of  the  scientific  study  of  children  began  in  this  country  in  1879,  when 
four  kindergartners  in  Boston,  acting  under  Mrs.  Qnincy  Shaw's  lead,  took  three  or 
four  children  at  a  time  aside  and  endeavored  to  find  the  contents  of  their  minds. 
The  results  of  this  work  were  published  in  the  Princeton  Ueview  in  l^JSO.  Tho  work 
showed  great  gaps,  so  great  that  it  was  dubbed  *'a  study  of  ignoianco  of  children." 
It  came  out  that  the  primers  were  made  for  country  children,  while  the  great  bulk 
.  of  children  are  city  born.  This  line  of  work  has  since  been  carried  on  into  the  col- 
lege ranks.  As  the  study  has  already  thrown  light  on  common  school  problems,  so, 
it  IB  hoped,  like  aid  will  come  to  college  problems. 
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Another  lino  of  study  is  tho  measurement  of  cliildren.  More  children  have  been 
measured  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  hut  tbo  results  have  not  been  worked 
over  so  well  hero  as  in  Europe.  It  has  been  found  that  childreu  crow  tall  in  spring 
and  stocliy  in  fall;  further,  that  different  parts  of  the  body  have  aifTerent  periods  of 
best  growth.  Times  of  physical  growth  are  also  times  of  meutal  growth  in  acquisi- 
tion, though  children  then  are  notable  to  s^'Stematize  well.  lience,  in  time  of  ereat 
ac(|uiKition  ease  ux>  the  constraint  of  methods;  take  the  child  to  the  World's  r^air, 
but  don't  ask  him  to  explain  it  all. 

A  third  line  of  study  is  of  exceptional  and  defective  children.  '^  Study  the  child" 
is  becoming  *' Study  this  child."  The  method  enthusiast  prides  himself  on  results 
gained  from  stupid  children;  but  we  must  let  the  bright  children  set  the  pace.  I 
would  rather  have  a  teacher  who  knew  nothing  of  methods,  for  defective  children, 
•if  lie  but  knew  the  cliildhood  of  distinguished  men,  to  put  in  the  model  school  that 
I  should  like  to  see  established.  An  experiment  was  made  a  few  yeai-s  ago  in  Paris 
which  showed  that  methods  adapted  for  bright  children  enabled  a  class  of  average 
boys  to  complete  the  six  years'  course  of  the  lyc^e  in  a  little  over  two  and  one-half 
years,  although  no  extra  time  was  given.  By  such  means  I  am  confident  we  can 
work  twice  as  fast  with  the  brighter  half  of  our  classes.  This  is  not  theory;  I  have 
tried  it. 

A  fourth  line  of  child  study  relates  to  health.  The  modem  school  is  a  tremendous 
engine  to  drive  the  child  organism.  Five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
nine  months  of  the  j-ear — history  shows  no  other  such  test  of  child-nature.  It  is 
irremediably  bad  if  the  rhild's  health  or  system  is  in  any  way  seriously  impaired; 
bettor  let  children  grow  up  in  idyllic  ignorance  than  vitiate  their  health. 

These  are  four  lines  of  child  study;  now  for  two  points  further.  First,  let  us  look 
ahead  and  see  what  is  to  come  of  it.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  movements  in  the  air 
at  present.  One  of  these,  shown  in  art,  government,  or  other  lines,  is  a  *'  back  to 
nature, **  even  to  primitive  peoples  and  ways.  This  tendency  is  especially  in  place 
in  our  country,  which  is  without  historic  background ;  we  are  freer  to  accept  and 
use  a  good  idea  when  found.  Wagner,  it  is  said,  got  his  fundamental  movements 
from  the  Hungarian  folk  songs;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  the  next  great  com- 
poser would  make  his  fame  by  working  over  the  ue^ro  melodies  of  America.  So,  the 
school  of  the  future  must  bo  based  on  original  child  nature.  The  other  movement 
is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  the  grammar  school  course.  To  do  this  work 
well  there  is  needed  a  union  of  teachers  who  can  tell  what  the  people  will  stand 
being  taxed  for  and  how  much  can  be  put  in  a  course,  with  scientific  men  who  can 
give  insight  into  wider  relations.  But  both  of  these  movements  are  parts  of  a  far 
larger  one,  which  desires  that  school  hours,  curricula,  exercise,  buildings,  etc.,  shall 
all  be  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  child  nature,  the  true  norm,  in  onler  to  obvi- 
ate the  dangers  inherent  in  our  present  great  machine.  If  the  showing  of  bad  bodily 
results  made  by  investigators  ot  European  schools  shall  be  found  to  hold  good  of  our 
schools  also,  public  opinion  will  no  longer  give  them  the  supjiort  they  now  have. 
Our  public  school  system  is  our  pride;  we  must  keep  it  efficient  if  wo  wish  it  to 
retain  confidence.     (From  Proceedings  of  International  Educational  Congress.) 

Child  Study  as  the  Basis  of  Pedagogy. 
[Abstract  of  a  papar  by  Williaai  H.  BaraUani,  Clark  University,  Worcoater,  Mass.] 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  thesis  involved  in  my  subject,  namely, 
that  the  study  of  children  is  the  basis  of  pedagogy;  for  if  there  be  any  pedagogy, 
what  else  could  be  the  basis  of  it  f  I  wish,  rather,  to  recount  very  brietiy  some  of 
the  pedagogical  principles  that  seem  already  to  have  been  settled"  by  child  study. 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  study  of  chilclren,  I  use  the  word  in  the  broadest  way. 
Teachers  and  psychologists  are  by  uo  means  the  only  ones  who  have  studied  children. 
Some  of  the  most  important  studies  have  been  made  by  physicians,  neurologists,  and 
anthropologists.  The  child  study,  upt  n  which  pedagogy  is  based,  should  include 
every  scientific  study,  wherever  made,  relating  to  a  child's  mind  or  body.  This  paper 
will  be  confined  chiefiy  to  a  few  principles  that  result  from  psychological  and  anthro- 
pological study  of  children. 

The  first  pedagogical  principle  settled  bej'ond  controversy  by  this  broad  study  of 
children  is  that  no  development  is  possible  without  the  functioning  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  is  no  barren  truism,  for  it  follows  that  the  laws  which  express  the 
development  and  activity  of  the  nervous  mechanism  must  determine  pedagogical 
principles. 

Among  these  laws,  one  of  prime  importance  is  the  following:  The  fundamental  is 
developed  before  the  acrcessory.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  development  of  the  motor 
centers.  The  centers  that  control  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  of  the  shoulders,  and  of 
the  limbs  are  develojied  first;  those  that  mediate  the  delicate  muscles  of  the  fingers 
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and  the  vocal  organs  are  developed  later.  Tbo  same  is  true  in  general.  Tlie  simple 
and  fundamental  processes  are  urst ;  the  fine,  delicate;  and  complex  processes  cume 
later. 

This  law  of  the  child's  nervous  system  is  the  basis  of  a  most  important  educational 
principle.  First  the  fundamental,  then  the  accessory.  Tbis  applies  not  only  to  the 
various  forms  of  motor  training — manual  training, gymnastics,  and  the  like — but,  in 
general,  first  a  strong,  healthy  development  of  the  fundamental  nervous  processes  is 
necessary ;  then  may  follow  more  delicate  and  complex  acquisitions.  A  reversal  of 
tbis  order,  the  imposition  of  delicate,  subtle,  and  complex  occupations  in  the  kinder- 
garten or  the  primary  schools,  may  please  parents  and  committees,  but  it  is  contrary 
to  a  law  written  in  the  child's  nerve  centers. 

Again,  all  paits  of  the  body  do  not  develop  at  the  same  time.  Each  organ  has  its 
peculiar  nascent  period.  Moreover,  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  function  of 
any  organ  and  its  development,  and  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  an  organ 
can  often  be  acquired  only  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, for  example,  is  probably  a  case  in  point.  If,  during  the  period  that  the  vocal 
organs  and  the  corresponding  nerve  centers  in  the  brain  are  developing,  attention  is 
given  to  educating  some  other  part  which  is  not  ready  for  training,  twofold  loss  is 
likely  to  be  the  result — waste  of  energy  or  injury  in  case  of  the  latter,  loss  of  oj>por- 
tunity  in  case  of  the  former.  So,  too,  if  manual  trainiug  be  neglected  in  early  life, 
during  the  nascent  perioil,  of  the  motor  centers,  great  skill  can  seldom  be  attained 
afterwards. 

Corresponding  to  the  nascent  periods  of  the  motor  organs  are  the  periods  of  inter- 
est in  the  child's  mental  growth.  This  year  your  boy  has  the  collecting  mania;  next 
year  it  will  be  baseball  or  the  secret  language;  a  third  year  it  will  be  the  debating 
society ;  or  he  may  be  hunting  or  stufting  biids  and  snakes.  These  interests  are 
8acre(T.  Some  of  them  should  he  turned  into  new  channels;  others  should  be  made 
permanent,  as  a  part  of  character.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  time  of  interest  is  the  time 
of  opportunity;  and  here  opportunity  6eld<5m  comes  twice.  Specijil  studies  have 
shown  the  sequence  of  children's  interests.  This  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  course  of  study;  for,  as  Professor  James  puts  it:  "To  determine  the  moment  oT 
instinctive  readiness  for  a  subject  is  the  supreme  duty  of  every  educator.*^ 

Psychological  studies  have  also  brought  into  prominence  the  active  side  of  child 
nature,  and  one  of  the  most  important  movements  to-day  is  the  tendency  to  empha- 
size the  active  6ide  of  education.  Pedagogy  basetl  upon  child  study  seeks  to  use  all 
the  light  that  comes  from  the  various  fields  of  psychology,  and  with  that  light  to 
appropriate  all  that  is  best  in  all  the  various  systems  of  education.  It  admits  with 
Pestalozzi  the  fundamental  importance  of  sense  perception.  Things  before  words, 
the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  clear  perceptions  before  the  working  over  concepts. 
With  Herbort  it  maintains  also  that  sense  perception  is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
mental  assimilation  and  the  study  of  causal  relations,  but  also  there  must  be  the 
expression  of  thought ;  and,  more  than  Pestalozzi  or  Herbart,  it  places  emphasis 
upon  the  active,  the  productive,  the  creative  processes  in  education.  (From  Pro- 
ceedings of  International  Educational  Congress.) 

A  Plea  for  Special  Child  Study. 
[By  Prof.  TT.  L.  Bryan,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomin{;ton,  Ind.J 

I  wish  in  substance  to  make  a  plea  for  one  special  kind  of  child  study,  namely, 
that  in  which  iiietho<ls  already  well  developed  and  tested  in  the  laboratory  may  bo 
caxried  onfe  under  the  direction  of  experts  upon  large  numbers  of  children. 

ITiis  is  not  the  only  kind  of  child  study  profitable.  Individual  teachers  every- 
where, though  little  skilled  in  scientific  methods,  may  gain  great  advantage  lor 
themselves  by  observing  the  children  under  their  charge;  and  if  the  records  of  such 
observatioiis  be  brought  together  into  competent  handA,  important  gains  may  be 
nubde  for  psychology.  The  proper  direction  of  sach  work  is  at  present  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Tbi»  is  the  natural  history  of  ehildliood,  and  it  has  certain  values  of 
ite  own  which  can  not  b©  replaced  by  anything  else. 

I  wish  to  urge  the  timeliness  of  supplementing  such  and  all  other  methods  by 
methods  more  systematic  and  strictly  scientific. 

In  the  last  quarter  century  we  have  had  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  experimental 
psychology.  The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  much  more 
than  one  thonsand  titks  each  year.  More  than  a  dozen  laboratories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  within  the  last  half  dozen  years.  \Vc  are,  in  brief,  on 
the  crest  of  a  great  social  movemeAt  for  the  regeneration  of  psychology. 

It  is  a  fact,«Bowever,  that  from  the  highest  standards  the  vast  an«l  invaluable 
work  so  far  done  has  heen  largely  of  a  preliminary  character.  This  is,  in  part,  matter 
ai  coarse  and  a  necessity,  i^cstions  must  be  discovered;  on©  sagacious  question — 
on©  reasonably  definite  ignoranco^is  worth  more  than  a  world's  fair  full  of  blind 
«  Outlines  fox  child  study.' 
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The  laboratories  of  the  world  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  this  kind  of  work. 
It  does  not  turn  out  tracts  for  popular  enlightenment.  It  furnishes  few  recipes  for 
teachers  or  preachers  or  mothers.  It  supplies  few  satisfying  generalities  to  philos- 
ophy. Ita  ontliiy  of  published  results  look  to  the  nninitiated  like  a  mass  of  tedious 
scnips.  From  the  standpoint  of  those  engaged  in  it,  this  planning  of  questions, 
apparatus,  aud  methods  is  for  the  most  part  cot  intended  t^  fumisu  general  laws 
of  conscious  life.  Such  work  is  essentially  preliminary.  The  ingathering  of  results 
must  follow  after. 

But  those  who  have  been  working  at  the  foundations  in  experimental  psycholo^ 
have  not  bi  en  blameless,  or  at  least  their  accomplishment  is  not  blameless,  I  think 
experimental  psychology  has  been  peculiarly  free  from  this  danj^cr. 

But  I  can  not  disguise  my  fear  that  the  preliminary  part  of  the  work  of  which  I 
have  spoken  has  engrossed  too  large  a  share  of  attention,  to  the  peril  of  our  scien- 
tific aud  educational  standing. 

We  promise  a  science  of  conscious  life.  As  other  sciences  have  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  world,  we  promise  to  supplement  this  by  giving  the  natural 
history  of  conscious  life  from  its  darkest  beginning  to  the  highest  achievements  of 
man.  I3iit  we  shall  be  false  to  all  our  promises,  and  we  shall  turn  the  confidence  and 
sympathy  which  has  endowed  chairs  and  built  laboratories  into  derision  and  rejeo- 
tiou,  if  we  confine  our  science  to  a  little  round  of  tests  in  the  laboratory. 

1  believe  that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  a  rapid  advance  in  the  ingathering  of  results. 
The  most  imjmrtant  things  are  ready,  the  things  that  cannot  be  hurried.  There  are 
many  plans  scieutifically  developed.  There  are  men  who  have  that  knowledge  and 
training  which  can  not  be  extemporized,  and  who  are  eager  to  work.  But  there 
must  be  organizution  aud  there  muht  be  money.  The  thing  most  in  demand  is 
endowed  research  in  the  field  of  child  study.  What  we  want  is  a  millionaire.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  can  come  without  the  millionaire.  The  people  of  this  country  love  their 
children.  If  the  scientists  and  educational  loaders  whose  representatives  are  here 
can  make  the  j)cople  understand  how  deep  a  matter  we  have  in  hand,  how  far  into 
the  life  of  their  children,  aud  of  all  the  after  world  this  work  tends,  perhaps,  then, 
from  many  quarters  mouey  will  flow  in  to  make  possible,  under  the  best  scientific 
direction,  a  national  bureau  fur  child  study. 

Suppose  such  a  bureau  established,  under  the  direction  of  our  one  greatest  master, 
manned  by  a  corps  of  experts  in  anthropology,  in  child  diseases,  in  the  various 
departments  of  experimental  psychology,  in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  results, 
aud  the  like.  Suppose,  then,  under  the  direction  of  these,  a  little  Gideon's  army  of 
trained  ai^ent^  working  everywhere  in  schools,  high  and  low,  in  the  country  and  in 
the  city  slums;  suppose,  finally,  that  an  innumerable  army  of  teachers  and  mothers 
working  as  they  were  able  under  this  direction ;  whatever  sane  prediction  we  should 
make  to  <lay  of  the  outcome  of  such  an  enterprise  for  i>8ychology  and  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  dependent  upon  it,  would  in  a  few  years  be  surpassed.  (From  Proceedings 
of  International  Educational  Congress.) 

Scope  and  Bearing  of  Guild  Life  Study. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  concise  but  very  complete  monograph  on  the  Psychology 
of  Childhood,  Dr.  Frederick  Tracy  describes  the  bearing  and  methods  and  scope  of 
the  study  of  child  life  as  follows: 

The  comparative  method  of  study  has  commended  itself  to  all  the  sciences  in  mod- 
ern times  by  its  fertility  in  results,  and  is  now  bein^  employed  extensively  in  two 
principal  directions,  viz,  the  analogical  and  the  genetical.  The  philologist,  lor  exam- 
ple, compares  his  own  language,  on  the  one  hand,  with  other  languages  (in  the  search 
for  analogies),  and  on  the  other  avails  himself  of  all  manuscript'*,  inscriptions,  etc., 
which  show  him  his  language  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  help  him  to  determine  by  the 
operation  of  what  causes,  aud  according  to  what  laws,  it  has  developed  from  its 
original  crude  and  inefficient  state  to  its  present  polished  and  complicated  condition, 
and  similarly  with  other  8cien<  es.  In  the  case  of  psychology  the  application  of  the 
comparative  method  has  led  the  investigator  to  the  oi»8ervation  of  mental  manifesta- 
tions in  the  lower  animals;  inhuman  beini^sof  morbid  or  defective  mental  life,  such 
as  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb ;  in  peoples  of  difi'erent  types  of 
culture,  ancient  and  mo<lern,  savage  and  civilized;  aud  finally  to  the  study  of  men- 
tal phenomena  in  their  genesis  and  early  development  in  the  life  of  the  child.  If  the 
child  is  only  the  adult  in  miniature,  and  if  society  is  only  the  individual  **writ 
lar^e,"  then  in  studying  the  infant  mind  we  are  approaching  a  vantage  ground  from 
which  we  may  catch  a  prophetic  view  not  only  of  psychological  but^  also  of  socio- 
logical phenomena. 

When  we  compare  the  young  child  with  the  young  animal,  we  can  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  apparent  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  at  the  beginning  of 
life.    The  human  infant,  for  example,  requires  weeks  to  attain  the  po^er  of  holding 
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his  head  in  equilibrium,  -while  tho  young  chicken  runs  about  and  picks  up  grains  of 
wheat  before  the  first  day  of  his  life  is  over.  This,  however,  carefully  considered, 
is  a  token  rather  of  the  superiority  than  tho  inferiority  of  the  human  being.  The 
higher  you  ascend  in  the  ficale  of  being,  the  more  varied  and  complex  is  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  individual  moves,  and  to  which  he  must  adapt  his  movements. 
This  adaptation  requires,  on  the  yihysiological  side,  a  cerebral  and  nervous  develop- 
ment, and  on  the  psychic  side  a  mental  growth,  for  which  time  is  nn  absolute  neccs- 
Bity.  Animals  go  on  all  their  lives  doing  the  same  simple  things,  which  require  a 
minimum  of  mental  activity  and  which,  by  dint  of  constant  repetition,  produce 
physiological  adjustments  that  become  at  length  hereditary j  so  that  phenomena 
which  seem  to  the  casual  observer  the  index  of  an  astonishing  degree  of  mental 
advancement,  such  as  the  "scampering"  of  the  young  chicks  on  a  certain  peculiar 
call  of  the  mother,  are  really  at  bottom  little  more  than  the  response  of  an  organism, 
adjusted  by  heredity,  to  the  action  of  an  external  stimulus. 

The  longer  and  more  arduous  the  journey,  the  more  time  is  reciuired  for  prepara- 
tion; the  more  complicated  the  art  to  be  acquired,  tho  more  extended  is  the  period 
of  apprenticeship.  So  the  child,  having  an  infinitely  grander  life  before  him,  and 
infinitely  more  exalted,  complicated,  and  difficult  opejations  to  perform — mental, 
moral,  and  physical — requires  a  longer  period  of  tutelage  than  the  chicken,  which  on 
the  first  day  of  his  life  scratches  and  pecks,  and  to  the  end  of  hi.s  existence  makes 
no  advance  upon  these  simple  operations.  The  young  animal,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  day  of  his  life,  does  what  it  takes  the  child  a  year  to  accomplish ;  but  the  child 
of  two  years  does  what  tho  animal  never  will  accomplish  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  discuss  iui'unt  psychology.  When  and  how 
do  mental  phenomena  take  their  rise  in  the  infant  consciousness f  How  far  are  they 
conditioned  by  heredity,  and  how  far  by  edncatidn,  including  suggestion  f  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  tlie  automatic  and  mechanical  pass  over  into  the 
conscious  and  voluntary?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  to  which  the  following 
pages  may  hclj>  to  furnish  an  answer.  That  they  may  do  so,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  gather  to^jcthir,  so  far  as  possible,  the  best  "w  or£  that  has  been  dtuie  in  actual 
observation  of  children  up  to  the  present  time,  arrange  this  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, incorporate  the  results  of  several  observations  made  by  tho  writer  himself,  and 
present  the  whole  in  epitomized  form,  with  copious  references  and  quotations.  The 
inquiry  proceeds  along  the  line  usually  followed  by  ])8ycholo^ists,  and  treats  the 
mental  endowment,  from  the  genetic  point  of  view,  in  tiieVol  lowing  order:  Sensation, 
emotion,  intellection,  volition;  child  language,  on  account  of  its  paramount  import- 
ance, being  treated  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  add  a  chapter 
on  the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  but  as  the  work  progressed  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  to  treat  this  important  phase  of  child  life  adequately  would 
require  not  only  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal  at  present,  but  an  advance  into 
later  stages  of  life  than. are  embraced  in  the  present  work,  which  is  intended  only 
as  a  manual  of  infant  psychology  in  an  approximately  strict  sense  of  tho  words. 

I  can  not  forbear  calling  attention  in  this  place  to  one  great  general  principle  which 
is  so  constantly  illustrated  in  the  child's  mental  life  that  it  may  be  considered  uni- 
versal. It  might  be  appropriately  named  the  principle  of  transformation,  and 
explained  as  follows :  Every  mental  phenomenon  passes  through  a  graduated  ascend- 
ing series  of  development.  At  first  the  physiological  i»redominates,  consciousness 
is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  so  called  mental  phenomenon  would  be  more  accurately 
defined  as  the  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  to  external  stimuli  or  the  organic  con- 
ditions. For  example,  the  child  cries  at  intervals  from  the  moment  of  his  birth; 
but  at  first  this  cry  is  indej»endeut  of  his  will,  and  possesses  scarcely  any  mental 
significance,  for  it  is  made  without  cerebral  cooi)eratiou,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  micro- 
cephalic infants,  even  when  the  cerebrum  is  entirely  absent.  Later  the  mental 
aspect  becomes  more  prominent.  When  the  intellect  and  will  have  become  suffi- 
ciently developed  tbe  child  directs  his  attention  to  tho  act,  makes  it  his  own,  and 
performs  it  voluntarily.  The  process  ])erlia]>9  has  not  ch.mged  at  all  to  outward 
appearance,  but  when  viewed  on  the  inner  side  it  is  sci-ii  to  have  been  completely 
transformed  in  character;  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  the  psychologist  is 
to  determine  the  when  and  tho  how  of  this  transformation. 

The  exact  time  at  which  each  ])sychic  activity  makes  its  appearance  is  perhaps  of 
less  importance  than  the  order  ot  the  various  activities;  yet  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
latter  the  former  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  Heuce'both  absolute  and  relative 
times  receive  considerable  attention. 

PAIDOLOGY:   TUE   SCIE.NXE   of   the   CHILI). 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  in  which  children  have  been 
studied  and  cared  for  as  at  the  present.  The  different  phases  of  the  child's  life  are 
being  looked  into  more  minutely  day  by  day,  and  his  protection  and  welfare  are 
becoming  the  study  of  people  in  every  branch  of  life.     Parents  are  observing  and 
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noting  the  doings  of  their  ehildrcu,  and  marking  down  facts  that  in  time  will  bo  of 
more  service  to  tliose  who  have  to  do  with  the  child  than  one  can  calculate.  Our 
colleges,  too,  are  begiuuiug  to  enter  into  this  work,  for  tliey  are  putting  into  their 
courses  of  study  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  philosophy,  in  psychology,  in  pedagogy, 
that  of  child  study.  They  are  coming  to  see  that  the  child  is  worthy  of  tneir  atten- 
tion. True,  not  many  colleges  have  work  in  this,  and  those  that  do  have,  put  it 
under  some  existing  department,  aud  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  minor  subject,  yet  the 
small  beginning  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  has  taken  a  start,  and  will  grow 
as  the  years  go  by.  The  normal  schools,  also,  are  euteriug  into  this  subject  and  in 
time  will  do  good  work  in  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  high  school  that  has  work  in 
child  study,  but  I  am  assured  that  in  the  future  they  likewise  will  wheel  into  line. 

All  this  work  is  good,  aud  it  is  true,  ^)erhaps,  that  child  study  is  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  and,  of  course,  it« 
application  projierly  belongs  to  pedagogy;  aud  physiologj^*,  biology,  an thropolo«:y, 
aud,  it  may  be,  other  scieuces  will  each  claim  a  portion  of  this  field.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  take  a  step  farther.  This  work  may  bo  very  well  in  these  sepa- 
rate departments,  but  there  never  can  be  a  true  study  of  the  child  till  there  is  one 
department  in  which  the  whole  center  of  thought  will  be  the  child,  aud  in  which 
no  other  subject  will  be  considered  of  more  importance  aud  of  more  ^alue  than  this. 
There  must  be  a  centralizing  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  other  departments  upou  the 
child  into  this  one  department.  In  this  all  attention  must  be  focused  upon  the  child, 
and  whatever  else  is  studied  should  be  only  iu  so  far  as  it  has  bearing  upon  the  study 
of  him.  Such  a  department  can  have  its  specialists,  its  own  particulur  and  neces- 
sary apparatus,  aud  its  lines  of  research  work.  Its  work  for  the  most  part  must  be 
of  a  purely  scientific  character,  leaving  the  application  of  its  results  for  the  work  of 
other  departments  and  the  arts  of  life, 

1  have  elsewhere  suggested  the  formation  of  such  a  department,  and  used  for  it 
the  term  paidology.  Paidology  claims  for  itself  the  privilege  of  collecting  tbe  data 
in  the  Held,  clode^ilying  it,  and  making  new  investigatious.  Its  idea  is  to  devoto  all 
its  attention  to  the  child  aloue»  pursuiug  lines  of  work  either  directly  bearing  upou 
the  child  or  necessary  to  a  better  understanding  of  him.  Just  as  there  is  a  science 
of  chemistry,  of  mathematics,  and  the  like,  so  there  may  be  a  science  of  paidolo*ry. 
There  is  great  need  for  such  a  department,  and  it  will  not  come  any  too  soon.  Vet  it 
is  coming  just  as  surely  as  anything  can  be  predicted  for  the  future.  The  very  fact 
that  various  departments  of  college  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  take  up 
work  in  child  study  proves  that  there  is  growing  up  a  desire  to  study  and  to  know 
the  child.  It  seems  that  the  time  will  come  when  no  other  science  will  furnish  more 
data  for  practical  application  than  will  paidology.  No  other  science  will  do  more 
for  the  world,  because  no  other  will  have  a  more  important  subject  to  work  upon, 
for  the  child  is  the  most  worthy  aud  tho  most  precious  object  of  regard. 

One  concrete  example  may  bo  given  of  what  a  study  of  children  may  accomplish. 
In  a  treatise  on  the  development  of  the  voice  in  children  (Evoluziouo  della  Voce 
nella  lufauzia,  Adriano  Garbini,  Verona,  1892)  the  author  states  that  after  a  careful 
search  he  has  found  nowhere  a  treatise  upon  the  compass  of  the  voice  of  children 
from  ^  to  6  years  of  age.  He  says  that  the  music  which  has  been  written  for  chil- 
dren of  this  periotl — kindergarten  songs  and  the  like — is  either  wrong  in  using  a 
compass  not  at  all  suited  to  the  voices  of  children  of  these  ages,  or  quite  contrary 
to  every  law  of  infantile  physiological  pedagogy  and  of  musical  {esthetics.  If  wo 
add  to  this  tho  idea  that  is  beiug  advanced  now,  that  the  young  child  as  found  iu 
the  kindergarten  is  not  yet  fully  able  to  make  the  finer  aiid  more  delicate  move- 
ments, as  some  of  those  of  the  lingers,  and  the  constant  attention  upon  work  demand- 
ing such  movements  is  a  very  great  strain  upou  the  child,  then  it  is  true  that  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  very  much  needs  overhauling.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
paidology's  work  must  be  the  ascertaining  of  such  facts  concerning  the  child,  let 
them  be  applied  wherever  they  may.  Garbini  thinks  that  this  music,  so  faulty  and 
injurious  to  the  child,  is  the  result  from  failure  to  study  individual  children,  as  he 
has  done.  Whether  we  accept  his  results  or  not  wo  must  gr:uit  that  his  work  will 
do  more  toward  bringing  about  a  study  of  the  compass  of  the  voice  of  children 
from  3  to  6  years  of  ago.  than  all  the  works  prior  to  his  investigations,  because  now  he 
has  ox>encd  the  way  and  others  are  bound  to  follow  him.  Such  investigations  must 
result  in  vast  good  to  the  child. 

My  especial  task  just  now  is  to  work  out  a  laboratory  course  in  paidology,  and 
I  am  far  enough  ahmg  to  see  that  such  is  possible.  Most  certainly  such  a  course 
will  bo<|nite  d i tier eut  from  that  iu  physics  or  iu  chemistry,  and  oven  iu  psychology, 
just  as  the  child  shows  so  many  sides  for  examination.  It  may  not  bo  a  very  full  nor 
a  very  great  course  at  first,  as  much  time  is  needed  to  bring  it  into  fair  shape.  I  do 
not  expect  to  complete  this  iu  a  year,  nor  in  two  years.  No  such  course  in  any 
subject  can  bo  created  in  a  day.  Yet,  with  tho  opportunity  of  another  year's  work 
in  a  laboratory  with  the  child,  I  hope  to  arrauge  an  outline  auiicient  to  give  youag 
men  and  young  women  in  college  some  insight  into  the  life  of  the  child.    Thla  fi«i^ 
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tainly  will  be  a  very  Bmall  side  of  paidology,  and  not  the  moRt  important  side,  per- 
haps, but  it  will  be  a  very  interesting  part  of  it.  (Worcester,  Mass.,  OscAr  Chrisman, 
in  Interstate  School  Keviow.) 

In  onr  department  here  at  the  Stanford  University  wo  arc  dcvotiog  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  stndy  of  children.  The  department  of  education  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  established  in  the  university,  and  from  the  first  we  have  had  a  little 
experimental  school  connected  with  it  where  various  lines  of  investigation  can  bo 
carried  ont.  This  little  school  has  the  samo  relation  to  the  department  that  an 
experimental  farm  would  have  to  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  school 
includes  a  kindergarten,  a  primary  grade,  and  a  lower  grammar  grade.  It  is  held 
in  the  university  buildings  and  is  su]iported  by  the  university  funds,  as  any  other 
laboratory  would  bo.  The  teaching  is  doue  by  instructors  in  the  department  of 
education  or  by  advanced  students  m  the  department  who  wish  to  carry  out  some 
line  of  investigation.  Kecords  are  preserved  showing  the  phvsical  development  of 
the  children  Irom  month  to  month,  together  with  their  development  and  power  of 
expression  along  various  Hues,  and  the  development  of  special  lines  of  intellectual 
and  physical  activity.  It  would  bo  truer  to  call  the  little  experimental  school  a 
station  for  preserving  and  recording  phenomena  than  an  experimental  station. 

In  addition  to  this  work  we  are  carrying  on  varions  lines  of  statistical  study  cov- 
ering this  same  field.  During  the  past  two  years  wo  have  carried  on  extension 
courses  with  the  teachers  of  the  cities  of  Oakland,  Alameda,  Hanta  Cruz,  Santa 
Rosa,  San  Francisco,  and  Stockton,  and  in  connection  with  these  wo  have  gathered 
wido  ranjxes  of  data  bearing  on  various  phases  of  the  child's  development.  We  have 
nneusured  6,000  children  in  Oakland  and  have  collated  the  results;  more  than  15.000 
pictures  drawn  by  children  have  been  collated;  1,200  children  have  been  tested  as 
to  color,  choice,  and  color  combinations;  37,000  definitions  by  children  have  been 
tabulated,  following  Binet's  suggestions;  more  than  1,000  papers  on  theological 
beliefs  havo  been  examined  and  generalizations  worked  out;  2,500  papers  on  early 
historical  notions  havo  been  worke<l  up,  with  as  many  more  each  on  the  subjects  of 
simple  observation,  generalization,  and  inference;  3,000  descriptions  by  children  of 
unjust  punishments  suffered  and  as  many  of  just  punishments  received ;  6,000  papers 
gathered  on  special  phases  of  children's  rights  as  seen  by  themselves;  and  2,00*) 
papers  on  chihlren's  fears.  Besitles  this  largo  quantities  of  material  have  been  gath- 
ered and  partly  interpreted  bearing  on  children's  plays,  children's  superstitious, 
children's  sense  of  form,  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  sex  in  children ;  children's 
poetry  and  children's  imaginary  compauious.  (Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Earl  Barnes,  in 
Interstate  School  Review.) 

I.  Suppose  the  outcome  of  tho  current  movement  for  systematic  child  study  bo 
'*  merely  physiological,"  shall  educators  ignore  it  or  discourage  it? 

Look  over  the  situation.  Read  Dr.  Bnrnham's  admirable  r<5Hum<5  on  '^  School 
hygiene"  (Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  II,  No.  1),  on  ** Mental  and  nervous  fatigue," 
on  **  Period  of  growth,"  on  **  Sanitary  sehoolhouses,"  on  *'  School  desks,"  on  **  Period 
of  stady,"  on  "  School  diseases,"  et<5. 

Read  Hertel's  classic  *' Overpressure  in  the  schools"  (McMillans,  1885),  and,  if  you 
read  German,  Key's  **  Schulhvgienischo  Untersuchungen,"  tho  record  of  the  olTicial 
investigation  of  17,434  school  children  in  Sweden. 

Look  up  the  modern  literature  of  fatigue  and  its  relation  to  insanity,  for  which 
you  will  find  references  in  Dr.  Bumham's  article. 

Read,  for  example,  Cowles's  monograph  on  **  Neurasthenia"  (Boston,  1891),  and,  if 
possible,  Mosso's  invaluable  **Ermiidung"  (Leipzig,  1892). 

To  read  on  a  little  way  into  this  vast  literature  of  school  hygiene  must  bring  home 
to  yon  that  children  take  their  bodies  to  school — lungs,  intestines,  blood,  backbone, 
nervous  system — that  the  school  as  it  exists  proceeds  for  the  most  part  in  willful 
%  ignorance  of  the  conditions  which  theso  and  other  organs  demand  for  health,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  demonstrated  fact  tho  school  is  seriously  attacking  the  physical 
vitality  of  the  race. 

When  you  have  seen  these  things,  what  is  it  that  you  will  dot  You  are  not  a  phy- 
aician.  You  can  not  be  expected  to  know  everything.  You  have  already  a  system 
of  education  or  a  plan  or  a  skill  or  an  ideal  which  seems  to  you  good.  Your  thought 
is  already  happily  engrossed  in  some  noble  spiritual  idea. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself.  On  the  one  hand  are  tho  sciences  of  help,  with  much  of 
priceless  value  already  found  and  eager  to  push  further  for  the  saving  of  tho  chil- 
dren. On  tho  other  hand  are  the  children  in  need,  languishing  in  body,  and  there- 
fore in  mind,  falling  into  miserable  half  existence,  failing  to  attain  the  fullness 
of  life  which  is  XK>ssible  for  them.  And  between  these  stand  you,  the  *' educator." 
Your  position  is  such  that  you  can  keep  the  help  from  tho  children  or  you  can  hasten 
its  coming  to  them.  You  can  retard  or  you  can  cooperate  with  those  who  aro  com- 
petent and  eager  to  help.  You  can  retard  or  hasten  the  day  when  expert  hygienic 
examination  of  school  buildings  and  children  will  bo  as  universal  as  examination  of 
children's  memories  now  is. 
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"Physical  examinations  couM  nofc  arrive  at  tlio  Golden  Rule."  No.  But  He  who 
spoke  the  Golden  Rule  wont  about  healing  the  sick.  The  philosophic  nsretioism 
which  wo;ild  withdraw  from  and  ignore  and  despise  the  body  is  not  ot*  Ch^i^t. 

IT.  Is  systematic  child  study  necessarily  merely  physioloj^ical? 

1.  Is  there  in  fact  or  in  possibility  a  child  psychology  diftoring  in  son^c  important 
respects  from  the  psychology  of  your  individual,  educated,  philosophical  self?  Are 
children  to  be  observed  at  all  in  developing  such  a  psychology  f  If  you  observe 
children  at  all,  how  will  yon  do  so,  except  hy  taking  notice  of  some  part  of  their 
bodies  or  some  of  their  motions  f 

2.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  children  at  all,  their  faces,  their  motions,  their 
speech,  why  not  observe  two  children — three,  ten,  ten  thousand?  If  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  children  (1)  casually,  (2)  storing  up  the  things  observed  in  memory 
for  (3)  future  reflection,  why  is  it  not  w<»rth  while  to  (1)  observe  carefully,  with  all 
possible  care,  with  all  the  precision  which  the  development  of  science  has  taught 
us  to  employ;  (2)  and  why  should  we  not  record  the  observations  upon  paper,  or  if 
posj-ible  bysome  of  the  automatic  graphic  methods  which  exclude  personal  errors; 
(3)  and  why  should  wo  not.  in  cases  where  it  is  possible,  subject  our  results  to  the 
soientiflc  methods  for  treating  statistics? 

What  have  we  done  in  this  second  kind  of  child  study  that  we  did  not  do  in  the 
first,  except  that  everything  was  done  better?  The  difference  is  the  same  as  the 
ditl*erence  between  physics  as  studied  by  Ilelmholtz  and  physics  as  studied  by  Plato 
in  the  Timaenus.  When  you  watch  your  child  pla}',  and  when  you  catch  from  its 
lips  or  gestures  some  new  and  precious  glimpse  of  the  developing  life,  you  do  not 
suspect  yourself  of  materialism.  What  if  a  hundred  thousand  children  are  carefully 
observed  with  reference  to  some  definite  question,  the  results  being  examined  to  dis- 
cover the  amount  of  individual  variation  at  each  age  and  the  trend  of  variation  with 
advancing  age,  what  is  it  that  turns  this  processor  ils  results  into  the  **  merely 
physiological?"  We  can  get  nothing  from  child  or  man,  from  Lincoln,  or  from 
Isaiah,  except  by  muscular  motions,  which  are  in  us  signs  of  ideas.  The  experi- 
mental study  of  children  is  not  confined  to  the  '^merely  physiological'*  in  any  sense 
or  in  any  dcgiee  not  also  true  of  the  hearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

3.  Meanwhile  what  is  the  fact  as  seen  in  the  extant  literature  of  experimental 
psycholo«2y  ?  Gnly  those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  literature  can  be  unaware  of  its 
mauilold  contributions  to  many  chapters  in  psychology.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
catalogue  of  such  contributions.  It  would  bo  easy  to  mention  single  casts,  but  the 
value  of  these  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  see  them  for  what  they 
are,  parts  of  a  great  social  movement  toward  the  future  science  of  psychology. 

'       ' '  "       of  c***' 
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III.  (1)  Those  who  wish  can  be  directed  in  the  observation  of  children  with  a 
view  mainly  to  the  psychological  training  of  the  observers  themselves.  This  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance.     It  may  he  done  iu  sueh  a  way  as  to  bring  a  very 

reat  and  immediate  practical   improvement  to  the  schools  because  of  the  fuller 

nowledge  and  better  spirit  of  the  teachers. 

(2)  In  some  cases  results  of  such  observations  may  afford  material  for  scientific 
generalizations,  especially  if  the  work  be  planned  and  the  results  be  digested  by  a 
competent  scholar. 

(3)  In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  work  of  tho  future  in  this  field  can  bo  done 
only  by  trained  scientists.  A  distinguished  physicist  has  said:  "It  takes  twenty 
years  to  make  a  ])hysici8t."  The  phenomena  of  mental  development  are  not  so  much 
simpler  that  a  psychologist  can  bo  extemporized.  The  simplest  test  afi'ords  inniuuer- 
able  possibilities  of  vitiation.  Every  test  used  should  bo  planned  with  no  less 
si'rupulous  care  and  should  be  carried  out  with  no  less  delicate  precision  than  is 
demanded  in  any  other  science.  We  are  at  present,  I  fear,  in  peril  of  a  tlood  of 
"  results  '  which  can  not  bear  critical  examination.  The  peril  is  the  greater  because 
the  public  will  not  distinuuish  between  this  and  better  work.  We  have,  happily,  a 
small  ccmipany  of  men  with  the  best  training  for  this  work  which  tho  world  affords. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  culture,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  there  a  class  of  scholars 
who  were  exj)ected  to  know  on  the  one  hand  philosophy  and  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy and  therewith  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  have  exj)ert  training,  not  only  in  the  results,  but  also  in  the  technique  of  the  exact 
sciences.  Never  before  in  a  class  of  scholars  did  philosophy  and  science  so  meet. 
To  the  outsider  what  they  have  done  so  far  may  seeui  what  it' will— a  heap  of  si-raps. 
But  all  their  strong  and  eager  heads  are  not  at  work  for  nothing.  The  movement 
grows  rich  within.  Presently  tho  bloom  an<l  the  fruit.  Anybody  who  will  is  wel- 
come to  join  this  company  and  share  in  this  work,  if  he  is  willing  to  become  fit. 

Meanwhile  nothing  isnuue  necessary  for  all  concerned  than  a  wise  patience.  We 
can  n<itexi>ect  great  general  results,  much  less  immediately  practical  results,  to  order. 
We  must  bo  willing  to  go  very  slowly.  We  must  beware  of  making  child  study  a 
violent  temporary  fad.  If,  as  many  believe,  modern  psychology  is  to  hring  a  renais- 
sance, a  new  illumination  for  tho  reading  of  all  history  and  ior  the  direction  of  all 
atlhirs,  this  is  not  a  result  to  be  achieved  by  firecrackers.  (Indiana  University, 
'\'yvL\i,  iu  Interstate  School  Review.)  ^^  I 
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PRACTICAL  VALUE   OF   CHILD   STUDY. 

In  this  day  and  age  the  path  to  any  cortitndo  is  a  long  and  t«dious  one.  It  is  indeed 
a  rather  difficult  matter  to  become  certain  of  anything.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  and 
notwithstanding  the  inclination  of  the  human  mind  to  revel  in  speculation  and 
indulge  in  rambling  ravings,  and  thereby  gain  a  stock  of  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion, I  make  myself  bold  to  say  that,  as  a  teacher  and  student,  I  am  certain  of  at 
least  three  things.     These,  when  stated  in  proportional  form,  are: 

1.  That  scientific  child  study  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  parents  and 
teachers  and  is  receiving  careful  and  painstaking  attention  at  their  hands.  It  is 
certainly  in  the  air  which  the  average  teacher  respires. 

2.  That  child  study  is  more  than  a  fad. 

3.  That  it  is  among  the  most  practical  and  practicable  of  studies. 

In  the  scope  of  this  brief  article  I  am  able  to  speak  of  but  one  proposition  only. 
I  somehow  feel  culled  upon  to  speak  of  the  third,  because  I  deem  it  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  three,  and  also  because  I  am  most  certain  (if  there  be  degrees  of  absolute 
certainty)  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  third  thesis,  viz,  that  child  study  is  one 
of  the  most  practicable  of  all  studies  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, if  results  count  for  anything  as  a  measure  of  value. 

I  always  make  it  a  point  to  tell  those  of  my  students  just  beginning  work  in  ray 
department  that  if  usyehology  is  to  be  of  no  practical  value  to  them  they  should  by 
all  means  leave  it  alone.  I  say  to  them,  as  I  say  now  to  the  readers  of  this  review, 
that  they  should  steer  clear  of  psychology  or  anything  else  that  will  not  appeal  to 
one's  practical  interests  as  a  teacher  and  student.  For  it  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  my  creed  that  psychology  is  a  study  of  immense  practical  value,  that  it  necessa- 
rily binges  on  and  joins  itself  to  every  question  connect-ed  with  daily  life.  Lii^ewise, 
I  make  the  claim  that  child  study  (one  of  the  chapters  of  applied  psychology)  is  a 
study  of  immense  practical  value,  that  it  necessarily  hinges  on  and  joins  itself  to 
every  question  related  to  the  question  of  proper  methods  to  bo  employed  by  those 
intrusted  with  the  problem  of  developing  and  unfolding  the  powers  of  the  cliiUVs 
mind,  i.  e.,  education,  or  educing  from  the  child's  own  make  up,  in  a  more  or  less 
refined  and  developed  form,  manifestations  of  its  inborn  })Owers. 

On  general  principles  it  would  be  ccmceded  that  the  teacher  should  know  the 
nature  of  the  cnikVs  mind,  just  as  the  pilot  should  know  the  nature  of  his  craft  and  be 
familiar  with  the  waters  in  which  he  sails,  for  it  is  certain  that  mind  develops  accord- 
ing to  certain  immutable  laws.  If,  then,  the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  the  child 
conforms  to  laws,  does  it  not  follow  that  education  can  take  place  in  the  true  sense 
only  when  these  laws  are  known  f  In  former  years  the  study  of  educational  methods 
was  confined  to  the  perusal  of  mere  theories,  but  now  tlie  wide-awake  teacher  sees 
that  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  study  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  he  comes  in 
contact  with  them  day  by  day  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know 
that  this  new  zest  for  child  study,  this  eagerness  to  make  the  child's  mind  an  open 
age,  is  taking  the  precedence  of  all  other  discussions  at  our  educational  meetings. 

would  say,  then,  that  the  study  of  children  is  among  the  most  practical  of  all  pos- 
sible studies,  because  it  relates  to  the  mental,  health  and  to  the  economy  of  human 
energy.  It  is  almost  the  only  thing — yes,  the  only  thing  that  can  give  an  exact 
basis  to  educational  methods. 

Again,  child  study  has  a  most  excellent  effect  upon  teachers.  By  careful,  pains- 
taking observation  of  the  child  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  divided  from  abstract 
themes  and  mystifying  discussions  and  is  focused  upon  the  concrete  child  as  ho  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  schoolrooms.  So  noticeable  has  been  the  effect 
upon  the  teacher  that  Principal  Kussell,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  normal  school, 
has  felt  impelled  to  say  that  the  '*  practice  of  child  study  is  primarily  and  directly 
for  the  sake  ot  the  teacher,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and  incidentally 
for  the  sake  of  science."  AVhile  I  can  not  go  so  far  as  this  statement  seems  to  sig- 
nify, I  do  claim  that  one  of  the  best  results  of  this  sort  of  work  is  the  effect  upon 
the'  teachers  own  life  and  methods  of  instruction,  freshening  him  and  keeping  him 
in  loving,  conscious  contact  with  the  child  he  is  endeavoring  to  lead. 

To  mention  one  of  the  subjects  of  fruitful  iuvestigation  in  child  studyi,  I  have 
only   to  name  the  word  * 'fatigue."      Some  of  us  know,  and  every  ten*  h<*r  ahuuld 
know,  .that  the  degree  of  fatigue  vari«'S  with  the  condition  of  mind  and  Imdy .     Thus 
the  child  tires  sooner  when  the  work  is  distasteful,  or  when  the  organs  an^  uiiherilthy* 
or  when  poorly  nourished ;  and  the  body  seems  wearied  quicker  when   the  utind  is 
tired  ana  the  mind  more  quickly  when  the  body  is  tired.     The  chilil  tires  mor^ 
easily  at  one  season  than  at  another.     The  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  l  bo  weaT*^ 
the  time  of  day,  all  these  affect  normal  power  of  endurance.     Also  ru|>id  | 
diminishes  one's  power  of  endurance.     The  child  that  has  grown  up  f|iiicki 
easily.     The  earliest  eflfect  of  fatigue  is  a  difhculty  in  fixing  and  hold  in  i;  tU*r. 
tion.     Fatigue  causes  the  child's  mind  to  be  less  sensitive  to  interest  or  n-^ 
Also  one  onier  of  studies  fatigues  the  child  more  than  another  order  oi   * 
would. 
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In  a  later  article  I  wish  to  set  before  the  teacher  the  methods  that  anyone  might 
employ  in  his  investigations  into  the  natnre  of  the  child's  mind.  Simple  tests  can 
be  used  that  will  be  most  fruitful  of  results.  It  is  one  of  the  roost  gratifying  etfects 
that  the  uneducated  observer — the  averace  parent  and  teacher — can,  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  make  these  inquiries  into  the  child's  mind  in  as  thorough  and  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  the  best  seasoned  scientist.  The  vast  array  of  teachers  can  furnish  the 
scientists  with  material  gained  by  close  conscientious  observation.  Without  this 
material  the  most  adept  scientist  can  not  proceed  a  single  step. 

As  a  mere  allusion  to  the  method  of  procedure  it  might  bo  well  to  uote^  with  Dr. 
Bnrnham,  all  study  of  children  falls  into  two  great  divisions — (a)  psychological,  (b) 
anthropological.  The  psychological  study  of  children  may  be  further  divided  into 
the  study  of  sensation:  the  study  of  the  higher  intellectual  processes;  the  study  of 
the  motor  life  of  the  child.  Under  the  anthropological  must  be  included  the  inves- 
tigations in  regard  to  growth  and  health  of  school  children,  such  as  those  of  Bow- 
ditch,  Pcckhara,  and  Porter. 

It  is  onr  claim  that  we  should  recoustrnct  all  educational  methmls  on  the  basis  of 
the  child.  The  living,  playing,  rollicking,  romping  child  embodies  all  elementary 
psychology,  and  every  ^reat  educational  reformer  whose  words  have  been  beetled 
has  been  a  person  who  lived  in  closest  touch  with  children.  Some  teachers  fail  to 
study  the  nature  of  the  child  because  they  regard  it  their  business  to  '*  impart 
instruction''  or  infuse  information  rather  than  to  ^^educat^"  or  unfold.  Others  are 
conceited  enough  to  believe  that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  childhood  in 
their  own  remembered  experience  of  their  early  years,  absolutely  forgetting  that 
these  few  tattered  umsty  remnants  are  incidental  rather  than  characteristic.  (Cham- 
paign, HI.,  William  O.  ICrohn,  in  Interstate  School  Review.) 

The  Study  of  Children. 
[Address  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  before  the  Cook  County,  III.,  Teachers*  Association.  May,  1804.] 

My  discourse  this  morning  will  be  a  plain,  simple,  homely  talk  on  this  new  move- 
ment w^hich  I  think  promises  to  give  education  a  more  scientitic  character  than  it  has 
ever  had  before,  and  to  make  the  work  of  every  teacher  and  every  scholar  more 
efl'ective.  This  study  of  children  is  one  of  the  newest  movements  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  scarcely  a  decade  and  a  half  since  we  began  this  study.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  this  movement  began  and  has  had  its  latest  career  in  this  country, 
because  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  we  need  to  take  a  fresh  hold  of  life. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  read  in  a  recent  report  the  statement  of  an  earnest  and 
prominent  writer  that  this  and  the  next  decade  will  be  known  as  the  age  of  psychol- 
ogy just  as  the  last  two  or  three  decades  are  known  as  the  age  of  evolution.  The 
signilicance  of  this  rests  in  the  fact  that  in  every  department  of  life  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  toward  a  kind  of  harvest  home  to  bring  the  best  results  of  science  in 
every  form  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  man.  It  is  in  this  that  all  the  sciences  seem 
to  have  come  to  a  focus. 

But  my  study  this  morning  is  only  a  small  section  in  this  field.  Yet,  small  a«  it  is, 
it  is  far  too  large  for  a  single  hour.  In  my  own  university  I  undertook  a  year  ago 
or  more  to  give  a  course  upon  the  study  of  children,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
there  seeme<l  to  be  substance  and  interest  enough  to  run  it  with  graduate  students, 
and  there  was  meat  enough  for  a  good,  sound,  robust  examination  at  the  end. 

This  movement  began  in  this  country  thirteen  years  ago  by  an  inventory  made  by 
six  primary  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools.  They  took  three  or  four  children  at  a 
time  in  a  room  by  themselves  and  cross-questioned  them  in  regard  to  a  few  of  the 
most  common  objects  which  school  children  are  supposed  to  know  about,  nnd  the 
result  was  that  their  report  seemed  almost  like  a  new  revelation-:-a  revelation  of 
genuine  ignorance.  Thirty -three  per  cent  of  these  children  on  entering  school  had 
never  seen  a  live  chicken ;  51  per  cent  had  never  seen  a  robin ;  75  per  cent  hm\  never 
seen  a  growing  strawberry;  71  per  cent  of  the  Boston  children  had  never  seen  grow- 
ing beans,  even  in  Boston.  Our  school  text- books  are  based  on  country  life,  and  the 
city  child  knows  nothing,  in  the  large  cities,  of  real  country  life.  Here  is  one 
instance:  A  large  per  cent  of  these  children,  upon  being  asked  how  large  a  cow  was, 
showed  that  they  had  little  idea.  One  thought  a  cow  was  as  largo  as  her  cat's  tail. 
Another  thought  that  a  cow  was  as  big  as  her  thumb  nail. 

That  was  the  first  step.  The  next  steji  was  also  taken  in  Boston.  We  undertook 
to  measure  the  children  of  Boston,  lliese  meiisurcments  have  shown  first  that  the 
average  girl  is  taller  and  heavier  than  the  average  boy  from  13  to  14^  years  old,  but 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  she  is  lighter  and  smaller.  Another  result  reached  was  that 
the  child^s  bo<ly  does  not  grow  alike  in  all  parts  at  all  periods.  Certain  parts  seem 
to  grow  and  got  their  force  and  then  to  rest  for  a  time.  The  abdomen,  the  hips,  and 
even  the  pupil  of  the  eye  has  its  periods  of  growth  and  periods  of  quiescenoe.  So 
that  growth  in  all  our  organs  is  a  more  or^'lesa  intermittent  process. 
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Now  tbink  of  the  immense  significanco  of  that  single  fact  for  education.  Wo  have 
not  yet  effected  a  complete  record,  but  as  soon  as  we  kuow  when  the  adolescent  ])eriod 
is  and  how  long  it  lasts  in  all  children,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  the  record  of  this  nas- 
cent period,  we  have  a  basis  of  education  which  has  never  been  known  before.  Sup- 
pose we  are  considering  manual  training,  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  strain  upon 
the  hand  and  forearm.  It  should  lost  through  this  nascent  period  in  which  the 
hand  grows  in  strength  more  than  it  does  before  or  after.  Suppose  manual  training 
is  delayed  until  after  that  period  is  past,  then  the  force  that  nature  gives  has  been 
allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

Onrnervous  system,  the  most  important  part  of  us,  does  not  acquire  its  full  growth 
until  we  are  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  after  that  there  is  a  loue^  period  when 
our  growth  all  centers  upon  function  and  not  upon  size.  Then  for  along  time  our 
bodies  go  on  growing,  the  brain  gettiug  its  functional  growth  long  after  it  has 
attained  its  maximum  size  and  weight.  Before  the  brain  has  gpt  its  growth  in  size 
and  begins  to  develop  in  function,  education  must  largely  consist  in  hinta,  in  the 
siiggestions  of  knowledge.  It  should  be  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  when  the 
brain  is  getting  large.  It  is  the  time  when  the  imagination  rather  than  the  exact- 
ness of  facts  meets  the  child's  instincts. 

The  trreat  danger  in  our  schools,  however,  arises  from  imperfect  health.  I  pre- 
sume there  have  been  100  special  books  upon  the  single  subject  of  children's  health. 
It  has  become  the  custom  in  some  countries  that  in  some  of  the  l>est  and  luost  pro- 
gressive city  wards  there  are  young  doctors  who  are  paid  a  small  sum  to  examine 
every  child  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools.  There  is  a  little  health  book  kept  of 
every  child.  These  doctors  examine  the  child's  complexion,  his  muscles,  his  circula- 
tion, his  respiration.  Are  the  muscles  strong?  Eyes  bright f  Appetite  good,  etc? 
According  to  circumstances  may  come  this  direction  :  Put  this  child  on  a  milk  diet; 
or,  keep  this  child  out  of  school  for  four  weeks;  or  take  this  child  to  the  oculist,  or 
to  the  dentist,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  kinds  of  suggestions  are  recorded  in  this 
book,  to  which  the  parents  have  access,  but  which  the  teachers  keep.  What  would 
you  and  I  not  give  if  we  had  had  a  medical  examination  every  six  mouths  of  our 
school  lifef  The  results  of  all  these  examinations  which  have  been  made  I  can  not 
give  in  detail,  but  I  will  say  that  42  to  60  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  upper  grades 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  defective  eyesight,  and  that  this  per  cent  of  poor  eye- 
sight had  increased  every  year  from  the  sixth  year  up.  In  regard  to  the  ear,  of  course 
the  defect  was  a  great  deal  less,  and  it  was  much  more  diihcult  to  detect.  In  the 
case  of  some  children  who  were  thought  to  bo  dull  or  stupid,  it  was  found  that  their 
minds  were  all  right,  and  if  they  were  placed  in  the  front  seat  perhajis  they  would 
prove  to  be  among  the  brightest.  So  spinal  curvature  and  other  diseases  were  found 
to  bo  connected  with  certain  work  or  habits  in  school. 

But  the  great  result  of  it  all  is  this:  That  the  modem  school  seems  to  be  a  force 
tending  to  physical  degeneracy.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  child  to  sit  four  or  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  during  eight  or  ten  months  in  a  rather  imperfect  air,  in  a  rather  unphys- 
iological  seat,  with  tlie  only  strain  thrown  upon  the  little  muBcles  which  wag  the 
tongue.  Nature  has  made  it  very  hard  for  a  healthy  child  to  sit  still ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  children  the  civilized  world  over,  and  in  countries  barely  civilized,  all 
go  to  school,  we  see  what  a  tremendous  danger  there  is  that  the  race  will  be  imper- 
fectly developed.  How  sad  the  thought  that  the  race  may,  indeed  almost  must, 
degenerate  in  its  efforts  toward  the  realization  of  its  loftiest  ideals.  I  don't  know 
what  you  say;  I  for  one  believe  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  that  the  chil- 
dren should  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  all  that  our  schools  teach,  valuable  as  it  is,  tliau 
for  the  race  to  continue  in  its  peril  of  physical  degeneracy,  which  seems  inevitable 
under  our  present  svstem.  For  myself,  I  say.  What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  it  gain 
the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  its  own  health?  Or  what  shall  a  child  give 
in  exchange  for  its  health  f  This  study  of  hygiene  is  setting  up  a  new  schedule 
wherein  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  bo  judged  by  a  new  standard.  The  work  of  the 
modern  school  is  going  to  be  judged  by  new  scales,  I  believe,  in  tho  next  few  decades. 

You  know  that  about  half  of  tho  weight  of  the  average  male  is  muscle,  and  that 
a  large  per  cent,  carefully  estimated  at  one-third  or  one-fourth,  of  all  the  energy  of 
the  body  goes  out  in  muscular  work.  Tho  muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  will.  "No 
one  can  have,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  no  one  does  have,  a  good,  sound, 
healthy  will  unless  the  muscles  are  strong.  But  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  come 
to  think  that  the  muscles  are  organs  of  thought,  and  that  when  we  study  mnstles  in 
these  days  of  manual  and  physical  training  we  are  studying  the  or<rans  of  thought. 
So  that  these  studies  of  motor  education  seem  to  be  the  most  important  that  have 
been  made.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  in  results  has  been  to  test  tho  school  children 
in  this  respect.  For  instance,  *'  Hold  up  your  hands  something  like  this,  just  out  of 
the  range  of  vision."  If  the  hands  come  up  unevenly,  that  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a 
particularly  nervous  disturbance  in  the  children.  **  Close  tho  eyes  and  stand  up/' 
The  person  who  has  this  particular  disease  soon  begins  to  stagger  and  lose  his  ei|ui- 
librium.    And  so  from  these  and  many  other  tests  we  reach  these  complaints  of  chil- 
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dren ;  and  we  know  that  children  Lave  symptoms  of  most  of  the  organic  diseases  of 
the  adult  form,  and  that  while  the  healthy  child  goes  through  them  all  without  any 
stress,  in  the  child  that  is  a  little  prone  to  disease  they  are  quite  apt  to  develop  into 
actual  infirmities.  Some  of  the  forms  of  school  work  seem  to  aggravate  theso 
troubles  so  that  the  child  exhibits  through  life  symptoms  of  motor  and  other  nervous 
disturbances. 

We  have  forgotten  that  children  can  not  sit  still,  but  you  and  I  know  that  it  is  one 
of  the  commands  which  resound  in  the  schoolroom  from  morning  to  night.  Alas  for 
the  child  who  can  sit  still  for  any  length  of  time  unless  he  is  engaged  in  some  special 
work. 

For  instance,  in  our  tests  the  children  were  requested  to  stand  still  and  then  to  sit 
still.  We  went  ihrou^h  the  grammar  grades.  We  only  had  them  sit  still  a  minute; 
then  wo  reduced  the  time  to  a  half  minute,  and  we  did  not  find  a  single  child  who 
could  sit  still  one-half  of  a  minute;  limbs,  tongue,  hands,  fingeis  were  certain  to 
move.  Of  course,  with  a  little  attention  it  made  it  all  the  worse.  We  saw  the  secret 
which  has  brought  premature  gray  hairs  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolma'ams.  We 
found  that  the  idea  that  children  can  sit  still  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  teachers 
must  learn  to  possess  their  nerves  and  patience  if  the  children  do  not  sit  still. 

We  are  almost  compelled  to  say  that  a  child  tan  not  do  any  such  thinff  purely.  If 
ho  ever  comes  to  anything  like  pure  thought  it  is  late  in  life.  We  find  that  unless 
the  muscles  have  full  and  free  play  you  can  not  get  any  thought.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  pure  thought  it  comes  from  sending  out  pure,  unfettered  motions.  To  illus- 
trate this  close  connection  between  thought  and  muscular  activity,  I  have  heard  of 
a  pianist  whose  fingers  were  made  lame  when  he  listened  to  good  piano  playing, 
because  we  can  not  think  without  moving  a  little  our  muscles  of  thought.  For 
chibUen  to  sit  still  is  to  repress  their  muscular  energy,  just  at  that  stage  when  it 
ought  to  have  its  perfect  work. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  necessity  of  good  muscles.  Every  time  and 
everywhere  that  the  teacher  can  add  to  muscle  development  and  activity  she  is  add- 
ing a  new  source  of  power.  If  you  can  Lave  the  child  think  when  he  is  sitting  erect 
it  IS  better  than  when  he  is  collapsed.  But  muscle  culture  is  important  not  only  for 
the  production  of  thought;  it  is  important  for  the  development  of  will.  We  are 
coming  to  realize  that  thought  depends  upon  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  we  are  going 
to  bo  compelled  to  say  that  will  depends  upon  it.  I  once  studied  the  will  with  one 
of  the  great  teachers  in  Germany.  When  1  told  him  I  wanted  to  study  the  mind  he 
told  nio  to  study  one  of  the  seventeen  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog.  I  thought, 
**  What  sort  of  work  is  this?  I  have  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  psychology, 
and  now  I  am  told  to  take  up  the  study  of  one  of  the  tinv  muscles  of  a  frog^s  leg  as 
a  means  of  continuing  my  study,*'  and  I  was  almost  repelled.  But  I  stuck  to  it,  and 
after  months  of  work  I  began  to  realize  that  I  was  studying  a  sample  of  tho  same 
stulVthat  has  done  all  the  wonders  of  man's  work  in  the  world ;  that  I  was  face  to 
face  with  the  material  that  has  written  all  his  books  and  achieved  all  his  great  pur- 
poses. By  the  end  of  the  first  year  1  had  ^ot  interested  and  found  there  was  another 
year's  work  in  that  tiny  muscle.  I  studied  the  muscle  in  a  way  that  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  before.  This  was  a  new  idea.  So  I  experimented  and  experimented, 
until  at  last  I  knew  I  had  got  my  result.  I  had  passed  in  that  single  work  f^om  the 
standpoint  of  Pet«r  Bell,  of  whom  the  poet  says ; 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  priiiiro«o  was  to  him, 
A  lid  it  was  DotUiug  wore. 

I  had  passed  from  that  standpoint  up  to  the  standpoint  of  the  seer  who  plucked,  a 
flower  from  **  the  crannied  wall"  and  realized  that  could  he  but  understand  what  it 
was,  **  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all,"  he  would  know  '*  what  God  and  man  is."  I  had 
realized  that  thought  and  will  and  muscle  were  made  by  God,  and  meant  to  be  studied 
together.  It  is  a  lesson  which  has  stuck  to  me.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  results 
of  modern  science. 

My  next  point  is  a  distinction  in  this  connection  of  muscular  activity  between 
what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  tho  fundamental  and  what  is  accessory.  By  funda- 
mental we  mean  all  those  movements  and  muscles  which  are  first  developed  in  the 
growing  organism.  By  accessory  wo  mean  those  movements  and  muscles  which  are 
the  last  developed. 

Now,  how  much  of  our  school  work  violates  that  law,  the  fundamental  first,  the 
accessory  second!  I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  the  things  done  in  the  kindergar- 
ten. No  one  believes  more  heartily  in  tho  kindergarten  than  I  do,  but  I  would  make 
one  important  change  in  the  kindergarten  work.  I  think  when  you  take  4,  5,  or 
6  year  old  children  and  set  them  at  this  fine  work  of  weaving  delicate  strips  of  paper 
and  at  other  like  delicate  processes  it  is  putting  the  accessory  before  the  fundamen- 
tal. It  is  reversing  nature's  process.  Now,  suppose  instead  of  weaving  fine  paper 
you  had  big  strips  of  lead  ar** vou  let  the  children  weave  them.    And  when 
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they  sew  Bup|>08e  you  give  them  a  heavy  needle  and  twine.  All  this  kind  of  kinder- 
garten work  is  useful.  The  law  I  speak  of  does  not  involve  change  in  a  single 
instance  in  the  kind  of  work.  It  does  require,  however,  that  the  work  should  exer- 
cise fii*st  the  fundamental  muscles,  and  not  tax  the  delicate  accessory  muscles  at  that 
early  age. 

I  want  to  see  this  thing  applied  in  the  kindergarten  work.  I  want  to  see  small 
writing,  small  figures,  fine  lines,  and  everything  which  puts  undue  strain  on  the  deli- 
cate muscles  that  are  not  developed  until  a  later  period  put  away  f^om  the  primary 
•chool. 

Dr.  Hall  then  enlarged  upon  the  lessening  of  interest  and  effort  in  school  and  col- 
lege in  the  study  of  natural  science  which  has  been  observed  during  the  last  decade 
or  so.  Science  is  being  studied  assiduously  for  its  commercial  secrets ;  but  the  study 
of  science  as  science,  out  of  pure  love  of  nature,  is  receiving  less  and  less  attention. 
This  diflference,  he  said — 

I  believe  to  be  simplv  due  to  the  fact  that  city  life  has  taken  children  away  from 
nature,  so  that  the  real  love  of  the  children  has  not  been  given  free  course.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  large  cities  to  teach  these  nature  subjects  as  they  ought  to  be  taught. 
Blackboards  will  not  do.  It  grieves  one  to  see  these  blackboard  leaves  when  they 
are  the  whole  text  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools.  Flowers  do  not  grow  in 
chalk  frames.  They  have  got  to  have  the  environment  of  grass  and  trees  and  sky 
in  order  to  touch  the  soul.  Nature  is  the  first  love  of  every  child,  and  every  child 
who  does  not  feel  this  love  is  in  an  abnormal  state. 

We  have  been  orossrquestioning  a  good  many  children  in  reference  to  their  feeling 
toward  nature.  We  found  a  good  many  who  said,  'Hhis  tree  or  this  rosebush  knows 
me  or  knows  when  I  come  here.''  One  said,  ''  I  can  see  this  one  languish  because 
the  other  one  is  cut  down.''  Another  said,  ''I  always  know  the  difference  between 
a  fool  tree  and  a  wise  tree,  and  I  thought  everybody  did."  **  I  know,"  said  another 
one,  "that  trees  feel  it  if  their  limbs  are  cut  off."  We  had  children  who  talked  to 
their  doll  and  their  pet  hen.  We  had  one  child  who  said  she  understood  her  lamb. 
"I  know  he  knows  me,  for  when  I  put  out  my  hand  he  sees  me  and  puts  out  his 
baud;  I  shake  my  head,  he  shakes  his  head.''  The  child  philosophy  about  all  these 
things  is  a  natural  philosophy.  The  little  girls  who  hug  and  kiss  their  pigs  aud  are 
not  reproved  by  their  mothers  are  indeed  children  of  nature.  The  children  who 
really  make  friends  to  the  flowers  and  whose  hearts  go  out  to  the  stars,  they  are 
the  children  who  can  be  understood  and  who  can  understand  nature's  language. 
Premature,  pallid  little  Christians  they  will  never  be.  You  can  not  induct  child^n 
into  the  love  of  nature  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  charts.    There  must  be  a 

!>reviou8  sympathetic  ground  work.  And  I  say  to  those  who  love  children,  you  must 
ove  nature  and  children  and  God  together.  They  were  never  meant  to  be  separated 
and  can  not  be  separated  without  injury  to  all.  Religion  is  locked  in  the  love  of 
natore,  and  without  the  love  of  nature  and  the  love  of^God  all  is  sham. 

I  am  pleading  for  child  study  and  am  giving  you  a  few  of  its  results  and  applica- 
tions. Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  these  results  are  the  best  of  it.  The  best 
»  the  effect  upon  the  teacher,  and  next  its  effect  upon  the  children.  It  makes  the 
teacher  young ;  it  converts  age  into  youth;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  panacea  for 
keeping  the  neart  alive,  and  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  heart  on  lire  like  great 
k)ve  or  children.  Children  live  in  the  heart.  Their  mind  is  a  very  small  affair. 
Their  life  is  there.  The  heart  must  be  cultivated.  The  things  that  enter  and  stay 
sre  those  elements  which  go  through  their  mind  to  the  will  and  heart. 

We  all  live  for  life.  There  is  nothing  so  great  as  being  alive.  The  jo^  of  being 
is  the  prime  element  in  life.  Take  it  away  and  what  would  be  left!  Think  of  our 
forms  of  greeting.  What  do  people  ask  for?  Everywhere,  How  are  you  feeling? 
How  doyou  do?  in  every  language.  We  ask  strangers,  How  are  you?  How  do  you 
foel?  That  is  the  touchstone  by  which  we  test  not  only  a  man's  worth  to  himself, 
but  also  his  worth  to  the  world.  I  visited  incidentally,  your  Cook  County  Normal 
School.  I  go  there  when  I  can,  ever  since  you  stole  Colonel  Parker  from  us,  to  wind 
mp  my  watch  and  get  inspiration.  I  find  new  ideas  and  fresh  suggestions.  I  find 
a  new  institution,  which,  if  it  were  in  Germany,  would  be  one  to  which  our  grad- 
■ates  would  go  to  wind  up  their  watches.  It  abounds  in  the  fullness  of  being,  and 
this  is  its  strength. 

As  covering  in  substance  the  last  part  of  his  address,  we  condense  a  few  sentences 
from  one  of  Dr.  Hall's  late  articles  in  the  Forum : 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  puberty  the  former  self  is  in  a  sense  broken  up,  and 
that  there  is  a  lon^  period  of  stress  and  storm  before  this  new  creature  of  the  phys- 
iological second  birth  is  fully  compacted,  so  that  shelter  or  '' safety  "  in  school  and 
koroe  surroundings  is  the  first  essential.  As  there  is  a  soil  from  which  all  the  proo- 
ctsee  of  our  physical  life  spring,  so  these  spiritual  impulses  are  the  raw  material  out 
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of  wbich  all  ilio  great  deeda^  lon^  labors  of  discorory.  tbo  triumplis  of  lovo  And  war 
are  made.  Tliero  must  bo  a  bealtby  glow  and  flux  of  liviug,  gootl  will^  clastic  buoy- 
ancy, joy  of  living.  Tbis  is  tbe  lilo  iu  wbicb  our  nerves  must  not  bo  scant.  TUose 
wbo  lack  tbis  aro  uudevitalized ;  tbey  cau  write,  ptirbaps,  a  decent  burlesque  or 
criticJHni,  and  even  carry  a  goodly  amount  of  culture,  but  tbcy  cau  not  be  creative 
or  original.  Tbey  lack  tbe  divine  power  of  active  appreciation,  reverence,  and  sym- 
patliy.  If  young  men  fail  of  zeal  and  ardor  on  a  higil  plane,  they  aro  more  prone  to 
seek  it  on  a  low  one. 

Aft«r  tbe  first  rapid  growth  in  weight  and  size,  muscular  power  unfolds  with  wax- 
ing and  then  waning  rapidity  for  a  decade  or  more.  Thought  wo  now  deem  repressed 
action.  Doing  is  also  an  organ  of  knowing.  What  we  do  pre-forms  the  soul.  In  the 
relations  of  exercise  to  regimen  and  exposure,  In  tbe  dangers  of  an  nnsettled  phya* 
ical  condition,  iu  the  laws  of  training  and  reaction,  of  accessory  and  fundamental 
activities,  in  the  dangers  of  precocious  specialization,  as  the  overuse  of  the  tiny  pen 
and  tongue- wagging  muscles,  we  now  have,  as  at  least  a  partial  result  of  child  study, 
an  amazing  advance  within  our  reach  in  both  theory  and  practice.  (Krom  Intelli> 
gencc.) 

A  Tkachrr's  Bkcobd  or  Her  Pupii^. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  there  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  a  little  school,  christened  by- 
one  of  its  patrons  **  The  Froebel  Academy."  Tho  little  academy  grew  out  of  the 
demand  of  some  of  tho  citizens  of  uptown  Brooklyn  for  a  school  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood in  which  children  from  tbe  kindergarten  age  to  12  years  could  receive  the 
advantages  of  tho  more  improved  methods  of  instruction.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  orijanjze  this  work.  AVith  a  board  of  trustees  representing  a  very  high  degree  of 
intelngence  on  educational  subjects,  and  with  none  of  the  Inherited  limitations  of 
an  established  school,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  highly  stimu- 
lating to  best  thought  and  highest  purpose. 

In  tho  first  year,  work  in  child  observation  was  begun.  It  had  for  it«  object  a 
more  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  child  in  order  that  efforts  lor  hi? 
best  development  might  bo  more  effective  and  successful.  The  method  waa  simple 
in  tbe  extreme.  The  teachers  met  to  review  in  order  each  child  separately — to  say 
what  were  bis  best  possibilities  and  bis  greatest  needs,  and  to  ask  bowtlie  first 
should  bo  realized  and  tbe  last  satisfied.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  list  waa  again 
reviewed,  and  tho  development  of  each  child  was  carefully  noted.  A  quotation 
f^om  tho  record  of  this  work  will  suggest  its  character: 

**(1)  A  persistent,  careful  worker:  inclined  to  bo  nervous  and  impatient;  a  leader 
with  a  good  iuHueiire  generally.  Second  entry:  Work  in  class  not  satisfactory; 
want  of  steadiness  and  ])or8istencoj  influence  bad,  tendency  to  pettiness  and  gossip. 

*'(*J)  A  close  observer  of  nature;  bis  general  work  greatly  wanting  in  method  and 
mechanical  power;  a  fine,  sensitive,  pure  character,  exerting  a  quiet  l»nt  very  good 
influence.  Second  entry :  Improvement  for  the  year  marked,  especially  in  method 
of  work ;  less  dreamy  than  last  year;  influenco  excellent." 

A  high  sense  of  honor  pervaded  this  work.  The  home  was  not  called  in  question. 
Tho  child  was  taken  as  he  was,  and  tho  problem  as  to  bow  ho  could  best  develop 
his  own  powers  occupied  our  thought.  The  record  was  for  the  teachers  only.  An 
admirable  opportunity  was  lost  hero,  for  there  was  organized  in  that  first  year  a 
society  of  women— the  m()ther8  of  our  children— whoso  nurpose  was  mainly  that  of 
intelligently  uniting  the  interests  of  tho  school  and  the  home.  Had  the  work  licen 
fmnkly  shared  with  them  its  value  to  all  interested  would  have  been  much  greater. 
Ko  thoughtful  teacher  can  long  continue  a  systematic  observation  of  the  life  and 

?:rowfb  of  a  child  without  concluding  that  ho  is  largely  infinenced  by  three  powor- 
ul  agents — the  homo,  tlie  school,  and  tho  neii^hborhood.  Too  often  somo  of  these 
three  iutlucnces  aro  iu  contlict,  with  tho  result  that  the  child  is  always  the  loser. 
(ii\en  iutelligcur.  cooperation  between  the  first  two,  tho  third  Is  largely  controlled; 
but  not  until  this  is  done  can  there  be  any  least  hope  of  making  the  harmonious 
education  of  the  child  a  comparatively  certain  thing. 

As  I  recall  the  results  of  this  w  ork  I  see  that  they  wei'e  twofold,  for  it  affected 
both  tbe  children  and  tho  teachers.  The  even  development  of  the  child  waa  less 
accidental  as  etl'orts  for  him  became  more  cooperative.  The  undeveloped  power  that 
we  had  a;rreed  that  a  boy  possessed  found  by  more  united  eflbrt  increased  opportu» 
nity  for  activity  and  bad  mental  habits  received  more  consistent  check.  The  work 
of  one  teacher  was  not  undone  by  another  because  of  ignorance  of  his  purposes  for 
tho  child.  Tho  teacher  shared  more  of  the  parent's  feeling  for  tho  child,  and  human 
interest  and  sympathy  increased.  Tho  subject  matter  of  tho  lesson  no  longer  held 
tbe  leading  place  in  thought,  for  the  teacher  bad  a  living  subject,  and  lesaous  became 
a  means,  not  an  end.  The  work  grew  in  interest,  free<lom  was  given  for  individual 
growth,  routine  was  banished,  and  something  of  tho  homo  atmosphere  entered  with 
the  home  feeling. 
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Seven  years  have  passed,  but  ihe^e  children  live  in  my  mind  ns  if  I  had  parted 
Trith  them  yesterday.  Clearly  defined,  and  iudividoalized  they  hold  their  jUaeo  ia 
memory  as  no  other  children  have  done,  and  I  feel  that,  through  all  the  inter veuing 
changes  I  hnow  them  to-day  as  an  artist,  who  has  clearly  seen  the  strongly  blocked 
outlines  of  the  unfinished  statue,  recognizes  it  at  once,  though  many  finishing  strokes 
have  beeii  added  by  other  hands. 

Last  year  this  work  was  applied  in  a  somewhat  modified  from  in  the  practice 
department  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Platteville,  Wis.  Meetings  are  held 
quarterly,  attended  by  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  class  in  review  and  by  the  depart- 
ment principal.  The  growth  and  work  of  each  child  is  carefully  reviewed  and 
recorded.  First  place  is  given  to  the  young  teachers  in  the  discussion.  Their 
insight  into  child  mind  is  a  good  test  of  their  native  power  in  this  direction  and  of 
tho  faithfulness  of  their  work.    I  copy  from  this  present  record : 

*^(i)  October  1:  Age  6  years;  bright,  but  lacks  continuity  and  power  of  concen- 
tration; does  not  seem  to  think  at  all  in  number  work.  Xocember  15:  Perceptive 
powers  very  active,  but  no  power  of  concentration;  nothing  is  assimilated;  his 
teachers  are  working  faithfully  to  gain  habits  of  attention.  January  13:  Marked 
improvement;  a  good  growth  in  attention  and  concentration;  more  thoughtful  in  his 
bearing;  memory  much  improved.  March  8:  Has  been  absent  and  lost  ground:  his 
work  as  a  rule  is  eood.  May  Q3:  Is  growing  beautifully ;  inclined  to  distrust  liim- 
self ;  a  helpful  chUd,  sympathetic,  interested  in  others. 

*'(2)  October  1:  Age  8  years;  good  mind,  sensitive,  reticent,  sometimes  covers  this 
with  an  air  of  bravado;  a  carelesn  worker.  January  17:  Improved  habits  in  work, 
in  conduct,  and  in  thought;  realizing  his  i)OSsibilities  rapidly.  March  18:  Uus  been 
doing  good,  even  work;  much  interested  in  natural  science.  May  -^4:  Not  working 
up  to  cue  level  of  his  jpower;  careless  about  form;  all  handwork  poorly  done;  £i*e- 
C|uent  livnscs  in  attention;  a  child  who  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own. 

*'(3)  October  1:  Age  10  years;  heavy-eyed,  not  well,  hearing  and  sight  slightly 
defective;  wanting  in  self-trust.  January  9:  Marked  improvement ;  very  uneven  in 
hi^work;  inclined  to  be  self-distrustful.  March  8:  Marked  improvement;  still  self- 
distrustful  and  uneven;  infiuenco  not  always  good.  May  23:  Progress  for  the  year 
excellent;  has  gained  in  power  to  think;  much  improved  in  bearing;  interested  iu 
tho  work  of  others;  gaining  tho  respect  of  tho  class;  still  wantiug  in  selt'-trnst. 

*'  (5)  October  13:  A^e  11  years;  a  child  of  unusual  beauty  in  face  and  form;  excel- 
lent possibilities  in  mind  and  charaicter;  habits  of  attention  rather  poor;  wanting 
in  self- trust.  January  21:  Excellent  progress;  a  gain  in  self-trust;  always  tries. 
March  22:  Shows  an  inclination  to  be  fussy  over  little  things,  a  danger  toward 
selfishness;  shows  tho  symptoms  of  the  indulged  child;  general  work  good.  May 
4:  Good  work;  inclined  to  be  a  little  languid  sometimes;  a  danger  toward  self- 
indulgence. 

**(7)  October  20:  Age  15  years;  good  natural  ability,  with  good  general  knowl- 
edge j  an  observing  mind;  thoughtless  iu  manner;  always  truthful.  January  23: 
Has  improved  in  work,  but  hiis  not  improved  in  self-control;  inclined  to  try  for 
leadership  among  his  boy  companions.  March  24:  No  moral  growth;  inclined  to 
think  too  well  of  himself;  marked  symptons  of  forwardness  and  conceit." 

Modern  science  asks  that  the  subject  be  studied  in  the  object.  Slowly  modern 
education  is  recognizing  that  its  subject  is  not  learning,  but  the  learner ;  slowly  it  is 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  this  learner  is  not  to  be  studied  in  the  books  alone,  but  in 
his  own  proper  person,  in  his  own  rightful  place,  to  be  known  as  he  is.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  child  is  now  recognized  as  something  to  be  carefully  preserved  and 
developed.  That  he  shall  come  into  possession  of  his  own  best  powers,  that  his  per- 
sonality shall  find  freedom  for  expression  and  all-round  growth,  is  for  him  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  To  meet  this  need  the  school  must  give  the  child  liberty  to  do 
his  own  thinking.  Such  liberty  is  doubtless  one  of  the  demands  of  modern  educa- 
tion, but  it  can  by  no  means  bo  given  indiscriminately.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
be  constantly  readjusted  to  suit  the  growing  power  of  the  individual  or  class  to  use 
it  well. 

In  this  view  of  tho  child  as  an  independent  entity  the  teacher  necessarily  becomes 
and  remains  a  student.  Preconceived  theory  must  often  be  abandoned,  and  routine 
and  dogma  banished,  while  he  learns  from  the  patient  observation  of  thelives  of  chil- 
dren what  are  the  needs  of  those  lives,  and  what  conditions  give  happiest,  most  truly 
fortunate  development.  Everything,  then,  that  helps  tho  youug  teacher  to  become 
a  practical  daily  student  of  child  nature  is  for  him  the  best  possible  training  iu  the 
science  and  art  of  education.  This  work  was  taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  child 
only,  but  it  has  proved  itself  of  great  value  to  tho  pupil  teachers. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  evils  of  practice  work  is  its  tendency  to  induce  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  his  careful  training  in  method  exposes  him  to  the 
danger  of  fixing  his  thought  on  the  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  the  child.    All  this  is 
opposed  to  that  sympathetic  relation  between  teacher  and  child  which  cbaracteriz'^ 
all  best  teaching.    But  I  believe  that  the  observation  of  children  has  helped  to  e 
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ceDtrate  the  thought  of  the  young  teacher  on  its  legitimate  obiect — the  child.  It 
haB  tended  to  form  the  habit  of  working  for  the  child  as  an  individual,  and  it  ren- 
ders such  work  more  intelligent  and  effective. 

Simple  as  the  record  is,  it  affords  material  for  answering  many  questions  respect- 
ing the  character  and  growth  of  children.  It  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  effect, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  school.  It  promises  in  time  to  afford  an  interesting  history  of 
the  development  of  individual  children,  a  history  that  will  doubtless  be  valuable  in 
answering  questions  as  to  the  flexibility  of  the  child  mind  and  character,  as  to  his 
vast  possibilities  for  growth  or  retrogressiou.  It  suggests  that  the  best  growth  is 
attended  with  its  own  dangers;  that  one-sided  development  is  easy  and  almost  sure 
to  attend  defective  conditions;  that  the  complex  child  nature  requires  a  very  whole 
life  to  supply  its  needs.  The  intellectual  stimulus  is  not  enough,  but  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  common  life  of  all,  sympathetic  interest  in  nature  aud  in  the  activi- 
ties and  interests  of  the  industrial  and  social  world,  all  are  needed  to  secure  the 
beautiful  all-sided  growth  of  a  little  child. 

This  plan  will  be  adopted  and  adapted  by  some  of  the  public  schools  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Teachers  in  the  various  grades  will  make  a  record  of  those  children 
who  for  any  reason  stand  out  most  conspicuously  in  their  classes.  These  records  will 
be  given  to  the  superintendent  and  kept  from  year  to  year.  The  plan  meets  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  dealing  with  large  numbers  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  renders 
character  study  necessary  in  those  marked  cases  with  which  teachers  must  deal 
directly  and  individually.     (Mary  E.  Laihn,  in  The  Forum.) 

Paidology  or  Chilj>  Study. 

Supt.  H.  £.  Kratz,  of  the  Sioux  City  public  schools,  famishes  the  resultn  of  a 
deeply  interesting  investigation  he  has  lately  been  making  among  the  primary  pupils 
of  the  schools  of  the  city.    Professor  Kratz  says : 

A  new  word  has  been  coined  recently,  which  stands  for  an  exceedingly  interesting 
andhelpfnllineof  study,  and  has  in  itthe  promise  of  increasing  greatly  the  efficiency 
of  educational  work. 

Wishing  to  make  a  slight  beginning  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  contents 
of  a  chilcrs  mind  at  the  age  of  5  years,  I  made  out  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked 
separately  of  the  pupils  who  were  for  the  ffrst  time  admitted  to  the  public  schools. 

The  questions  were  designed  to  draw  out  the  child's  knowledge  of  number,  color, 
his  power  of  observation,  how  well  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  general  ideas  of 
things  seen  every  day,  and  his  general  intelligence.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
questions  asked  of  133  children  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  per  cent  of  correct 
answers  only  is  given : 

1.  Pick  oiit  two  objects,  95  per  cent.  Four  objects,  69  per  cent.  Three  objects,  76 
per  cent. 

2.  What  is  a  brook  f    Eighteen  per  cent. 

3.  What  is  a  pond f    Fifty-four  per  cent. 

4.  What  is  a  riverf    Eighty-one  per  cent. 
6.  WTiat  is  a  hillf    Seventy-eight  per  cent. 

6.  What  is  dew  f    Fifteen  per  cent. 

7.  What  season  is  thisf    Forty-ei^ht  per  cent. 

8.  Have  you  seen  the  sun  rise  f    Sixty-nine  per  cent. 

9.  Have  you  seen  the  moon  f    Ninety-two  i)er  cent. 

10.  Where  are  the  stars  f    Eighty-six  per  cent. 

11.  Pick  out  a  green  card,  79  per  cent.  A  blue  card,  73  per  cent.  A  red  card,  86 
per  cent. 

12.  W^hich  is  your  right  hand  f    Seventy-one  per  cent. 

13.  Where  is  your  cheek  f    Seventy-one  per  cent. 

14.  What  is  a  frogf    Fifty-seven  per  ceut. 

15.  What  is  a  chicken  f    Seventy -nine  per  cent. 

16.  What  is  a  cow  f    Seventy-six  per  cent. 

17.  What  is  a  tree?    Sixty-three  per  cent. 

18.  How  does  corn  grow  f    Fifty-six  per  cent. 

19.  W^here  do  pears  grow  f    Fifty-two  per  cent. 

20.  W^here  do  beans  grow  f     Forty-seven  per  cent. 

21.  Where  do  potatoes  grow!    Sixty-nine  per  cent. 

22.  WTiere  do  apples  grow  f    Eighty  per  cent. 

23.  Where  does  milk  come  fromf   Eighty -six  per  cent. 

24.  From  what  is  leather  madef    Ten  per  cent. 

25.  From  what  is  flour  madef    Sixteen  per  cent. 

26.  Where  does  wood  come  from  f    Fifty  per  cent. 

27.  Where  does  ham  come  fromf    Sixteen  per  cent. 

28.  From  what  is  batter  madef    Forty-six  per  cent. 
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29.  From  what  is  your  coat  or  dresa  made  f    Sixty  per  cent. 

30.  Where  is  God?    Eighty-nine  per  cent. 

31.  What  is  right?    Forty-seven  per  cent. 

32.  What  is  a  school  f    Seventy-three  per  cent. 

The  above  summary,  although  covering  the  answers  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils, 
is,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  study  and  highly  suggestive  to  the  teacher.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  these  beginners  know  the  number  two,  and  three- fourths  the  number 
three.  This  indicates  that  time  may  be  wasted  in  developing  both  these  numbers. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  characteristic  answers  given : 
To  queation  2.  **  A  stream  of  water."  ''Water  that  has  flies  on."  "  A  little  thing 
that  water  runs  in." 

3.  "Where  there  are  frogs."  "Round  and  water  stays  in  it."  "To  set  on  and 
fish/' 

4.  "  Place  where  brother  fishes.**     "  A  flood."     "  Great  big  one  where  water  stays." 

5.  "  Steep  place."  "  Big  steep  dirt."  "A  place  to  slide  down."  "A  big,  big  place 
of  earth."     "A  bump." 

6.  "Wet  on  the  ffrass."    " Frost."     " Is  misty,  sprinkles." 

10.  "In  a  paper."     "  Up  in  the  moon."     "  By  our  house."    "  Up  to  Jesus." 

14.  "A  hop  toad."  "  Like  a  nigger."  "A  hopping  thing."  "A  jumper."  "Some- 
thing that  can  eat  you  up." 

15.  "  Got  feathers  on."  "  Good  to  eat."  "Makes  eggB.**  "  Can  lay  eggs  and  wear 
feathers." 

16.  "Has  a  tail."  "Got  hair  on."  "It's  a  bossy."  "Hooks  people."  "Some- 
thing like  a  mule  with  horns." 

17.  " Got  roots  and  limbs."  "To  sit  under."  " To  climb  upon."  "To  make  the 
wind  blow." 

18.  "On  big  cobs." 

19.  "On  flowers."    "In  Minneapolis." 

20.  "Under  the  ground."    "On  trees."    "At  the  store." 

21.  "On  trees."     "  Potatoes  don't  grow." 

22.  "On  flowers." 

23.  "Milkman." 

24.  "From  wood."  "Paper."  "From  a  shoe."  "Rubber."  "Out  of  a  kan- 
garoo." 

^.  "Snow."   "Grass."   "Salt."    "Yeast."   "Paper."   ''Eggs.'^  "Milk."   "Com." 

26.  "Coal  office."  "  From  the  river."  "  From  trees  and  corn  palaces."  "Chopped 
down  trees."    "God  made  it." 

27.  "  Out  of  lard."    "  Store."    "  Packing  house."    "  Killing  cows." 

28.  "From  a  chum."    "Buttermilk."    '^Lard."    "Grease.''    "Apples." 

29.  "Thread."     "Rags." 

30.  "In  another  world."    "  Up  on  the  hill."     "  Up  in  the  moon."     "  In  my  prayer." 

31.  "Not 'to  be  naughty."  "To  work."  "To  behave."  "To  work  and  be  nice 
and  kind."  "To  mind  mamma."  "  To  set  the  table."  "  Not  to  run  away."  "  When 
he  don't  lie  or  steal." 

32.  "Schoolhouse."  "Show  you  A,  B,  C."  "Where  children  come."  "To  leara 
lessons."  "To  spell  and  read.''^  "Its  here."  "To  put  little  kids  in."  (From  New 
York  School  Journal.) 

The  Language  of  Children. 

[By  F.  Tbacy,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.] 

Having  spent  considerable  time  on  the  study  of  the  language  of  children  just 
learning  to  speak,  I  feel  justified  in  laying  before  this  congress  one  or  two  points 
which  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

Several  studies  have  already  been  made  upon  child  vocabularies,  and  results  pub- 
lished, but,  BO  far  as  I  know,  one  essential  point  has  always  hitherto  been  overlooked, 
viz,  the  phonetic  arrangement  of  the  words;  that  is  to  say,  the  consideration  of  the 
90und«  rather  than  the  letters.  The  child's  words  have  been  classified  according  to 
the  initial  letter,  on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  English  alphabet.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  entirely  misleading  as  regards  the  real  nature  of  the 
sounds  uttered  by  the  child.  For  example,  in  such  a  classification  many  words 
beginning  with  the  sonnd  of  k  are  classified  under  c  because  they  are  spelt  with  a  o 
(suoh  as  "corner,"  "come,"  "crown,"  and  the  like).  And  so  the  list  of  k  appears 
small,  and  the  conclusion  is  hastily  drawn  that  this  is  a  difficult  sound  for  the  child 
to  make  because  he  has  but  few  words  beginning  with  it  as  initial  letter.  Several 
other  false  conclusions  of  a  similar  nature  are  reached.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
those  who  classify  child  words  henceforth  should  take  the  greatest  pains  to  arrange 
them  not  alphabetically,  but  phonetically. 

In  a  careful  study  of  some  25  child  vocabularies,  comprising  nearly  6,000  words, 
some  facts  have  come  to  light  different  firom  what  might  ordinarily  be  expected,  as 
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a  result  of  this  phone tio  arraoffement.  Tlio  k  souud  turoA  out  to  be  not  at  all  a  diiB. 
cult  sound  for  the  average  child.  As  an  initial  sound  it  occupies  thir*l  place  in 
order  of  frequency,  standing  indeed  ahove  m,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  easiest  of  sounds. 

I  have  several  times  met  with  the  remark  that  the  young  child  learns  to  speak 
largely  by  watching  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  in  his  presence,  and  imitating  the 
movements  which  are  there  visihle.  Hence,  on  this  theorj',  those  sounds  will  be 
best  and  earliest  learned  the  movements  involved  in  which  are  most  plainly  visihle, 
and  therefore  most  easily  imitated,  such  as  the  labials  for  example.  This  theory  is 
not  at  all  borne  out  by  my  ohservations.  The  k  sound,  whose  movement^  are  abso- 
lutely out  of  sight,  is  learned  more  readily  than  some  other  sounds  whose  move- 
ments are  plainly  visible,  such  as  1h  iu  "  think." 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  earliest  vocal  movements  4ire  not  imitative  at  all, 
or  only  so  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  are  what  Preyer  would  call  impulsive  move- 
ments. The  child  utters  sounds  before  he  is  of  an  age  to  bo  able  to  appreciate  and 
imitate  the  sounds  and  movements  of  others.  lie  combines  these  sounds  afterwards 
in  imitation  of  others,  but  the  faculty  of  imitation  seems  to  play  little  or  no  part  in 
the  iirst  beginnings  of  infant  articulation. 

The  cousideration  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  speech  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  child  alt>o  yields  some  interesting  and  valuable  results. 

Among  those  who  have  studied  the  language  of  children  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  substantives,  names  of  things,  are  more  readily  learned  than  predica- 
tive words,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  moro  numerous  than  the  latter  in  the  speech 
of  children.  Kut  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  absolute 
but  relative  frequency ;  that  is,  w«  mu»t  not  only  compare  the  nomber  of  nouns  in 
the  chiUVs  speech  with  the  number  of  verbs,  but  also  compare  the  speech  of  the 
child  with  that  of  the  adult,  and  prove  that  ho  has  acquired  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  future  substantive  vocabulary  than  of  his  future  verb  vocabulary.  But 
according  to  the  child  wordfl  examiued  by  me,  the  opposite  is  the  ease.  In  the 
vocabulary  of  the  child  of  2  years  of  age  (taking  the  average  of  my  25  cases),  60  per 
cent  of  the  words  are  nouns  and  20  per  cent  are  verbs.  But  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
ordinary  adult,  60  i)er  cent  of  the  words  are  nouns,  while  only  11  per  cent  are  verbs. 
In  other  words,  the  child  of  2  years  has  made  nearly  twice  as  much  progress,  rela- 
tively, in  the  acquisition  of  those  words  that  are  associated  with  movements  (verbs), 
as  ho  hiis  with  the  acquisition  of  those  woi'ds  that  are  merely  names  of  objects. 

The  same  is  true,  even  to  a  more  striking  extent,  when  we  compai'e  the  acquisition 
of  adverbs  with  that  of  verbs.  The  average  child  makes  nearly  four  times  as  rapid 
relative  progress  with  the  adverbs  as  with  the  verbs.  It  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  remember  that  Max  Miillcr  says  that  the  primitive  Sanskrit  roots  of  all 
our  Indo-Gernianic  words  originally  indicated  ac/toNs,  and  not  objects. 

The  principle  itself  is  one  that  is  revolutionizing  modern  pedagogic  methods.  Its 
germ  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  Aristotle,  whose  whole  ethical  system  is  based 
upon  the  formation  of  good  habits  by  constant  training  of  the  activities,  and  who 
has  said  that  even  as  we  learn  to  play  on  the  harp  by  playing  on  the  harp,  so  we 
become  virtu«)U8  by  doing  actions  of  virtue,  and  just  and  brave  by  doing  actions  of 
bravery  and  justice.     (From  Troceediugs  of  International  Educational  Congreas.) 

TnK  TiiEoixKiiCAL  Life  of  a  CAUFonxiA  Child. 

[By  Prof.  Earl  Bomefl,  of  LcluJiil  Btanford  Junior  University,  Califoruio.] 

This  fttudy  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  an  inquiry  into  tbe  child's  religious  life 
aiHl  Reeling.  It  is  intended  simply  to  show  the  theological  atmosphere  iu  which 
California  chihlren  live,  and  their  mental  attitude  toward  their  theology  at  different 
ages. 

The  materials  on  which  the  study  is  baeed  are : 

I.  One  thousand  and  ninety-one  com]>osition9  written  by  children  from  6  to  20 
years  old  in  the  various  schools  of  California,  on  tho  subjects  of  heaven  and  hell. 
They  were  simply  given  the  subjects  and  asked  to  write  compositions  in  the  presence 
of  their  teachers,  without  suggestion  or  comment. 

II.  Sixteen  reminiscences  prepared  by  adults,  in  which  they  tried  simply  to  recall 
and  state  their  early  beliefs. 

III.  Twenty -seven  studies  on  yonng  children  made  by  mothers  and  teachers  thrdtigh 
conversations,  working  along  the  lines  of  thisnyllabae: 

G<td — Where  is  Hef    What  does  He  dot     Why  can  not  we  see  Himf 
Death — Why  do  people  die?     Where  do  they  gof 

Heaven — Where  isitf    Who  goes  there f    What  do  people  do  there?     What  will 
ch  il  d  ren  h  a ve  t  h  er e  f 
Htll — What  must  a  peraoa  -do  to  go  there?    What  is  it  liko^ 
Au§§ls — What  do  thejr  do! 
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GhosU — Why  aro  jieople  afraid  of  tlicmf 

Witches — Wnat  can  they  dof 

Prayer — Why  do  wo  pray  f  What  do  wo  pray  forf  Why  do  wo  uot  always  got 
what  we  pray  fort 

Religion*  ceremonies — Why  do  wo  celebrate  Christmas?    Why  do  wo  co  to  church? 

Every  variety  of  faith  was  represented  in  the  papers— Catholics,  Methodists,  Pres- 
hyteriaus,  Universal ists,  ChristFan  Scientists,  Mormons,  Baptists,  Adventists,  and 
Spirltnalists.  With  only  %Nvo  or  three  exceptions  the  children  treated  the  nuestions 
seriously,  and  the  papers  bear  internal  cvideuco  of  honest  effort  to  cxi)ress  tuc  truth. 

The  data  were  collated  in  the  following  groups: 

Gotl,  His  apj|>earance  and  activities. 

The  devil,  his  apjiearanco  and  activities. 

Heaven,  its  location,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  appearance  and  activities. 

Hell,  its  location,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  appearance  and  activities. 

Indications  of  a  critical  attitude;  acts  which  take  x>eople  to  heaven;  acts  which 
keep  them  out  of  heaven. 

Since  tho  children  were  not  answering  any  set  questions,  we  can  not  state  what 
proportion  accepted  any  particular  idea,  but  only  how  many  of  the  children  who 
mentioned  an  idea  accepted  or  rejected  it. 

In  studying  tho  data  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  bring  together  tho  theological 
conceptions  expressed  in  the  compositions,  and  then  to  determine  tho  attitude  of  tho 
children  toward  theso  conceptions. 

The  central  figure  in  tho  theology  is  naturally  God.  The  pictures  drawn  of  Him 
are  often  misty  and  indistinct,  but  more  than  half  tho  papers  represent  Him  as  a 
great  and  good  man.  Ho  is  so  large  that  ''Ho  could  stand  with  His  fei>t  on  tho  ground 
and  touch  the  clouds  with  His  arms  upraised/'  "Ho  is  a  man  that  has  nix  hands 
and  feet  and  eyes;"  or,  **lIo  is  a  hugo  being  with  numerous  limbs  spread  out  all 
over  the  sky." 

He  is  generally  an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  ilowing  white  garments, 
often  He  is  represented  as  having  wings  and  a  crown  on  His  head. 

He  is  most  often  described  as  good  and  kind ;  tho  stern  quality  is  seldom  apparent, 
but  the  whole  figure  is  shadowy,  unreal,  and  indistinct. 

A  consid<5rablo  number  of  children  speak  of  Him  as  being  able  to  do  anything,  a) 
being  everywhere,  and  as  knowing  everything.  Omnipresence  seeujs  hunl  fur  tho 
children  to  conceive,  and  it  probably  accounts  for  his  being  represented  with  several 
heads  and  members. 

Omniscience  is  easier:  "God  can  see  everything  you  do  and  hear  everything  yon 
8a;»',  even  if  you  are  inside  of  a  house.''  "  1  have  thought  and  been  told  that  lie  can 
sec  through  anything;  it  makes  no  dilferenctvif  it  is  iron,  steel,  glass,  wood,  or  any- 
thing." Many  of  tho  children  feel  that  God  is  watching  them,  and  some  say  "Ho 
writes  it  all  down.** 

Omnipotence  is  mentioned  by  many  children,  but  there  aro  few  concrete  instances 
given.  One  girl  of  12  says  that  "  God  could  have  an  earthquake  at  any  time."  His 
activities  are  seldom  described ;  less  than  .5  per  cent  of  tho  children  speak  of  Him  .is 
ruling  tho  universe,  making  thi'ngs  grow  or  caring  for  our  material  needs.  One  boy 
of  10  says  in  perfect  cai^estucss  that  "God  is  bossing  tho  world." 

Christ  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  his  relation  to  the  Father  is  rarely  brought  out; 
where  it  is,  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  the  relation  is  reversed  and  (»od  is  spoken  of 
as  tho  Son  of  Christ.  The  Trinity  is  mentioned  by  only  two  children.  Christ  is 
mentioned  as  our  Kedeemer  by  some  twenty -five  children. 

Heaven  is  generally,  even  with  children  up  to  the  ago  of  12  and  beyond,  simply  an 
improved  earth.  More  than  500  children  locate  it  "in  the  sky,'*  "in  tho  clouds," 
or  "up."  The  next  most  common  location  is  "  where  the  good  go "  or  "  where  God 
is,"  while  a  few  say  it  is  "in  the  earth,''  "all  about  us,"  "  on  some  star,"  or  "in  the 
east,"  **and  no  one  in  a  balloon  could  leach  it,  it  is  so  far  away."  More  arguments 
are  produced  to  prove  the  location  of  heaven  than  to  prove  any  other  one  point. 
Christ,  they  say,  ascended ;  Elijah  went  up,  and  several  close  the  argument  for  locat- 
ing it  in  the  sky  by  saying:  "Uesides,  where  else  could  it  bef 

Among  those  who  are  in  heaven,  482  mention  angels;  367,  Gml;  412,  the  redeemed; 
and  G4,  Christ.  A  few  mention  dead  relatives,  the  saints,  Santa  Clans,  and  unborn 
babies. 

Heaven  is  most  commonly  described  as  "  a  beautiful  place,"  but  largo  numbers 
describe  it  as  "a  city,"  "a  mansion,"  "a  palace,"  "a  fine  house,"  "a  garden,"  or 
**  a  park.''  It  has  streets  and  gates,  plants,  tiowers,  birds,  and  trees.  The  concrete 
particular  most  commonly  mentioned  is  gold.  The  streets  aro  of  cold,  tho  walks  are 
of  gold,  the  honses  aro  of  gold,  and  one  boy  has  the  angels  eat  gold  bread.  Several 
say  there  is  no  night,  and  opinion  is  about  equally  divided  as  to  Avhether  there  are 
animals  in  heaven. 

Tho  redeemed  and  the  angels  are  gencr.illy  the  same.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  children  mention  their  wings;  nearly  the  same  number  speak  of  them  as  looking 
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like  people  dressed  in  "white.  A  considerable  number  say  they  are  women,  because 
they  never  heard  of  any  men  being  angels,  while  a  few  say  they  are  fairies,  birds, 
ghosts,  or  little  babies.  Several  think  of  them  as  always  small,  others  as  having 
**  just  babies'  heads  and  wings.'' 

The  appearance  is  sometimes  carefully  described,  as  when  a  girl  of  13  says:  *'I 
think  they  wear  white  gowns  shirred  around  the  neck;"  and  she  adds:  **I  should 
think  the  boys  and  girls  would  wear  their  hair  alike."  ^nother  says:  *' I  thought 
angels  were  all  the  same  size;  that  even  if  before  they  died  they  were  fat,  they  grew 
thin.' 

The  activities  of  the  redeemed,  or  the  angels,  furnish  the  most  difficult  detail  in 
the  children's  theology.  Several  say  they  do  not  know  what  the  angels  do,  but 
most  of  the  papers  represent  them  as  Hying  around,  playing  on  harps,  and  singing 
praises  to  God.  Sometimes  they  are  said  to  help  God,  and  a  very  few  have  them  nelp 
the  people  on  earth.     Children  of  12  or  13  often  mention  the  monotony  of  the  life. 

Several  mention  the  angels  as  carrying  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  heaven,  and  bring- 
ing babies  to  the  earth.  Some  of  the  ehildren  declare  that  the  angels  work,  while 
an  equal  number  say  no  one  works  in  heaven.  To  some  of  the  children  this  freedom 
iruui  work  is  the  chief  attraction. 

The  evil  spirit  and  hie  abode  are  pictured  far  less  often  and  with  less  detail  than 
is  given  to  the  abode  of  the  blest,  but  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in  the 
descriptions. 

The  general  type  of  devil  is  well  described  by  a  boy  who  says:  *'I  thought  the 
devil  had  a  man  s  head,  with  a  long  hooked  nose  and  a  pointed  thin,  with  an  ox's 
ears  and  horns.  lie  had  a  man's  bod 3',  and  one  leg  like  a  man  and  the  other  like 
that  of  an  ox.  He  had  a  tail  with  a  ball  of  three  points  at  the  end.  He  carried  a 
spear  with  three  pron<;8,  the  same  as  his  tail.  He  could  spit  fire,  and  had  a  tongue 
like  a  snake."  Often  lie  is  black,  sometimes  red;  three  or  four  speak  of  him  as  a 
fallen  angel;  a  few  as  a  serpent  or  monster. 

li  is  activities  are  tempting  and  fooling  people,  and  killing  and  burning  people. 
Some  say  he  bites  and  scares  people,  or  carries  oft'  children.  Generally,  however,  the 
children  do  not  go  into  any  detail  about  him,  but  simply  say  he  is  a  bad  man  who 
tempts  people. 

Hell  is  generally  located  under  the  earth,  or  below  us.  It  is  a  place  of  fire,  some 
say  like  a  furnace,  and  very  few  add  snakes  and  darkness;  but  hell  and  the  devil 
play  a  small  part  in  the  compositions,  and  disappear  almost  entirely  from  the  com- 
positions written  by  children  over  10  years  old. 

In  all  this  scheme  of  theology  natural  phenomena  plays  l>ut  a  small  part.  The 
stars  and  moon  are  a  very  few  times  spoken  of  as  lighting  heaven.  In  two  or  thpee 
cases  the  clouds  support  or  hide  heaven.  Two  or  three  speak  of  God  aa  like  a  cloud, 
and  one  says  the  devil  is  like  smoke;  but  there  is  little  connection  in  the  composi- 
tions between  the  celestial  hierarchy  and  the  mountains  and  hills,  the  plains  and 
woods,  the  deserts  and  oceans  of  this  world.  Thunder  and  lightning,  -birth  and 
death  are  hardly  mentioned  in  these  connections.  God  is  certainly  not  seen  in  His 
works  by  our  ordinary  school  children. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  theological  ideas  of  California  children,  wo  should  say: 
The  world  of  spirits  is  for  the  most  part  attractive;  there  is  very  little  dark  and 
forbidding  imagery:  terror  is  unknown;  the  ideas  are  generally  vague,  and  the 
standard  theological  beliefs  are  often  quoted  in  ways  that  show  that  the  children 
have  had  little  or  no  teaching. 

The  attitude  that  children  of  different  ages  take  toward  this  theology  is  an  impor- 
tant question  for  the  educator. 

The  young  children  under  6  examined  by  mothers  and  teachers  almost  always  accept 
what  they  have  been  told  without  question  or  comment.  They,  however,  recast  their 
theology  into  forms  that  appeal  to  their  experience  and  theiriuodes  of  thought. 

The  spirit  world  is  simply  a  beautiful  playroom  or  playground  where  children  have 
what  they  want;  God  is  a  more  serious  form  of  papa,  the  angels  are  playfellows,  and 
satan  is  simply  a  ^'boogie,"  while  hell  is  a  dark  closet. 

From  7  to  10  there  are  occasional  vague  questionings,  but  under  10  years  old  there 
are  few  indications  of  a  questioning  or  doubting  frame  of  mind.  From  that  time  on, 
however,  questions  arise;  the  children  try  to  reason  things  out  and  to  relate  their 
theology  to  what  they  have  learned  through  experience  and  through  their  studies. 
This  critical  spirit  seems  to  culminate  at  13  or  14,  and  criticisms  are  far  more  persist- 
ent and  severe  at  this  time  than  later.  Of  course,  in  this  work,  as  in  all  studies  on 
children,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  some  children  develop  much  more  rapidly 
than  others,  so  that  there  are  many  exceptions;  but  there  is  a  clearly  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  compositions  of  children  of  11  and  of  13  which  must  strike  even 
the  most  careless  observer.  One  sees  this  difference  even  when  the  children  are 
doing  the  same  grade  of  school  work;  age  marks  differences  better  than  school 
gradations  do. 
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Forty  papers  were  selected  at  random  from  1,000  to  illustrate  the  critical  attitude. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  were  written  by  children  between  12  and  14  years  old. 

The  critical  spirit  first  appears  in  an  effort  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  doc- 
trines stated  in  the  compositions.  Thus,  at  11  and  12  there  begin  to  appear  in  the 
compositions  such  phrases  as,  "  I  think,"  **  I've  been  told,"  "my  idea  was,"  "the 
Bible  says,"  *'I  was  tanght  in  Sunday  school,"  or  **  they  say."  By  13  or  14  these 
phrases  become,  '*  we  imagine,"  "  I  used  to  believe,"  "I  doubt,"  etc. 

A  girl  of  13  modifies  her  statements  as  follows:  "We  can  not  exactly  tell  who  is 
in  heaven,  but  it  is  supposed  that  everyone  that  serves  Him  probably  goes  there." 
And  a  girl  of  12  thus  tries  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  statements  she  offers: 
"If  heaven  is  a  place  where  you  are  said  to  be  always  happy,  I  think  it  must  be 
very  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  lovely  things  to  beautify  a  place  is  flowers,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  we  will  find  lovely  flowers  there.  It  is  said  that  the  people  that 
go  there,  who  are  angels,  have  wings,  and  dress  in  white.  Of  course,  I  have  never 
seen  them.  So  I  don't  really  know  how  they  do  look."  The  most  common  form  of 
criticism  is  that  which  appears  in  eftorts  to  harmonize  theology  with  experience. 

Thus  one  boy  says:  "  I  used  to  believe  that  the  air  was  full  of  bad  spirits  which 
would  hurt  you,  but  I  don't  believe  it  now,  because  they  don't  hurt."  A  girl  of  15 
says:  "I  don't  see  how  people  can  stay  in  heaven  forever,  without  nothing  to  do 
except  to  play  and  sing,  out  people  might  be  different  there  from  what  they  are 
here." 

The  new  desire  to  exercise  the  critical  judgment  seems  at  times  the  only  reason 
one  can  find  for  the  questions  raised.  Thus  a  boy  of  14  says:  "I  thought  that  the 
devil  and  all  the  other  things  were  just  as  they  say  they  are  in  the  Bible,  from  which 
Igot  my  impressions,  but  beyond  that  all  is  a  mystery.  My  idea  of  heaven  has  changed, 
and  now  I  think  that  heaven  is  space.  But  if  that  is  so,  how  could  the  heavens 
open,  as  it  says  they  did  in  the  Bible  f  "  And  a  boy  of  14  says :  "  I  think  it  is  strange 
that  when  one  dies  his  soul  goes  to  heaven  if  he  is  ^ood,  and  if  he  is  bad  his  soul 
does  not  go  to  heaven ;  and  I  don't  see  what  good  it  does  for  your  soul  to  get  to 
heaven,  because  when  you  are  dead  you  know  nothing  of  it." 

The  children  at  this  age  also  try  to  make  their  theology  harmonize  with  their 
humanitarian  feelings  and  their  sense  of  justice.  One  boy  of  14  says :  "  I  think  when 
a  mother  sees  her  son,  if  such  things  happen,  left  among  the  bad,  she  will  not  be  very 
happy  for  awhile."  Frequently  the  cnildren  of  this  age  say  they  do  not  believe 
that  savages  and  babies  will  go  to  hell,  while  very  many  who  accept  the  standard 
theology  tbr  God,  the  angels,  and  heaven,  declare  that  they  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  devil  or  hell.  Tliis,  of  course,  may  be  duo  simply  to  their  teaching,  but  it  sel- 
dom appears  in  compositions  by  children  under  11  or  12  years  old. 

A  very  few  assert  their  disbelief  in  any  form  of  theology,  but  these  few  atheistic 
statements  are  more  dogmatic  in  general  than  the  statements  of  orthodox  Sunday- 
school  children,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been  simply  accepted  from  parents  ' 
or  others.  For  example,  a  girl  of  11  writes :  "  Heaven  is  our  dear  mother  and  father, 
and  heaven  don't  help  to  grow,  nor  he  don't  give  us  bread  nor  anything."  And,  again : 
"When  people  die  they  put  them  in  a  hole  and  put  some  ground  on  them  and  leave 
them  there — and  they  don't  go  up  in  heaven  or  any  place;  they  always  stay  in  that 
same  place." 

After  children  pass  15  they  generally  avoid  telling  what  they  believe,  by  saying: 
"I  used  to  believe,"  or,  "When  I  was  little  I  believed,"  etc.     If  they  express  their 

S resent  beliefs  they  raise  very  few  concrete  doubts.  They  use  more  abstract  terms, 
escribing  God  as  a  great,  all-powerful  spiiit,  and  heaven  as  a  beautiful  abode  of  the 
blest.  Angels  are  celestial  spirits  and  the  devil  is  the  great  evil  influence  in  the 
world. 

One  can  not  help  thinking  that  they  have  accepted  an  abstraction  and  a  name,  and 
have,  temporarily  at  least,  laid  the  questions  that  perplexed  them  aside.  Certainly 
from  15  to  18  there  is  no  such  persistent  exercise  of  the  critical  judgment  in  matters 
theological  as  there  is  between  12  and  15. 

In  all  these  reasoning  processes  the  Bible  is  only  occasionally  referred  to  as  an 
authority,  and  in  citing  it  the  children  show  a  very  great  ignorance  of  the  most 
common  biblical  allusions. 

Incidentally  this  study  throws  a  strong  side  light  on  what  children  are  taught  to 
consider  good  and  bad  acts.  Naturally  most  of  the  children  say  that  to  go  to  heaven 
we  mnst  be  good,  and  that  if  we  are  not  good  we  do  not  ^o  to  heaven ;  but  in  many 
cases  they  specify  virtues  and  vices  supposed  to  be  especially  prominent. 

Next  to  being  good,  the  virtue  most  commonly  named  is  obeying  God,  and  then 
comes  in  order  of  importance:  "Keeping  the  commandments,"  "believing  in  God," 
"loving  God,"  "praying,"  "trusting  God,"  "obeying  parents, "and  "telling  truth." 
Less  than  1  i>er  cent  of  the  children  mention  "going  to  church  and  Sunday  school," 
"reading  the  Bible,"  "keeping  Sunday,"  "working  hard,"  and  "being  baptized." 

A  boy  of  4  says:  "You  must  be  good  on  the  earth  and  bo  quiet;''  while  a  boy  of 
10  sums  up  the  virtues  with :  "  God  wants  you  to  obey  your  parents  and  to  do  what 
they  say,  and  he  wants  you  to  be  polite  to  everybody  you  meet  on  the_§treet." 
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TLo  \f1io1o  career  of  a  good  man  is  summed  up  as  follows  by  a  boy  of  12:  *^TIie 
good  man  \rill  first  join  tbc  cburcU  on  probation^  and  then  in  six  mouths  he  will  Join 
the  church  and  bo  a  member.  Uo  will  pufth  th«3  work  of  God  along  as  much  as  ho  can, 
help  tho  poor  and  tbo  church,  aud  probably  bo  successful  in  heaven.  Ho  will  die  a 
happy  man  and  go  to  heaven." 

Among  the  bad  qualities,  next  to  being  bad,  tho  children  mention  "disobeying 
God."  Very  few  concrete  sins  are  mentioned;  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  mention 
•^swearing,^'  ** lying/'  "talking  dirty  talk/'  '* drinking,"  and  " using  tobacco." 

Many  allusions  also  throw  light  on  the  sources  of  tho  theological  ideas  which  the 
children  hold.  Many  say:  "My  mother  has  told  me,'  **I  have  heard  in  Sunday 
school,"  or,  "they  say  in  church;"  not  one  mentions  what  his  teachers  have  told 
him.  Evidently  "the  effort  to  secularize  our  schools  has  been  but  too  successful. 
One  boy  says  ho  got  his  ideas  of  the  devil  from  a  Punch  and  Judy  show;  two  say 
their  ideas  of  tho  devil  came  from  tho  pictures  on  deviled  ham.  Several  mention  the 
hired  girl  as  an  authority,  and  a  largo  number  say  their  ideas  came  from  nrictures. 

From  tho  study  of  the  data  in  hand  it  would  seem  that  wo  could  safely  draw  the 
following  conclusions:  If  young  children  are  to  be  taught  a  theology  it  must  bo  in 
anthropomorphic  and  realistic  form.  Wo  may  teach  that  God  is  a  spirit,  but  tho 
child's  mind  at  once  invests  him  with  a  form  and  human  attributes.  If  we  do  not 
furnish  exalted  and  worthy  imagery,  the  child  fills  out  the  form  with  random  pic- 
tures, Punch  and  Judy  impressions,  and  images  of  grocery  labels. 

Since  pictures  furnish  so  much  of  this  imagery,  children  should  be  surrounded 
with  worthy  pictures — e.  g.,  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna. 

Through  confidential  conversation  with  the  child  grotesque  images  should  be 
detected  and  corrected. 

Many  California  children  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  tho  most  common  and  most  gen- 
erally accepted  theological  conceptions  of  Christian  people.  They  should  be  given 
this  knowledge,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  our  tinn  s. 

The  period  of  most  intense  critical  activity  is  the  period  of  puberty.  Some  special 
effort  should  lo  made  at  that  timo  to  assist  the  child  in  rearranging  and  adjusting 
his  philosophical  and  theological  concej»tions.  In  the  schools  literai*y,  historical^ 
and  scientific  studies  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  largo  and  philosophic  spirit.  Tho 
child's  desire  to  grasp  the  universe  should  be  encouragod,  not  discouraged.  Later 
ho  will  settle  to  detailed  work. 

Tho  general  absence  of  references  to  nature  would  seom  to  indicate  that  children 
are  accepting  scientitit-  explanations  as  final.  It  would  seem  that  the  schools  should 
lead  them  to  feel  and  realize  that  Greater  Power  which  lies  back  of  our  superficial 
explanations  and  makes  this  a  sane  universe.  (From  Proceedings  of  International 
Educational  Congress.) 

Methods  ok  LAnouATOUY  Mind  Study. 

Scientific  or  laboratory  psychology  has  found  a  rapid  development  in  America,  but 
very  little  has  been  said  of  its  practical  bearings.  Our  investigators  have  discov- 
ered, and  are  steadily  discovering,  innumerable  facts  aud  laws  that  are  of  inestim- 
able value  to  practical  educators,  teachers,  and  all  who  educate  or  infinence  others 
or  themselves.  Of  this  practical  side  of  the  new  psychology  I  wish  to  give  a  few 
examples,  in  the  anticipation  that  before  long  the  science  of  education,  the  arts  and 
all  tho  technical  pursuits  in  which  mental  abilitj'  is  involve<l,  will  pay  as  careful 
attention  to  tho  discoveries  of  experimental  psychology  as  mechanical  and  electrical 
technology  pay  to  the  discoveries  of  physics. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  of  the  psychological  work  has  been  found  in  meas- 
urements of  the  time  required  for  mental  acts.  Let  a  dozen  or  twenty  persons  take 
hold  of  bauds  in  a  ring,  each  is  to  press  the  hand  of  his  right  hand  neighbor  as  soon 
as  ho  receives  a  pressure  from  the  left.  One  pei*8on  starts  tho  pressure  going,  and 
at  tho  same  instant  observes  the  position  of  the  second  hand  of  a  watch.  Tho  pres- 
sure passes  alliiround  the  circle,  aud  when  it  arrives  at  the  originator  he  notes  how 
many  seconds  were  required  for  tho  given  number  of  x)erson8  in  succession  to  receive 
an  impression  and  make  up  their  minds  to  act  in  response.  The  total  time  is  then 
divided  by  tho  number  of  persons.  This  is  a  crude  illustration  of  the  reaction  time 
which  wo  measure  with  great  accuracy  on  single  persons. 

As  the  mental  portion  of  the  reaction  time  becomes  more  complicated,  the  time 
becomes  longer.  For  example,  the  processes  of  mental  discrimination  aud  choice 
require  time  of  their  own.  The  way  we  get  at  these  "higher"  mental  processes  can 
be  illustrated  in  a  simple  way :  A  person  placed  in  a  quiet  room  is  to  tap  a  telegi*aph 
key  every  time  he  sees  a  reil  light,  which  can  be  produced  at  the  will  of  the  experi- 
menter in  the  recording  room.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  light  aud  the  moment  the  key  is  tapped  is  accurately  measured.  For  a  while 
nothing  but  the  i*ed  light  is  used,  this  to  obtain  the  simple  reaction  time.    Then  red 
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and  yoUow  lights  are  turned  on  iu  irreguLir  succession.  Tlio  person  lias  now  to  dis- 
criminate between  two  colors,  and  to  choose  between  action  and  nonaction.  The 
iucreaso  of  time  required  over  the  simple  reaction  time  gives  the  discriniinutiou 
timo  for  two  colors.  In  another  set  of  experiments  three  colors  are  u«ed;  then  four 
colors.  As  the  discrimination  and  choice  become  more  complicated,  more  time  is 
required. 

The  importance  of  rapid  and  accurate  reaction  and  discriuiinntiou  U  evident. 
Astronomers  have  difficulty  in  recording  the  moment  at  which  a  star  passes  a  line 
in  tbo  telescope.  The  sportsman  must  pull  the  trigger  at  jnst  the  proper  moment. 
The  football  player,  the  fencer,  and  the  boxer  are  trained  in  rapidity  of  discrimina- 
tion and  reaction.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  player  or  a  pugilist  who  t.ikes  a  long 
timo  for  discrimination,  choice,  and  volition  will  give  a  decided  advantage  to  a 
quick  opponent. 

A  most  interesting  subject  of  psychological  work  is  tho  association  of  ideas. 
While  passing  along  tho  street  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  good  things  to  eat  in  a 
restanraut  window,  and  at  once  you  remember  the  fine  dinner  you  had  yesterday.  I 
Bay  **at  once,"  but  tho  association  is  ideally  not  instantaneous,  a  few  tliousandths  of 
a  second  elapse  before  your  sight  of  the  food  and  the  memory  of  tho  dinner.  Tho 
extra  time  rcouireil  for  au  associated  idea  to  rise  is  calleil  the  association  time. 
You  may  w-onaer  how  we  can  measure  this  time.  Tho  only  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  to  a  laboratory  and  see  it  done.  Nevertheless)  I  can  perhaps  indicate  with  sutH- 
cient  clearness  the  method  of  operation.  Suppose  I  have  obtained,  in  the  manner 
previously  explained,  yonr  simple  reaction  time,  discrimination  time,  and  choice  time 
for  visible  objects,  e.  g.  pictures.  Now,  if  on  seeing  a  picture  you  do  not  react  at 
once,  but  on  tho  contrary  wait  for  some  idea  to  associate  itself  before  doing  so,  you 
have  added  the  process  of  association.  If  you  subtract  tho  timo  required  in  the 
former  case  from  tho  timo  required  when  association  is  added,  you  will  get  the 
association  time. 

The  practical  importance  of  a  more  careful  use  of  our  knowledge  of  association 
time  is  evident.  A  man  who  can  think  twice  as  fast  as  another  will  live  just  twice 
as  long,  although   ho  will  live  just  the  same  number  of  years.     To-day  mental 

Shenomena  occur  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  they  occurred  a  century  ago.  'i'lio 
iffcrence  between  tbo  sluggish  Englishman  of  mediu'val  times  and  tho  quick 
Yankee  of  to-day  is  delighttully  told  in  Mark  Twain's  **King  Arthur."  If  it  were 
possible  to  bring  Jjir  Launcelot  into  tbo  laboratory,  his  association  timo  would  bo 
found  to  bo  much  longer  than  that  of  a  trained  Yalo  graduate.  When  tho  country 
boy  first  comes  to  tho  schoolroom  every  mental  act,  every  tbought  requires  a  longer 
time  than  it  will  require  after  proper  training.  Arithmetic  i»  mainly  a  matter  of 
association  of  ideas,  fcjo  much  time  is  given  for  doing  a  problem:  at  i\  signal  all 
Bencils  must  bo  dropped.  The  children  are  taught  that  slowness  ot  thought  means 
ikilure. 

Another  fruitful  line  of  investigation  is  that  of  timo  memory.  How  can  wo  train 
this  ability  in  tho  best  way  ?  Rliythmic  action,  for  example,  involves  time  memory 
and  reaction  time.  The  conditions  of  greatest  accuracy,  tho  individual  (lilfereuccs, 
tho  most  common  faults,  the  best  methods  of  correcting  them,  can  all  be  detcrmiurd 
without  difficulty.  What  is  rhythmic  action  from  a  practical  jjoint  of  view?  It  is 
keeping  step  in  marching  and  dancing,  keeping  timo  in  playing  musical  instruments 
and  singing,  pulling  an  oar  in  exact  time  with  the  stroke.  A  proper  knowh'dgo  of 
tho  laws  of  rhythmic  action  might  make  a  change  in  tbe  winning  of  a  boat  race.  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  oft-defeated  Harvaru  crew  that  they  all  take  ii  course  iu 
experimental  psychology  with  special  attention  to  reaction  tinjo  aud  time  memory. 
Indeed,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  give  all  our  college  bovs  a  little  more  mental 
training.  If  psychology  is  practically  applied  in  this  way  tbe  bulletins  of  tbe  twen- 
tieth century  may  read  in  this  fashion  :  '*  Vale  was  at  this  timo  half  a  length  ahead, 
but  gradually  fell  behind  for  some  reason.  Aft«'r  tho  race  an  examination  of  tbe 
automatic  record  made  by  each  oar  revealed  that  tbo  rbytlmiic  movements  of  No.  2's 
oar  had  dropped  below  tbe  re<iuired  regularity.  Tbo  mean  error  from  tho  avcraije 
was  groat  enough  to  cause  a  decided  loss  of  power."  Wo  may  also  read:  '*  Mr.  JJ., 
of  tbe  Chicago  eleven,  has  lately  made  several  bad  idays  in  passing  tlie  ball.  Tests 
at  the  psychological  laboratory  revealed  a  large  increase  iu  discrimination  time." 
Again,  *^The  noted  sprint  rnnner,  X,  has  a  reaction  timo  of  0.13  of  a  secontl,  wbich 
^ives  him  au  advantage  of  more  tlian  0.1  second  over  bis  competitor."  Mj\ny  a  truth 
10  spoken  in  jest.  Such  a  recording  apparatus  for  oarsmen  bas  been  [danned,  but  has 
not  been  carried  out  because  of  tho  expense  of  preliminary  experiments.  Kecords 
on  the  i-eactiou  timo  of  runners  have  been  made  in  my  laboratory. 

The  subject  of  voluntary  motor  ability  is  at  jiresent  one  of  tlie  most  rapidly 
Advancing  departments  of  psychology.  Given  tho  will,  or  the  volition,  to  periorm 
an  act,  what  will  be  tho  result?  Our  rapidity  an<l  accuracy  of  action  dej)end  on 
attention,  fatigue,  and  habit.  Kapidity  is  nMiuircd  by  tbe  tyi)ewriter,  tbe  typesetter, 
the  stenographer^  the  violin  and  j)iano  jdayer,  thf  iunuer,  an<l  even  tbe  cigarette 
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girl,  who  works  by  the  piece.  Accuracy  is  the  essential  for  the  mechanic,  the  car- 
penter, the  draftsman,  the  chemist,  the  billiard  player,  the  blacksmith,  and  endless 
others.  (Jracefulness  in  voluntary  action  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  rapidity  and 
extent  of  movement ;  it  is  almot^t  entirely  a  psychological  affair.  Gracefulness  is  the 
condition  sine  qua  non  for  the  artist,  the  decorator,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  dancer, 
and  every  society  man  and  woman. 

What  Avould  be  more  natural  than  for  such  persons  to  inquire  of  psychology  con- 
cerning the  laws  covering  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  gracefulness!  Since  the  advent 
of  the  new  psychology  such  inquiries  do  not  remain  entirely  unanswered.  What  a 
mistake  it  is  to  train  a  child  to  an  occupation  for  which  he  has  no  qualifications! 
No  one  would  expect  a  color-blind  boy  to  become  a  great  artist,  or  a  girl  with  a 
swelling  on  the  vocal  cord  to  become  a  great  singer.  Yet  we  never  think  of  inquir- 
ing if  the  boy  who  is  studying  to  be  a  telegraph  operator  or  the  girl  who  goes  to  the 
expense  of  learning  typewriting  can  possibly  succeed.  Thrro  are  certain  boys  men- 
tally and  bodily  so  constituted  that  the  manipulation  of  the  telegraph  key  is  almost 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  end  in  the  telegrapher's  cramp,  which  puts  an  end  to  all 
future  use  of  the  key.  There  are  girls  so  constituted  that  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  typewriting  can  never  bo  made  to  go  fast  enoiigh  to  insure  a  respectable 
living.  There  are  mechanics  who  can  never  obtain  sufficient  control  over  their 
fingeis  to  do  any  accurate  work. 

Jreceived  not  long  ago  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  largo  numbers 
of  compositors  were  being  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  typesetting 
machines.  The  question  was  asked.  Could  the  psychologists  give  information 
regarding  the  qualities  necessary  fur  a  successful  operator  of  these  machines f  I 
suppose  tiie  idea  was  to  test  the  men  before  encouraging  them  to  learn  a  new  trade. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  the  replv  that  I  was  forced  to  give  to  one  of  the  first 
practical  bread-and-butter  questions  that  have  ever  been  put  to  the  psychologist. 
The  only  reply  possible  was  that  we  had  in  our  laboratories  the  means  of  investi- 
gating and  measuring  nearly  every  mentiil  and  physical  element  involved  in  the  case, 
e.  g.^  action,  reaction,  discrimination,  association,  attention,  fatigue;  that  number- 
less investigations  on  just  those  elements  had  been  made;  that  with  a  machine  and 
a  man  to  experiment  on  we  could  give  clear  and  definite  replies  on  every  point,  but 
that  no  psychologist  ha<l  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  how  rapidity  and 
accuracy  in  mental  operations  could  be  developed  by  training. 

The  judgment  of  distances  by  the  eye  has  received  much  attention.  Suppose  we 
take  a  line  witli  two  dots  on  it  and  try  to  put  another  dot  on  it  just  half  way  between 
the  two.  An  error  is  made  every  time.  The  average  of  the  errors  made  in  a  set  of 
experiments  's  characteristic  of  the  person  making  them.  It  will  vary  with  differ- 
ent i)ersons,  difterent  training,  fatigue,  worry,  inattention,  and  so  on.  The  practical 
man  or  woman  must  seek  to  reduce  this  error  as  much  as  possible.  Every  free-hand 
artist,  decorator,  sign  painter,  tinsmith,  and  bricklayer  depends  for  his  success  on 
his  accuracy  of  eye.  A  surgeon  with  a  large  average  error  will  be  liable  to  cut  an 
artery  that  ought  not  to  bo  touched ;  a  seamstress  will  make  uneven  stitches.  More 
than  half  the  value  of  manual  training  lies  in  the  education  of  the  eye  in  this  respect. 

1  have  thus  far  apparently  had  little  to  say  of  the  directly  educational  aj)plica- 
tions  of  psychology.  The  reason  is  this:  By  education  we  usually  mean  the  word- 
cram  and  mind-deformation  that  characterize  many  of  our  schools,  whereas  wo 
ought  to  include  every  lesson,  exercise,  game,  play,  sport,  or  occupation  that  develops 
and  improves  our  mental  and  bodily  powers.  There  is  as  much  education  in  play- 
ing (not  in  watching)  a  game  of  football  as  in  construing  a  book  of  Virgil.  Who 
will  say  that  training  in  rhythmic  action  and  gracefulness  shall  not  have  places  in 
Bchocd  beside  percentage  and  syntax!  The  close  conuection  that  has  arisen  between 
the  i)sychological  laboratory  and  the  gymnasium  is  an  event  whose  importance  can 
not  be  fully  foreseen.  The  education  of  men,  instead  of  bookworms  and  mummies, 
will  perhaps  find,  as  it  found  in  Greece,  one  of  its  chief  exponents  in  the  mental  and 
physical  training  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  new  psychology  has  not  hitherto  bothered  itself  with  practical  affairs,  and 
has  left  the  old  psychology  in  full  possession  of  the  schools.  Being  convinced  that 
the  future  of  laboratory  psycholoj^y  in  America  depends  on  the  recognition  of  its 
value  in  practical  school  work,  I  set  one  of  the  members  of  the  laboratory  at  work 
on  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  laws  of  mental  development  in  school  children. 
This  subject  was  chosen  as  being  the  first  object  of  attack;  for  before  we  can  with 
clear  consciences  attempt  to  train  the  mental  abilities  of  the  child  wo  must  know 
how  the  child's  mind  acts  and  how  it  grows.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on 
very  young  children,  but  although  the  school  children  have  been  repeatedly  meas- 
ured in  height,  weight,  and  so  on,  their  mental  powers  were  uninvestigated.  We 
have  for  the  first  time  carried  out  careful  measurements  on  the  mental  abilities  of 
school  children.  The  experiments  include  color  discrimination,  muscle  sense,  reac- 
tion time,  discrimination  time,  time  memory,  suggestibilitv,  rapidity  of  repeated 

ovemeiit,  fatigue  in  voluntary  movement,  and  the  usual  tm-ee  physical  measure- 
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ments.    The  results,  when  arranged  according  to  age,  show  new  and  unexpected 
laws  of  mental  development. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  experimental  psychology  can  be  directly  serviceable 
to  education.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  determine  by  actual  experiment  the 
best  methods  to  be  used  in  instruction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  number  of 
foreign  words  are  to  be  associated  with  a  number  of  English  words;  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  educator  to  know  how  this  is  usually  done,  ho  must  know  how  to  learn  to  do 
it  in  tho  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  effort.  With  this  in  view  I  once  made  a  few 
experiments,  not  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  any  definite  results,  but  merely  to  try 
if  there  might  not  be  a  way  of  "experimental  education."  On  each  of  eight  cards 
I  pasted  a  picture  and  a  Japanese  word  in  ordinary  roman  letters;  on  eight  more  I 
put  a  German  word  (the  experiments  were  made  in  Leipzig)  and  a  Japanese  word. 
The.se  were  shown  successively  several  times  to  another  person.  Two  days  afterwards 
half  of  each  card  was  shown  him,  and  ho  was  asked  to  tell  what  was  on  the  other 
half — e.  g.,  he  saw  a  picture,  and  had  to  give  the  Japanese  word  belonging  to  it. 
The  results,  for  which  I  do  not  in  tho  least  claim  scientiHe  accuracy,  can  be  arranged 
as  follows:  When  the  picture  was  shown  alone  and  the  word  demanded,  the  correct 
answer  was  given  three  times  out  of  eight;  when  the  (torman  word  was  shown,  not 
a  single  time  could  the  Japanese  word  be  given;  wh^n  the  Japanese  word  was  shown 
and  the  picture  demanded,  it  was  correctly  given  in  every  case  but  one,  whereas  the 
Japanese  word  was  able  to  call  up  a  German  word  only  three  times  out  of  eight. 
Now  suppose  that  this  series  of  experiments,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single 
occasion,  had  been  extended  till  the  results  could  claim  the  authority  of  numbers, 
then  we  could  lay  down  the  law  that  in  teaching  the  vocabularies  of  foreign  lan- 
guages more  than  three  times  as  rapid  progress  can  be  made  by  learning  from  pictures 
as  from  merely  placing  the  words  side  by  side.  That  is  what  everybody  would  expect ; 
but,  although  we  have  Ollendorfl's,  Ahn's,  and  a  dozen  more,  no  one  has  yet  produced 
a  reading  book  of  a  foreign  langauge  in  which  the  vocabulary  is  taught  by  arranging 
the  words  beside  little  pictures. 

Now  that  the  new  psychology  has  opened  the  way  in  a  new  education,  we  may 
hope  that,  before  long,  thoroughly  scientific  methods  of  instruction  will  be  intro- 
duced; that  the  worthless  subjects  taught  will  give  place  to  a  training  where  all  the 
powers  of  mind  will  be  properly  cultivated;  that  the  pounding  of  facts  into  the 
children  will  be  replaced  by  a  gentle  but  thorough  development  of  their  natural 
abilities — in  short,  that  school  will  no  longer  be  a  blight  to  child  life,  but  a  fostering 
institution  in  which  our  boys  and  ^irls  will  bloom  into  full  manhood  and  womanhood, 
fitted  to  be  citizens  of  our  country  and  t4)  succeed  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations 
that  await  them. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  education  must  be  based  on  psychology,  but  no  one  familiar 
with  our  present  educational  methods  would  suspect  that  the  fact  had  ever  been  dis- 
covered. Scientific  psychologists  have  not  troubled  themselves  about  every  day 
Sractical  affairs,  and  educators  have  been  content  with  the  antiquated  English  and 
^rman  psychology  served  up  to  them.  The  unbroken  series  of  magnificent  discov- 
eries of  experimental  psychology  are  unknown  outside  of  a  limited  circle,  and  Her- 
bartian  psychology  is  considered  the  very  newest  thing  for  educators.  Now,  Herbart 
was  the  John  tho  Baptist  of  the  new  psychology,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
psychologist  of  the  past,  except  Sir  William  Hamilton,  do  we  owe  the  freedom  of  psy- 
chology from  mystical  metaphysical  shackles — the  freedom  that  rendered  the  very 
existence  of  a  science  of  psychology  possible.  But  Herbart  died  in  1841,  and  the 
last  edition  of  his  great  work  on  psychology  was  published  in  1834.  Think  of  using 
a  text-book  on  chemistry  printed  sixty  years  ago!  Would  you  for  a  bodily  ailment 
call  in  a  physician  to  whom  the  medical  discoveries  of  the  last  half  century  were 
unknown?  The  very  spirit  of  Herbart  was  against  such  stagnation;  his  true  dis- 
ciples are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  slavish  readers  of  his  works,  but  in  oui 
laooratories.  Although  an  exx>erimentali8t  in  the  strictest  sense,  I,  at  least,  am  will- 
ing to  go  on  record  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  inestimable  services  to  psychology 
and  pedagogy.     As  for  the  English  psychology,  tho  less  said  the  better. 

The  new  psychology  has  arisen  within  the  last  forty  years.  From  Aristotle  and 
the  Stoics  to  Fechner,  Helmholtz,  and  Wundt,  there  is  practically  an  unfilled  gap  in 
the  history  of  psychology.  The  subject  shows,  as  education  must  also  soon  show- 
the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  awakenin|^  that  has  already  transformed 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  from  scholastic  disputations  into  live  sciences. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  a  short  cut  to  a  knowledge  of  men- 
tal life  ha<l  been  found  in  physiological  experimeuts  and  brain  dissections.  Cerebral 
physiology,  however,  has  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  introspective  psychology. 
On  the  contranr,  physiological  psychology — that  more  interesting  of  all  sciences 
which  treats  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  brain— presupposes  not  only  a  minute 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  brain,  but  also  a  well-developed  introspective  psychol- 
ogy with  carefully  ascertained  and  accurately  measured  facts.  The  confusion  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  with  neurological  laboratory,  and  of  experimental 
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paycliology  witU  pbysiolosical  .psychology ,  lias  led  to  the  popnlar  belief  that  we 
experiraeutalists  are  merely  disguised  materialists.  This  belief  has  beou  fofttered  by 
many  noii psychological  writers. 

The  faudamental  method  of  the  new  or  lalM)ratory  psychologists  does  not  diiFer 
from  the  method  of  Aristotle,  namely,  direct  observation  of  loots.  Galileo  modified 
this  method  for  physics  by  introduciuff  careful  experiment  and  measuremeut;  Fech- 
ner  did  the  same  for  psychology.  The  characteristic  of  the  new  i>8ychology  does 
not  lie  in  supplauting  introspection  by  some  materialistic  theory,  but  in  the  substi- 
tution of  accurate  and  trustworthy  introsi>ective  methods  for  the  guesswork  and 
speculation  of  the  past. 

To  the  seeker  for  knowledge  the  mediieval  psychology  had  nothiug  to  offer  but 
vague  and  wordy  discussions  of  the  ego,  the  self,  the  nature  of  mind,  the  coutinuitv 
of  cousciousneAS  during  sleep,  etc.,  which  were  as  far  removed  from  affairs  as  medi- 
jeval  metaphysics.  We  Americans  are  a  practical  people  and  apply  the  standard  of 
usefulness  even  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  new  psychology,  however,  is  not  afraid 
of  being  tested  in  this  way.  With  the  proper  laboratory  equipment  (we  need  as 
good  accommodations  and  apparatus  as  a  physical  laboratory)  and  with  enough 
earnest  scientific  workers  (of  whom  we  have  not  half  enough),  we  can  do  as  much 
for  education  and  mental  life  in.general  as  physics  does  for  railroads,  bridges,  and 
electrical  cngiuceriug.    (E.  W.  Scripture,  in  The  Forum.) 

Education  by  Plays  axd  Games. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  child-life  study 
is  the  monograph  on  education  by  plays  and  games,  by  G.  E.  Johnson,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. The  paper  ]>resent8  a  list  of  440  plays  and  gameii,  accompanied  by  the 
writer's  estimate  of  their  nature  as  instruments  of  mental  and  physical  training. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  says  as  to  the  nature  of  play  per  se: 

**  'Play  is  the  first  poetry  of  the  human  being.  It  is  the  working  off  at  once  of  the 
overflow  of  both  meutal  and  physical  powers.'  Thus  Kichter  defines  play.  Froebel 
says  it  is  the  self-active  representation  of  the  inner  from  inner  necessity  and  im- 
pulse. The  distinctive  characteristic  of  play  is  spontaneity.  In  the  above,  Richter 
emphasizes  the  spontaneity  which  is  dependent* upon  physical  condi lions.  Froe- 
bel, that  which  is  dependent  upon  the  mental  attitude.  In  the  henlthy  child  there  is 
a  constant  storing  up  and  expenditure  of  energy.  The  overfilled  or  rested  cells 
must  discharge.  They  may  bo  likened  to  an  intermittent  spring  which,  becoming  so 
full,  must  empty.  This  rhythmic  sequence  of  anabolism  and  katabolism  seems  to  be 
nature's  method  of  activity  for  the  securing  of  growth  and  development.  When 
katabolism  follows  spontaneously  upon  completed  anabolism,  the  discharge  is  accom- 
panied with  pleasure.  This  is  the  exuberance  of  life  which  impels  the  young  child 
to  leap  and  dance  with  no  apparent  object  but  that  of  motion.  The  very  discharge 
is  a  joy,  a  relief.  When  anabolism  is  incomplete  and  katabolism  takes  place,  or 
when  katabolism  is  induced  by  force  of  will  or  fear,  the  accompanying  conscious- 
ness is  one  of  unpleasantness  or  pain.  Compel  a  child  to  jump  rope  after  fatigue 
has  set  iu,  and  it  is  no  louger  pleasurable  but  paiuful.     Spontaneity  is  gone. 

"The  mental  attitude  is  no  less  important  than  the  physical  conditions  in  the 
spontaneity  of  an  activity.  The  physical  conditions  being  favorable,  the  distinction 
between  play  and  what  is  not  play  is  wholly  subjective,  a  question  of  *  mental 
attitude.'  Jnst  what  this  mental  attitude  is,  is  not  easy  to  define.  It  is  often 
capricious.  It  is  coincident  with  an  expectation  of  pleasure.  Mark  Twain  gives 
an  illustration  iu  'How  Tom  Sawyer  got  his  fence  whitewashed.'  Whitewash  wa« 
grinding  drudgery  to  Tom,  but  when  anticipations  of  pleasure  had  been  aroused  in 
his  playmates  and  they  had  taken  the  brush  at  the  sacrifice  of  sundry  trinkets, 
whitewashing  had  become  play.  It  generally  involves  imagination.  To  Mr.  Bolton 
is  due  this  story  of  a  stone  pile  which  a  father  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  his 
boys  to  remove:  Two  weeks  had  passed  and  the  pile  had  not  perceptibly  diminished. 
Kindling  a  brush  fire  in  the  ditch  where  the  stones  were  to  be  thrown,  and  impro- 
vising a  fire  engine  out  of  a  cart,  he  exclaimed :  *  Come,  boys,  here's  a  fire!  Let's  be 
firemen  and  put  it  out.  This  is  the  engine  and  these  are  buckets  of  water  (pointing 
to  the  stones).    Come  on ! '  And,  with  shouting  and  whistling  and  pufliug,  the  atones 
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wera  dragged  and  dumpeil  until  tbo  pile  had  diaappeared.  ^  Tbcro  is  alwaya  an 
nccompanying  mental  excitement  wliicb,  e&peoially  in  games^  is  largely  dne  to  an 
uucei'tainty  in  the  outcome.  Take  this  entirely  out  of  a  game  and  the  play  becomes 
insipid  monotony.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  a  boy  to  relieve  truly  drudg- 
ing  labor  by  fixing  beforehand  the  amount  to  be  done  at  a  certain  hour  and  raciug 
against  time.  It  must  await  present  interest.  Compel  a  boy  to  continue  quietly  his 
giimo  of  marbles  after  an  alarm  of  fire  has  sounded  in  bis  neighborhood  and  play 
has  changed  to  labor. 

*^In  play,  pleasure  always  accompanies  the  activity.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
some  additional  reward  resulting  from  the  activity.  In  labor,  the  reward  does  not 
accompany  but  follows  the  activity.  A  boy  plays  ball  and  pleasure  attends  every 
movement.  There  may  also  result  greatly  improved  health  and  skill  of  hand  and 
eye,  sometimes  even  a  pecuniary  reward.  A  boy  saws  wood  and  the  reward  is  the 
increase  of  strength  and  the  money  received.  Work  (effort  directed  to  an  end — 
Webster)  is  involved  in  both,  generally  to  a  greater  degree  in  play." 

Passing  then  to  the  etlucatibnal  importance  of  play,  the  author  continues : 

'*A  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  play  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
taachers.  Play  is  deserving  of  better  i*epute  than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
held,  and  labor  receives  often  a  praise  that  is  hardly  due.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
labor  for  the  sake  of  labor  any  more  than  there  is  virtue  in  self-denial  for  sclf-deniars 
sake,  or  virtue  in  being  miserable.  Work  is  the  honor  term.  Every  good  thing 
accomplished  in  life  is  accomplished  by  work,  but  this  work  may  often  be  the  work 
of  play  quite  as  well  as  the  work  of  labor.  Work  does  not  thereby  accomplish  more 
because  It  is  laborious  and  irksome.  As  Dr.  Brinton  says:  'The  measure  of  value 
of  work  is  the  amount  of  play  there  is  in  it,  and  the  measure  of  value  of  play  is  tlte 
amount  of  work  there  is  in  it.' 

"From  the  very  fact  that  Joyousnoss  aids  the  anabolic  processes,  while  pain 
retards,  the  more  i)lay  the  more  work  and  the  more  power  to  work,  the  more  labor 
the  less  work  and  the  less  power  to  work.  Kvery  effort  to  make  attractive  and  inter- 
esting the  school  work  of  children,  every  effort  to  bring  the  ortler  of  studies  into 
lino  w  ith  the  child*s  present  interest  and  stage  of  development,  is  a  recognition  of 
this.  For  the  success  of  teaching,  b^h  as  to  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  and 
the  discipline  received,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  all  possible  jday  in  the  work. 
Nobody  will  deny  that  the  intensity  of  the  activity  in  any  exercise  and  the  benefi- 
cence of  its  results  increase  with  the  pleasure  involved.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that 
no  one  ever  made  marked  progress  in  a  study  he  detested,  or  rose  high  in  a  profes- 
sion ho  never  enjoyed.  The  men  who  have  stood  high  have  been  thone  who  played, 
as  well  as  plied  their  trades  and  professions.  Stupidity  is  but  another  name  for 
eamai,  and  brightness  for  interest.  *  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,' 
is  as  true  a  pedagogical  aphorism  as  ever  was  written.  To  acquire  alert  minds  chil- 
dren must  be  alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct  of  a  young  child  and  \o\\  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength. 

"It  is  to  be  regrettid  that  in  our  public  school  system  the  iday  instinct  of  the 
child  does  not  find  more  room  for  expression.  In  many  schools  the  ofiicoof  the  play- 
ground is  to  counteract  the  stultifying  effects  of  the  sehoolroom.  *If,*  as  Schiller 
says,  'man  is  wholly  man  only  when  he  jdays,*  wo  err  in  hoping  to  make  a  child 
more  of  a  man  while  we  force  him  from  the  truest  expression  of  himself. 

"  It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that  the  child  should  early  be  taught  to  distinguish 
between  play  and  labor  and  bravely  undergo  the  latter,  for  ho  must  labor  and  not 
play  through  life;  that  great  men  have  always,  *  while  others  slept,  toiled  upward 
in  the  night.*    Certainly  work  must  bo  done  at  all  hazards;  if  not  in  play,  then  in 


'This  story  was  taken  from  the  records  of  children  in  possession  of  the  Graduates' 
Association  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
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labor.  But  the  child  should  not  be  led  to  expect  a  life- of  toil.  Rather  ho  should  b6 
taught  that  a  life  of  play- work  is  the  ideal,  and  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  seek  it. 

•'There  is  no  proof  that  great  men  'toiled  upward  in  the  night/  except  as  they 
were  borne  over  the  drudgery  in  the  eagerness  of  their  interest,  as  a  tennis  player 
again  and  again  'bhacks'  the  widely-batted  tennis  ball.  It  was  the  labor  involved 
in  play.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  great  man  ever  accomplished  his  lifo  work  without 
having  reached  a  play  interest  in  it.  The  power  of  work  and  endurance  said  to  be 
acquired  by  the  conscientious  student  in  undergoing  drudgery  never  equals  that 
which  is  his  when  his  work  is  no  longer  labor,  but  play.  Mr.  Yoder,  in  his  Study  of 
the  Boyhood  of  Great  Men,  skows  that  as  boys  they  not  only  revolted  sometimes 
against  the  routine  of  uninteresting  work  and  followed  their  own  inclinations,  but, 
much  more,  they  found  play  in  a  work  or  work  in  a  play  that  disciplined  those  pow- 
ers which  made  them  famous  as  men.  Dickens  playing  for  days  that  he  was  some 
character  of  whom  he  had  read,  Darwin  with  his  passion  for  collections,  Stephenson 
with  his  boilers,  Tennyson  and  Emerson  writing  rhymes  for  fun,  Washington  play- 
ing soldier,  Kingsley  preaching  little  sermons,  Miss  Alcott  with  pencil  and  paper, 
are  illustrations. 

**Much  has  been  said  by  educators  in  regard  to  tlie  importance  of  the  play  instinct 
in  education.  Plato :  '  Education  should  begin  with  the  right  direction  of  children's 
sports.*  1  'The  plays  of  children  should  be  subject  to  laws.''^  'The  plays  of  chil- 
dren should  be  along  the  liue  of  their  future  occupations.' '  '  Do  not  use  compul- 
sion, but  let  education  be  a  sort  of  amusement.'  ^  Aristotle:  'Children  should  have 
entertaining  employment.' ••  Quintilian:  'Instruction  should  be  amusing  to  the 
child.'  Feuelon:  'Plays  arc  efficacious  in  education.'^  Rabelais:  ' Studies  should  be 
made  amusing  and  interesting.'  Locke :  '  The  chief  art  is  to  make  all  that  children 
have  to  do  sport  and  play.'^  Kichter:  'The  plays  of  children  are  as  serious  and 
full  of  meaning  in  themselves  and  in  reference  to  their  future  as  ours  are  to  us.'' 
Froebel;"  'Play  is  the  purest,  most  spiritual  activity  of  men  at  this  stage,  and  at 
the  same  time  typical  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  of  inner  hidden  natural  life  in  men 
and  all  things.  It  holds  the  sources  of  all  that  is  good.  The  plays  of  children  are 
the  germinal  leaves  of  all  later  life.*" 

'  Laws,  I,  &43. 

'Laws,  VII,797. 

*Rep.,  VII,  537. 

"Pol.  Book,  VII,  17. 

*For  this  and  following  see  translator's  note,  Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  Inter- 
national Education  Series,  pp.  22, 23. 

'Locke,  as  well  as  Basedow,  invented  games  for  teaching  letters  and  reading,  and 
suggested  others. 

'Lev ana.  Chap.  Ill,  Frag.  III. 

'Education  of  Man,  $  30. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
NAME    REGISTER.* 


I. — Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


I 


Address. 


John  O.  Turner Moutgomery,  Ala 


Sheldon  Jackson . 
F.  J.  Netherton.. 


Sitka,  Alaska. 
Mesa,  Ariz 


Junius  Jordan >  Littlo  Rock,  Ark . 


Samuel  T.  Black.. 
Mrs.  A.J.  Peavcy. 
C.  D.Hine. 


Sacramento,  Cal  , 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn  . . 


C.  C.  Tindal.. 
W.B.Powell. 
W.  N.  Sheats . 


Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.'C  . 
Tallahassee,  Fla  . . 


Gostavus  R.  Glenn 
C.  A.  Forseman .... 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Boise  City,  Idaho  , 


Samuel  M.  Inglis 

D.M.  Geeting 

Henry  Sabin 

Edmund  Stanley 

Ed.  Porter  Thompson.. . 
A.  D.  Lafargue 


Springfield,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Topcka,  Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La  . 


W.W\  Stetson 

E.B.  Prettyman 

Frank  A.  Hill 

Henry  R.  Pattcngill . . . 
I 

W.  W.  Pendergast ' 

J.  R.  Preston 


Augusta,  Mo... 

Baltimore,  Md  . 

Boston,  Mass  . . 

Lansing,  Mich  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 
Jackson,  Miss  . 


John  R.  Kirk  . 
E.A.  Steere... 


Jefferson  City,  Mo  . 
Helena,  Mont 


H.R.Corbett.. 
H.C.  Cutting.. 
Fred.  Gowing  , 
A.  B.Poland... 


Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Concord,  N.  H 

Trenton,  N.  J 

1  Including  all  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  up  to  May,  1805. 


Oflftcial  desi-^natiou. 


Stato  superintendent  of   educa> 

tion. 
General  agent  of  education. 
Superintc'udent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Stiite  superintendent   of  public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 
Do. 
Superintendent  of  District  schoola 
State  superintendent    of    public 

instruction. 
State  school  commissioner. 
State  superintendent    of    public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
State  superintendent  of   educa- 
tion. 
Stato  superintendent  of  common 

schools. 
Stato   superintendent  of   x>ublic 

instruction. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 
State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 
Do. 
State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 
State  superintendent  of    public 

schools. 
State    superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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I. — Chief  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


Name. 


Amado  Chaves 

Charles  R.  Skinucr  . 


Jqhu  C.  Scarborough  , . . 

Miss  Emma  F.  Bates 

Oscar  T.  Corson 


E.  D.  Cameron . 
G.  M.  Irwiu  . . . 


Natbau  C.  Schaeffer 

Thomas  B.  Stock  well ... 
W.  D.  Mayfield 


Frank  Crane 

Frank  M.  Smith 
J.  M.  Cariisle... 


T.B.  Lewis 

Ma«on  S.  Stone . 

John  E.  Massey. 


C.W.Bean 

Virgil  A.  Lewis. 


J.Q.Emery 

Miss  Estelle Keel. 


Address. 

Santo  Fe,  N.  Mox . 

Albany,  N.  Y..... 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak . 
Colombus,  Ohio  .. 

Guthrie,  Okla  .... 

Salem,  Oreg 

Harrisburg,  Pa  . . . 
Providence,  R.  I . . 
Columbia,  S.C 

Pierre,  S.  Dak  .... 

Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

Austin,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

MontpcUer,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 

Olympia,  Wash .  - . 
Charleston,  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wy o . . . 


Official  designation. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of   public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 

State    commissioner  of   common 
schools. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  8U])erintendent  of   public 
instruction. 
Do. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 

State    snperintendent  of   educa- 
tion. 

State  snperintendent  of    public 
instruction. 

State  snperiatcudent  of  pnblie 
schools. 

State  superintendent  of   pBblie 
in«truction. 

Commissioner  of  schools. 

State  snperintendent  of  ediiea* 
tion. 

State   superintendent  of   pnblic 
instruction. 
Do. 

State     superintendent    of     free 
schools. 

State  superintendent  of  pnblic 
schools. 

State  saperintendeiit   of   public 
instruction. 


II. — City  Superintendents. 


ALABAMA. 


Auniston,  H.  C.  Gunnels.' 
Bessemer,  W.  H.  Harwell. 
Birmingham,  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Eufaula,  William  I).  Jelks. 
Florence,  H.  C.  Gilbert. 


Huntsville,  Sydney  J.  Mayhew. 
Mobile^  John  D.  Yerby. 
Montgomery,  C.  L.  Floyd. 
Sclroa,  Lonis  E.  Jeffries. 
Tuscaloosa^  James  II.  Foster. 


AlUZOXA. 

Tucson, 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith,  J.  L.  Holloway. 
Helena,  John  Caldwell  Davidson. 
Hot  Springs,  George  B.  Cook. 


Little  Rock,  J.  R.  RightseU. 
Pino  Bluff,  Mrs.  Ruth  McBrido. 


•  Principal. 
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CALIFOHNIA. 


Alameda,  D.  J.  .Sullivan. 
Berkeley,  S.  D.  Waterman. 
Eureka,  G.  W.  Warren. 
Fresuo,  T.  L.  Heaton. 
Los  Angeles,  P.  W.  Search. 
Kapa  City,  J.  L.  Shearer. > 
Oakland,  J.  W.  McClymonds. 
Pasadena,  James  D.  Graham. 
Riverside,  Eli  F.  Brown. 
Sacramento,  O.  W.  Eric  wine. 


San  Bernardino,  W.  Scott  Thomas. 
San  Diego,  Eugene  Do  Bum. 
San  Francisco,  Andrew  J.  Moulder. 
Sau  Jose,  Frank  P.  Russell. 
Santa  Barbara,  C.  Y.  Roop. 
San tfi  Cruz,  D.  C.  Clark. 
Santa  Rosa,  Frederic  L.  Bork. 
Stockton,  James  A.  Barr. 
Yallejo,  L.G.  Harrier. 


COLORADO. 


Aspen,  John  F.  Keating. 
Colorado  Springs,  P.  K.  Pattison. 
Denver:  District  No.  1,  Aaron  Gove. 

District  No.  2,  L.  C.  Greenlee. 

District    No.    17,     J.    H.    Van 
Sickle. 


Leadville,  J.  P.Jackson. 
Pueblo-    District  No.    1,   James   S.   Mc- 
Clung. 
District  No.  20,  H.  E.  Robbins. 
Trinidad,  Eugene  C.  Stevens. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia,  W.  H.  Angleton. 
Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Deane. 
Bristol,  James  F.  Williams. 
Danbury,  A.  C.  Hubbard.- 
Derby,  J.  W.  Peck. 
Enfield,  James  B.  Houston.*' 
Greenwich,  Georgo  P.  Fisher. 
Hartford,  John  H.  Brocklesby. 
Manchester,  Robert  P.  Bissell. 
Moriden,  J.  T.  Peitcc. 
Middle  town,  Walter  B.  Ferguson. 
New  Britain,  J.  N.  Bartlett. 


New  Haven,  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 
New  London,  Charies  B.  Jennings.^ 
Norwalk,  Charles  Olmstead.- 
Norwich,  N.  L.  Bishop. 
Rock vi lie,  I.  M.  Agard. 
Stamford,  Everett  C.  Willard. 
Torrington,  Edwin  II.  Forbes. 
Wallingford,  Daniel  R.  Knight.* 
Watcrbury,  M.  S.  Crosby. 
Windham,  Georgo  L.  Storrs.* 
Winchester,  George  F.  Prentiss.^ 


DELAWARE. 

New  Castle,  Allen  H.  Knapp.  Wihuhi^hju,  l^avid  \\\  lliuiart 

DISiraCT   0¥    con  MIUA. 


Washington,  William  B.  Powell  fsttper- 
intcndont  of  public  schools). 


WxHbiij^tuu,  G.  F*  T.  Cook  (tnptjfin* 

luudcnt  of  colfireil  m^Utmlwj. 


Jacksonville,  Joel  D.  Mead.* 
Key  West,  C.  F.  Kcmp.^ 
Pensacola,  N.  B.  Cook.' 


Albany,  J.  S.  Davis. 
Americus,  William  Harper, 
Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.  F.  Slaton. 
Augusta,  Law  ton  B.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  I.  Branham. 


LCIUIUA. 

St-  Aligns  lino,  Walter  E 
TaniiKfcj  L*  VV,  Biu^hholK, 


I 


UrOllGIA. 

UoluinbiiSj  Homer  \Vrij{' 

Clrinin,  HotUwoll  Grfihit 
M:ut{iu,  D.  q.  Abhi>M 

Suviihmihi 
ThrjinaivElJ^ 


•  Principal. 

•Secretary  board  of  Hchool  vitivtrf^ 

*  Acting;  school  visitor. 
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ILUXOIS. 


Alton,  Robert  A.  Haight. 
Aurora:  District  No.  5  (East  Side),  J.  H. 
Freeman. 
District  No.  4  (West  Side), A.  V. 
Greeuman. 
Austin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Bcardstown,  M.  Moore. 
Belleville,  H.  D.  Updike. 
Bloomiugton,  E.  M.  Van  Petten. 
Braidwood,  C.  F.  Vau  Doren. 
Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Cleudenen. 
Canton,  C.  M.  Bardwell. 
Central ia,  D.  W.  Creekmur. 
Champaign,  C.  A.  Bowsber. 
Charleston,  J.  W.  Ilenninger. 
Chicago,  Albert  G.  I^aue. 
Danville,  Josoph  Carter. 
Decatur,  E.  A.  Gaatman. 
Dixon,  W.  H.  Williamson. 
Dnquoin,  J.  E.  Wootei-s. 
East  St.  Louis :  District  No.  1,  James  P. 
Slade. 
District  No.   2,  rang©  9, 

Hnrry  Todd.» 
District  No.  2,  range  10, 
T.  J.  McDouougb.' 
Elgin,  H.  F.  Derr. 

Evanstou:    District    No.    1,    Homer    H. 
Kingsley. 
District  No.  2,  F.  W.  Nichols. 
District  No.  3,  A.  J.  Snyder. 


Freeport,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Galena,  1.  C.  Baker. 
Galesburg,  William  L.  Steele. 
Jacksonville,  John  R.  Long. 

Joliot, . 

Kanknkeo,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kewunee,  K.  C.  Rosseter. 
La  Salle,  L.  A.  Thomas. 
Lincoln,  A.  L.  Anderson. 
Litchfield,  J.  E.  Bryan. 
Macomb,  S.  F.  Hall. 
Mattoon,  B.  F.  Armitage. 
Moline,  H.  M.  SlauBon. 
.Monmouth,  James  C.  Bums. 
Oak  Park,  W.  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa, . 

Pana:  West  Side,  L.  S.  Ham.« 

East  Side,  W.  T.  Gooden.« 
Paris,  W.  W.  Black. 
Pekin,  F.  W.  Reubclt. 
Peoria,  Newton  Charles  Dougherty. 
Peru,  Fred.  W.  Smedlcy. 
Quincy,  T.  W.  Macfall. 
Rock  Island,  S.  S.  Kemble. 
Hockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Springfield,  J.  H.  Collins. 
Sterling:  District  No.  1,  W.  T.  Tuttle. 

District  No.  3,  H.  L.  Chaplin. 

District  No.  8,  S.  B.  Hunt. 
Streator,  J.  N.  Patrick. 
Waukegan,  Frank  H.  Hall. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Bloomington,  D.  W.  Leonard. 
Brazil,  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  John  A.  Carnagey. 
Connersville,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 
Crawfordsville,  Isaac  M.  Wellington. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansville,  William  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayne,  John  8.  Irwin. 
Frankfort,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
Goshen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Greeuca»»tle,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Belman. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis,  D.  K.  Goss. 
Jeffersonvillc,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokomo,  H.  G.  Woody. 
La  Fayette,  Edward  Ayres. 
Laporte,  James  F.  Knight. 


'  Principal. 


I  Lawrenceburg,  W.  H.  Rucker. 
]  Logansport,  Albert  H.  Douglass. 

Madison,  David  M.  (Meeting. 
I  Marion,  W.  1).  Weaver. 
I  Michigan  City,  Edward  Boyle. 
I  Mount  Vernon,  H.  P.  Leavenworth. 

Muncie,  W.  R.  Snyder. 

New  Albany,  W.  H.  Hershman. 
,  Peru,  W.R.J.  Stratford. 
j  Richmond,  Justin  N.  Study. 

Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery 
;  Shelby  ville,  J.  H.Tomlin. 
I  South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
,  Terro  Haute,  William  IT.  Wiley. 

Valparaiso,  William  H.  Banta. 
,  Vineennes,  Albert  E.  Humke. 
'  \y abash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
I  Washington,  W.  F.  Axtell. 


•  Suporvisioj;  i>riQoipaI. 
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Atlantic,  H.  G.  Lamson. 

Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 

Burlington,  Charles  Eldred  Shelton. 

Cedar  Kapida,  J.  F.  Merrill. 

Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 

Council  BlnflTs,  Hugh  W.  Sawyer. 
Creston,  H.  B.  Larraboe. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Des  Moines:  East  Side,  Amos  Hiatt. 

West  Side,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 
North  Side,  O.  E.  Smith. 
Dubuque,  Tliomas  Hardie.^ 
Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  Wildes. 


Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Morrill. 
Iowa  City,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk,  O.  W.  Weycr. 
LeMars,  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  E.T.FitcL. 
Marsballtown,  C.  P.  Kogers. 
Mason  City,  A.  R.  Sale. 
Muscatine,  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  C.  Scott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
SiouxCity,  H.E.  Kratz. 
Waterloo :  East  Side,  F.  J.  Sessions. 

yVest  Side,  George  A.  Bateman. 


KANSAS. 


Argentine,  Charles  K.  Sator. 
Arkansas  City,  T.  W.  Conway. 
Atchison,  J.  II.  Glotfelter. 
Emporia,  John  Dietrich. 
Fort  Scott,  Guy  P.  Benton. 
Hutchinson,  George  W.  Winans. 
Junction  City,  George  W.  Kendrick. 
Kansas  City,  L.  L.  L..IIanks. 
Lawrence,  Edmund  Stanley. 
Leavenworth,  James  E.  Klock. 


Newton,  J.  W.  Cooper. 
Ottawa,  Frank  P.  Smith. 

Parsons, . 

Pittsburg,  D.  A.  Cooper. 

Sal  in  a, . 

Topoka,  William  M.  Davidson. 
Wellington,  H.F.M.  Bear. 
Wicliita,  William  Ricbardson. 
Winfield,  J.  W\  Spindler. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland,  John  G.  Crabbe. 
Bowling  Green,  W.  B.  Wylie. 
Covington,  W.  C.  Warfield. 
Dayton,  R.  M.  Mitcbell. 
Frankfort,  McHenry  Rhoads. 
Henderson,  Edward  S.  Clark. 
Hopkinsville,  Charles  H.  Dietrich. 
Lexington,  William  Rogers  Clay. 


Baton  Rouge,  Fred  J.  Tunnard.  ^ 
New  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 


Aiibnrn,  W.  W.  Stetson. 
Ahj;? UHtit,  J.  Frank  Leland.  * 
htingot,  M\m  Miiry  S.  J^uow, 
Halli,  J.  C.  PbilUpa. 
Btafct,  O.  C.  Ev»ijs. 
Biild*?rora,  Riiynl  E,  (lonbl. 


Louisville,  George  H.  Tiugley,  jr. 
Maysville,  J.  II.  Blatteiuan. 
Newport,  John  Burke. 
Owensboro,  James  McGinniss. 
Paducah,  George  O.  Mc Broom. 
Paris,  E.  W.  Weaver. 
Richmond,  J.  D.  Clark. 
Winchester,  C.  E.  Lyddano. » 


LOUISIANA. 

i  Sbroveport,  John  L.  Hargrove. 


MAINE. 


Kllsvvortb,  E.  \\\  Lord. 
<inriHhf'r,  Jmui.'^  AI,  Larrabee.  ^ 
fjt^wlstmit  W.  W.  Stetson, 
rnrtliihd,  Diljinibt  M.  Lord. 
RcH^kliithl,  tTiiliu  IL  I'linton. 
Jobri  S.  Lo")^L\ 
'ilU%  J.  IL  tihiiK'burd. 


i.4iifttj. 
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MAKYLANI). 


AiinapoliB,  John  C.  Bannou.  * 
Bnltinioro,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  L.  Bryan. 


('umbcrland,  H.  G.  Weimer. ' 
Frederick,  Ephraim  L.  Boblitz.  * 
Hagerstowu,  George  C.  Pearson. ' 


MASSACHrSRTTS. 


Adams,  Walter  P.  Beckwith. 
Amesbury,  Frank  Savage.  '^ 
Attlcboro,  J.  O.  Tiftnny. 
Beverly,  Adelbcrt  Leon  Saftbrd. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  Kussell. 
Brookliuo,  Samuel  T.  Dntton. 
Cambridge,  Francis  Cogswell. 
Chelsea,  Ebeu  II.  Davis. 
Chicopeo,  R.  11.  Perkins. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Dan  vers,  W.  A.  Baldwin. 
Dcdham,  Roderick  Whittelsey  Iline. 
Everett,  liandall  J.  Condon. 
Fall  River,  William  C.  Bates. 
Fitchburg,  Joseph  G.  Edgerley. 
Framinghani,  Orville  W.  Collins. 
Gardner,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney. 
Haverhill,  Albert  L.  Bartlett. 
Holyokc,  Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 
Hyde  Park,  Richard  M.  Johnson.' 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Lowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Orsanius  B.  Bruce. 
Maiden,  Charles  A.  Daniels. 
Marblehead,  Henry  31.  Walradt. 

Adrian,  (ieor;;e  W.  Walker. 
Alpena,  L.  S.  Norton. 
Ann  Arbor,  Walter  S.  Perry. 
An  Sable,  K.  M.  Hartman. 
Battle  Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury. 
Bay  City,  John  A.  Stewart. 
Big  Rapids,  James  R.  Miller. 
Cadillac,  George  R.  Cattou. 
Cheboygan,  William  C.  Thompson, 
('oldwater,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 
Detroit,  W.  E.  Robinson. 
P^scanaba,  S.  Sterrett  Beggs. 
Flint,  II.  R.  Hathaway, 
firand  Haven,  J.  B.  Estabrook. 
Grand  Rapids,  W.  W\  Chalmers. 
Ionia,  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  E.  F.  Abernethy. 
Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wright. 

Ishpeming, . 

Jackson :  District  No.  1,  Thomas  L.  Evans. 
District  No.  17.  M.  L.  Palmer. 


Marlboro,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
Med  ford,  Ephraim  Hunt. 
Melrose,  Benjamin  F.  Robinson. 
Milford,  S.  F.  Blodgett. 
Natick,  Frank  E.  Parlin. 
New  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 
Newburyport,  W^illiam  P.  Lunt. 
Newton,  George  I.  Aldrich. 
North  Adams,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey. 
Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease. 
Peabody,  John  B.  Gifford. 
PittsOWd,  Eugene  Bout^. 
Plymouth,  Francis  J.  Heavens. 
Quiney,  II.  W.  Lull. 
Salem,  John  W.  Perkins. 
Somerville,  Gordon  A.  South  worth. 
Southbridge,  John  T.  Clarke. 
Spencer,  Wyman  C.  Fickett. 
Springfield,  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
Stoncbam,  Sarah  A.  Lynde.  ' 
Taunton,  C.  F.  Boyden. 
Waltham.  Henry  Whittemore. 
Watertown,  George  R.  Dwelley. 
Westfield,  G.  H.Danforth. 
Weymouth,  I.  M.  Norcroes. 
Wobum,  Thomas  Emerson. 
Worcester,  Clarence  F.  Carroll. 


MicmcjAN. 


Kalamazoo,  O,  E.  Latham. 
Lansing,  Charles  O.  Hoyt. 
Ludington,  H.  T.  Blo«lgett. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Marquette,  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Menominee,  O.  J.Woodley. 
Monroe,  A.  W.  Tresslcr. 
Mount  Clemens,  F.  C.  Price. 
Muskegon,  David  MacKenzie. 
Negauncc,  F.  D.  Davis. 
Niles,  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pontine,  F.  E.  Converse. 
Port  Huron,  James  H.  Beazell. 
Saginaw:  East  Side,  A.  S.  W^hitncy. 

West  Side,Edwin  C.Thompson. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  A.  Jay  Murray. 
Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn 

West  Bay  City, . 

Ypsilanti,  M.  A.  WTiitney. 


»  County  Bchool  examiner.    '  Chairman  of  the  scliool  comxuittce.    ■  Secretary  of  th^  school  cpmroittee. 
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anXNESOTA. 


Anoka,  Zenas  N.  Vanghn. 
Hrainerd,  B.  T.  Hathaway. 
Diilutb,  Robert  E.  Denfield. 
Faribault,  George  A.  Franklin. 
Mankato,  George  F.  Kenaston. 
Minneapolis,  C.  M.  Jordan. 


Columbus,  J.  M.  Barrow. 
Greenville,  E.  E.  Buss. 
Jackson, ■ . 


Red  Wing,  G.  O.  Brohougb. 
Rochester,  F.  D.  Budlong. 
St.  Cloud,  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
Stillwater,  M.  A.  Stoue. 
Winona,  Buel  T.  Davis. 


BUSSISSIPPI. 


Meridian,  Andrew  A.  Kincannon. 

Natchez,  I.  W.  Henderson. 

Vicksburg,  Charles  Pendleton  Kemper. 


MISSOUUI. 


Boonville,  F.  W.  Ploger. 
Brookficld,  E.  L.  Joyce. 
Cape  Girardeau,  T.  E.  Joyce. 
Carthage,  J.  M.  White. 
Chillicothe,  W.  F.  Jamison. 
Clinton,  Charles  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia,  James  S.  Stokes. 
Fulton,  John  Patrick  Goss. 
Hannibal,  R.  B.  D.  Simonson. 
Independence,  William  F.  Bahlmann. 
Jefferson  City,  J.  U.  White. 

Joplin, Brown. 

Kansas  City,  James  M.  Greenwood. 
Lexingtcm,  H.  D.  Pemand. 
Louisiana,  A.  P.  Settle. 


Marshall,  R.  H.  Emberson. 
Mary  ville,  A.  E.  Clarendon. 
Mexico,  D.  A.  McMillan. 
Moberly,  J.  T.  Muir. 
Nevada,  W.  J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill,  J.  P.  Thurmau. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  Joseph,  Edward  B.  Neely. 
St.  Louis,  Edward  H.  Long. 
Sedalia,  George  V.  Buchanan. 
Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 
Trenton,  H.  E.  DuBois. 
Warrensburg,  F.  E.  Holiday. 
Webb  City,  W.  J.  Stevens. 


Butto  City,  J.  P.  Hendricks. 


Beatrice,  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 
Fremont,  Daniel  Miller. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  Barr. 
Hastings,  Edwin  N.  Brown. 
Kearney,  Jesse  T.  Morey. 


MONTANA. 

Helena,  R.  G.  Young. 

NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln,  Frank  Strong. 
Nebraska  City,  W.  H.  Skinner. 
Omaha,  Albert  P.  Marble. 
Plattsmouth,  Frank  C.  McClellan. 
South  Omaha,  A.  A.  Monroe. 


NEVADA. 

Virginia  City,  C.  E.  Mack. 

NEW   UAMP8IIIUE. 


Concord.  Lonis  J.  Rundlett. 
Dover,  Channing  Folsom. 
Keene,  T.  W.  Harris. 
Manchester,  William  E.  Buck. 


Nashua,  James  H.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth,  J.  Cliflford  Simpson. 
Rochester,  Henry  Kimball. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


Atlantic  City,  William  B.  Loudenslagcr. 
Bayonno,  Charles  M.  Davis. 
Borden  to  WD,  William  Macfarland.^ 
Bridgetou,  John  S.  Turner. 
Burlington,  WMlbur  Watts.* 
Camden,  Martin  V.  Bergen. 
Elizabeth,  Warren  R.  Dix. 
Gloucester  City,  J.  C.  Stiuson. 
Kackeusack,  C.  D.  Bogart.* 
Harrison,  John  Dwyer.* 
Hoboken,  David  E.  Rue. 
Jersey  City,  Henry  Snyder. 
Larabertville,  Levi  Brown. 
Long  Branch,  C.  Gregory. 
Millville,  E.  C.  Stokes. 
Morristown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 


Now  Brunswick,  George  G.  Ryan. 
Newark,  William  N.  Barringer. 
Orange,  Usher  W.  Cutts. 
Passaic,  H.  H.  Hutton. 
Paterson,  J.  A.  Reinhart. 
Perth  Amboy,  Adrian  Lyon. 
Phillipsburg,  H.  Budd  Howell. 
Plainfield,  Henry  M.  Maxson. 
Rah  way,  H.  B.  Rollinson. 
Red  Bank,  Charles  D.  Warner. 
Salem,  Morris  H.  Stratton. 
South  Amboy,  W.  L.  Heineken.* 
Trenton,  Leslie  C.  Pierson ;  B.C.Gregory.* 
Town  of  Union  (Hudson  County),  Otto 
Ortel.=» 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe,  U.  T.  Curran. 


NEW   YOKK. 


Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Albion,  Freeman  A.  Greene. 

Amsterdam,  District  No.  8,  J.  W.  Kimball. 
District  No.  11,  John  G.  Ser- 
viss. 

Auburn,  Benjamin  B.  Snow. 

Batavia,  John  Kennedy. 

Binghamton,  Marcus  W.  Scott. 

Brooklyn,  William  H.  Maxwell. 

Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 

Canandaigua,  Henry  L.  Taylor. 

Catskill,  Edwin  S.  Harris 

Cohoes,  George  E.  Dixon. 

College  Point,  Mary  L.  Lyles. 

Coming,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

Cortland,  C.V.  Coon. 

Dunkirk,  John  W.  Babcock. 

Edgewater,  District  No.  2,  J.  Hall  Bur- 
dick.< 
District  1,  J.  W.  Barris.* 
District  No.  — ,  S.  J.  Pardee." 

Elmira,  Elias  J.  Beardsley. 

Flushing,  John  J.  Chickering. 

Fulton,  B.  G.  Clapp.' 

Geneva,  William  H.  Truesdale. 

Glens  Falls,  Sherman  W^illiams. 

Gloversville,  James  A.  Estee. 

Grcenbush,  H.  R.  Jolley. 

Green  Island,  James  Heatly. 


Haverstraw,  L.  O.  Markham.* 

Hempstead,  Wallace  S.  Newton.* 

Hoosick  Falls,  Arthur  G.  Clement. 

Hornollsville,  William  R.  Prentice. 

Hudson,  William  S.  Hallenbeck. 

Ilion,  Judson  1.  Wood. 

Ithaca,  Luther  C.  Foster. 

Jamaica,  District  No.  4,  William  J.  Bal- 
lard. 
District  No.  7,  Cyras  E.  Smith. ' 

Jamestown,  Rovillus  R.  Rogers. 

Johnstown,  William  S.  Snyder. 

Kingston,  ''Kingston    Schdbl   District." 
Charles  M.  Ryon. 

District  No.  2, . 

District  No.  3,  Henry  Powers.^ 
District  No.  4,  Egbert  Lewis.* 

Lansingburg,  George  F.  Sawyer. 

Little  Falls,  Thomas  A.  Caswell. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Long  Island  City,  John  E.  Shull. 

Lyons,  W.  H.  Kinney. 

M alone,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Matteawan,  G.  R.  Miller.' 

Medina,  Henry  Pease. 

Middletown,  James  F.  Tnthill. 

Mount  Vernon,  Charles  E.  Nichols. 

Now  Brighton,  Julia  K.  West.* 

New  Rochelle,  Isaac  E.  Young. 


•  Principal. 

•Supervising  principal. 
•Post-oftlce,  Wecbawken. 


*  Portt-officc.  Stapluton. 

»  Post-office,  Tliompkinsviilo. 

•Post  office,  Kosebank. 


*  Post-office,  Woodhaven. 
■  School  commissioner. 
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NEW  YORK — contiiined. 


New  Yorlv,  John  Jasper. 

New  burg,  K.  V.  K.  Mont  fort. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  L.  Benbam. 

North  Tonawanda,  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich,  Elbert  W.  Griffith. 

Nyack,  Ira  II.  Lawton. 

Ogdensbnrg,  Barney  Wbitney. 

Olean,  Fox  Ilolden. 

Oneida,  Frank  W.  Jennings. 

Oneonta,  Nathaniel  N.  Bull. 

Oswego,  George  E.  Bullis. 

Owego,  Edwin  P.  Rccordon. 

Peekskill,  District  No.  7  (Drum  IHU  Dis- 
trict), John  Millar. 
District  No.  8  (Oakside   Dis- 
trict), A.  D.  Dunbar. 

Penn  Yan,  F.  T.  Shultz. 

Plattaburg,  James  G.  Rigga. 

Port  Chester,  Jobn  C.  Rockwell. 

Port  Jervis,  John  M.  Dolph. 

Port  Richmond,  Orry  H.  Hoag. 


Ponghkeepsie,  Edward  Burgess. 
Rochester,  Milton  Noyes. 
Rome,  W.  D.  Manro. 
Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  Kneil. 
Sangerties,  Fred.  N.  Moulton. 
Schenectady,  S.  B.  Howe. 
Seneca  Falls,  F.  S.  Porter. 
Siug  Sing,  J.  Irving  Gorton. 
Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett. 
Tonawanda,  F.  J.  Diamond.. 
Troy,  Edwin  E.  Ashley. 
Utica,  George  Griffith. 
Waterlbrd,  Alexander  Falconer. 
Waterloo,  Thomas  C.  Wilber.» 
Watertown,  William  G.  Williams. 
Wavcrly,  P.  M.  Hull." 
Westchester,  Michael  E.  Devlin. 
W^est  Troy,  James  R.  Main.« 
White  Plains,  Ralph  A.  Stewart. 
Whitehall,  W.  W.  Howe. 
Yonkers,  Charles  E.  Gorton. 


NORTH   CAROLINA. 


Apheville,  J.  D.  Eggleston,  jr. 
Charlotte,  Alexander  Graham. 
Concord,  J.  F.  Shinn. 
Durham,  C.  W.  Toms. 
Fayetteville,  B.  C.  Mclver. 
Goldsboro,  Logan  D.  Howell. 


Fargo,  Darius  Stewai-d. 


Henderson,  J.  B.  White.' 
Newbcrn,  John  S.  Long. 
Raleigh,  Edward  P.  Moses. 
Salisbury,  R.  G.  Kizer. 
Wilmington,  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
Winston,  John  J.  Blair. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Akron,  Elias  Fraunfelter. 
Alliance,  John  E.  Morris. 
Ashtabula,  J.  S.  Lowe. 
Avondalc,  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Bellaire,  Benjamin  T.  Jones. 
Bellefontaine,  Henry  Whit  worth. 
Brooklyn,  Charles  M.  Knight. 
Bucyrus,  F.  M.  Hamilton. 
Cambridge,  E.  L.  Abbey. 
Canton,  James  J.  Bums. 

Chillicothe, . 

Cincinnati,  William  H.  Morgan. 
Circleville,  M.  U.  Lewis. 
Cleveland,  Lewis  H.  Jones. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Shawan. 
Dayton,  W.  J.White. 
Defiance,  J.  W.  Mclnnis. 
Delaware,  D.  E.  Cowgill. 


I  Grand  Forks,  William  J.  Pringle. 


OHIO. 


Delphos,  E.  W.  Hastings. 
East  Liverpool,  S.  J).  Sauor. 
Elyria,  Henry  M.  Parker. 
Fiudlay,  J.  W.  Zcller. 
Fostoria,  H.  L.  Frank. 
Fremont,  W.  W.  Ross. 
Gallon,  A.  W.  Lewis. 
Gallipolis,  J.  B.  Mohler. 
Greenville,  F.  Gillum  Cromer. 
Hamilton,  C.  C.Miller. 
Iron  ton,  M.  C.  Smith. 
Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinnison. 
Kenton,  E.  P.  Dean. 
Lancaster,  Elijah  Burgess. 
Lima,  J.  M.  Grcenslatle. 
Lorain,  F.  D.  Ward. 
Mansfield,  James  W.  Knott. 
Marietta,  W.  W.  Boyd. 


iprincipal.         'School  commissioner;  post-offlcc,  Gnilderland. 


3  Chainiinn  school  committee. 
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OHIO — con  t  tuned . 


Marion,  Arthur  Powell. 
Martina  Ferry,  W.  U.  Stowart. 
Massilloi^  K.  A.  Jones. 
3Iidcllctowu,  B.  B.  Harlan. 
Mount  Vernon,  Lewis  D.  Bonebrake. 
Nelsonvillc,  Fletcher  S.  Coultrap. 
New  Philadelphia,  G.  C.  Maurer. 
Newark,  J.  C.  Hartzler. 
Nilcs,  F.  J.  Roller. 
Nor  walk,  A.  D.  Bcechy. 
Oherlin,  George  W.  Waite. 
Paincsville,  George  W.  Ready. 
Piqua,  C.  AV.  Bennett. 
Pomeroy,  Morris  Bowers. 
Portsmouth,  Thomas  Vickors. 
Salem,  M.  E.  Hard. 
Sandusky,  E.  J.  Shives. 


Sidney,  E.  S.  Cox. 

Springfield,  Carey  Boggess. 
'  Steubenville,  Henry  Ney  Hertz. 

Tiffin,  J.  H.  Snyder. 

Toledo,  Harvey  VT.  Compton. 
;  Troy,  C.  L.  Van  Clevc. 
.  Urban  a,  William  McK.  Vance. 
:  Van  Wert,  W.  T.  Bashman. 
I  Warren,  R.  S.  Thomas. 

Washington  C.  H.,  N.  H.  Chaney. 
,  Wellston,  Timothy  S.  Hogan. 
I  Wellsville,  J.  L.  MacDonald. 
I  West  Clevehiud,  J.  M.  Talbott. 
I  Wooster,  Charles  Haupert. 

Xenia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 

Youngstown,  F.  Trcudlcy. 

Zanehville,  W.  1).  Lash. 


Astoria, 

Portland,  Irving  W.  Pratt. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma,  E.  L.  Hallock. 

OREGON. 

'  Salem,  E.  H.  Anderson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 

Allentown,  Francis  D.  Raub. 

Altoon:i,  D.  S.  Keith. 

Archbald,  R.  N.  Davis. 

Anhland,  William  C.  Estler. 

Beaver  Falls,  J.  M.  Reed. 

Bethlehem,  Thomas  Farqnhar. 

Bloomsburg,  L.  P.  Sterner. 

Braddock,  John  S.  Reefer. 

Bradford,  E.E.Miller. 

Bristol,  Matilda  S.  Booz. 

Butler,  Ebenezer  Mackay. 

Carbondalc,  John  J.  Forbes. 

Carlisle,  C.  P.  Humrich.' 

Chambcrsburg,  William  H.  Hockenberry. 

Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster. 

Columbia,  S.  H.  Hoffman. 

Councllsville,  W.  G.  Gans.'- 

Conshohocken,  J.  Horace  Landis. 

Corry,  A.  D.  Colcgrovo. 

Danville,  W.  D.  Stcinbach. 

Diibois,  C.  P.  Garrison. 

Dunmore,  John  E.  Williams. 

Easton,  William  W.  Cottingham. 

Erie,  H.  C.  Missimer. 

Franklin,  X.  P.  Kinsley. 

Graensburg,  H.  B.  Twitmyer. 


1  Hari'isburg,  Lemuel  O.  Foose. 

Hazleton,  David  A.  Hamiau. 
1  Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall. 
[  Huntingdon,  William  M.  Benson. 
I  Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston. 
I  Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle. 
I  Lansford,  I.  K.  Witmer. 

Lebanon,  Cyrns  Boger. 
I  Lock  Haven,  John  A.  Robb. 

McKccsport,  H.  F.  Brooks. 
;  Mahanoy  City,  Frank  Seward  Miller. 

Mauch  Chunk,  James  J.  Bevan. 

Meadville,  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss. 
j  Middletowu,  H.  H.  Weber. 
I  Milton,  Lewis  A.  Beardsley. 

Mouougahela  City,  E.  W.  Dalby.« 

Mount  Carmel,  Samuel  H.  Dean. 

Nanticoke,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 

New  Brighton,  J.  Burdotte  Richey. 

New  Castle,  William  J.  Shearer. 

Norristown,  Joseph  K.  Gotwals. 

Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock. 

Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cumming. 

Philadelphia,  Edward  Brook«. 

Phtf  nixville,  Harry  L.  Leister. 

Pittsburg,  George  J.  Luckey. 

Pittston,  Robert  Shiel.'' 


•  Secretary  of  school  board. 


■  Principal.  *  SuperAising  principal. 
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Plymouth  (borougli),  Irving  A.  Heikee.^ 
Pottstown,  William  M.  Riipert. 
Pottsville,  B.  F.  Patterson. 
RcadiDg;  Samuel  A.  Baer. 
Renovo,  James  J.  Palmer. 
Scranton,  Georj^e  W,  Pbillipe. 
Sbamokin,  William  V.  Harpel. 
Sharon,  J.  W.  Cannon. 
Sharpsburg,  E.  B.  McRobcrts. 
Sheuondoab,  Martin  P.  Wbitaker. 
South  Bethlehem,  Owen  R.  Wilt* 
South  Chester,^  A.  G.  C.  Smitb.^ 
South  Kastou,  Samuel  E.  Shull.< 
Steelton,  L.  E.  McGinnis. 


Sunbury,  C.  T>.  f>berdorf. 
Taraaqua,.  Robert  F.  Ditchbum. 
Tarentam,  B.  S.  Hunn<?ll. 
Titusville,  Robert  D.  Crawford. 
Towanda,  Minor  Terry.'^ 
Tyrone,  C.  E.  Kauifutan. 
Uniontown,  Lee  Smith.** 
Warren,  W.  L.  Mac  Go  wan. 
Washington,  A.  G.  Braden. 
West  Chester,  Addison  Jones. 
Wilkes  Barre,  James  M.  Coughlin. 
Wilkinsburg,  J.  D.  Anderson. 
Williamsport,  Samuel  Transeau. 
I  York,  Atreus  Wanner. 


RHODE   ISLAND. 


Bristol,  J.  P.  Reynolds. 
East  Providence,  J.  E.  C.  Farnh^. 
Johnston,  Nathan  M.  Wright." 
Lincoln,  Frank  O.  Draper.^ 
Newport,  Benjamin  Baker. 


Pawtucket,  Gil  man  C.  Fisher. 
Providence,  Horace  S.  Tarbell. 
Westerly,  W.  R.  Whitlle.'^ 
Woonsockct,  F.  E.  McFce. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA. 


Charleston,  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia, . 


Greenville,  E.  L.  Hughes^ 
i  Spartanburg,  P.  T.  Brodio. 


SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Sicrax  Falls,  Alexander  M.  Rowe. 


TEXNESSEE. 


Chattanooga,  A.  T.  Barrett. 
Clarksville,  J.  W.  Graham. 
Columbia,  J.  D.  Meadors. 
Jackson,  Thomas  H.  Paine. 


Austin,  John  B.  Winn. 
Brenham,  E.  W.  Tarrant. 
Brownsville,  J.  F.  Cummings. 
Corpus  Christi,  Charles  W.  Crossley. 
Corsicana,  J.  T.  Hand. 
Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 
Denison,  William  Gay. 
El  Paso,  W.  H.  Savage. 
Fort  Worth,  Alexander  Hogg. 
Gainesville,  E.  F.  Comegys. 
'  Galveston,  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 


Johnson  City,  R.  H.  Freeland. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 


TEXAS. 


Greenville,  J.  H.  Van  Amburgh. 
Houston,  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Laredo,  F.  A.  Parker. 
Marshal],  Chesley  F.  Adams. 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pennybacker. 
Paris,  J.  G.  W^ooteu. 
San  Antonio,  J.  E.  Smith. 
Sherman,  W.  Leonard  Lemmon. 
Temple,  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tyler,  John  A.  Boon. 
Waco,  Charles  T.  Alexander. 


Logan,  John  T.  Caine,  jr. 
Ogden  City,  R.  S.  Page.' 


Provo  City,  William  S.  Rawliugs. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F  Millspaugh. 


*  Supervising  principal. 

*  Post^lfico,  Chester. 

*  Connty  superintendent :  post-office,  Medin. 

*  Post-office,  Eoston. 


5  Principal. 

*  Post-oflico,  Olnpy  ville. 

'  Post-office,  Central  Falls. 
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VERMONT. 


Barre,  Darwin  S.  Waterman. 
Brattloboro,  James  H.  Babbitt. 
Bnrlingtou,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 


Aloxnndria,  Kosciusko  Kemper. 
Charlottesville,  F.  W.  Laue. 
Danville,  Abner  Anderson. 
Fredericksburg,  E.  M.  Crutchfield. 
Lynchburg,  E.  C.  Glass. 
Manchester,  A.  H.  Fitzgerald.  * 
Newport  News,  J.  H.  Crafford.  « 


Rutland,  Alfred  Turner. 

St.  Albans,  Frank  W.  Whippen. 


VIKGINIA. 


Norfolk,  K.  C.  Murray. 
Petersburg,  D.  M.  Brown. 
Portsmouth,  — .  Jacobs. 
Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke,  B.  Rust. 
Staunton,  John  H.  Bader. 
Winchester,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 


Fairhavcn,  C.  W.  Albright.  . 
New  Whatcom,  llarry  Pattison. 
Olympia,  W.  H.  Beeler. 
Port  Townsend,  O.  B.  Grant. 


Charleston,  George  S.  Laidley. 
Huntington,  James  M.  Lee. 
Martinsbnrg,  J.  A.  Cox. 


Antigo,  John  E.  Martin. 
Appleton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  Joseph  M.  Turner. 
Baraboo,  J.  E.  Necollins. 
Beaver  Dam,  James  J.  Dick. 
Beloit,  C.  W.  Merriman. 
Berlin,  Perry  Niskern. 
Chippewa  Falls,  R.  L.  Barton. 
Eau  Claire,  J.  K.  McGregor. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Ed.  McLoughlin. 
Fort  Howard,  A.  W.  Burton. 
Green  Bay,  M.  H.  McMahon. 
Janesville,  D.  D.  Mayne. 
Kaukauna,  Hampton  Corlett. 
Kenosha,  E.  L.  Grant. 
La  Crosse,  Albert  Hardy. 
Maclison,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Mauitowoc,  H.  Evans. 


Cheyenne,  James  O.  Churchill. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Spokane  Falls,  D.  Bemiss. 
Tacoma,  H.  M.  James. 
Walla  Walla,  R.  C.  Kerr. 


WEST   VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling,  W.  H.  Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Marinette,  J.  T.  Edwards. 
Menasha,  Joseph  L.  Fiewegor. 
Menominee,  Judson  E.  Hoyt. 
Merrill,  James  H.  Heal. 
Milwaukee,  George  W.  Pockham. 
Neenah,  J.  N.  Stone. 
Oconto,  Elmer  E.  Carr. 
Oshkosh,  Rufus  H.  Halsey. 
Portage,  William  Fulton. 
Racine,  O.  C.  Seelye. 
Sheboygan,  George  Heller. 
Stevens  Point,  Henry  A.  Simonds. 
Superior,  A.  W.  Rankin. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
Waukesha,  H.  L.  Terry. 
Wnusau,  William  R.  Moss. 
White  Water,  E.  W.  Walker. 


WYOMING. 

I  Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 


'  Principal. 


*  County  superintendent;  post-office,  Lee  Hall. 
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Name  of  president. 


J.  H.  Patterson 

Arthur  W.  McGaha,  D.  D 

John  O.  Keener,  D.  D 

George  R.  McNeill,  A.  M 

Henry  J.  WiUinghnm,  A.  B 

J.M.  Bledsoe 

C.S.Dinkins 

James  Lonergan,  S.  J 

R.C.Jones,  LL.D 

Theo.  B.  Couistock,  So.  D 

G.  C.Jones,  A.  M 

John  W.  Conger,  A.  M 

Eugene  R.  Long,  Ph.  D 

Jas.  A.  Laughlin 

A.C.Millar,A.M 

Joseph  A.  Booker,  A.  M 

WimamF.Shedd 

Thomas  Mason,  A.  M.,  D.  D . . . 
Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  LL.  D . 

Wm.  Uenslee,  A.  B 

W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.,  acting. . 

3!:.N.  Condit 

J.W.Hickey 

J.N.Beard,  D.D 

8.B.Morse,D.D 

Brother  Bettelin 

C.  H.  Keyea,  A.  B 

Edward  Allen,  S.  J 

Joseph  Riordan,  S.  J , 

J.  S.  Austin,  A.  M , 

D.  S.  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  I)  . . . 

J.P.Widney,A.M.,M.D 

W.J.Ham,  A.M 

Henry  D. McAneney,  A.M 

James  H.  Baker,  LL.  D 

Wm.  F.  Slocum,  jr.,  LL.  D 

Horatio  S.  Beavis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B 

Wm.  F.  McDowell,  Ph.  D.,  S. 

T.B. 
Geo.  W.  Smith.  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

B.  P.  Raymontl.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 
Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D 

S.  H.  Greene,  D.  D.,  acting 

J.  Havens  Richards,  S.  J 

J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

John  F.  Forbes,  Ph.  D 

W.  F.  Melton,  A.  M 

A.  F.  Lewis,  A.  M 

Charles  G.  Fairchild 

Wm.  E.  Boggs,  1).  D.,  LL.  D  . . 
Horace  Bumstead,  D.  D 

C.  O.  Stubbs,  A.  M 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


I 


Blonnt  College ,  Blountsville,  Ala. 

Howanl  College !  East  Lake,  Ala. 

Southern  University ■  Greensboro,  Ala. 

Lafayette  College I  Lafayette,  Ala. 

Lineville  College '  Lineville,  Ala. 

Scottsboro  College !  Scottsboro,  Aia. 

Selma  University i  >Selma,  Ala. 

Spring  Hill  College |  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

University  of  Alabama '  University,  Ala. 

University  of  Arizona  .....  . . '  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arkadelphia,  Ark. 


Arkadelphia  Methodist  Col- 
lege. 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  Col- 
lege. 

Hendrix  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Little  Rook  University 

Philander  Smith  College 

University  of  California 

Pierce  Christian  College 

University  of  the  Pacihc 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Napa  College 

California  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College. . 

Hesperian  College 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 


Presbyterian  College  of  the 

Southwest. 
Universitv  of  Denver 


Do. 
Batesville,  Ark. 
Clarksville,  Ark. 

Conway,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Do. 

Do. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
College  City,  Cal. 
College  Park,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Do. 
Napa,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Do. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Stanford  University, 

Cal. 
University,  Cal. 

Woodbridgo,  Cnl. 
Woodland,  Cal. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Del  Norte,  Colo. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University 

Delaware  College 

Columbian  University 

Georgetown  University 

Howard  University 

Gallaudet  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University  .. 
Florida  Conference  CoUe;i:e  ..|  Leesburg,  Fla. 
•Seminary   West  of   the   Su-     Tallahassee,  Kla. 
wan  nee  River.  I 

Rollins  College Winter  Park,  Fla. 

University  of  Georgia '  Athens,  Ga. 

Atlanta  University Athinta^(ia. 

Bowdou  College ,  Bowdou,  Ga. 
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University  Park, 

Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newark,  Del. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
De  Land,  Fla. 
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Xanio  of  i»rc*si<lent. 


J.  B.  Gambrcll,  D.  D 

W.  A.  Candler,  D.  D 

D.C.John,D.D 

W.  l\  RoUinson 

Franklin  B.  Ganlt,  M.  S 

J.(J.Evan8,D.D.,LL.D 

Wm.  H.  Wilder,  A.  M.,  D.  D . . . . 

M.  J.  Marsile,  C.  S.  V 

Jas.  E.  Rogers,  D.  I).,  Ph.  D . . . . 

Holmes  Dy singer,  D.  D 

Andrew  S.  Drajier,  LL.  D 

Thomas  8.  Fitzgerald,  S,J 

Wui.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  1)  .. 

W.  E.  Liigeubeel 

Daniel  Irion 

Carl  Johann,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

Henry  VV.  Rogers,  LL.  D 

J.A.Leavilt 

J.  H.  Breese,  Ph.  D 

J.H.Finrey,A.M 

John  V.  N.  Standish,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  H.  Monroe,  A.M 

John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D 

J.  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  .. . 
3L  H,Chamberlin,A.  M .,  LL.  B. 

A.  E. Turner,  A.M 

J.  B.  McMichael,  D.  D 

H.J.  Kiekboefor,  A.  M 

B  W.Baker,A.M 

Nichohis  Leonard,  O.  8.  F 

Olof  Olsson,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

HugolineStorff,0.8.F 

Austen  K.  deBlois,  Ph.  D 

^y.  U.  Klinefelter, D.  D 

Chius.  A.  Blauchard 

Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D 

(jieo.  8.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D 

Jos.  Schmidt 

William  T.  .Stott,  D.  D 

John  P.  D.John,  D.D 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . . . 

W.H.  Davis 

Scot  Butler,  A.  M 

L.  J.  Aldrich,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

John  H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  D.D... 

Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  8.  C 

Josejdi  J.  Mills,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.. 

Geo.  Hindley,  B.  D 

Fin  tan  Mundwiler,  O.  8.  B 

T.C.Reade,D.D 

James  Marshall,  A.  M.,  D.  D. .. 

J.  Frederick  Hirsch,  A.  M 

P.W.Jenkins 

Wm.  S.  Perry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . . . 

Laur.  Larseu 

H.  L.  Stetson,  D.  D 

B.  O.  Ay lesworth,  LL.  D 

Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.  D 

John  W.  Bissell,  A.  M.,  D.  1). . . 

George  A.  Gates,  D.  I) 

Hugh  Robinson,  A.M 

Fletcher  Brown,  A.  M..  B.  D-. . 
Charles  A.  Schaefter,  Ph.  D. . . . 


Univcrsitv  or  college. 


Address. 


Macon,  Ga. 
Oxford,  Ga. 
South  Atlanta,  Ga, 
Young  Harris,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Abingdon,  HI. 
Bloomington,  111. 


Mercer  University 

'  Emory  College 

I  Clark  University 

I  Young  Harris  College 

j  University  of  Idaho 

j  Heddinff  College 

Illinois  Wesley  an  University 

St.  Viateur's  College '  Bonrbonnain,  HI. 

'  Blackburn  University (  Carlinville,  HI. . 

I  Carthage  College I  Carthage,!  11. 

'  University  of  Illinois :  Champaign,  Hi. 

St.  Ignatius  College '  Chicago,  111. 

I  University  of  Chicago I  Do. 

Austin  College Effingham,  111. 

i  Evangelical  Proseminary Elmhurst,  HI. 

J  Eureka  College Eureka,  111. 

:  Northwestern  University Evanstou,  111. 

I  Ewiug  College Ewiug,  111. 

I  Northern  Illinois  CoUege Fulton,  111. 

Knox  College Galesburg,  111. 

I  Lombard  University Do. 

.  Greer  College Hoopeston,  IIL 

I  Illinois  College Jackscmvillc,  lU. 

]  Lake  Forest  University Lake  Forest,  111. 

I  McKendree  College '  Lebanon,  lU. 

Lincoln  University '  Lincoln,  111. 

,  Monmouth  College j  Monmouth,  111. 

Northwestern  College i  Naperville,  111. 


Quincy,  111. 

Do. 

Rock  Island,  111. 
Teutopolis,  HI. 
Upper  Alton,  111. 
Westlield,  111. 
Wheaton,  111. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
CrawfonUville,  Ind. 


C  haddock  College  . 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College. 

Augustana  College 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College . 
Shurtlelf  College... 
W^estfield  College . . . 
Wheaton  College... 
Indiana  University. 

W^abash  College 

Concordia  College j  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Franklin  College 1  Franklin,  Ind. 

Do  Pauw  University '  Greencsistle,  Ind. 

Hanoyer  College Hanover,  Ind. 

Hartsville  College Hartsvillo,  Ind. 

Butler  University Irvington,  Ind. 

Union  Christian  College Merom,  Ind. 

Moores  Hill  College Moores  Hill,  Ind. 

University  of  Notre  Dame Notre  Danwr,  Ind. 

Earlham  College Richmond,  Ind. 

Ridgeville  College Ridgevillc,  Ind. 

St.  Meinrad's  College St.  Meinrad.  Ind. 

Taylor  University '  Uplancl,  Ind. 

Coe  College ,  Cellar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

German  English  College '  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

Amity  College College  Springs, 

Iowa. 

Griswold  College Davenport,  Iowa. 

Luther  ('ollogo Decorah,  Iowa. 

Des  Moines  College Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Drake  University Do. 

Parsons  College Fai rficld,  Iowa. 

ITpper  Iowa  University Fayette.  Iowa. 

Iowa  College (iriunell,  Iowa. 

Lenox  College |  Hopkintou,  Iowa. 

Sim)»sou  College Indianola,  Iowa. 

State  University  of  Iowa 1  Iowa  <CUty,  Jowm 
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Name  of  president. 


Friodricli  Mnnz,  A.  M. 


C.L.  Stafford,  D.D 

Wm.  F.  King,  LL.  D 

J.  M.  Atwater,  A-  M 

A.  Rosenbergor,  A.  B.,  LL.  B . 

John  Stuart,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D 

George  W.  Carr 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Wm.  M.  Brooks,  A.  M 

L.  Book  waiter 

George  Grossman 

Jacob  A.  Clutz,  D.D 

Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B.,D.  D. 
L.  H.  Mnrlin,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  B. . . 

E.  H.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D 

J.D.Hewitt,  D.  D 

J.A.Wener,  D.D 

8.  Ensraingor,  acting 

E.  J.  Hoenshel 

F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 

C.  M.Brooke.  A. M 

C.  A.  Swensson,  A.  M 

F.  W.  Colegrave,  A.  M 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  S.  J 

Edward  W.  Mueller,  A.  M. .. 

P.M.Spencer,  D.  D 

Peter  Me  Vicar,  A.  M.,  D.  D. . 

A.  8.  Vaughan 

Wm.  N.  Rice,  A.  M 

Daniel  Stevenson,  D.  D 

Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.  M 

W.  C.  Young,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . . 

W.  S.  Giltner,  A.  M 

A.C.Davidson,  D.D 

J.W.  Hardy 

Milton  Elliott 

Charles  L.  Loos 

L.  H.  Blanton,  D.  D 

W.S.Ryland,D.D 

John  L.  Steffan,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

B.  T.  Spencer,  A.  M 

J.  W.  Nicholson,  LL.  D 

James  H.  Blenk,  S.  M 

C.W.Carter 


C.W.Tomkies 

Henrv  L.  Hubbell,  D.  D. 
D.  McKiniry,  8.  J 


E.C.Mit^jhell,  D.D 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D 

Oscar  Atwood,  A.  M 

Wm.  P.  Johnston,  LL.  D 

WUliam  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D  . 

George  C.  Chase,  A.  M 

B.  L.  Whitman,  A.  M 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

D.C.Gilman,  LL.  D 

John  A.  Morgan,  S.  J 

Francis  J.  Wagner,  D.  D 

Charles  W.  Reid,  Ph.  D 


German  College j  Mount  Pleasant, 

Iowa. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University.. . 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosu  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa.. . 

University  of  the  North  west - 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 

Wartburg  College 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Sou  lo  College 

College  of  Emporia 

Central  College 

Highland  University 

C.impbell  ITniv ersity 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  Uni vei-sity 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

Wichita  University 

Southwest  Kansas  College  . .. 

Union  College 

Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College 

Eminence  College 

Georgetown  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrard  College 

Kentucky  University 

Central  University 

Bethel  College 

St.  Marys  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. . 

Louisiana  State  University. .. 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Keachie  College 

Lake  Charles  College 

College  of   the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  Uni  versity 

Straight  University 

Tnlane  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College ^ 

Colby  University I  Waterville,  Me. 

St.  John's  College |  Annapolis,  Md. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  . . .!  Baltimore,  Md. 

Loyola  College Do. 

Morgan  College 1  Do. 

Washington  College |  Chestertown,  Md. 


Do. 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 
Waverly,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Do. 
Baldwin,  Kans. 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Enterprise,  Kans. 
Hij^hland,  Kans.. 
Hoi  ton,  Kans. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
Lecompton,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St.  Marys,  Kans. 
Salina,  Kans. 
Sterling,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Wichita^  Kans. 
Winfield,  Kans. 
Barbourville,  Ky. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Eminence,  Ky. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Lancaster,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Richmond.  Ky. 
Russellville,  Ky. 
St.  Marys,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Convent,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 

Keachie,  La. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
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Name  of  presidcut. 


Brother  Maurice 

C.B.Kex.D.D 

Edward  P.  Alleu,  D.  D 

William  H.  Puraell,  LL.D.... 
Thomas  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  D.  1). 
Merrill  E.Gates,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  L.  H.  D. 


William  F.  Warren.  LL.  D  .... 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D 

Samuel  H.  Lee 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  D.  D 

F.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Edward  A.  McGurk,  8.  J 

Denison  C.  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

L.  R.  Fiske,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

August  F.  Bruske,  D.  D 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D 

George  W.  Caviness,  A.  M 

M.  A.  Breed,  A.  B 

H.  A.  Scliapman,  S.  J 

George  F.  Mosher,  LL.  D 

Gerrit  J.  KoUen,  A.  M 

A.  G.  Slocum,  LL.  D 

W.  G.  Sperry,  D.  D 

Bernard  Locnikar,  0. 8.  B 

Lewis  A.  Pier,  A.  M 


George  H.  Bridgman,  D.  D 

Georg  Sverdrup 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D 

James  W.  Strong.  D.D 

Thorbjiirn  N.  Mohn 

Aduui  Kingland,  D.D 

Emiirhl 

Matthias  Wahlstrom,  A.  M 

Gideon  A.  Burgess,  A.  M 


R.  A.  VeuaMe,D.D 

C.A.  nnddle8tou,A.  M 

Charles  E.  Libbey,  8.  T.  D 

W.  B.  Murrah,D.D 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  A.  M 

E.  J.  Gautz 

W.  H.  Pritchett,  A.  M 

R. E.L.Burks,  A.  M 

R.  E.  Downing,  B.  Sur 

S.  M.  Dick,  Ph.,  D 

B.  H.  Smith,  LL.  D 

J.  J.  Murray,  C.  M 

Richard  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D 


Geo.  W.Mitchell 

J.D.Hammond.  D.  D 

Edward  C.  Gordon,  D.D... 

Chas.  C.  Hemenwav 

J.  H.Selden,A.M/ 

Nannie  S.  Coleman 

J.F.Cook,A.M.,LL.D.... 

H.G.King 

J.  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 
Wm.  H.  Black,  D.  D 


University  or  college. 


Rock  Hill  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Marys  College 

Now  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College.. . 
Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  UniversitjT 

Harvard  University 

French  Protestant  College . . . 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  College 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University 

Northwestern  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

Hamline  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carlcton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Macalester  College 

St.  Paul's  College 

Gustavus  Adolphns  College . . 
Parker  College 

Mississippi  College 

Cooper- Huddlestou  College.. 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College.. 
Southwest  Baptist  College. . . 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College. .. 

Christian  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Univei-sity  of  the   State  of 
Missouri. 

Grand  River  College 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  Schoollustitute 

Ozark  College 

Western  Cofiege 

La  Grange  College 

Lawson  Presbyterian  College. 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 


Address. 


EUicott  City,  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  ^t.  Marys,  Md. 
New  Windsor,  Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

.Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tnfts  College,  Mass. 
Williiimstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Alma,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Benzonia,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Collegeville,  Minn. 
Excelsior,  Minn. 

Hamline,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
Northfield,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul  Park,  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebago  City, 

Minn. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Daleville,  Miss. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Jackson^  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 
Albany,  Mo. 

Do. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Cameron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Colarobia,  Mo. 

Edinburg,  Mo. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow,  Mo. 
Greenfield,  Mo. 
La  Belle,  Mo. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 
Lawson,  Mo. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
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Name  of  preaiclont. 


J.  B.  Ellis 

C.  C.  Woods,  D.  D 

L.  M.  McAfee 

James  A.  Lnnius 

Brother  Paulian,  F.  S.  C 

Joseph  Grimmelsmaiif  S.  J 

WiuHeia  S.Chapliu,  LL.D.... 

HomtT  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  Thompson,  A.  M 

F.  A.  Z.  Kumler,  A.  M 

H.A.Koch,D.D 

G.  F.Dan  forth,  Ph.  B 

David  K.  Kerr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D . . . . 

David  R.  Dnngan,  A.  M 

David  B.Perry,  A.M 

A.  J.  Mercer,  A.M 

James  H.  Canfield,  LL.  D 

J.  F.  Ellis,  D.  D 

James  F.  X.  HcBflfer,  8.  J 

Isaac  Crook,  D.D 

J.George,  A.  M 

Stephen  A.  Jones,  Ph.  D 

W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Ernest  Helmstetter 

Austin  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . . 

F.  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm.  F.  Marshall,  A.  M 

F.  H.  Guicheteau,  S.  P.  M 

E.S.  Stover 

Arthur  E.  Main,  D.  D 

Joseph  F.  Butler,  O.  S.  F 

R  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

Brother  Jerome,  O.  S.  F 

J.  A.  Hartnett,  C.  M 

John  I.  Zahm,  S.  J 

AlpheusB.  Hervey,  Ph.  D.... 
M.  WoolseyStryker,  D.  D.... 

E.  N.  Potter,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 
D.C.L. 

N.L.  Andrews 

J.  G.  Schurman,  So.  D.,  LL.  D  . 

George  H.  Ball,  D.  D 

Thomas  E.  Murphy,  S.  J 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.  D . . . . 

Seth  Low,  LL.  D 

Brother  Justin,  A.  M 

Thomas  J.  Gannon,  8.  J 

H.   M.    MacCracken,    D.    D., 

LL.D. 
P.8.MacHale,C.M..: 

David  J.  Hill,  LL.D 

A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D 

James  R.  Day,  D.  D 

George  T.  Winston,  LL.D 

D.J.Sanders,  D.D 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  1).,  LL.  D . . . . 
John  C.  Kilgo 


University  or  college. 


Morrisville  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute  . 

Park  College 

St.  Charles  College 

College  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

St.  Louis  University 

VV^ashington  University 

Drury^  College 

Tarkio  College 

A valon  College 

Central  Weslcyan  College 

College  of  Montana 

University  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University 

Doane  College 

Fairiield  CoUege 

University  of  Nebraska 

Gates  College 

Creight-on  University 

Nebraska  Weeleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada.. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Benedict's  CoUege 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Seton  Hall  CoUege 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 

University  of  New  Mexico. .. 

Alfted  University 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

St.  Stephen's  CoUege 

Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  UniverKity 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 


Address. 


Colgate  Universi  ty 

Cornell  University 

Konka  College 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Columbia  CoUege 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

University  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
Niagara  University 


University  of  Rochester , 

Union  University 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  ('arolina 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 


Morrisville,  Mo. 
Neosho,  Mo. 
Parkville,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springaeld,  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Belle  vne,Nebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
Fairfield,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neligh,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Uni  versity      Place. 

Nebr. 
York,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
South  Orange.  N.  J. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Alfred  Center,  N.Y. 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Auuandale.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Keuka  College,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Niagara  University, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sehenectady,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Davidson,  N.C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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Name  of  presideut. 


University  or  college. 


L.  Lyndon  Hobbs,  A.  M 
Robert  A.  Yoder,  A.  M  . 

J.D.  Sbirey,  A.M 

J.C.Clapp,  T).  D 

Chae.  F.  Meserve,  A.  M  . 


William  H.  Goler,  U.  D 

C.  E.  Taylor,  D.  1>.,  Litt.  B 

M.A.Yost, A.  M  .  

Ilenrv  C.  Simmons 

Wm.  H.  Becker,  LL.B 

W.Merritield,A.M 

M.  V.  B.  Knox,  D.  D 

OrelloCone,  D.D 

Tamerlane  P.  Marshy  D.  D 

J.  M.  Tombangh,  A.M 

Chas.  W.  Super,  Ph.  I) 

Joseph  E.  Stnbbs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

C.  Kiemensokneider^  Ph.  D 

James  Rogers,  C.  S.  C 

A.  J.  Bnrrowes,  S.  J 

W.  O.  Spronll,  Ph.  D.,LL.D  .. 

II.  J.  Ruetenik,  D.  D 

Chas.  F.  Thwing,  D.  1) 

C.  II.  L.  Scbnette,  A.  M 

Wm.  H.  Scott,  LL.  D 

A.  Grabowski,  Ph.  D 

James  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  N.  Yates,  acting 

Theodore  St<jrling,  LL.  D 

Orvon  G.  Brown,  A.M 

D.  n.  Pnrinton,  A.  M.,  LL.  D  . . . 

Feu  ton  Gal  1,  B.  S 

Ely  V.  Zollars,  LL.  D 

J.M.  Jainieson,  D.  D 

Carl  Ackemian 

John  W.  Simpson,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

W.  A.  WiUiams,  D.  D 

Jesse  Johnson 

Wm.  G.  Ballantim»,D.P.,LL.D. 

Wm.  O.  Thompson,  D.  I) 

Geo.  W.  MacMillan,Ph.l).,U.D. 

John  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D 

R.M.  Fresh  water,  D.  1)., acting,  i 

Samncl  A.  Ort,  D.  D ' 

JohnA.  Peters,  D.D ] 

Thomas  F.  Moses,  A.  M.,  M.  D. .  | 

Thomas  J.  Sanders,  Ph.  1) 

8.  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  LL.  D  . . . . 

James  B.  Uuthank,  M.  S 

S.  F.  Scovel,  D.  D 

Daniel  A.  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

D.R.  Boyd,  A.M 

Chas.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.  D 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D 

T.  G.  Brownson 

Thomas  Newlin 

P.  O.  Bonebrako 

Willis  V.  Hawlcy,  A.  M 

W.  J.  Holland,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D . . . . 


Gnilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

North  Carolina  College  . 

Catawba  College 

Shaw  University 

Rntherford  College 


Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College 

Fargo  (.'ollege 

Rolla  University 

University  of  North  Dakota  . 
Red  River  Valley  University  . 

Bnchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  University 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  1  University 

German  Wallace  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Calvin  College 

Western  Reserve  University  . 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College .  .* 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University. .. 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Twin  Valley  College 

Denison  University 

llillsboro  College 

Hiram  College 

Hopedale  Normal  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Mnskingnm  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College .  .* 

L^niversity  of  Wooster 


Address. 


Theodore  L.  Seip,  D.D 


Antioch  College . 

I^niversity  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Muhlenberg  College 


Gnilford  College,N.C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Monnt  Pleasant,  N.C. 
Newton,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Rutherford    College, 

N.C. 
Salisburv,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Weaverville,  N.C. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Rolla,  N.  Dak. 
Universitv,  N.  Dak. 
Wahpeton,  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambier,  Ohio. 
Germantown,  Oliio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Hillsboro,  Ohio. 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Hopedale^  Ohio. 
Lim.'i,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio. 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
Scio,  Ohio. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Urbana,  Ohio. 
Westerville,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Yellow  Springs,Ohio. 
Norman,  Okla. 
Eujajene.  Oreg. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 
Newberg,  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allen  town,  Pa. 
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E.  15.  Bicrnian,  Ph.  D 

LeaDiler  Schnerr 

W.  P.  Johnston,  A.  M 

Ang.  Schnltz,  D.  D 

George  E.  Keed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
C.  E.Hyatt,  C.  E 

Henry  T.  Spangler,  D.  D 

E.  D.  Warfieia,  LL.  D 

H.  W.  McKnight,  1).  D.,  LL.  D 

Theo.  B.  Roth,  D.  D 

Isaac  C.  Kctler,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D 

W.  W.  Goodwin 

John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D  .. . 

John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  N.  Rendall,  D.  I) 

Brother  Athanasiiis 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  D.  D 

Aaron  E.  Gobble,  A.  M 

K.  G.  Fergneon.  I>.  D 

R.  E.  Thomi>so»,  D.  D 

Brother  Isidore 

Charles  C.  Harri«on,  acting  .. 

J.  M.  Wisman,  A.  M 

John  T.  3Iun)hy,  C.  S.  Sp 

Charles  Be  Oarmo,  Ph.  D 

C.  A.  McEvoy,  O.  S.  A 

James  D.  Moffat.  D.D 

E.  B.  Andrewft,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 
H.  E.  Shepherd.  A.  M.,  LL.  D  . 
John  I.  Cleland,  A.  M 

John  Q.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  B.  D . . 
Jas.  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . 

\V.  M.  Grier,  D.  D 

Charles  Manly,  D.  D 

G.  W.  Hollami,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D . . . 

L.  M.  Dnnton,  U.  D 

James  II.  Carlisle,  LL.  T> 

Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Hancher,  M.  8.,  A.  M . . . . 

W.LGraham,A.M 

LP.Patch 

Joseph  W.  Manck,  A.  M 

Albert  T.  Free,  A.  M 

J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.  D 

Isaac  W,  Joyce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . 
George  Sammey,  D.  D 

J.  F.  Spence,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D . . . 

S.  G.  Gilbreath,  B.  S 

G.  M.  Savage,  A.  M.,  LL.  I) . . . . 

J.  S.  McCnlloch,  D.  D 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D. 


University  or  college. 


Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege. 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

'fhiel  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 


Address. 


Monongahela  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

Bncknell  University j 

Lincoln  University ' 


St.  Francis  College 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

I^niversity  of  Pennsylvania.. 

Dnqnesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College j 

S warthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
College. 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Presby terian  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Allen  University 

South  Carolina  College 

Erskine  College 

Fnrraan  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  University 

Wofford  College 

Pierre  University 

Black  Hills  College 

Dakota^University 

Redfield  College 

University  of  South  Dakota  . 

Yankton  College 

King  College 

U.  8.  Grant  I'niversity 

Southwestern  Presbyterian 
Universitj. 

American  Temi>eranco  Uni- 
versity. 

Hi wassce  College 


Southwestern    Baptist    Uni- 
versity. 

Knoxvillo  College 

University  of  Tennessee 


Annvillo,  Pa. 
Beatty.  Pa. 
Beaver  Fall*,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.     • 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 

"Collegeville,  Pa. 
Eai^tou,  Pa. 
Gettj'sburg,  Pa. 
Greenville,  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Haverford      College, 

Pa. 
Jefferson,  Pn. 
I>an caster,  Pa. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln     University, 

Pa. 
Loretto,  Pa, 
Mead vi lie,  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villauovjv,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Cbarleaton,  S.  C. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  8.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
SiMirtauburg,  8.  C. 
East  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  8.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
Redfield,  8.  Dak. 
Vermillion,  8.  Dak. 
Yankton,  8.  Dak. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Harriman,  Tenn. 

Hi  wassce  College, 

Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Do. 
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N.Green,  LL.D 

T.  VV.  Cannon,  A.  B 

S.  W.  Boardman,  LL.  D . . . . 

Brother  Maurelian 

S.  llopwood;  A.  M 

J.  T.  Henderson,  A.  M 

J.  Braden,  D.D 

E.  M.  Cravath,  D.  D 

Alfred  Owen,D.D 

James  11.  Kirkland,  Ph.  D . 
B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  A.  M  . 
W.  N.  Billingsley,  A.  M .  - . . 

J.  L.  Bachman,  A.  M 

Jere  Moore,  D.  D 


James  T.  Cooter,  A.  B. 


Thomas  S.Miller. 
G.  Langner 


J.  D.  Robnett,  D.  D 

Oscar  L.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  B.  D  ... 

John  O^Shanahan,  8.  J 

John  H.  McLean,  A.  M.,  D.  D  . . 

I.B.Scott,  D.  D 

S.  M.  Lnckett,  D.  D 

B.D.CockriH 

Addison  Clark,  LL.D 


R.  C.  Burleson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 

n.T.Kealinc,A.M 

James    E.   Talmage,    Sc.   D., 

Ph.D. 
Matthew  H.  Bockham,  D.  D. . . 

Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.  D 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

W.B.Yonnt 

Wm.M.  Thornton,  LL.D 

R.  G.  Waterhouse,  D.  D 

Richard  Moll waine,  D.  D 

G.  W.  C.  Lee,  LL.  D 


F.  W.  Boatwright,  A.  M 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  Ph.  D 

A.  C.  Jones 

F.  N.  English,  A.  M 

E.  A.  Sutherland 

B.  W.  Brintnall 

J.  W.  Heston,  Ph.  D 

Thos.  M.  Gatch,  Ph.  D 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

C.R.Thoburn 

Aegidius  Junger,  D.  D 

James  F.  Eaton • 

Robert  W.  Douthat 

H.  McDearmid,  A.  M 

Hay  ward  Flemiug,  acting 

P.  B.  Reynolds,  acting 

Samuel  Plantz,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D  . . . 

E.  D.  Eatou,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

H.  A.  Muehlmeier,  D.  D 

F.  P.  Dalrymple,  A.  M 

Chas.  K.  Adams,  LL.  D 


University  or  college. 


Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Mary  villo  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College  . . 

Milligan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 
Central  Tennessee  College  . . . 

Fisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University  . . 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Sweetwater  College 

Greeneville    and    Tnsculum 

College. 
Washington  College 


University  of  Texas 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Col- 
lege. 

Howard  Payne  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Wiley  University 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add-Ran  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College 

University  of  Utah 


Address. 


University  of  Vermont ' 

Middlebury  College ' 

RandoH)h-Macon  College , 

Bridgewater  College ' 

University  of  Virginia ' 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden- Sidney  College j 

Washington  and  Leo  Univer-  | 
sity.  I 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

Vashon  College t 

Colfax  College ! 

Walla  Walla  College | 

Olympic  University 

University  of  Seattle | 

University  of  Washington.  .. 

VVhitworth  College 

Puget  Sound  University 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  College 

Barboursville  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

Gale  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKenzio,  Tenn. 
Mary  ville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tnsculum,  Tenn. 

Washington  CoUege, 

Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Brenham,  Tex. 

Brownwood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tox. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Thorp  Spring,  Tex. 

Waco,  Tex. 

Do. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Ashland,  Va. 
Bridgewater,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Emory.  Va. 
Hampaen-Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Salem,  Va. 
Burton,  Wash. 
Colfax,  Wash. 
College  Place,  Wash. 
Olympia,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sumner,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Vancouver,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Barboursville,  W.Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Flemington,  W.  Va. 
Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 
AppTeton,  Wis. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Franklin,  Wis. 
Galesville.  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Wm.  C.  Whitford,  D.  D 
Leopold  Bnshart^  S.  J. 
Rufu8C.Flagg,D.D.. 
Joseph  Rainer 

A.F.Ernst 

A.  A.  Johnson^ D. D  ... 


University  or  college. 


Milton  College 

Marqnette  College 

Ripon  College 

Seminary   of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales. 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Wyoming  . . .. . 


II. — Colleges  for  women. 


Address. 


Milton,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ripon,  Wis. 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Watertown,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo.         ^^ 


V.O.Hawkins 

Henry  A.  3Ioody,  M.  D 

Solomon  Palmer,  Ph.  D  — 

T.  J .  Simmons,  A.  M 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Stone 

A.  B.  Jones,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

S.  W.  Averett,  LL.  D 

Jas.  D.  Wade,  A.  M 

P.P.  Winn,  A.M 

E.H.Murfrce 

Alonzo  Hill,  A.  M 

Jobu  Massey,  LL.  D 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills , 

Sister  Mary  Bomardine. . 

W\  A.  Finley,  D.  D 

Miss  M.  Rutherford 

P.S.Twitty 

G.J.Orr 

Rev.  James  E.  Powell 

A.  W.VauHoose 

Rufns  W.  Smith,  A.  M 

Chas.  C.  Cox,  A.  M 

Wm. C.Bass 

J.  Harris  Chappoll . .  ^ 

A.  J.  Battle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . 

John  E.Baker 

Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D . . 
E.  F.  Bullard,  A.  M 

C.  W.  Lcffingwell,  D.  D . . . 

Sarah  F.  Anderson 

John  M.  Duncan,  A.  M 

J.F.Hendy,D.D 

Annie  J.  Hooley 

Benj.F.Cahell 

Edward  K.  Chandler,  D.  D 

Miss  C.  A.  Campbell 

J.  M.  Bruce 

E.W.Elrod 

J.  R.  Baumes 

J.  B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  McClellan,  A.  M  .... 

Cadesman  Pope , 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Vineyard 

A.  C.Goodwin 

G.B.Pcrry 

ED  93 27 


Athens  Female  College 

Bailey  Springs  University  . . . 

East  Lake  AthenfRum 

Union  Female  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Huntsvillo  Female  College... 

Judson  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminary 

Isbell  College 

Central  Female  College 

Tuskaloosa  Female  College.. 
Alabama  Conference  Female 
College. 

Mills  College 

College  of  Notre  Da;ne 

San  ta  Rosa  Seminary 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

Andrew  Female  College 

Daltou  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  College 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

LaG range  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wesleyau  Female  College 

Georgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Shorter  College 

Young  Female  College 

Hlinois  Female  College 

Jacksonville   Female   Acad- 
emy. I 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rockford  College ' 

Coatcs  College 

College  for  Young  Ladies . . . 
College  of  the  Sisters  of  Beth- 
any. 

Potter  College 

Clinton  College ' 

Caldwell  College I 

Liberty  Female  College ! 

Lynnland  Female  College 1 

Daughters  College ^ 

Hamilton  Female  College ' 

Sayre  Female  Institute j 

Millersburg  Female  College. . 
Jessamine  Female  Institute.  .| 
Owensboro  P'emale  College. . .  ■ 
Kentucky  College  for  Young  ! 
Ladles.  i 


Athens,  Ala. 
Bailey  Springs,  Ala. 
East  Lake,  Ala. 
Eufaula,  Ala. 
Florence,  Ala. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mills  College,  CaL 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  CaL 
Athens,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Fonyth,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon,  Ga. 
MilledgeviUe,  Ga, 

Rome,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  IlL 
Do. 

Knoxville,  111. 
Rockford,  HI. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind- 
Oswego,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky, 
Clinton,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Glasgow,  Ky. 
Glendale,  Ky. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Millersburg,  Ky. 
Nicholasville,  Ky. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 
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A.  (r.  Miirpliev 

John  M.Hubbard,  A.M. 

S.W.Pearcy,  A.M 

George  J.  Ramsey,  A.  M. 

A.  D.  McVoy,  A.  M 

S.  Decatur  Lucas 

H.S.Whitman 

Edgar  M.  Smith  * 


John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D. 


University  or  college. 


J.  H.  Apple,  A.  M 

C.L.Kredv,A.M.,M.D. 

J.  H.Turner,  A.M 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  A.  M 


Address 


Miss  Agues  Irwin 

L.  Clark  Seel ve,  D.  D. 
Mrs.  E.S.  Mead,  A.M.. 


Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine 

R.  B.Abbott,D.  D 

W.  T.  Lowrey,  A.  M.,  D.  D 


John  W.  Chambers 

Mrs.  AdeliaM.  Hillman. 
Robert  Frazer,  LL.  D . . . 


B.  R.  Morrison . 
L.T.Fitzhugh. 


T.  B.  Holloman. 


L.  M.  Stone,  D.D. 


A.  S.  Maddox 

U.S.  Holier 

W.H.Huntley 

Chas.  H.  Otken,  LL.  D 

H.  Walter  Featherstun,  D.  D.. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  St.  Clair , 

S.  F.  Taylor,  D.  D ' 

Hiram  D.  Groves ' 

John  W.  Primrose,  D.  D 

Lina  Moxley 

B.  T.  Blewett,  LL.D 

W.  A.  Wilson,  A.  M 

Archibald  A.  Jones 

J.D.  Blanton 

A.  K.  Yancev 

W.  S.  Knight,  D.  D 

Jesse  ^f .  DurreB 


Gertrude  G.  Bo  wen I 

J.  H.  McHvaincD.D ' 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D ; 

Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D 

Knfus  S.  Green,  D.  D 

Miss  Jamas  Smith,  dean ' 

Geo.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 


Logan  Female  College 

Stanford  Female  College 

Winchester  Female  College.. 

Sillinmn  Female  Institute 

MansfieUl  Female  College 

Jefferson  Davis  College 

W^estbrook  Seminary 

Maine    W^esleyan    Seminary 
and  Female  College. 

Wouum's   College  of  Balti- 
more. 

W^oman's  College 

Keo  Mar  College ^ 

Lutherville  Female  Seminary  i 

Lasell   Seminary  for  Young  1 
W^omon.  I 

Ra<lcliffe  College 

Smith  College I 

Hount     Holyoke     Seminary  j 
and  CoUege. 

Wellesley  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Whitworth  Female  College.. 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  Col- 
lego. 

Corinth  Female  College 

Belhaveu  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

East  Mississippi  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Stone    College     for    Young 
Ladies. 

Union  Female  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College. . . 

Port  Gibson  Female  College. . 

Lea  Female  College 

Edward  McGeheo  College 

Christian  Female  CoUege 

Stephens  Female  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  College 

Central  Female  College 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Hardin  College ' 

Lindouwoml  Female  College  .. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  j 
Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Borden  town  Female  College  J 

Evelyn  College 

Wells  College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Elmira  College 

Barnard  College 

Rutgers  Female  College 


Rossellville,  Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Clinton,  La. 
Mansfield,  La. 
Mindon,  La. 
Decring,  Me. 
Kents  Hill,  Mo. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Frederick,  Md. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Lutherville,  Md. 
Aubumdale,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 

Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 

Corinth,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Do. 

Oxford,  Miss. 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Summit,  Miss. 
Woodville,  Miss. 
Colnmbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Jennings,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mexico,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Tilton,  N.  H. 


Bordenf own,  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do. 
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James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D 

James  Atkins,  D.  D 

S.S.Rahn 

F.L.Keid,D.D 

Joseph  L.  Murphy,  A.  M 

John  D.  Minick,  A.  M 

Joseph  A.  Green 

John  IJ.  lirower,  A.  M 

F.P.Hobgooil 

John  H.  Clewell 

SilasE.  Warren 

G.  K.    Bartholomew,   A.  M., 
Ph.D. 

Chas.  F.Thwing,  D.  D 

L.D.  Pottor,D.D 

Clara  SheUlou 

D.  B.  Purintou,  LL.  D 

Fayo  Walker,  D.  D , 

Miss  Mary  Evans 

J.  W.  Kuappenherger,  A.  M.. 
J.Max  Hark,D.  D 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

Mrs.  Klizaboth  Edgar,  actiug 
Charles  B.  Shnltz 

E.  E.  Campbell,  A.  M 

Frances  E.  Bennett 

A.  H.  Norcross,  D.  D 

J.  H.  Kice 

W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

Mrs.  L..M.  Bonner 

H.P.  Griffith 

A.  8.  Townes 

M.M.Riley 

B.F.Wilson 

H.G.Reed 

»S.  Lander,  A.  M 

D.  S.  Hearon,  D.  D 

C.A.Folk,A.  B 

Kate  McFarland 

Robert  D.  Smith,  A.  M 

S.A.Liuk,A.M 

A.  M.  Bnrney 

Howard  W.  Key,  Ph.  D 

Chas.  C.  Ross 

N.  J.  Finnov,A.  M 

Miss  V.  O.  Wardlaw,  A.M.... 

J.G.  Paty 

Geo.  W.  F.  Price,  D.  D 

J.  D.  Blanton 

Alice  S.  Foxworthy,  A.  M 

Wm.  M.  Gray  bill,  A.  M 

Moses  E.  Wood 

Z.  C.  Graves,  LL.  D 

Charles  Carlton 

P.  H.  Eager,  A.  M 

S.  M.  Godbey 

R.  O.  RoDDsavall 


University  or  college. 


Vassar  Collcgo 

AsbeviUe  Female  College 

Gaston  CoUego 

Greensboro  Female  College  . . 
Claremont  Female  College.. . 
Davenport  Female  College.. . 
Louisbnrg  Female  College  .. . 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 

slitute. 

Oxford  Female  Seminary 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute.. 
Bartholomew    English     and 

.Classical  School. 
Cleveland  CoUogo  for  Women. 

Glemlale  Female  College 

Granville  Female  College 

Shepardson  College 

Oxford  College 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

AUentown  Female  College. .. 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Wilson  College 

Linden  Hall  Seminary^ 

Irving  Female  College. 

Ogon  tz  School 

Pittsburg  Female  College 

Columbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian    College   for 

Women. 

Due  West  Female  College 

Cooper-Limestone  Institute . . 
Greenville  College  for 

Women. 
Greenville  Female  College. . . 

Converse  Ccdlege 

Walballa  Female  College 

Willianistou  Female  College. 

Sullins  College 

Brownsville  Female  College.. 

Union  Female  Seminary 

Columbia  Atheua'um 

Tcunessee  Female  College 

Howard  Female  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female 

Institute. 

East  Tennessee  Institute 

Cumberland  Female  College  . 

Soule  Female  College 

Boscobel  College 

Nashville  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Somerville  Female  Institute  . 

Mary  Sharp  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  College 

Cbappell  Hill  Ft^nialn College. 
Waco  Female  College 


Address. 


Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
DaUas,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
Hickory,  N.C. 
Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Oxford,  N.C. 
Saleni,  N.  C. 
Wilson,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati^  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Glendale,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Chambcrsburg,  Pa, 
Lititz,  Pa. 
Mocha nicsburg,  Pa. 
Ogontz  School,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Do. 

Duo  West,  S.  C. 
Gafl'ney  City,  S.  C. 
Grepuville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Walballa,  S.C. 
Willianistou,  S.  C. 
Bristol,  Teun. 
Brownsville,  Tenu. 

Do. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenu. 
(Jallatin,  Tenu. 
Jackson,  Tenu. 

Knoxville,  Tenu. 
McMinnville,  Tenn. 
Murfreesboro,  Tenu. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Do. 

Do. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Rogers ville,  Tenn. 
Somerville,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenu. 
Bonham,  Tex. 
Bel  ton,  Tex. 
Cbappell  Hill,  Teun. 
Waco,  Tex. 
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II. — Colleges  for  women — Continued. 


Namo  of  president. 


S.  N.  Barlter 

KatoM.  Hunt 

Saunicl  D.  Jones,  H.  L 

\Vm.  I*.  Dickinson 

Miss  M.  P.  Horslcy 

A.  B.  Warwick 

C.  F.  James,  D.  D 

Chas.  L.  Cocke 

W.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

J.  J.  Scherer,  A.  M 

J.  A.  I.  Cassedy 

Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M 

John  H.  Powen 

James  Willis,  A.  M 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 

W.W.Robertson 

John  P.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. . . 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Field 

EllaC.Stthiu 

Louise  K.  Upton 


TJnivereity  or  college. 


Martha  Washington  College  . 
Stonewall  Jackson  Institute  . 
Southwest  Virginia  Institute. 
Albemarle  Female  Institute.. 
Montgomery  Female  College. 
Danville  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Roanoke  Female  College 

Hollins  Insti tu  te 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College. 

Marion  Female  College 

Norfolk  College   for  Young 

Ladies. 

Southern  Female  College 

Richmond  Female  Institute.. 
Staunton  Female  Seminary.. . 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute  . . 

Valley  Female  College 

Parkersburg  Seminary 

Downer  College 

Milwaukee  College 


Address. 


Abingdon,  Va. 
Do. 

Bristol,  Va. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
'  Christiansburg,  Va. 
I  Danville,  Va. 

'  Do. 

Hollins,  Va. 
I  Lynchburg,  Vn. 

I  Marion,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 

Do. 

Do. 
Winchester,  Va. 
Parkersburg.  W.  Va, 
Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

CHAP.  I. — Programme  of  tbe  iDternational  Congross  of  Education  and  Addresses 
of  Welcome. 
II. — American  Views  and  Comments  on  the  Educational  Exhibits. 
III. — German  Criticism  on  American  Education  and  the  Educational  Exhibits. 
IV. — Vie^s  of  the  French  Commissioners. 

V, — Medical  Education  in  the  United  States,  as  presented  by  French  Spe- 
cialists. 
VI. —Notes  and  Observations  made  by  the  Italian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Rus- 
sian Delegates. 
VII. — Report  on  American  Technological  Schools. 
VIII. — Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Russia. 
IX. — Papers  Read  at  the  World's  Library  Congress. 
X.— Report  on  Education  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  by  Hon.  John  Eaton. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PROGRAMME    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS 
EDUCATION  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 


OF 


I, ^OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORLI/S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  JULY  25- 
28,  1S93, 

Under  Chakok  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  United  States 

OF  America. 


committee   of  the   national  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


IN  OEKERAL  CHASOX. 

WiujAM  T.  Habeis,  C^mtmiBsioQcr  of  Education, 
Uoited  Staten. 

DErAKTMENTO. 

Higbcr  edacatioii : 

Pnif.  Nicholas  Murray  Butlkb,  ColumUa 

College.  New  York  City. 
Prof.  A.  F.  West,  of  Princeton    University, 
■©cretaTy. 
Secondary  edncatiou : 

Principal  Ray  Grbb5k  Hulino,  Kew   Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
Elementary  education : 

Inspector  J  AMES  L.  HroHEs,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Kindergarten  instruction: 

Mrs.  "W.  N.  IlAiLSf  AN,  Laportc,  Ind. 
Scbool  suporvision : 

Supt.  W. n.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^ 
Professional  training  of  teachers: 

Principal  E.  O.  Lytb,  Millers ville,  Pa. 
Instruction  in  art : 

President  James  MacAlister,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. 
Instruction  iuAocal  music: 

Director  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Technological  instruction : 

Prof.  Henry  Morton,  Stevens  Institute,  Ho 
bokon,  N.  J. 
Industrial  and  manual  instruction: 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Bicxoff,  New  York  City. 
Bcsincss  education : 

Prohidcnt  K.  C.  SPENCEH.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Physical  education : 

Prof.  D.   A.  Sargent,  Har>'ard    Fniversity, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rational  juiycbology  in  education : 

I*re8icUait  J.  G.  Schurman,  Cornell    Univer- 
sity.'Ithaca.N.Y. 


DEPARTMENTS  — contin  uod . 

Experimental  psychology  in  education ; 

Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 
Edncational  publiieations: 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CHAIRMEN  PRESllMNO   AT  THE  SESSIONS. 

Br.  James   B.  Angbll,  president   of  Michigan 

University,  presides  at  general  sessions. 
Dr.  D.C.GiLM AN,  president  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  head    master,  Lawroiice- 

viHe  School,  New  Jersey. 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  ex-Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. United  States. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  supenutendent  public  schools. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  principal  State  normal  school, 
I       Oswego,  N.  Y. 

j  Prof.  Halsey  C.  Ives,  director   of  art    school, 
}       Woshingtou  University,  St^  Louis,  Mo. 
I  Prof.  F.  TV.  Root,  of  Chicago. 
I  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  Institute  of 
I       Technology,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 

Prof.  J.  D.  RiNKLE,  Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
'       ton,  Mass. 

I  CoL  George  Sovlis,  president  of  Soul6's   Busi- 
i       ncss  College,  New  Orle.ms,  La. 
I  Prof.  Edward  M.  Habtweix,  director  of  physical 
j       education  in  public  scbools,  Boston,  Ma^s. 
I  Dr.  JA.MES  M('C(  8H.  ex-presidtnt  Princeton   Uni- 
j       versity. 

I  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president   Clark  Univer- 
I       sity,  Worcester,  Mass. 

I  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  editor  The  Auiorican  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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GENERAL  CONGRESS. 
Tuesday,  July  25,  3  r.  m. 

Meeting  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.  I). 

Address  by  C.  C.  Bonuey,  president  of  the  World's  Congress  Aaxiliary. 

Addresses  by  Right  Rev  Saninel  Fellows,  chairman  of  general  committee  on  edu- 
cational congresses;  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president  woman's  branch  of  the  auxiliary; 
Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  vice-president;  Mrs.  H.  M.  WUniarth.  chairman  of  woman's 
branch  committee  on  congress  of  edacatiou;  Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody,  chief  of  department 
of  liberal  arts,  and  others. 

Report  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements. 

Address  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
introducing  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  permanent  chainuau  of  the  general  congress. 

Skcond  Session  of  thh  General  Congress,  8  p.  m. 

Address  by  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  general  congress. 

Address  by  Sir  Henry  Trueiuan  \N  ood,  secretary  of  the  royal  commission  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Address  by  M.  Gabriel  Conjpayrc^,  president  of  the  French  commission  on  education. 

Address  by  Prof.  Dr.  Stephau  Waetzoldt,  general  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
German  imperial  educationjil  exhibit.     Subject:  The  school  reform  in  Germany. 

Address  by  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  delegate  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

Address  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  minister  of  education  in  Ontario. 

Address  by  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Third  Session  of  the  General  Congress,  Friday,  July  28,  8  p.  m. 

Address  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for 
Teachers,  Cnmbridge,  England.  Subject:  Tlie  professional  training  o?  teachers  for 
secondary  schools. 

Address  by  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Address  by  Prof.  L.  Dimscha,  of  St.  Petersburg  University  and  delegate  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  of  Russia.  Subject :  Legal  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Address  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ditmar  Finckler,  of  the  Gorman  imperial  commission  to  the 
exliibition. 

Adiln-ss  by  M.  Benjamin  Buisson,  delegate  of  the  minister  of  education  of  France. 

Address  by  Gen.  John  Eatou,  ex-Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 
Subject:  Educational  endowments  in  the  United  States. 

Address  by  M.  Ergraft'  Kovalevsky,  delegate  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  public 
instruction. 

Address  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Torngren,  director  of  Royal  Ce-iitral  Gymnastic  Institute, 
Stockliolm,  Sweden. 

Address  by  Dr.  Alberto  Gomez  Ruano,  conunissioner  in  charge  of  educational 
exhibit  of  L'ruguay. 

Address  by  Dou  J.  Abelardo  Nufiez,  inspecci6n  general  de  instruccion  primaria, 
Chili,  director  of  tlie  Chilian  exhibit. 

Address  by  Dr.  Edwin  Osterberg.  Subject:  Training  of  teachers  in  high  schools 
in  Sweden. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Subject:  UniverKitica. 

Chairman,  President  D.  C.  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Alternate  chair- 
man, President  W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Secretary,  President, 
Andrew  F.  West,  of  Princeton  University. 

THEMES  for  discussion. 

1.  How  far  is  it  desirable  that  universities  should  be  of  one  typef  To  be  opened 
by  President  Martin  Kellogj^,  of  tlie  University  of  California. 

2.  How  should  we  cope  with  the  problem  of  excessive  specialization  in  university 
study?  To  be  opened  by  a  paper  sent  by  Professor  Allievo,  of  the  University  oif 
Turin,  lUdy. 
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3.  To  what  extent  should  an  antecedent  liberal  education  be  required  of  students 
of  law,  medicine^  and  theology  ?  To  be  opened  by  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Prince- 
ton University. 

4.  In  what  way  may  professional  schools  be  most  advantageously  connected  with 
universities  and  colleges!  To  be  opened  by  President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia 
College. 

Second  Session,  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

Subject:  Colleges. 

Chairman,  President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  University.  Alternat-e  chairman, 
President  James  B.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Opening  address  by  the 
chair. 

THEMES  FOR    DISCUSSION. 

1.  Should  Greek  be  required  for  the  desreo  of  bachelor  of  arts!  To  bo  opened  by 
Prof.  W.  G.  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  What  signs  of  improvement  are  visible  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  American 
students?  The  discussion  to  range  over  the  topics  of  athletics,  morals,  student 
organizations,  intercollegiate  courtesies,  and  relations  of  the  students  to  instructors. 
To  bo  opened  by  President  Kayraond,  of  Wesleyau  University. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

Subject :  Topic  dealing  with  the  relations  of  higher  education  to  the  advancement  of  oulturCf 

learning^  and  civilization. 

Chairman,  President  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  University.  Alternate  chair- 
man, President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College.     Opening  address  by  the  chair. 

THEMES   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  The  evolution  of  liberal  education.  To  bo  opened  by  Prof.  A.  F.  West,  of  Prince- 
ton University. 

2.  On  what  conditions  should  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  be  given!  To 
be  opened  (probably)  by  Prof.  Ira  Kemscu,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Allowed  by 
Prol.  W.  O.  S^)roull,  dean  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

3.  The  relation  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
Closing  addresses  by  Right  Kev.  Bishop  Keane,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  President  James  B.. Angell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Inaugural  address  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  president  of  tho  department.  The 
supervision  of  all  secondary  education  in  public  high  schools,  private  schools,  and 
endowed  academies  by  the  State  or  municipal  authority.     Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M. 

Thesis:  The  course  of  study  in  secoudary  schools,  designed  simply  to  prepare 
pupils  for  life  (or  designed  as  a  finishing  school),  should  it  bo  different  from  that 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  college  or  the  professional  school?  By  Dr.  W.  T. 
Kei(l,  of  Belmont,  Cal.     Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Thursday,  JtLy  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  (a)  Should  the  amount  of  time  given  to  mathematics  m  secondary 
schools  (as  ihey  are)  be  diminished?  (&)  Should  the  amount  of  time  given  to  lan- 
guages in  our  secondary  schools  (as  they  are)  be  diminished,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  more  extended  course  in  physics,  botany,  and  chemistry!  By  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Ban- 
croft, principal  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Dr.  D.  W.  Abercrombie,  of  Wor- 
cester Academy,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Schlee,  rector  of  the  Real-Gymnasium  of  Altoona  (and 

•  a  member  of  tho  committee  of  seven  appointed  by  the  Emperor).    Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M. 

2.  Thesis:  Should  art  studies,  including  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  form  a 
part  of  the  prescribed  course  for  all  pupils  in  secondary  schools?  To  bo  opened  by 
a  paper  presented  by  Mile.  Marie  Dugard,  professor  at  the  Lyc<5e  Moli^re,  Paris,  and 
member  of  the  French  commission,  on  the  oeoondary  education  of  girls  in  France. 
Discussion. 
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Third  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  8bonld  algebra  or  geometry  come  first  in  the  course  of  stndy  of  second- 
ary Kchoolsf  Hon.  W.  N.  Hailnmn,  8ni>erintendent  of  scboolB,  Laporte,  lud.,  and 
Prof.  liola  KriSesy,  delegate  from  Hungary.     Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M. 

2.  Tbesis :  In  vnsos  wbcro  a  choice  should  be  made,  which  should  come  first,  Latin 
or  nomo  modern  language,  in  the  course  of  study  of  secondary  schools f  W.  C.  Col- 
lar, head  master  Koxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.     Discussion. 

ELKMENTAKY  EDUCATION. 

Finsr  8KS8IOX,  AVednesday,  .Uly  G,  9.30  a.  m. 

(itneral  topic :    The  canrne  of  ntudy  in  elementary  svhooh. 

Address  by  tbc  president  of  the  department,  Gen.  John  Eaton,  ex-Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  I'nitcd  States. 

1.  Thesis:  Should  morals,  language,  numbers,  geography,  history  of  the  country, 
writing,  and  drawing  be  considered  the  essentials  of  the  course  of  study  for  the 
eight  years  of  elementary  instruction,  the  pupils  being  from  6  to  14  years  of  agef 
J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D.,  of  Iowa,  and  Hon.  L.  H.  Jones,  superintendent  public  schools 
of  India;iapolis.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  What  should  be  added  to  the  essential  branches  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  localities  or  race  characteristics f 
For  example,  should  city  schools  introdnco  branches  relating  to  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, or  should  rural  schools  introduce  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  botany.  Prof. 
Ergrapho  Kovalevsky.     Discussion. 

3.  Papers  on  the  university  education  of  women  in  England,  prepared  by  Miss 
Fawcett  and  Miss  Beale,  of  London.  Head  by  abstract  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  and 
Miss  M.  Louch,  of  London.  Other  papers  prepared  by  foreign  delegates  for  this 
department  read  by  title  or  by  abstract  (and  to  bo  printed  in  full  in  the  voluiae  of 
proceedings). 

Second  Session,  TiirnsDAY,  Jtly  27. 

(iena'al  topic :   The  teaching  of  geography. 

Programme  of  this  anil  the  third  session  furnished  by  the  National  (ieographio 
Society. 

1.  Opening  address  bj'  Dr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  the  president  of  the  society. 
Relation  of  tho  currents  of  air  and  water  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  to  the 
temperature  of  countries. 

2.  Addresses  from  the  delegates  of  foreign  societies.     (One  hour.) 

3.  Address  by  Prof.  William  Libbey,  Jr.,  delegate  from  the  American  Geographical 
Society  ot*  New  York.  The  relations  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Labrador  current  off 
tho  New  England  coast. 

4.  Paper  by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  principal  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school. 
Relation  of  history  to  geography. 

5.  Address  by  Miss  Eliza  Kuhamah  Scidmore.     .lapan. 

6.  Addref'S  by  General  Eaton,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  rela- 
tions which  may  or  should  exist  between  the  National  Geographic  Society  and 
geographical  instruction. 

7.  Annoiuicement  relative  to  awards  of  prizes  by  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

8.  Address  by  Prof.  George  Davidson,  representing  the  Geographical  Society  of 
the  Paritic.  An  examination  of  the  early  voyages  of  discovery  and  explorations  of 
tho  northwest  coast  of  America  between  153G  and  1603,  including  the  identitication 
of  tho  anchora'jo  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  the  coast  of  California,  1579. 

9.  Address  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  representing  tho  University  of  Chicago. 
The  relations  of  geolog>'  to  physiography  iu  educational  work. 

10.  Geographical  instruction  in  tho  public  schools.  Prof.  W.  H.  Powell,  superin- 
tendent of  public  .schools,  Washinjiton,  D.  C. 

11.  Tho  arid  regions  of  the  I'nitcd  States.     iJy  V.  H.  Newell. 

12.  Address  by  Prof.  Israel  C.  Kussell,  University  of  Michigan. 

It  is  expected  tliat  the  Hon.  John  Aberconibie  will  attend  as  delegate  from  tho 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  and  Sir  Casimer  S.  (izowski,  of  Toronto,  as  a 
dele:iate  from  the  Royal  (icographical  Society  of  London. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  rnitetl  States  commissioner,  tho 
members  of  tho  conference  will  have  the   exclusive  use  of  the   Monastery  of  la 
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R*bida  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  Jnly  28.  Mr.  Curtis  and  Capt.  John  G.  Bonrkc,  United 
States  Army,  will  explain  ''ExbibitB  of  ColumboB,*'  and  'Hlio  most  precious  collec- 
tion of  historical  papers  that  were  ever  exhibited  together." 

Third  Session',  Thursday,  July  27,-  8  r.  m. 

Address:  International  Polar  Expeditions.  By  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  United  States 
Army. 

ForKTii  Session,  Friday,  Jily  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

Gcmeral  topic:  Morals^  reli^oHj  and  citizek$hip. 

1.  Thesis :  How  far  shonld  moral  education  be  made  to  include  courtesy  and  social 
etiquette!  What  school  exercises  are  the  best  to  promote  education  for  citizen- 
ship f  In  what  ways  can  tho  studies  of  the  common  school,  such  as  history  and 
literature,  bo  made  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  patriotism!  What  special  work 
shonld  bo  undertaken  in  tho  elementary  8(>hool  to  prepare  tho  pupils  for  tho  duties 
of  citizenship!  Hon.  W.  A,  Mowry, superintendent  schools,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Hon. 
D.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent  schools,  Columbia,  S.  C.     DiscusMou. 

2.  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstodt,  delegate  from  Sweden,  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
'•Public  educational  system  of  Sweden." 

3.  Thesis:  Is  it  posaiblo  to  separate  religious  and  moral  instruction!  Should 
religions  instruction  bo  introduced  into  tho  public  or  common  Kchools,  and  taught 
either  by  tho  regular  teacher  or  by  clergymen!  Should  the  Bible  lie  read  as  a  reli- 
gious exercise!  In  how  far  can  the  discipline  of  the  school  bo  relied  upon  to  secure 
moral  habits!    E.  E.  AVhite,  LL.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.     Discussion. 

KINDERGARTEN  INSTRUCTION. 

First  Session,  Wednesday,  Jui^y  2G,  9.30  a.  m. 

lutroilnctory  address,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hughes,  president  of  the  department. 

General  topic  of  the  first  seashu :  The  essential  characteristics  tif  the  kindergarten  as  dis- 
fingmshed  /i*om  the  primary  school,  and  the  practical  adjustment  of  the  former  to  the 
latter. 

1.  Thesis:  (1)  Tho  essential  characteristics  of  a  kindergarten.  (2)  Its  gifts  and 
occuimtions.  (3)  Should  tho  kinder;rarten  attempt  to  teach  reading  or  writing! 
(4)  Should  the  plays  and  games,  which  Froebel  invented,  be  modihed!  Should  sub- 
stitutions bo  made  for  any  of  them,  or  others  bo  added!  (5)  What  is  the  place  and 
value  of  the  song  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  degree  of  dramatic  element  which 
should  accompany  the  song!  The  above  discussions  opened  by  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Put- 
nam of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stewart  of  Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Constance  Mac- 
kenzie, also  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mi-s.  Ottilio  liondy  of  Jena,  Germany. 

2.  Thesis:  (1)  The  organic  uuion  of  kindergarten  and  primary  school.  (2)  What 
modifications  in  the  primary  school  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
continue  tho  work  of  tho  kindergarten  and  reap  the  advantages  of  the  training 
already  received!  (3)  AVhat  aro  the  essential  differonceM  in  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion that  should  chanicterize  tho  primary  school  and  distinguish  it  from  tho  kinder- 
garten !  Tho  above  discussions  to  bo  opened  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  of  California, 
Hon.  AV.  E.  Sheldon  of  Massachusott:*,  Mr.  B.  Pickmaii  Maun  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Miss  Mary  C.  MeCulloch  of  St.  Louis. 

Seconi>  Session',  Tiitrsday,  Jtly  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  (I)  Preparation  of  the  kindergartncr  for  her  work.  (2)  Should  all 
kindergarten  teachers  bo  required  to  pass  examination  in  secondary  studies,  such  as 
algebra,  geometry,  modern  or  ancient  languages,  general  history,  natural  science, 
psychology,  and  English  literature  or  the  literature  of  tho  native  country  ?  (3)  What 
training  in  Froebers  philosophy  should  bo  prescribed  in  a  professional  course  of 
traiuing  for  tho  kiudorgartner!  (4)  AVhat  work  in  tho  gifts  and  occupations,  the 
plays  and  games,  theoretically  and  practically,  should  bo  required  for  the  graduate 
from  a  kindergarten  training  school !  Tho  above  discussions  ojiened  by  pa])er8  from 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  by  Miss  Annie  Laws,  president  of  tho  Kindergarten  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  aud  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  of  the  board  of  scdiool  supervisors, 
Boston. 

2.  Thesis:  (1)  Educative  value  of  hand  work  iu  the  kindergarten.  (2)  Cautions 
to  bo  observe^l  as  to  iho  limits  of  certain  of  the  occu])ati(>us,  such,  for  exauiplc,  as 
pricking  paper,  and  other  work  that  is  liable  to  strain  tho  eyes  if  t(»o  long  contin- 
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necl.  (3)  Tho  Froebel  system  of  drawinc:,  in  contrast  to  freo-hand  drawing.  (4)  The 
characteristic  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  tho  first  seven  years  of  childhood, 
which  determine  the  special  educative  valno  of  hand  work  in  the  kindergarten.  Tho 
above  discussions  opened  by  Hon.  W.  N.  Hailman,  superintendent  of  Bchools,  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  and  Miss  L.  H.  Pingrco  of  Boston. 

TiiiiiD  Session.  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  (1)  To  what  extent  is  the  use  of  symbolism  justifiable  in  the  kinder- 
garten! (2)  Is  thera  any  validity  to  the  claim  often  nrged,  that  the  child  nndor 
7  years  of  age  is  to  bo  distinguished  in  psychological  development  from  the  child  of 
more  than  7  years  of  age,  through  his  greater  dependence  upon  symbolic  modes  of 
instruction f  (3)  Is  the  clistinction  a  valid  one  between  symbolic  and  conventional 
studies — conventional  studies  being  understood  to  mean  reading,  writing,  written 
arithmetic,  and  appliances  nseful  in  intercommunioation  but  not  emblematic  or  sym- 
bolic of  a  second  and  higher  meaning?  The  above  discussions  opened  by  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  Prof.  Charles  A.  McMnrry  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  Chicago  Mrs.  Marion 
Foster  Washburne  of  Chicago,  Miss  Hattie  Neil  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Endora  L. 
Hailman  of  Laporte,  Ind. 

2.  Thesis:  What  should  be  the  character  of  tho  stories  told  in  tho  kindergarten, 
and  to  what  extent  should  stories  be  told?  The  above  discussions  opened  by  Miss 
Mary  T.  llotchkiss  of  Milwaukee. 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION. 
First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  superintendent  public  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
president  of  the  department. 

1.  Thesis:  Teacher's  examinations,  certificates,  and  licenses.  What  scholastio 
knowledge  should  bo  required  from  teachers  before  being  permitted  to  enter  ona 
term  of  probationary  service:  In  English?  In  languages  other  than  English?  In 
natural  science?  In  physics  and  chemistry?  In  mathematics?  In  art?  Hon.  W. 
B.  Powell,  superintendent  public  schools,  Washington,  D.  C.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  How  to  improve  the  work  of  poor  teachers.  Hon.  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
superintendent  public  scliools,  Omaha,  Nebr.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  How  to  interest  a  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Btudj'  of  psychology  and  its 
application  to  the  work  of  tho  schoolroom.     Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  University  participation  lor  teachers.  Hon.  E.  P.  Seaver,  superintend- 
ent schools,  Boston,  Mass.     Discussion. 

Skcoxd  Skssiox,  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  Appointment  and  tenure  of  office  of  superintendents*  President  F.  W. 
Parker,  Cook  County  normal  school,  Chicago,  and  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan 
University.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Who  shall  appoint  teachers,  and  on  whoso  nomination?  Hon.  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  superintendent  ]Hil»lic  schools,  Providence,  P.  I.,  and  Hon.  C.  B.  Gilbert, 
superintendent  public  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Discussion. 

Third  Skssion',  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

i.  Thesis:  At  what  point  in  tho  course  of  study  should  departmental  or  special 
teachers  be  employed  in  elementary  schools  f 

2.  Thesis:  ?5hould  the  law  require  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  in  school  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  14 ?  Hon.  John  Jasper,  superintendent  of  schools.  New  York  City; 
Hon.  Thos.  B^Stockwell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  superintendent  public  schools,  Chicago,  111.     Discussion. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.' 

First  Sessiox,  Wednesday,  July  20,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic  of  discussion  for  the  season  :  Schools  of  practice,  or  "  modtV^  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  schools  for  the  prof essional  train  imj  of  teachers. 


Introductory  address  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  president  of  the  department. 

Paper   by  Fannie   S.  Guptill,  Miuueapolis,  Minn.      Discussion   of  the   questions 

g  to  the  achoc 
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involved. 

1.  The  kiud  and  degree  of  preparation  required  before  coming  to  the  achool  of 
practice. 
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2.  The  time  in  the  course  of  preparation  when  the  practice  should  be  taken. 

3.  The  value  and  dXtent  of  observation  work  in  the  model  school. 

4.  Amount  and  character  of  criticism  to  be  recommended. 

5.  Value  of  "substituting,"  or  filling  vacancies  in  ward  schools. 

6.  Value  of  practicing  with  classmates  as  pupils. 

7.  Shall  the  instructors  of  branches  be  the  critics  in  their  own  branches  f 

8.  Shall  the  critic  be  always  present? 

9.  How  much  practice  shall  be  required  each  day,  and  how  long  continued? 

10.  How  often  should  the  classes  taught  bo  changed  ? 

11.  What  degree  of  perfection  in  teaching  shall  bo  required  in  order  to  entitle  the 
candidate  to  a  diploma? 

12.  Is  the  plan  a  good  one  to  have  a  paid  teacher  in  charge  of  each  class  in  the 
school  of  practice  who  does  a  part  of  the  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  criticises 
the  work  of  the  pupil  teachers? 

13.  The  value  of  sending  pupils  out  into  neighboring  schools  to  observe  and  take 
charge  occasionally  of  classes. 

The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Francis  \V.  Parker,  principal  Cook  Connty  nor- 
mal school,  Chicago,  111.,  and  J.  \V.  Cook,  principal  State  Normal  University^  and 
others.  The  discussion  will  be  followed  by  the  reading  of  two  valuable  and  highly 
interesting  papers.  The  first  paper  is  prepared  by  Signer  Giacomo  Oddo  Bonafede, 
director  of  normal  school,  Avcllino,  Italy.  Subject  -of  the  paper:  "What  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  is  desirable  (in  normals  or  by  practical  instruction)?" 
To  be  read  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Place,  principal  of  training  school,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
second  paper  is  prepared  by  Joseph  W.  Co  wham,  leciurer  on  education  and  master 
of  methods,  Westminster  Wesleyan  Training  College,  S.  W^.  England.  This  paper 
will  bo  read  by  Miss  N.  Cropsy,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Indianapolis^ 
Ind. 

Second  Skssion,  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Should  we  have  a  gradation  of  normal  and  training  schoolj*? 

(a)  For  training  teachers  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

(b)  For  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

(c)  For  training  teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

(d)  For  training  teachers  for  kindergarten  and  primary  schools. 

(e)  For  training  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
(/)  Requirements  of  these  difterent  grades: 

(1)  As  to  scholastic  instruction. 

(2)  As  to  psychological  and  technical  instruction. 

(3)  As  to  practice  teaching  under  criticism. 

Thomas  Kirkland,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Toronto,  Canada,  will  open 
this  discussion  with  a  paper,  and  will  be  followed  by  Eug<^ne  Martin,  directeur  de 
IVcolo  primaire  sup^rieiire,  Paris,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cheney,  principal  State  normal 
school,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

2.  Should  the  course  of  study  in  normal  schools  bo  wholly  professional,  or  should 
it  include  work  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  branches,  even  where  proficiency 
in  these  branches  is  required  as  a  condition  for  admission?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 
The  discussion  will  be  opened  with  a  short  paper  by  Daniel  Fulcomer,  A.  M.,  presi- 
dent Western  Michigan  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  be  followed  by  F.  B.  Palmer, 
principal  of  normal  school,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

3.  How  does  the  typical  normal-school  work  diflfer  in  method  from  that  of  second- 
ary or  higher  education?  Malcolm  MacVicar,  superintendent  of  the-Freedinen*8 
schools  of  the  Baptists'  Home  Mission  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  open  the  discus- 
sion with  a  paper,  to  be  followed  by  John' W.  Dickinson,  secretary  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  and  others. 

Third  Skssiox,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

What  should  be  required  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy? 
Discussion,  led  by  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.  I).,  dean  of  faculty  of  pedagogy,  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  same  institution. 

(a)  Should  such  requirements  be  confined  to  scholastic  instruction?  Dr.  Charles 
McMnrry,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  What  should  be  required  in  the 
way  of  teaching,  ability,  experience,  and  skill?  Dr.  S.  U.  Williams, of  Cornell 
University. 

(b)  Should  original  iuvestigation  be  required  in  some  branch  of  child  study?  Earl 
Barnes,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California. 

(c)  Or  in  some  phase  of  the  history  of  education  ?  Dr.  Edward  IJrooks,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(d)  Or  in  experimental  psychology  with  a  view  to  determine  some  questions  in 
regard  to  the  educational  value  of  a  branch,  or  branches,  in  the  curriculum  of 
elementary  or  secondary  schools?  Prof.  Edgar  D.  Shimer,  of  faculty  of  pedagogy, 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  r^^^^l^ 
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11.30  A.  M, 

AVhat  value  Khonld  bo  attached  to  the  formal  study  of  children  in  the  training  of 
teachers?  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
open  the  discussion,  to  be  followed  by  Misa  Margaret  K.  Smith,  8tate  normal  and 
training  school,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  following  persons  from  abroad  have  annonnced  their  intention  of  coming  to 
the  departmental  international  congress  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
Thoy  will  doubtless  take  a  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department,  making  the 
occasion  one  of  nuiisnal  interest  and  profit: 

Euffland, — Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  principal  Cambridge  Training  College  for  IHgher 
Teachers,  Cambridge. 

France. — Messieurs  Gabriel  Compayr^,  president  of  the  French  commission ;  Ben- 
jamin l^uissou,  delegate  of  the  French  ministry  of  public  instraction;  Engeae  Mar- 
tin, directeur  de  I'ccolo  primarie  suptoeuro  "of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  French 
commission. 

Ireland, — Prof.  D.  Croly,  M.  A.,  St.  Patrick^s  Training  College,  Drumcondra,  Dub- 
lin; Prof.  J.  J.  Doherty,  LL.  D.,  training  college,  MarllMn'oagh  street,  Dublin. 

Scotland. — J.  R.  Leslie,  M.  A.,  principal  Episcopal  Training  College,  Dairy  House, 
Edinburgh;  A,  S.  Baird,  esq.,  Free  Church  Training  College,  Glasgow;  Dr.  Thomas 
Morrison,  Glasgow  Free  Training  College,  Glasgow. 

r«ft<wla.— John  B.  Calkin,  normal  school,  lYiiro,  Nova  Scotia;  Eldou  Mullin, 
principal  provincial  normal  school,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick;  Thomas  Kirklaud, 

priuci])al"' *'^   "^  "''* — '*   "^ ''"   ^— '-—•--  t*!-    r^    t^„„i ._•.!, 

mal  schoo 
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^i])al  Toronto  normal  school,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Th.  G.  Kouleau,  principal  uor- 
K-hool,  Laval,  Quebec;  Prof.  J.  A.  Caldor,  principal  normal  sohooJ,  Moose  Jaw, 


ART  INSTRUCTION. 

FiKST  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic:  Methods  of  teaching  dramnff. 

Address  by  Prof.  Halsey  C.  Ives,  nresident  of  the  department.     Discussion. 

1.  Thesis:  Whether  the  pupil  shall  iirst  take  a  course  of  -ilrawing  from  the  Hat,  in 
order  to  leani  the  technique  of  representation.  Prof.  H.  T.  Bailey,  supcri-isor  of 
drawing  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  How  early  shall  the  pupil  begin  to  use  models!  Prof.  W.  S.  Perry, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Discnssitm. 

3.  Thesis :  Should  the  models  to  be  drawn  be  artistically  beautiful,  or  shall  the 
pnpil  practice  drawing  real  objects  without  reference  to  the  esthetic  question  f 
Prof.  L.  W.  Miller,  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Arts,  and  Prof.  W.  S< 
Goodonough.     Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Thursday,  Jtly  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic :  All  art  study  should  aim  firnt  to  familiarize  the,  pupil  iviih  the  chief  ttfpCB  of 
the  great  works  of  art  with  a  view  to  cultivatinfj  the  artistic  taste. 

Miss  Emily  J.  Rico,  of  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

1.  Thesis:  The  pupil  should  study  and  analyze  a  series  of  works  from  the  great 
masters,  describing  in  langnage  in  the  form  of  essays  the  general  theme  and  the 
methods  adopted  of  making  the  work  of  art  tell  its  own  story,  the  technical  diffi- 
culties and  successful  devices  of  the  artist  in  completing  his  work  of  art.  Prof. 
J.  M.  Hoppin,  Prof.  Alfred  Emerson,  Cornell  University,  and  Kev.  Frank  Guusaul us, 
president  of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis :  The  pupil  should  copy  or  make  a  drawing  of  the  work  of  art  which  he 
has  learned  to  analyze,  and  his  exercise  should  be  criticised  by  fellow  pupils  and 
teacher,  making  clear  the  respects  wherein  he  has  failed  to  seize  the  motives  of  the 
artist,  or  to  reproduce  his  (the  artibt's)  devices  of  i-eprcscntation.  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Hicks,  of  Bosttm.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Work  of  sculpture  after  being  studied  analytically  and  reproduced  in 
drawings  should  bo  modeled  in  clay,  and  works  of  painting  after  such  preliminaries 
should  be  copied  in  painting  by  the  pnpil.  Prof.  George  L.  Sehrciber,  of  Armour 
Institute;  Mr.  E.  1\  Fenollosa,  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum.     Discussion. 

Third  Skssion,  Fihday,  July  2S. 

1.  Thesis:  Connected  with  the  learning  to  model  in  clay,  wax,  or  other  materia], 
the  pupil  should  have  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  limitations  belonging  to  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  discuss  what  subjects  can  propeily  bo  treated  in  scnlp- 
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turo,  au(l  what  nioro  properly  belong  to  painting.  Prof.  W.  M.  R.  French,  director  of 
tho  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Prof.  J.  F.  Weir,  of  Yale  University,  and  Miss  Emily 
Sartain,  of  Philadelphia.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Should  drawing  commence  from  the  beginning  with  light  and  shade,  or 
should  it  bo  outline  drawing  for  the  first  year  or  moref  Miss  Josephine  C  Locke,  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Hannah  J.  Carter,  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  Pro£  J.AVard 
Stimson,  of  tho  New  York  School  of  Fine  Arts.     Discussion. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Wednesday,  July  20,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic:  The  course  of  study ^  or  what  Ihc  pupil  should  learn  of  vocal  mtisio  in  the 
elementary  schools  for  children  aged  ,5  to  15  years. 

Address  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Root,  president  of  the  department. 

1.  In  what  grades  of  the  elementary  school  should  tho  children  learn  pieces  of 
music  by  rote  (or  by  car  only),  and  in  what  grades  sliould  they  commence  to  learn  to 
read  musical  notation  f    Discu5.sion. 

2.  In  what  grades  or  at  what  ages  should  pupils  bo  required  to  take  up  part  sing- 
ing or  learn  other  parts  besides  the  soprano  or  melody  ?    Discussion. 

3.  What  music  is  especially  adapted  to  children  from  5  to  10,  and  what  from  10  to 
15yoar8f  What  rule  should  guide  the  selection  from  i>opular  songs?  from  classic 
composers t  A  discussion  of  tho  characteristics  of  the  compositions  of  such  song 
writers  as  H.  G.  Nageli,  Fr.  Silcher,  C.  H.  Rink,  Fr.  Kuecken,  and  tho  higher  classical 
composers,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Von  Weber,  Handel,  Schu- 
mann, Kreutzer,  Abt,  Haydn,  Rossini,  and  others,  who  furnish  the  best  selections 
for  pupils  in  their  fifteenth  year  and  upward. 

4.  Tho  feasibility  of  forming  a.  library  of  pieces  of  music  of  permanent  value  for 
tho  different  ages  of  youth — say,  for  example,  selections  from  such  composers  as 
Niigeli  for  pupils  from'5  to  10  years,  and  from  such  as  Mendelssohn  for  pupils  from 
11  to  15  years.     Discussion. 

5.  Tho  danger  of  confining  tho  course  of  study  in  music  for  a  too  long  period  to 
reivdiug  and  singing  mero  mechanical  exercises  devoid  of  artistic  merit  and  empty  of 
all  thought  and  feeling.    Discussion. 

6.  The  importance  of  including  in  the  chibVs  musical  course  popular  songs  of  a 
permanent  character,  such  as  tho  national  patriotic  airs,  the  great  religious  hymns, 
the  emotional  utterance  of  pure  sentiments,  like  love  of  home,  friendship,  gener- 
osity, industry,  sobriety,  respect  for  others,  self-denial,  and  general  right  doing. 
Discassion. 

Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic :  The  qualifications  requisite  for  a  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

1.  His  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  liygieiie  of  the  vocal  organs;  the  degree 
of  strain  that  the  vocal  chords  will  bear  without  injury  at  tho  i>eriods  of  growth 
from  5  to  15  years.     Discussion. 

2.  His  ability  to  accompany  the  voice  with  some  instrument,  say  tho  piano  or 
viol^ll.     DiKcnssion. 

3.  His  knowledge  of  classic  music  and  of  tho  best  course  of  study  to  lead  uj)  to  it. 
DiscnssioD. 

4.  His  knowledge  of  methods  of  instruction.     Discussion. 

5.  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  science  of  counterpoint  essential  to  tho  special 
teacher  of  vocal  music,  in  view  of  the  alleged  fact  that  if  ho  lacks  such  knowledge 
he  will  not  be  able  to  direct  tho  course  of  musical  study  progressively  from  the  ele- 
ments  toward  a  sufficiently  high  goal?    Discussion. 

6.  What  masical  studies  in  the  great  masters  should  the  teacher  keep  up  from  year 
to  year  for  tho  sake  of  his  own  improvement  and  culture?    Discussion. 

Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 
General  iojno:  The  methods  of  icachitiy  and  learning  vocal  music, 

1.  What  aro  the  respective  functions  of  the  regular  class  teacher  and  the  si>ccial 
teaeber  of  vocal  music?    Discussion. 

2.  Tbo  relative  importanco  of  correcting  errors  in  musical  enunciation ;  in  keeping 
tiiac;  in  proper  expression;  in  proper  posture  of  tho  body;  opening  tho  mouth; 
brcatbiup^;  in  attempting  to  sing  notes  of  too  high  or  too  low  a  pitch  lor  tho  degree 
of  j>by6ical  development.     Discussion. 
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3.  Tlie  danger  of  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  ineclianical  part  of  singing  to  the 
neglect  of  musical  expression.     Discussion. 

4.  The  systems  of  musical  notation — tonic  sol-fa — "movahle  <fo"  and  "fixed  do^ 
systems.     Discussion. 

5.  What  pupils,  if  any,  should  he  excused  from  the  musical  exorcises  of  the  school- 
room f    Discussion. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Address  hy  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  president  of  the  depjirtment. 

Thesis :  How  far  do  the  technological  schools,  as  they  are  at  present  organized, 
accomplish  the  training  of  men  for  the  scientific  professions,  and  how  far  and  for 
what  reasons  do  they  fail  to  accomplish  their  primary  purpose ?  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  fulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Thursday,  July  27,  0.30  a.  m. 

General  topic :  Educational  value  of  technical  study. 

1.  Thesis:  Workshop  practice  as  an  educational  means.  President  Henry  Morton, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hohoken,  N.  J.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  the  study  and  practice  of  chemistry.  Prof. 
Ira  Remsou,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  The  early  history  and  organization  of  the  SheffieM  Scientific  School  at 
New  Haven.     Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  lahoratory  work  in  exact  measnrement. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Stevens  Institute.     Discussion. 

5.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  the  lahoratory  study  of  electricity.  Discus- 
sion. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis.  The  educational  value  of  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  architectural 
drawing.     Prof.  0.  Lanza,  ol"  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Shop  work  and  drawing  as  a  means  of  developing  slow  pupils.  Prof. 
R.  H.  Richards.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  natural  science.     Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  applied  mathematics,  including  engineering. 
Prof.  K.  R.  Hutton,  of  New  York  City.     Discussion. 

5.  Thesis:  On  the  educational  value  of  pure  mathematics.  Prof.  H.  T.  Eddy. 
Discussion. 

6.  Thesis:  On  the  educational  process  of  training  an  engineer.     Discussion. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 
First  Session,  Wednesday,  Jtly  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Introductory  address  by  the  president  of  the'  department,  Prof.  J.  D.  Rnnkle. 

1.  Thesis:  The  new  demands  which  the  world's  industries  make  upon  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  This  (luestion  will  he  considered  under  the  heads  of  ethics,  education, 
economics.  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  LL.  D.,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
Discussion. 

2.  Tliesis:  In  courses  of  mechanic  arts  instruction  in  wood  and  metals,  consider 
the  relative  educational  values  of  (a)  a  series  of  graded  models  embracing  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  art;  (b)  a  series  of  completed  and  more  or  less  useful 
articles;  (c)  a  shorter  course  in  the  arts,  and  then  a  specialization  with  reference  to 
some  definite  industrial  pursuit,  as  in  the  French  schools.  M.  Eugene  Martin, 
diret'teur  do  I'tScoie  primaire  sup^rieure,  Paris.    Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  The  claims  of  the  two  systems  of  manual  training  known  as:  (a)  The 
Russian.  M.  Kovalevsky,  official  delegate  from  Russia,  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  of  the 
Chicago  manual  training  school,  (b)  The  Swedish,  or  SUyd.  Prof.  Gustaf  Larsson, 
principal  of  the  Slojd  training  school  of  Boston.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Since  all  industrial  products  involve  form,  it  follows  that  all  industrial 
instruction  should  have  an  jesthetie  basis  in  the  study  of  the  general  principlee 
whi<  h  underlie  all  tasteful  and  graceful  forms,  and  this  study  should  be  reganled 
and  ranked  as  of  equal  educational  value  with  the  mechanic  art  processes.     Discus- 
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TjiiKD  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  Primary  schools.  Into  what  grades  and  with  what  sabjects  should 
industrial  and  manual  instruction  be  introducedf  Hon.  W.  B.  Powell, superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C.    Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Primary  schools.  In  these  grades  should  boys  and  girls  receive  the  same 
instruction  f     Discussion . 

3.  Thesis:  Grammar  schools.  Should  boys  and  girls  have  the  same  industrial  and 
manual  instruction  in  all  the  grades f  If  not,  what  should  the  difference  bef  Mr. 
Edward  Boos-Jegher,  official  delegate  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the  Columbiaa 
Exposition.     Discussion. 

4.  Thesis :  Mechanic  art  high  schools.  The  place  such  schools  hold  iu  a  public  edw- 
cational  system.  If  thejr  are  regarded  as  special  technical  schools,  to  what  extent 
may  they  bo  used  as  fitting  schools  for  industrial  pursuits!    Discussion. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

First  Skssion,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

[Persons  wLo8(^  names  nre  marked  thns  *  are  not  expected  to  be  present.] 

1.  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney,  president  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  president  of  the  woman's  department,  will  address  the  congress  some  time 
during  its  sessions.   . 

2.  Opening  address  by  the  president  of  the  department,  Prof.  Silas  S.  Packard^ 
Packard's  Business  College,  New  York  City,  on  the  ''Evolution  of  the  business  col- 
lege." 

3.  "Practical  advantages  of  business  college  training,*'  Col.  George  Soule,  Sonld's 
Business  College,  New  Orleans.     Discussion. 

4.  "  Business  college  tt-achers  and  their  equipment,"  Prof.  J.  M.  Mehan,  principal 
Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.     Discussion. 

5.  "Reciprocal  relations  and  benefits  of  business  colleges  and  other  departments 
of  education,"  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  LL.  D.,  Detroit.    Discussion. 

6.  ''The  relation  of  business  college  instruction  to  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  interests,"  Prof.  A.  D.  Wilt,  principal  of  Miami  Commercial  College,  Dayton^ 
Ohio.     Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  2  r.  m. 

[Hon.  Iha  Mayhew,  LL.  D.,  will  preside  ] 

1.  "Gratled  courses  in  business  education,"  Prof.  H.  M.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  president 
Curry  University,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     Discussion. 

2.  *'  Limitations  of  business  college  instruction,"  Prof.  W.  E.  McCord,  principal 
Peoria  Business  College,  Peoria,  111.     Discussion. 

3.  "  Business  college  training  in  couutiugroom  work,''  Prof.  G.  W.  Elliott,  princi- 
pal of  Elliott's  Business  College,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Discussion. 

4.  *' Higher  aspects  of  business  education,"  Prof.  R.  E.  Gallcghar,  principal  of 
Canadian  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario.     Discussion. 

Third  Session,  Thursday,  Jtly  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

[Col.  Oeoboe  Soul^:.  Xew  Orleans,  will  preside.] 

1.  "Business  colleges  and  the  art  of  writing,"  Prof.  Daniel  T.  Ames,  editor  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal,  New  York  City.     Discussion. 

2.  *'The  businesswoman  as  daughter,  wife,  mother,  and  friend,"  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Spencer,  principal  Spencerian  Business  College,  Washington,  D.  C.     Discussion. 

3.  **  The  value  of  a  business  education  to  women,"  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown,* 
president  General  Confederation  of  Women's  Clubs,  East  Orange,  N.  J.     Discussion. 

4.  ''Business  training  for  the  world's  charities,"  Miss  Clara  Barton,*  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.     Discussion. 

Fourth  Session,  Thursday,  July  27,  2  i*.  m. 

[Prof.  R.  E.  Galleghar,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  will  preside.] 

1.  "Stenography  and  typewriting  as  branches  of  business  education,"  Isaac  S. 
Dement,  Chicago,  111.     Discussion. 

2.  "Teaching  morals  and  manners  through  shorthand  instruction,"  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Packard,  Packard's  Business  College,  New  York  City.     Discussion. 

3.  "  What  stenographers  and  the  business  community  demand  of  business  colleges 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  instruction,"  J.  L.  Beunec,  president  World's  Congress 
of  Stenographers. 
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Fifth  Session,  Frii>ay,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

[Prof.  J.  M.  Mehait,  Do«  Moines,  Iowa,  will  preside.] 

1.  ^'KcoDomics  and  social  scienco  in  bn«iness  cdncation/'  Edmund  J.  James,* 
Wharton  School  of  Economy  and  Finance,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely," 
department  of  economics/' social  science,  and  history,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Prof.  Fred  W.  Spiers,  superintendent  People's  Institute,  Milwankce,  Wis. 

2.  **A  merchant's  view  of  the  business  college,"  H.  N.  Higginbotham,  president 
World's  Colombian  Exposition,  Chicago.     Discussion. 

3.  ^*A  banker's  view  of  the  business  college,"  Lyman  J.  Gage,  treasurer  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago.     Discussion. 

4.  **'rhe  science  of  civics,"  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ph.  D.,  president  Amcridui 
Institute  of  Civics. 

5.  It  is  hoped  that  the  concluding  address  of  the  congress  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  James  MacAlistcr,  president  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
First  Session,  Wkdnesuay,  July  26.  9.30  a.  m. 

Address  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  director  of  physical  training,  public  schools, 
Boston,  Mass.,  president  of  the  department. 

1.  Thesis:  Some  unsolvcil  problems  in  physical  education.  Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  and  physical  training,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.    Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  The  cultivation  of  the  human  body.  Dr.  Angelo  Mosso,  professor  of 
physiology.  University  of  Turin,  Turin,  Italy.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  The  psycholo^cal  aspects  of  exercise  with  and  without  a^>pai*atus. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz,  instructor  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     Discasaion. 

4.  Thesis:  Should  medical  schools  teach  physical  training?  Dr.  Lena  V.  Ingra- 
ham,  Boston,  Mass.    Discussion. 

5.  Thesis:  Supervision  of  school  gymnastics  by  (qualified  physicians.  Dr.  Helen 
C.  Putnam,  Providence,  R.  I.     Discussion. 

6.  Thesis:  The  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute  of  Stockholm — its  aims  and 
work.  Prof.  L.  M.  Torngren,  director  of  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.     Discussion. 

7.  Thesis:  How  should  physical  exorcises  for  school  purposes  be  selected  and 
graded  f  Dr.  J.  Gardner  Smith,  supervisor  of  physical  training  in  pubUo  schools, 
New  York  City.     Discussion. 

Seconi>  Ses.siox,  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  The  revival  of  Greek  gymnastics  in  Germany.  Jaro  Pawel,  university 
teacher,  Vienna,  Austria. 

2.  Thesis:  The  movement  for  promoting  popular  and  youthful  sports  in  Germany. 
James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto,  Ontario.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  English  experience  in  providing  the  poor  of  cities  with  out-of-door 
facilities  for  exercise.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Mcath,  Loudon; England. 
Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  The  athletic  movement  in  France.  Baron  Pierre  do  Coubertin.  Paris, 
Frnnce.     Discussion. 

5.  'J'hesis:  The  observation  and  study  of  movement  and  mental  states.  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Warner,  physician  to  London  Hospital,  London,  England. 

G.  Thesis:  The  relation  of  physical  training  to  other  forms  of  education.  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  president  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.     Discussion. 

7.  The  physical  training  of  deaf  mutes.  A.  Gut/manu,  instructor  in  City  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

8.  Thesis:  The  physical  training  of  criminals.  Dr.  H.  D.  Woy,  State  Reformatory, 
Elmira,  X.  Y.     Discussion. 

Tnii{i>  Sessiox,  FniDAY,  Jtly  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  The  North  American  Turnerbund;  its  history,  aims,  and  achievements. 
H.  Muench,  ox-president  North  American  Turnerbund,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2.  Thesis:  The  normal  school  of  the  North  American  Turnerbund.  J.  Toensfeldt, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3.  Thesis:  The  physiology  of  the  German  system  of  gymnastics.  Hans  Balliu, 
^  ^hio. 
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4.  Thesis :  School  gynmastics  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sosony.  Moritz  Zottler,  teacher 
in  gymnasinm  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony. 

5.  Thesis:  Swedish  school  gymnastics  in  England.  Mme.  Bergman,  Oosterherg, 
London,  England.    Discussion. 

6.  Thesis:  Swedish  military  gymnastics.  Capt.  Carl  Silow,  instructor,  Royal  Cen- 
tral Gymnastic  Institute,  Stockholm,  Sweden.     Discussion. 

7.  TTiesis ;  The  laws  of  muscular  and  nervous  fUtigue  and  their  relation  to  physical 
education.  Dr.  Warren  P.  Lombard,  professor  of  physiology,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Discussion. 

8.  Thesis:  Physical  education  in  the  South.  Dr.  William  A.  Lambeth,  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

9.  Thesis:  Physical  education  in  Canada.  Dr.  R.  Tait,  Mackenzie,  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  Canada. 

10.  Discussion:  How  far  is  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  secure  State  legislation  (in 
the  Uuited  Stxitcs)  making  physical  training  compulsory  in  the  public  schools? 

RATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION. 
First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Address  bv  the  i)re8ident  of  the  department,  Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.  D.  Topic : 
Reality — What  place  has  it  in  philosophy  ?    Discussion. 

11.30  a.m. 

Thesis :  Can  psychology  be  founded  on  consciousness  alone,  or  does  it  need  physi- 
ology f    Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University.     Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Tiiuhsday,  July  27,  9.30  a.m. 

Thesis:  Perception,  conception,  and  primitive  truth.  Prof.  G.  T.  Ormond,  of 
Princeton  University.     Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M. 

Thesis :  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  a  first  principle,  as  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  his  Metaphysics.  The  Very  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit,  D.  D.,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.    Discussion. 

Third  Session,  Fribay,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

Thesis:  Self-activity  in  education.  Dr.  J.  Gould  Schiirman,  president  of  Cornell 
University,    Discussion. 

U.30  A.  M. 

Thesis :  Wundt'sPsycliology  of  the  Will.  Prof.  E.  B.  Titchener,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity.    Discussion. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION. 

It  ha.s  been  decided,  aft«r  mucli  consideration  and  wide  conference,  to  devote  the 
entire  three  days  to  the  subject  of  child  study.  Within  a  very  few  years  several 
societies  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose;  several  .journals  have  been  started;  the 
school  cliildrcn  in  many  cities  of  this  country  and  Europe  have  been  measured  or 
tested  as  to  the  rato  ot  growth  of  body  and  muscular  and  mental  power;  various 
classes  of  defect  of  sense,  limb,  mind,  character,  form  of  error  in  scho«)l  work  and  of 
ignorance  on  entering  school,  have  l>ecu  tabulated.  From  these  results  a  new  body 
of  literature  is  being  developed,  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  controllable 
causes,  wheth^-r  of  excellence  or  defect,  and  contains  many  sugo;ostions  on  the 
method  nnd  matter  of  teaching,  and  promises  to  show  how  instruction  can  bo  made 
more  effective  aa  well  as  to  point  out  the  true  beginniug  of  instructions  in  the  entire 
group  of  psychological  subjects. 

It  is  hoi)ed  that  not  only  all  teachers,  anthropologists,  and  physicians  interested 
in  this  work,  but  parents  and  others  representing  diflerent  lines  of  study  and  from 
locations  widely  separated,  may  here  meet,  stimulate,  and  encourage  each  other  by 
X>ersonal  acquaintance,  mutu<al  suggestion,  and  plans  for  future  cooperation. 

The  organization  of  a  national  society  witli  officers  from  difi'ereut  States  will  be 
considered. 

All  papers  an»  strictly  limited  to  twenty  niinut«»8.  It  is  expected  that  discussions 
and  reports  will  be  ronlined  to  ten  minutes  each,  in  the  hope  that  many  workers 
may  be  heanl  from  aud  results  and  methods  from  many  sources  may  bo  recorded. 

G.  Stanley  Hall, 

rresiden  t  ofUcpa rt  m  en  t. 
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First  Session,  Wednksday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  Child  study  as  a  basis  for  psychology  and  psychological  teachiDg,  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall;  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  Twenty  minutes. 
DiscuHsion. 

2.  Thesis:  The  imaginations  of  children,  by  E.  Harlow  Russell,  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass.     Twenty  minutes.    Discussion. 

3.  Thesis :  Mental  waste  and  economy,  by  Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  State  University 
of  Iowa.     Twenty  minutes.    Discussion. 

4.  Thesis :  Exercise  of  the  will  in  children,  by  Prof.  Charles  McMurry,  State 
Normal  School,  Normal,  111.     Fifteen  minutes.    Discussion. 

5.  Dominent  seveuth  in  education,  by  Miss  H.  E.  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  Brookline,  MaBS. 
Ten  minutes.     Discussion. 

6.  Dreams,  by  Prof.  James  Sully,  London,  England.  Read  by  abstract.  Ten  mln- 
Gtes.    Discussion. 

Skcoxd  Session,  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  A  study  of  children's  theology,  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.     Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Child  study  as  a  basis  for  pedagogy,  by  W.  H.  Burnham,  instructor  in 
pedagogy,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.     Twenty  minutes.    Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  The  new  psychology  in  normal  schools,  by  Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams, 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N*.  J.    Fifteen  minutes.     Discussion. 

4.  Constitutionally  bad  spellers,  by  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Wyckoff,  Packer  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Fifteen  minutes. 

5.  Principles  of  physical  training  and  their  application  to  the  prevention  of  stut- 
tering in  cliildren,  by  E.  M.  Hartwell,  M.  D.,  director  of  physical  training,  Boston 
public  schools. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis :  On  the  observation  and  study  of  movements  and  mental  states,  based 
on  the  examination  of  some  50,000  children,  by  Francis  Warner,  M.  D.,  of  London, 
England.     Twenty  minutes.    Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Development  of  motor  ability  in  school  children,  by  Prof.  W.  L.Bryan, 
University  of  Indiana.     Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Attention  and  association  in  children,  by  T.  N.  Balliet,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

4.  Self-consciousness  in  children,  by  F.  W.  Parker,  president  Cook  County  Normal 
School.    Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

^  5^  A  pedagogical  need,  h^  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  lecturer  on  pedagogy,  Yale  Univer- 
sity.    Fifteen  minutes.    Discussion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
First  Session,  Thursday,  July  27,  9  a.  m. 
Topic:  Present  ideals  in  educational journaliam. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  ox  Edu- 
cation. 

Present  ideals  in  educational  journalism.  Paper  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  principal  of 
the  State  normal  school,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

From  the  superintendent's  point  of  view.  Paper  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D., 
superintendent  of  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  educational  press  and  the  public.  Address  by  Col.  J.  B.  Mcrwin,  editor  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis. 

Discussion.  The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  take  part:  Amos 
M.  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  New  York  School  Jourual;  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  the  Indiana 
School  JounKil;  R.  J.  Guinn,  assistant  state  school  commissioner,  Georgia,  and  editor 
of  The  Southern  Educational  Journal;  Monsieur  B.  Buisson,  director  of  the  College 
Alaoni,  Tunis,  late  French  commissioner  to  the  expositions  at  New  Orleans  and  Mel- 
bourne; Foster  Watson,  esq.,  London;  Joseph  H.  Cowliam,  principal  Wesleyan 
Training  College,  London;  J.  E.  W^ells;  editor  of  The  Educational  Journal,  Toronto; 
Ramon  Manterola,  Ministerio  de  Gobcruaciun,  editor  del  Boletin  Bibliogr^co  j 
Escolar,  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 
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Second  Session,  Friday,  July  28. 
Topic  :  The  history  of  educational  journalism. 

In  France,  M.  G.  Corapayr^,  rector  of  the  Acad<$mie  de  Poitiers,  and  president  of 
the  French  pedagogic  delegation  to  the  World's  Fair. 

In  Germany  (Hanover),  H.  Wanner,  Reallehrer,  Hanover,  recently  editor  of  tho 
Hanover  Schulzeitung. 

In  Bohemia,  Joseph  Klika,  Redakce,  Paedegogickych  Rozhledu,  Prague. 

In  Italy,  Sr.  Pi^ro  Barbera,  editor,  Florence. 

In  Mexico,  Sr.  V.  Guzman,  editor  of  La  Edncaciun  Modema. 

In  Canada,  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto. 
In  the  United  States : 

In  New  England,  W.  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.,  superintendent  of  schools.  Salem,  Mass. 

Dr.  Barnard  8  American  Journal  of  Education,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior,  University. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  The  School  Bulletin. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  the  Gulf  States,  James  K.  Powers,  president  of  the  State 
Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala. 

In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  Prof.  Henry  E.  Chambers,  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans. 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  R.  H.  Carothers,  editor  of  Tho  Educational  Conrant, 
Louisville. 

In  Ohio,  Samuel  Findley,  editor  of  The  Ohio  Educational  Journal. 

In  Michigan,  Henry  A.  Ford,  Pontiac. 

In  Indiana,  George  F.  Bass,  editor  of  Indiana  Young  People. 

In  Illinois,  John  W.  Cook.  LL.  D.,  president  of  Normal  university. 

In  Iowa,  Henry  Sabin,  editor  of  The  Iowa  Journal  of  Education. 

In  Wisconsin,  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  University  of  Wisconsin,  editor  of  The  Wiscon- 
sin Journal  of  Education. 

In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  S.  S.  Parr,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. 

In  Missouri,  Howard  A.  Gass,  editor  of  The  Missouri  School  Journal. 

In  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  John  MacDonald,  editor  of  The  Western  School 
Journal. 

In  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  J.  H.  Miller,  editor  of  The  North- 
western Journal  of  Education. 

In  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  John  Swott,  superintendent  of  schoolsy 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  and  class  journals,  W.  N.  Hailmau,  superintendent  of  schools,  Laporte,  Ind. 

IL— ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

ADDRESS    BY    CHARLES    G.    BONNEY,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE     WORLD'S    CONGRESS 

AUXILIARY. 

Friends  of  Universal  Education,  Educators  of  Many  Lands:  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  the  International  Congress  of  Education. 

The  special  educational  congresses  which  have  occupied  tho  past  eight  days  are 
closed,  and  the  International  Congress  of  Education,  in  which  tho  leading  depart- 
ments of  education  will  have  appropriate  presentation,  is  about  to  open.  That  tlie 
eighty-six  sessions  of  the  fourteen  congrcBses  held  in  this  huilding  during  the  time 
specified  have  more  than  realized  the  expectations  entertained  in  regard  to  them,  is 
agreed  by  all  whose  opinions  I  have  heard  expressed.  Wo  have  enjoyed  a  Beriesof 
gratifying  surprises  in  the  attendance  given,  the  interest  manifested,  and  the  high 
character  of  the  proceedings.  Most  noteworthy  has  been  tho  spirit  of  peace  and 
progress,  which  has  reigned  supreme.  Distinguished  educators  from  many  countries 
have  met  together  as  old  friends  to  consider  common  interests  and  aims. 

If  the  special  congresses  have  been  so  satisfactory,  what  may  we  not  expect  from 
the  International  Congress  of  Education,  in  which  all  will  take  a  part,  with  its  fifteen 
separate  department  congresses,  presenting  a  programme  with  forty-seven  sessions f 

The  original  announcement  of  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893,  issued  in  September, 
1889,  included,  among  other  subjects,  **  Educational  systems,  their  advantages  and 
their  defects,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  best  be  adapted  to  the  enormoas 
increase  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.^' 

The  educational  systems  of  the  past  have  l;cen  outgrown.  This  fact  is  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  neither  argument  nor  illustration.  Those  systems  were  but  local  and 
temporary,  and  could  not  permanently  endure.     The  old  education  had  no  place  for 
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tboso  important  departments  TThich  are  tho  peculiar  glory  of  the  new.  Tlio  kinder- 
garten,  manual  and  art  training,  teclinological  instruction,  business  education, 
practical  psychology,  are  new  gifts  to  tho  educational  world. 

Modern  science  is  itself  a  new  world,  created  within  the  memorj'  of  living  men. 
In  all  of  the  old  branches  of  learning  there  has  been  a  wonderfol  increase  of  knowl- 
edge. There  is  now  more  of  language  and  literature:  more  of  natural  science;  more 
of  political  and  social  science;  more  of  moral  and  intellectual  science;  more  of 
technological  and  constructive  science,  and  more  of  other  important  branches  of 
knowledge,  than  can  be  mastered  during  the  school  years. 

What  can  bo  done  to  meet  this  emergency  f 

The  cruelty  of  cramming  has  been  tried  and  abandoned  as  worse  than  utterly  use- 
less. The  liberty  of  election  has  been  enlarged  and  reenlarged  without  fully  satis- 
factory results.  But  the  difficulty  not  only  remains,  it  increases.  We  can  not  meet 
it  by  suppressing  knowledge:  wo  must  endeavor  to  do  so  by  enlarging  the  means 
and  improving  the  system  ot  education.  Tho  old  curriculum  was  a  pamphlet;  tho 
new  curriculum  is  a  volume,  growing  larger  from  year  to  year. 

While  the  learned  world  ponders  the  new  educational  problems  and  seeks  a  means 
of  their  solution,  a  iicw  and  ti'emendous  influence  enters  the  field  and  asks  attention. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  a^e,  demanding  international  fraternity  and  cooperation 
in  every  department  of  civilized  life.  Tho  institutions  of  learning  have  more  than 
willingly  responded  to  this  call,  and  have  manifested  a  desire  to  accede  to  it  so  far 
as  sound  reason  may  lead  tho  way.  A  true  and  enduring  e<lucational  syst^em  must 
have  its  national  and  international  as  well  as  its  local  relations. 

The  time  has  come  to  discriminate  the  universal  from  the  particular,  the  re<iuire- 
roeuts  of  all  from  tho  needs  of  the  few,  and  form  an  educational  system  in  which 
those  discriminations  will  bo  preserved.  The  programmes  of  the  educational  con- 
gresses held  during  the  past  eight  days,  and  those  which  are  now  to  follow,  show 
that  tho  elements  of  a  true  educational  system  are  at  last  at  command.  To  some 
extent  the  characteristics  of  the  new  education  may  already  be  discerned. 

(1)  While  in  tho  primary  schools  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
manual  and  art  training  will  lay  the  foundation  for  future  culture,  the  instruction 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  limited  to  such  knowledge  as  is  universally  necessary  for 
intelligent  human  relations.  In  d  word,  tho  instruction  imperatively'  demanded  for 
tho  everyday  needs  of  all  classes  will  bo  tho  chief  object  of  the  primary  schools. 

(2)  In  the  secondary  schools  will  be  given  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  all  the  sciences,  arts,  and  callings,  so  far  as  nmy  bo  necessary  to  enable 
the  learner  to  select  those  in  which  he  will  bo  most  likely  to  find  his  appropriate 
lifo  work.  The  learner  must  know  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  chemistry,  such ' 
an  art  as  engineering,  and  their  general  nature  and  scope,  to  enable  him  to  decide 
whether  in  either  oi  them,  or  in  some  other  pursuit,  he  will  be  likely  to  be  most 
serviceable  to  himself  and  his  fellow-men. 

(3)  In  tho  higher  institutions  of  learning  will  naturally  be  given  that  thorough 
and  prolonged  culture  in  a  carefully  selected  course  of  study,  chosen  with  reference 
to  a  proposed  life  occupation,  that  careful  and  efficient  training  and  discipline  which 
will  qualify  the  student  for  the  best  dischar<^e  of  tho  duties  of  that  occupation. 

(4)  In  tho  professional  and  technological  schools  there  will  be  given  both  a  theo- 
retical and  a  i)ractical  training  for  tho  particular  requirements  and  duties  of  a 
selected  calling,  such  as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  or  any  other. 

Thus  may  be  secure<l,  in  a  rational  order,  that  general  knowledge  which  iiitelli- 
geut  ])ersous  in  all  countries  should  possess;  that  mental  culture  and  discipline  of 
the  bi-ain  which  correspond  to  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  artisan's  acoomplislicd 
hand,  and  that  special  and  adequate  2>reparation  required  for  tho  suocessful  pursuit 
of  a  special  calling. 

Among  tho  signs  of  tho  times  which  dintiuguish  tho  new  education  from  the  old, 
a  few  may  bo  briefly  noticed. 

First  in  order  an«l  importance  I  name  the  kindergarten,  which  for  tho  first  time  in 
tho  whole  history  of  tho  race  actually  established  in  the  world  the  great  idea  that 
tho  Hchoolroom  can  and  should  bo  made  a  i>lace  of  delight,  and  that  a  love  of  learn- 
ing is  vital  to  its  attainment. 

Next  may  bo  mentionetl  tho  training  of  the  hand  to  perform  what  tho  mind  has 
been  taught  to  conceive  and  plan,  thus  providing  against  that  ** pathetic  helpless- 
ness" sometimes  found  in  very  learned  men. 

Another  iiuportaut  sign  of  Kubntantial  progresH  is  in  tho  introtluciion  of  practical 
psychology,  to  give  br>th  teacher  and  student  that  knowledge  of  tho  mind,  its  con- 
stitution, faculties,  and  operations,  without  which  serious  errors  can  not  be  avoidwl. 

Equally  important  is  the  idea,  now  well  established,  that  the  fjirmer,  tho  manu- 
facturer, the  merchant,  or  other  business  man,  needs  a  thorough  education  for  his 
calling  quite  as  much  as  do  the  professional  elaf^cs  f«tr  theirs.  Modem  experience 
linH  abundantly  shown  that  a  farm  abandoned  by  ignorant  incompetence  as  worn-out 
and  worthless  can  bo  made  to  blossom  liko  the  rose  under  an  application  of  intelli- 
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^ent  skill  and  scientific  kno\7lodgo  sacli  as  tho  liigber  iostitution^  of  learning 
impart. 

Of  vast  impoi-tanco  and  si^uificanco  is  tbo  now  movomont  of  colleges  and  nniver- 
sities,  under  the  name  of  university  extension,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people. 
That  alliance  will  prove  of  incstimahle  valne  to  both. 

In  the  highest  sense,  there  is  but  one  education,  of  which  all  schools  and  all 
instruction  should  form  appropriate  parts.  If  one  cannot  be  a  master  of  philology, 
or  astronomy,  or  geology,  or  architecture,  or  engineering,  it  should,  nevertheless, 
bchis  privilege  to  know  enough  of  each  to  follow  with  pleasure  and  with  benefit 
tho  achievements  of  its  leaders. 

In  tho  now  education  wo  shall  miss  many  things  with  which  we  have  been  familiar 
in  tho  old.  Among  them  will  be  the  incredible  folly  of  attempting  to  eradicate  the 
natural  diiferences  of  mental  endowment,  and  to  reduce  all  to  tho  dead  level  of  the 
average  attainments. 

\Vc  shall  miss  the  barbaric  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  under  which  the 
mo8t  heroic  efforts  to  overcome  natural  deficiences  were  visited  with  humiliation, 
while  merely  natural  gifts,  without  merit  in  their  application,  were  conspicuously 
rewarded. 

Tho  new  education  will  endure,  because  it  will  rest  upon  correct  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples: because  it  will  be  supported  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  bv  the 
settled  public  policy  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world.  The  bi^is  ot  this 
public  policy  is  tho  truth  that  the  true  wealth  of  nations  is  in  their  men,  and  that 
as  a  mere  matter  of  self-interest  they  must  provide  for  all,  even  the  humblest, 
enough  education  to  stimulate  the  development  of  latent  genius. 

The  new  education,  extended  as  it  will  be  throughout  the  world,  will  do  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other  agency  to  promote  tho  unity  and  peace  of  man- 
kind. For  by  education  we  mean  not  merely  the  training  of  the  intellect;  we 
mean  also  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  hand.  The  golden  circle  of  education 
embraces  not  only  literature,  science,  and  art,  but  it  includes  as  well  the  whole  broad 
domain  of  virtue,  morals,  and  religion. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  to  this  World's  Educational  Congress  my  highest  wishes 
for  its  success  in  every  department,  with  many  regrets  that  the  arrangements  for 
the  congresses  to  be  held  during  the  month  of  August  will  prevent  mo  irom  attend- 
ing tho  sessions,  in  tho  proceedings  of  which  I  shall  nevertheless  feel  a  profound 
interest. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS,  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, ON  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATION,  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  T. 
HARRIS,  CHAIRMAN. 

To  the  World's  Congress  jiuxiliary  of  Ihe  WorlfVs  Cohnnbinn  Exposition : 

The  committee  on  international  congress  of  education,  appointed  at  your  sugges- 
tion by  tho  National  Educational  Association  of  tho  United  States,  beg  leave  here- 
with to  report  that  they  have  extended  due  invitations  to  the  friends  of  education 
and  tlio  workers  in  its  several  fields,  in  all  foreign  countries,  and  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Sympathetic  response  has  been  made  every- 
where to  these  invitations,  and  the  number  of  those  expressing  intention  to  be 
present  is  larger  than  wo  had  reason  to  hope,  when  w^o  consider  the  number  of  foreign 
delegates  enrolled  at  world's  congresses  hithertoheld ;  and  this,  too,  without  making  . 
any  deduction  for  the  much  greater  distances  to  be  passed  over  to  reach  Chicago 
than  to  reach  London,  or  Brussels,  or  Paris,  or  New  York,  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions  to  take  place  this  week,  the  committee  has 
endeavored  to  select  questions  of  international  interest — questions  that  afl'ect  the 
management  of  schools  in  all  countries,  wherever  they  are.  And  tho  renewed  and 
increasing  interest  in  school  education  in  all  civilized  countries  at  this  time  is  an 
occasion  for  congratulation  among  all  friends  of  human  progress. 

The  central  place  of  school  education  among  the  great  regenerating  movements  of 
modem  civilization  is  obvious  when  one  looks  over  tho  list  represented  in  tho  series 
of  congresses  which  have  held  their  sessions  in  this  edifice  since  its  opening  in  May, 
or  are  to  follow  between  this  and  the  middle  of  October.  The  common  character- 
istic of  movements  that  help  forward  civilization  is  that  they  increase  self-help  in 
tho  individual.  There  is  no  institution  that  does  so  much  for  increasing  the  power 
of  self-help  as  the  good  school.  It  uses  tho  time  of  youth — tho  time  not  yet  of  full 
valco  for  productive  industry,  and  yet  most  fruitful  for  growth  in  intellect  and 
power  of  will.  Education  gives  directive  power — tho  power  to  combine  things,  and 
tho  power  to  combine  men. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  strong  show  of  reason  that  the  teachers  of  our  schools  point 
to  tho  exhibits  in  tho  vast  aggregate  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  claim  a  largo  share  in 
the  development  of  the  producing  causes  that  have  furnished  the  display  of  industry 
and  skill  and  taste.  r^^^^l^ 
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It  is  confidently  lioped  that  the  discussioDS  of  those  congresses  will  help  make 
clear  to  us  not  only  the  strong  points  of  our  school  systems,  but  also  the  needs  and 
defects  which  exist  and  prevent  the  highest  achievement. 

The  fifteen  departments  of  this  congress,  which  hold  their  sessions  in  the  morn- 
ings of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week,  represent,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, the  new  and  the  old;  one-half  devoted  to  understanding  and  explaining  what 
is  already  cstablinhed  and  in  vogue,  the  other  half  devoted  to  showing  the  claims 
of  what  is  new,  and  urging  its  adoption  into  the  school  system.  The  educational 
problems  are  all  to  bo  discussed,  if  wisely  discussed,  in  the  light  of  these  two  sides 
or  tendencies.    The  committees  on  programmes  have  kept  this  in  view. 

In  the  department  of  higher  education  the  distinction  between  the  college  and  the 
university  is  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the  relation  of  a  course  of  study 
such  as  the  old  college  furnished,  namely,  for  discipline,  and  for  giving  the  student 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  human  learning — the  relation  of  this  to  the  speciali- 
zation of  the  activities  of  the  student  in  lines  of  original  research.  One  party  in 
higher  education  will  contend  that  the  old  college  course  should  be  retained,  and 
held  to  its  purpose  of  giving  unity  and  consistency  to  the  knowledge  of  the  student 
before  he  enters  on  his  specialties,  whether  law,  mediciue,  divinity,  or  some  special 
branch  of  science  or  art;  the  other  party  will  contend  for  a  policy  that  discounts 
the  so-called  liberal  education,  and  the  boasted  advantages  of  a  prolonged  studv  of 
the  classical  languages  and  puro  mathematics,  and  contend  for  the  earlier  iutrouuc- 
tion  of  specialization. 

The  department  congress  of  technology  has  prepared  for  itself  a  highly  valuable 
series  of  discussions  on  the  educational  value  of  such  branches  as  workshop  prac- 
tice, laboratory  work  in  exact  measurement,  in  chemistry,  in  electricity;  what  the 
student  gets  from  mechanical  and  architectual  drawing,  and  from  pure  and  applie<l 
mathematics,  what  from  natural  science,  and  what  from  his  training  for  an  engineer. 
These  studies  in  educational  values  havo  a  direct  bearing  on  the  most  fundamental 
question  of  higher  education — the  question  whether  the  course  of  study  in  our  col- 
leges merits  the  high  claims  made  for  it  as  being  one  of  a  specially  high,  cdacational 
value;  as  being,  in  fact,  the  course  that  enlightens  the  student,  and  gives  him  bal- 
ance of  mind  and  a  judicial  habit  of  thought. 

To  this  great  question  in  higher  educatiou,  also,  the  congress  of  secondary  educa- 
tion contributes  its  quota  by  setting  in  the  foreground  questions  of  the  practical 
value  of  science  as  an  educative  study  as  compared  with  language,  and,  further- 
more, the  value  of  the  modern  languages  as  compared  with  Latin  and  Greek. 

This  question  of  the  educational  value  of  the  classic  and  moderu  studies,  of  the  lan- 
guages versus  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  is  not  a  local  one,  of  interest  only  to  our 
people,  but  a  question  more  and  more  coming  to  the  front  in  France  and  England, 
and  even  in  Germany;  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  distinguished  dele- 
gates from  all  those  countries  who  have  weighty  words  to  say  in  its  discussion. 

A  kindred  question  occupies  a  portion  of  the  programme  of  the  congress  of  ele- 
mentary education.  What  branches  of  science  and  what  branches  ot  industrial 
instruction  should  be  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools,  and  how  far  may  the 
old  course  of  study  in  language,  numbers,  geography,  and  history  be  made  to  recede 
to  give  room  for  the  new  branches f  The  department  congresses  of  industrial  and 
manual  instruction,  together  with  tho  congresses  on  art  instruction  and  music, 
emphasizes  this  question  in  elementary  education,  and  repeat  in  many  new  phases 
the  demand  for  broadening  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools. 

Tho  National  Geographic  Society  has  been  invited  to  occupy  the  programme  of 
Thursday  in  the  elementary  department,  and  valuable  discussions  are  provided  to 
bring  out  the  needs  and  defects  of  the  present  methods  of  instruction,  together 
•with  the  desired  remedies. 

But  the  discussions  of  the  third  day  in  tho  elementary  congress  relate  to  the  most 
important  of  all  topics,  that  of  citizenship  and  morals. 

Those  familiar  with  the  work  of  tho  directors  of  popular  education  abroad, 
especially  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  know  tho  stress  that  is  laid  on  morals 
and  citizenship,  and  the  interest  that  is  shown  in  questions  of  religious  education 
as  an  essential  item  on  the  programmes  of  the  schools.  There  are  two  parties  of 
earnest  men  and  women,  the  one  holding  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
should  bo  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  schools  entirely  secular,  and  the  other  hold- 
ing that  instruction  in  religion  should  be  placed  on  the  x)rograunne  side  by  side  with 
instruction  in  language  and  science. 

Somewhat  related  to  this  question  of  ethical  and  civic  instruction  are  most  of  tho 
questions  taken  up  in  the  kindergarten  congress.  The  kindergarten  attempts  to  pro- 
vide a  course  of  instruction  that  is  half  school  and  halt'  family  nurture,  in  order  that 
the  rigid  discipline  in  obedience  to  hiw  and  ortlor  which  characterized,  and,  I  may 
say,  still  characterizes,  the  old-time  primary  school,  may  not  have  the  effect  of  chill- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  child  and  arresting  his  development  along  lines  of 
growth  that  tend  to  a  completer  individuality  and  a  higher  typo  of  manhood  and 
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'  womauhood.  In  the  discnssions  of  tbo  Tveek  tbere  is  a  large  space  given  to  the  very 
important  differences  between  the  epochs  of  cliildhood,  say  from  4  to  6  years,  and  the 
epoch  of  yonth,  say  from  7  to  14  years.  The  transition  of  the  mind  f^om  the  so-called 
symbolic  stage  of  childhood  to  the  stage  in  which  the  child  can  readily  learn  the 
conventional  methods  of  representing  language  and  numbers  is  tlio  topic  which  needs 
most  illumination  in  tbo  study  of  methods  of  the  primary  school.  The  kindergar- 
ten, moreover,  as  containing  the  beginnings  of  all  that  isito  be  unfolded  in  the  later 
schools,  takeH  u^  again  the  question  of  tho  educative  value  of  hand  occupations,  so 
often  discussed  in  other  departments  and  found  to  bo  so  attractive  a  topic  in  the 
educational  conferences  of  all  nations. 

The  congress  on  the  professional  training  of  teachers  has  as  its  most  important 
topic  the  difl'erence  between  tho  normal  school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the 
Avork  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  college  or  university  which  gives  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  pedagogy.  The  course  of  study  in  the  regular  normal  school,'on  the 
other  hand,  is  defined  by  contrast  with  the  ordinary  high  school  or  academy  (second- 
ary schools),  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  normal  school  introduces  comparative 
study — like  the  college,  seeking  to  understand  each  branch  in  the  light  of  tne  other 
branches  of  human  learning — while  secondary  education  usually  teaclies  its  branches 
as  steps  to  higher  studies,  and  not  by  a  comparative  method. 

The  college  or  university  course  in  pedagogy,  it  is  contended,  should  make  its 
degree  stand  for  original  work  of  investigation  in  tho  lines  of  the  literature  and 
liistory  of  education  as  well  as  in  lines  of  investigation  into  tho  growth  or  develop- 
went  of  the  child  physically  and  mentally. 

No  more  important  topics  than  these  arc  on  the  programme  for  tho  week  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  our  teachers. 

But  there  are  two  department  congresses  auxiliary  ^o  this  department  of  profos- 
sional  training,  the  one  on  rational  psychology,  which  considers  the  transient  and 
permanent  characteristics  of  mind,  seeks  to  discover  tho  fundamental  characteristics 
which  contradistinguish  mind  from  mere  biological  phenomena — the  mind  as  know- 
ing primitive  truth  and  as  pure  self-activity.  The  other  congress,  that  of  experi- 
mental psychology,  devotes  all  its  discussions  to  questions  of  child  study  in  physical, 
emotional,  intellectual,  and  volitional  aspects. 

Tho  teacher,  it  is  said,  should  understand  psychology  because  he  deals  with  the 
growth  of  the  mind.  •  It  is  quite  recent  that  a  great  revival  has  begun  in  this  country 
of  the  study  of  psychology. 

The  supervision  of  schools,  which  becomes  every  day  more  important  as  people 
come  to  live  more  and  more  in  cities  and  villages,  discusses  the  questions  relating  to 
the  organization  of  schools,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  examination  of  teachers 
aud  the  improvement  of  their  work. 

An  interesting  question,  especially  interestiug  in  the  presence  of  this  great  World's 
Kxposition  of  the  products  of  human  industry,  is  that  of  the  relation  of  technical 
skill  and  manual  processes  to  the  training  of  the  u?8thetic  sense — tho  cultivation  of 
the  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

This  question  is  brought  out  in  many  of  its  phases  in  the  congress  on  art  instrnc- 
tion,  and  still  more  of  its  phases  are  taken  up  in  tho  congress  on  industrial  and 
manual  instruction. 

The  difference  between  the  great  systems  of  training— those  of  the  Swedish  Slojd, 
the  Russian  school-shop,  aud  tho  French  system — will  bo  better  understood^  it  is 
believed,  at  the  close  of  those  discissions,  aud  that  this  will  lead  to  more  prontable 
methods  of  preparation  for  our  industries. 

The  department  congresses  of  physical  education,  of  educational  publications,  of 
Tocal  music,  and  of  business  education,  have  prepared  pointed  questions  relating  to 
methods  and  modes  of  management,  and  their  programmes  will  invite  large  audiences 
of  interested  teachers. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  points  in  tho  programme  herewith  presented,  I  b^ 
leave  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  throngn 
you,  your  aids  and  assistants  in  tho  local  committees  of  education,  for  your  uniform 
kindness  and  helpfulness  in  arranging  tho  details  of  this  congress.  I  thank  you  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  in  behalf  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 


ADDRESS  liY  DR.  JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  PERMANENT  CHAIRMAN. 

I  think  5|on  will  all  agree  with  mo  that  the  work  of  these  educational  congresses 
underlies,  in  some  sense,  the  work  of  all  the  other  congresses  which  have  been  or 
which  may  be  held  at  this  time.  Perhaps  I  niiglit  better  say  that  the  work  of  this 
congress  overarches,  enfolds,  and  encompasses  the  work  of  all  the  other  congresses, 
as  the  sky  encompasses  and  enfolds  the  earth ;  for  all  art,  and  all  sciences — what  hope 
of  progress  have  these,  what  hope  of  perpetuity  have  they,  exce])t  as  the  moral  and 
intellectual  discipline  which  we  are  engaged  in  cultivating  is  i)rcservedf  * 
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As  rro  walk  tlirougli  tbo  avenues  of  the  *' White  City/'  and  stand  fascinated  and 
enchanted  with  the  splendid  architecture  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left,  and 
behold  the  marvelous  collection  of  the  worKS  of  industry  and  of  art  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  and  from  many  parts  of  the  nnciyilized  world,  think  you  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  has  not  at  times  felt  the  inexpressible  pathos  of  the  thought  which 
has  brought  tonrs  to  so  many  eyes — the  thought  that  m  four  short  months  all  this 
architecture  and  all  this  marvelous  collection  of  all  the  treasures  of  industry  and 
of  art  shall  have  vanished  forever,  like  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  vision^  leav- 
ing not  a  rack  behind?  But  the  intelligence  which  has  formed  them,  the  genius 
which  has  fashioned  them,  the  great  ideas  which  are  incorporated  in  them — theso 
abide  and  shall  abide  forever  and  forever ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  you  and  I  and  every 
teacher  address  our  work  day  by  day.  Wo  work  in  that  which  is  eternal  and  which 
shall  never  pass  awny.  Therefore  it  is,  I  think,  that  the  interest  in  education  is  so 
abiding,  is  so  widespread,  is  so  universal  to-day  in  every  part  of  the  civilize<l  globe. 
Therefore  it  is  that  to-day  our  distinguished  friends  come  to  us,  having  made  the 
dreary  voyage  across  the  wide  waste  of  seas,  and  having  made  the  journey  across 
half  the  continent,  to  8i>eak  to  us,  in  sympathy  and  in  love,  of  those  things  which 
are  dear  to  us  and  dear  to  them.  We  are  glad  for  their  presence  here  to-night;  we 
desire  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness  in  coming  to  us.  llie  names  and  works  of 
some  of  them  have  long  been  known  to  us,  and  we  givo  them  thanks,  and  wo  give 
God  thanks  that  now  their  faces  and  their  voices  are  to  bo  familiar  to  us,  to  give  us 
an  inspiration,  hero  and  now,  which  shall  be  with  us  as  i\  joyous  memory  and  a  help 
forevermore. 

Never  before  was  interest  in  educational  things  so  widespread  withiu  the  borders 
of  our  own  land.  The  last  two  decades  have  been  creative  decades  in  the  work  of 
education.  Even  in  the  South,  which  so  long  lagged  behind  the  North  and  West, 
what  a  change  there  has  been  since  the  war!  Out  of  the  very  depths  of  a  misery 
and  a  jwverty  which  we  in  the  North  can  not  begin  to  understand,  they  too  have 
taken  up  these  great  ideas  of  public  education,  and  have  taxed  themselves,  with  a 
generosity  which  we  can  not  but  admire,  for  the  education  both  of  the  whito  and  the 
black.     [Applause.] 

It  was  not  long  since  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  has  done 
more  than  almost  any  other  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  South ;  a  prolonged 
conversation,  running  until  midnight,  discussing  the  practical  and  difficult  problems 
of  tho  South  with  a  jiathos  and  an  earnestness  w*hich  I  shall  never  forget.  At  the 
close  of  the  hours  I  said  to  him :  "  What  remedy  have  you  for  these  terrible  problems 
with  which  you  are  conironted  there  f  Ho  arose,  with  an  expression  of  anguish, 
through  which  yet  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  in  his  face,  and  with  a  fervor  and  an 
earnestness  which  I  shall  never  forget,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  said :  *'  It  is 
very  dark;  wo  can  hardly  see  an  arm's  length  before  us;  but  one  thing  I  know;  it 
must  be  eternally  right  to  educate  the  negro,  to  educate  and  Christianize  the  negro." 
[Applause.] 

In  no  subject  has  there  been  greater  advancement  made  in  the  last  two  decades 
than  in  education:  how  it  has  been  studied  historically;  how  it  has  been  studied 

1»sychologically ;  how  it  has  been  studied  experimentally.  Scientific  education  has 
jecn  really  created  in  tho  United  States  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  changes 
in  tho  college  methods  of  e<lucation  have  been  so  great  within  thirty  years  as  to  bo 
described  by  no  otiier  name,  justly,  except  that  of  revolntion.  Now  all  the  larger 
colleges  an<i  universities  are  bending  their  eue^gies  to  the  cultivation  of  graduate 
work,  that  wo  may  achieve  something  that  may  truly  be  called  university  work  in 
our  larger  and  stronger  institutions.  And  now  I  hope,  as  we  have  come  here,  we  shall 
get  many  results  from  this  meeting. 

Never  Vas  there  a  programme,!  believe,  preparetl  with  such  care  and  with  such 
prnmiso  as  that  into  wuicli  our  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Harris,  has  thrown  his  genius 
and  his  labor.  [Applause.]  Where,  if  ever,  has  there  Immju  such  an  assemblage  of 
men  and  women  distinguished  by  experience  and  study  to  instruct  us  in  thodiscns* 
sion  of  the  subjects  of  tiiat  programme  ?  ^nd  1  hope  that  among  all  the  other  resnlts 
that  wo  shall  gain  wo  shall  gain  this  one,  viz:  to  feel  the  common  conscionsness of 
unity  among  all  tho  grades  and  ranks  of  teachers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I^t 
us  fed  that  our  work  is  one  work.  We  have  wrought  too  mueh  in  thi?j  country  in 
sections,  and  at  cro88-puri)ose8,  and  with  a  lack  of  common  consciousness  and  unity 
of  oim.  ^  , 

Tho  old-fashioned  college,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  a  sort  of  mythical  institution 
that  stood  away  in  the  clouds,  remote  from  connection  with  the  common  schools,  and 
even  with  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  had  not  a  much 
more  distinct  idea  of  what  went  on  within  its  walls  than'thcy  have  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  mosque  at  Mecca  to-night.  Thank  God  that  day  of  i.solation  of  the  college  is 
passed.  But  we  still  have  room  to  draw  tho  ranks  closer  together  all  the  way  Irom 
tho  women  in  tho  kindergarten  up  to  the  very  highest  teacher  in  the  university,  and 
to  have  a  consecutivcu'^  ">  and  of  aim  and  methods  that  shall  bring'us  all 
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to  ono  result.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  looked  upon  a  woman  teaching  a  primary 
class  of  20  pupils,  or  a  woman  teaching  a  class  of  a  like  number  in  the  kindergarten, 
without  having  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence  for  her  in  her  work,  and  I  have  often  said 
that  it  seems  to  mo  that  many  of  them  display  more  genius  than  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  show  in  trying  to  manage  a  university.  1  have  great  respect  for  them,  and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  go  out  from  these  meetings  with  a  stronger  feeling  than  wo  have 
ever  had  before  that  our  work  is  one  work  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Therefore 
let  ns  go  back  to  our  schoolhouses  and  to  onr  class  rooms  with  a  strength  and  an 
inspiration  of  that  mighty  cousciousuoss,  that  wo  are,  everyone  of  us,  a  part  of  the 
great  army  whose  thundering  tread  is  shaking  the  land.  Let  us  go  feeling  this 
power,  and  that  we  are  working  as  a  part  of  it.     [Applause.] 

I  want  even  our  humble  teachers  to  have  some  higher  appreciation  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  that  belongs  to  their  work.  As  they  come  hero  and  see  the  noble  army 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  it,  I  can  not  but  think  that  they  may  return  to  their 
work  with  some  new  pride  in  it.  Let  them  reflect  for  a  moment  what  is  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  material  upon  which  they  work.  It  is  the  soul,  the  mind  of  the 
child,  infinitely  nobler  than  the  canvass  on  which  Raphael  painted  the  Madonna  with 
a  purity  born  in  heaven;  purer  and  nobler  than  the  whitest  Italian  marble  from 
which  Michael  Angelo  freed  from  its  imprisonment  the  form  of  a  Moses  or  of  a  David. 
The  materials  with  which  they  work  are  not  the  mere  pigments  of  the  painter  or  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor,  but  the  humblest  "schoolmarm,"  the  humblest  kindergartner 
■  that  is  trj'ing  to  teach  her  child  some  idea  of  geometrical  forms,  should  remember 
that  she  is  planting  forever  in  his  mind  one  of  the  great  ideas  by  which  God  has 
builded  the  world.  The  humblOvSt  "schoolmarm"in  the  remotest  log  house  in  north- 
ern Michigan  or  Wisconsin  should  remember  that  when  she  is  teaching  the  A-B's  to 
the  stammering  boy  at  her  feet  she  is  placing  before  him  a  ladder  on  which  ho  may 
yet  climb  to  the  stars.  That  is  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Be  proud  of  it ! 
iVever  be  ashamed  of  it !  The  rewards  in  money  are  small,  but  the  rewards  in  grati- 
tude and  love  of  your  disciples  are  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  The 
teacher's  profession  is  a  fountain  of  youth.  I  have  seen  many  a  teacher  with  gray  | 
hairs,  and  some  with  bald  heads,  but  I  never  saw  an  old  teacher  yet.  The  smile  and , 
play  of  youth  are  ever  on  his  face,  because  he  is  ever  associated  with  the  child  and' 
thinking  the  glad  and  happy  thoughts  of  children.  ( 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  work  is  too  transitory  and  that  to-morrow  it  is  for- 
gotten; put  please  remember  that  the  most  enduring  institutions  which  the  human 
race  has  ever  established  on  earth  are  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Great 
royal  houses  have  risen  and  fallen,  but  schools  have  survived  them.  Winchester  Jind 
Eton,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  survived  how  many  a  royal  line  in  England !  The 
educational  institutions  of  France  have  outlived  how  many  a  change  of  government, 
monarchical  and  republican !  The  educational  institutions  of  Europe  have  seen  the 
map  of  that  country  made  and  remade  how  many  times !  Everything  in  Europe  has  ' 
changed  over  and  over  again  except  the  great  schools,  colleges,  and  universities; 
hut  there  they  stand,  and  there  they  are  destined  to  stand  so  long  as  civilization 
endures.  i 

I  hope  that  I  am  right  as  a  prophet  when  I  venture  to  predict  that  even  though 
nothing  else  shall  endure  in  these  United  States,  beyond  all  the  changes  of  political 
parties,  beyond  all  the  changes  of  society,  beyond  all  the  changes  of  other  human 
affairs,  the  one  thing  that  is  to  endure,  in  my  judgment,  is  our  great,  free,  generous 
system  of  public  instruction.  [Applause.]  Parties  may  come  and  jiarties  may 
go,  but  woe  be  to  any  party  or  any  company  or  any-society  that  with  ruthless  and 
profane  hands  dares  to  lay  hold  of  that  institution  for  its  injury  or  destruction! 
[Applause.] 

And,  my  friends,  wo  are  proud  to  come  here  to-night,  rcpresentativeof  many  lands, 
representative  of  many  States  in  this  land,  all  fired  with  the  same  love  of  this  ono 
great  theme.  May  all  see  the  vision  of  blessings  to  come  in  the  future  from  our  toil ! 
Let  us,  I  pray  you,  address  ourselves  to  this  work  in  this  high  and  hopeful  6i)irit 
to-night,  believing  that  God's  blessing  will  rent  with  it  even  to  the  end.     [Applause.] 
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THE  EXHIBIT  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

By  Dr.  John  Eaton, 
Ex-United  SiatcH  Comniisaiouer  of  Education. 

EdncatorB  largely  occapied  with  eternal  verities  may  become  too  mach  absorbed 
in  what  the  past  is  supposed  to  have  fixed,  and  thns  fail  to  meet  current  demauds, 
or,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  They  may  well  recall  that  no 
body  in  tho  stellar  world,  coursing  through  its  orbit  according  to  immutable  laws, 
fails  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  most  capricious  comet  that  crosses  its  course. 
Nor  should  educators  be  less  ready  to  gain  all  possible  benefits  from  the  events  which 
cross  their  path.  They  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  epoch-making  Columbian  Fair. 
For  the  teacher  it  has  not  only  the  lesflons  it  offers  to  all ;  it  has  also  the  great  studies 
in  his  special  duties.  In  speaking  with  this  emphasis,  do  not  let  me  be  understood 
as  implying  that  he  will  experience  no  disappointments.  If  we  expect  it  to  be 
ideally  perfect  our  disappointments  will  be  many.  If  we  expect  all  nations  to  be 
officially  present  or  those  which  participate  to  exhibit  all  their  attainments  propor- 
tionately, we  will  carry  away  with  us  a  very  different  idea.  While  we  hear  in 
connection  with  it  so  much  of  progress,  we  must  not  forget  that  motives  of  gain,  of 
Bclfishness,  will  be  present  as  in  all  human  affairs.  It  will  cost  money  and  money 
must  be  made.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  than  ever  before  of  what  man  has 
accomplished  in  his  various  spheres  of  activity.  Wo  might  take  a  trip  around  the 
world  and  fail  of  opportunities  to  study  great  human  conditions  offered  here.  We 
may  see  specimens  of  minerals,  soils,  plants,  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  races  of 
men,  their  dress,  their  houses,  something  of  their  family  life  and  vocations,  the 
products  of  their  industries,  their  modes  of  travel,  their  science  and  art. 

Suppo.se  we  have  studied  tho  map,  located  the  buildings,  and  taken  a  ride  around 
on  the  intramural  electric  railway,  and  sought  to  familiarize  our  eyes  with  the 
grounds  and  the  exterior  of  the  buildings.  What  a  transformation  of  the  lagoons 
and  sand  banks  of  a  few  years  aj;o.  Whatever  tho  management  may  have  lacked, 
they  had  the  sense  to  employ  the  best  skill  in  landscape  architecture  and  responsive 
skill  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the  result  is  a  white  city,  to  be  while  it 
lasts  the  marvel  of  the  world  and  when  it  disappears  an  inspiring  memory  as  long 
as  the  idea  of  its  combination  of  laud  and  water,  of  surface  and  form  and  ornamen- 
tation abide  in  human  thought. 
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We  shall  not  fail  to  understand  that  we  have  undertaken  a  most  serious  task, 
when  we  learn  that  the  exhibits  inviting  our  study  fill  buildings  with  a  floor  space 
of  210  acres.  If  wo  undertake  our  educational  study  on  an  ordinary  day,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  tide  of  people  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of 
intelligence,  but  uniformly  bearing  the  marks  of  freedom  and  comfort,  a  good- 
uatured,  eager,  orderly  crowd,  embodying  for  the  educator  more  suggestive  thoughts 
than  all  else  around.  We  can  neither  mingle  in  the  throng  nor  look  upon  it  without 
being  filled  with  meditations  upon  the  deepest  educational  problems  and  the  effects 
of  their  solutions  upon  man's  destiny.  These  are  the  people  that  have  mnde  tha 
Fair  possible,  nay,  they  have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  they  have  come  here  to  gather 
its  fruits — to  determine  what  its  educative  force  shall  be  for  this  and  coming  gen- 
erations; and  these  people  are  the  workmanship  of  the  Almighty  and  education. 
In  them  wo  may  study  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  nowhere  else.  If  the  date  on 
which  we  approach  the  educational  exhibit  is  Chicago  day,  then  our  thoughts  can 
find  no  adequate  expression.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  brought  together  in  so  few  hours  in  so  limited  a  space  for  such  an  object. 
There  was  never  a  paralleL  Have  we  ever  given  up  our  souls  to  the  influence  of 
the  mighty  forces  of  nature — the  influence  of  the  boundless  forest,  the  measureless 
prairie,  the  torrent  of  Niagara,  or  the  fathomless  ocean  f  Here  in  this  presence  not 
only  a  mighty  material  mass  lays  upon  us  a  resistless,  unutterable  power,  but  we 
feel  that  there  is  in  it  a  spirit  with  a  destiny  above  it — a  spirit  to  abide  when  all 
else  that  is  visible  disappears,  to  triumph  over  the  wreck  of  worlds,  godlike  in  its 
possibilities  and  godward  in  its  aspirations,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  promote.  For 
this  purpose  we  are  teachers. 

Leaving  the  grounds  that  evening,  my  route  lead  mo  by  the  model  Sunday-school 
house,  located  on  the  side  of  the  street  opposite  the  grounds  of  the  Fair,  in  which 
Mr.  Moody,  or  some  of  his  assistants,  held  evening  services.  On  entering  I  found  a 
largo  and  attentive  worshiping  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  tide  that  had  brought  the 
multitudes  together  within  the  exhibition  as  waters  rush  into  an  irresistible  whirl- 
pool. Here,  I  said,  is  a  lesson  in  the  ]>ower  of  religion  in  American  education,  and 
not  unlike  that  other  manifestation  of  that  religious  sentiment  which  surprised  so 
many  by  rejecting  Sunday  opening. 

Before  leaving  this  thought  of  the  efi*ect  of  education  upon  the  multitudes  of 
visitors,  you  will  pardon  mo  in  giving  this  personal  testimony,  that,  in  my  duties 
about  the  Fair,  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  November,  I  never  saw 
a  case  of  disorder  or  a  drunken  person  on  the  grounds,  and  I  may  add  that  officials 
reported  that  the  total  number  of  arrests  during  the  progress  of  the  Exposition 
did  not  reach  150.  Althongh  all  I  am  saying  is  about  the  Exposition  and  education, 
we  are  after  something  more  specifically  educational.  Where  shall  wo  look  for  it? 
Where  shall  wo  find  the  exhibit  of  the  vocation  of  education  in  which  so  large 
numbers  are  engaged  all  over  the  world  in  every  civilized  land,  in  whoso  hands  are 
not  the  materials  or  machinery  of  mineral,  agricultural,  or  manufactured  products, 
but  the  children — the  real,  veritable  children  being  taught  throughout  the  world — 
and  through  whoso  hands,  as  cluy  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  all  these  have  been 
taught,  whose  acquirements  are  now  triumphant  in  the  exhibits  of  enterprise, 
patience,  skill,  and  art  installed  around  usf  Where  shall  we  find  the  exhibit  of 
this  the  teachers'  vocation — the  conditions,  appliances,  results  of  this  vocation,  so 
central  and  causative  to  all  othei*  human  callings  and  activities?  Already  we  have 
found  our  way  through  the  Administration  Building.  Before  us  is  tho  grand  plaza, 
the  court  of  nations,  the  statue  of  Columbus  and  of  the  Republic,  the  marvelous 
fountains — beautiful,  wonderful.  But  there  are  no  educational  exhibits  hero. 
Loctking  to  the  left,  to  the  entrance  of  that  great  building,  we  see  a  stiitne  of  a  man 
of  marked  intelligence  and  aspirations;  perhaps  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  wo  sco 
II-  kite  in  his  hand,  and  know  it  is  Franklin.  Ho  is  just  calling  lightning  from 
1,  and  around  him  are  other  names  pointing  to  the  scientific  results  of  educa- 
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tion.  This  great  bnildiog  ia  devoted  to  electricity.  What  a  story  it  tells  of  the 
process  of  half  a  generation!  What  have  the  teachers  of  electricity  accom- 
plished i — but  there  is  no  room  for  them  here.  We  must  hunt  their  place.  They 
will  be  given  at  least  a  comer,  or  a  tent,  or  a  tree,  as  were  teachers  with  their  con- 
trabands. If  there  is  any  teaching  actually  on  exhibition,  if  there  are  any  live 
illustrations,  we  are  ready  to  hunt  them.  We  will  call  a  Columbian  guard,  who 
knows  and  will  tell  where  everything  is.  Yes,  we  will  find,  kindergarten  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Illinois  Building  and  in  the  Children's  Building,  aud  there,  too,  we  may 
study  the  creche  or  day  nursery  and  Misa  Huntington's  kitchen  garden  in  full  oper- 
ation. Also,  the  instruction  in  sloyd,  aided  by  Mrs.  Shaw;  and  in  another  room 
that  triumph  of  patience  and  pedagogical  skill,  Miss  McGowan's  school  for  teaching 
deaf  mutes  to  speak  in  infancy,  or  that  of  Miss  Garret,  of  Philadelphia,  now  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  here  too  lively  boys  are  practising  in  a 
gymnasinm.  Then,  tramping  down  near  Krnpp's  guns,,  we  may  insjiect  a  swimming 
school,  and  over  the  way,  in  a  Government  building,  an  Indian  school  in  actual 
operation.  After  another  long  tramp,,  wo  find,  near  the  Swedish  pavilion,  the  Ling 
system  of  physical  culture.  We  want  healthy  bodies  for  our  people,  and  yet  we  cau 
hardly  delay  to  hear  that  in  this  system  the  movements,  in  their  natnro  aud  their 
number,  are  founded  on  the  human  organisms'  natural  means  of  exercise,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  perfect  development  to  health  and  capability  of  work.  Gymnas- 
tics can  also  preserve  a  development  already  gained.  The  aim  of  these  gynmastics 
is  to  obtain  as  perfect  health  as  possible;  that  is,  a  harmony  between  the  diiferent 
organs  and  their  functions.  Skillfulness,  that  is,  lifting  a  given  weight  or  the  like, 
has  but  a  secondary  place,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  human  body  will  best  receive 
the  harmonious  development  for  which  it  is  fitted  when  the  organism  itself  is  use<l 
in  its  own  x>erfection  in  relation  to  physiological  laws.  On  this  principle  the  exer- 
cises are  grouped  and  claesified.  Ling  believed  that  ho  could  discriminate  11,000 
separate  moscnlar  movements.  He  believed  that  health-  was  promoted  by  their 
exercise,  and  said  if  the  person  is  too  feeble,  or  the  will  is  unable  to  direct  the  exer- 
cise, then  the  production  of  that  exercise  or  motion  by  another  person,  or  by 
machinery,  will  promote  health  or  perhaps  prevent  disease,  and  hence  comes 
massage. 

We  can  not  pau^e  further  to  study  the  several  systems  of  physical  culture  that 
challenge  our  attention.  Perhaps  now  we  will  take  a  turn  in  Midway.  Here  in  the 
Irish  Village  and  in  Donegal  Castle  we  may  examine  the  much-needed  application 
of  instruction  to  the  improvement  of  Irish  industries.  In  the  school  in  the  Streets 
of  Cairo  the  pupils  are  seated  on  the  fioor,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  and  studying 
aloud.  If  we  choose,  before,  leaving  Midway  we  may  compare  the  influence  of 
training  nx>on  wild  animals,  such  as  the  lion  and  ostrich.  Perhaps  this  is  the  hour 
to  cross  tho  grounds  and  witness  the  training  in  the  Life-Saving  Service;  or  under 
the  War  Department,  the  instruction  in  making  firearms,  or  in  signaling  by  the  use 
of  tho  balloon,  or  of  the  sunlight,  that  flashes  its  messages  to  the  distance  of  100 
miles.  Now  it  may  bo  the  hour  for  lunch,  and  we  will  hasten  to  the  Rumford 
Kitchen  and  take  a  lesson  in  Mrs.  Richardn's  scientific  cookery,  and  before  leaving 
this  section  wo  will  listen  to  tho  attempt  to  establish  instruction  in  road  building, 
and  witness  Professor  llazcn's  effbrts  to  train  engineers  in  the  destruction  of  sewage 
or  of  the  waste  of  cities,  which  is  so  consummately  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  all  visitors  at  the  Fair,  Already  we  have  notes  of  numerous  instructive 
lectures  by  eminent  experts  on  manifold  industries  and  arts  represented,  but  we 
can  only  give  them  attention  when  we  wish  to  take  an  hour  for  rest. 

To-day  we  will  examine  tho  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  as  presouted  by  the 
cadets  now  in  camp  Later  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  living  illustra- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  Captain  Pratt  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  represented 
by  their  band  of  music  and  500  of  the  students;  besides,  we  must  lind  an  hour  to 
examine  tho  work  done  in  American  business  colleges  as  represented  by  banking 
and  exchange  in  actual  operation.  ^^ 
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We  turn  from  all  tbese  live  esdiibits  disappointed  that  there  is  bo  little  of  what 
coald  well  be  exhibited,  but  thaukful  that  there  is  so  much,  though  it  is  so  widely 
scattered. 

We  must  seize  a  moment  to  examine  training;  iu  fish-culture  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  or  instruction  in  bacteriology  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  or  the  Surgeon-Gonerars  Office  of  the  War  Department,  and  when  wo  are 
ready  for  a  tramp  we  will  go  to  the  Anthropological  Building  and  witness  experi- 
ments in  the  psychological  laboratory. 

Let  us  now  try  for  the  inanimate  exhibits.  Here  there  is  greater  disappointment; 
space  is  wanting  and  system  and  unity  are  in  a  mooaure  destroyed.  Nations  are 
omitted  and  subjects  are  only  partially  exhibited.  Only  about  three-fourths  of  our 
American  States  exhibit  their  public  school  system — some  of  these  only  partially 
and  none  completely.  But,  with  all  our  disappointment,  we  have  never  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  study  education.  Any  one  at  any  time  may  examine  its  statisties, 
history,  and  literature  iu  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  but  here  are  illustrations  of  buildings,  specimens  of  appliances,  and  col- 
lections of  students'  work  and  a  variety  of  data  never  before  offered  for  examination. 
Altogether  it  suggests  forcibly  what  adequate  space  and  generous  treatment  of  edu- 
cation might  have  accomplished.  We  shall  have  no  lack  of  tramping.  We  must  go 
to  the  Anthropological  Building  for  reformatory  education  and  instruction  in  sani- 
tation, then  to  the  building  of  the  French  colonies  for  their  school  work.  Far  apart 
in  the  Agricultural  Building  we  shall  find  the  school  exhibit  of  Uruguay,  and  what 
there  is  from  Liberia,  and  that  remarkable  exhibit  from  the  greatest  of  English 
experimental  farms,  and  from  our  own  colleges  of  agriculture.  In  the  Swedish 
pavilion  we  can  take  note  of  the  Lundin  system  of  sloyd  for  girls — the  measuring, 
cutting,  and  making  of  garments  in  Sweden — and  in  another  hall  or  alcove  the  work 
of  the  Niius  school.  Here  there  is  a  most  instructive  study  of  the  abnormal  positions 
of  workers  iu  wood  and  metal,  contrasted  with  those  positions  which  after  careful 
investigation  are  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  henlth. 

We  shall  want  to  take  time  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  Qovcrument  Building.  Here  a  young  gentleman  and  lady  will  make 
ample  explanations,  but  the  limited  space  is  jtackcd.  Hero  are  statistics,  history, 
literature,  and  articles  illastrative  of  conditions  of  education  that  can  only  be  mas- 
tered in  time. 

In  the  Woman's  Building  we  have  a  considerable  space  given  to  the  representation 
of  institutions  devoted  to  woman*s  education,  academic,  professional,  and  industrial; 
and  in  the  educational  section  a  rare  collective  exhibit  of  schools  for  nurses,  and 
from  Germany  some  specially  successful  girls'  industrial  schools  aud  specimens  and 
studies  iu  the  development  of  woman's  industrial  work,  going  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  Spain  comes  the  work  of  schools  for  the  defective  classes,  under  the 
patronage  of  women.  Before  leaving  this  building  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into 
account  woman's  work  in  libraries,  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  instruction 
in  art.  When  not  too  weary,  we  can  take  a  run  to  the  State  buildings  of  Washing- 
ton, California,  aud  Illinois,  and  learn  the  story  of  their  education  from  their  school 
exhibits.  Kansas  and  California  we  shall  find  divided  between  their  State  buildings 
and  the  educational  section  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building. 

Here  we  are  at  last  with  a  great  body  of  educational  exhibits  before  us,  and  yet 
here  the  Argentine  Republic  is  crowded  into  a  distant  alcove  and  only  partly 
unpacked,  and  that  from  Japan  must  be  found  in  three  widely  separate  localities; 
France  can  only  set  up  part  of  its  exhibit,  and  yet  a  portion  of  that,  illustrating 
industrial  work  in  Paris,  must  go  to  its  pavilion ;  Germany,  with  its  rich  display,  to 
treat  it  with  any  justice,  must  erect  another  story  over  the  floor  space  assigned  it. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  us  would  agree  upon  the  same  plan  of  investiga- 
tion. One  would  proceed  by  subdivision,  taking  first,  the  foreign;  second,  the 
American  public  school  and  advanced  work;  third.  Catholic  schools;  fourth,  educa- 
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tion  of  defective  classes;  fifth,  basiuess  colleges;  sixth,  Indian  education;  seventh 
education  as  promoted  by  voluntary  associations,  such  as  the  Israelite  Alliance,  or 
the  Temperance  Union ;  eighth,  as  illustrated  by  business  enterprises  such  as  those 
which  furnish  the  text-books,  represented  by  various  publishers,  or  furniture,  repre- 
sented by  manufacturers,  or  apparatus,  or  illustrations,  such  as  represented  by  Ward, 
of  Rochester,  or  Queen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  or  Milton  Bradley,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  or  Steiger,  of  New  York,  or  buildings  as  represented  by  different  firms  of  archi- 
tects. Another  may  choose  to  make  the  teacher,  his  preparation  and  methods,  the 
center  and  beginning  of  his  thought.  Another  may  take  up  the  work  by  grades. 
One  would  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  go  upward ;  another  with  the  profes- 
sional school  and  go  downward;  another  may  choose  to  trace  ideas  and  their  devel- 
opment in  the  history  of  education.  Perhaps  he  finds  the  germ,  or  seed-thought,  of 
a  movement  in  the  mind  of  some  philanthropic  educator  and  traces  it  through  its 
periods  of  quiet  and  agitation  until  realized  in  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
systems  or  the  adoption  of  principles  or  methods  or  the  establishment  of  institutions. 
Another  may  prefer  to  begin  with  the  enactment  of  law  and  trace  its  operations  in 
schools  and  its  results  in  the  customs  and  industries  of  the  people.  Another  would 
prefer  to  spend  time  in  tracing  the  development  of  methods  and  principles,  systems 
and  institutions,  in  different  nations  and  races,  the  influence  upon  education  of  a 
nation  such  as  Prussia,  or  of  individuals  such  as  Socrates,  or  Quintilian,  or  Come- 
nius,  or  Bacon,  or  Rousseau,  or  Pestalozzi,  or  Froebel,  or  Horace  Mann,  or  Barnes,  or 
Sears,  or  Henry  Barnard,  or  of  the  distinctive  schools  of  thought  or  of  philosophy. 
Whatever  course  we  pursue,  we  must  never  part  with  the  historic  and  comparative 
method,  two  most  essential  conditions  of  the  best  results,  alike  for  teacher,  pupil, 
and  investigator.  Before  us  are  myriads  of  pictures,  acres  of  drawings,  tons  of  writ- 
ten work,  and  car  loads  of  specimens  of  manual  training.  We  can  only  hint  at  pos- 
sibilities. The  devices  used  are  many  and  helpful.  Here  a  State  tells  its  statistics 
ou  a  rotating  cylinder ;  graphics  are  extensively  used  both  in  foreign  and  American 
exhibits,  especially  maps,  notably  by  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 
Raised  maps  are  numerous  and  effective.  Denver  sends  a  shorthand  report  of  actual 
daily  work  in  the  schoolroom.  New  Jersey  has  a  special  device  for  packing  and 
showing  pictures.  In  several  instances  the  phonograph  repeats  the  actual  work  of 
classes  in  reading  and  music  or  the  lessons  of  the  teacher,  and  the  cunning  of  the 
instantaneous  photograph  is  beyond  measure.  Fortunately  there  is  a  generous, 
amount  of  explanatory  literature  which  is  freely  distributed.  For  many  exhibits 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  present  ready  to  answer  any  questions.  Did  you  ever  go 
to  the  Catholic  exhibit  without  finding  either  Brother  Maureliau  or  some  of  his 
numerous  assistants  f  In  New  York  you  can  have  explanations  in  French.  In  the 
exhibit  of  deaf-mute  instruction  many  find  added  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  attend- 
ant is  a  gradnate  of  the  deaf-mute  college  and  is  such  a  master  of  articulation  that 
he  can  communicate  with  you  with  ease.  Connected  with  Carlisle  and  Hampton 
exhibits  j'ou  will  meet  the  Indians  they  have  trained.  In  Massachusetts  you  are  sure 
at  any  time  to  find  four,  if  not  five,  x>ersons  in  attendance ;  for  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, an  alumnus;  for  Harvard,  Professor  Cummings  and  his  wife  will  speak  in 
any  language  you  desire,  and  for  the  public  schools  Miss  McDonald  and  Professor 
Gay  will  be  acknowledged  models  of  tireless  courtesy  and  patience. 

We  are  fortunate  if  we  study  the  French  exhibit  during  the  visit  of  Mr.  B.  Buisson, 
and  have  the  benefit  of  his  explicit  explanations.  In  mastering  the  large  and  effective 
Oermau  exhibit,  we  may  have  the  historical  and  philosophical  explanations  of  the 
eminent  Dr.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  professor  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Prussian  ministry  for  education.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
indebtedness  of  American  education  to  Prussia,  the  eminent  masters  furnished  to  our 
schools,  and  the  valuable  information  we  have  derived  from  the  system — principles 
and  methods  from  the  reports  of  Stowe,  Mann,  Bache,  and  Barnard  on  Prussian  edu- 
cation—will examine  the  Prussian  exhibit  with  peculiar  interest. 
ED  93 29 
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Furniture  and  text-books,  go  easily  exhibited,  are  not  eo  fully  Tepreseated  as  migtrt 
be  expected,  eitiier  from  our  own  or  from  other  countries.  If  the  German  text-l»ook« 
are  admitted  to  bear  more  marks  of  systematic  and  patient  labor,  and  the  Freneh  of 
a  severer  logic  and  a  more  exti^uisite  wsthotic  taste,  American  text^books  clearly  hov« 
no  fluperiors  in  the  matter  of  print,  pictorial  illustrations,  and  otiier  cfaaraeteristies 
of  meohanieal  execution.  In  the  Gorman  exhibition  there  is  an  ingenious  combina- 
tion in  a  teacher'fi  desk.  It  has  the  usual  eonyenienees  for  the  teacher's  eye  and  the 
material  for  his  use,  but  it  has  also  an  arrangement  eenuected  with  its  baek  by  whicb 
he  may  present  to  the  eye  of  the.  clam  letters,  words,  fignres,  sentences,  or  other 
illustrations  which  he 'wishes  to  use  in  hie  leseoira. 

Educational  journalism,  both  American  and  foreign,  is  present  only  in  limited 
extent. 

Of  the  exhibition  generally,  it  may  l>e  «aid  that  represent ations  are  limited  almost 
entirely  to  present  conditions;  grounds,  architecture,  applianees  as  they  now  are, 
the  wcwrk  of  students  at  a  single  sitting  or  on  a  given  day,  or  completed  specimens. 
Colorado,  however,  offers  the  model  of  the  first  district  schoolhouse.  Princeton,  a 
picture  of  the  log  college,  a  model  of  the  grounds  and  Nassau  Hall,  and  other  char- 
acteristics. I>r.  Harris,  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  presents  in  minia- 
ture models  instructive  studies  in  the  development  of  desks  and  seats ;  Illinois  shows 
a  process  of  producing  stereotyped  plates  for  the  blind,  reducing  the  cost  per  page 
ftom  75  cents  to  15  cents.  France  shows  "with  effect  the  progress  of  a  pupil  through 
a  series  of  years.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  a  plan  was  attempted  in  Toledo  for  carry- 
ing out  the  comparison  of  one  year's  result  with  another  during  the  attendance  of 
pupils  and  classes.  Progress  in  text-books  may  be  studied  in  the  collection  exhibited 
by  Prof.  Jerome  Allen  or  that  of  Mr.  Plympton ;  in  the  latter  we  may  find  specimens 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin  and  Greek — going  back 
to  and  including  the  New  England  Primer  and  the  horn  book,  now  so  rare  to  find 
and  so  difficult  to  aecare. 

In  the  literature  and  statistics  of  education  there  is  more  opportunity  -for  historic 
comparison.  Sets  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  recall  the  iaet  to  the 
credit  of  Br.  Bioknoll,  that,  in  its  establishment,  he  led  the  way  for  edueationarjour- 
naiism  out  of  subjection  to  subsidies  and  limitation  to  state  or  specially  local  circula- 
tion into  effective  independence  and  national  circulation,  and  the  ecrastant  draft  upon 
.informatiou  of  the  progress  of  education  the  world  over.  If  we  seek  the  best  known 
data  on  education,  from  the  -earliest  time  to  the  present,  we  shall  find  it  in  great 
abundance  in  the  full  series  of  volume  found  both  in  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Bardoen 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  on  wliich 
Dr.  Henry  Barnard  has  expended  his  fortune  and  the  eminent  services  of  his  long 
and  useful  li£B.  Further  historic  studies  may  be  made  in  series  of-reports  preseutod 
here  and  there,  notably  those  from  Oontiecticut,  Boston,  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  and  those  most  effective  graphic  statistics  of  Harvard, 
in  which  you  may  trace  the  deseeut  of  education  by  families,  or  the  increase  of  its 
funds  or  its  attendance,  or  the  infiuence  of  a  single  gift  to  its  library,  or  of  a  fund  for 
establishing  a  separate  professorship;  or  in  the  exhibit  by  Princeton  of  the  rude 
apparatus  used  by  Henry  in  establishing  the  laws  of  electrical  aetion;  car  in  the 
New  York  collection,  the  apparatus  used  by  Draper  in  his  work  in  photography. 

The  organization  of  education  is  a  study  in  itself.  In  the  exhibit  the  demarca- 
tions are  easily  recognizable.  In  foreign  countries  sucli  as  Japan,  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  ond  Prance,  the  authority  proceeds  from  a  national  source.  So  forr*Englttnd, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  but  for  the  colonics  it  is  colonial.  For  our  country  and 
Germany  there  is  not  a  national  system,  but  education  is  a  function  of  the  respective 
States. 

The  Catholic  exhibit  is  divided  into  archdioceses  and  dioceses ;  the  schools  and 
eollegee  imder  the  respective  orders,  brotherhoods,  and  sisterhoods,  in  which  earti 
teacher  obeys  the  command  of  the  superior  with  the  fidelity  of  a  soldier. 
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Among  onr  AaBerrioau  Btates.^whiletoa  casual  observer  :tlieTe : may  soem- to* be  exact 
flimilasity,  tbere  is  really  great  diversity .  From  colonial  times  there  Ims  been  legis- 
lation trith  regord  to  education,  but  the  growth  of .' supervision  by  civil  authoEity 
above  that  of  the  local  civil  unit,  enoh  as  the  town  in  MasBOchuBC^ts,  is  of  reeont 
date.  Knowledge  of  .the  condition  of  the  education' of  children,  or  the  intelligonce 
of  its  people,  was  not  what  the  Btate  concoomed  itself  about.  The  importonco  of 
this  item  of  information  slowly  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  statesmen.  They  cored 
most  to  knowhowmanyfiglitiug-menthereweTe,  and  then  about  propeiriy  as  a  basis 
of  revenue.  After  a  time  one  after  .another  of  the  earlier  Btotes  began  to  require 
reports' of  the'childrsn  of  school  age,  of  school  revenues,;  and  school  nttendonee. 

New  York  first  required  supervision,  then  abolished  it,  then  rteftnraed  to  it;  nnddu 
ihe  exhibition  there  is  iliscloeed:  a  bifiircated  system  of  6tate  adminisrt^ratiou  of  edu- 
cation, one  under  the  board  of  rogents  through  its  Moreiary  and  the  other  under 
4he  State  suparintendBut  of  public  dsfftruotton.  Tho  State  University  under,  the 
baard  of  zageutsosan  old  o^faniaoiion ;  all  iiiBtitirtioBs  of  eduaation  desiring  a 
eii8rtcr>apply4o  Jtiandnapnrt  todt.  TThe-State  library  and  jnaaeum,.univezBi  ty  exten- 
sion, and  uuiveraity  axaminatioas:  are  under  its  direction .  Under  the  State  snperin- 
tendButof  public  inatruotion  ore  the  publio  schools  of  the-Stete,  the.noruialeohools 
and  tcaohiB^'  iwilitiites.  All  appeals  from  local  administration  .under  tho  law  .go  to 
him.  Under ifatm  there  isva  system  of  local  supervisiDn  by  commissioners.  Cities 
hwvo  R^selfodireotsd administrotionand  supervision  in  occordanccwith  tho gsnoial 
and  specific  knvsoaaoted  'by  the  State  to  which  rthoy  .are  subject .  For  a  knowledge 
of  the  edtxcstiau.in  the^Stote  wenaedibeTepozts  of  cities. and  those  of  the  board  of 
ne^snts  and  of  the ^Stato  superintendent. 

Jn  MassachaseMB  >%he  State  administration  of  education  is  committed  to  a  non- 
partisan board  nominated  by  the.  governor,  and  conftrmed  by  the  council,  whose  sec- 
retary is  'tiisiPteaovti^re'Dttcer.  Thogreat  revival  of  education  in  1:837  under  Horace 
Manuimayboaaid  do  hove  been: begun  whenJie  became  svorotary  of  this  board.  In 
thoTeportof  the«soretBry,.or.the;State's  report  of  education,  you  fiud  nothing  about 
the  colleges  or  the^.untvcrsities.  It  confines  itself  to:the  public  schools^  the  nouaal 
schaolSy. and  certain  acadenues,  and  school  fbr  tho  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble  minded. 
The  autiiontyof  the  beard  ^is  oxtiemely  limited.  Associated*  with  tho  secretary  and 
aooperating  with  him- is  a  group  of  export  lecturers,  >who  togotber  w^ith  him  address 
BMetiugs,  visit  sehoolsaad  hold  «onilexences  with  teachers  and  school  officers.  Towns 
and  cities,  as  pTOvidsd  by  the  stototes  of  the  State,  levy  tiieir  school  taxes  and 
administer -their  school  iO^Eairs.  ^Boston  early  eleoted  as  its  first  .superintendent 
Nathan  iBishop,  who  soon  retired  •whan  John  D.  Fhilbriek  was  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor, under  whom  the  Boston  schools  rose  to  their  supremo  offioienoy  as  regarded 
l^y  ihesdncatars  of  .tlie  world  at  thot  date. 

Jn  Ponnsylvaniathe  authority. is  centralized  in  a  State  superintendent  of  public 
iastriujtion ;  losal  supervision  is-by  cities4ind  counties,  yet  there  is  no  State  univer- 
sity', tho^nearestapptaaah  to  it  •being  tho  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

The  organisation  in  Ohio  corresponds  with  neither  of  the  States*  already  described. 
This  alsoioppears  distinctively  in  its  exhibit,  which  is  made  by  the  cities  of  Oinoin- 
Bati,  Cleveland,  and  Cohunbus,  and  several  of  tho  counties  by  their  own  action 
sespeotively.  /She. college  of  agriculture  is  becoming  a  State  university,  and  there 
is  Jack  of  county  supervision,  and  no  Statoiuormal  school. 

In  Michigan  tho  exhibit  discloses  the  lockof  oxecutive  power  in. the  State  school 
office :as  in  Ohio,  but  revaols.a  closer  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system. 
Hareisagraat  State  univeosity,  wliich  was  thei  first  in  the  Union  to  bring. high  schools 
into  close  nelation  with  it. 

In  Minnesota,  tho.oxhibit  shows  the  closerelntiou  of  all  parts  of  the  public  school 
question,  the  elementary  to  tho'secondory  or  high  schools,  and  these  to  the  univeDsity 
and«tluunonaal  sohools. 
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If  we  take  up  method  and  attempt  investigation^  we  shall  perhaps  begin  with  the 
mother  tongue.  Here  we  find  it  iu  the  songs  and  common  language  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Nowhere  do  we  hear  the  old  a-b  ah  and  b-a  ba  of  other  days.  Everywhere 
there  are  improved  methods.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  language  lessons  in  the 
most  efficient  systems,  whether  foreign  or  American.  Selections  are  furnished  irom 
the  best  authors,  sometimes  committed  to  memory,  sometimes  copied  from  dictation ; 
original  compositions  are  required.  In  the  last  twenty  years  instruction  iu  English 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  has  been  entirely  revolntionized. 

The  different  methods  are  made  manifest  in  the  varied  exhibits.  The  diversity  is 
hardly  less  marked  iu  the  methods  of  teaching  writing.  Some  begin  at  once  with 
both  pen  and  pencil,  as  iu  Kansas  City;  others  begin  with  the  pencil  and  later 
introduce  the  pen,  as  in  Boston.  Some  contend  f6r  the  upright  lines  for  writing, 
like  England  and  Canada  and  different  schools  in  the  United  States;  and  others 
for  slant  lines,  like  Germany  and  many  of  our  own  cities  and  schools.  Uere,  too,  is 
every  method  for  teaching  arithmetic  and  geography.  Generally  speaking,  in  all 
subjects,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there  is  manifest  improvement ;  even  text- 
books from  Turkey  are  modeled  on  the  best  from  America.  Schools  of  Egypt  exhibit 
the  Koran  as  the  book  for  sacred  reading,  and  show  work  in  manual  training  aud 
letters  in  accord  with  the  methods  prevalent  in  En  ope  and  America.  Behind  the 
exhibit  from  Germany  there  are  the  same  well-known  enforced  attendance  of  pupils 
and  universal  training  of  teachers  for  their  professions ;  more  dependence  upon  the 
teacher  and  less  dependence  upon  the  text-book.  Generally  the  work  in  Germany 
and  France  is  characterized  by  systematic  illustration  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  these  grades  the  abstract  method 
is  giving  way  to  the  concrete.  This  is  especially  true  in  teaching  language.  The 
improvements  in  teaching  English  are  most  marked. 

In  the  lack  of  authoritative  co-relation  of  parts  or  grades  of  educational  work  in 
the  United  States  it  is  gratifying  to  see  each  grade  by  its  own  intelligent  action 
seeking  to  come  into  appropriate  sympathetic  cooperative  relations  with  every 
other.  In  our  individualism,  in  which  there  is  such  untold  advantage  in  our  stand- 
ing apart  from  each  other,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  sometimes  stand  more 
thau  erect.  We  may  lean  backward.  The  colleges  have  too  long  been  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  improved  methods  in  teaching,  especially  for  abstract  methods  in  our 
primary  schools.  Movements  like  that  of  Cambridge,  in  which  Harvard  University 
seeks  to  elevate,  render  philosophical  and  more  nicely  adapted  to  age  and  environ- 
ment the  instruction  in  elementary  subjects,  are  full  of  promise.  The  several  exhib- 
its furnish  a  rich  opportunity  to  study  the  facts  behind  the  great  piece  of  work  done 
by  the  distinguished  committee  of  ten. 

Everywhere  iu  the  American  exhibit  there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  increasing 
thoughtfulness,  especially  of  increased  accentuation  of  the  importauce  of  improving 
the  qualification  of  teachers.  Examinations  in  knowledge  of  methods  are  more  care- 
ful. The  normal  schools  are  yielding  up  more  and  more  the  work  done  in  academic 
instruction,  and  increasing  their  efforts  in  pedagogical  training.  Colleges  are  adding 
chairs  with  one  designation  and  another  in  the  theory  or  history  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation. The  sui  generis  exhibit  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  was  much  studied 
in  the  children's  building.  The  Oswego  Normal  School,  that  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  the  principles  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi  to  America,  manifestly  took  the  lead 
among  the  normal  school  exhibit  of  New  York. 

But  individual  exhibits  must  be  left  to  personal  examination,  nor  will  time  permit 
any  estimate  of  the  schools  of  engineering  or  technology.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology  is  so  complete  and  typical 
that,  were  the  institution  destroyed,  its  main  features  could  be  reproduced  from  the 
suggestions  of  the  exhibit;  here,  too,  is  the  solid  work  of  the  institution  at  Troy, 
dating  back  to  1826,  pointing  to  the  Ferris  Wheel,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  other 
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triumphs  of  its  graduates  as  evidences  of  its  merits.  Nor  can  we  pause  to* linger 
around  the  colleges  aud  universities.  In  these  grades  of  work  we  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  magnificent  equipment  and  thoroughness  of  uniyersity  instruction 
in  Germany. 

What  the  exhibition  was  to  foreign  educators  we  must  not  attempt  to  describe. 
They  specially  took  in,  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  what  they  could  see  else- 
where in  the  country,  and  especially  in  Chicago.  Everywhere  they  felt  the  absence 
of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the  absence  of  militarism,  demanding,  as  on 
the  Continent,  a  portion  of  all  young  and  vigorous  life,  and  an  absence,  too,  of  the 
surrender  of  the  masses  to  the  classes.  The  number  of  eminent  foreigners  who 
visited  us  was  very  large.  We  shall  find  much  in  their  reports  to  instruct  us. 
Already  Compayr^  has  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  rapid  growth  of  our  universi- 
ties and  their  rich  endowment  from  private  sources ;  and  Jules  Steeg  has  declared 
that  a  part  of  this  portion  of  our  exhibit  seemed  to  him  childish.  Dr.  Waetzoldt 
report*  favorably  upon  our  improvements  in  methods  of  elementary  instruction, 
especially  in  teaching  language. 

Taking  the  exhibit  of  education  in  connection  with  other  portions  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, one  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  power  of  education  in  saving  nations 
from  disorder,  and  imparting  to  them  conditions  of  national  progress.  Here  we 
may  catch  hints  of  evidence  that  England  avoided  a  foreshadowed  revolution  by 
aiding  industrial  and  technical  education  and  establishing  a  system  of  elementary 
schools;  that  France  in  recent  years,  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  in  advancing 
education  among  the  people,  has  avoided  anarchy,  and  con  tinned  an  orderly  repub- 
lic; that  Japan  by  a  wise  use  of  education  sprung  from  her' seclusion  to  the  front 
rank  among  nations.  We  are  made  to  feel  the  power  and  unity  of  education  for 
every  member  of  every  race,  no  matter  what  his  characteristics.  It  means  alike  for 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  of  every  type  an  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge, a  training  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  to  improved  activities,  quickening 
the  reason,  confirming  the  conscience,  and  aligning  the  decisions  of  every  one  more 
and  more  with  reason  and  right.  In  the  provisions  for  reading  beyond  the  school 
period,  we  see  evidence  that  France  in  its  recent  efforts,  and  parts  of  the  United 
States,  have  outstripped  other  portions  of  the  world.  No  community  of  similar 
territory,  with  equal  population,  excels  Massachusetts  in  this  important  means  of 
assuring  progress  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  Her  libraries  bring  a  supply 
of  reading  matter  within  the  reach  of  over  97  per  cent  of  her  people.  In  the  exhibit 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, we  may  see  a  model  library  and  its  administration,  learn  about  schools  for 
librarians,  and  look  up  the  library  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

There  is  general  surprise  expressed  at  the  great  progress  of  kindergarten  and  man- 
ual training  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States.  Whether  our  stay  with 
the  exhibit  of  education  is  longer  or  shorter,  wo  shall  leave  with  the  opinion  that  it 
was  well  to  make  it;  well  for  schools  to  prepare  for  it;  well  to  furnish  opportunities 
to  study  its  principles,  methods,  and  results.  For  myself,  it  will  be  remembered  by 
some,  when  by  invitation  we  discussed  the  methods  of  preparation  for  the  exhibit, 
that  my  experience  pointed  to  the  best  results  in  the  United  States  by  moving  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  This  is  our  national  agency, 
efjually  available  for  all  States,  localities,  institutions,  and  interests.  And  now  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  these  opinions  are  most  fully 
confirmed. 

What  the  disseminating  power  of  the  Fair  is  to  be,  no  one  can  fully  foresee.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  will  be  determined  largely  by  yourselves  and  those  like  you 
who  are  appointed  to  extend  their  inffueuce  into  the  future  by  educative  processes, 
whether  by  the  arts,  or  trades,  or  by  speech,  or  by  the  i)ress,  or  the  more  formal 
processes  of  direct  instruction  of  youthful  minds.     How  much  of  this  great  respon- 
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B^^Mlity  falls  to  yoa  was  iocidentally  pointed  ont  in  the  poetic  iangaage  of  the 
" Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table''  at  your  last  meeting: 

•'Teacher  of  teachers !  Tours  the  task, 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask, 
High  ap  Ionia's  nmrmorous  mount. 
To  tratch,  to  ^oard  the  sacred  fouat 

That  filla  the  strsam  below ; 
To  guide  the  hurrying  flood  that  fills 
A  thousand  silvery  rippling  rills 

In  ovrr-widening  flow." 

Any  visitor  to  the  Pair  will  often  think  of  Victor  Hugo's  declaration  that  tbe  nine- 
teenth century  is  woman's  century,  and  then  ho  will  confess,  too,  that  it  is  the  work- 
ingman's  century,  and  then  that  it  is  the  child's  century,  that  its  great  movement  is 
toward  a  clearer  definition  and  realization  of  man's  essentials  and  of  his  relation  as 
child,  as  man,  as  woman,  to  his  Creator,  and  that  thus  it  is  promoting  the  removal 
of  artificial  burdens  and  obstructions  and  making  the  course  clearer  for  man's  mas- 
tery over  nature,  and  for  his  triumphant  progress  in  the  destiny  divinely  offered  him. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE   WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION. 

By  fiELiM  H.  Peabddy,  LL.  D., 
Chief  of  Dsparttnent  of  Liberal  Arte./lTorld's  Colombian  Exposition. 

The  world  has  uevei:  before  seen  an  exhibit  of  its  educational  results  so  extensive 
or  so  complete  as  that  shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Twenty -six  foreign  nations  contributed  to  the  educational  exhibit.  The  principal 
were  Germany,  France,  England,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Russia,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Japan. 

Thirty-two  States  sent  collective  exliibits.  Forty-four  were  in  some  way  repre- 
sented. Illinois  and  California  were  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  their  State 
appropriations  to  make  their  exhibits  in  their  own  State  buildings.  We  greatly 
regretted  their  absence,  as  well  as  the  defection  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Above 
all  should  wo  have  rejoiced  if  the  Bureau  of  Education  could  have  occupied  an 
appropriate  and  significant  space  as  the  central  figure  of  all  American  education. 

Contributions  to  the  American  exhibits  caaie  from  1,150  cities  and  towns,  271 
counties,  756  academies  and  private  schools,  53  schools  for  the  defective  classes,  25 
business  colleges,  39  manual  training  schools,  20  art  schools,  51  normal  schools,  and 
146  universities  and  colleges. 

Among  the  foreign  exhibits  that  of  first  importance  came  from  the  German  Empire. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  minister  of  education  under  the  sanction  of  the  imperial 
council.  It  illustrated,  first  of  all,  the  admirable  organization  by  which  that  Gov- 
ernment manages  its  educational  afifairs.  The  department  of  education  having  an 
organization  as  complete  as  that  which  has  made  the  German  army  famous,  the 
minister  proceeded  to  call  for  such  items  as  he  was  pleased  to  select  from  the  facul- 
ties of  universities,  the  directors  of  schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  gymnasia,  realschulen,  and  primary  schools,  for  material  illustrative  of  their 
various  departments.  The  most  distinguished  professors  and  scientists  answered 
with  the  actual  apparatus  used  in  their  latest  discoveries,  contrasted  with  others  of 
historic  fame.  They  sent  huge  folios  containing  the  plnns  and  elevations  of  their 
latest  achievements  in  buildings  for  laboratories,  art  galleries,  and  museums ;  models 
to  scale  of  schoolrooms  and  furnishings;  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  furnished 
to  their  primary  schools  and  gymnasia,  for  the  teaching  of  the  i)hysical  sciences; 
diagrams  and  charts  presenting  in  a  few  salient  points  the  most  impressive  educa- 
tional iacts  of  tho  Empire;  histories  in  many  volumes  of  their  great  institutions  of 
learning;  immense  folios  of  examination  papers,  some  taken  recently,  some  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century. 
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Nothing  abort  of  a  complete  catalogue  -will  enable  one  to  understand  the  fullness, 
tlie  richnesa,  and  tfhe  dignity  of  tliis  -NTonderfdl  exhibit.  The  interest  in  it  is  not 
dirahiisbed  vrhen  ire  learn  tbat  it  was  gathered  at  Berlin  iritbiu  two  months  after 
orders  were  ^iren  for  its  coBeetion. 

Oiw  of  its  Charts  told  an  impTesslve  «tory.  An  aoeounrt  in  the  nature  of  dehitc 
and  credits,  kept  with  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  showed  on  one  «ide  the  census  of 
children  of  school  age  to  the  number  of  more  ttan  5,000,000  souls;  upoL  the  other 
.side  tfiere  were  so  man  j  aecounted  for  in  eaf^  departmetft,  so  momy  excused ibr  eanae, 
00  natny  nek,  nil  fla^e  leasi^an  1,600,  whom  the  truant  offioers  had  uot  foui>d. 

Tlie  American  educator  who  gave  to  this  exhibit,  or  to  any  specialty  therein,  ear- 
nest and  thougtrt^sl  study,  eonld  -not  fail  to  derive  information  and  inspiration  of  Ihe 
highest  value.  He  would  also  ohserve  the  general  obsenee  of  two  sorte  of  exhibits 
-which  Arere  sonmch  in  evidence  in  the  American  seetioa — those  of  sh€»p  training'aiid 
the  kindcrgarton.  The  sacrifices  made  to  give  this  exhibit  space  were  snrely  repaid 
a  '^onsond  times. 

The  French  commission  presented  the  most  elaborate  display  of  advanced  cn^neer- 
ing  shopwork  ahown  in  the  Fair,  some  good  elementary  art  work,  a  fnll  collection 
of  the  literature  of  the  ministry  of  education,  and  an  exceHent  -exhibit  ^om  the 
public  schoofls  of  "the  eity  of  Paris. 

As  had  heen  expectefl,  the  Russian  CThfbit  was  quite  complete  and  full  of  interest. 
Tliose  "who  remen1»ered  the  impetus  given  to  shop  instruction  in  America  by  the 
Russian  exhihH  at  the  Centennial,  and  were  anxious  to  see  Vhat  further  development 
m  this  direction  that  -country  had  to  show,  were  somewhat  disappointed.  The 
eshibito  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention  in  1876  were  repeated  in  1898,  but  not 
improved;  they  were  equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  many  similar  exhibits  in  the 
American  section.  The  most  valuable  contribution  from  Russia  was  the  exhibit  of 
^tris'  handtwofk,  broH^fht  ftsm  the  charitable  institutions  under  the  patronage  of 
the  women  of  the  imperiil  ^unily,  and  consisting  of  plain  and  ornamental  needle- 
work and  embroidery.  The  art  instruction  from  Russia  was  also  a  subject  ef  special 
interefit. 

Forty  years  -age  Amei^tc»n  ships -were  knocking  at  the  sealed  gates  of  the  Japanese 
E,mpne,  Twenty -^ve  years  ago  that  Empire  sent  to  various  Western  countries  700 
chosen  youths  to  be  educated  at  the  pnblic  expense.  Last  year  her  accredited 
judges  were  reporting  awards  upon  American  school  exhiliite.  This  Exposition  is  the 
ftrat  to  which  ^e  has  sent  any  educational  harvest.  Here  she  showed  exhibits  from 
atftote  univefsity,  well  equipped^  from  a  school  of  technology,  w^iose  president  was 
a^very-aWecoranriasioDor  of  her  exliibtt;  l¥om  a  normal  school  and  an  agricultural 
college.  By  the  aid  of  l^ese  scliools  she  is  developing  her  educational  system,  in 
which  she  already  shows  excellent  results  in  primary  instruction;  and  in  the  lines  of 
practical  science,  manual  training,  and  natural  history.  She  is  proceeding  in  a  log- 
ical method,  and  is  rapidly  ^ling  up  all  the  gaps  between  her  primarj'  and  her  higher 
schools. 

An  exhibit  of  mudi  interest  came  from  Egypt,  from  Cairo,  and  neighboring  towns. 
ft  consisted  of  mmual  work  in  iron  and  'wood,  the  latter  elegantly  inlaid  in  the 
Aarabic  manner^  physical  apxmrotus  made  by  pupils;  drawing,  in  variety,  'well  exe- 
cuted ;  WTitlng  in  Sngli^  -and  Arabic,  with  InscriptioDS  emblazoned  from  the  Koran, 
etc.  'Most  of  this  work  -eompared  favorably  with  that  done  in  our  best  schools,  and 
•ome  conld  not  there  be  paralleled.  Thus  is  the  tnroKariKTTSat^  complete.  Science 
and  education  return  In  fall  circuit  to  their  birtliplace  by  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  Slate  collective  exhibits  w^ere  notable  for  their  general  excellence  and  fur 
ftjeir  infinite  variety.  Thirty-two  States  could  not  provide  exhibits  which  would 
cover  interests  so  eimflair,  without  a  degree  of  sameness,  hut  the  predicirted  barren 
iteration  did  not  appear.  In  almost  every  case  the  inventive  genius  of  the  commit- 
tee in  i4mrge  woilsed  out  some  novel  and  effective  feature,  as  illnstratetl  by  the 
eteoographie  reports  -from  the  schoolroom,  suggested  by  Mr.  OoyCf  of  Denver,  and 
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the  phonographic  tubes  from  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Probably  neither  of  these 
devices  reveals  exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  represent  any  more  than  photography 
does.  One  has  to  be  urged  to  "look  pleasant''  before  the  camera;  and  if  the  voice 
of  the  worried  and  forgetfnl  teacher  should  become  high  and  strident,  the  i>hono- 
graph  which  omits  that  episode  will  be  pardoned.  Both  these  devices  are  ingeuions, 
newly  applied,  and  worthy  of  repetition. 

The  chief  criticism  upon  the  State  exhibits  is  that  too  many  of  them  failed  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  well-organized  and  active  system  which  provides  for  the, 
wants  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Some  of  them  presented  only  a  series  of  city  exhibits, 
which  were  as  distinct  as  beads  upon  a  string.  The  rural  schools  were  not  suffi- 
ciently in  evidence.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  State  organizers  could  not 
arrange  their  exhibits  otherwise;  first,  because  they  could  not  secure  funds  for  their 
work  if  done  in  any  other  way,  but  mainly  because  there  was  no  general  organiza- 
tion to  be  represented.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  some  of  our  exhibits 
and  that  presented  by  the  German  nation  is  very  great  and  is  much  to  our  disad- 
vantage. 

Am  to  the  use  of  collections  of  written  examination  papers,  themes,  and  drawings, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  have  proved  worthless  and  will  never  again 
be  made  part  of  an  educational  exhibit.  But  those  who  came  as  accredited  exam- 
iners from  abroad,  like  the  German  commissioners,  or  the  special  agents  sent  by  the 
city  of  Paris  without  exception,  made  more  careful  studies  of  these  papers  than  of 
an 3'  other  elements  of  our  exhibits.  Many  requests  were  made  for  examples  of  such 
papers,  to  be  taken  home  as  additions  to  pedagogical  libraries.  It  was  after  reading 
these  papers  that  Dr.  Waetzoldt,  the  distinguished  German  commissioner,  made  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  worthy  results  of  American  education.     He  said : 

*'In  teaching  language,  drawing,  and  modeling  the  Americans  are  superior  to  the 
Germans.  It  is  surprising  what  a  command  of  language  the  American  school  chil- 
dren have.  German  teachers  dwell  too  much  upon  style  and  literary  models,  while 
American  teachers  aim  to  give  the  children  a  practical  command  of  the  language.'' 

No  more  notable  illustration  of  the  trend  of  American  effort  since  1876  Appeared 
than  in  tLe  exhibits  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  manual  training  schools.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  these  subjects  were  more  in  evidence  in  the  Exposition  than  waa 
warranted  by  their  existence  in  the  schools.  This  happened  quite  naturally.  First, 
because  these  are  among  the  newest  things  which  have  occupied  the  public  mind. 
Teachers  of  these  specialties  were  anxious  to  have  the  fact  known,  especially  by 
foreign  visitors,  who  should  thus  learn  that  we  are  abreast  of  the  most  advanced 
movement.  Second,  nothing  which  the  teacher  has  to  show  lends  itself  to  exhibi- 
tion so  kindly  as  do  these  products.  They  are  far  better  than  the  work  of  art  classes, 
for  they  do  not  include  so  many  ghastly  failures. 

The  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  recognized  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Exposition  offered  them  for  presenting  the  kind  of  education  which 
they  would  make  popular,  and  their  claims  for  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
State  schools  under  State  supervision.  Brother  Maurelian  deserves  congratulation 
for  his  very  notable  success.  He  used  the  far  reaching  organization  of  his  church 
in  securing  contributions  from  37  States  and  Territories,  57  dioceses,  412  cities  and 
towns,  and  about  1,200  schools  of  all  grades  from  the  humblest  parish  schools  to  the 
university  at  Washington.  In  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  material  the  promi- 
nent features  were  the  work  of  the  primary  or  parish  schools,  with  art  and  needle, 
work  as  taught  in  the  convents  and  seminaries.  So  far  as  prestige  is  concerned,  the 
public  State  school  has  not  suffered  in  the  comparison. 

The  following  items  will  express  some  of  the  directions  in  which  our  American 
education  has  made  progress  since  the  last  great  American  Exposition,  as  illustrated 
in  that  which  has  just  closed. 

(1)  Very  marked  progress  in  the  development  of  the  university  as  compared  with 
the  college.     While  only  part  of  our  great  institutions  presented  exhibita,  these 
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illnstrated  the  best  phases  of  sacli  work,  in  a  congeries  of  exhibits  whose  merits 
grew  upon  one  during  every  day  of  the  Fair,  and  do  not  suffer  now  that  reality  has 
faded  into  memory.  Post  graduate  work,  the  seminary,  personal  investigation  on 
the  part  of  both  professor  and  pupil,  the  endowment  of  research  as  well  as  the 
endowment  of  instruction,  each  energizing  the  other  in  the  development  of  either 
the  sciences  or  the  humanities — these  are  some  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  which  dignify 
and  elevate  our  university  work. 

(2)  The  development  of  the  nniversity  extension  and  Chantauquau  methods. 
V>/  (3)  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  schools,  and  the  evidence  of  power 
derived  from  their  methods  of  instruction,  diffused  through  the  public  schools.     This 
appears  to  be  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  elevation  of  public  school  work. 

(4)  The  strong,  united,  and  systematic  character  of  the  exhibit  of  the  business 
colleges.  Hitherto  these  have  been  deemed  a  corps  of  educational  free  lances,  which 
corralled  students,  roped  and  branded  them,  and  sent  them  through  a  short  cut, 
called  a  business  education,  to  the  counting  house,  the  ledger,  and  perhaps  a  for- 
tune. On  the  contrary,  this  body  of  teachers  laid  aside  their  differences,  brought 
together  a  solid  and  instructive  exhibit,  and  proved  that  they  give  in  their  own 
field  a  worthy  and  useful  training. 

(5)  The  continued  establishment  and  the  advanced  methods  used  in  teaching  the 
blind ;  the  deaf,  especially  in  oral  speech;  and  the  remarkable  results  secured  in  ele- 
vating the  lives  of  those  of  feeble  minds. 

(6)  The  manual  training  school  has  already  been  noted.  Its  progress  during  the 
last  seventeen  years  has  been  phenomenal.  Thirty-nine  distinct  manual  training 
schools  exhibited,  besides  schools  of  technology  and  collegiate  technological  depart- 
ments in  which  manual  instruction  is  an  integral  part  of  every  course.  The  whole 
exhibit  from  one  end  to  the  other  bristled  with  the  work  of  the  tool,  from  the 
jackknife  to  the  machine  driven  by  power. 

(7)  The  trade  schools  in  the  large  cities  have  developed  rapidly.  Trade  schools 
t«ach  some  kind  of  work  done  by  the  artisan  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood ;  such 
as  the  trade  of  the  tinsmith,  the  plumber,  the  harness  maker,  the  dressmaker,  the 
milliner,  the  cook.  Excellent  exhibits  of  this  character  came  from  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati,  and  from  the  Indian  schools  of  Hampton  and  Carlisle.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  schools  will  multiply  so  rapidly  that  when  the  walking  delegate 
finds  them  and  attempts  to  put  his  foot  on  them,  his  foot  will  not  be  large  enough 
for  the  emergency. 

(8)  The  foothold  which  the  kindergarten  has  acquired  as  the  basis  of  the  best  pri- 
mary instruction. 

(9)  The  progress  made  in  the  giving  of  sound  instruction  as  to  the  evil  use  of  nar- 
cotics and  intoxicants. 

(10)  The  development  of  art  schools  in  so  many  important  centers,  and  of  art 
instruction  In  so  large  a  number  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  technology.  Much 
good  is  to  be  expected  from  this  movement,  especially  when  it  sliall  have  come  to 
permeate  all  our  public  school  work,  and  after  it  has  risen  above  conventionalism, 
the  impressionist  vagary,  and  the  influences  which  flow  into  it  from  French  channels. 

(11)  The  gradual  but  steady  advancement  of  public  school  instruction  in  all  parts 
of  our  land.  This  advancement  will  necessarily  be  slow.  It  is  the  resultant  of  a 
multitude  offerees,  aiding  and  opposing  each  other.  It  involves  the  just  enlighten- 
ment of  the  whole  people,  which  must  be  trained  to  know  the  purposes  of  education, 
the  need  for  it,  and  the  needs  of  it.  I  feel  confident  that  the  exhibition  just  closed 
shows—in  the  kind  of  work  displayed,  in  the  breadth  from  which  it  was  drawn,  in 
the  earnest  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  multitudes  that  caiue  to  study  it,  in  the 
inspiration  that  has  grown  out  of  it— that  the  onward  march  of  sound  educatfbnal 
ideas  in  the  United  States  was  never  so  direct,  so  forceful,  and  so  sure  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

[From  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education.] 

There  is  nothing  more  important  in  the  school  work  of  1893-94  than  the  ntiliziag 
of  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  Colamhian  Exposition.  It  has  been  instructive 
and  inspiring,  enlightening  und  ennobling,  a  revelation  in  science  and  a  revolution 
in  the  arts. 

Geography  has  its  highest  lum  and  noblest  pm^>ose  when  it  deals  with  what  men 
have  done  with  the  earth,  iind  upon  it,  rather  tlian  with  the  earth  as  it  was  and  is 
and  would  be  untouched  by  man's  art  And  skill. 

History  has  its  highest  significance  wlien  it  is  used  as  the  base  line  from  which  ie 
take  measurementB  and  angl^  into  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  future.  His- 
tory faces  forward.  It  is  a  fountain  and  not  a  crystal,  a  stream,  not  a  pool.  Out  of 
a  limited  past  it  gives  those  lessons  for  which  a  limitless  future  Itangerg.  Bcicmce 
teaching  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  certain  laws  aoid  principles  that  lurre 
been  authoritatively  recorded,  nor  is  it  to  know  how  the  teachers  and  books  have 
been  accustomed  to  present  certain  labeled  facts,  but  it  is  rather  a  prophecy,  a  fore- 
seeing of  what  win  be,  or  at  least  may  be  developed  out  ofoT  revealed  £ram  what  is 
known  and  knowahle  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  science. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  has  taught  more  geography  that  is  valuable  by  meass 
that  are  rarest  and  methods  that  are  choicest  than  aught  else  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  It  lias  been  a  fathomless  revelation  of  what  man  has  done  with  the 
earth  and  its  resources  in  different  localities  and  under  varying  conditions  of  soU, 
climate,  and  government.  With  its  record  of  progress,  of  the  acceleration  of  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  with  some  peoples  and  of  the  retarding  of  pro^press  by  others,  with 
its  revelations  of  the  tendencies  as  seen  in  the  results  of  different  conditions  of  race 
and  government  it  has  furnished  invaluable  facts  for  the  stadeat  of  lustory.  With 
its  matchless  exhibit  of  the  discoveries  aud  inventions  in  the  arts  and  acienees  it  is 
a  vivid  panorama  of  the  conquests  of  man  over  the  forces  of  nature;  of  his  mast^y 
of  sun  aud  shadow,  of  light  and  heat,  of  soil  and  climate,  of  steam  and  electricity ; 
of  his  skillful  unlocking  of  the  earth  for  oil  and  gas;  of  his  tandem  electrical  team  of 
telegraphy  aud  telephony;  of  his  harnessing  the  airwaves  in  phonography;  of  his 
marvelous  skill  in  training  the  sunlight  in  the  phot-ography  of  things  in  the  earth 
beneath  and  in  the Ixeavens  above  by  day  or  by  night.  Through  Uiis  it  has  presented 
material  for  the  study  or  teaching  of  scicuce  such  as  has  never  been  known  before. 

With  its  vivid  record  of  the  revolution  in  the  means  of  transportation  by  sea  and 
land,  by  steed  and  steam,  it  has  offered  unparalleled  advantages  for  the  stadyof 
commerce,  while  the  highest  arts  in  painting  and  sculpture,  iu  decoratioB  and  ad<nii- 
ment,  iu  landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  in  the  electrical  and  pj^roteehnic 
illuminations  of  the  fountains  and  of  the  heavens,  has  placed  America  in  her  four 
hundredth  year  above  aud  beyond  all  other  nations  in  her  attainments  as  well  as  in 
her  record  thereof. 

All  this  should  be  utilised  so  far  as  it  may  be  throcugh  reports  and  descripti«es 
official,  reportorial,  aud  literary.  The  teachers  should  begin  early  to  equip  tlicai- 
selves  for  the  best  possible  use  of  all  this  material. 

WHAT  THE  EDUCATI02^AL  EXHIBIT  SHOWS. 

[From  tbe  Vevr  England  Jonrnal  of  Education.] 

The  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  is  the  largest  aud  most  complete  por- 
trayal of  educational  facilities  and  res  nits  ever  made.  Nearly  every  State  iu  the 
Unio^  and  many  foreign  countries  sliow  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner  the 
organization,  method  of  instruction,  and  results  obtained  in  this  department  of 
statesmanship.  The  preparation  of  the  material  has  taken  much  time  and  care,  its 
installation  has  involved  a  great  amount  of  labor,  its  superintendence  requires  the 
time  and  strength  of  many  people. 
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The  Tesuhs  tnUy  justify  the  expense  iurolved,  and  from  every  point  of  view  are 
gratifying  to  those  who  have  heen  interested  in  the  work.  It  is  the  pnrpose  of  this 
paper  to  point  oat  a  few  of  the  lessons  which  the  Aisplay  is  teaching. 

(1)  The  first  lesson  is  that  the  present  Is  a  time  of  high  ideals.  The  work  shown  is 
often  far  from  perfection,  hat  the  most  of  it  is  in  the  line  of  excellence.  Time,  effort, 
proper  facilities,  cooperation  will  make  the  ideal  real. 

(2)  The  second  lesson  is  that  good  work  is  confined  to  no  one  section  of  the  country. 
Prom  Maine  to  Washington  teachers  exhibit  purposes,  methods,  and  principles  that 
are  of  the  highest  rank  and  importance,  and  pupils  send  work  in  which  they  may 
-well  take  pride. 

(3)  Thethird  lesson  is  that  no  one  city  or  State  has  wholly  good  school  work,  and 
that,  while  all  have  some  excellencies,  all  have  defects  that  need  remedy.  Maine  may 
learn  from  California,  Kansas  may  learn  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  may  learn 
from  Missouri. 

(4)  The  fourth  lesson  is  that  there  is  no  need  to  raise  the  question  what  school  chil- 
dren can  do;  it  is  snflSoiently  proved  that  they  can  do  anything  they  are  likely  to  be 
asked  to  do.  The  real  question  is.  What  things  can  we  wisely  ask  children  to  do 
and  in  what  order!  Here  are  drawing,  sewing,  geometry,  writing,  English  compo- 
aition,  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology  from  pupils  of  10  years  of  age— work  that  would 
be  regarded  as  creditable  from  pupils  of  16  or  17. 

(5)  The  fifth  lesson,  not  the  least  important,  is  that  an  exhibition  of  this  character 
has  great -educational  Talne  and  interest.  The  carefully  prepared  courses  of  study, 
the  schemes  of  woA  in  every  branch  of  learning,  the  methods  of  teaching  employed 
by  the  thonsanda  of  teachers  tltronghotrt  the  land,  the  illustrations  of  school  exer- 
cises from  the  hands  of  the  pupils  have  high  educational  value. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 
By  RioiiAVD  Watbrmav,  Jr.,  in  Educational  £eview. 

I.  The  edooational  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  have  been  inspected  and 
studied  and  discussed  by  thousands  of  people  during  the  past  five  months.  They 
present  such  a  wealth  of  material  to  illustrate  every  side  of  the  educational  problem 
that  no  visitor,  whatever  his  previous  training  or  present  occupation,  can  fail  to  find 
some  point  of  contact.  One  sees  not  only  school-teachers  and  students  of  education, 
but  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men  studying  them  closely. 

Naturally  the  work  of  the  new  education,  which  xkims  to  produce  tangible  results 
and  to  ednoate  through  a  process  of  learning  by  doing,  is  far  easier  to  represent  than 
the  older  academic  work.  The  average  World's  Fair  visitor  passes  by  an  exhibit  of 
routine  common  school  work,  because  it  is  not  showy,  and  stops  at  exhibits  of  shop 
work,  of  decorative  design,  or  of  some  other  subject  in  which  tangible  results  have 
been  sscured.  He  likes  to  find  evidences  that  education  prepares  pupils  for  their 
life  work,  and  enables  them  to  reach  a  higher  place  in  the  industrial  order  than  they 
could  otherwise  attain.  He  is  likely,  however,  to  judge  exhibits  of  this  character 
by  an  absolute  standard,  making  finish  and  accuracy  the  tests,  and  ignoring  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  manual  training — that  it  is  a  discipline  of  the  mind  through 
the  hand,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  reflex  influence,  and  not  the  value  of  material 
products,  is  really  the  measure  of  success. 

Another  class  of  visitors,  much  smaller  in  number  than  the  first,  is  attracted  by 
something  more  than  superficial  excellence.  Having  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
work,  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  it  and  are  ready  to  examine  all  of  the 
exhibits  with  some  care,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  educational  progress. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  class  of  visitors  to  this  section  is  com- 
posed of  teachers  and  professional  educators.  Never  before  have  the  teachers  in  this 
country  had  such  an  opportunity  to  study  a  large  and  representative  collection. 
Most  of  them  have  been  so  tied  down  to  work  in  a  narrow  field  that  they  do  not 
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know  what  other  schools  are  doing.     They  gather  at -the  Fair  a  great  deal  of  vain- 
able  information  which  gives  them  new  power  to  teach  successfully. 

The  educational  section.is,  ho\vevery  but  one  of  many  interesting  featufef*  of  the 
Fair,  and  can  claim  only  a  small  part  of  the  time  of  the  average  visitor.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  persons  interested  in  education  to  depend  mainly  on  published 
reports  for  their  knowledge  of  the  section  devoted  to  that  subject.  The  great 
importance  of  educational  work  has  led  newspapers  and  magazines  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  devote  considerable  space  to  descriptions  of  the  exhibits;  but  most 
of  the  articles  have  merely  described  and  have  made  no  attempt  to  compare  or  inter- 
pret. It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  complete  record  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  educational  section,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  its  most 
important  features.  Fortunately  the  Exposition  authorities  have  provided  such  a 
record  and  comparison  by  appointing  competent  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  judge  the  educational  exhibits  and  award  medals  and  prizes  for  the  best.  Their 
report  will  form  a  permanent  record  of  the  present  condition  of  education,  as  far 
as  it  is  shown  by  the  Exposition,  and  should  prove  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
teachers  everywhere. 

Since  the  work  of  describing  individual  exhibits  and  of  recording  the  contents  of 
the  educational  section,  as  a  whole,  will  be  so  fully  done  by  others,  the  writer  of  the 
present  series  of  articles  will  not  attempt  to  do  either  of  these  thoroughly,  but  will 
simply  note  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  educational  work  as  shown  by  the 
exhibits.  He  will  deal  broadly  with  schools  of  every  sort,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  without  attempting  to  enter  into  details  or  even  touch  upon  those 
parts  of  school  work  whose  exhibits  would  require  a  minute  expert  examination. 

After  discussing  such  geueral  topics  &s  classification  and  arrangement,  methods  of 
installation,  and  the  kind  of  exhibits  shown  by  different  schools,  he  will  describe  a 
few  typical  exhibits  from  the  fields  of  higher  education,  of  public  education,  and  of 
industrial,  technical,  and  special  education. 

The  official  classification  of  exhibits  is  very  comprehensive  and  forms  the  basis  on 
which  awards  will  be  made  by  tlie  judges.  It  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but 
does  not  furnish  a  working  plan  that  could  be  followed  by  school  men  in  preparing 
exhibits. 

The  Exposition  authorities  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  used  in  that  way,  but 
preferred  that  each  exhibitor  should  be  left  free  to  prepare  and  arrange  his  exhibit 
in  his  own  way,  providing  he  should  conform  to  a  few  general  regulations. 
'  The  result  of  this  policy  is  a  display  that  has  many  original  features,  and  repre- 
sents admirably  a  great  variety  of  schools,  but  lacks  the  one  characteristic  that  would 
be  most  helpful  to  the  student  of  education — a  degree  of  uniformity.  Each  foreign 
nation,  each  of  the  United  States,  and  each  chartered  or  private  institution  forms  an 
independent  unit.  One  groups  the  exhibits  according  to  subjects  of  study,  another 
according  to  school  grades,  and  a  third  on  geographical  linos.  Some  show  the  best 
work  they  have  done  during  the  current  year,  and  others  during  a  series  of  years. 
Some  send  a  few  papers  from  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  others  a  large  number 
of  papers  from  a  few  schools.  Some  aim  to  give  a  symmetrical  view  of  the  work 
actually  done  by  pupils,  others  of  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  pupils;  and 
still  others  make  no  attempt  at  symmetry,  but  show  whatever  will  attract  the  eye, 
even  if  it  has  little  or  no  educational  significance.  Some  display  regular  school 
work,  and  others  work  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Even  these  confusing  differences  might  not  annoy  the  student  seriously  if  he  could 
recognize  them  on  sight,  but  this  he  can  not  always  do.  He  sees  an  exhibit  that 
pleases  him,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  it  represents;  what  is  the  age  and  sex  of 
pupils  and  their  previous  preparation;  the  position  of  the  subject  in  the  complete 
course  of  study ;  the  conditions  under  which  the  exhibit  was  prepared ;  the  amount 
of  assistance  given  by  the  teacher";  the  degree  to  which  the  exhibit  is  typical  of  the 
average  work  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  so  on.     The  answers  to  some  of  these 
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questions,  especially  those  conceniing  age,  sex,  and  grade  of  pupils,  can  usually  be 
learned  from  the  exhibit,  but  answers  to  others,  which  are  quite  as  important  in  a 
comparative  study,  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  omit  a  great  many  attractive  exhibits  from  this  dis- 
cussion, simply  because  the  schools  from  which  they  were  sent  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  helping  the  student  of  education  to  interpret  them. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  organization,  the  educational  exhibits  may  be 
grouped  under  five  heads : 

(1)  Individual  exhibits. 

(2)  Collective  exhibits. 

(3)  Institutional  exhibits. 

(4)  Commercial  exhibits. 

(5)  Active  exhibits. 

An  individual  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  single  person  or  school,  without  reference 
to  what  is  shown  by  others.  It  may  be  typical  of  an  important  class  of  schools,  or 
it  may  be  an  isolated  example  of  special  education. 

A  collective  exhibit  is  one  sent  by  a  number  of  similar  institutions,  each  of  which 
sinks  its  individuality  and  unites  with  the  others  to  form  a  collection  of  work  typical 
of  all.    Nearly  all  the  public  school  exhibits  are  collective. 

An  institutional  exhibit  is  one  which  represents  a  system  established  by  recognized 
authority — usually  a  public  school  system.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the 
exhibit  in  the  Illinois  Building,  which  represents  the  educational  work  of  all  kinds 
maintained  by  public  taxation  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  This,  of  course,  excludes 
private  schools  and  all  chartered  institutions  not  controlled  by  the  State. 

A  commercial  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  publisher  of  text-books  or  a  manufacturer 
of  educational  supplies.  His  motive  is,  of  course,  to  sell  his  goods,  but  he  knows 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  do  this  is  to  arrange  the  exhibit  so  that  its  educa- 
tional value  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  group  is  the 
Prang  exhibit,  which  contains  a  series  of  cards  representing  a  model  four  years* 
course  in  drawing,  color,  and  form  study. 

An  active  exhibit  is  a  model  school  in  actual  operation.  There  are  several  at  the 
Exposition  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article. 

On  account  of  the  infrequency  of  great  expositions,  the  teachers  of  this  country 
have  seldom  been  called  upon  to  exhibit  their  work  on  a  large  scale  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  public.  Frequently  educational  exhibits  are  prepared  for  teachers'  gather- 
ings ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  represent  only  single  schools  or  groups  of  schools,  and  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work 
represented. 

An  international  educational  exposition  requires  a  different  preparation,  aiming 
as  it  does  to  illustrate  all  departments  of  educational  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ordinary  visitor  may  study  and  compare  them  with  ease.  Among  the  great  numbers 
of  visitors,  few  are  experts  on  any  considerable  part  of  the  exhibit. 

The  majority  are  people  who,  although  interested  in  educational  work,  are  not 
familiar  with  its  practical  details;  who,  iu  order  to  understand  what  the  exhibit 
represents,  need  all  the  assistance  that  careful  arrangement,  plain  labels,  and  well- 
informed  custodians  can  supply. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  familiarity  with  expositions  is  that  many  schools  have 
not  used  the  best  methods  in  preparing  aud  installing  their  exhibits.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  methods  and  devices  used  this  year  were  invented  by  individual 
exhibitors  to  meet  necessities  as  they  arose,  and  were  not  available  for  adoption  by 
others  until  after  the  Exposition  opened.  Some  are  very  ingenious,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  retained  as  useiul  aids  at  subsequent  expositions. 

A  number  of  schools  have  succeeded  m  making  their  exhibits  exceedingly  attract- 
ive. They  accomplish  this  in  various  ways.  Some  use  their  space  as  a  room— car- 
pet the  floor,  line  the  walls  with  stuff  that  forms  a  pleasing  background  for  pictures. 
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«n(l  cover  thewbolo  with  a  eeUing  of  thiu  wblte  cloth.  They  put  iu  snbstotitUl  oak 
iumitnre,  tables,  bookcases,  chests  of  dinwers,  and  comfortable  chairs,  nnd  arrange 
the  wall  exhibits  in  snob  a  way  that  they  attract  even  the  casual  observer.  6oiiie 
S(Ohools'add  otfasr  artistic  ieatntcs.  It  may  be  >a  bust' of  the  fonuder,  a -relief  model 
of  the  campus,  ora  eoUeotion^-of  ^lortraitsof  :eelebcr»lsd  professors  and  almimi.  This 
room  arrangement  is,  however,  eocceptional. 

Nearly  allof  ihe^exbibitois  Civide  their  spare  into  alcoves,  cover  the  walls  with 
drawings  and  specimens  of  school  exercises,  and  place  bonnd  volumes  of  ^inpils' 
work  on  tables  ranged  along  the  wall. 

Among  the  show  cases  used  there  are  many  different  kinds :  gl8se«i>(rrtnred*fVames 
hung  on  the  walls  and  iilled  with  pictures  or  other  flat  exhibits;* ordinary iibow 
cases  supported  by  legs  or  by  a  case  of  drawers  or  a  cupboard;  and  large  upright 
glass  cases,  in  which  are  suspended  glass  shelves  to  hold  exhibits.  There  are,  also, 
several  varieties  of  wing  ftomts.  One  consists  of  an  iron  upright  supporting  a  nnm- 
ter  of  iglass*ooisercd  nvings  that  swing  on  hinges.  This  is  rather  heavy  and  olnmsy 
and  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  ModifievtioBS  of  "this,  fltted  with  only  half  the 
Aumberof  wings,  ore  tnsod  agadost  the  wall.  The  kind  of  'wing  ihime  that  seems 
host  adapted  to  its  purpose  is  that  used  for  the  New  Jersey  public  school  exbiWts. 
It  is  an  upright  wooden  ease  about  6  inches  deep.  In  IVont  is-a  glass-covered  door, 
which  is  .usually  kept  closed  to  protect  the  oontents  ft'om  dust.  'This  door  is 
arranged  to^olda.faw  specimens  of  thcwork  with  whioh  the  case  is  filled.  Inside 
are  a  unmber  of  light,  strong ^oak  wings ^faung  on. separate  hinges.  £aoh  oan  be 
:detAohed  easily,  wathout  disturbing  the  others.  By  a>  simple  arrangement  of  grooves 
the  exhibits,  mounted  on  eardboardsof  uuifbcm  size,  slip  in  and  out* of  the  IVaHies 
very  easily.  Suchcasas  as  these  iucxsase  the  amount  of  available  wall  space  enor- 
mously, and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  exhibits  iVom  being  it\(ured  or  destroyed. 
There  ore  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  ^diibits  displayed  on  the 'walls:  pictures 
and  photographs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings,  and  of  equipments,  faoo^ty, 
and  students;  ^specimens  of  studeDts' work,  artistic,  liteniry,  scientific,  and  mechan- 
ical; statistical  charts  and  tables;  programmes  of  study  and  statements  of  the  fu- 
tures of  school  work  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  specially  directed.  The 
methods  of  graphic  statistics  are  used  byTinany  schools  with  great  effect. 

One  of  the  most  imiqne  features  of  the  educational  section  is  the  phonograph 
exhibit.  Vive  difi'erent  States  have  sent  wax  cylinders  stored  with  records  of  Teci- 
:tations,  oral  examinations,  and  exorcises  in  singing.  Attendants  are  alwaysrieady 
to  set  the  machines  in  motion  and  allow  the  visitors  to  hear  a  repetition  of  work 
that  has  actually  been  done  in  school.  Thoreas  always  a  question  whethcr'Or  not  it 
is  work  that  fairly  represents  the  school ;  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  when  properly  prepared  Js  really  valuable. 

In  nmking  an  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  educational  seetion,  thestndent  can 
not  fail  to  be  Juipressed  with  one  .important  lactr-*that  the  work  of  the  new  educa- 
tion is  finding  its  way  into  schools  of  every  sort.  The  laboratory  method  In  soicnee 
tefiching  is  recognised  as  the  most  natural  and  logical  means  of  educating  the 
senses,  and  through  them  the  mind.  Hence  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  sciences 
as  important  elements  in  school  work  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  rapid  develop- 
ment of  laboratory  facilities  in  schools. 

Manual  training  for  boys  and  girls  is  growing  in  ikvor,  and  only  the  grsat'expenso 
of  equipment  prevents  it  from  being  introduced  very  generally.  The  wovk  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  every  sohool  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  institute  of  technology,  is 
being  carried  forward  rapidly,'and  the  time  will'Soon  oomewhen  prograsive  sohool 
boacds  everywhere  will 'make  it  a  part  of  the  prescribed  oomaeof  study. 

Drawing  and  form  study  are- also  obtaiuing  general  recognition  as  ■noeoseary  jms^ 
of  a  oommon  sohool. education,  and  object  teaching  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
latter  is  especially  .noticeable  in  the  German  sohool  exhibit,  where  nearly  every  snb- 
ject  has  its  models  and  charts  and  colored  illnstrations,  intended  to  teaoh  the  pupU 
through  his  senses. 
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The  fmportttiieemttAclied  to  scientific  nrothods  has  prodnceil  two  resnlts,  both  of 
which  wre  sbowu  clcariy  by  tb«  exhibits  of  higher  ^dncwtion— -an  ability  on  the  part 
(rf*  students  to  act  as  Treil  as  to  think^  and  consequently  an  ability  to  pnrsuo  fiuceeBS- 
ftilly  an  original  in^VBtigotion.  The  exhibits  of  ctadents'  Trork  from  ogricaltnral  and 
engimMring  schools  are  especially  rich  in  illmtrationB  of  this  point. 

liicre  is  also -evidence  that  schools  of  every  gmde  aino  paying  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tHMi  to  "^e  sanitary  eondition  of  their  bnildings  and  to  the  physical  devekypment  of 
pupils,  snd  are  coming  to  see  tfaat^  to  the  pupil,  a  sound  body  is  qnite  as  important 
ss  a  sound  mind. 

Aii  exhibit  caa  give  at  hmt  only  apttrtinl  view  «f  the  work  it  is  intended -to "rspiw- 
sent.  Some  of  the  vohoolmsn  who  reeogntee  the  fact  do  all  that  they  can  to  help  the 
atcideiit  of  education  to  interpiret  their  exhibits  properly.  They  arrange  the  ^hole 
in  a  progreasiTB  -serieB  clearly  Itibeled  to  show  the  relations  of  its  different  •parts ; 
they  insert  explanations  and  teachers' statements  wherever  necessary,  to  indicate 
file  oondttianB  under  Wb1<9i  exhibits  'were  prepared ;  they  jTrovide  catalogues  and 
fipecial  publicotious  for  &ee distribat-ion ;  ^ey  place  in  a  prominent  position  o  ques- 
inm  hex,  into  which  anyone  who  is  unable  to  find  out  all  he  ~wants  to  know  about  a 
oertain-seho^lean  drop  Ills  inquiries,  and  they  provide  for  the  constant  attendance  of 
a  'weH-informed  custodian.  On  the  walls  tliey  place  specimen  exhibits ;  and,  in  cup- 
boards, portialioB,  and  dntwers,  a  large  amount  of  additional  material  that  is  brought 
out  wiicnevor  anyone  iswiflfteieotly  interested  to  uskibr  it.  TMiey  adopt  the  pre- 
Ttiifrng-mefhods  of  object  teaching,  and  illustrate  their  outlines  of  courses  of  study 
with  ^otographs  of  schoolrooms,  laboratories,  and  ^hops,  students  at  work,  and 
•ther  seenes-tfant  "Will  give  reality  and  life  to  tlio  exhibit.  They  aim  to  show  only 
fbftt  whifSiltoBestly  Tepresents  the  average  work  done  by  a  considerable  dumber  ot 
pupils. 

%o8t  of  the  men  *w1io  make  these  enref  ol  and  tliorwugh  preparations  have  gained 
their  experience  irt  other  worlds  fairs.  "When  one  contrasts  their  woik  widi  that  of 
some  of  their  fcSllow  exhibitors  who  appear  nowfor  the  first  time,  he  can  not  but^wish 
fbtst  Ainerica,  like  Trance,  had  a  permanent  exposition  l>oard*wbose  duty  it  would 
be  to  organize  all  such  displays,  taking  every  advantage  of  previous  exx>erienc©. 

n.  The 'final  product  of  education  exists  only  iu  the  mind,  and  can  not  be  shown 
in  a  material  exhibit.  This  is-eepecially  true  of  the  results  attained  by  higher  edu- 
cation. Theymay  "be  partially  represented  by  such  concrete  products  as  books  and 
ni«dels,  and  by  illustmtiotts  of  equipment,  methods,  and  results,  but  these  things 
are  merely  symbols,  and  mean  little  to  the  ordinary  World's  Fair  visitor. 

The  question  nray  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader:  '*  What  has  the  ordinary  vis- 
itor to  dowith  an  exhibit  of  higher  education  f"  He  should  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  and'he  would,  if  it  were  prepared  in  a  wny  that  enribled  him  to  understaud 
its  contents  clearly.  It  is  not  enough  to  label  each  of  the  pieces  and  place  them  side 
by  Bide.  There  should  be  a  dominant  idea  iu  the  arrangement,  a  uuity  that  could 
be  perceived  by  any  careful  observer.  There  was  scarcely  an  exhibit  iu  the  educo- 
tiomil  section  of  the  Columbian  "Exposition  that  showed  «ny  such  careful  prepara- 
tion, and  therefore  this  article  can  be  little  more  than  a  series  of  running  comments 
on  the  eathibits-frora  vurioms  higher  institutions. 

Among  them  all  the  exhibit  from  the  German  universities  was  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable to  the  student  of  education.  It  showed  in  every  part  that  it  was  intended  to 
represent  not  any  particular  institution,  but  all  of  the  twenty-one  splendid  centers 
of  higlrer  edueation  in  Germany.  It  was  prepared  by  the  German  Government  with 
ariowto  showing  typical  specimens  of  equipment  and  opporatus,  the  methods  used, 
and  the  resultracfaieved  in  German  unfversities,  and  alsot»«howhistericallythc  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  universities  on  the  progress  of  civilization.  Both  objects  were 
suceessflilly  accomplished,  but  it  was  only  the  expert  eflucotionist  who  ooulil  fully 
understand  the  exhibit.  It  wastiot  prepared  ibr  the  general  public,  and  no  provi- 
sions ^were  mode  for  helping  the  casual -visitor  to  appreciate  its  value.    The  labels 
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were  brief  and  written  in  German,  and  tbe  catalogues  and  descriptions  which  were 
distribnted  to  persons  who  made  special  application  were  also  in  German.  The  nni- 
ver^ity  professors  who  were  in  charge  were  courteous  and  scholarly  men,  but  in  spite 
of  their  unwearied  efforts  they  could  accommodate  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
people  who  wished  to  be  helped  to  interpret  the  exhibit.  It  certainly  needed  inter- 
pretation, but  once  understood  it  became  a  wonderful  source  of  information  and 
inspiration  to  university  men.  The  central  feature  was  a  '*  collective  exhibit  of  the 
Gennan  universities,"  which  contained  79  volumes  written  expressly  for  the  Exposi- 
tion by  the  most  eminent  professors  in  Germany.  Each  of  these  men  took  for  his 
subject  his  own  department  of  study,  and  attempted  to  show,  by  an  historical  treat- 
ment, the  influence  exerted  by  that  department  on  the  development  of  German  civil- 
ization. Wundt  in  psychology,  Klein  in  mathematics,  Virchow  in  pathology,  and 
others  of  equal  reputation  produced  the  monographs  which  form  this  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  achievement  of  German  university  men. 

There  was  also  a  remarkable  collection  of  pedagogical  literature  containing 
accounts  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  German  universities,  their  present 
constitution  and  government,  biographies  of  their  leading  teachers,  and  a  great  deal 
of  additional  matter.  It  was  from  this  collection  of  sources  that  the  German  pro- 
fessors drew  a  large  part  of  their  material  for  the  mono|2fraphs  mentioned  above. 
This  library  had  three  divisions :  (1)  General  works,  including  bibliography,  history, 
statistics,  methods  of  university  study  in  general  and  of  the  various  departments  of 
study  in  particular,  and  also  student  life  and  customs.  (2)  Biographies  of  the  fore- 
most university  teachers,  arranged  in  four  groups,  including  the  men  whose  work 
was  done  (a)  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  (h)  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
(c)  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  (d)  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  men 
whose  biographies  were  given  there  were  not  only  university  teachers,  but  great 
scholars,  statesmen,  and  ecclesiastics.  (3)  Literature  of  single  universities,  includ- 
ing their  history  and  their  laws  and  regulations;  announcements  of  teachers  and 
courses;  programmes  of  special  occasions;  infoimatipn  in  regard  to  scholarships  and 
endowments;  and  books  writton  by  great  professors  and  by  students  whose  work 
they  directed. 

There  were  volumes  of  architectural  drawings  showing  the  plans  and  elevations  of 
the  buildings  used  by  fifteen  of  the  German  universities,  and  photographic  views  oi 
the  interiors  of  these  buildings.  The  beauty  and  value  of  this  exhibit  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  about  twenty-five  oil  paintings  and  statues  of  cele- 
brated German  scholars  and  patrons  of  learning. 

In  another  section  was  a  collection  of  scientific  periodicals,  including  specimen 
volumes  of  the  leading  German  publicatious  and  a  bibliography  of  German  period- 
ical literature.  There  was  also  a  fine  collection  of  scientific  books,  containing,  it  is 
true,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  scientific  works  written  by 
German  scholars,  but  nevertheless  typical  of  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
nearly  every  department  of  human  knowledge. 

The  technical  library  exhibit  represented  with  great  completeness  the  several  sys- 
tems in  use  for  arranging  and  cataloguing  books.  It  showed  that  while  in  methods 
and  appliances  the  Germans  are  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  Americans,  in  the  num* 
her  and  value  of  their  libraries  they  are  far  ahead  of  them. 

The  exhibits  already  mentioned  occupied  less  than  half  of  the  space  devoted  to 
the  German  universities.  The  remaining  space  contained  special  exhibits  from  29 
different  departments  of  study.  Each  of  these  was  prepared  by  an  eminent  special- 
ist, and  showed  specimens  of  the  apparatus  used  in  teaching  and  typical  examples 
of  the  problems  attacked  and  the  results  attained  in  original  research. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  German  university  exhibit  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  prescribe  a  plan  for  united  action  was  the  most  impor- 
tant element  which  insured  its  success.  There  is  no  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the  exhibit  from  our  own  uni- 
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yersities,  althongh  much  larger  in  qnantity,  was  far  less  representative  in  character. 
Instead  of  being  a  collective  exhibit  designed  to  represent  the  universities  as  a 
whole,  it  was  a  series  of  individual  exhibits,  each  arranged  on  a  different  plan. 
This  was  inevitable  because  of  the  diverse  character  of  American  institutions  and 
the  somewhat  aggressive  self-assertion  which  keeps  them  apart.  Instead  of  furnish- 
ing material  to  the  student  of  education  by  showing  methods,  equipment,  courses  of 
study,  and  the  results  of  research  work,  it  aimed  primarily  to  attract  and  interest 
the  public.  It  was  this  very  fault,  however,  that  gave  it  a  certain  advantage  over 
the  German  university  exhibit  by  making  it  easier  to  interpret  its  contents. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  American  exhibits  of  higher  education  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  institutions  that  were,  or  might  have  been,  repre- 
sented. There  are  no  two  that  a£ford  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison. 
Some  do  a  considerable  amount  of  true  university  work,  but  the  greater  number 
confine  themselves  mainly  to  offering  undergraduate  courses.  Some  have  introduced 
the  best  scientific  methods  into  every  department  of  study,  but  many  are  still  far 
behind  the  leaders  in  this  respect.  Some  prescribe  rigid  entrance  requirements  and 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  throughout,  while  others  are  little' abovp 
the  average  city  high  school.  There  are,  also,  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of 
technology,  where  the  scientific  and  professional  studies  come  first  and  culture 
courses  are  secondary.  If  these  various  types  were  distinct  it  might  be  possible  to 
classify  higher  institutions,  but  they  lap  over  one  another  in  such  a  confusing  way 
that  any  line  dividing  them  into  groups  must  be  drawn  arbitrarily.  In  discussing 
American  exhibits,  therefore,  the  contents  of  the  exhibit  rather  than  the  nature  of 
the  institution  will  determine  the  grouping. 

There  are  several  exhibits  in  which  the  methods  and  results  of  advanced  research 
work  were  clearly  shown.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  collective 
exhibit  drawn  from  a  number  of  universities  and  representing  a  typical  laboratory 
for  work  in  experimental  psychology.  Photographs  of  the  interiors  and  equipment 
of  the  several  institutions  contributing  hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
room  contained  apparatus  of  all  kinds  for  observing  mental  phenomena  and  accu- 
rately recording  the  results.  Nearby  was  an  anthropometric  laboratory,  in  which 
were  shown  the  methods  and  results  of  work  done  in  observing  and  recording  phys- 
ical characteristics.  There  were  a  large  number  of  diagrams  and  charts,  summariz- 
ing by  graphic  methods  the  results  of  a  number  of  very  interesting  investigations. 
These  two  laboratories  together  revealed  a  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work  of 
American  investigations — the  tendency  to  make  a  thorough  scientific  study  of  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  in  order  to  help  each  individual  to  learn  in 
the  way  that  nature  intended  he  should. 

The  exhibits  from  Clark  University  and  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  Now 
York  contained  material  of  a  similar  character.  Clark  showed  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  laboratories  and  apparatus  for  this  work  and  bound  volumes  of  monographs 
and  magazines  in  which  the  results  of  psychological  research  were  given.  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  showed  charts  illustrating  experiments  to  determine 
mental  characteristics,  such  as  eye-mindedness,  ear-roindednoss,  and  the  like. 

Among  the  other  institutions  showing  methods  and  results  of  research  work  were 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Johns  Hopkins  sent  a  large  photo- 
graph of  the  normal  spectrum,  illustrating  the  splendid  astronomical  work  done  by 
her  professors  and  her  advanced  students.  She  also  sent  a  typical  collection  of  the 
publications  written  or  edited  by  Johns  Hopkins  men  in  order  to  show  the  character, 
direction,  and  extent  of  their  investigations  and  the  channels  they  use  in  putting 
their  results  before  the  world.  Harvard  also  displayed  a  considerable  amount  of 
astronomical  work  from  both  of  her  observatories — the  one  in  Cambridge  and  the 
one  she  maintains  in  the  mountains  of  Peru.  Each  of  her  scientific  departments 
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and  professional  sclioola  was  represented  by  a  typical  piece  of  apparatus  or  a  collec* 
tion  of  specimens  or  books  intended  to  show  lier  admirable  facilities  for  teaching 
and  the  original  work  done  by  her  professors  and  students.  The  latter  Incladed  two 
collections  of  books  showing  some  of  the  contributions  made  by  Harv^ord  men  to 
legal  and  historical  literature. 

There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  showing  the  methods  used  in  tho  nnlTersity  for 
instruction  and  training.  These  represented  more  especially  the  scientific  and 
professional  departments^  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Harvard  exhibit  was  that  which  showed 
tho  institution  as  a  whole  and  furnished  information  in  regard  to  its  historical 
development  and  the  present  status  of  its  faculties,  buildings,  and  eqaipment.  This 
exhibit  included  statistical  charts  showing  the  relative  growth  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  study ;  charts  illustrating  the  snccess  achieved  by  the  elective  system  which 
has  been  so  thoroughly  tried  at  Harvard ;  photographs  and  plans  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  a  fine  collection  of  x>ortraits  and  busts  of  men  who  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  university.  There  were  also  large  editions  of  about  thirty  dif- 
ferent pamphlets  for  free  distribution.  These  included  the  regular  progranunes  and 
aunouncenients  and  also  a  number  of  monographs  relating  to  the  opportunities 
offered  by  Harvard,  the  necessary  expenses  of  student  life,  and  the  financial  assistance 
that  may  bo  obtained,  if  needed,  from  the  university  authorities. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  sent  a  fine  collection  illustrating  the  results  of 
the  exploring  expedition  which  she  sent  to  Egypt  and  Assyria  a  few  years  ago;  and 
also  a  collection  of  arch«ological  material  from  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  where 
her  professors  have  at  various  times  conducted  valuable  investigations.  She  also 
showed  a  number  of  photographs  and  charts  illustrating  the  growth  of  her  different 
departments  and  their  present  condition. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago  were  so  close  to  the  Exposition  that 
they  were  visited  by  a  great  many  people  interested  in  education,  lliere  was  there- 
fore no  attempt  to  send  to  tho  Fair  a  comprehensive  showing  of  the  work  done  by 
each  department  of  study.  The  most  important  exhibit  from  that  university  was 
the  Ycrkes  telescope.  It  represented  not  work  already  done,  but  facilities  offered  for 
future  research  work,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  purpose  for  which  pri- 
marily tho  university  was  established— original  investigation  by  advanced  students. 

The  University  of  Michigan  sent  two  collections  representing  original  work  done 
in  her  chemical  laboratories.  One  contained  the  results  of  a  quantitative  analysis 
of  a  number  of  foods,  including  wheat,  bread,  Indian  com,  tea,  and  eoffee.  In  each 
case  tho  constituents  were  preparetl  from  their  proper  sources,  and  the  entire 
group — i.  e.,  a  given  weight  of  the  food  and  the  corresponding  quantities  of  its 
several  constituents — was  placed  in  glass  jars  and  clearly  labeled.  The  other  col- 
lection represented  a  similar  investigation  in  the  department  of  metallurgical  chem- 
istr>'.  Iron  ore,  cast  iron,  blast  furnace  slag,  steel,  wrought  iron,  coal,  limestone, 
and  brass  were  all  opened  up  in  this  way.  These  two  exhibits  were  good  illustra- 
tions of  tho  way  in  which  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  help  in  solving 
everyday  problems  of  industrial  and  domestic  life. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  sent  two  important  collections  illus- 
trating the  original  work  done  by  her  students  and  professors.  The  first  was  a 
complete  set  of  the  theses  written  by  the  class  of  1892  when  they  were  graduated. 
There  were  128  men  and  4  women  in  tho  class,  and  each  of  them  presented  before 
graduation  the  results  of  a  distinctly  original  investigation  conducted  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  one  other  member  of  the  class.  In  every  instance  the  draw- 
ings or  other  illustrations  made  as  a  part  of  tho  thesis  were  shown  in  the  exhibit. 

The  second  collection  was  a  complete  set  of  the  lecture  notes  prepared  by  institute 
professors  for  the  use  of  their  own  students.  In  some  cases  these  notes  have  been 
expanded  and  published  in  book  form  through  the  customary  channels.  Usually, 
ho^  "       otes  are  specially  prepared  for  each  class,  and  instead  of  being  pub- 
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liabeil  are  privately  printed  iu  small  quantities.  This  is  done  in  nearly  every 
department  of  the  institute  and  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  purely 
inductive  method  nscd  by  its  professors,  and  of  their  untiring  efforts  to  give  to  their 
stadonts  the  latest  results  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation. 

Tho  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  made  a  very  unique  contribution 
to  the  educational  section.  It  was  the  nervous  system  of  a  man,  carefully  dissected 
out  by  a  skillful  surgeon.  This  was  mounted,  so  as  to  show  general  outlines,  with 
tlie  brain  occupying  the  position  of  the  head,  the  spinal  cord,  the  position  of  the 
backbone,  and  the  nerve  bundles  and  nerve  fibers,  the  positions  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  It  enabled  the  visitor  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  fibers 
of  the  nervous  system,  starting  from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  human  body. 

There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  designed  to  show  something  of  the  methods, 
equipment,  and  results  of  regular  college  work.  Tho  list  included  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  institutions,  and  also  ten  or  twelve  endowed  colleges  and  almost  an  equal 
namber  of  Stato  miiversities.  Some  of  these  exhibits  were  so  meager  that  they 
deserved  little  attention,  while  others  were  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  was 
noticeable,  however,  that  even  among  the  exhibits  sent  by  the  more  prominent  col- 
leges there  was  great  diversity.  Some  aimed  to  show  their  history,  others  their 
equipment,  and  still  others  the  work  done  by  former  students  and  professors.  Most 
of  them  seemed  to  regard  a  showing  of  present  work — ^the  courses  of  study,  the 
methods  nsed,  and  the  results  achieved — as  a  minor  part  of  an  educational  exhibit. 

Princeton  emphasized  her  history.  She  sent  portraits  of  all  her  former  presidents, 
pictures,  a  relief  model  of  her  buildings  and  grounds,  and  a  collection  of  interesting 
documents  and  relics  connected  with  her  development.  There  was  also  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  which  included,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  the  important  literary 
productions  of  the  faculty  and  alumni.  Student  life  was  represented  by  photo- 
graphs of  famous  athletic  teams  and  other  organizations,  and  by  pictures  of  the 
various  college  societies  and  the  houses  they  occupy.  A  few  models  and  drawings 
and  a  case  of  museum  material  for  teaching  historic  ornament  were  the  only  dis- 
tinctly educational  exhibits. 

Yale  showed  a  series  of  large  photographs  giving  general  views  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  interiors  of  laboratories,  recitation  halls,  libraries,  and  museums;  appa- 
ratus that  is  either  very  elaborate  or  especially  characteristic  of  Yale  work  j  and 
athletic  teams  that  have  won  high  laurels  for  their  alma  mater.  The  photographs 
were  so  fine  that  they  really  gave  to  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of  tho  material  equip- 
ment of  the  university.  But  there  was  shown  no  work  of  students  or  professors, 
nothing  to  represent  the  splendid  contributions  made  by  Yale  to  literature  and 
science.  Columbia  College  was  represented  by  a  fine  seriea  of  statistical  tables  and 
graphic  charts  showing  the  important  features  of  her  history  and  her  present  con- 
dition. One  very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  two  maps  placed  side 
by  side,  one  representing  the  present  site  of  the  college  and  the  other  the  new  cam- 
pus on  Momingsido  Heights.  Tho  maps  were  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  showed 
in  a  very  effective  way  the  great  increase  of  area  that  will  be  afforded  by  the  new 
site. 

Brown,  Amherst,  Williams,  Colgate,  Hamilton,  Rochester,  Lehigh,  Oberlin,  Beloit, 
and  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  should  be  mentioned  at  least  in  the  list  of  colleges 
represented.  Most  of  them  had  attractive  and  tastefully  arranged  alcoves,  but 
their  exhibits  showed  no  important  features  not  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  other  institutions. 

Among  tho  women's  colleges  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  many  coeduca- 
tional institutions  were  represented.  Bryn  Mawr  had  in  the  center  of  her  exhibit 
a  model  of  the  campus,  showing  the  location  of  halls,  dormitories,  tho  gymnasium, 
and  several  tennis-courts.  On  the  walls  were  photographs  giving  characteristic 
views  of  interiors,  a  chart  showing  courses  of  study ;  and  statistical  tables  giving 
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the  post-graduate  history  of  all  of  her  alamnaD.  There  were  also  several  Ph.  D. 
theses  and  partial  files  of  student  pnhlications. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  hero  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate AlnmnsB.  This  body  of  highly  educated  women  is  growing  rapidly  in  nam- 
hers  and  exerts  a  very  strong  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Its  members 
aim  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  college  training  in  helping  to  solve  social 
and  industrial  problems.  In  the  exhibit  were  a  number  of  pamphlets  containing 
addresses  delivered  before  the  several  branches  of  the  association.  One.  which  may 
be  taken  as  typical,  was  written  by  a  professor  of  chemistry  of  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  East.  Her  subject  was:  "The  relation  of  college  women  to 
progress  in  domestic  economy."  The  writer  indicated  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
scientific  training  may  be  of  use  in  the  family  and  discussed  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  servant  question,  the  assistance  that  a  knowledge  of  biology  offers 
to  the  buyer  of  foods,  and  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  cooking.  She  presented  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  tendency  to  make  the  higher  education  of  women  ''  tell/'  and 
to  direct  their  effort  into  channels  which  will  lead  them  to  become  better  house- 
keepers and  more  effective  workers  in  fields  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  State  university  exhibits  in  every  instance  adjoined  the  public  school  exhibits. 
Only  two  States,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  made  any  serious  effort  to  show  the  work  of 
their  respective  universities.  The  other  States  represented  were  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  California.  Several  of  them 
showed  only  a  few  pictures  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  photographs  of  pro- 
fessors and  students;  others  added  outlines  of  courses,  examples  of  student  work, 
and  perhaps  copies  of  their  student  publications.  One  or  two  sent  catalogues  for 
distribution,  but  as  a  rule  they  showed  very  little  to  indicate  the  true  nature  of 
their  work. 

The  exhibit  from  the  University  of  Michigan  may  be  divided,  for  convenience  in 
discussion,  into  (a)  general  exhibits,  (6)  departmental  exhibits,  and  (c)  engineering 
exhibits.  The  general  exhibits  are  described  in  the  University  Record  for  June  as 
follows ; 

'*The  exhibit  includes  topographical  maps  of  the  campus,  made  from  actual  sur- 
veys by  civil  engineering  students,  on  which  all  buildings  and  natural  objects  are 
accurately  located ;  a  tolerably  complete  set  of  views  of  all  of  the  buildings,  with 
floor  plans  of  many  of  them,  together  with  interior  views  of  all  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, many  recitation  rooms,  and  the  library;  a  condensed  account  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Michigan  and  a  summary  of  the  University  Calendar,  together  with 
photographs  of  the  president,  the  regents,  and  other  officers,  including  members  of 
the  several  faculties,  all  mounted  and  displayed  on  a  revolving  chart  stand;  a  brief 
history  of  the  university  and  of  its  several  departments,  together  with  a  summary 
description  of  their  present  condition  exhibited  by  a  series  of  19  charts,  24  by  30 
inches  in  size,  framed  and  mounted  so  as  to  swing  about  a  central  upright;  and 
a  bookcase  containing  copies  of  nearly  all  the  publications  of  professors  written 
while  connected  with  the  university." 

The  list  of  departments  sending  exhibits  included  chemistry,  medicine  and  surg- 
ery, dental  su.gery,  the  library,  and  the  museum.  A  part  of  the  chemistry  exhibit 
has  been  described  above.  It  was  supplemented  by  other  collections  of  work  done  by 
students,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the  class  room,  and  was  intended  to  illustrate 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  exhibits  of  medicine  and  surgery  contained  an  admirable  presentation  of  the 
equipment,  the  methods,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  in  those  departments.  They 
included  a  very  complete  series  of  photographs  carefully  interpreted  by  means  of 
printed  statements,  and  also  a  number  of  preparations  such  as  all  students  in  these 
departments  are  required  to  make. 

The  museum  was  represented  by  some  rare  zoological  specimens  ftom  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  a  collection  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of  tbe  State  of  Michigan. 
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The  engineering  exhibit  was  a  very  complete  showing  of  the  work  done  by  students 
in  the  engineering  laboratories  and  in  the  several  conrses  in  drawing  and  design. 
It  inclnded  a  nnmber  of  hand  tools  and  other  small  pieces  made  in  the  wood  shop, 
the  forge  room,  and  the  machine  shop,  and  several  larger  tools,  snch  as  a  forge,  a 
drill  press,  and  a  machine  lathe,  all  of  them  bnilt  by  students.  The  exhibit  of 
drawings  contained  examples  of  the  free-hand  exercises  and  the  work  in  geometrical 
construction  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  also  of  the  working  and  finished  drawings 
made  in  the  more  advanced  courses  in  machine  design,  stereotomy,  and  surveying. 

The  exhibit  from  the  University  of  Illinois  was  not  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery, 
but  in  the  Illinois  State  Building.  It  occupied  a  large  amount  of  space  and  could 
display,  therefore,  not  only  students'  work  and  pictures  of  equipment,  but  stndcnts 
at  work  and  specimen  pieces  of  the  equipment  itself,  taken  directly  from  the  muse- 
ums, shops,  and  laboratories  of  the  university.  This  gave  it  a  marked  advantage 
over  the  other  higher  institutions. 

In  the  general  university  exhibit  was  an  alcove  containing  pictures  of  the  faculty 
and  of  the  buildings,  catalogues  for  free  distribution,  and  a  number  of  diagrams 
and  graphic  charts  showing  the  courses  of  study  and  the  recent  attendance  in  each 
department. 

In  the  departmental  exhibit  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  science,  and 
literature  were  all  represented.  The  engineering  and  science  exhibits  were,  how- 
ever, the  most  prominent.  The  general  plan  was  to  give  one  or  more  alcoves  to  each 
department  and  there  show  equipment  and  students'  work.  In  some  there  were 
specimen  pages  of  student  exercises  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall,  and  the  corre- 
sponding work  of  the  entire  class  bound  in  a  single  volume  and  placed  near  by  on 
bookshelves.  In  other  departments  (physics,  for  example)  there  were  shown  in 
glass  cases  series  of  typical  experiments,  with  the  apparatus  properly  arranged  and 
beside*it  a  student*s  notebook  open  to  the  page  on  which  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment were' recorded.  In  the  alcoves  for  architecture  there  were  groups  of  drawings, 
to  show  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each  year  of  the  course  and  some  typical  exam- 
ples of  original  work  in  house  planning  and  design.  One  of  the  special  features 
made  possible  by  the  large  amount  of  space  given  to  this  exhibit  was  a  machine 
shop,  in  which  students  frofn  the  university  worked  several  hours  each  day.  It  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  exhibit  only  by  a  low  railing  and  contained  a  milling 
machine,  a  machine  latbe,  a  speed  lathe,  and  a  dynamo— all  of  them  driven  by  an 
electric  motor.  This  shop  furnished  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  thoroughly 
practical  training  that  is  given  to  professional  students  in  the  best  engineering 
schools. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  symmetrical  exhibit  of  engineering  education  was 
that  contributed  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It  contained  a 
nnmber  of  large  photographs  showing  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  buildings  and 
%  complete  set  of  architectural  plans  and  illustrations  of  the  efficient  system  by 
which  the  newer  buildings  are  heated  and  ventilated.  Organization  was  shown  in 
a  bound  volume  containing  specimen  pages  of  publications  and  announcements  and 
copies  of  all  of  the  blank  forms  used  by  the  officers  of  administration. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  was  displayed  in  a  very  thorough  fashion  in 
separate  alcoves.  Each  alcove  contained  on  the  walls  specimen  drawings  and 
designs  and  on  a  central  table  a  large  portfolio  of  matter  specially  prepared  to  show 
the  plan  of  work.  This  portfolio  gave,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete  picture  of  the 
course — the  list  of  instructions,  the  subjects  studied  arranged  in  order  of  sequence 
and  showing  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  each ;  the  methods  of  instructors,  de- 
scribed in  printed  statements  prepared  by  the  head  of  the  department;  the  equip- 
ment, shown  by  numerous  photographs,  each  of  which  was  described  in  detail ;  and 
specimen  pages  of  the  notes  prepared  by  professors  and  those  taken  by  students. 

In  the  center  of  the  exhibit  were  cases  of  shop  exercises  in  carpentry,  forging, 
pattern  making,  etc.^  each  piece  carefully  labeled  and  the  whole  arranged  in  a  pro- 
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gressive  series.  A  special  catalogue  accompanied  this  part  of  the  exhibit,  and  a  cir< 
cular  was  given  ont  describing  its  main  characteristics  and  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  institute. 

There  were  several  large  exhibits  q£  shop  and*  laboratory  products,  an  electric 
motor,  a  force  pump,  and  a  case  of  chemicals  prepared  by  students  for  their  own 
use.  Student  life  was  shown  in  a  portfolio  which  contained  photographs  of  athletic 
teams,  and  of  musical,  literary,  and  social  organizations;  specimen  pages  of  student 
publications;  and  a  printed  account  of  all  the  prominent  and  social  features  of  insti- 
tute life.  The  collection,  as  a  whole,  represented  the  institute  so  well  that  it  is  said 
that  if  the  entire  institution  were  to  be  swept  away  it  could  be  reconstructed  from 
the  inlbrmation  contained  in  the  exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  higher  education  was  on  the  battle  ship 
lUinois,  and  represented  the  work  done  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  text-books,  examination  papers,  and  records  from  each  department 
of  study  and  cases  of  shopwork  done  by  the  cadets.  Besides  the  usual  exercises 
from  the  drawing-room,  forgo  room,  wood  shop,  and  machine  shop,  there  were  others 
peculiar  to  Annapolis,  such  as  specimens  of  work  done  in  splicing  cables,  braiding 
ropes,  and  placing  pulley  blocks,  designs  for  marine  engines  and  boilers,  and  illus- 
trations of  problems  in  seamanship  and  gunnery.  There  were  a  number  of  charts 
showing  results  of  the  physical  tests  conducted  at  frequent  intervals,  and  also  a 
number  of  student  possessions — foils,  boxing  gloves,  and  footballs — that  were  very 
suggestive  of  the  cadets'  fondness  for  athletic  sports. 

The  exhibit  from  Purdue  University  was,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
American  section.  It  represented  very  effectively  the  objective  work  done — the  shop- 
work,  drawing,  and  laboratory  tests.  '*  The  making  of  a  lathe  "  was  showtt  in  a  way 
that  gave  the  visitor  a  clear  notion  of  the  entire  process  of  designing  and  construct- 
ing machines.  First  came  a  set  of  blue  prints  and  working  drawings  showing  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  each  piece  of  the  lathe,  and  a  set  of  finished  drawings  show- 
ing the  grouping  of  the  parts.  Then  came  a  complete  set  of  the  patterns  from  which 
the  lathe  was  cast;  then  the  rough  castings  made  from  these  patterns;  then  the  fin- 
ished castings,  and  finally  the  completed  lathe.  The  same  idea  of  logical  develop- 
ment was  used  in  other  parts  of  the  shop  exhibit.  The  process  of  casting  was  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  molders'  flasks,  the  first  empty,  the  second  half 
filled  with  sand,  and  the  others  showing  the  successive  steps  taken  in  making  the  mold, 
drawing  the  pattern,  cutting  the  gatt%  pouring  the  metal,  and  taking  out  the  cast- 
ing. The  exhibit  of  forging  was  equally  clear.  A  pair  of  tongs,  for  example,  was 
shown  first  in  the  form  of  stock,  then  prepared  for  welding,  and  then  ready  for  use. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  exhibit,  however,  was  a  small  working  model  of 
the  locomotive  which  is  a  part  of  the  Purdue  laboratory  equipment,  and  is  used  in 
makiug  shop  tests  that  are  said  to  be  as  accurate  as  road  tests.  The  load  is  obtained 
by  apidying  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  wheels  and  tho  influence  of  grade  by  adjusting 
the  driving  wheels  at  their  points  of  contact  with  the  free  wheels  on  which  they  rest. 

Tho  exhibit  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  any  other  engineering  school.  It  contained,  it  is  true,  a  small  amount  of 
students'  work,  i.  e.,  several  portfolios  of  geometrical  and  machine  drawings  and 
exercises  in  graphics  and  surveying,  but  the  main  part  of  the  exhibit  was  designed 
to  show,  not  undergraduate  study,  but  the  work  done  in  after  life  by  graduates. 
There  were  pictures  of  bridges,  railroads,  aciueducts,  and  many  other  engineering 
works  constructed  Avholly  or  in  part  by  graduates;  and  several  machines  showing 
inventions  made  by  them.  Although  very  interesting,  these  things  can  not  bo 
regarded  as  legitimate  parts  of  an  educational  exhibit,  because  the  mature  work  of 
an  engineer  is  influenced  by  many  factors  besides  the  training  received  during  the 
early  years  spent  in  professional  study. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  was  one  of 
thft  most  important  and  suggestive  parts  of  the  entire  Exposition.     It  represented 
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abont  sixty  inatitutions  which  offer  to  both  mon  and  women  *' instruction  in  agri- 
cnlture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  various  branches  of  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life  and  lo  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction.^'  It  contained  illustrations  of  equipment  and  methods 
of  instruction  and  specimens  of  students'  work,  which  showed  that  both  the  colleges 
and  the  stations  are  exerting  a  most  important  influence;  the  colleges  by  giving 
students  a  sound  training  in  the  methods  of  science  and  their  practical  application, 
the  experiment  stations  by  making  an  united  effort  ''to  create  positive  knowledge 
toward  the  deyelopmeut  of  an  agricultural  science.''  The  illustrations  of  eqoipmeut 
included  a  considerable  amount  of  material  used  in  teaching  how  farms  should  be 
laid  out  and  drained,  buildings  arranged,  soils  improved,  crox)S  planted,  tended,  and 
harvested,  and  stock  cared  for  at  all  seasons.  Under  ''method  of  iustmetion"  it  was 
shown  that  the  laboratory  method  is  used  wherever  practicable,  and  that  the  list  of 
laboratories  includes  not  only  the  usual  rooms  for  experimental  science  and  shop- 
worn, but  also  fields,  stables,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  student  work  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  of  a  very  practical  character — shopwork  of  all  sorts,  scientific 
preparations,  samples  of  crops,  and  products  of  the  dairy,  as  well  as  needlework, 
cookery,  and  preserved  foods. 

There  was  evidence  of  a  most  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  to 
work  together,  each  making  its  course  as  broad  as  possible  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  a  college  which  offers  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts ;  each  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  local  conditions  in  order  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  each  recognizing  in  its  research  work  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  and 
attacking  certain  definite  parts  of  the  whole  great  problem. 

The  movement  for  university  extension  was  represented  by  exhibits  from  Oxford, 
tlie  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  several 
smaller  colleges.  Oxford  sent  a  case  containing  photographs  of  the  exterior  and 
•interior  of  the  building  she  has  devoted  to  this  work,  examples  of  the  publications 
issued  and  the  blank  forms  used,  a  specimen  ti*aveling  library  containing  31  volumes, 
and  a  considerable  amonut  of  statistical  and  other  information  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  in  England. 

The  ITniversity  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  University  of  Chicago  showed 
on  wing  frames  sets  of  administrative  blanks  and  specimens  of  the  announcements 
and  other  publications  issued  in  connection  with  extension  work  in  both  places. 
There  were  also  several  traveling  libraries  illustrating  the  methods  used  in  furnish- 
ing to  each  lecturer  a  moderate  number  of  the  best  reference  books  bearing  on  his 
subject,  and  sending  them  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  so  as  to  furnish  his  students 
with  a  small  working  library. 

The  Chautauqua  exhibit  may  be  mentioneil  in  this  connection,  not  because  the 
Chautauqua  system  resembles  university  exteiision  in  its  specific  aims  and  methods, 
for  it  does  not,  but  because  it,  too,  is  a  movement  for  popularizing  higher  education 
and  fostering  a  taste  for  the  various  lines  of  study.  The  alcove  devoted  to  this 
.  exhibit  contained  a  very  systematic  showing  of  the  work  done  in  the  Chautauqua 
literary  and  scientific  circles,  and  also  iu  Chautauqua  College.  Programmes  and  leaf- 
lets explaining  the  work  were  freely  distributed,  and  a  great  many  visitors  were  led 
to  recognize  for  the  first  time  that "  Chautauqua  "  stands  for  two  very  distinct  things : 
(1)  Literary  and  scientific  work  done  at  home  during  the  year  by  i>eople  who  wish 
to  be  guided  in  their  reading  and  study,  and  (2)  thorough  college  work  in  all  branches 
done  at  Chautauqua,  under  competent  university  instructors,  during  six  weeks  of 
the  summer  vacation. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  greater  part  of  this  article  has  been  devoted  to  a  compari- 
son of  American  educational  exhibits.  This  was  not  because  the  foreign  universities 
sent  nothing,  for  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  South  American 
Republics  were  all  represented,  but  rather  because  of  the  greater  importance  to  us 
of  a  study  of  education  at  home.     Wo  could  derive  great  profit  from  a  knowledge  of 
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foreign  schools  and  foreign  institntions,  bnt  after  all,  it  is  the  American  problem 
which  confronts  us,  and  the  American  solution  that  should  receiv«^  our  closest  study. 

III.  The  public  school  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  education.  This  was  not  because  they  presented  a  complete 
picture  of  the  best  systems  of  public  education  the  world  over,  for  they  did  not; 
nor  was  it  because  they  fairly  represented  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  any  single 
country,  for  this  was  not  true  even  of  the  United  States.  The  great  value  of  the 
exhibits  was  due  id)  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  fragmentary  character  and  (in 
many  cases)  hasty  preparation,  they  embodied  ideas  and  ideals  of  popular  education 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  and  inspiring  to  every  thoughtful  visitor.  They 
afforded  teachers  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  plans,  methods,  and  results  of  the 
school  work  of  many  different  nations  and  to  see  how  widespread  is  the  present  inter- 
est in  certain  great  educational  movements.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  nature- 
study,  the  use  of  objective  methods,  the  incorporation  of  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  schools  into  systems  of  public  education,  these  and  many  other  important 
features  of  educational  progress  were  illustrated,  not  only  by  exhibits  from  the 
United  States,  but  also  by  school  work  sent  from  such  widely  separated  countries  as 
Japan,  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Visitors  found,  also,  that  both 
at  home  and  abroad  increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  building  up  of  a  science  of  education,  and  that  from  distant  Montevideo  to 
Tokyo  on  the  one  side,  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  other,  there  are  growing  up  educa- 
tional museums  which  are  important  factors  in  the  development  of  national  systems 
of  education.  American  teachers  were  newly  aroused  to  a  recognition  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  a  well-equipped  museum  would  help  them  in  their  work,  and  they 
irequently  expressed  a  hope  that  America  would  not  neglect  this  great  opportunity 
to  secure  the  most  important  World's  Fair  collections  and  found  such  a  museum. 
They  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  has  secured  some  of  these  collections,  and  intends  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  great  educational  museum. 

Duriiig  the  Fair  the  foreign  collections  were  of  little  use  to  students  of  education, 
since  many  of  them  were  placed  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  some  were  not  even 
unpacked  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  space  assigned  for  educational  exhibits. 
It  was  deplorable  that  the  men  who  conceived  and  carried  out  the  plans  for  the  Fair 
on  such  a  magnificient  scale  should  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  providing 
properly  for  the  educational  section.  It  should  have  been  assigned  the  choicest  spot 
in  all  the  Fair.  A  recent  writer  has  said :  ''The  progress  of  man  toward  higher  civ- 
ilization results  from  a  combination  of  two  important  movements:  First,  that  which 
aims  at  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  second,  that  which  seeks  to 
apply  this  knowledge  in  the  arts.'*  The  World's  Fair  officials  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  representing  the  historical  development  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
arts;  but  they  waited  until  the  Fair  was  almost  ready  to  be  opened  before  giving 
formal  recognition  to  the  institutions  which  make  it  possible  to  maintain  these  same 
arts  in  their  present  state  and  to  develop  them  still  further. 

The  space  when  assigned,  although  far  too  small  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  wa« 
intended,  was  larger  than  had  been  given  to  education  at  any  previous  world's  fair. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  exhibits  of  public  education,  and  contained  a 
wealth  of  material  for  studying  important  public  school  questions,  such  as  central- 
ized authority  r.  local  self-government;  trained  teachers  v.  untrained;  individual 
freedom  for  teacher  and  pupil  r.  rigid  restriction  of  such  freedom ;  the  use  of  text- 
books V.  the  study  of  nature;  and  purely  intellectual  discipline  v.  the  simultaneous 
training  of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  The  foreign  exhibits  contained  much  valuable 
material  for  study  along  all  of  these  lines,  but  the  writer  will  use  them  in  this 
article  merely  as  illustrations  of  points  made  in  discussing  the  United  States 
exhibits. 
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There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  visitor  could  get  a  broad  view  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States:  First,  by  studying  the  exhibit  sent  from  Washington  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education;  and  second,  by  studying  the  exhibits  of  organization  and 
adiainistration  in  the  several  State  sections.  The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion was  intended  to  show  what  attitude  the  National  Government  assumes  toward 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  country,  viz,  one  of  encouragement  and  moral  support 
to  every  educational  institution,  and  of  direct  assistance  to  three  important  classes 
of  schools:  (1)  The  public  schools  in  each  new  State;  (2)  agricultural  colleges  (of 
which  there  is  at  least  one  in  every  State  in  the  Union) ;  and  (3)  the  schools  of 
Alaska.  The  Bureau  also  cooperates  with  schoolmen,  as  far  as  its  funds  permit,  in 
translating  foreign  publications  and  in  collecting  and  publishing  information  of  any 
sort  that  will  help  the  cause  of  education. 

The  Government  exhibit,  therefore,  consisted  largely  of  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau,  including  books,  charts,  maps,  and  statistics;  books  collected  by  the  Bureau, 
such  as  catalogues  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  world;  catalogues  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  copies  of  educational  journals,  and  reports  of  State  and  local  school 
superintendents.  There  was  also  an  interesting  showing  of  Alaskan  school  work 
and  the  collective  exhibit  of  agricultural  colleges  which  was  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious article. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  State  exhibits  in  order  to  study  the 
actnal  conditions  under  which  public  school  work  in  different  i^arts  of  the  country 
is  carried  on.  The  diversity  found  in  the  exhibits  of  school  laws  and  organization 
showed  at  once  how  entirely  independent  each  State  is  in  controlling  these  matters. 
In  some  States,  e.  g.,  Indiana,  the  authority  is  centralized,  while  in  others,  notably 
Massachusetts,  the  principle  of  local  self-government  prevails.  In  studying  the 
educational  exhibits  this  fact  had  to  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  in  order  to  estimate 
properly  the  importance  of  small  collective  exhibits  as  compared  with  large  indi- 
vidual exhibits. 

Nearly  every  State  exhibiting  made  some  attempt  to  show  school  resources  and 
organization,  but  only  four  or  five  did  this  with  marked  success.  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Michigan  were  among  the  foremost,  sending  maps,  charts,  and 
printed  documents,  and  using  a  great  variety  of  graphic  and  tabular  methods  to 
illustrate  important  features  of  their  respective  State  systems. 

New  York  sent  a  large  wall  map,  on  which  were  indicated  not  only  the  location  of 
every  educational  institution  in  the  State,  but  also  the  character  of  each,  whether 
public  or  private;  if  sectarian,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  how  supported,  and 
whether  it  admits  men  only,  or  women  only,  or  both.  This  map  was  a  masterpiece 
in  graphic  representation,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Michigan  sent  a  smaller  wall  map,  answering  many  of  the  same  questions  by  a 
similar  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  and  added  a  series  of  county  maps  that  were 
placed  on  wing  frames  at  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  could  contain,  therefore,  a  far 
larger  number  of  details  than  if  hung  on  the  wall.  By  the  side  ot  each  map  was  a 
column  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  schools  shown  upon  it,  giving  school  population 
and  attendance;  the  number  of  teachers  (male  and  female),  and  the  average  salaries 
of  each;  the  number  of  schoolhouses  .and  their  capacity;  the  cost  of  maiutaining 
the  public  schools,  and  statements  in  regard  to  the  taxes  assessed  for  their  support. 
These  maps  were  supplemented  by  graphic  charts  on  which  the  important  totals  of 
the  public  school  statistics  of  the  State  were  separately  shown,  and  by  a  series  of 
photographs  of  the  buildings,  the  teachers,  and  the  pupils  of  representative  schools 
throughout  Its  State.  Each  photograph  was  accompanied  by  a  concise  statement  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  study,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  school  shown.  To  represent  the  administration  of  all  of  these 
schools  there  were  collected  in  a  single  volume  typical  sets  of  the  administrative 
blanks  used  by  the  central  authorities  and  by  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State. 
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This  splendid  sliowiug  of  organization  and  administration,  together  with  the 
exhibit  of  pupils'  work,  gave  a  good  picture  of  public  education  in  Michigan  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  visitor  could  study  the  State  system  as  a 
system,  and  see  where  the  schools  are,  of  what  materials  they  are  built,  how  well 
attended,  what  the  pupils  look  like,  what  they  study,  what  preparation  the  teachers 
have  had,  what  salaries  they  receive,  how  school  funds  are  raised  and  finances  man- 
aged, and  how  school  supervision  and  other  details  of  organization  are  controlled. 
Michigan  is  not  mentioned  thus  i>rominently  because  tho  separate  parts  of  its  exhibit 
were  necessarily  better  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  other  exhibits.  On  the 
contrary,  tho  collection  of  pupils'  work,  for  example,  was  very  inadequate  to  repre- 
sent the  schools  of  the  State  or  even  of  its  larger  cities.  It  is  mentioned  because,  in 
showing  its  systeui  as  such,  it  combined  nearly  all  of  the  good  features  to  be  found 
in  the  State  exhibits. 

California  sent  relief  maps  to  show  the  distribution  of  her  rural  schools,  and  South 
Dakota  sent  maps  showing  the  location  of  school  lands.  A  number  of  States  con- 
tributed fine  statistical  charts,  and  several  sent  collections  of  reports  and  school 
laws.  New  York  made  a  very  comprehensive  showing  of  the  work  of  the  board  of 
regents,  including  in  it  many  reports  and  bound  volumes  and  s6me  valuable  graphic 
charts. 

Only  a  few  States  sent  maps  to  show  the  location  of  every  public  school  building, 
but  nearly  nil  sent  numerous  illustrations  of  school  architecture.  These  included 
photographs  of  tho  exteriors  of  public  school  buildings,  plans  and  elevations  of  typical 
city  and  country  schools;  descriptions  of  the  methods  used  in  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  schoolhouses,  and  photographs  of  interiors  showing  the  general  appear- 
ance of  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  in  use,  their  furniture  and  fittings,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  pupils  themselves,  either  busy  at  work  or  else. grouped  in  the 
foreground.  It  was  noticeable  that  many  of  tlie  Western  cities  had  especially  hand- 
some schoolhouses,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  schools  recently  built 
showed  a  marked  advance  over  their  predecessors,  both  in  architectural  beauty  and 
in  fitness  for  school  work. 

Tho  fine  collection  of  photograidis  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  represent 
library  architecture  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  It  contained  numerous  plans 
and  elevations  nnd  about  two  hundred  photographs  of  large  library  buildings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  studied  with  great  care  by  visitors.  In  many  parts 
of  tho  educational  section  there  were  supplementary  exhibits — rej^orts,  bibliogra- 
phies, and  statistical  tables— giving  further  information  about  libraries.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  study  the  American  library  exhibits  in  connection  with  those  sent  by 
tho  German  and  other  foreign  Governments,  in  order  to  see  how  our  country  compares 
with  the  other  leading  countries  of  the  world  in  providing  for  this  great  department 
of  public  education. 

School  architecture  aud  equipment  were  also  represented  by  a  number  of  model 
schoolrooms  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  tho  several  active  exhibits.  These  were  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  and,  although  only  one  or  two  were  designed  to  rep- 
resent public  school  work,  all  of  them  will  be  noted  here  for  tho  reason  that  a  model 
room  ought  to  show  the  best  equipment  for  every  school  of  tho  grade  represented, 
whetiier  public  or  private. 

There  wore  two  of  these  rooms  in  the  Illinois  Building.  One  was  fitted  up  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  contained  a 
representative  collection  of  school  furniture  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  apparatus  for  instruction,  maps,  pictures,  and  diagrammatic 
charts,  collections  and  apparatus  for  science  work  and  kindergarten  teaching,  and 
a  few  text-books. 

The  other  was  a  light  airy  room,  in  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  board 

of  J^ly  managers,  a  kindergarten  was  in  daily  session.     It  had  large  windows  on 

th  aud  east  sides,  the  walls  were  prettily  fluted  aud  decorated,  the  window 
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seats  were  filled  with  flowers,  and  tbere  was  the  usaal  kindergarten  furniture.  It 
showed  not  an  elaborate  ideal,  hnt  simply  on  attractive,  cheerful  schoolroom,  such 
as  ought  to  he  provided,  if  possible,  for  every  kindergarten. 

In  the  Children's  Building  there  were  several  model  rooms;  a  creche  in  which  the 
babies  were  cared  for  by  nurses  and  the  "totldlers  "  were  amnsed  with  toys  and 
games;  a  kitchen  garden  containing  the  appliances  needed  in  teaching  elementary 
housewifery;  a  gymnasium  provided  with  simple  apparatus  for  bodybuilding;  a 
deaf  and  dumb  school  which  had  no  especially  unique  school  furniture,  and  a  sloid 
workshop.  The  latter  was  eqnipi>ed  with  the  benches  and  tools  needed  in  construct- 
ing the  entire  series  of  models  that  are  made  in  the  sloid  school  in  Boston,  and  it 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  favorable  comment. 

The  Indian  school  building  in  the  southern  part  of  the  grounds  was  not  intended 
to  bo  typical  of  what  a  school  of  this  kind  should  be.  It  was  necessarily  small,  and 
without  the  machinery  and  other  appliances  needed  in  teaching  the  more  important 
industrial  branches,  and  yet  it  illustrated  very  well  the  problems  that  must  be  met 
in  these  schools ;  and  by  means  of  well-arranged  rooms  for  work  and  for  recitation, 
and  also  by  photographs  and  transparencies  showing  the  buildings  of  several  Indian 
schools,  it  gave  to  the  visitor  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  how  such  institutions  are 
equipped. 

There  were  in  various  parts  of  the  educational  section  interesting  exhibits  of 
school  furniture.  The  Bureau  of  Education  showed  models  illustratiug  the  histori- 
cal development  of  American  invention  along  this  line;  several  manufacturers  sent 
specimens  of  the  furniture  now  on  the  market;  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries — 
notably  Uruguay  and  Japan— showed  models  of  school  furniture  and  fittings. 

Appliances  and  apparatus  for  instruction  did  not  occupy  a  very  large  part  of  the 
space  devoted  to  school  exhibits.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pbjective 
methods  now  so  generally  recognized  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  every  scheme  of 
education  moke  it  possible  to  use  so  many  things  as  '^  apparatus  for  instruction'' 
that  not  merely  the  contents  of  a  single  section  but  nearly  everything  in  the  Fair 
might  be  classed  under  this  head  by  one  or  another  kind  of  school.  There  were, 
however,  several  exhibits  designed  especially  to  show  the  apparatus  used  for  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  science  in  secondary  schools.  One  represented  the  amount  of 
api>aratns  that  a  school  must  have  in  order  to  secure  a  special  appro])riation  from 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  near  it  was  a  fuller  collection  intended 
to  show  what  additional  appliances  these  schools  are  expected  to  obtain  as  soon  as 
their  funds  permit. 

There  were  several  collections  of  apparatus  made  by  students  in  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  most  important  of  these  was  from  the  Teachers'  College 
in  New  York,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  specimens  of  simple  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion in  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  The  construction  and  use  of  each  piece 
were  explained  by  means  of  diagrams  and  printed  statements.  This  collection  was 
carefully  studied  by  a  great  many  teachers,  who  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful parts  of  the  entire  educational  exhibit.  Several  normal  schools  sent  smaller  col- 
lections of  a  similar  nature,  and  some  added  simple  apparatus  for  teaching  geology, 
botany,  and  other  subjects. 

Normal  schools  did  not  on  the  whole  make  very  extensive  exhibits,  as  they  seemed 
to  feel  that  their  work  was  hard  to  represent.  It  is  true  that  the  training  of  teach- 
ers is  a  process  of  developing  an  inner  power  that  does  not  find  immediate  outward 
expression;  and  that  many  of  the  methods  used  can  be  illustrated  only  in  an  active 
exhibit.  There  are,  nevertheless,  important  parts  of  normal  school  work  that  can  be 
shown. 

A  number  of  State  normal  schools  sent  collections  of  photographs  and  l>ound  vol- 
umes of  written  work,  but  usually  not  enough  to  enable  visitors  to  study  the  methods 
they  use  or  the  results  they  have  achieved.  A  few  exhibits,  not»1)ly  those  from  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  were  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  and  the 
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niiuois  exhibit  contained  a  most  valuable  normal  school  section.  The  latter  was 
in  two  parts,  the  State  schools  being  shown  in  the  Illinois  Building,  and  the  Cook 
County  school  in  the  Children's  Building.  The  large  amount  of  space  available 
gave  the  normal  schools  of  Illinois  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  other  States,  and 
they  used  it  well.  They  devoted  a  part  of  the  wall  space  to  bhowing,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  charts,  the  courses  of  study  they  offer,  and  the  interrelations  of  these  courses. 
Below  were  volumes  of  written  papers  representing  work  done  by  pupils  in  each  sub- 
ject of  study,  and  also  herbaria  and  other  scientific  collections  made  by  students. 
Equipment  was  represented  by  means  of  photographs,  and  the  work  of  model  schools 
was  shown  in  its  relation  to  normal  school  training.  Methods  for  nature  study 
and  various  kinds  of  illustrative  work  were  prominent  in  each  of  the  three  exhibits, 
especially  in  that  of  the  Cook  County  school. 

The  exhibits  above  noted  were  very  essential  features  of  the  public  school  section, 
but  of  course  the  greater  part  of  the  space  was  filled  with  pupils*  work,  the  walls 
being  covered  chiefly  with  the  results  of  drawing  and  form  study  and  the  shelves 
with  volumes  of  written  work,  while  the  cases  contained  mechanical  and  scientific 
products.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  material, 
that  each  exercise  shown  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  course  of 
study  to  which  it  belonged,  the  previous  preparation  of  the  student  who  produced 
it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked  on  this  particular  occasion.  In  most 
of  the  exhibits  these  teachers'  statements  were  wholly  lacking,  and  in  only  a  few 
wore  they  at  all  satisfactory. 

Many  of  the  State  exhibits  were  so  fragmentary  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
them  in  a  way  that  would  give  a  good  idea  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Those  which 
were  more  complete  did  not  adopt  a  common  plan  of  arrangement,  and  the  result 
was  very  confusing.  A  few  of  the  States  made  up  for  this  defect  by  providing 
expert  custodians  to  assist  visitors  who  wanted  to  study  school  work,  but  where 
there  was  no  regular  attendant  it  interfered  seriously  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
exhibit. 

Illinois  and  Washington  had  plenty  of  room  in  their  State  buildings,  and  were 
able  therefore  to  carry  out  the  original  ** gridiron"  plan,  viz,  to  arrange  school  ma- 
terial so  that  by  going  through  the  exhibit  in  one  direction  visitors  could  follow  a 
single  subject  through  successive  grades,  and  by  going  through  at  right  angles  to 
this  direction  they  could  study  the  work  done  in  every  subject  taught  in  a  single 
grade.  The  material  iu  the  Illinois  exhibit  was  grouped  under  the  heads  of  (a) 
rural  schools,  (h)  graded  schools,  (c)  high  schools,  and  {d)  manual  training  schools. 
The  intention  was  to  make  an  institutional  exhibit,  i.  e.,  a  collective  exhibit  of  the 
entire  public  school  system  of  the  State  rather  than  an  aggregation  of  individual 
exhibits  from  various  schools  In  tlie  State.  This  proved  to  be  impracticable,  because 
the  State  has  not  a  uniform  system,  and  there  is  so  much  difference  between  schools 
of  the  same  grade  in  different  places  that  no  collective  exhibit  could  represent  them 
fairlj^. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Illinois  exhibit  was  sent  by  the 
Chicago  schools.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  displayed  on  wing  frames,  of  which 
each  was  devoted  to  a  single  subject  of  study,  and  had  its  contents  arranged  grade 
by  grade  in  a  progressive  series.  There  were  also  bound  volumes  of  written  work 
and  a  number  of  drawings,  and  the  whole  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  what  the  Chicago  schools  are  doing. 

The  exhibit  of  science  teaching  from  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  was  especially 
well  arranged.  It  included  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  boro 
evidence  of  being  genuine,  i.  e.,  pupils'  work  prepared  in  the  class  room  or  in  the 
laboratory,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  The  writer  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  work  was  exceptional  in  being  genuine,  but  only  that  it 
was  exceptional  in  bearing  on  its  face  such  clear  evidence  that  it  was  genuine.  It 
included  pictures  and  descriptions  of  experiments,  showing  the  material  and  ap- 
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paratus  used,  the  methods  followed,  and  the  results  achieved.  These  exhibits  Jot 
actual  resnltS;  osed  in  connection  with  photographs,  showing  pupils  at  work, 
enabled  the  visitor  to  form  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Chicago  high  schools  attempt 
in  science  teaching,  and  how  far  it  is  successful. 

The  science  work  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and  from  Kansas  City  was 
also  especially  strong.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Kansas  City  exhibit  represented 
work  done  by  pupils  in  collecting  seeds,  eggs,  and  insects,  caring  for  them  in  school 
laboratories,  and  observing  their  habits  and  growth  from  day  to  day.  Another  sug- 
gestive science  exhibit  (sent  by  a  New  York  academy)  contained  collections  made 
by  pupils  during  a  summer  excursion  of  several  weeks,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  regular  school  work  by  a  more  direct  study  of  nature. 

In  many  other  ways  the  exhibits  showed  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  the 
public  schools  of  America  toward  introducing  nature  study  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  and  cultivating  in  the  pupils  habits  of  careful  observation  and 
experiment.  After  discovering  important  truths  for  themselves  they  are  required  to 
describe  and  interpret  what  they  have  discovered.  One  of  the  best  results  of  this 
method  is  that  it  gives  them  a  real  interest  in  the  language  work  involved  and  helps 
greatly  in  developing  their  power.of  expression.  They  are  also  required  to  make 
simple  sketches  to  illustrate  their  notes  and  compositions.  This  fixes  in  their  minds 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  and  gives  them  an  additional  means  of  expression. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  in  allowing  the  average  teacher  to  attempt  to  cor- 
relate language  work  and  drawing  with  science,  literature,  history,  and  mathematics. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  of  pupils*  work,  particularly  from  Western  States,  served  to 
emphasize  this  point.  It  seemed  as  if  certain  teachers  who  attempted  correlation 
had  lost  their  sense  of  proportion  and  allowed  pupils  to  devote  far  more  time  and 
attention  to  drawings  than  to  the  subject-matter  they  were  intended  to  illustrate. 
A  two-hour  sketch  is  out  of  place  on  a  fifteen-minute  problem  in  arithmetic.  It  may 
be  that  this  error  is  not  as  widespread  as  the  exhibits  would  seem  to  indicate,  and 
that  the  material  shown  was  prepared  for  exhibition  purposes  instead  of  being  regu- 
lar school  work.  At  any  rate  such  exhibits  were  open  to  criticism,  for  if  they  were 
really  representative  they  showed  badly  arranged  work,  and  if  not  they  should 
never  have  been  sent  to  the  Exposition. 

The  exhibits  of  form  study  and  drawing  were  important  features  in  every  State 
section.  They  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  space,  not  because  they  were  of  ' 
superior  excellence,  nor  because  this  subject  is  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  every 
grade  of  public  school  work,  but,  in  most  cases,  simply  because  they  were  more  easily 
mounted  and  more  showy  than  other  school  products.  However,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  admirable  work  exhibited,  and  nearly  every  current  method  of  teaching  draw- 
ing was  shown  in  one  place  oranother.  In  the  New  Jersey  exhibit,  for  example,  there 
were  five  cases  of  pupils'  drawings  placed  side  by  side,  each  showing  the  results  of  a 
different  system. 

The  system  most  fully  represented  in  the  public  school  section  was  the  Prang.  In 
a  central  location  was  the  ^Mdeal  exhibit"  arranged  by  the  Prang  Company.  It 
contained  a  typical  scries  of  models  and  exercises  intended  to  show  a  complete  course 
in  geometrical,  constructive,  and  decorative  drawing.  Many  of  the  neighboring 
State  exhibits  served  to  show  by  means  of  pupils'  work  to  what  extent  schools  had 
succeeded  in  applying  this  system. 

The  exhibit  of  pupils'  written  work  consisted  of  daily  exercises,  stich  as  composi- 
tions, dictations,  and  laboratory  notes;  of  monthly  and  annual  examinations,  and 
of  occasional  productions  of  all  kinds.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  latter  were  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  Exposition,  and  were  revised  and  copied  until  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  they  really  represented.  They  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
corresponding  French  exhibits.  A  single  volume  sent  from  Paris  by  one  of  the 
6cole8  ^l^mentaires  maybe  taken  as  typical  of  the  French  method  of  showing  pupils' 
work.     It  contained  all  of  the  written  exercises  of  a  certain  boy  from  the  time  he 
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entered  school,  at  6  years  of  ago,  until  lie  left,  eight  years  later.  First  there  was  a 
picture  of  him  taken  when  he  entered  and  a  preface  written  hy  his  teacher  to  help 
readers  to  interpret  the  work  which  followed.  Then  came  exercises  and  examinations, 
grouped  to  show  his  progress  from  year  to  year  and  to  illustrate  the  snccessive  stops 
in  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  methods  nsed  in  teaching.  There  were  in  the 
exercises  frequent  corrections  made  by  the  teacher,  and  on  the  examination  papers 
were  the  original  marks,  showing  what  credit  the  pupil  received.  There  were  also 
copies  of  his  record  throughout  tl'e  eight  years  and  of  the  certificate  he  received  at 
graduation,  together  with  his  photograph  taken  at  14.  Ho  was  said  to  be  a  boy  of 
no  more  than  average  ability,  but  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exhibit 
whether  or  not  this  is  true,  because  the  volume  represents  not  one  student  entering 
into  unequal  competition  with  others,  but  an  individual  steadily  developing  his  fac- 
ulties and  striving  to  improve  on  his  own  previous  work.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  attend  school  in  the  same  place  for  eight  years  and  that  all  of  his  work  should 
be  preserved  in  order  to  make  this  exhibit  possible.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is 
likely  to  obtain  in  a  rapidly  growing  community,  and  therefore  a  similar  American 
exhibit  would  bo  difficult  to  prepare.  The  fundamental  principle  involved,  viz,  the 
competition  of  the  pupil  not  with  his  classmates,  but  with  himself,  is,  however,  one 
that  wo  could  easily  adapt  to  American  conditions,  and  thus  provide  for  a  better 
guuge  of  the  efficiency  of  our  school  work  than  was  found  in  some  exhibits  at  the 
Fair. 

Many  teachers  who  studied  the  school  exhibits  seemed  to  foel  that  work  in  their 
own  grade  was  the  most  important  part  for  them  to  see.  They  gave,  therefore,  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  educational  exhibits  and 
confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  work  which  was  directly  comparable  to  their 
own.  This  may  have  been  the  best  plan  for  teachers  whose  visit  to  the  Fair  was  so 
short  that  they  could  devote  but  little  time  to  school  exhibits,  bnt  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  There  were  some  who  did  not  feel  any  interest  in  the  exhibits 
from  other  grades.  If  our  schools  should  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  certain  of  the 
lower  schools  in  Germany,  viz,  of  promoting  the  teacher  with  the  pupils,  it  would 
result  in  giving  many  of  the  teachers  a  wider  range  of  interests,  and  thus  in  stimn* 
latiug  them  to  seek  helpful  suggestions  in  the  work  of  every  school  grade. 

Amoug  the  World's  Fair  visitors  there  were,  of  course,  many  teachers  who  took 
the  broad  view  of  education  and  were  inclined  to  study,  as  far  as  their  time  would 
permit,  each  educational  exhibit.  Among  them  none  appeared  to  be  more  interested 
in  all  that  the  schools  had  sent  than  the  kiudergartners.  They  wanted  to  see,  not 
only  exhibits  representing  the  work  of  kindergartens  and  training  classes,  but  also 
exhibits  showing  whether  or  not  the  seeds  planted  in  a  ** child  garden"  are  given 
opportunity  to  grow  in  later  school  life;  whether  music  is  continuea  through  every 
grade;  whether  the  skill  acquired  in  the  occupations  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  an 
uninterrupted  course  in  mauual  training;  whether  the  development  of  a  love  for 
nature  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all  school  work,  and  whether  the  social  instinct 
which  leads  the  kindergarten  child  to  recognize  that  he  is  only  one  among  many 
continues  to  be  fostered  by  the  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences.  They  found 
indications  that  in  certain  places  nearly  all  of  these  questions  could  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  in  many  others  they  could  not. 

The  real  kindergarten  exhibits  (as  contrasted  with  the  exhibits  representing  kin- 
dergarten features  in  primary  schools)  were  not  very  numerous,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  showing  the  results  of  this  early  work  the  best  of  them  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  one  exception  to  this  statement  was  the  active  exhibit  in  tho 
Illinois  Building.  There  every  day  a  group  of  well-equipped  teachers  conducted  a 
model  kindergarten,  that  showed  to  thousands  of  people  during  the  summer  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  happy  school  life.  Visitors  were  admitted  to  a  low  gallery  at  one 
eud  of  the  room  and  were  requested  not  to  talk  while  there.  The  children  were 
brought  from  their  homes  to  the  Fair  each  morning  in  an  omnibus,  and  during  tho 
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session  they  took  part  in  the  plays  and  games,  the  songs  and  occnpations— in  every- 
thing that  is  characteristic  of  a  trne  kindergarten — withont  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  visitors  or  to  the  many  distractions  aronnd  them.  It  \ra«  a  most  strik- 
ing illnstration  of  the  inflnence  exerted  hy  a  teacher  who  can  make  the  school  work 
interest  her  pnpils.  There  were,  in  addition  to  the  exhibits  sent  by  kindergartens 
and  training  classes,  several  representing  mannfacturers  of  kindergarten  snppliee. 
Each  of  these  three  classes  of  exhibits  was  of  great  value  to  teachers  directly  con- 
nected with  the  work,  hnt  to  the  average  visitor  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  give  very 
clear  or  accurate  ideas.  There  was,  however,  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery,  one  kin- 
dergarten exhibit  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  was  sent  by  the  city 
of  Rochester,  and  contained,  in  addition  to  a  large  amonnt  of  material  for  teaching 
and  01  work  done  by  pnpils,  a  series  of  thirty  photographs  showing  a  kindergarten 
in  session.  These  had  been  enlarged  from  kodak  pictures  taken  by  an  artist  who 
spent  a  day  in  one  of  the  public  kindergartens,  sitting  among  the  children  and  tak- 
ing a  picture  whenever  he  had  a  good  opportunity.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
photographs  representing  nearly  every  important  feature  of  the  daily  kindergarten 
programme. 

In  this  discussion  of  public  school  and  kindergarten  exhibits  the  writer  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  plan  as  in  previous  articles,  and  has  merely  tried  to  point  out  some 
features  oi  the  educational  section  that  were  worthy  of  study,  leaving  it  to  the 
specialists  m  each  department  to  estimate  relative  values. 

SOME  ECHOES  FROM  THE  EXPOSITION. 

[By  a  correspondent  of  Education.] 

New  ideals  are  the  heralds  of  progress,  and  teachers  will  come  far  short  of  their 
privilege  if  they  fail  to  carry  a  new  impulse  for  higher  and  better  work  into  our 
educational  life  as  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  sight  of  works  of  art  and  industry  stimulates  and  creates  a  genius  to  make 
them ;  so  with  the  "show  work  "  of  the  nations  and  their  schools  in  the  educational 
exhibit.  The  art  display  of  the  Centennial  of  1876  gave  us  art  ideals  we  had  never 
possessed,  ushered  in  the  American  renaissance,  and  mainly  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  unique,  varied,  and  rich  United  States  collection  of  gems  and  masterpieces  at 
Chicago. 

Like  other  parts  of  the  Fair,  the  educational  display  is  certainly  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  in  human  history,  and  our  schools  must  gain  immensely  if  we  set  about  the 
task  in  earnest.  One  has  noted  the  mechanical  excellencies  alone,  and  this  is  not  to 
he  despised;  another  noted  the  exquisite  taste,  Aesthetics,  and  ethics  of  education; 
and  others  still,  thenatnral  freedom  and  intuitive  grasp  of  truth,  of  which  the  most 
accurate  chirography  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  sensible  dress.  Some  are 
enriched  in  hand,  some  in  intellect,  and  some  in  soul;  but  all  are  enriched  in  power 
to  achieve  and  to  do. 

For  the  next  few  years  these  new  ideals  must  be  tested  by  experience  and  adapted 
to  existing  conditions  and  ideals,  and  what  the  gain  will  be  can  scarcely  be  con- 
jectured. While  the  genus  will,  no  doubt,  be  cosmoiyolitism,  certainly  no  prophet 
can  foretell  the  species. 

Our  public  school  system,  college  system,  and  university  system  are  waiting  to  be 
welded  or  perhaps  organized  into  one  truly  national  system  that  will  proceed  from 
kindergarten  to  university  step  by  step  and  giade  by  grade,  without  hiatus  or 
duplication. 

With  a  system  of  universities  like  a  system  of  national  banks,  public  works,  etc., 
established  in  every  State  and  on  a  common  basis;  with  a  national  department  of 
education  in  charge  of  a  comi)etent  cabinet  oflBcer  and  on  a  par  with  our  other  great 
social  institutions;  with  Washington,  the  acknowledged  society  and  civic  center, 
also  the  educational  center,  reaching  out  to  every  State,  and  within  and  under  the 
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jnrisdiotion  oi  tbe  same  touching  every  stage  of  intellectaal  growth — nniTersity, 
professional,  and  technical  schools,  colleges,  high  schools,  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  and  kindergartens — the  saving  woald  be  immense  in  time,  money,  and 
energy,  and  the  gain  in  thus  enabling  the  nation  to  adapt  education  to  the  genius  of 
the  American  people,  industrial,  commercial,  etc.,  and  in  advancing  the  standard  of 
culture  uniformly  would  be  practically  incalculable.  Every  heart  throb  of  our  edu- 
cational life  would  pulsate  in  every  artery  and  part,  however  remote. 

To  change  the  point  of  view  let  us  leave  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  and  the  math- 
ematical accuracy  and  military  grace  of  Berlin,  Austria,  and  Canada,  the  freer 
nativism  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia,  the  public  school  naturalness  and  neat- 
ness, especially  of  some  of  our  Western  States,  and  step  down  to  the  Anthropological 
Building,  or  just  over  the  way  to  the  Government  Building.  Museums  within  a 
museum  and  again  within  a  museum !  All  models  of  perfection  in  every  appoint- 
ment! What  a  quickening  interest  and  enthusiasm  the  sight  of  them  awakens! 
Not  an  interest  to  be  lost  in  the  getting,  but  a  sort  of  inspiration  that  comes  along 
with  fresh  new  truth  Just  from  the  mine  and  mint.  Plans  partly  developed  often 
fail  from  want  of  a  suggestive  model  or  ideal;  but  here  models  to  complement  any 
ideal  are  on  exhibition  ready-made. 

We  have  a  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  National  Museum,  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed ;  but  its  very  excellence  pleads  for  a  national  system  of  museums — pleads 
for  a  museum  and  library  for  every  city  and  town  of  5,000  and  more  people,  where 
all  can  go,  nonschool-going  as  well,  and  drink  in  the  truths  of  history,  the  facts  of 
science,  and  the  beauties  of  art.  The  cabinet,  so  serviceable  just  now  in  the  public 
schools,  private  collections,  and  college  and  university  collections  are  good  begin- 
nings; but  their  number  and  equipment  must  be  increased  many  fold.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  special  fund  or  appropriation  and  State  or  national  control.  We  are 
using,  and  using  well,  mechanical  aids  and  apparatus,  and  this  equally  valuable  aux- 
iliary of  nature  and  art,  even  though  it  be  extinct,  nature  asks  for  its  rightful 
place.  History  first  hand  can  be  learned  from  things  historical  only,  science  from 
science  materials,  and  art  from  art  works.  If  the  best  can  not  be  had  at  once,  and 
for  the  askinjr,  at  least  something  vastly  better  than  nothing  is  possible  with  every 
teacher  and  school. 

The  American  teacher  is  a  very  accommodating  personage.  He  always  has  vast 
opportunities  before  him,  too.  He  can  always  wait  and  patiently  labor.  Every 
community,  village,  and  city  has  within  its  bounds  the  materials  for  a  good  begin- 
ning in  mineralogy,  natural  history,  archu'ology,  or  history  and  anthropology,  if 
someone  would  start  the  movement  and  set  the  project  on  foot  by  collecting  the 
scattered  materials,  relics,  manuscripts,  etc.,  and  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  present  every-day  life.  He  can  collect  legend  and  anecdote  also,  and  if 
no  better  housing  of  the  project  is  available  take  it  to  the  school,  the  village  or  city 
hall ;  anywhere  rather  than  not  to  make  a  start  at  all.  Teachers  know  only  too 
well  that  most  cities  have  nothing  of  the  kind  and  that  many  smaller  cities  do  not 
have  a  general  library  even.     Here  is  a  bright  opportunity  for  works  that  will  tell. 

One  more  thought,  some  of  the  States  have  alrea<ly  by  law  provided  for  "free  text- 
books,*' apparatus,  and  other  needful  appliances,  and  report  it  a  great  saving  and 
wise  economy.  Why  would  it  not  then  be  still  better  economy  and  more  practical 
to  make  the  provision  national  ?  With  our  schools  supplied  and  equipped  as  a  work- 
shop with  all  needed  tools  and  helps,  ample  in  quantity  and  variety  and  suitable  in 
quality,  always  ready  for  use,  the  best  would  be  possible.  The  saving  in  money- 
would  give  all  schools  the  more  needful  appliances  now  enjoyed  by  city  and  grade*! 
schools  only.  But,  say  yon,  the  echo  has  a  fading  sound,  is  rather  dim  or  distant. 
Be  it  so.  Yet,  standing  by  the  Children's  Building  in  the  twilight,  a  reverberating 
sound  forced  its  way  to  the  ear  and  across  the  tiny  sea  between  this  children's  par- 
adise and  the  palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  echoes  seemed  to  be  repeating,  over  and 
over,  in  a  playful  and  impressive  music.  Was  it  an  echo  or  only  the  night  wind 
calling  to  the  dawn  f 
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WORLD'S  EDUCATIONAL  i;XHIBITS. 
By  Will  8.  Monroe,  in  Boston  Jonmal  of  Education. 

I.  The  purpose  of  the  present  series  of  articles  is  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the 
educational  exhibits  from  the  different  States  and  countries.  The  field  is  large  and 
the  task  correspondingly  difficult,  in  a  sense,  the  entire  exhibit  is  educational ;  but 
the  articles  which  are  to  follow  wili  deal  solely  with  the  exhibition  of  school  work 
and  appurtenances.  All  expressions  of  values  and  all  criticisms  of  defects  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writer.  Because  of  the  extent  of  the 
field,  the  articles  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  exhibits  from  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

New  England  is  represented  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  by  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  nnd  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  having  sent  no 
educational  work  for  exhibition.  Massachusetts  very  naturally  leads  in  the  char- 
acter and  size  of  her  exhibit.  Indeed,  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  American  States.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  better, 
and  a  happier  choice  could  scarcely  have  been  made  for  the  superintendent  than  Mr. 
George  E.  Gay. 

The  first  important  section  is  that  devoted  to  the  kindergarten,  Boston,  Brookliue, 
Springfield,  Somerville,  and  Ilolyoke  furnishing  large  quantities  of  work  done  by 
pupils  in  these  schools.  In  the  primary  department,  Chelsea  exhibits  some  inter- 
esting photographs  of  Superintendent  Davis's  method  of  teaching  reading.  These 
represent  nine  different  steps  in  learning  to  read  and  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
Another  series  of  photographs  represents  the  work  in  language.  The  State  course 
in  drawing  for  a  period  of  three  years  is  fully  represented.  Springfield  sends  one  of 
the  most  complete  exhibits  iu  drawing,  and  the  work  reflects  great  credit  on  the  city 
and  Miss  Luella  E.  Fay  (now  Mrs.  Maynard),  the  late  supervisor  of  drawing.  The 
best  work  in  clay  modeling  comes  from  Boston  and  Quincy.  A  surprise  to  all  inspect- 
ors of  the  Boston  school  work  is  the  fact  that  no  work  is  done  with  pen  and  ink 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  school  course.  That  the  children  lose  by  the  con- 
tinned  use  of  pencil  is  evidenced  by  the  comparison  in  grades  above  the  third  of  the 
penmanship  of  Boston  with  that  of  other  cities  where  writing  with  pen  is  earlier 
introduced.  Some  ^interesting  work  iu  the  form  of  observation  lessons  comes  from 
Boston.  These  lessons  consist  of  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  frog,  grasshopper, 
crab,  dragon  fly,  and  other  typical  forms  of  animal  life.  Most  of  the  work  in  elemen- 
tary science  from  the  Somerville  schools  is  excellent. 

In  the  grammar  department,  Brookliue  exhibits  some  sixth-year  botany  work 
which  is  unusually  strong  and  a  study,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  domestic 
economy  which  classifies  the  foods  and  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  their 
preparation.  The  original  compositions  from  Chelsea  are  well  written  and  well 
illustrated.  Lawrence,  Worcester,  and  Brookliue  show  lines  of  local  study  in  plants, 
minerals,  and  insects.  The  compositions  and  drawings  which  illustrate  historic 
ornament  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grammar  grade  pupils  of  Springfield  are  both 
creditable  and  unique,  and  the  extended  exhibit  of  work  in  arithmetic,  under  Super- 
intendent Balliet,  from  the  same  city  is  unexcelled. 

The  exhibit  of  high  school  work  in  Massachusetts  is  one  of  its  strongest  depart- 
ments, an  1  the  work  of  the  Boston  high  schools  is  the  best.  The  papers  in  English 
are  uniformly  good,  and  some  superior  work  is  exhibited  illustrating  the  study  of 
chemistry.  Maiden  also  offers  some  excellent  work  in  chemistry.  The  pupils  are 
given  a  series  of  thirty-six  problems  to  solve  by  laboratory  methods.  Cases  show 
the  results,  and  notebooks  and  drawings  show  the  equations  and  processes.  The  pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  which  illustrate  a  series  of  lectures  and  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity in  the  Maiden  high  school,  are  very  creditable.  The  flora  of  Berkshire 
County  is  carefully  worked  up  by  the  pupils  of  the  Pittsfield  high  school,  and  the 
ED  93 31  r  nnalr> 
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original  sketches  of  the  pupils  in  the  Holyoko  high  school  show  careful  training  in 
free  sketching.  Au  interesting  feature  of  the  Salem  high  school  exhibit  is  the  local 
history  of  that  vicinity.  The  sketches  wore  all  written  and  the  photographs  all 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  high  echool.  Tho  work  from  the  Westfield  high  school 
was  not  prepared  for  exhibition,  but  was  tho  regular  daily  work  of  the  pupils. 
Worcester  also  exhibited  the  reguhir  drawing  books  of  tho  pupils. 

An  important  section  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  is  tho  work  in  manual  training. 
Boston  exhibits  three  lines  of  work — tho  Eliot  course,  which  in  some  features  is  not 
unlike  tho  work  from  Springliola;  the  Larsson  sloid  course,  consisting  of  thirty- 
one  models  and  covering  four  school  years ;  and  tho  Eddy  course,  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  sloid  and  Russian  systems.  Tho  exhibit  in  manual  training  from 
Springfield  is  in  most  respects  excellent.  Tho  wood  carving  and  the  work  in  iron 
are  better  tban  similar  lines  from  other  schools,  although  tho  B.  M.  C.  Durfeo  high 
school  at  Fall  River  exhibits  some  goo<l  pieces  of  wood  turning.  Tho  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  deaf  has  a  good  line  of  woodwork  on  exhibition.  Tho  Ling  system 
of  gymnastics  is  illustrated  by  photographs  in  seventy-two  different  positions,  and 
the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  by  a  similar  series  of  photographs  showing 
tho  different  movements  of  the  system. 

There  are  some  unique  features  about  the  exhibit  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Worcester.  One  of  these  is  the  collection  of  opinions  of  former  students  on  the 
comparative  usefulness  of  the  different  lines  of  training  given  them  at  the  school. 
Each  pupil  in  this  echool  is  assigned  one  order  of  plants  which  she  is  expected  to 
study  during  her  course  and  report  as  fidly  as  possible  at  graduation,  and  these 
reports  give  great  encouragement  to  the  future  study  of  local  systematic  botany. 
The  individual  laboratories  constructed  and  used  by  the  students  in  tho  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Bridgcwater  reach  tho  high -water  mark  of  modern  teaching  and  reflect 
corresponding  credit  on  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  the  head  of  tlie  science  department. 

Tho  Massachusetts  exhibit,  altliougn  one  of  the  largest,  is  one  of  tho  easiest  to 
study,  not  simply  because  of  its  excellent  classiticatiou,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
introductory  exijlauatious  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  tho  bound  volumes  of  written 
work. 

Harvard  University  has  a  very  full  exhibit  of  charts  and  apparatus,  illustrating 
more  especially  the  work  of  her  scientific  departments.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for 
some  charts  refeiTing  to  the  work  of  the  department  of  education.  Tho  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  has  the  best  graphic  charts  to  be  fonnd  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  liberal  arts.  The  theses  of  the  class  of  1892  are  exhibited  entire,  and  many 
of  these  are  illustrated  by  elaborate  drawings.  Amherst,  Tufts,  and  Williams  col- 
leges have  a  good  line  of  photographs  and  charts,  and  Clark  University  presents  a 
strong  array  of  publications  which  emanate  from  that  institution.  The  women*s 
colleges  of  Massachusetts — Wollcsley,  Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke — have  a  good  ex- 
hibition of  buildings  and  teaching  appliances;  and  the  International  Institute  for 
Ciirls  in  Spain  and  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople — both  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts— exhibit  examination  papers  and  industrial  work 
done  by  their  pupils. 

Connecticut  is  represented  chiefly  at  the  educational  exhibit  by  the  work  of  a 
half  dozen  of  her  larger  cities.  That  of  Now  Haven  is  uniformly  good.  The  coordi- 
nation of  langnage  drawing  and  literature  is  better  than  much  of  similar  work 
found  in  the  Massachusetts  exhibit.  Bridgeport  exhibits  a  scries  of  general  infojr 
mation  and  culture  charts  and  the  written  work  of  the  pupils  who  follow  this  coarse. 
There  are  some  good  descriptions  and  colored  drawings  of  c(donial  flags  in  tho  Water- 
bury  exhibit  and  some  very  fair  illustrations  of  the  historical  work  at  Stamford. 
Now  Britain  sends  a  large  exhibit  from  her  State  normal  school,  the  most  striking 
features  of  which  seem  to  be  the  work  in  drawing  and  color  and  the  nature  studies. 
Tho  State  normal  school  at  Willimantic  illustrates  very  forcefully  the  possibilitios 
in  tho  line  of  homemade  apparatus.     Bristol  contributes  a  rather  unique  volume. 
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It  consisto  of  drawn  figures  dressed  in  clothes  mado  hy  the  children.  There  are  a 
score  or  more  figures  and  representing  national  characteristics,  as  Our  Sailor  Boy, 
The  German  Peasant,  etc.  Yale  University  has  a  very  extended  collection  of  bromide 
prints  of  buildings,  laboratories,  and  class  rooms. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Connecticut  exhibit  is  the  bookcase  containing  a 
complete  set  of  the  educational  writings  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford — by 
common  consent  the  most  complete  and  valuable  series  of  books  on  education  to  bo 
found  in  any  language.  The  collection  includes  the  thirty-one  volumes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  more  than  twenty  volumes  of  treatises  on  educational 
subjects,  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  and  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instruction,  both  of  which  he  edited,  as  well  as  his  annual  rcpoi-t*  as  State  superin- 
tendent of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. The  collection  also  includes  over  eight  hundred  pamphlets  on  education 
which  were  edited  and  printed  by  Dr.  Barnard.  This  entire  collection  is  a  monument 
to  the  zeal  and  scholarship  of  a  great  educational  leader. 

The  best  work  in  the  Rhode  Island  exhibit  comes  from  Pawtucket,  and  consists 
mainly  in  related  work  in  language  and  elementary  science.  The  pen  drawings 
which  illustrate  the  same  are  in  some  instances  excellent.  Several  of  the  bound 
volumes  from  the  Pawtucket  high  school  are  also  strong.  Pictures  cut  from  illus- 
trated papers  seem  to  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  primary  language  work  in  Prov- 
idence. Newport  exhibits  the  work  that  is  being  done  with  nature  studies,  but  in 
the  matter  of  expression  the  papers  are  not  as  full  and  clear  as  those  from  Paw- 
tucket. Some  of  the  best  wood  carving  to  be  found  at  the  exhibit  comes  fi*om  the 
Friends'  School  at  Providence.  Some  good  work  in  iron  and  wood  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exhibit  of  the  I^ckanosset  School.  Designing  and  photographs  constitute  the 
chief  features  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  normal  school  exhibit.  Brown  University 
has  models  of  the  Lyman  Gymnasium  and  the  Ladd  Observatory,  and  Commissioner 
Stock  well  has  a  complete  set  of  the  annual  reports  on  exhibition. 

The  exhibits  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  not  especially  large.  Of  the 
former,  Lewiston  iias  the  fullest  exhibit,  the  best  features  of  which  are  the  pencil 
drawings  and  the  descriptions  of  hills.  Bath,  Rockland,  Gardiner,  Richmond,  Cam- 
den, Bangor,  Waterville,  and  Augusta  all  have  a  limited  amount  of  work  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  best  part  of  the  Bangor  work  is  the  illustrations  on  the  covets  of  the 
bound  volumes  of  written  work.  The  State  normal  schools  at  Farmington,  Gorham, 
and  Castine  all  send  photographs,  and  Farmington,  in  addition,  some  good  drawings 
and  written  papers.  The  New  Hampshire  State  normal  school  sends  a  full  line  of 
the  examination  papers  of  the  pupils.  The  written  exercises  in  vocal  music  from 
the  schools  of  Nashua  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  that  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  writer.  There  is  also  from  Nashua  some  strong  sovenih-year  language  work. 
The  language  work  from  Portsmouth  seems  also  good.  That  of  Littleton  is  based 
largely  upon  pictures.  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  is  represented  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire exhibit  by  photographs. 

II.  The  group  of  Middle  States—New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware— are  all  well  represented,  except  Delaware.  New  York  has  the  largest  exhibit, 
and  New  Jersey,  in  some  respects,  the  best.  The  New  York  State  exhibit  represents 
very  fully  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  Empire  State — the  institutions  man- 
aged by  the  regents,  as  well  as  those  managed  by  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, A  feature  of  the  New  York  exhibit  which  adds  materially  to  its  interest  is 
the  series  of  attractive  handbooks  given  to  visitors.  These  explain  very  fully  the 
aim  and  character  of  the  work  of  the  different  institutions. 

New  York  City  sends  the  largest  exhibit.  A  great  number  of  bound  volumes,  rep- 
resenting the  different  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  are 
submitted.  Ihere  seems  to  be  little  coordination  of  these  various  subjects,  and  the 
language  and  composition  work  of  the  lower  grades,  to  a  great  extent,  is  technical. 
There  are  several  volumes  of  language  work,  however,  from  the  manual  training 
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scbrols  wh*ch  are  qu*te  strong;  and  some  good  Boventb-year  work  in  geometry  is  to 
be  'onnd  in  the  New  York  City  exhibit. 

Buffalo  offers  photographs  of  her  papils.  The  sand  maps  made  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Cambridge  Union  School  are  better  than  most  similar  maps  that  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  sloid  work  of  the  girls  in  the  A-lbany  high  school 
seems  better  than  that  of  the  boys.  The  State  normal  school  of  Oswego  exhibits  a 
full  line  of  the  text-books  in  nsn,  as  well  as  the  books  written  by  the  alumni  and 
faculty.  An  interesting  phase  ol  the  work  in  psychology  from  Oswego  is  the  intro- 
spective essays,  in  which  the  students  tell  the  story  of  their  own  early  lives. 

The  school  of  pedagogy  connected  vith  tho  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
exhibits  some  graphic  charts  illustrating  tests  in  vertical  writing  and  in  ear-minded- 
ness  and  eye-mindedness ;  also  an  interest*ng  line  of  old  text-books  belonging  to 
Prof.  Jerome  Alien  and  used  in  the  historical  classes.  The  mechanical  drawings  and 
water  colors  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Rochester  are  strong,  and  the  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  presents  a  line  of  work  in  thin  wood, 
with  drawing  applications,  that  seems  both  ideal  and  practical.  This  institution 
has  solved  an  important  problem  in  the  invention  of  a  maiual  training  desk  cover, 
which  admits  of  the  regular  schoolroom  being  used  as  a  workshop.  Felix  Adler'a 
Workiugman's  School  has  a  good  exhibit  in  manual  training.  The  library  features 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  admirably  illustrated. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  makes  an  interesting  exhibit  in  maps, 
charts,  and  photographs,  as  do  also  Cornell  University  and  Columbia  College.  The 
exhibit  from  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  Bnilding  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  free-hand  drawings  of  casts,  still  life, 
sketches,  and  composition  studies  are  excellent.  The  original  designs  applied  to 
book  covers,  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  silk  goods,  and  draperies  evince  great  skill  and 
art  training.  The  normal  art  course,  under  Walter  S.  Perry's  direction,  is  in  every 
sense  a  splendid  educational  exhibit. 

Pennsylvania  i»  represented  chiefly  by  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Reading,  Harris- 
burg,  Allegheny,  and  the  colleges  of  the  State.  The  department  of  public  instruction 
has  a  full  sot  of  the  State  reports  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  aa  well  as  a 
very  complete  map  showing  the  educational  institutions,  both  elementary  and  higher, 
in  the  Keystone  State.  In  the  Philadelphia  exhibit  one  finds  some  ingenions  papers 
and  drawings  illustrating  historically  the  development  of  the  nation,  and  some  good 
pen-and-ink  drawings  from  the  girls  of  the  normal  school.  The  one  feature  of  the 
Philadelphia  exhibit  which  stands  out  strongest  is  the  manual  training  schools — the 
work  in  wood  and  iron  and  the  sewing.  The  possibilities  of  this  work  seem  very  great 
when  one  notes  the  various  forms  of  expression  which  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
call  to  their  aid.  One  finds,  for  instance,  the  electric  plant  which  the  pupils  have 
made  for  themselves,  applications  of  drawing  in  Greek  architecture  and  historical 
art,  graphic  illustrations  in  ancient  history  and  literature^  pattern  making,  design- 
ing of  calico,  and  economic  botany  studied  in  relation  to  the  native  woods.  Gar- 
ments are  made  by  the  girls  in  grades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  and  the  sewing 
throughout  seems  very  good. 

The  penmanship  in  the  Pittsburg  schools  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school  is 
good,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  there  is  some  good  language  work.  One 
fails,  however,  to  find  any  central  line  of  thought  as  the  basis  of  the  language  les- 
sons. There  are  some  creditable  applications  of  drawing  to  wood  carving,  and  a 
pretty  complete  exhibition  of  sloid  as  carried  on  in  one  school.  Alleghany  sends 
the  strongest  lino  of  language  work  from  Pennsylvania.  Geography  and  elementary 
science  furnish  the  materials  for  thought  expression,  and  pen  drawings  are  freely 
used  as  an  auxiliary.  The  language  work  from  Hazleton  consists  mainly  in  writing 
from  pictures,  while  that  from  Altoona  is  largely  descriptions  from  natural  objects. 
Chester  has  some  strong  compositions  on  the  native  woods  and  Titusville  some  good 
drawings  from  nature.    Harrisburg  has  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  work  in  drawing, 
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inclndiug  a  good  deal  of  work  in  designing  and  use  of  color.  The  State  normal 
schools  have  very  meager  exhibits.  The  school  at  Slippery  Rock  ha«  submitted  the 
fullest  line  of  work  done  by  pupils,  and  the  school  at  Millersville  has  a  very  credit- 
able display  of  lesson  i»lans,  schedules,  and  photographs. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  exhibits  an  interesting  piece  of  apparatus — a  dj'uamo 
for  electrolytic  work — designed  and  made  by  the  students.  Bryn  Mawr  College  for 
Women  exhibits  the  best  model  of  buildings  and  grounds  to  be  found  in  the  educa- 
tional exhibits,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  illustrates  very  fully  her  working 
laboratory  in  physiology.  The  giant  microtome,  designed  by  Dr.  Milton  J.  Greeman, 
attracts  very  general  interest.  The  dyed  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  yarns  from  Lehigh 
University  are  of  special  interest  to  the  students  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  chemi- 
cally pure  salts  prepared  by  students.  Girard  College  has  a  full  line  of  work  in 
wood  and  iron,  and  the  Ogontz  School  is  represented  by  a  good  series  of  photographs 
and  water-color  paintings. 

New  Jersey  has  solved  the  problem  of  economy  of  space.  Her  exhibit  is  compact 
and  satisfactory,  and  represents  a  wide  range  of  educational  interests.  The  State 
normal  school  exhibit  is  one  of  the  best.  The  music  cbnrts  made  by  the  teachers  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Trenton  are  unique.  The  pen  drawnigfi  from  the  New  Bruns- 
wick high  school  are  interesting,  as  are  also  the  zoological  drawings  froui  Jersey 
City.  Some  of  the  best  language  work  comes  from  Plainfield,  and  the  best  clay 
modeling  from  Morristowu.  Camden  sends  from  her  fifth  grade  a  varied  liue  of 
work  in  tin — cups,  dippers,  pans,  funnels,  etc.  The  wood  carving  from  Montclair 
and  South  Orange  is  excelleut.  The  exhibit  from  the  State  normal  school  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  papers  submitted  by  the  classes  m  the  history  of  education  and 
psychology  show  healthy  lines  of  study.  In  the  latter  subject  no  text-book  is  used. 
The  students  are  given  problems  and  experiments,  the  results  of  which  form  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  pen  and  language  work  of  the  model  school 
is  uniformly  good.  A  very  pretty  and  costly  piece  of  work  in  the  New  Jersey  exhibit 
is  a  largo  satin  map  of  the  State  made  by  the  students  of  the  Institute  of  the  Holy 
Angels  at  Fort  Lee.  Princeton  University  submits  3,000  volumes  written  by  gradu- 
ates and  officers  of  that  institution,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  that  have  been  writteu.  There  is  also  from  Princeton  a  very  satis- 
factory series  of  photographs  of  the  student  life — social,  literary,  religious,  and 
athletic. 

III.  But  few  of  the  States  of  the  South  are  represented  at  the  educational  exhibit. 
Texas,  which  is  doing  so  much  for  her  schools,  sent  nothing.  The  best  exhibit  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  liue  is  that  of  Arkansas,  67  towns  of  that  State  having  con- 
tributed something  to  the  exhibit.  There  are  57  bound  volumes  from  Little  Rock, 
one-third  of  which  is  the  work  of  colored  children.  Photographs  of  all  the  white 
and  all  the  colored  school  children  of  the  city  accompany  the  display.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  making  outline  maps,  although  there  are  some  good 
descriptions  of  plants.  Fort  Smith  had  a  good  display  of  pen-and-ink  drawings 
from  the  high  school,  and  pencil  drawings  from  the  lower  grades.  The  pressed  and 
mounted  flowers  from  Hot  Springs  are  creditably  arranged,  and  the  photographs  of 
all  the  school  children  are  of  interest.  The  country  and  village  schools  exhibit  a 
great  amount  of  spelling  in  columns  and  technical  grammar,  but  the  ability  to  write 
good  English  is  uniformly  weak. 

The  better  part  of  the  Maryland  exhibit  comes  from  Baltimore.  Some  interesting 
graphic  charts  are  exhibited  showing  the  occupations  of  the  children  of  that  city. 
The  language  work  through  the  lower  grades  is  stiff,  but  the  penmanship  in  most 
instances  is  excellent.  There  is  some  very  good  work  in  wood  from  the  colored  man- 
ual training  school.  A  number  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  high  school  are  taken 
up  in  the  grammar  grades  of  moat  other  cities.  The  Baltimore  manual  training  school 
has  a  large  and  creditable  exhibit  of  work  in  wood  and  iron  and  several  comi>licated 
pieces  of  machinery.    The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  exhibits  some  suggestive 
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tables  showing  the  increase  of  physical  development  of  girls  after  six  months*  exer-^ 
else  in  the  Swedish  educational  gymnastics.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  a 
neat  display  of  photographs  and  publications.  One  is  impressed  with  the  range  of 
the  latter  in  the  higher  regions  of  intellectual  activity.  ^ 

In  bnlk  the  Florida  exhibit  is  not  small.  The  St.  Augustine  high  schools  show 
a  series  of  blue  prints  that  have  been  developed  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  The 
English  work  in  the  Jacksonville  high  school  scarcely  bears  comparison  with  middle- 
grade  granmiar  work  in  most  Northern  cities.  Much  of  the  language  work  through- 
out the  South  seems  to  bo  confined  to  technical  grammar.  The  geography  work 
centers  largely  about  map  questions,  and  these  too  often  of  no  importance.  In  some 
instances  the  teachers  have  added  introductory  prefaces  to  the  volumes  of  bound 
work  m  which  they  give  their  aims  and  methods.  One  teacher,  in  concluding  one  of 
these  prefaces,  writes:  "The  result  of  my  method  is  very  evident  and  in  many  cases 
surprising.  For  instance,  one  of  my  pupils,  just  entering  her  eighth  year,  began  the 
study  of  geography.  In  three  mouths'  time  she  could  from  memory  name  almost 
every  country  in  tbft  world  and  the  capital."  Another:  **I  have  a  pupil  of  15  who 
excels  anything  I  have  seen  in  city  schools.  She  can,  entirely  from  memory,  name 
every  country,  province,  and  state  in  the  world;  gi<'e  its  capital,  largest  city,  sea- 
port, principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes;  also  the  exports  and  imports  of  every 
country  of  any  importance.  She  knows  the  bays  and  gulfs  that  indent  the  coasts  of 
both  continents,  the  seas  and  their  location,  the  islands  and  their  situation."  Poor 
child! 

Kentucky  has  a  large  exhibit,  but  it  has  been  overloaded  with  red  and  blue  rib- 
bon—a fault  which  Kentucky  shares  in  common  with  at  least  a  half  dozen  Northern 
States.  The  largest  display  comes  from  the  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, which  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  inharmonious  combinations  of  colors.  Padu- 
cah  has  some  good  charcoal  drawing,  and  some  helpful  scrapbooks  for  teaching 
geography  and  history.  The  manual  training  work  from  Louisville  and  the  pen- 
manship from  some  of  the  colored  schools  in  Frankfort  are  both  good.  The  illus- 
trated number  work  that  one  finds  at  Ashland  is  along  the  line  of  better  objective 
teaching  in  the  primary  grades.  Comparing  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  tho  colored 
schools  with  that  of  tho  pupils  in  tho  white  schools,  one  is  sure  to  find  greater  uni- 
formity in  tho  case  of  the  latter.  The  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  colored  schools 
are  inuoU  more  likely  to  vary  than  in  the  schools  for  the  whites. 

IV.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  all  represented  with  large  and  creditable  dis- 
plays of  school  work.  The  three  largo  cities  of  Ohio— Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
Columbus — have  separate  booths,  while  tho  remaining  towns  of  the  State  eadiibit  in 
bulk.  One  tiling:  that  impresses  tho  inspector  of  the  Cleveland  exhibit  is  the  free- 
dom in  the  drawing  work.  It  may  in  some  instances  transgress  the  lesser  canons  of 
art,  but  it  is  always  free  and  expressive.  The  English  papers  from  tho  Cleveland 
high  school  aro  good  and  show  con.^derable  individuality,  but  the  English  of  tho 
English  papers  is  better  than  tho  English  of  the  history  papers  in  the  same  school. 
The  graphic  charts  from  Cleveland  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit,  and  one 
of  the  departures  noted  is  the  pedagogical  library.  Judge  Draper  has  been  able  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  city  library  by  which  the  pedagogical  books  have 
been  segregated  and  a  teachers'  reading  room  provided. 

Cincinnati  has  not  been  afraid  to  display  the  first  year's  work.  In  studying  the 
exhibit  of  this  city  the  impress  of  Dr.  White's  educational  doctrines  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  drawing  and  color  work,  which  follows  the  lines  given  by  Miss 
Sullivan  in  her  manuals,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  exhibit;  and  the  natural 
history  charts  in  water  colors,  made  by  the  girls  of  the  normal  school,  show  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  Columbus  has  also  exhibited  a  full  line  of  water-color  work  in 
the  high  school  and  somo  wood  carvings  from  the  fifth  grade,  which  seem  to  tho 
writer  unusually  meritorious.  The  high  school  at  Wapakoueta  has  prepared  a 
creditable  exhibit  of  native  woods;  and  some  fairly  good  written  work  comes  from 
the  smaller  towns. 
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Indiana,  lit©  Massftclinsetts,  haa  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a 
State  superintendent  of  educational  exhibits.  The  strength  of  the  Indiana  exhibit 
is  due  to  two  cities — ^Indianapolis  and  Laporte — although  some  of  the  counties 
make  creditable  showings.  At  Indianapolis  there  is  a  principle  which  undorli**s  all 
the  work  of  Hie  primary  grades;  it  is  the  coordination  of  all  the  school  work  in 
nature  stndies.  The  reading,  the  language,  the  drawing,  the  spelling,  the  form  study 
all  relate  to  the  development  and  expression  of  thought  in  connection  with  elementary 
science.  And  there  is  a  freedom  and  an  excellence  in  all  this  written  work  that  is 
delightful.  Standard  American  literature  is  similarly  treated  in  the  grammar  grades. 
Laporte  does  not  take  second  rank  in  the  quality  of  her  work,  although  the  method 
here  is  subjective  rather  than  objective,  as  at  Indianapolis.  The  development  of  social 
relationships  is  a  great  purpose  with  Dr.  Hailmann,  and  he  develops  it  admirably 
throughout  the  grades  of  his  schools.  Form  study  here,  to  some  extent,  takes  the 
place  of  plants  and  animals  as  the  center  of  thought  development,  although  the 
objects  in  nature  are  used,  and  to  great  advantage,  in  much  of  his  work.  The  social 
creative  work  with  tiles  and  paper  cutting  applies  very  happily  this  idea  of  Dr.  Hail- 
raann's.  In  both  the  language  and  the  drawing  one  is  impressed  with  the  work  at 
Laporte  as  with  that  of  Indianapolis  in  its  spontaneity.  There  is  little  work  below 
the  high-school  grades  in  technical  grammar,  but  there  is  great  clearness  and  freedom 
in  oil  the  written  work.  The  counties  of  Indiana  send  pretty  full  exhibits.  That 
of  Wayne  County  is  creditable  in  its  language  work,  and  that  of  Wabash  is  fairlj- 
good.  One  little  district  school — that  of  Miss  Delia  Brown — makes  a  g<>o<l  showing 
for  Marion  County.  The  town  of  Hammond  has  uniformly  fair  work  in  language 
and  drawing,  with  literature  as  the  basis,  and  La  Fayette,  in  her  illustrated  lan- 
guage work,  makes  a  creditable  display.  South  Bend,  Richmond,  and  Terre  Hauto 
scarcely  compare  with  the  smaller  towns  above  mentioned.  Set  questions  and 
answers  never  test  the  character  and  quality  of  good  work,  and  much  of  the  written 
work  from  these  towns  consists  of  answers  to  examination  questions.  Mrs.  Hail- 
mann has  a  very  full  exhibit  from  her  kindergarten  training  class  in  mat  weaving, 
paper  cutting,  etc.  A  profitable  feature  of  Mrs.  May  Weight  Sewell's  exhibit  is  the 
stenographic  reports  of  lessons  in  her  Classical  School  for  Girls  at  Indianapolis,  and 
these  not  revised.  Purdue  University  makes  a  very  large  exhibit,  especially  in  its 
mechanical  departments.  There  students  make  not  only  the  machinery  used,  but 
also  the  tools  with  which  the  machinery  is  made.  There  are  also  in  the  Indiana 
exhibit  photographs  and  g^phic  charts  from  the  State  normal  school  and  the  State 
university. 

Illinois  has  exhibited  in  her  own  State  building,  and  the  Cook  County  Noi-mal 
School  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Children's  Building.  Chicago  rightly  takes  a 
great  part  of  the  space  of  the  educational  exhibit.  In  drawing,  the  display  is 
strong,  but  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  entire  exhibit  can  scarcely  be  compared 
with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  or  the  spontaneity  with  that  of  Indianapolis  and 
Laporte.  The  language  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  unequal,  and  there  is  great 
diversity  in  penmanship.  The  science  work  in  the  high  schools,  as  manifested  by 
the  quality  of  the  drawings  and  the  character  of  the  written  work,  seems  very 
good,  and  there  are  some  excellent  eighth  grade  language  papers,  illustrated  with 
pen  drawings,  esjiecially  those  of  the  Franklin  School.  The  high  school  work  in 
language  from  Peoria  seems  proi>ortionately  better  than  that  of  the  lower  grades. 
Kewanee  has  a  full  line  of  work  in  elementary  science  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
grades.  The  work  in  elements-ry  science  and  language  from  Aurora  impressed  the 
writer  as  being  somewhat  better  than  similar  work  from  other  towns,  excepting, 
however,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  Galesburg  sends  several  elaborate  pieces 
of  woodwork — a  hatrock  and  a  bureau — as  the  fruit  of  her  manual  training  depart- 
ment. The  Morris  high  school  contributes  an  interesting  collection  of  geological 
specimens  representing  the  coal  flora  of  Illinois.  The  model  schoolroom,  fitted  up  by 
the  United  States  Furniture  Company  under  the  direction  of  State  Superintendent 
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Roaby  is  interesting  in  representing  the  ideal  of  an  experienced  schoolman.  The 
State  normal  schools  both  have  large  exhibits.  That  at  Carbondale  has  a  unique 
series  of  reading  charts  made  b}'  the  pupil  teachers ;  and  the  series  of  readers  made 
for  the  use  of  the  chihlren  in  teaching  fables,  stories,  and  poems  at  Bloomington 
are  equally  original  and  interesting.  The  University  of  Illinois  represents  very 
fully  all  her  departments,  with  emphasis  upon  the  engineering  courses;  and  the 
institutions  for  defective  classes — the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded— make  an  excellent  showing. 

The  exhibit  from  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  the  Children's  Building  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  student  of  education,  because  it  represents  some  of  the 
newer  lines  of  scliool  work.  The  papers  throughout  are  characterized  by  great 
freedom.  They  may  be  faulty  in  mechanism,  but  the  thought  to  be  expressed  is  not 
allowed  to  be  stifled  by  mechanical  forms.  Nature  study  forms  the  basis  of  a  large 
part  of  the  language  work,  although  literature,  geography,  and  history  are  earlier 
introduced  than  in  most  schools.  The  child  not  only  begins  to  draw  in  the  lowest 
grades,  but  Ilc  begins  as  well  to  color  his  drawings,  and  these  drawings  and  color- 
ings are  always  made  with  the  object  in  sight.  There  is  much  work  with  birds,  and 
the  work  is  good.  Historic  ornament  in  connection  with  teaching  history  fhrnishes 
some  excellent  papers.  Some  good  illustrated  number  work  comes  from  Mr.  Giffin's 
department;  and  many  of  the  maps  exhibited  by  the  geography  classes  are  of  a  supe- 
rior grade.  One  may  find  fault  with  the  penmanship  in  the  primary  grades,  which 
certainly  is  inferior  to  that  of  mo.st  school  work  from  the  cities,  but  if  Colonel  Parker 
succeeds  in  making  rapid  and  legible  writers  in  the  higher  grades  this  maybe  over- 
looked. 

V.  The  three  great  States  of  the  North  west— Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — 
are  all  represented  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts.  That  of  Michigan  does  not 
ineludesome  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State— Detroit,  for  instance;  and  the  exhibit 
from  Wisconsin  is  so  unfortunately  arranged  that  it  does  not  do  the  schools  of  the 
State  justice.  The  exhibit  from  Minnesota,  on  the  contrary,  is  superb — one  of  the 
very  best  to  be  found,  if  not  the  best. 

One-half  of  the  Wisconsin  exhibit  comes  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  great 
portion  of  this  display  represents  the  work  of  the  kindergartens  and  the  teaching  of 
German  Most  of  the  geography  work  consists  of  answers  to  set  questions.  The 
language  work  of  the  primary  grades,  in  some  instances,  is  better  than  that  of  the 
grammar  grades,  and  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  submits  some  language  papers  that 
are  very  creditable.  There  are  some  good  brush  studies  from  copies  made  by  the 
pupils  in  tlie  Milwaukee  high  school.  Racine  has  some  special  work  in  American 
authors  that  is  quite  good,  and  a  number  of  the  rural  schools  exhibit  pretty  full 
lines  of  their  work.  Downer  College,  of  which  Miss  Sabiu  is  president,  has  a  good 
display  of  photographs,  as  have  also  Beloit  and  Ripon  colleges.  The  State  normal 
schools  exhibit  in  alcove  together;  but  their  work,  like  that  of  the  State  in  general, 
lacks  good  arran«j:ement,  and  the  placing  of  the  color  studies  in  some  cases  is  unfor- 
tunate. The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  represented  by  a  goodly  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  charts. 

Michigan  has  a  pretty  large  exhibit,  but  it  does  not  represent  a  great  number  of 
schools.  Some  of  the  best  work  comes  from  Muskegon.  One  week's  work  in  ele- 
mentary science  forms  an  interesting  volume.  There  is  from  the  same  city  some  good 
illustrated  number  papers  and  a  full  line  of  kindergarten  work.  Some  of  the  paper 
pulp  maps  from  B.iy  City  are  skillfully  made,  and  the  illustrated  language  work  of 
the  sixth  grade  at  Grand  Haven  is  fairly  well  done.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
East  Saginaw  exhibit  is  a  set  of  photographs  including  all  the  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  English  work  from  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  is  good,  and  the  physics  note 
books  show  unusually  fine  applications  of  laboratory  methods.  The  State  normal 
school  has  a  display  of  drawings,  charts,  and  photographs,  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural college  makes  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  all  its  departments,  as  does  also  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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Bat  tho  great  oducational  exhibit  from  the  Northwest  comes  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Moat  of  the  cities  of  the  State  have  sent  full  lince  of  work;  but  the 
amount  and  excellence  of  the  work  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  throw  into  the 
shade  much  very  good  work  from  outside  of  the  twin  cities.  One  who  studies  the 
work  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  language  and  science,  geography  and  history, 
arithmetic  and  drawing,  manual  training  and  domestic  economy,  is  bound  to  con- 
clude that  these  two  cities  have  reached  the  highest  mark  of  American  education. 
The  display  of  both  cities  is  so  strong  that  one  is  not  inclined  to  determine  which  is 
the  stronger.  And  it  is  not  in  one  subject  or  two  subjects  that  these  cities  excel, 
but  in  all  the  subjects  that  they  pretend  to  teach.  The  excellence  of  the  work  is 
delightfully  uniform.  The  work  in  language  in  both  cities  clusters  about  elemen- 
tary science,  literature,  history,  and  geography,  and  drawing  is  always  advanta- 
geously used  to  illustrate  tho  written  work.  St.  Paul  exhibits  in  ten  panels  her 
system  of  manual  training,  and  Minneapolis  has  several  pieces  of  wood  carving  that 
arc  unexcelled.  Stillwater  also  has  a  number  of  pieces  of  good  wood  carving.  Wi- 
nona sends  a  unique  geographical  cabinet,  and  Duluth  some  good  relief  maps.  The 
State  normal  schools  at  Winona,  St.  Cloud,  Morehead,  and  Mankato  all  make  credit- 
able exhibits,  that  of  Winona  being  the  largest  and  strongest.  There  is  strength  and 
freedom  to  the  language  and  drawing  work  of  these  schools,  characteristics  which 
they  share  with  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Stillwater,  Winona,  and  many  of  the 
good  rural  schools.  Carleton  College,  St.  Olaf  College,  Ilamline  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  are  all  represented,  chiefly  by  photographs.  But  the  strength 
of  the  Minnesota  exhibit  rests  almost  wholly  on  the  work  of  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades. 

y  I.  The  exhibit  from  Missouri  is  large  and  on  the  whole  excellent.  Both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  the  best  part  of  it  comes  from  the  two  large  cities,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  The  kindergarten  display  from  St.  Louis  has  many  good  features,  as  have  the 
displays  of  primary  and  grammar  grade  work.  There  are  many  volumes  of  written 
work  which  are  beautifully  and  substantially  bound.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
the  St.  Louis  exhibit  is  the  illustrated  language  papers.  There  is  freedom  in  expres- 
sion, accuracy  in  mechanism,  and  beauty  in  execution  throughout.  Pen  drawings 
are  used  in  great  numbers  to  illustrate  written  papers,  and  they  are  well  used.  There 
are  many  good  exercises  in  history  and  biography  in  grades  as  low  as  the  third  and 
fourth.  Elementary  science  receives  considerable  attention  in  the  prhuary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  the  papers  and  drawings  from  one  of  the  colored  schools  seem 
better  than  those  of  a  corresponding  grade  in  one  of  the  white  schools.  Both  the 
colore<l  and  the  white  pupils  make  a  good  showing  in  high  school  work. 

Kansas  City  makes  an  admirable  showing  in  penmanship.  In  the  first  and  second 
ycarw,  at  least,  it  is  better  than  in  most  other  cities.  This  excellence  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  in  Kansas  City  begins  using  pen  and  ink  after  he  is  in 
school  four  months.  The  illustrated  language  papers  here,  as  in  St.  Louis,  are  unique 
and  strong,  especially  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  There  is  also  some  good  his- 
tory work  in  the  seventh  year.  The  language  work  of  the  colored  children  in  Kan- 
sas City  in  no  instance  approximates  that  of  the  white  children.  The  State  exhibit 
from  Missouri  is  good  because  the  exhibits  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  good. 
The  State  normal  schools  certainly  make  a  very  poor  showing,  their  academic  work 
being  much  below  the  grade  of  similar  lines  in  tho  high  schools  of  the  two  great 
cities. 

The  statistical  charts  and  diagrams  exhibited  by  Iowa  are  among  the  very  best, 
and  the  state  department  has  on  file  a  complete  set  of  its  reports  and  other  official 
docnraents.  Sioux  City  has  an  exhibit  that  is  interesting  and  rather  unusual— pho- 
nographic records  of  work  in  reading,  singing,  geography,  and  number.  The  oper- 
ator starts  the  machine  and  the  visitor  may  hear  a  Sioux  City  recitation  in  any  or 
all  of  these  subjects.  Clinton  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  illustrated  language  and  num- 
ber work,  and  some  of  it  is  good.     Some  of  the  geography  charts  from  Cedar  Falls 
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are  tvcII  made.  The  language  work  from  Des  MoIdcs  (East)  is  perhaps  the  best  sub- 
mitted, in  that  freedom  in  the  expression  of  thought  is  greater.  The  cooking  exhibit 
from  West  Des  Moines  is  very  good.  Several  of  the  rural  schools  send  full  lines  of 
photographs.  The  State  normal  school  is  represented  by  a  good  deal  of  homemade 
apparatus,  drawings  showing  the  development  of  the  synthetic  sound  system,  and 
some  good  written  lessons  in  science. 

Kansas  has  made  two  exhibits— one  in  her  State  building  and  one  in  the  depart- 
ment of  liberal  arts.  Topeka  exhibits  considerable  work  in  teehnical  grammar. 
Local  geography,  so  called,  is  early  introduced,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  rather  tedh- 
nical  character.  Writing  is  by  pen  and  ink  from  the  first,  and  the  penmanship  in 
consequence  is  excellent  throughout.  The  best  language  work  submitted  from 
Topeka  is  that  labeled  '' miscellaneous" — compositions  on  common  things.  Wichita 
has  a  pretty  full  exhibit  of  paper  cutting  and  folding  and  designing,  but  the  ccdor 
combinations  are  scarcely  more  than  fair.  Some  of  tlie  jiictorial  work  in  history  is 
unique,  the  dates  being  supplanted  by  pictures  on  outline  maps.  Writing  here,  as 
in  Topeka,  is  with  pen  and  ink  from  the  first,  and  the  results  in  the  first  and  sectmd 
years  are  admirable.  A  good  deal  of  the  language  work  consists  in  writing  from 
pictures  cut  from  papers,  with  little  effort  on  thopart  of  the  children  to  make  their 
own  illustrations.  Lawrence  has  the  best  illustrated  language  work.  The  same 
city  makes  considerable  use  of  free-hand  drawing.  Colored  picture  cards  form  th© 
basis  of  language  work  at  Leavenworth,  with  analyzing  and  diagraming  of  sentences 
as  low  as  the  fifth  grade.  The  district  schools  of  Greenwood  and  Doniphan  counties 
make  a  fairly  good  showing  in  their  written  work.  The  State  normal  school  of 
Kansas  makes  a  good  exhibit  in  its  laboratory  work  in  botany  and  homemade  appa- 
ratus in  physics.  There  are  some  clever  stanzas  of  doggerel  in  the  versification 
exercises  and  some  ingenious  charts  and  diagrams  in  the  work  in  English  literature. 
The  exhibit  of  North  American  animals  from  the  University  of  Kansas  is  large  and 
excellent,  and  the  agricultural  college  illustrates  pretty  fully  the  work  in  hoase- 
hold  economy  and  floriculture.  The  diagrams,  showing  the  relative  time  given  to 
each  subject  of  study,  are  full  and  interesting.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Olautbe  exhibits  some  good  written  work,  and  some  well- 
made  harncBs  from  the  iudustrial  department. 

The  Nebraska  exhibit,  in  size  at  least,  does  not  equal  the  Kansas  exhibit.  Omaha, 
the  largest  city,  sends  no  manuscript  work,  but  a  pretty  full  line  of  drawing  aad 
manual  training.  Nebraska  City  has  some  pretty  good  language  work,  and  Kearney 
some  well-prepared  music  exercises  in  the  tonic  sol-fa.  Beatrice  has  a  number  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  outdoor  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  pnpils.  The  ele- 
meutary  botany  and  the  drawings  from  Crete  are  for  the  most  part  good.  Pawnee 
has  made  a  valuable  collection  of  the  woods  and  vines  of  Nebraska  and  mounted 
these  for  teaching  purposes.  The  girls  of  the  Scribner  high  school  have  made  a 
pretty  silk  map  of  the  State,  and  a  good  drawing  of  the  Mason  School,  Omaha,  on  a 
marble  slab,  comes  from  oue  of  the  grammar  gra<le  boys  of  that  city.  The  Uni- 
veiHity  of  Nebraska  is  represented  by  photographs.  While  there  is  considerable 
good  work  from  Nebraska,  too  much  of  it  consists  of  answers  to  set  questions,  and 
such  answers  never  show  to  advantage  the  written  work  of  the  schools. 

VII.  The  Kocky  Mountain  States  exhibiting  school  work  at  the  Fair  are  the 
Dakota^,  Montana,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  North  Dakota  did  not  send 
a  largo  exhibit,  but  the  wonder  is  that  a  State  so  now  should  have  sent  any.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  town  and  district  schools,  considerable  paper 
cutting,  folding,  and  weaving,  and  some  good  pen  drawings.  South  Dakota*a  exhibit 
is  somewhat  larger.  It  includes  maps  showing  the  school  lands  and  buildings  and 
a  good  separate  exhibit  of  the  country  schools.  The  language  work  in  these  schools 
is  mostly  confined  to  exercises  in  technical  grammar.  Sioux  Falls  makes  the  folleat 
exhibit.  Aberdeen  exhibits  the  first  schoolhouse  (in  miniature)  built  in  South 
Dakota.  The  University  of  Dakota  has  a  number  of  photographs  and  a  type- 
written history  of  the  institution.  ^^  , 
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Excepting  Washington,  Montana  has  the  fullest  exhibit  of  the  new  States.  Tlie 
Helena  schools  have  a  pretty  good  line  of  pictorial  language  work  with  fables  as 
the  basis.  Tlie  slates  of  the  school  children  of  Anaconda,  containing  daily  exercises, 
have  been  photographed.  Stevensville  has  sent  a  large  papier-mach^  map  of  Mon- 
tana. Butte  shows  good  muscular  movement  i>enmanship  exercises.  The  exhibit 
from  Utah  occupies  three  small' alcoves,  and  is  classified  into  city  schools,  rural 
schools,  and  colleges.  The  best  work  from  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  drawing,  with  sev- 
eral good  pieces  of  sixth-year  language  work.  The  exhibit  from  the  rural  schools 
shows  better  penmanship  throughout  than  one  finds  in  similar  schools  of  other 
States.  The  Agricultural  College  and  the  University  of  Utah  are  both  represented 
in  the  exhibit  by  photographs  and  written  work.  Far-off  New  Mexico,  with  less 
than  6C0  teachers,  makes  an  exhibit.  East  Las  Vegas  has  prepared  a  histoi-y  of 
educational  work  in  that  section  covering  the  pcrio<l  of  the  beginnings  of  the  mis- 
sion fathers  down  to  the  present,  and  illustrated  it  with  photographs.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  place  in  permanent  form  the  labors  of  pioneers.  Silver  City  has 
some  relief  maps  that  are  not  without  credit,  Albuquerque  photographs  and  written 
work,  and  Raton  has  shipped  some  of  her  blackboards  with  the  pupils'  drawings 
thereon. 

But  the  pride  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — of  the  country,  for  that  matter — is  Colo- 
rado. Her  exhibit,  like  that  of  Minnesota,  has  been  arranged  with  great  taste,  and 
the  white  and  gold  of  the  woodwork  give  it  a  pleasing  setting.  The  state  depart- 
ment has  sent  complete  samples  of  the  records  and  publications.  The  relief  map  of 
Pike's  Peak  and  vicinity,  which  is  a  creditable  piece  of  workmanship,  was  made  by 
the  science  department  of  the  Colorado  Springs  high  school.  The  same  city  sends  a 
model  of  her  high  school,  and  a  most  suggestive  piece  of  geographical  apparatus, 
"  an  Indian  camp,''  the  work  of  a  third-year  class.  Denver — or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Deuvers — ^has  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  work  is  strong 
along  several  lines,  notably  drawing  and  music.  And  Denver  offers  something  strik- 
ingly new  in  the  way  of  exhibits — stenographic  reports  of  the  regular  school  exer- 
cises and  phonographic  records  of  the  work  in  music,  including  singing  at  sight,  the 
only  such  exercise  to  bo  foimd  among  the  exhibits.  The  stenographers  have  faith- 
fully reproduced  the  regular  lessons  given  in  the  Denver  schools,  and  these  repro- 
ductions reflect  great  credit  on  Superintendent  Grove  and  his  associates.  The 
library  feature  of  the  Denver  high  school  is  a  departure  that  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  many  other  cities.  Some  of  the  manual  training  work  from  Pueblo  schools  is 
good.  The  State  normal  school  at  Greeley  makes  an  excellent  showing  in  the 
exhibit  of  its  regular  work.  Science  is  made  prominent,  and  sloid  woodwork  is 
exhibited  from  all  grades.  The  illustrated  language  papers  throughout  are  good, 
and  the  tonic  sol-fa  exercises  show  what  is  being  done  in  music.  The  School  of 
Mines  and  the  Agricultural  College  are  both  represented  in  the  exhibit.  Taken 
altogether,  the  exhibit  from  Colorado  shows  what  intelligence  and  money  will  do  to 
build  up  a  system  of  schools  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time. 

VIII.  Persons  familiar  with  the  excellence  of  the  California  schools  are  not  a  little 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  best  educational  exhibit  from  the  Pacific  Coast  comes 
from  the  new  State  of  Washington.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  failure  of 
the  Golden  State  to  meet  the  expectation  of  her  friends :  First,  the  bad  arrangement 
of  the  work  sent;  and  second,  the  absence  of  school  work  from  San  Francisco  and 
several  other  of  the  larger  cities.  The  work  was  placed  in  the  California  Building 
because  of  the  appropriation,  which  made  it  possible  to  make  the  exhibit.  *  »  • 
San  Francisco  sent  nothing.  Los  Angeles  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  drawing. 
Neither  Sacramento  nor  Stockton  sent  any  school  work.  The  exhibit  from  Oakland 
is  the  largest  and  the  best.  It  compares  favorably  with  the  work  of  Eastern  cities. 
The  drawing  is  an  attractive  feature,  being  especially  strong  in  historic  ornament, 
with  a  good  sequence  of  industrial  drawing.  The  language  and  science  papers 
throughout  are  well  written  and  well  illustrated,  and  the  physiology  papers  from  the 
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grammar  grades  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atteution.  The  high  school  work  in 
Euglish  is  good,  and  there  are  some  unique  class  book  desigus  which  would  do 
credit  to  our  best  comic  journals. 

Nowhere  in  the  exhibit  is  them  better  work  from  a  village  school  than  that  sent 
from  Temescal.  It  is  strong  throughout  and  shows  correlation  and  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  modern  educational  theories.  The  language  work  is  by  all  odds  tho  beat 
from  California;  and  the  nature  studies,  the  water-color  sketches,  and  the  arith- 
metic papers  are  very  good.  Pasadena  sends  some  good  work  in  elementary  science 
and  grammar  grade  English,  and  Pomona  has  some  neatly  illustrated  papers  in 
literature.  The  language  lessons  written  from  pictures  in  the  district  schools  of 
Humboldt  County  are  good,  as  are  those  on  bees  from  Monterey  County.  The  spon- 
taneous drawings  from  Napa  are  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  Sonoma  County  makes 
a  very  full  and  creditable  exhibit.  The  music  from  San  Diego  is  very  good,  and 
the  compositions  on  musical  themes  excellent.  The  elementary  science  work  is 
technical,  but  the  history  papers  from  the  high  school  show  careful  work  in  that 
subject.  American  literature  is  the  basis  of  some  good  illustrated  language  work 
from  the  grammar  grades  of  National  City.  The  State  normal  school  at  San  Jose 
and  tlie  Cogswell  Manual  Training  School  at  San  Francisco  show  excellent  results 
in  niannal  training  and  related  subjects.  Mrs.  Cooper  sends  some  pretty  nature 
studies  in  water  colors  and  some  interesting  spontaneous  drawings,  and  the  Sli- 
ver Street  Kindergarten  an  excellent  series  of  drawing,  illustrating  *' Seven  Little 
Sisters."  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  the  University  of  California 
exhibit  photographs  of  their  buildings.  The  statistical  charts  from  the  different 
counties  give  a  good  deal  of  important  data^  and  there  are  many  relief  maps  from 
California,  some  of  them  good  and  many  of  them  bad.  The  district  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia make  a  better  showing  than  the  city  schools. 

The  children  of  Oregon  paid  for  the  State  exhibit  by  penny  collections.  The  Port- 
land high  school  sends  the  notebooks  of  the  pupils  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Rose- 
burg  has  some  ingenious  historical  maps  and  some  botanical  work  which  is  largely 
technical.  Astoria  aims  to  give  language  training  by  means  of  technical  grammar, 
but  the  results  are  not  flattering.  Mental  arithmetic  is  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Portland  and  at  the  Willamette  University.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  map  work  from 
Oregon,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  outline. 

Washington  has  made  a  very  pretty  exhibit,  and  the  three  large  cities — Seattle, 
Tacouia,  and  Spokane — have  all  sent  their  best  work.  It  has  a  good  place  in  the 
Washington  State  building  and  is  artistically  arranged.  Form  study  is  given  great 
prominonce  in  the  Seattle  exhibit.  There  is  considerable  work  in  reading  and  dia- 
critical marks.  There  is  science  work  in  all  the  lower  grades,  and  it  is  intelligently 
developed.  The  history  papers  from  the  eighth  grade  are  good,  and  the  zoology 
papers  in  the  high  school  are  neatly  illustrated  with  pen  drawings.  The  geography 
work  would  be  stronger  if  so  much  energy  had  not  been  expended  on  the  details  of 
outline  maps.  Inflnite  prettiness  is  a  fault  of  the  map  work  at  Tacoma,  too.  But 
Tacoma  has  some  good  object  and  physiological  drawings,  and  the  language  work 
above  tho  primary  grades  is  good.  Tho  high  school  work  in  geometry,  physics,  and 
chemistry  shows  strength.  There  are  some  neatly  developed  botany  lessons,  and  the 
primary  reading  is  better  illustrated  than  the  primary  language.  Spokane  has  not 
been  outdone  by  Seattle  and  Tacoma  in  the  display  of  good  work.  Her  woml  carving 
is  tho  best  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Cogswell  Manual 
Training  School.  The  language  work  is  not  strong,  but  the  modeled  fruits  are  quite 
natural  and  prettily  colored.  Tho  model  of  the  ship  Santa  Maria,  by  the  pupils  of 
the  high  school,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  The  exhibit  from  Olympia  is  extensive, 
but  it  does  not  approach  that  of  the  three  cities  already  named.  The  best  county 
school  exhibit  from  Washington  is  that  of  AVhitraan  County.  Pullman,  Colfax,  and 
several  other  of  the  smaller  towns  send  a  good  deal  of  written  wojk,  and  some  of  it 
is  good. 
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The  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France  have  made  a  very  large 
educational  exhibit — too  large  in  quantity  for  purposes  of  study,  the  same  lines  of 
work  being  duplicated  over  and  over.  Needle  and  art  work  constitute  a  very  large 
part  of  the  exhibit.  The  former  bears  evidence  of  great  skill,  but  the  latter  does 
not  take  high  rank  as  art  work,  the  works  being  too  oft^n  copies  and  these  stiff  and 
mechanical.  Most  of  the  teaching  orders  of  both  men  and  women,  representing 
every  grade  of  instruction,  exhibit  their  work,  that  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  taking  highest  rank.  If  the  blessed  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle  could  know  the  widespread  influence  of  his  teachings,  and  the 
reverent  consideration  of  bis  memory  at  this  time,  he  would  indeed  realize  that  his 
great  life  work  had  not  been  in  vain.  Tlie  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  exhibit 
some  very  good  work,  more  especially  in  English.  The  altar  constructed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Home,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  in 
manual  training.  St.  Benedict  Academy,  Chicago,  submits  some  excellent  pen  draw- 
ings, as  does  also  the  Institute  of  Our  Lady  at  Longwood.  For  13-year  old  boys,  the 
plumbing  sent  by  St.  Francis  Industrial  School  at  Eddingtoff,  Pa.,  is  very  superior. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  Catholic  educational  exhibit  the  introduction  of 
elementary  science  in  the  lower  grades.  The  St.  James  and  the  St.  Stanislaus  schools, 
Chicago,  have  done  some  creditable  work  in  this  line.  In  the  exhibit  of  the  Diocese 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  one  finds  a  number  of  pieces  of  creditable  water-color  paintings. 
Some  well- written  compositions  come  from  Manhattan  College,  New  York,  and  the 
history  charts  made  at  the  Ursuline  Academy,  Pittsburg,  show  considerable  inge- 
nuity. The  needlework  throughout  the  Catholic  exhibit  is  excellent;  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  features  of  the  exhibit.  The  garments  from  the*  Colored  Industrial 
Institute,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  are  well  made.  Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland,  makes  an 
interesting  collection  of  woods,  and  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  show  good  wood 
carvings. 

Manual  training  is  a  prominent  feature  of  every  department  of  the  world's  educa- 
tional exhibits.  From  kindergarten  to  college,  inclusive,  one  finds  this  new  form  of 
mental  training.  Tool  instruction,  including  carpentry,  pattern  making,  wood  turn- 
ing and  carving,  forge  work,  and  domestic  science,  take  their  rank  with  language, 
history,  mathematics,  and  the  other  subjects  of  intellectual  development  and  disci- 
pline. Most  of  the  cities  have  exhibited  their  manual  training  in  connection  with 
their  other  lines;  but  a  few,  including  several  private  scliools,  have  made  separate 
exhibits.  These  will  be  considered  here.  The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  makes 
one  of  the  best  exhibits.  Its  work,  like  that  of  Pratt  Institute,  is  uniformly  excel- 
lent. Some  of  the  original  sketches,  as  well  as  the  work  in  perspective  and  shadows, 
approaches  the  standard  of  the  best  art  schools.  There  is  also  good  work  in  wood 
and  iron.  The  Toledo  Manual  Training  School  exhibits  the  work  of  girls  as  well  as 
of  boys,  and  the  girls  in  some  instances  show  greater  skill  than  the  boys.  The  tools 
used  by  the  pupils  are  tempered  by  themselves.  Some  good  wood  carving  comes 
from  tbls  school  and  the  cookbooks  exhibited  are  interesting.  The  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  School  exhibits  joinery  and  wood  turning  from  the  first  year;  forging,  pat- 
tern making,  and  molding  from  the  second  year;  and  machine  work  from  the  third 
year.  All  this  work,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  drawings,  takes  high  rank.  The 
Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  has  work  in  wood,  brass,  iron,  and  tin,  as  well  as 
outline  maps  and  water  colors.  The  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  has  some  free- 
hand drawings  with  pen.  and  some  illustrated  papers  in  American  literature  that 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  high  school  work.  The  New  York  Trade  School 
exhibits  its  work  in  plumbing,  stonecutting,  sign  painting,  job  printing,  and  enamel 
gilding.  The  Jewish  Trade  School,  Chicago,  has  work  in  wood,  clay,  and  cloth,  but 
it  is  not  as  strong  as  that  in  the  schools  mentioned  above.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  of 
Philadelphia,  illustrates  his  method  of  drawing  and  manual  training  for  psycholog- 
ical and  physiological  development.  These  large  manual  training  exhibits — and 
most  of  them  from  free  schools — show  how  fully  skill  in  handicraft  Is  appreciated  by 
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the  people;  and  all  this  appreciation  and  development  has  taken  place  since  the 
world's  educational  cxliibits  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

X.  The  education  of  defective  classes  is  now  claiming  its  share  of  attention,  and 
the  State  is  recognizing  that  the  deaf  and  blind  and  feeble-minded  have  claims  upon 
it  for  training  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  claims  of  normal  children.  The  exhibits 
which  these  three  classes  make  at  Chicago  have  special  interest  for  the  students  of 
education,  since  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  defective  classos  admit  of  better 
representation  than  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  normal  children.  Twenty- 
five  schools  are  represented  in  the  collective  exliibit  of  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  These  for  the  most  part  are  State  institutions.  The  National  College 
at  Washington,  the  only  higher  institution  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  has  a  good  dis- 
play of  photographs.  The  woodwork  from  Michigan  is  among  the  best.  All  of 
these  schools  employ  manual  training  methods,  chioOy  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
tra<le8.  The  finished  products  in  the  way  of  bookcases,  shoes,  harness,  and  needle- 
work show  great  skill  on  the  part  of  these  students.  Most  of  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  combine  the  manual  with  the  oral  method;  although  it  is  evident  that  the  oral 
method  is  in  the  ascendancy  nnd  the  day  is  not  distant  when  all  these  institutions 
will  teach  the  deaf  to  talk  and  to  read  lips.  The  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago, 
shows  some  good  results  in  this  departure.  Its  pupils  range  in  age  from  4  to  13, 
and  they  not  only  use  the  voice  well,  but  the  work  exhibited  in  elementary  science, 
sloid,  drawing,  and  kindergarten,  compares  favorably  with  the  best  primary  schools 
for  hearing  children.  The  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  for  Deaf  Children, 
Philadelphia,  sent  20  children,  ranging  in  age  from  4  to  7,  to  Chicago,  during  the 
Exposition.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  prepare  deaf  children  for  the  public 
schools  and  present  results  fully  justify  the  expectation.  The  Volta  Bureau  at 
Washington  exhibits  75  volumes  of  its  publications  which  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  educational  literature.  This  bureau,  through  the  munificence  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf. 

Nine  State  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  esdiibit  collectively.  These 
sehools,  like  those  for  the  deaf,  aim  not  only  to  give  academical  instruction,  but  to 
teach  useful  trades.  For  many  years  broom  making  constituted  the  chief  line  of 
industrial  work,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  piano  tuning  and  other  higher  forma 
of  mechanical  work  have  been  opened  up  to  the  blind.  Illinois  makes  a  good  exhibit 
in  sloid  and  hammock  making;  Colorado,  in  kindergarten  work;  Pennsylvania,  tho 
largest  of  tho  State  exhibits,  in  language  and  geography;  Wisconsin,  in  clay  model- 
ing and  domestic  economy;  Indiana,  in  carpet  weaving  and  chair  caning.  The  Per- 
kins Institution,  the  oldest  *  *  *  of  these  institutions,  has  a  fine  display  of 
kindergarten  and  sloid  work.  Most  of  these  schools  begin  with  kindergarten 
methods,  and  music  and  industrial  work  receive  considerable  attention. 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  have  brought  relief  to 
thousands  of  afllicted  families  all  over  tho  country;  and  13  of  these  schools  (11  State 
and  2  private)  exhibit  at  Chicago.  Of  the  defective  classes,  the  feeble-minded  are 
the  least  susceptible  to  education ;  and  yet  the  drawings,  compositions,  maps,  needle- 
work, and  carvings  show  great  possibilities  for  even  tho  imbecile  classes.  Tho  eth- 
nological charts  regarding  feeble-minded  children  in  the  school  at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  are 
remarkably  suggestive,  as  are  also  the  photographs  and  studies  of  family  types  from 
the  school  at  Faribault,  Minn.  Indiana  has  some  neat  china  painting  and  a  cherry 
cabinet  that  is  well  made;  California,  wood  carving;  Kentucky,  mattresaes;  Iowa, 
shoes  and  inlaid  woodwork;  New  Jersey,  hammocks;  Minnesota,  repoiissd  work; 
Pennsylvania,  torchon  lace;  Massachusetts,  number  work  that  is  remarkable  for 
children  who  have  been  in  school  but  one  year;  and  Connecticut  has  some  kinder- 
garten work  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pupils  of  a  sane  school.  These  schools  are 
doing  a  splendid  educational  work  for  hundreds  capable  of  improvement,  as  well  as 
providing  care  and  comfort  for  such  as  can  not  be  improved. 
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XI.  The  schools  for  the  cdncation  of  dependent  and  criminal  classes  exhibit  in 
the  Anthiopological  Building.  The  South  End  Industrial  School,  Boston,  in  which 
Edward  Everett  Hale  has  been  so  much  interested,  displays  its  lines  of  sewing, 
sloid.  and  drawing.  Various  aid  societies  and  fresh-air  societies  exhibit  by  photo- 
graphs and  charts.  The  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society  fully  illustrates  its  home 
library  feature — an  admirable  feature,  by  the  way— of  this  educational  work  for 
dependent  children.  The  Hebrew  Technical  School,  New  York,  to  which  Felix 
Adler  has  given  so  much  intelligent  support,  has  some  very  good  wood  carvings, 
aud  some  creditable  notebooks  and  pieces  of  physical  apparatus  are  displayed. 
Caring  for  dependent  children  is  not  new  in  this  country;  but  giving  this  caro  an 
educational  bias  is.  So  that  a  meager  display  from  these  schools  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

The  schools  for  reformatory  or  criminal  classes  exhibit  pretty  generally.  *  «  * 
The  il  lustra  toil  work  in  language  and  elementary  science  of  the  Lyman  School  for 
boys  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  certainly  shows  that  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
are  modem,  and  there  is  some  good  designing  in  colored  papers,  aud  some  good 
pieces  of  wood  carving.  The  Now  York  Industrial  School  at  Rochester  makes  the 
largest  exhibit.  Along  lines  in  which  trades  are  taught — domestic  economy,  shoe- 
making,  cari>entry,  etc. — the  work  exhibited  is  of  a  high  grade;  but  along  the 
purely  literary  lines  it  is  much  below  that  of  the  Lyman  School.  Some  of  the  grain- 
ing in  wood  is  excellent,  and  the  display  includes  an  excellent  model  of  the  laundry 
made  by  the  pupils.  The  Illinois  school  of  agriculture  and  manual  training  for  boys, 
at  Glenwood,  does  well  in  its  woo<l  carving  and  written  work.  The  New  York  House 
of  Refuge  at  Randall's  Island,  which  provides  for  the  instruction  and  caro  of  the 
jnvonilc  offenders  of  New  York  and  Kings  counties,  has  some  creditable  objective 
work.  The  Pennsylvania  Reform  School  at  Morganza  has  a  good  deal  of  map  work 
aud  the  Girl's  Industrial  Home  at  l>elawaro,  Ohio,  a  good  deal  of  sewing. 

TJio  nogro  is  well  reprascntcd  in  the  educational  exhibit,  not  only  in  the  State 
exhibits  but  in  the  special  exhibits.  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  makes  the  best 
showing  in  regard  to  both  negroes  and  Indians.  The  work  throughout  is  praise- 
worthy when  one  considers  tho  limited  means  of  this  institution  and  the  great  num- 
bers that  it  yearly  instructs.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  school  is  to  teach  tho  rod 
man  and  the  colored  man  useful  trades — printing,  blacksmithing,  wheelwrigliting, 
shoeniakiug,  and  tailoring,  and  tho  finished  articles  exhibited  are  uniformly  well 
done.  Many  of  tho  teachers  in  tho  colored  schools  of  the  South  are  trained  at 
Hampton,  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  the  work  of  tho  normal 
classes.  In  the  collective  educational  exhibit  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society,  three 
institutious  arc  represented  by  school  work — Clafliu  Uuivei*sity  at  Orangeburg, 
S.  C;  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  and  Central  Tennessee  College  at  Nashville. 
Hiese  schools  are  not,  as  their  names  would  indicate,  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
bnt,  chiefly,  schools  of  primary  and  secondary  grade.  The  pupils  represented  range 
in  age  from  6  to  30  years,  and  the  subjects  include  primary  number,  language,  read- 
ing, the  sciences,  pharmacy,  biology,  and  theology.  Atlanta  University,  Georgia, 
and  Wilberforce  University,  Ohio,  each  make  separate  exhibits.  Both  caver  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  with  emphasis  on  the  manual  training  both  for  purposes  of  trades 
and  development  of  skill. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania,  exhibits  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building, 
and  52  other  schools  in  the  United  States  Indian  Building.  Tho  work  from  Carlisle 
it  certainly  good,  due  in  part  to  tho  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  but  chiefly 
because  it  has  enjoyed  tho  continuous  superintendence  of  Captain  Pratt.  Drawing 
and  music  form  a  part  of  this  exhibit;  and  the  language  papers,  if  not  always  ele- 
gant, are  always  interesting.  The  garments  made  and  the  wagons  built  by  these 
Indian  girls  and  boys  are  surprisingly  meritorious.  Fifty-two  of  tho  Government 
Indian  schools  exhibit  collectively.  Tho  best  work  from  Genoa,  Nchr.,  is  in  i)rint- 
ing  and  harness  making;   Rensselaer,  Ind.,  blacksmithing;   Fort  Yuma,  Cal..  two 
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models  of  schoolhouses ;  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  written  work;  Grand  Junotioiiy 
Colo.,  and  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  letter  writing;  Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  penmanship; 
Klamath,  Greg.,  colored  drawings;  and  Chilocco,  Okla.,  illustrated  language.  Dur- 
ing the  Exposition  7  schools  have,  at  different  periods,  held  forth  with  30  pupils 
each,  and  illustrated  their  methods  by  actual  teaching  in  the  United  States  Indian 
School  Building,  where  the  school  work  of  the  Indian  children  is  displayed.  These 
schools  have  been  from  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ;  Rensselaer,  Ind. ;  Lincoln,  Kebr. ; 
Lawrcuce,  Kans. ;  Genoa,  Nebr. ;  Chilocco,  Okla.,  and  Osage,  Okla.  The  Indian 
school  work  from  the  Northwest  Territories,  which  in  some  respects  is  better  than 
our  own,  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  Canadian  exhibit^ 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

X II.  Those  who  remember  the  excellence  of  the  Canadi an  ed ucational  exhibit  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial,  1876,  are  not  a  little  disappointed  with  tlio  present  display 
at  Chicago.  It  lacks  plan  in  preparation,  and  is  not  well  arranged;  and,  to  except 
some  work  from  Hamilton  and  Kingston,  the  Ontario  exhibit — which  should  have 
been  the  best — is  weak.  The  great  city  of  Toronto,  with  its  excellent  public  schools, 
is  not  represented;  and  an  entire  alcove,  which  should  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Inspector  Hughes,  is  given  over  to  so-called  art  colleges;  and  these  display 
no  strong,  but  many  weak  pictures.  Tlie  best  work  in  the  Ontario  exhibit  comes 
from  Hamilton ;  and  the  correlation  of  elementary  science,  language,  and  drawing  is 
excellent.  The  drawing  here  is  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
although  their  drawing  in  Canada  is  much  inferior  to  our  own.  The  primary  work 
from  Hamilton  is  the  best.  Milton  and  Kingston  both  exhibit  labored  designs, 
which  are  scarcely  more  than  mediocre.  They  are  for  the  most  part  copies,  but 
weak  at  that.  But  the  Kingston  schools  exhibit  one  line  of  strong  work — vertical 
writing — from  the  third,  fourth,  and  iifth  grades.  It  is  uniformly  better  than  the 
oblique  writing  of  corresponding  gravies  in  other  schools.  A  great  number  of  art 
colleges  exhibit  water  and  oil  paintings,  charcoals,  clay  models,  etc.,  but  the  work 
is  very  commonplace.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford 
exhibits  some  pieces  of  willow  and  cane  work  that  are  good,  as  well  as  some  good 
sewing  and  kindergarten  work.  Tlie  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  at 
Belleville,  and  that  for  the  Education  of  Feeble  Minded  at  Onllea,  both  show  to 
what  extent  manual  training  is  employed  in  giving  skill  to  the  deaf  and  the  imbe- 
cile juveniles  of  Ontario. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  makes  a  fuller  and  in  some  respects  a  better  exhibit  than 
Ontario.  The  penmanship  throughout  is  good,  but  the  language  teaching  for  th© 
most  part  mechanical.  Religious  iiistruetion,  and  this  of  a  rather  formal  character, 
is  emphasized  in  the  written  work.  There  are  some  fairly  good  drawings  from 
objects  from  the  Montreal  Model  School  and  the  Laval  Normal  School.  Typewrit- 
ing and  stenography  are  important  branches  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Canada. 
The  classical  colleges  of  Quebec  make  a  full  exhibit  of  their  notebooks  in  English, 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  in  which 
the  oral  method  is  chiefly  employed,  shows  good  results  in  composition  and  language. 
The  students  in  the  blind  institution  do  some  good  cane  and  needle  work.  A  great 
number  of  religious  teaching  orders  exhibit  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
Ursuliues  of  Staustead  have  a  good  deal  of  written  work;  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  needle  and  china  work;  Clerics  of  St.  Viator,  pen  drawing;  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  herbariums;  Sisters  of  St.  Anne,  water  colors,  and  Sisters  of  Josus-Marie, 
copious  notes  on  written  work.  The  Institute  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame 
has  the  best  school  work  of  the  religious  orders.  Their  language  and  elementary 
science  work  have  broader  foundations  and  follow  more  closely  scientific  methods. 
A  number  of  the  male  teaching  ordei-s  make  exhibits.  The  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tians schools  display  some  exercises  in  penmanship  that  look  very  like  copper- 
plate. 
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Of  the  four  Canadian  Provinces  exhibiting,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  smallest. 
The  provincial  normal  school  at  Truro  has  a  number  of  drawings  that  are  pretty, 
but  most  of  them  are  copies.  Halifax  displays  clay  and  kindergarten  work,  and 
one  of  the  church  schools  for  girls  some  water  colors  that  are  fkir.  There  is  a  good 
educational  map  of  Nova  Scotia,  showing  the  location  of  every  schoolhouse  in  tlie 
Province. 

Considering  their  isolation,  the  Northwest  Territories  make  an  altogether  credit]^ 
ble  exhibit,  and  show  that  they  are  really  try ing  to  keep  step  with  general  progress. 
The  language  work  from  Regiua  is  good;  so  are  the  reproductions  from  White wood« 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  the  work  from  Indian  schools.  The 
Northwest  Territories  are  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  offspring  of  the 
aborigines.  The  industrial  work — sprinting,  shoemaking,  sewing,  weaving,  etc. — as 
well  as  the  work  in  language  and  penmanship,  compares  favorably  with  the  better 
Indian  schools  in  the  United  States.  Ten  pupils  from  one  of  these  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Gray  Nuns,  were  brought  to  Chicago,  and  illustrate  their  methods 
of  work.  There  are  four  of  these  industrial  schools  in  the  Northwest  Territories, 
under  the  direction  of  Gray  Nuns. 

XIII.  The  French  colonies  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  West  Indies,  and  French 
Guiana,  South  America,  made  small  and  unimportant  educational  exhibits.  The 
exercise  books  of  the  pupils  of  Martinique  had  been  laboriously  corrected  by  the 
teachers ;  and  the  exercises  &t)m  the  village  schools  seemed  better  than  those  of  the 
town  schools.  The  best  work  from  Guadeloupe  was  the  fancy  needlework.  The 
work  from  French  Guiana  is  interesting  because  it  represents  largely  the  children  of 
convicts.  The  needle  and  feather  work  both  were  good,  and  there  were  some  excel- 
lent pieces  of  penmanship  from  the  school  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  These  schoolfl 
exhibit  in  the  French  Colonies  buildings. 

Mexico  does  not  make  an  important  exhibit,  although  in  penmanship  and  pen 
drawing  she  is  scarcely  excelled.  The  school  for  the  blind  makes  an  exhibit  of 
indnstrial  work  that  is  interesting.  The  pupils  in  the  school  at  Pueblo  exhibit  their 
indostrial  work,  chiefly  in  Mexican  onyx,  and  the  exhibit  is  pretty  if  not  strictly 
^  educational.  The  -pen  portraits  and  penmanship  throughout  the  exhibit  are  fine. 
Bnt  one  would  prefer  to  see  handwriting  no  better  than  -that  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  have  training  in  thought  development  than  have  this  fine  writing  with  few 
evidences  of  training  in  intellectual  power.  The  Mexican  exhibit  contains  a  pretty 
complete  set  of  the  text-books  used  In  the  schools. 

Besides  the  exhibit  from  French  Guiana,  three  of  the  South  American  republics 
send  school  work — Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentine  Republic.  *  *  *  Rio  Janeiro 
occupies  the  best  part  of  the  space  [devoted  to  Brazil]  with  exercise  books,  which 
show  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  schools.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drawing,  but  it 
is  for  the  most  part  crude.  The  drawings  with  colored  pencils  seem  better  than  the 
drawings  in  black  and  white.  A  large  number  of  outline  maps  are  exhibited.  The 
great  amount  of  work  is  mat  weaving  and  colored  papers  indicates  to  what  extent 
kindergarten  methods  are  employed  in  the  primary  schools.  Like  Mexico,  Brazil 
pupils  excel  in  pen  drawings.  Maps,  charts,  and  photographs  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  devotion  of  the  Brazilians  to  their  educational  leaders 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  exhibit  one  finds  a  fine  bust  and  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  first  minister  of  public  instruction,  Sefior  Benjamin  Constant. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  makes  a  very  good  educational  exhibit  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Building.  It  includes  not  only  a  great  deal  of  written  work  of  the  pupils,  bat 
as  well  samples  of  blackboards,  desks,  and  other  teaching  appurtenances  and  appli- 
ances. The  language  exorcises  seem  better  than  those  in  the  Brazilian  schools,  and 
the  penmanship  throughout  is  excellent.  There  is  scarcely  any  work  submitted  in 
drawing,  to  except  outline  maps,  and  these  are  good.  Full  sets  of  photographs  illus- 
^ate  the  students  at  work  in  the  normal  school.  The  Pedagogical  Museum  and 
Library  at  Montevideo  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work  for  the  professional  training 
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of  teachers,  and  Dr.  Raano,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  this—and  at  present 
its  director — accompanied  the  exhibit  to  Chicago.  Among  the  models  exhibited  by 
this  muscnm  was  one  of  a  mral  schoolhouse  at  BaHado,  Vith  a  photograph  of  the 
tnlo  stmctare  which  it  snpplanted.  In  all,  the  Umgnaj  exhibit  contains  nearly 
eight  hundred  pieces  of  school  work. 

Had  the  Argentine  Republic  been  given  proper  space  her  educational  exhibit 
wonhl  have  doubtless  maile  by  far  the  best  showing  fh>m  South  America;  but  it  was 
crowded  into  one  small,  dark  alcove  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Manufactures  Build- 
ing, and  much  of  it  conld  not  even  be  unpacked  for  the  want  of  space.  Sellor  Carlos 
Gallardo,  who  was  in  charge,  made  the  best  of  this  bad  management  on  the  part  of 
the  Exposition  authorities,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  unpack  and  place  in  view  the 
work  from  his  schools  whenever  those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  asked  to 
see  the  school  work  from  his  country.  But  his  space  was  so  very  meager  that  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  work  could  be  unpacked  at  any  one  time.  Like  Uruguay, 
the  Argentine  Republic  sent  samples  of  the  desks  nsed  in  the  schools.  There  were 
also  full  sets  of  reports  of  the  department  of  education,  as  well  as  files  of  the  ednca* 
tional  journals,  and  these  neatly  bound.  Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  dis- 
play of  professional  books — those  which  the  teachers  are  required  to  read — and  not 
a  few  of  these  were  translations  from  American  pedagogical  writers — Drs.  Harris, 
Hailmann,  Calkins,  Sheldon,  etc.  At  least  a  half  dozen  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Scries,  edited  by  Dr.  Harris  and  published  by  the  Appletons,  have  been  trans- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  Argentine  teachers.  It  is  evident  from  the  exhibit  that  this 
country  has  taken  hold  of  the  normal  school  problem  with  great  earnestness  and 
intelligence.  The  manual  training  problem  is  also  being  solved,  as  well  as  the  kin- 
dergarten problem,  and  both  are  represented  in  the  exhibit.  Natural  history  as  the 
basis  of  language  work,  bo  new  even  in  the  United  States,  already  has  some  advo- 
cates in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  papers  and  drawings  submitted  are  not 
poor.  The  relief  maps  are  certainly  better  tlian  those  made  by  the  pupils  in  the 
German  schools,  or  in  most  schools  in  North  America.  Writing  from  pjctures  is  a 
means  of  language  teaching  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  National  College  of  Argen- 
tine, the  normal  schools,  the  orphan  schools,  and  the  night  schools  all  show  their 
distinctive  lines  by  moans  of  exercise  books,  maps,  and  photographs. 

XIV.  Two  words  characterize  the  Swedish  educational  exhibit,  sloid  and  gym- 
nastics. And  yet  when  one  studies  tho  programmes  of  the  Swedish  schools  he  finds 
that  in  tho  former  from  two  to  six  hours  a  week  are  given,  and  in  the  latter  even 
less.  Sweden  made  her  educational  exhibit  in  her  own  buildings;  it  was  not  exten- 
sive or  varied,  but  it  contained  some  lines  that  were  interesting  and  unusual.  Sloid 
work  from  every  grade  of  school  shows  to  what  extent  this  form  of  mannal  training 
is  utilized  as  a  means  of  developing  the  mental  and  the  physical  powers  of  the  child. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  in  this  exhibit  that  il rawing  is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  atljunct  of  sloid.  The  embossed  and  engraved  metal  work,  as  well  as  the  wood 
carvings,  from  tho  technical  schools,  show  skill  and  art  instinct.  The  architectural 
drawings,  too,  are  good,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  pictorial  charts  nsed  in 
teaching  geography.  Text-books  used  in  the  schools  and  models  of  buildings  for 
school  purposes  add  to  the  value  of  tho  exhibit.  The  largo  display  of  homo  sloid 
indicates  to  what  extent  this  handiwork  is  touching  the  fathers  and  the  mothers 
as  well  as  the  children  of  Swollen.  The  school  in  weaving  at  Norrkoping  makes 
a  highly  creditable  display  of  rugs,  mats,  portieres,  etc.,  and  the  model  of  the  Royal 
Gymnasium  for  Teachers  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  equipment  of  these  institn- 
tions.  The  Upsala  University  exhibits  only  a  few  rook  sections  nsed  for  petrological 
examination.  The  strongest  feature  of  the  Swedish  exhibit  is  the  system  of  teach- 
ing sloid  to  girls,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hulda  Lundin.  The  work  exhibited 
is  done  by  girls  ranging  in  age  from  7  to  14  years,  and  the  time  devoted  to  this  work 
is  two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  grade;  four  hours  in  the  second,  third,  and  fonrth 
grades;  five  hours  in  tho  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  six  hours  in  the  seventh  grade. 
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Tho  coarse  includes  plain  knitting,  purl  and  stocking  knitting,  patching,  darning, 
and  garment  making.  Tliroagbout  the  sewing  work  the  girls  are  tanght  to  take 
measnrements  and  to  make  patterns.  The  exercises  are  progressive,  and  the  gar- 
ments made  testify  to  the  yalne  of  the  method.  Miss  Lundin  has  two  objects  in 
view  in  her  girh»'  sloid — to  make  it  au  edncational  medium,  and  to  fit  the  girls  for 
practical  life ;  and  it  would  seem  irons,  her  exhibit  of  the  Stockholm  work  that  she  is 
succeeding  admirably. 

The  British  Islanders  are  represented  only  by  the  London  board  schools.  This 
exhibit  is  a  large  and  in  some  respects  an  important  one.  It  has  throe  strong  fea- 
tures— the  vertical  writing,  tho  designings  in  colored  papers,  and  the  laundry  work. 
London  has  taken  hold  of  tho  x>enmanship  problem  with  great  earnestness,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  author,  she  has  solved  it  very  satisfiiGtorily  by  the  adoption  of  vertical 
writing.  There  is  somothing  harmonious,  and  to  the  eye  satisfying,  about  the 
designing  of  these  schools  in  colored  papers.  The  colors  harmonize,  and  the  forms 
impress,  as  so  much  similar  work  from  the  schools  of  the  American  States  do  not. 
Ita  London,  laundry  work  is  added  to  the  course  in  manual  training.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wood  carving  and  modeling,  and  some  of  it  is  excellent.  The  weaving 
of  baskets  and  mats  with  willow  splints  is  another  form  of  manual  training  that 
one  does  not  find  in  other  exhibits.  A  feature  of  the  London  board  school  exhibit 
that  strikes  the  American  as  a  trifle  antiquated  is  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
medals  and  rewards  of  merit  given  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  punctuality,  and 
good  conduct.  A  number  of  cabinets  illustrating  the  aids  used  in  teaching  elemen- 
tary science  are  exhihited. 

XV.  Germany  sent  the  largest  foreign  edncational  exhibit  to  Chicago.  It  included 
every  grade  of  school  work,  and  was  as  complex  in  character  as  only  Germany  could 
have  made  it.  In  the  matter  of  teaching  appliances,  Glermany^s  exhibit  exceeded 
all  tho  others  combined;  but  a  good  deal  of  this  apparatus  was  of  a  markedly 
mechanical  style.  A  German  teacher,  for  instance,  works  out  a  series  of  plant  les- 
sons with  his  own  class.  The  children  study  the  plants  and  draw  them  from  nature. 
The  idea  is  a  capital  one,  and  said  German  teacher  forthwith  issues  a  long  series  of 
eharts — ^plates  of  his  own  drawings.  These  are  to  be  used  by  other  teachers;  these 
pictures  studied;  these  drawings  copied;  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  original 
teacher  lost  in  this  complicated  piece  of  apparatus.  What  is  true  of  this  series  of 
plant  lessons  is  true  of  a  great  amount  of  tho  appliances  for  teaching  found  in  the 
German  exhibit.  The  written  work  throughout,  judged  by  mechanical  standards, 
is  excellent,  but  it  lacks  the  spontaneity  of  similar  work  from  the  schools  of  tho 
American  States.  The  penmanship,  the  spelling,  punctuation,  and  order  of  words 
is  sometimes  painfully  uniform.  One  feature  of  tho  German  exhibit  that  surprised 
the  American  inspector  was  the  evident  attention  given  to  tho  secondary  education 
of  women.  The  city  high  schools  for  girls  (Hohere  MUdchenschulen )  mode  exceed- 
ingly creditable  displays.  The  exercise  books,  the  apparatus  and  text-books  used, 
tlie  drawings  and  lines  of  industrial  work  all  testified  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  also  being  worked  out  in  that  country.  Several  models  of  school  baths 
were  novel  features — novel  to  American  teachers,  at  least — of  the  exhibit.  The  relief 
maps  of  the  pupils,  made  of  paper  and  pasteboard,  as  well  as  the  product  maps, 
were  decidedly  inferior  to  most  of  those  exhibited  by  tho  United  States.  More  and 
better  helps  for  teaching  geography  were  exhibited  by  Germany  than  any  other 
country,  but  the  pictures  in  the  illustrated  books  were  inferior  to  our  own.  The 
manual  training  throughout  was  good,  that  from  Berlin  and  Gorlitz  being  best. 
There  was  some  wood  carving  by  very  young  boys  that  showed  great  skill. 

The  model  showing  the  internal  equipment  of  the  King  Frederick  William  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin  was  the  best  model  exhibited,  to  except  that  of  the  Royal  Gymnasium 
in  Sweden.  For  some  reason  tho  work  in  English  of  the  girls  in  the  Hohere  Miid- 
chenschulen  was  throughout  better  than  that  of  the  boys  in  the  Real  Gymnasium 
and  Bealschule.    There  was  a  good  collection  of  pedagogical  books  exhibited,  as  well 
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as  busts  of  some  great  educators — Ficbte,  Luther,  Rousseau,  et  al.  The  iustltutions 
for  the  education  of  deaf  and  bliud  and  feebleminded  all  made  large  exhibits,  illas- 
trating  their  methods  and  purpose.  The  universities  of  Germany,  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  very  fittingly  stood  most  prominent  in  the  exhibit.  Every  department 
of  these  higher  institutions — physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  letters— was  repre- 
sented by  large  collections  of  teaching  appliances  and  books.  Even  the  swords 
(schlager)  used  by  the  students  were  exhibited.  One  is  deeply  impressed  with  tiie 
weight  of  system  in  studying  the  Qerman  exhibit.  The  genius  of  the  Yankee  and 
the  fine  artistic  sense  of  the  French  mind  are  nowhere  apparent ;  but  everywhere 
is  to  be  found  perfection  of  details,  fidelity  to  order,  and  painstaking  execution. 

In  the  matter  of  size  the  Russian  educational  exhibit  ranked  next  to  the  German; 
and,  like  the  German  exhibit,  it  emphasized  the  machinery  of  a  system  rather  than 
the  actual  results  of  the  system.  That  the  exhibit  might  be  the  better  understood, 
the  Russian  department  of  education  had  printed  and  distributed  a  number  of 
pamphlets  iu  the  English  language,  and  these  were  of  great  value  to  the  students  of 
the  exhibit.  Schools  for  special  classes,  rather  than  schools  for  the  masses,  were 
represented  in  the  Russian  display .  The  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  the  foundling 
home,  the  orphan  asylum,  technical,  art,  and  railway  schools  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  work  sent  to  Chicago.  In  the  matter  of  manual  training  Russia  yet  leads  the 
world,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  exhibits  in  woodwork  from  the  pupils  of  the  semi- 
nary for  village  teachers  and  the  imperial  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
uniforms  for  the  Cossacks,  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  institution  for  the  education  of 
orphans,  and  the  needlework,  from  the  imperial  institutes  for  girls,  showed  onosaal 
skill.  Utility  with  them  is  doubtless  emphasized  more  than  with  us;  but  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  remains  true  that  Russia  has  more  lessons  in  manual  training  to 
teach  us.  Some  of  the  drawing  and  sketching  from  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  at 
Moscow  was  strong ;  but  much  of  the  art  work  from  the  Central  School  of  Design 
was  mediocre — ^too  much  of  it  being  mere  copy  work.  The  drawing  schools  of  the 
Imperial  Society  for  Promoting  Art  made  a  very  full  and  very  creditable  exhibit  of 
wood  carving,  bronze  sculpturing,  and  China  painting.  There  are  in  Russia  rail- 
way schools  and  shipping  schools  and  navigation  schools,  and  these  all  exhibited. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  accident  or  apprenticeship  that  a  man  becomes  a  railway  engi- 
neer in  Russia;  he  must  fit  himself  by  a  careful  course  of  training  in  the  railway 
schools  provided  by  the  Government.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Russian  display  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Pedagogic  Museum,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
In  pedagogical  books  and  pamphlets  alone  this  museum  has  over  70,000  titles;  and 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  saw  a  greater  col- 
lection of  teaching  appliances  there  than  he  had  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Pedagogic  Museum  at  Chicago  consisted  chiefly  of  apparatus  of 
all  sorts,  from  a  soldier's  uniform  down  to  a  numeral  frame.  While  the  Russian  eda- 
cational  exhibit  was  large  and  varied  and  interesting,  it  was  all  too  evident  that 
popular  education  receives  little  attention,  and  that  the  big  display  represented  the 
work  of  a  few  special  and  privileged  schools. 

XVI.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  educational  exhibit  from  Egypt  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  everyone  who  examined  it.  The  work  throughout  seemed 
good,  and  all  the  difi'erent  lines  were  well  represented.  The  Arabic  text-books, 
the  slates,  reed  pens,  and  other  teaching  appliances,  as  well  as  the  written  work  of 
the  pupils,  were  displayed.  The  difi'erent  editions  of  the  Koran  used  in  the  various 
grades  of  schools  were  in  the  text-book  exhibit  Manual  training  is  given  ip^at 
prominence,  and  the  inlaid  woodwork  was  the  best  at  Chicago.  The  notebooks  of 
the  students  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry  were  exhibited,  and,  as  far  as  the 
writer  could  see,  they  equaled  the  work  done  in  the  better  secondary  schools  in 
America.  The  modem  languages  are  largely  studied  in  the  Egyptian  schools,  and 
the  English  compositions  were  exceedingly  interesting.  It  was  noted  that  when 
an  Arabian  youth  was  given  a  composition  iu  English  to  write  he  was  always 
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given  an  English  theme— a  scene,  an  incident,  a  story  with  an  English  background. 
This  may  have  been  mere  accident,  but  there  is  a  principle  underlying  it  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  modem-language  teachers.  The  drawings  from  the 
Egyptian  schools,  especially  the  mechanical  drawings,  light  and  shade,  were 
excellent.  Whenever  color  was  used  in  drawing  it  was  well  used.  The  drawings 
from  life,  of  the  secondary  schools,  were  not  as  good  as  those  from  the  French 
lyc^es,  but  they  were  better  than  those  of  our  high  schools.  The  polytechnic  school 
at  Cairo  made  a  large  and  creditable  exhibit  of  work  in  wood  and  iron  and  mechan- 
ical drawing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  France  has  exerted  a  most  wholesome 
influence  over  the  schools  of  Egypt,  for  the  methods  and  lines  of  work  are  largely 
those  of  the  French  schools. 

A  dozen  or  more  towns  about  the  Mediterranean  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
represented  in  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  This 
organization  is  benevolent  and  not  political  in  its  aim ;  it  seeks  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  to  Jewish  people  in  countries  where  they  are  still  denied  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  to  extend  aid  to  those  who  suffer  socially  and  politically  by 
reason  of  their  being  Jews.  Education  is  the  sole  work  of  the  alliance,  and  its 
pupils  are  the  children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Among  the  cities  exhibiting  at 
Chicago  were  Tunis,  Smyrna,  Jerusalem,  Yafa,  Damascus,  Constantinople,  Bagdad, 
Salonica,  and  Adrianople;  and  a  half  dozen  different  languages — French,  German, 
English,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek— would  be  required  to  properly  interpret  the 
written  work  of  these  Jewish^  children.  Manual  training  and  agriculture  are 
important  subjects  of  study,  the  girls  being  taught  housework  and  needlework  and 
the  boys  trades  and  farming.  Many  of  these  schools  show  great  skill  in  handiwork, 
among  the  good  pieces  of  work  in  the  exhibit  being  a  model  wardrobe  fro^i  Con- 
stantinople, bath  tubs  from  Tunis,  copper  ware  from  Jerusalem,  rugs  from  Damas- 
cus, harness  from  Smyrna,  and  shoes  from  Adrianople.  Some  of  the  illustrated 
language  papers  from  the  school  at  Smyrna  are  very  creditable.  The  Yafa  agricul- 
tural school  has  a  large  exhibit  of  oils,  seeds,  and  wines.  Some  of  the  maps  of 
these  schools  are  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  amusing,  but  on  the  whole  the  work  is  good. 
And  when  one  recalls  that  over  13,000  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  receive 
no  school  training,  are  annually  taught  in  these  schools  supported  by  benevolent 
Hebrews,  the  exhibit,  even  though  it  should  be  less  meritorious  than  it  is,  would  be 
entitled  to  praise. 

To  except  the  Hebrew  schools  in  western  Asia,  Japan  is  the  only  country  of  the 
Orient  represented  in  the  educational  exhibit;  but  the  Japanese  have  made  a  large 
and  a  good  exhibit.  The  primary  schools  are  represented  by  kindergarten  work^ 
clay  modeling,  and  drawings;  the  secondary  schools  by  the  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus used,  manual  training,  and  written  papers;  the  normal  schools  by  photo- 
graphs, woodwork,  and  drawings  from  nature ;  and  the  musical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  schools  each  show  their  distinctive  lines  of  work.  One  is  impressed 
-with  the  series  and  gradation  of  Japanese  schools.  There  are  a  good  many  draw- 
ings from  the  different  classes  of  schools,  but  more  drawings  from  copies  than  one 
would  expect.  The  color  work  throughout  admirably  illustrates  the  Japanese  ideal. 
The  free-hand  drawings  from  both  the  girls^  and  the  boys'  high  schools  are  good. 
The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind  make  a  good  showing 
in  wood  carving  and  embroidery.  The  ungraded  schools  have  exhibited  collectively 
their  inaustrial  work,  chiefly  garments.  The  English  work  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions is  interesting.  A  recently  published  book  is  selected,  and  the  chapters  are 
assigned  to  different  members  of  the  class  for  translation.  The  Japanese  idea  of 
English  composition  must  bo  very  large.  One  such  composition  examined  by  the 
writer  contained  118  closely  written  pages  of  letter  paper,  and  another  190  pages. 
The  commercial  schools  at  Kobe,  Tokyo,  and  Kito  exhibit  full  sets  of  account  books. 
The  Imperial  University  is  represented  in  the  exhibit  by  its  department  of  engineer- 
ing and  harbor  improvements.    The  Educational  Museum  has  an  exhibit  of  models. 
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charts,  and  diagrams.  A  full  set  of  the  text-books,  as  well  as  tho  other  school  tt^pm- 
ratns,  are  also  exhibited.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Japan  is  doing  much  for 
all  classes  and  grades  of  her  children. 

Australia  disappointed  her  friends  in  sending  Trork  from  but  one  proviii«ey  New 
South  Wales,  and  this  probably  not  the  best.  The  best  part  of  the  exhibit  wob  the 
work  in  vertical  writing.  Sydney,  Singleton,  West  Maitlond,  and  other  towm 
clearly  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  vertical  ov«r  oblique  penmanship.  The  lan- 
guage work  o-^hibited  was  largely  technical;  it  lacked  freedom  and  fnlln^s.  The 
drawing,  to  except  tho  mcchauical  drawings  from  the  technical  schools,  was  of  an 
inferior  order.  Much  of  it  was  done  with  pen  and  colored  inks,  and  the  emnbtna- 
tions  of  colors  in  most  instances  were  atrocious.  In  manual  training  the  exhibit  was 
strong,  especially  in  garment  making.  Young  girls  in  New  South  Wales  do  much 
better  in  their  sewing  than  girls  of  equal  age  in  the  United  States,  France,  and.  Eng- 
land. The  Sydney  Polytechnic  College  made  by  all  odds  tho  most  creditable  display 
from  New  South  Wales.  Its  work  in  plumbing  was  unique,  and  it  had  some  good 
woodwork.  The  institutions  for  tho  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind  exhibited  their 
industrial  work.  The  New  South  Wales  exhibit  was  not  displayed  to  advantage. 
The  written  work  was  in  glass  cases,  and  these  were  only  to  be  opened  by^attendanta, 
who  were  seldom  on  hand  to  do  it.  The  spirit  of  the  Australian  work  exhibited  was 
that  of  tho  English  school,  although  the  exhibit  at  Chicago  was  so  mujoh  inferior  to 
the  Londou  exhibit  that  it  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  coniteotion. 

XVll.  By  an  oversight,  the  West  Virginia  exhibit  was  not  mentioned  in  diseussing 
the  work  from  the  Middle  States^  This  exhibit  was  neither  large  nor  especially 
strong;  but  it  presented  very  satisfiietorily  the  educational  activities  of  the  State. 
Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  and  Charleston  sent  most  of  the  work.  The  coUectioa  of 
photographs  was  large,  and  these  included  not  only  exteriors  of  schoolhouses,  but 
interiors  and  ground  plaus  as  well.  There  were  some  pieces  of  woodwork  from  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Romney  that  showed  skill  in  handiwork.  A  chart  illus- 
trative of  tho  educational  exhibit  and  a  pen  drawing  of  the  State  capitol  attraeted 
general  attention. 

While  the  United  States  Furniture  Company,  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  the 
Milton  Bradley  Company,  and  the  various  book  publishers  »  *  •  made  full  and 
satisfactory  displays,  ^vith  the  exception  of  text  and  reference  books,  there  was  a 
dearth  of  teaching  appliances  at  the  great  Chicago  Exposition.  This  was  especially 
true  of  school  furniture  and  tho  ordinary  school  apparatus.  True,  some  of  the 
schools  for  teachers — as,  for  instance,  the  normal  schools  at  Bridgewater  and  San 
Jose  and  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  New  York  City — had  excellent 
displays  of  homemade  apparatus;  but  the  commercial  exhibits  were  for  the  most 
part  small.  One  little  city  in  Minnesota  (Stillwater)  made  an  exhibit  of  one  line  of 
school  apparatus  (optical  projections)  that  was  paralleled  only  by  the  French  exhibit. 
A  real  genius,  Mr.  Frank  T.  WUaon,  has  for  some  years  directed  the  scliools  at  Still- 
water, and  ho  made  at  Chicago  an  exhibit  of  projection  appliances  that  won  for  him 
and  his  city  tho  approbation  of  tho  foreign  and  American  critics.  Mr.  Wilson  is  one 
of  the  first  to  introduce  and  simplify  this  form  of  illustrative  teaching  in  tho  New 
World,  and  his  exhibit  at  Chicago  was  the  iuspiratiou  and  model  of  much  that  will 
be  done  in  this  line  during  the  next  decade. 

The  workings  and  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  were  shown  by  Dr.  Harris  to 
great  advantage,  the  only  regret  being  that  it  was  placed  in  the  Government  Build- 
ing instead  of  in  the  Building  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  this  was  beyond  Dr.  Harris's  con- 
trol. When  one  surveyed  the  21  volumes  of  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education — a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  education;  the  great  number  of  special 
reports,  the  eighty-odd  monographs  on  institutions,  systems,  and  practices,  and  the 
50  miscellaneous  publications — when  one  saw  these  together  at  Chicago  Mid  noted 
their  contents  and  influence  he  could  but  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  National 
Government  in  establishing  the  Bureau.    Henry  Barnard  planned  wisely  when  h» 
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presented  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edn cation,  in  1854, 
"A  plan  of  central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  United  States.'* 
Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  "was  the  "model  library." 
This  contained  a  part  of  a  selection  of  5,230  volumes,  made  by  a  committee  of  75 
librarians  and  specialists  chosen  by  the  American  Library  Association.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  "model  library"  wfll  be  very  helpful  in  the  formation  of  small  city 
libraries.  Surely  the  American  teacher  "vvho  studied  the  Bureau  of  Education's 
exhibit  had  abundant  occasion  for  professional  pride  and  gratitude  to  our  National 
Government  for  what  it  is  doing  to  create  for  ns  an  extended  pedagogical  literature. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 
By  Mrs.  Jexnik  M.  Bryan,  in  Boston  Journal  of  Education. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  country  were  not  lacking  in  trne  professional  spirit,  would 
the  southwest  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  be  so  neglected?  Would  a  sur- 
geon studiously  avoid  a  display  of  instruments  and  appliances  pertaining  to  his 
profession  f 

There  are  schools  and  there  are  schools.  The  Boston  schools  and  those  of  the  back 
districts  are  not  the  pedagogical  antipodes.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  welcomed  with  glad 
acclamation  that  English  is  becoming  a  recognized  branch  of  study,  and  is  receiving 
as  critical  attention  as  has  been  bestowed  for  years  upon  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  most  pleasing,  the  most  utilitarian  product  of  an  educational  course  is  the 
ability  to  use  the  mother  tongue  well.  This  is  alike  necessary  to  the  successful 
business  man  and  to  the  society  belle.  A  few  of  tho  best  schools  of  the  country, 
notably  those  of  Boston,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  Indianapolis,  have  recog- 
nized the  imperative  need  of  a  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  both  spoken  and  written 
English,  and  alsahave  been  convinced  of  the  really  practical  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  better  acquaintance  with  English  literature. 

To  this  end  they  have  formulated  courses  of  study  making  language  the  founda- 
tion, the  keystone,  the  ornamentation  of  the  educational  structure.  This  has  been 
made  possible  in  the  lower  grades  by  the  unification  of  subjects.  The  child  in  his 
earliest  school  days  is  given  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  an  insect.  Ho  is  led  to  examine  it, 
talk  about  it,  count  its  parts,  write  little  sentences  about  it,  and  draw  it.  It  fur- 
nishes material  for  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  Having 
something  to  talk  about  in  which  he  is  interested,  under  the  teacher's  wise  guidance, 
he  talks  about  it  freely  and  naturally.  When  he  takes  his  pencil  in  hand  it  does 
the  talking  with  scarcely  more  effort  or  less  accuracy.  This  develops  a  little  later 
into  a  broader  course  of  nature  study  and  literature.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  the  pupils  examine  plants,  insects,  and  stones  with  a  view  to  a  more  scientific 
knowledge;  they  record  their  observations  and  enliven  and  beautify  their  papers 
by  means  of  well-executed  drawings  of  the  object  and  its  parts. 

In  their  earliest  school  years,  and  on  up,  the  senseless  practice  of  learning  to 
repeat  memory  gems  has  given  place  to  the  study  of  memory  gems. 

In  explanation  of  this  statement,  let  mo  call  attention  to  two  exhibits.  Here  is  a 
set  of  fifteen  or  twenty  papers  on  which  are  written,  with  labored  nicety  and  much 
red-line  elaboration,  several  memory  gems.  One  copy  of  "The  fiftieth  birthday  of 
Agassiz"  differs  from  the  other  fifteen  or  twenty  in  no  particular  except  in  the  name 
appended.  But  here  is  another  set  which  presents  a  pleasing  variety.  There  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  poem  by  one  pupil,  a  reproduction  of  it  by  another,  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  naturalist  by  a  third,  and  a  no  less  simply  childlike  one 
of  Longfellow  by  a  fourth.  But  the  best  feature  of  it  all  is  the  evidence  that  some 
pupils  have  gotten  very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  dear  old  nurse  Nature,  and  have 
given  expression  to  the  keen  sense  of  delight  awakened  by  the  poem  in  attempts  at 
original  illustration.     One  biographical  sketch  shows  the  Swiss  home  in  the  beauti- 
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ftil  Pays  de  Vaud;  another  Nature's  storybook  is  strewn  over  with  eidelweiss  and 
entitled  Rhymes  of  the  Universe.  How  delightful  such  study!  It  is  not  difficult  to 
say  which  pupils  will  remember  that  poem,  even  to  their  fiftieth  birthday. 

The  work  shown  by  a  great  majority  of  the  schools  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
drawing  is  not  merely  a  pretty  accomplishment,  but  something  as  useful  and  neces- 
sary almost  as  writing.  From  the  child  of  6,  beginning  with  2  and  2  are  4,  on  up  to 
the  high  school  pupil,  every  subject  studied  is  illustrated  if  it  will  by  any  possibility 
admit  of  pictorial  treatment. 

The  entire  absence  of  abstract  arithmetic  work  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
was  a  noticeable  feature  of  a  number  of  the  best  schools.  There  was  no. puzzling  of 
the  infantile  mind  with  the  abstraction  17 — 3=whatf — but  it  was,  I  have  17  marbles 
and  lose  3,  how  many  have  I  left?  And  there  along  with  the  statement  was  the  pic- 
ture of  17  marbles  owned,  3  marbles  lost,  and  14  marbles  remaining.  In  the  fourth 
year,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  third,  the  transition  was  made  to  abstract  work,  bat 
whenever  concrete  was  done,  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  accompanied  by  a 
neatly  executed  picture  demonstration. 

A  school,  nameless,  presented  a  set  of  papers  in  United  States  history,  giving 
answers  to  such  questions  as,  "Who  discovered  America?"  ''Where  was  De  Soto 
buried?"  '*When  was  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union?"  Simply  a  sot  of  examina- 
tion papers,  cold,  dull,  and  dispiriting,  benefiting  more  the  maker  of  pax>er  than 
anyone  else.  In  gratifying  contrast  to  this,  was  found  a  set  of  papers  selected  from 
the  year's  work  of  one  of  the  Chicago  schools.  Biographies  of  eminent  men  were 
embellished  with  portraits  of  the  subjects  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  descriptions 
of  battles  were  accompanied  by  well  executed  maps  showing  the  positions  of  the 
contending  armies;  the  recital  of  facts  was  made  interesting  by  the  charm  of  inter- 
woven bits  of  story  and  song;  and  pervading  every  paper  was  the  suggestion  that 
the  pride  and  delight  felt  by  the  pupils  in  doing  this  work  would  grow,  in  time,  into 
a  pride  and  delight  in  exercising  the  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

The  schools  of  Denver,  Colo.,  presented  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  whole 
exhibit,  namely,  a  stenographic  report  of  everything  said  and  done  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils  for  one  day,  throughout  all  the  grades  of  one,  presumably  the  best  of  her 
schools.  It  proved  interesting  reading,  but  showed  nothing  remarkable  as  to  mat- 
ter or  method.  It  did  show,  however,  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  control  most 
admirably  for  one  day  at  least,  both  tempers  and  tongues,  and  that,  too,  under  most 
exasperating  conditions,  as  witness  the  following :  A  boy,  of  course,  was  called  upon 
to  parse  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  "  Shepherd  lead  on."  Parsing:  "Lead  is  a  verb, 
transitive,  because  it  expresses  action  done  to  an  object;  passive,  indicative,  present 
tense,  progressive  form."  An  appreciative  reader  of  the  report  had  written  in  the 
margin  "A  gem." 

The  most  beautiful  exhibit  came  from  Sidney,  New  South  Wales.  The  writing 
looked  like  copy  plate,  but  not  the  copy  plate  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  which 
hair  lines  and  shading  mingle  with  a  Rembrandt  effect.  It  was  either  a  verticle  or 
backhand,  the  system  beginning  with  the  primary,  and  being  maintained  to  the  last 
grade. 

The  first  year  writing  showed  vertical  letters,  very  large,  the  writing  spaces  bein^ 
about  the  width  of  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  ordinary  foolscap.  This  seemed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  child,  for  there  was  a  boldness  and  freedom  about 
this  first  year's  writing  that  was  truly  refreshing  after  looking  at  the  diminutive, 
cramped  letters  shown  by  other  primary  schools.  The  second  year  the  spacing  was 
diminished,  and  so  on,  until  about  the  fourth  year  it  conformed  to  the  ordinary 
standard.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
learned,  its  beauty  and  legibility,  its  great  rapidity,  and  its  perfect  adaptability  to 
business  requirements. 

The  Indian  schools  of  Hnskell  Institute,  Kansas,  and  Soboba,  Cal.,  were  the  most 
surprising  in  their  results.     The  writing  resembled  very  closely  that  of  the  Sidney 
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schools,  being  almost  as  beautiful.  The  illustratioDS  were  admirably  executed,  and 
the  language  had  a  genuinely  original  flavor.  The  work  done  by  pupils  after  seven, 
fifteen  or  twenty  months  was  in  advance  of  that  presented  by  any  other  school 
examined,  and  forced  from  my  companion  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  now  of 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  f '  The  age  of  pupils  entering  these  schools  is  much  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  age  limit,  but  is  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  added  to  a 
child^s  age  to  offset  several  generations  of  intellectual  culture  f 

The  exhibit  of  the  intermediate  schools  of  Indianapolis  was  disappointing  in  that 
it  presented  sets  of  examination  papers.  The  primary  work  was  fine,  showing  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  unification  of  subjects.  The  high  school  was  excellent, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  literature.  The  curriculum  of  the  Indianapolis  schools 
provides  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  through- 
out the  entire  course.  In  the  high  school,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  are 
elective  studies,  but  English  is  compulsory.  As  a  result  the  pupils  express  them- 
selves with  an  ease,  gracefulness,  and  power  that  would  compel  Bostonians  to  own 
them  cousins  germane. 

The  craze  for  illustrated  work  reached  its  climax  in  the  musical  exhibit  of  one  of 
the  primary  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  music  portfolio  was  made  of  large  sheets 
of  ];nanlla  paper,  on  each  ol  which  was  written  the  words  and  air  of  a  juvenile  song. 
The  music  of  ''Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star"  was  indicated  by  a  star  on  the  appro- 
priate line  or  space,  instead  of  a  note.  For  "  Dickery,  dickery  dock,"  a  "cute"  little 
mouse  balanced  himself  on  a  line  or  rested  on  space  as  the  requirements  demanded. 
So  on  through  "Jack  and  JiU,"  "  Busy  Bees,"  and  "Here  we  sail,"  the  symbol  used 
was  a  bucket,  a  bee,  or  a  boat. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  schools  showed  work  that  to  a  casual 
-observer  looked  beautiful  and  fair,  but  which  upon  examination  failed  to  be  either 
helpful  or  inspiring.  The  exhibit  would  be  voluminous,  handsomely  bound,  and 
placed  to  advantage.  The  writing  would  rank  among  the  best  shown,  but  the  sub- 
ject-matter would  be  merely  answers  to  lists  of  examination  questions,  the  chief  aim 
being  to  have  each  pupil  represented  in  each  branch.  This  is,  of  course,  very  grati- 
fying to  Johnny's  mamma  or  Katy's  papa,  who  may  wish  to  see  their  dear  children's 
papers  at  the  great  Fair,  but  to  the  teacher  searching  for  ideas  and  methods  it 
proved  unfruitful  soil. 

The  deepest  impression  that  remains  is  that  those  schools  which  have  accepted 
the  revelation  that  the  soul  of  the  child  who  comes  to  them  is  the  soul  of  a  man  or 
woman,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  yet  waiting  the  kind,  the  wise,  the  gentle  guidance 
of  the  teacher  to  develop  the  highest  qualities  of  intellect  and  heart;  and  those 
schools  which  have  made  nature  and  literature  the  great  media  through  which  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  are  coming  into  the  bright  light  of  the  educational  noonday. 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
By  John  J.  O'Shba. 

As  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Master,  so  the 
generous  vine  of  Catholic  education  may  be  appraised,  in  a  measure,  by  the  living 
proofs  it  modestly  put  before  mankind  in  the  noble  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Multitudinous  and  wonder-compelling  as  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  from  many  points  of  view,  the  array  of 
examples  of  Catholic  training  here  presented  claims  the  palm  over  all.  As  an  expo- 
sition of  a  system,  it  is  the  most  striking  in  extent,  iu  variety,  in  evidence  of  a  mas- 
terly system  of  mental  direction  that  ever  yet  was  brought  before  the  world's  notice. 
It  dwarfs  into  insignificance  the  displays  of  educational  results  made  by  any  and 
every  institution  in  the  countgm^ersities,  colleges,  and  training  s-^--^~  -^"ken 
altogether.     The  mobilizati<^^^^H|^a^of  practical  witnesses  f<  ity 

was  in  itself  a  peculiar  ta|i|^^^^^^^^^Btt^Al  ^^^  intimate  k  a 
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system  which  may  be  described  as  world-wide;  it  demanded  a  personality  influen- 
tial enough  and  magnetic  enough  to  secure  the  heartiest  cooperation  simultaneously 
in  places  separated  by  vast  distances;  it  demanded  one,  moreover,  endncd  with  an 
indefatigable  spirit  of  industry.  The  man  was  found  in  the  person  of  Brother  Mau- 
reliau.  He  is  the  Von  Moltke  with  whom  the  scheme  of  mobilization  originated  and 
by  whom  it  was  so  splendidly  carrictl  out .     *     •     ♦ 

Recognizing  tho  importance  of  being  early  in  the  fleld,  Brother  Maurelian  made 
his  application  for  space  at  the  Exp^ition  as  soon  as  tho  directorate  and  committees 
were  organized.  Although  ho  encountered  much  difficulty  at  the  ontset,  ho  waa  met 
at  length  in  a  spirit  which  can  not  be  too  highly  extolled.  Thirty  thousand  feet  of 
floor  space,  roughly  speaking,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  position  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  is  probably  the  finest  in  tho  great  hall  devoted  to 
manufactures  and  tho  liberal  arts.  This  space,  largo  as  it  is,  would  not  suffice  for  a 
tithe  of  tho  exhibition  which  could  have  been  made  had  there  been  more  time  for 
preparation  and  a  condition  of  unlimited  space;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not 
nearly  sufficed  for  tbo  great  mass  of  materials  forwarded  to  Brother  Maurelian  from 
the  various  dioceses  which  responded  to  his  invitation.  Ho  had  asked  for  a  space 
of  60,000  feet,  anticipating  the  largo  amount  of  material  which  would  be  at  his  com- 
mand, but  ho  could  hardly  have  expected  tho  directors  to  givo  moro  than  they  did 
under  the  circumstances.  But  tho  display*  ho  makes  is  imposing,  extensive,  splendid, 
and  marvelously  eloquent  of  the  care,  taste,  industry,  and  energy  of  the  wholo  soul 
of  Catholic  teaching.     •     •     • 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  the  collection  which  has  called  forth  this  tribute 
of  admiration,  but  the  work  of  only  a  {Portion  of  tho  Catholic  schools  of  20  dioceses 
in  tho  United  States  was  shown,  one  might  easily  imagine  what  would  havo  been 
the  writer's  wonder  had  all  the  archdioceses,  dioceses,  and  vicariates  in  the  Union, 
numbering  aWut  90,  boon  represented  in  similar  proportions.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
that  the  display  is  confined  to  its  present  dimensions.  It  conveys  a  deeply  impres- 
sive lesson,  whose  cfl'ect  might  be  minimized  by  being  further  protracted.  It  is  tho 
frailty  of  our  nature  to  grow  weary  with  tho  repetition  even  of  excellent  things 
when  wc  have  had  enough  to  convince  us  of  their  undeniable  worth.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  as  it  stands,  tho  Catholic  eilucational  exhibit  is  incomparably  the  great- 
est display  of  its  kind  ever  made. 

The  importance  of  putting  such  proofs  of  Catholic  activity  before  the  world  at 
this  particular  epoch  was  at  once  perceived  by  all  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States.  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  took  an  especial  interest  in  tho  project  from  its 
inception.  Tho  unfortunate  divergences  of  opinion  amongst  Catholics  over  qnes- 
tions  of  school  attendance  and  State  help,  perhaps,  naturally  led  many  outsiders  to 
think  that  while  internal  disagreement  reigned  the  reol  work  of  education  might 
be  to  some  extent  neglected.  To  such  mistaken  people  there  could  bo  no  greater 
surprise  than  this  revelation  of  Catholic  activity.  There  have  been  no  controver- 
sies to  disturb  tho  serenity  of  tho  managers  of  tho  public  schools.  With  them 
everything  has  gone  on  as  smoothly  as  the  current  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  apparently 
as  somnolently.     *     *     ^ 

To  the  kindly  cooperation  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody,  chief  of  tho  liberal  arts  depart- 
ment of  the  Kxposition,  the  promoters  of  tho  Catholic  educational  exhibit  owe 
mainlj'  their  success  in  having  their  display  so  extensive  and  effective  as  it  is.  To 
his  aid  they  aro  indebted  for  the  prominent  site  and  ample  space  they  havo  secured; 
and  ho,  on  his  part,  feels  how  largely  this  display  has  contributed  toward  making  tho 
World's  Fair  an  adequate  exemplar  of  the  active  mental  and  mechanical  progress 
of  the  age.  In  his  little  speech  at  tho  throwing  open  of  the  exhibit  he  warmly 
expressed  his  thanks,  on  behalf  of  tho  World's  Fair  authorities,  to  all  who  had 
cooperated  in  tho  work.  His  surprise  at  the  colossal  results  achieved  in  such  a  brief 
interval  was  by  no  means  concealed,  and  the  eulogy  which  he  pronounced  on  tho 
zeal  of  tho  whole  Catholic  teaching  body  in  preparing  the  youth  of  the  Catholic 
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populations  for  the  practical  work  .of  existence  was  the  genuine  expression  of  a 
broad  and  liberal  mind.  In  this  marvelous  array  of  proofs  ho  beheld  a  signal  refu- 
tation of  the  widespread  calumny  that  the  tendency  of  Catholic  education  is  to 
dwarf  the  scoxm)  and  limit  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  But  he  saw  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.  Tliis  was  but  the  practical  side  of  the  Catholic  system  which 
he  was  beholding.  Behind  that  mass  of  work  of  hand  and  brniu  lies  the  invisible 
sleepless  activity  whiob,  while  training  the  physical  faculties,  keeps  ever  leading  on 
the  moral  ones  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  truth  that  there  is  a  higher  goal  to  be 
reached  by  the  intelligence  than  the  conquest  of  earthly  knowledge,  and  that  the 
sum  of  human  perfection  must  have  its  final  complement  in  the  display  which  shall 
merit  the  everlasting  award  of  the  Judge  who  sits  on  high.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  twofold  work  of  Catholic  education.     •    •    » 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  ma8s  of  material  placed  at  his  command  Brother  Man* 
relian  has  exhibited  n  masterly  ingenuity.  By  a  simple  device  he  has  managed  to 
double  the  ground  space,  so  to  speak.  By  running  a  desk  around  each  of  the  com- 
partments, into  which  the  exhibit  is  divided,  he  has  been  enabled  to  supplement  his 
wall  surface  so  that  none  of  his  sjuice  shall  be  wasted.  Sufficient  room  is  given  for 
the  visitor  to  walk  all  through  the  compartments  and  examine  the  work  spread  opjt 
npon  the  desks  and  hanging  on  the  walls,  llio  liner  and  more  frangible  objects  are 
displayed  in  high  glass  oases  standing  in  the  center  of  each  compartment. 

What  is  here  made  manifest  may  be  divided  into  two  branches :  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  their  practical  application  by  those  taught.  Take,  for  iusfcancc,  a  speci* 
men  of  work  from  the  Do  La  Salle  Institute  in  New  York.  It  is  the  engineer's  plan 
for  a  great  iron  bridge.  Here  you  see  the  notes  taken  by  the  pupil  from  the  teacher*s 
instructions.  Then  you  see  the  plan  and  the  elevation  drawn  in  regular  artistic 
fashion.  The  dimensions  are  given ;  then  the  details  down  to  the  last  bolt;  then  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work.  There  is  no  particular  missing;  the  plan 
might  be  at  once  put  into  a  contractor's  hands,  and  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
setting  to  work  to  make  the  suppositious  structure  a  substantial  reality.  So  in 
IMtronomy,  so  in  music,  so  in  mechanics  of  many  kinds.  The  system  is  lucidly 
demonstrated  in  the  intelligent  action  of  mind  npon  mind. 

Twenty  dioceses  of  the  United  States  invite  examination  of  their  educational 
methods.  The  Canadians  have  an  iudcpendent  exposition  of  their  own,  of  which  a 
word  later  on.     The  American  dioceses  stand  in  the  following  alphabetical  order : 

Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Covington,  Denver,  Detroit,  Dubuque, 
Fort  Wayne,  Green  Bay,  La  Crosse,  Manchester,  Milwaukee,  Natchez,  Now  Orleans, 
New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Sioux  Falls. 

The  religious  teaching  orders  in  charge  of  the  schools  whose  work  is  shown  are 
the  following: 

Benedictine  Sisters;  Dominican  Sisters ;  Franciscan  Sisters;  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
P.  A. ;  Ladies  of  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary;  Mesdames  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  School  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame;  Polish  Feliciau  Sisters;  Sisters  of  Charity  (B.  V.  M.) ;  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Emmitsburg;  Sisters  of  Charity,  Mount  St.  Vincent;  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Nazareth;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity;  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence;  Sisters  of 
Loretto;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  De  Namur;  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy;  Sisters  of  Providence,  Vigo  County;  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes;  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph;  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Oldenburg;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child'  Jesus;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family; 
Sisters  of  Humility  of  Mary ;  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary ;  Sisters  of 
the  Incarnate  Word;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names;  Sisters  of  the  Poor  Handmaids  of 
Christ;  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood;  Sisters  of  the  Presentation;  Ursulino  Sisters; 
Visitation  Sisters;  Grey  Nuns;  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal;  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Greensburg;  Sisters  of  Charity,  Leavenworth;  Sisters  of  Charity,  Mount 
St.  Joseph;  Sisters  of  Charity,  Cincinnati;  Benedictine  Fathers ;  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Cross;  Congregation  of  St.  Viateur;  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Jesuit 
Fathers;  Lazarist  Fathers;  Secular  Clergy;  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
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Individual  exhibits  iiro  showu  also  by  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  theCatholic  Archives  of  America,  from  Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana; 
the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America,  represented  by  its  Temperance 
Publication  Bureau;  the  Catholic  text- books;  the  Columbian  Library  of  Catholic 
Authors;  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  Miss  M.  G.  Caldwell  (first  foundress  of 
the  Catholic  University),  embroidery;  Miss  M.  L.  Ash's  art  school,  Memphis,  Teun.; 
the  Papal  Josephiuum  College,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
ludinna. 

A  glance  at  the  artistic  features  of  the  general  exhibit  reveals  some  work  which 
challenges  attention,  not  from  its  mere  abundance,  which  is  great,  but  from  its 
general  excelleuce.  Some  of  it  is  simply  splendid.  The  place  of  honor  is  properly 
given  to  the  Chicago  exhibit,  and  the  chef  d'ojuvre  in  this  is,  according  to  strict 
definition,  perhaps,  a  school  show  piece.  It  is  a  white  Carrara  marble  statue  of 
Archbishop  Feehan,  with  the  figure  of  a  couple  of  school  children  at  his  feet.  The 
work  is  full  of  grace,  dignity,  and  life,  and  tells  its  own  story  as  eloquently  as  any 
marble  composition  can ;  and  all  the  cunning  of  the  modern  Italian  school  of  sculp- 
ture is  exemplified  in  its  treatment.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Roman  artist,  and  its  cost 
yas  $15,000.  The  priests  of  Archbishop  Feehan *s  diocese  subscribed  the  sum  as  an 
affectionate  recognition  of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  "protector  of  their 
schools,"  a  distinction  which  he  undoubtedly  deserves.  Gregori's  fine  portraits  of  a 
largo  number  of  the  American  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  are  found  in  the  collection 
sent  by  Notre  Dame  University,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  Archbishop  Riordan  and 
Bishop  Spalding,  which  are  apart,  may  also  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  educational 
exhibits,  in  a  similar  sense.  But  besides  these  there  is  a  great  body  of  artistic  work, 
in  oil,  in  water  color,  in  crayon,  in  india  ink,  and  in  pencil,  which  furnishes  a  means 
of  judging  what  advance  we  are  making  in  this  important  branch  of  education 

There  is  no  one  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  America  has  achieved  the  first  rank  in 
art,  but  every  honest  critic  believes  that  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  attain  to 
excellence.  Artists  do  not  spring  out  of  the  ground  like  the  fabled  men  and  women 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha's  time.  Genius  is  not  to  be  compelled;  in  due  time,  no 
doubt,  it  will  visit  the  American  shore  and  found  a  true  school  of  art  here.  It  is  not 
claimed  for  any  of  the  schools  whose  art  teaching  is  here  exhibited  that  they  have 
reached  the  highest  level  attainable.  There  is  a  great  inequality  observable  in  the 
mass;  there  are  cases  of  bad  drawing  and  inharmonious  and  slovenly  coloring;  bat 
there  is  work  that  is  really  true  and  good,  and  some  that  of  its  kind  is  positively 
beautiful.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  specimens  of  illuminated  work  executed  by 
the  pupils  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  San  Francisco.  The  collection  of  work 
shown  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  that  city  is  also  remarkable  for  its  excellence. 
Some  admirable  work  in  crayons  and  water  colors  is  presented  by  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Starr's  preparatory  fine-art  classes.  The  steel  engravings  from  the  Catholic  high 
school  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  Thomas  Cahill,  are  especially  fine,  and  a  corre- 
sponding level  of  excellence  is  noticeable  in  the  examples  of  drawing  and  painting 
and  embroidery  turned  out  by  the  same  institution. 

Numerous  examples  of  oil  painting  are  shown  in  different  sections  of  the  exhibit; 
and  of  these  a  very  crotchety  critic  observed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  that  the 
only  good  end  they  serve  is  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  teaching.  Criticism  of 
this  kind  is  not  worth  answering.  These  pictures  are  not  put  there  as  pictures  in 
an  art  gallery  are.  They  are  there  neither  for  competition  nor  sale.  They  are  put 
there  simply  to  show  what  progress  the  young  art  students  are  making  in  the  very 
difficult  technique  of  color,  which  many  eminent  artists  have  vainly  spent  their 
lives  in  trying  to  master,  and  which  no  degree  of  excellence  in  line  drawing  could 
ever  help  some  to  gain. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  take  exception  to  tlie  occasional  blunders  in 
spelling,  or  the  faulty  couq>08itious  which  are  found  nrcurrin-^  htro  and  there  in  the 
class  papers  of  the  pupils.     Surely  no  one  would  expect  i>erfectiou  from  those  who 
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are  in  the  state  of  tutelage.  The  whole  school  system,  bo  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
training  of  the  mental  and  physical  faculties,  is  laid  bare  to  the  world's  inspection, 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  juvenile  human  nature  on  its  head;  and  there  never 
was  a  creature  more  out  of  his  element  in  such  an  exhibition  then  the  professional 
art  critic,  the  individual,  as  a  rule,  who  has  failed  in  everything  himself. 

Even  Mr.  Sneerwell  would  find  it  hard  to  get  ground  for  cavil  in  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  work  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  in  Paris. 
It  is  full  of  art  workmanship  in  many  branches,  all  of  marvelously  fine  execution 
for  boys,  and  the  specimens  of  drawing  and  engraving  are  of  a  remarkably  high 
order  for  juveniles.  The  French  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  things 
educational,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  challenge  which  they  give  out  at  the 
World's  Fair  will  be  readily  taken  up. 

In  the  Canadian  exhibit  some  noteworthy  features  are  presented.  The  display 
made  by  the  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec  covers  1,700  square  feet  of  floor,  while  the 
showing  of  the  Protestant  schools  from  the  same  Province  fits  in  a  nook  measuring 
175  square  feet.  The  Protestant  Province  of  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  sends  from 
a  total  of  5,878  schools  an  aggregate  of  375  exhibits;  while  the  Catholics  of  the 
same  Province  send  from  a  total  of  only  289  schools  no  fewer  than  234  exhibits.  The 
quality  of  the  artistic  work  sent  forward  by  the  Catholic  schools  is  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  schools  of  the  Dominion  which  have  sent  specimens  of  their 
products.  There  are  some  aspects  of  the  Dominion  display  which  make  it  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  countries  represented.  The  show  of  her- 
baria, for  instance,  in  which  specimens  of  the  multitudinous  wild  flowers  of  Canada 
are  collected  and  arranged  with  exquisite  harmony  of  arrangement,  is  especially 
impressive.  The  fine  sense  of  fitness  in  association  and  taste  in  grouping  and 
artistic  form  seen  in  these  numerous  collections  is  at  once  felt  and  confessed.  In 
the  work  of  the  brush,  the  crayon,  and  the  pencil,  too.  Young  Canada  need  not  have 
any  trepidation  about  competing  for  honors.  Some  tracetof  the  French  genius  is 
visible  throughout  the  display  from  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  deep  wonder  that  this  display  exhibits  a  superiority.  •  »  • 
The  minority  in  any  locality  in  Quebec  is  entitled  to  its  pro  rata  of  the  public  taxes 
levied  for  educational  purposes,  to  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
minority.  This  in  effect  leads  in  that  Province  to  the  denominational  rule  in  edu- 
cation. As  the  Catholics  are  greatl^^  in  the  majority  in  Quebec,  they  receive  the 
maximum  of  the  public  taxes,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  the  very  best  teaching 
appliances  that  money  can  obtain.  The  teaching  power  they  already  possess  in 
plenty  within  their  own  religious  and  semireligious  bodies. 

In  the  various  kinds  of  handicraft  shown  here,  the  work  of  American  boys  in  the 
more  practical  and  everyday  classes  of  production  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
that  of  any  others.  Especially  fine  examples  are  sent  in  from  the  Catholic  Protectory 
of  New  York,  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  great  trade  school  on  Staten  Island. 

Teaching  those  who  are  in  possession  of  every  natural  faculty  is  in  many  cases  no 
easy  matter;  but  the  instruction  of  that  unhappy  section  of  the  human  family  who 
come  into  the  world  without  sight^or  hearing  or  power  of  speech,  or  become  so  after 
their  coming,  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  the  teachers'  skill.  It  was  with 
Catholic  teachers  that  the  idea  of  educating  these  maimed  intellects  began,  and  by 
them  in  France  and  Italy  and  Ireland  that  it  is  carried  on  mostly  at  present,  with 
results  that  on  consideration  seem  perfectly  astounding.  The  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture, music,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  many  mechanical  industries,  by  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  demands  specially  qualified  teachers;  and  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  these  the  religious  orders  now  devote  constant  and  most  earnest  atten 
The  specimens  of  work  sent  in  by  the  Catholic  Protectory  pupils  of  thisclassi*^ 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  I 
in  the  Canadian  exhibit,  the  finest  being  the  work  of  a  girl  of  13  who  is] 
The  instructresses  of  these  Canadian  blind  girls  are  the  good  sif 
Gray  Nuns. 
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Marveloobly  fine  work  is  also  shown  by  the  Ephphota  School,  of  Chicago,  iu  an 
astonishingly  varied  field.  Engraying,  lithographing,  photography,  designing  for 
carpets  and  wall  paper,  and  many  other  decorative  branches  of  industry  are  taught^ 
it  will  be  seen,  most  successfully  in  this  admirable  institntion. 

To  many  the  attractions  of  the  kindergarten  display  made  here  will  prove  supe- 
rior to  any  other,  as  that  system  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  snmimun  bonnm 
in  the  educational  field.  Hero  is  a  bright  and  picturesque  array  of  proofs  how 
readily  the  little  mind  can  be  developed  into  the  big  one,  as  its  XH>wer8  are  one  by  one 
awakened  and  appealed  to  in  the  course  of  its  school-play  years.  The  little  picto- 
rial efforts,  and  the  efforts  in  tiny  handicraft,  show  that  the  shepherd  boy  who  began 
drawing  his  sheep  upon  a  slate  and  the  builder  of  miniature  fortresses  in  the  mud 
or  the  sand  by  the  seashore  were  most  likely  in  reality  the  originators  of  the  idea 
which  Froebel  and  his  successors  took  up  and  translated  into  action. 

It  is  only  the  preparatory  stage  in  literature  and  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  which 
this  exhibit  contemplated  as  coming  within  its  scope.  The  fact  that  there  are  con- 
tained in  it  illnstrations  of  the  higher  education  in  both  of  these  walks  of  eiviliza- 
tiou  serves  only  to  show,  perhaps,  the  nakedness  of  our  land  in  that  respect.  The 
higher  education,  as  an  institution,  for  American  Catholics  is  a  thing  of  possibilities; 
how  immensely  they  are  handicapiied  in  that  direction  may  be  learned  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  other  educational  exhibits  with  theirs.  All  that  the  public  and  pri- 
vate generosity  of  a  great  x>eople  could  do  has  been  done  for  the  men  and  women  of 
other  creeds  here ;  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  Catholics  has  been  done  out  of  their 
own  resources.  The  Columbian  Library  of  Catholic  Anthers  is  a  collection  of  no 
small  interest  and  value  as  testifying  that  in  the  higher  education  Catholie  names 
are  not  by  any  means  unknown,  even  here;  and  the  women's  department  in  this  col- 
lection is  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  it.  The  fine  exhibition  from  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Notro  Dame,  Indiana,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
scholastic  life  iu  that  institution  and  the  high  plane  of  its  studies  and  scientific 
pursuits.  The  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  flood  of  light  it  lets  iu  on  the  past  of  the  struggling  church  on  this  continent  by 
its  rich  archjcological  collection  of  ecclesiastical,  artistic,  and  literary  work. 

To  the  colloction  of  those  objects  made  by  Professor  Edwards  of  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 
ana, the  palm  of  merit  in  this  department  must  be  given.  He  has  got  together  & 
perfect  storehouse  of  precious  ecclesiastical  relics.  They  tell  a  wonderful  tale  in 
their  way,  these  mitres  and  croziers  and  vestments,  tarnished  with  age ;  these  missals 
and  breviaries  and  calf-bound  volumes  whose  pages  are  yellow-gray  as  the  face  of  a 
mummy.     •     •     • 

Many  things  are  taught  by  this  exhibit.  We  are  lifted  up  in  thought  as  we  wander 
through  its  varied  mazes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  the  care  mani- 
fested in  the  details  of  the  system  to  the  nobility  of  the  purpose;  and  we  see  under- 
lying it  an  the  sublime  tenacity  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  goes  on  in  her 
beneficent  way.  Through  good  report  and  evil  report  she  adheres  to  her  mission, 
whether  states  or  Governments  frown  upon  her  or  smile.  She  will  not  neglect  her 
own,  no  matter  who  despises  them,  but  like  a  tender  mother  and  guide  still  helps 
them  onward  in  the  world,  upward  toward  the  light. 

THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT.^ 
[From  The  CathoUc  World.] 

By  a  Pkofessor  in  Pedagogy. 

To  the  intelligent  observer  the  Catholic  school  exhibit,  lately  held  in  Central  Palace 
Hall,  New  York  City,  is  an  event  of  more  than  passing  interest.  To  quote  the  words 
of  his  grace  the  most  reverend  archbiHhop  of  New  York,  we  may  say  that— 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  our  schools  are  improving.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
if  they  did  not  improve. 


^h  this  report  refers  to  an  exhibition  held  in  Nev  York,  it  is  hero  inserted  beoaiue  most  of 
there  exposed  to  the  view  had  also  been  exhibited  in  Chicago. 
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^*  In  tliis  age,  when  so  mach  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  education — I  do  not 
refer  to  religious  training,  which  has  a  paramount  importance  in  all  our  institutions ; 
I  speak  rather  in  regard  to  secular  education  at  the  present  time — when  the  very  best 
methods  of  teaching  are  the  object  of  constant  thought,  when  the  best  educators  are 
devising  new  ones,  and  all  means  are  suggested  that  can  be  of  use  in  this  work,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  move  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  the  benefits  that  accrue  therefrom.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  zeal  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  great  attention  our  pastors  give  Christian  education  in 
our  schools,,  we  shall  understand  at  once  tliat  necessarily  x>rogress  is  made  from  day 
to  day." 

We  had  already  examined  much  of  this  display  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicagp ;  but,  as  stated  by  his  grace  the  most  reverend  archbishop :  '^  It  was  intended 
to  have  had  the  exbibition  before  this;  but  after  the  exhibits  came  back  from  that 
great  city,  wliere  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  dust  for  several  months,  and  as  the 
books  had  been  handled  in  many  cases  by  thousands  of  visitors,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  supplement  all  by  new  work  especially  prepared,  as  during  that  time  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  had  been  acq^uired,  and  the  children  themselves  were 
spurred  on,  by  the  many  awards  given  by  impartial  juries  for  their  work,  to  do  some- 
thing better  and  brighter."  It  was,  therefore,  with  real  satisfineiion  that  we  renewed 
our  acquaintance  with  mnch.  that  this  exhibit  ofiSers,  while  we  gladly  admit  that  a 
coufflderable  addition  of  really  deserving  work  is  found  in  this  second  exhibition. 
Onr  remarks  are  Hmited  to  elementary  and  intermediate  studies  in  English. 

UNIFOB-MTTT   OF   SYSTEM   WITU  KLA.STICITY   IN   DKTAIL. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  exhibit  is  the  independent  action  that  it 
presents,  combined  with  a  unity  of  aim  and  object  such  as  to  convince  the  close 
observer  that  in  no  body  is  their  greater  harmony  of  action,  combined  with  greater 
freedom  in  the  application  of  pedagogic  principles,  than  among  Catholic  teachers. 
Any  impartial  critic  will  admit  that  there  is  not  a  single  new  idea  that  has  apx>roved 
itself  to  conscientious  instructors  which  does  not  find  a  place  in  some  part  of  the 
display.  A  recent  editorial  in  a  leading  educational  journal  in  New  York  stated 
unreservedly  that  the  religious  teachers  of  this  metropolis  and  vicinity  are  the  most 
extensive  and  appreciative  readers  of  school  literature  and  of  pedagogic  publications. 
A  close  examination  of  the  work  presented,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college, 
shows  this;  for  some  of  the  very  latest  lessons  published  in  leading  school  journals, 
many  of  the  suggestions  for  special  "class  days"  that  have  appeared  within  the  last 
few  months,  have  been  adapted  and  used  in  some  of  the  new  work  shown  in  this 
exhibit;  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  religious  teachers  from  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles,  or  even  more,  have  been  daily  visitors  at  the  Catholic  exhibit; 
just  as  thousands  of  religious  teachers  came  from  great  distances  to  study  the  Chi* 
cago  educational  display. 

Better  still,  in  the  normal  methods  presented  by  at  least  one  of  the  training  schools, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  formation  cf  young  teachers  Catholic  organizations  are 
abreast  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  methods.  Though  we  refer  to  this  normal  col- 
lege in  another  portion  of  this  article,  we  must  here  say  that  among  the  papers  pre- 
sented by  the  normal  scholars  wo  noticed  a  series  of  studies  on  the  great  educators ; 
besides  giving  the  names  of  those  who  are  generally  included  in  such  enumerations, 
the  professor  of  the  history  of  pedagogy  has  included  several  others  thoroughly  well 
known  to  continental  readers,  but  whose  claims,  for  some  strange  reasons,  have  been 
ignored  in  American  publications.  For  terseness  and  brevity,  combined  with  ampli- 
tude of  analysis,  these  studies  deserve  more  than  this  passing  notice. 

Still  more  satisfactory  is  the  factt^^^a^^^tiaJ||flH|BH&ches  of  elementary, 
Intermediate,  and  higher  inetra^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hfabased  upon  the 
latest  researches,  and  line  ^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^//^^  of 
minds. 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF   PATRIOTISM   INCULCATED. 

Another  Bentiment  suggested  by  the  general  outline  of  the  exhibit  is  one  of  legiti- 
mate national  pride.  His  grace  the  most  reverend  archbishop  might  well  declare 
that  "  we  are  all  fond  of  our  common  country."  No  general  order,  had  it  been  given, 
oonld  have  brought  about  such  a  public  expression  of  love  for  the  national  emblem. 
In  every  school  book,  in  some  copy  book  of  each  school,  in  many  of  the  literary 
compositions,  the  flag  of  our  country  and  its  history  occupy  a  prominent  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  direct  proof  of  the  love  of  country  than  is  furnished 
in  the  sketches  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  United  States  history  furnished  by  some 
lof  the  convents,  and  in  the  '' Summaries  of  American  topics"  found  in  many  of  the 
boys'  schools. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  the  brightest  ideas  in  patriotism,  shown  in 
these  sketches,  are  the  contributions  from  the  schools  directed  by  religious  per- 
sons f^om  abroad,  who  have  been  called  to  help  the  cause  of  education,  which  has 
developed  so  rapidly  that  local  religious  organizations  have  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  teachers. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND  HISTORY. 

While  there  is  direct  evidence  of  singleness  of  aim  and  purpose  in  most  of  the 
ordinary  school  work,  there  is  also  ample  proof  of  a  healthy  individuality  of  action 
in  the  different  plans  adopted  for  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  geography,  for 
the  illustration  of  geographical  terms,  ana  the  intelligent  coordination  of  geography, 
history,  free-hand  drawing,  and  natural  science.  Of  more  than  usual  worth  are 
some  of  the  raised  maps.  A  few  of  these  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  consid- 
ered artistically  or  from  the  pedagogic  standpoint.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
work  shown  in  Chicago  to  say  that  there  are  maps  in  the  Catholic  exhibit  sorpass- 
ing  the  very  best  specimens  shown  in  the  White  City.  The  application  of  needle- 
work to  mapmaking  is  a  feature  that  deserves  all  the  praise  it  received.  These 
samples  came  from  ordinary  parochial  schools,  though  two  or  three  convents  had  a 
larger  collection  of  a  more  artistic  type,  a  specimen  from  a  female  industrial  school 
being  the  best.  The  combination  of  colors  in  these  threaded  maps  has  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect.  Harmonious  work  is  evident  in  this  geographical  collection.  Generally 
speaking,  where  one  department  of  a  parish  school  has  good  work,  the  other  has 
followed  suit. 

Bible  history  is  shown  in  every  variety  of  form  by  a  large  number  of  the  schools. 
The  illustrations  that  accompany  these  Bible  lessons  are  not  always  of  a  high  order 
of  merit,  but  they  may  be  the  more  readily  accepted  on  this  account.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  work  presented  at  the  exhibit,  the  leading  feature  is  the  variety  of  merit 
as  woU  as  of  grade,  showing  some  very  ordinary  attempt  beside  worK  of  artistic  or 
literary  value.  This  is  an  evidence  of  good  faith  that  keen  observers  will  appreciate. 
What  is  said  of  Bible  illustrations  will  apply  equally  to  English  compositions,  or 
simple  class  talks,  founded  on  ordinary  pictures.  In  several  schools  these  illustra- 
tions have  been  culled  from  ordinary  papers  or  magazines.  Others  have  been  taken 
from  art  Joumab).  Some  pupils  have  reproduced  the  illustrations  as  head  pieces  to 
their  compositions,  and  in  many  cases  the  results  are  highly  commendable,  some 
showing  evidence  of  really  artistic  merit  as  well  as  discrimination  in  selection. 

EXCELLENT   PENMANSHIP. 

Much  of  the  penjianship,  particularly  in  the  boys'  schools,  is  above  the  average. 
In  a  few  cases  it  is  very  poor.  If  we  may  accept  the  pedagogic  principle  that  pen- 
mauHhip  is  the  key  to  the  discipline  of  the  class,  most  of  our  Catholic  schools  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  this  point.  Some  of  the  penmanship  is  of  so  high  a  grade, 
especially  in  some  convents  and  in  many  parochial  schools,  that  several  teachers  of 
non-Catholic  schools  have  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  samples  shown.  These 
teachers  forgot  that  the  artistic  instinct  is  highly  developed  in  the  best  grades  of 
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Catholic  schools.  The  great  attention  paid  to  drawing  in  these  schools  has  much  to 
do  with  their  success  in  penmanship.  StUl,  we  are  free  to  admit  that,  in  a  few 
inBtances,  claims  are  made  that  wo  could  not  reconcile  with  the  age  of  the  scholar 
and  the  class  of  penmanship  said  to  be  the  pupils'.  We  revert  again  to  the  idea 
that  every  properly  furnished  and  well-directed  Catholic  school  is  a  gallery  of  reli- 
gions illustration.  But  this  artistic  surrounding  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  put- 
ting of  poor  penmanship,  written  in  lead  pencil,  within  costly  binding.  In  fact,  lead 
pencil  writing  is  not  desirable  for  young  children.  It  does  not  call  for  light  and 
shade,  nor  does  it  afford  the  digital  drill  that  is  an  essential  in  every  expert  lesson 
in  penmanship.  Its  redeeming  feature  is  that  it  excludes  the  blotting  and  blurring 
so  common  in  young  children's  work. 

SUNTENCR   BUILDING — LANGUAGE    LESSONS. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  religions  subjects  into  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences  and  the  writing  of  elementary  compositions.  No  intelligent  critio 
will  fail  to  perceive  that  lessons  on  religion  present  a  class  of  terms  and  expressions 
that  are  not  found  in  secular  branches.  These  terms  form  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  pupil's  stock  in  language.  Sentences  formed  with  such  words  as  the  basis  of 
construction  must  be  of  particular  value,  as  thoughts  are  thus  suggested  and  ideas 
developed  that  no  other  subjects  can  bring  into  play.  In  this  group  of  school  work 
are  sets  of  instructions  given  on  religious  or  moral  truths  by  the  reverend  pastors  or 
their  assistants.  One  boys'  reformatory  had  a  series  of  shorthand  reports  of  a  series 
of  sermons  given  during  a  mission  or  spiritual  retreat.  Another  institution  of  the 
same  kind  for  girls  offered  a  collection  of  the  instructions  given  to  one  of  the  sodali- 
ties. Many  of  these  instructions  are  written  by  instructors  who  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  youthful  minds,  and  there  is  a  happy  knack  of  illustration  that  shows  a 
deep  study  of  subjects  with  which  children  are  pleasantly  familiar. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  freedom  of  action  in  each  school,  or  even 
in  the  classes  of  each  school.  Each  has  something  local  in  its  work.  A  history  of 
the  parish,  special  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  school,  the  church,  or  the  pastoral 
residence,  and  kindred  topics  create  a  parish  spirit  and  a  pride  in  parochial  enter- 
prises that  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the  near  future. 

THE  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

Drawing  is  a  leading  branch  in  the  exhibit.  Much  of  the  work  shows  excellent 
grading  and  is  in  line  with  the  latest  approved  systems.  In  some  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens in  oil  or  water  colors  the  grouping  is  not  very  happy ;  the  foreshortening  is  par- 
ticularly defective.  A  few  specimens  in  black  and  white  are  singularly  lacking  in 
taste.  Perhaps  a  preliminary  examination  by  a  competent  committee  might  debar 
such  inartistic  exhibits.    Apart  from  these  the  exhibit  is  good. 

While  speaking  of  drawing  it  may  be  in  order  to  remark  that  several  schools  lim- 
ited their  entire  exhibit  to  a  mere  collection  of  pictures  and  sketches.  This  is  not  a 
£air  test  of  a  school's  standing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  schools  did  not  enter 
more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  exhibit.  Their  art  specimens  give  evidence  of  talent 
of  so  high  an  order  that  the  same  ability  displayed  in  other  directions  would  be  sure 
to  produce  happy  results.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  these  schools  could  not  get  the 
space  they  needed  to  make  a  more  complete  exhibit. 

WORK  OF  THE  PROTECTORIES. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  our  homes,  protectories,  and  industrial  institutions  to 
say  that  their  exhibit  in  the  art  department  is  among  the  best  in  the  display.  The 
wood  carving  is  excellent,  the  clay  modeling — done  in  presence  of  the  visitors — the 
application  of  drawing  and  sketching  to  practical  indnstH—  wata  all  very  attrac- 
tive.   X^hgf^^j^gf^at^^iim^g^/MkphB  was  made  by  (  <)  schools;  but 
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while  this  is  good  in  its  way,  we  do  not  consider  that  photographs,  however  artistic 
or  numerous,  are  a  fair  exchange  for  actual  work. 

In  their  ordinary  school  work  these  industrial  and  correctional  establishments 
surpass  many  parochial  schools.  We  naturally  expect  the  manual  training  in  the 
former  to  excel,  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  inmates  of  these  industrial 
schools  have  much  shorter  hours  of  stndy  than  ordinary  day  schools  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  scholars  must  be  anxious  to  learn,  influenced,  probably,  by  kind 
treatment,  to  which  they  had  2>rcviously  been  strangers,  while  the  teachers  throw 
their  whole  energy  and  talent  into  the  Christ-like  work  of  redeeming  yonth  through 
the  combined  influence  of  mind  and  heart. 

PROGRESS   IN  SCHOOL  WORK — THE   ANALYTICAL   METHOD   IN   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

The  writer  having  devoted  several  months  to  the  study  of  school  work  presented 
by  Catholic  schools  at  the  London  Health  Exposition  in  1884,  at  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Centennial  in  1885,  and  at  the  Chicago  Fair  in  the  past  year,  can  bear  will- 
ing testimony  to  tbe  evidences  of  progress  which  this  Catholic  exhibit  makes. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  a  certain  number  of  schools  follow  an  admirable  sys- 
tem, to  which  we  have  already  called  attention.  A  limited  number  of  illnstrations 
are  carefully  analyzed.  Several  sets  of  suggestions  are  given  by  which  the  same 
illustration  may  be  studied  from  diflereut  points,  thus  making  each  illustration 
answer  for  several  compositions.  In  grammatical  analysis  the  diagram  system 
appears  to  be  still  in  favor,  but  in  many  cases  where  blue  and  black  prints  are  used 
the  script  i^  so  indistinct  as  to  be  practically  illegible,  and  the  analytical  distinctions 
are  lost. 

In  some  of  the  academies,  particularly  in  one  of  the  oldest  female  academics  of 
New  York,  we  found  some  admirable  literary  work,  based  upon  the  study  of  the 
great  American  and  a  few  of  the  leading  English  writers.  Longfellow  appears  to 
be  a  great  favorite.  In  at  least  two  schools  we  found  '' Evangeline '^  exhaustively 
studied — with  such  association  of  composition,  history,  rhetoric,  and  declamation 
(or  recitation)  as  the  selection  permits.  No  attempt  was  made  in  either  of  the  con- 
vents or  academies  designated  to  give  meritorious  value  to  the  copy  books  by  any 
dccoratiou  or  illuminatiou.    The  work  is  allowed  to  stand  on  its  merits. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

In  the  advanced  parocbial  schools,  and  in  most  of  the  academies,  marked  improve- 
ment upon  the  Chicago  exhibit  is  seen  in  the  study  of  United  States  history.  The 
number  of  maps  based  on  the  critical  study  of  the  text  is  unusually  large.  While 
the  coloring  in  many  maps,  especially  some  prepared  by  boys,  is  too  deep  and  glar- 
ing, most  are  extremely  good  as  studies,  and  more  particularly  as  companion  works 
to  tbe  text  they  are  intended  to  illustratt^.  a  still  more  striking  improvement  is  tbe 
evidence  furnished  by  much  of  thi»  work  that  many  reference  books  are  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  scholars  In  several  schools  we  found  the  same  point  in  history  examined 
from  almost  as  many  authors  as  there  weie  scholars  in  tbe  class.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  also  been  paid  in  the  best  schools  to  the  reading  that  is  recommended  in 
most  recent  works  in  United  States  history.  Poetry  of  a  patriotic  character  bearing 
upon  these  historical  qnestlous  has  been  read,  and  in  many  cases  illustrated. 

DRAAVING   AS  APPLIED   TO   MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  application  of  drawing  to  manual  training  in  our  ordinary  schools  is  develop- 
ing rapidly.  One  parochial  school  in  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City  has  a  series  of 
specimens  of  graining,  in  imitations  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  which  is  so  very  good 
that  we  find  it  difficult  not  to  give  it  special  mention. 

But  the  most  perfect  work  of  this  kind  that  we  can  recall  is  furnished  by  a  group 
of  students  who  took  their  own  measurements,  rough  sketched  their  plans  on  the 
grounds,  made  their  own  estimates  of  expense,  and  then,  in  a  set  of  charts  almost 
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perfect  in  color  and  design,  have  developed  every  part  of  tlioir  work  with  most  com- 
plete detail  and  entire  Buccess.  Neither  London  in  1884  nor  New  Orleans  in  1885 
had  any  snch  work.  Part  of  this  exhibit  was  at  Chicago;  other  portions,  notably 
some  specimens  of  surveying,  were  completed  only  during  the  last  days  of  tho  Cath- 
olic exhibit.  His  grace  the  most  reverend  archbishop  has  called  special  attention 
to  this  work. 

TYPEWKITIXG  AND    SUOBTHANI>. 

Phonography  and  typewriting  appear  to  bo  on  tho  wane.  A  few  convents  have 
taken  up  both,  for  one  appears  to  be  of  little  service  without  the  other;  but  the 
boys*  schools  seem  to  show  less  than  formerly.  Probably  the  market  has  been  glutted 
with  immature  operators;  in  any  case,  this  class  of  employment,  outside  of  public 
Government  work,  appears  to  be  passing  into  female  hands. 

The  typewriting  shown  in  most  of  the  schools  is  excellent.  Two  academies  sent 
pupils  to  report  tho  addresses  of  the  speakers  on  the  first  night  of  the  exhibit.  Their 
transcripts  were  accepted  by  some  of  the  metropolitan  journals  as  equal  in  accuracy 
to  the  work  done  by  professional  reporters. 

Some  of  the  fancy  work  done  by  three  schools  was  photographed  at  the  expense 
of  the  companies  whose  machines  were  used.  This  figured  work  is  done  only  during 
free  time,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tho  birds,  flowers,  buildings,  etc., 
created  by  the  typewriter  are  almost  as  lifelike  and  as  expressive  as  if  done  by  pencil 
or  brush. 

Mnch  more  practical  is  another  class  of  school  work  done  by  the  typewriter.  In 
two  commercial  academies  the  manifolding  process  has  been  employed  to  multiply 
copies  of  some  excellent  notes  of  lessons  and  developments  of  class  topics.  In  this 
way  the  teachers  of  one  city  may  distribute  specimens  of  their  best  work  to  others, 
and  thus  disseminate  excellent  class  work  at  very  little  troable  or  expense.  In  some 
schools  all  the  class  specimens  of  typewriting  are  in  capital  letters.  This  is  an  easy 
way  to  write  out  any  copy,  but  it  sjioils  the  appearance  of  the  page,  and  should  be 
used  only  when  the  pupil  is  beginning  and  unable  to  use  both  classes  of  type. 

Sx>eakiug  of  commercial  specimens  recalls  tho  fact  that  some  of  tho  bookkeeping 
sets  presented  by  girls'  schools  are  not  ns  practical  as  they  might  be.  Apart  from 
this  criticism,  there  is  a  variety  of  work  showing  conclusively  that  the  bookkeeping 
Bets  are  not  mere  reproductions  from  printed  samples.  Some  of  the  sets  are  thor- 
oughly original.  Perhaps  more  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  science  of  accounts 
should  have  been  shown. 

One  school  presented  a  series  of  charts  showing  the  relation  of  the  different  books 
used  in  bookkeeping;  tho  idea,  if  not  entirely  original,  has  been  seen  bnt  seldom  at 
any  of  the  great  exhibits.  This  same  school  has  thoroughly  good  commercial  work 
throDghout. 

KIXDKRGARTEN   WOKK — PRACTICAL   APPLICATIONS   OK   DKSIOXIXG. 

A  very  striking  part  of  the  display  was  the  vast  amount  of  kindergarten  work 
and  tbo  accumulation  of  specimens  in  wood  and  clay.  This  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  deep  interest  that  most  Catholic  teachers  have  shown  in  following  some  of 
the  principal  courses  of  industrial  work  furnished  by  technical  classes.  As  experi- 
ence has  taught,  mannal  training  in  ordinary  schools  must  bo  limited  to  some  very 
simple  lessons  in  the  handling  of  materials  that  are  easily  procured  and  not  costly. 
Within  these  limitations  tho  specimens  which  are  offered  by  a  very  large  percentage 
of  tho  schools  deserve  study  and  analysis.  The  designs  are  almost  limitless,  and  add 
another  to  the  many  proofs  furnished  that  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  are  i 
a  healthy  liberty  of  action  that  appears  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  pc 
mental  institutions.  The  French  minister  of  education  who  boasted  1 
any  hour  of  the  daj  tell  what  each  child  was  doing  in  any  school,  in  I 
would  not  recognize  his  iron-bound  regulations  in  the  extraordi]  "" 
that  these  kindergarten  and  manual  8x>ecimeus  furnish.     Such  I 
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as  the  new  seminary^  the  miniature  foruiture,  the  models  of  illostratiou  used  in 
natural  science,  the  church  vestments  on  a  tiny  scale,  the  endless  variety  of  methods 
ill  geography — all  these  woald  be  relegated  to  a  committee;  rigid  rules  to  which  all 
must  submit  would  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  schools  would  become  part  of  a  huge 
machine  from  which  all  originality  would  be  ostracized,  and  in  which  healthy  indi- 
viduality would  be  a  defect,  not  a  virtue.  For  years  English  common  schools  were 
conducted  on  this  cast-iron  system,  and  teachers  were  driven  to  desperation  trying 
to  keep  within  rules  and  regulations  that  settled  everything,  from  the  time-table  to 
the  luncheon  counter.  Better  counsels  now  prevail.  Great  personal  liberty  is  allowed 
to  teachers  in  the  direction  of  thoir  respective  schools  or  classes.  Results  are  deter- 
mined by  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  not  by  percentages  in  which  fright  has  often 
more  to  do  than  intelligence.  The  consequence  is  that  Her  Majesty's  insx>ector8  report 
vadt  improvement.  The  schools  are,  individually,  conducted  on  lines  best  suited  to 
the  locality.  There  we  have  just  such  independent  action,  under  reasonable  general 
regulations,  as  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  excellence  of  the  resnlta  we 
notice  in  this  Catholic  exhibit. 

FREEDOM   OF   SPIRIT  IN   SCHOOL  WORK. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  freedom  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  languages.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  every  language  but  the  English  should  be  banished  from  our  common 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  we  realize  the  difllculty  of  attempting  much  in  this  line. 
What  this  Catholic  exhibit  presents  in  modem  languages  is  limited  to  simple  exer- 
cises in  German  and  French.  Some  of  the  female  academies  have  full  courses  in  both 
these  languages;  a  few  parochial  schools  have  less  extensive  exhibits  in  German 
translations.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  some  Irish- American  boys  who  attend  German 
schools  are  first  in  German.  This  occurs  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make  it 
deserving  of  remark.  Furthermore,  several  schools  show  tests  of  spelling  that  seem 
to  decide  the  question  whether  the  study  of  English  and  German  simultaneously  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  German  boys  spell  in  English 
more  accurately  than  their  American  companions.  As  several  brancheiB  may  be  taught 
in  German  or  French  as  well  as  in  English — catechism,  mental  arithmetic,  history, 
etc. — it  strikes  us  that  where  a  pupil  has  already  an  elementary  knowledge  of  a 
modem  foreign  tongue,  it  is  unfair  not  to  give  him  some  chance  to  preserve  and 
develop  this  extra  language.  It  is  a  knotty  question,  but  it  deserves  a  solution. 
Americans  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  when  traveling  abroad ;  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  speak  any  language  but  their  own.  At  the  present  time  several  governments 
urge  the  study  of  at  least  one  modem  language  besides  their  own.  Americans  should 
not  be  too  far  behind  in  this  matter. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE   BRANCHES. 

In  the  department  of  natural  science  the  general  exhibit  is  nut  extensive.  Ad- 
vanced grades  in  some  convents  show  fair  work;  in  the  same  grade  of  boys'  acad- 
emies the  display  is  better.  The  only  normal  college  that  exhibits  has  unusually 
good  papers  in  natural  philosophy  and  physiology.  Several  advanced  schools  have 
excellent  collections  of  botanical  specimens  collected  by  the  students.  We  fear  that 
these  schools  will  not  feel  encoilraged  to  display  their  collections  again.  In  several 
cases  the  specimens  have  been  so  roughly  handled  as  to  injure  their  future  value.  It 
is  well  to  save  time,  but  the  desire  to  save  should  not  permit  examiners  to  open  care- 
fully arranged  specimens  and  then  leave  them  unclosed  after  examination.  This 
and  many  other  matters  will  cure  themselves  in  time,  but  meanwhile  the  collectors 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  several  enthusiastic  students  have  learned 
their  first  lessons  in  forming  collections.  To  have  so  launched  even  one  new  searcher 
into  the  botanical  field  is  to  have  made  a  mortal  happy,  even  if  at  .the  cost  of  spoiled 
specimens  ^d  battered  specimen  cases. 
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Referring  again  to  natural  philosophy^  and  also  to  elementary  astronomy,  we 
think  that  these  two  subjects  are  not  taught  as  generally  as  in  former  years.  This 
is  the  more  surprising  when  we  recall  the  faet  that  so  many  excellent  manuals  are 
now  published,  and  that  instruments  for  illustration  are  so  much  cheaper  than  in 
past  years.  But,  what  is  most  surprising  is  the  total  absence  of  any  home-made 
specimens  of  articles  used  in  simple  experiments. 

We  know  that  such  collections  exist  in  a  few  schools,  but  regret  that  no  one  has 
ventured  to  show  them.  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  sketches  and  designs 
furnished  by  some  of  the  academies  or  colleges.  One  academy  on  the  Hudson  pre- 
sented a  Yevj  complete  set  of  illustrations  done  with  consummate  taste  and  intelli- 
gence.   All  the  practical  work  of  this  excellent  school  is  equally  good. 

OBJECT-LESSON   METHODS. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  elementary  teaching  as  seen  through  the 
educational  expositions  of  Philadelphia,  London,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago  must  be 
struck  by  the  sudden  appearance  or  disappearance  of  certain  features.  As  a  striking 
instance,  we  may  recall  the  subject  of  object  lessons.  For  several  years  the  educa- 
tional journals  were  incessant  in  urging  the  importance  of  these  lessons  in  developing 
the  perceptive  powers  of  children.  Numberless  groupings  of  objects  were  presented, 
stages  of  evolution  from  the  crude  material  to  the  finished  specimen  were  shown, 
everything  that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  attract  the  pupiFs  attention  was  done. 
In  the  New  Orleans  exhibition  school  collections  were  a  most  prominent  feature;  in 
Chicago  the  public  schools  as  well  as  most  private  institutions  had  a  few  complete 
displays  of  the  kind,  while  in  the  'Catholic  exhibit  not  more  than  a  dozen  schools 
showed  anything  like  a  serious  attempt  at  such  classifications.  But  one  school  out- 
side the  city,  so  far  as  wo  could  find,  has  made  a  successful,  detailed,  and  scientific 
collection  of  object  lessons.  In  this  school  local  industries  have  been  studied,, 
descriptions  of  visits  made  to  these  centers  are  furnished,  and  an  intelligent 
grouping  of  the  materials  employed  in  these  industries  enables  the  examiner  to  get 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  various  processes  involved  in  each.  This  school  took  up  the 
study  of  object  lessons  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  get  a  lot  of 
things  together  and  label  them  "  object  lessons."  On  the  contrary,  a  specific  end 
has  been  kept  in  view,  limiting  the  study  to  local  industries.  These  industries  have 
been  taken  up  in  their  natural  order,  a  regular  course  of  study  established,  and  a 
systematized  plan  of  visiting  the  industrial  centers  arranged. 

The  result  has  been,  not  a  spasmodic  efi'ort  to  secure  a  short-lived  though  brilliant 
success,  but  a  calm,  progressive,  intelligent  arrangement,  whose  outcome  is  the  splen- 
did collection  this  school  has  brought  together.  Object  lessons  require  teaching  of 
the  highest  order  to  maintain  their  hold.    Mere  collecting  of  objects  will  not  suffice. 

ARITHMETIC — RECENT   CHANGES  IN  TEACHING. 

As  yet  we  have  said  nothing  about  arithmetic,  mental  or  written.  For  some  years 
past  a  simultaneous  attack  has  been  made  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  unnecessary 
attention  giten  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  sides  consistently  in  a  dispute 
that  calls  for  such  wholesale  condemnation  of  what  was  done  by  teachers  who  were 
our  superiors  in  the  mathematical  line,  and  who  in  many  other  respects,  especially  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  natural  philosophy,  far  surpassed  us  in  their  success. 
Perhaps  too  much  attention  was  paid  at  one  time,  and  is  still  being  paid,  to  certain 
phases  of  commercial  arithmetic  that  have  lost  their  importance.  But  it  is  certainly 
incorrect  to  claim  that  mental  arithmetic  is  receiving  undue  attention.  On  the  con- 
trary, unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  most  practical  form  of 
arithmetic  that  renders  the  teaching  of  written  work  so  difficult.  Among  all  the 
papers  on  arithmetic  we  notice  very  few  in  which  mental  calculations  take  the  promi- 
nence to  which  they  are  entitled.  Some  teachers  have  been  complimented  on  their 
methods  of  teaching  the  extraction  of  roots.    From  the  cursory  examination  made 
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of  these  special  claims  we  think  that  they  aro  well  fonnded.  The  teachers  who  use 
these  methods  shoald  suggest  that  they  be  introduced  into  the  text-books  on  arith- 
metic studied  in  their  classes.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  copy  books  of  arithmetic 
are  not  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  figures;  the  ruling  is  poorly  done,  and. 
unnecessary  use  of  colored  inks  does  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  solutions  of 
problems. 

Tho  same  criticism  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  specimens  of  bookkeex>ing.  As 
much  of  tho  colored  ink  used  is  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  some  of  the  paper  is  not 
well  sized,  tho  writing  spreads,  tho  ruling  becomes  blurred,  and  the  eutiro  work  has 
an  unkempt  ai)pearance.     This  is  not  the  rule,  but  it  applies  to  many  exceptions. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

One  of  tho  chief  innovations  is  the  very  ^extensive  use  of  photography  in  the 
reproduction  of  groups,  in  tho  development  of  local  history,  and  in  the  study  of 
natural  science.  Ifc  is  surprising,  however,  that  so  few  teachers  have  employed 
photography  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  the  preservation  of  original  synox>tio 
tables,  and  in  combination  with  the  phonograph  for  tho  teaching  of  elocution.  In 
a  few  of  the  highest  academies,  especially  in  ono  or  two,  remarkable  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  early  devolopmont  of  school  property,  the  collections  of  specimens, 
and  photographs  of  graduates  are  thus  preserved.  Much  more  could  have  been  done 
to  rei^roduco  co|)ies  of  military  cadet  corps,  of  military  movements,  etc.  A  few  schools 
have  camera  clubs  and  do  good  service  for  various  classes  and  associations  by  keep- 
ing a  running  collection  illustrative  of  the  chief  events  in  school  life.  This  feature 
of  school  illustration  should  be  encouraged. 

UXnEASOXABLE   CRITICISM — CLOSING  ^REMARKS. 

•  The  chief  criticism,  based  upon  a  careful  study,  referred  to  the  lack  of  complete- 
ness in  the  work  shown  by  many  schools.  In  these  cases  it  was  found  that  much  of 
the  work  in  those  schools,  though  excellent  in  itself,-did  not  fit  into  any  general 
plan  followed  by  the  teachers.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  drawing  and  a  lack  of  ordinary  school  work.  While  this  remark  holds  good  in 
some  respects,  visitors  should  have  homo  in  mind  that  drawings  or  sketches  arc 
about  the  only  class  of  work  that  could  be  hung  on  the  temporary  separations.  Most 
schools  had  as  much  ordinary  bookwork  as  they  could  well  display.  It  might  have 
been  more  varied  in  character,  but  it  was  suflSciently  great  in  quantity.  Several 
critics  remarked  that  many  teachers  did  all  the  fine  work  on  tho  covers  of  the 
ordinary  copy  books;  in  most  cases  this  fact  was  acknowledged,  and  tho  exact  work 
done  by  the  children  was  indicated. 

Nearly  all  the  old  schools  throughout  the  diocese  did  excellent  work.  There  was 
a  delicacy  of  touch  ia  what  they  did  that  showed  the  power  of  good  habits  once 
established.  In  many  cases  work  was  shown  from  years  gone  by.  This  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  compare  old  methods  with  the  new.  The  number  of  teachers  who 
presented  extensive  collections  of  notes  of  lessons  was  not  great.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  comes  under  the  head  of  normal  work;  still,  as  an  indication  of  the  line  of 
thought  running  through  any  particular  body  of  teachers,  such  notes  would  bo  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  said  that  many  attributed  much  of  certain  classes 
of  literary  work  to  the  infiuence  of  one  well-known  educator.  While  this  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that  each  teaching  body  has  its  characteristic  methods 
of  presentation  of  subjects.  These  traits  would  easily  bo  noticed  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  number  of  '^  notes  of  lessons."    The  same  holds  true  of  individual  teachers. 

KARXESTNESS   IX   TEACHING. 

Judging  from  the  great  number  of  teachers  who  were  taking  notes,  and  from  the 

many  questions  asked  about  special  exhibits,  we  feel  certain  that  the  greatest  pos- 

interest  is  felt  in  the  principles  that  underlie  the  successful  school  work  here 
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exhibited.  With  a  closer  study  of  school  methods,  and  a  closer  examination  into  the 
plans  and  programmes  followed  by  those  who  have  made  the  most  successful  exhibits, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Catholic  teachers  will  become  still  more  efficient.  Our 
Catholic  schools  have  shown  their  wrork ;  what  that  work  is  all  have  a  chance  to  see 
and  appreciate. 

Well  might  Mayor  Gilroy  in  his  opening  speech  declare  that  "  One  of  the  proud- 
est aims  of  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  to  teach  the  youth  of  the  country  how  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  when  they  came  to  man's  estate." 

•*The  parochial  schools,"  he  said,  "are  doing  this,  and,  as  the  present  exhibition 
shows,  are  doing  other  very  great  and  noble  duties."  There  were  10,000  children  in 
the  city  who  did  not  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  an  early  education.  There  were 
60,000  pupils  who  attended  the  parochial  schools,  and  18,000  attending  private 
schools.  He  declared  that  if  all  these  children  were  to  be  thrown  suddenly  on  the 
public  school  system  great  confusion  would  result.  "  If  this  were  the  only  benefit 
the  parochial  schools  conferred,  it  would  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  community." 

And  with  equal  foi-ce  did  Colonel  Fellows  say  in  his  closing  address:  "Go  on  with 
your  work.  It  is  protected  from  the  skies.  It  means  a  blessing  to  earth.  God,  and 
the  voice  of  all  proper  "humanity,  will  crown  it  with  an  undying  benediction." 

THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

CHANGES  IN  MKTHODS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Among  honest  teachers  there  is  an  earnest  wish  to  get  together,  to  learn  from  suc- 
cessful example  how  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the  least  useless  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  with  greatest  positive  results. 

In  the  Catholic  school  exhibit  of  Now  York  (which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same  as  the  Chicago  exhibit)  there  were  some  features  that  struck  us  as  being'iu 
the  right  direction  and  as  being  of  real  assistance  in  the  very  important  feature  of 
the  best  methods  of  presentation  of  elementary  subjects. 

In  the  use  of  illustrations  drawn  from  everyday  topics  the  exhibit  was  singularly 
rich.  Most  deserving  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  very  young  children  put  together 
the  parts  needed  in  the  illustration  where  such  was  feasible.  These  illustrations 
were  particularly  suggestive  when  applied  to  definitions  of  geography. 

As  we  mention  geography,  it  may  be  the  proper  place  to  state  that  this  subject 
shows  great  variety  in  treatment.  The  use  of  colored  threads  played  a  large  part  in 
the  development  of  illustrations.  Great  variety  of  wording  was  perceptible  in  the 
phrasing;  freedom  in  the  use  of  children's  words  was  a  striking  feature  in  the  best 
taught  schools. 

In  United  States  history  the  best  modern  methods  were  to  bo  found  among  the 
work  of  select  schools  and  in  some  of  the  parochial  classes.  The  combination  or 
coordination  of  literature  and  history  was  generally  perceptible.  A  very  salient 
feature  of  the  United  States  history  was  the  comparison  between  the  assertions  made 
by  Winsor  and  similar  authorities  in  books  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  Colum- 
bian literature,  and  that  of  American  authors  of  accepted  worth,  whose  works  have 
been  before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  whose  assertions,  particularly  about  Colum- 
bus, had  hitherto  been  unquestioned. 

The  use  of  synoptic  tables,  prepared  by  the  pupils  themselves,  has  become  very 
general.  Summaries  prepared  in  the  same  way  are  also  largely  employed.  These 
indicate  original  work.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  tracings  and  sketches  that  many 
children  added  to  their  literary  summaries. 

Penmanship  shows  considerable  improvement  over  previous  exhibitions.  Practical 
problems  in  arithmetic  have,  to  a  marked  degree,  supplanted  the  old-time  form  in 
which  abstract  numbers  played  so  prominent  a  part.  In  girls'  schools  the  *'  Bills  of 
parcels,"  as  the  old  arithmetics  were  wont  to  call  shopping  accounts,  were  largely 
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used.  Home-made  collections  of  plants,  flowers,  words,  etc.,  added  to  the  Interest 
of  a  few  schools ;  in  a  few  instances  pupils  furnished  an  account  of  how  the  collect- 
ing had  been  effected. 

.  In  the  industrial  schools  pupils  appear  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  handling  of 
material  so  as  to  entail  the  least  possible  waste.  The  Catholic  Protectory  had  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  boys  who  carried  on  their  trades  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  The 
deviation  from  mere  silent  exhibition  to  actual  work  was  an  agreeable  surprise. 

Perhaps  the  most  progressive  feature  of  the  school  exhibit  is  the  extensive  use  of 
photography.  It  is  surprising  to  find  the  unusual  lines  in  which  it  has  been  employed, 
offhand  blackboard  sketches,  developments  of  literary  or  historical  periods  specially 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  the  principles  of  penmanship — these  and  a  hundred  other 
topics  have  been  reproduced  by  the  pupils  and  preserved  for  future  reference.  The 
combination  of  reading  and  simple  composition  is  another  feature  that  deserves  com- 
mendation. It  has  b6en  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  logical  manner  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  boys'  schools. 

There  are  many  other  subjects,  typewriting,  phonography,  bookkeeping,  geometry, 
and  mensuration,  algebra,  modern  languages,  etc.,  to  which  we  might  refer  and  that 
would  offer  matter  for  interesting  discussion  or  remark,  but  we  have  mentioned  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects  to  show  that  the  Catholic  exhibit  deserved  attention, 
and  received  it,  from  a  large  percentage  of  the  earnest  teachers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  entire  exhibit  was  the  friendly 
spirit  in  which  the  work  was  discussed  by  public-school  teachers.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  black-robed  sisters  in  earnest  discussion  with  their  trimly  dressed  com- 
panions on  the  great  question  of  methods  and  means  by  which  we  all  seek  to  become 
more  successful  in  the  great  work  of  making  the  rough  ways  smootb  and  the  narrow 
way  wider  for  the  youth  of  our  common  country,  (I.  C.  N.,  in  New  York  School 
Journal.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GERMAN     CRITICISM    ON    AMERICAN    EDUCATION     AND 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

Contents. — Introduction — *'  The  American  system  of  education  "  hy  Prof,  Emil  Haus- 
knecht — "  The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States,^^  by  Dr,  E.  Schlee— Three 
lectures:  (i)  *'  The  educational  exhibit  at  Chicago;"  (f)  "  TAe  school  system  of  the 
United  States;  ^^  (3)  **  Manual  training  as  represented  at  the  World^s  Fair,"  by  Prof. 
Stephan  Wa^tzoldt — **  The  congress  and  the  conference  of  librarians  at  Chicago,"  by 
Constantine  Norrenberg. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  World's  Fair,  and  the  International  Educational  Congress  held  in  connection 
with  the  Fair,  brought  to  the  United  States  a  number  of  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  educators  of  high  position  and  well-earned  distinction.  They  not  only  care- 
fully examined  the  results  of  school  education  on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair, 
but  spent  weeks  and  months  in  a  critical  examination  of  our  system  of  common, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  as  well  as  special,  technological,  art, 
and  professional  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments upon  the  condition  and  results  of  education  in  America. 

The  United  States  had  entered  into  competition  with  the  civilized  world  in  show- 
ing its  educational  facilities  and  their  results  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  the  European 
and  other  foreign  educators  who  came  to  this  country  to  study  our  schools,  discov 
ered  peculiar  features  in  our  system  that  can  not  be  found  in  any  other  country. 

The  German  visitors  reported  in  writing,  and  most  of  these  reports  have  been 
printed  in  Germany,  where  they  caused  much  interest  and  astonishment.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  these  reports  are  in  every  case  absolutely  correct,  on  the  contrary,  they 
exhibit  palpable  errors;  yet,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  a  felicity  these  observers 
detect  the  characteristics  of  American  culture,  and  with  what  directness  they  point 
them  out  to  their  countrymen.  They  find  much  to  blame  in  America.  But  we  notice 
the  praiseworthy  fact,  that  these  men  in  nearly  all  cases  found  the  causes,  or  sought 
for  the  causes,  of  things  that  appeared  to  them  strange.  This  proved  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  work  scientifically,  to  think  philosophically,  and  act  honestly. 

I.  Dr.  Emil  Ilausknecht,  director  of  the  second  city  Realschule  in  Berlin,  who  for 
many  years  was  professor  in  the  national  university  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  published  in 
the  annual  catalogue  of  his  school  the  following  re])ort  on  American  education.  It 
is  here  reproduced  in  English  version,  only  certain  insertions  and  quotations  are 
omitted  (such  as  examination  questions).  He  dwells  on  some  features  of  American 
education  that  he  considers  an  honor  and  a  glory  of  this  country,  and  points  out  some 
of  its  defects.    The  impartial,  objective  way  in  which  he  does  this  is  noteworthy. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

Report  of  Prof.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

Principal  of  seoond  city  Realschule  in  Berlin. 

For  daem  tte  (elc  man  sceal  be  his  lemettan  sprocan  daet  he  sprictf,  and  d6n  daet 
daet  h6  det. 

May  the  foregoing  words  of  good  King  Alfred  excuse  the  incoherency  and  frag- 
mentary nature  of  the  following  remarks.  They  are  the  result  of  observations  and 
experiences,  as  well  as  of  the  study  of  accumulated  printed  matter,  gathered  on  my 
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journeys  through  tho  ITuittd  States  during  the  summer  anil  full  of  1800  and  1893.  I 
have  not  as  yet  had  the  leisure  to  work  them  up  systematically. 

He  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  crossing  tho  United  States,  leisurely  ob1>ierving 
what  he  saw,  and  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  finding  in  his  various  places  of 
sojourn  the  kindest  reception  and  enlightening  expression  of  ideas  on  thex>artof 
leading  persons  in  science  and  promoters  of  popular  education ;  he  who  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  especially  in  the  West,  the  innumerable  palaee-likc  institutions 
for  public  education,  churches,  libraries,  and  Christian  association  buildings  for 
young  people,  and  gymnasia  for  schools,  and  in  a  measure  has  learned  tho  piety  and 
liberality  of  their  promoters  and  founders,  will  know  that  in  that  country,  though 
it  is  partly  still  in  i>riniitivc  development,  yet  everywhere  progressing  with  gigantic 
strides,  and  disregarding  Old  World  prejudices,  something  higher  rules  than  "filthy 
lucre,"  which,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  civilization,  can  scarcely  be  called 
"  filthy  "  any  longer. 

A  prominent  preacher  expressed  himself  during  the  Sundaj'  services  in  Trinity 
Church,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  winter  semester  of  Yale  University  in  the 
old  and  venerable  Elm  City  of  New  Haven,  as  follows :  **  It  is  a  passion  for  education, 
a  noble  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  culture  that  has  become  a  perfect  craze,  that 
has*  seized  the  whole  American  people  at  present."  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  said  to  me  in  one  of  our  pleasant  and  instructive 
interviews :  *'  It  is  a  heart  hunger  for  education,  a  ravenous  appetite  for  culture  that 
is  felt  in  all  strata  of  society,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  tho  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  classes;  it  works  like  an  elementary  force,  and  urges  onward  and 
upward."  Wo  need  not  wonder  that  things  sometimes  are  placed  topsy-turvy  in  a 
country  the  people  of  which  create  everything  through  their  own  power  and  out  of 
themselves,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  tho  peculiar  development  of  its 
conditions  it  lacks  a  centralized  government,  one  that  thinks  for  all,  and  guides  the 
people  even  in  questions  of  detail;  a  government  in  which  tho  traditions  of  experi- 
enced and  well-qualified  experts  is  embodied;  of  men  who  are  conscious  of  the  object 
to  be  attained.  Neither  have  the  States  of  the  Old  World,  moving  in  regulated  con- 
ditions, always  avoided  mistakes  in  the  domain  of  education,  and  it  is  these  very 
States  which  have  to  overcome  a  system  firmly  established  m  order  to  do  justice  to 
new  principles  arising  from  special  conditions. 

Tho  cause  of  this  universal  desire  for  education  in  America  is  partly  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  common  school  education  is  quite  inefficient  and  inadequate.  A  gen- 
eral law  for  compulsory  scliool  attendance  is  not  in  existence,  and  an  astonishingly 
large  ratio  of  the  poi>ulation  has  grown  up  without  any  instruction  in  school.  All 
:he  more  intense  becomes  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  an  education  in  after 
years,  particularly  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
preparation  for  professions  or  occupations.  If  with  us  anyone  ''changes  saddles" 
^that  is,  his  profession),  his  action  is  in  most  cases  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  to  that  of  his  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  America — at  least  as  yet — 
everyone,  even  a  common  laborer,  may  become  anything  and  everything,  even  Presi- 
dent, if  he  understands  how  and  has  learned  enough  to  make  wise  use  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  quite  immaterial  how  ho  acquired  his  knowledge,  or  whether  he  can 
by  written  testimonials  prove  to  be  in  possession  of  such  knowledge.  It  is  not  at  all 
a  rare  case  to  meet  men  who,  as  boys,  peddled  matches,  newspapers,  and  other  things 
in  order  to  support  mother  and  sisters,  and  who  at  times,  when  they  had  saved 
enough,  **did  a  little  toward  getting  an  education,"  until  finally  they  had  worked 
their  way  up  to  be  social  leaders  of  the  people.  Every  inhabitant  of  that  country 
has  an  exalted  opinion  (mostly  exaggerated)  of  his  own  capacity,  heoce  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  intense  aspiration  toward  an  ''education"  for  practical 
reasons  permeates  all  the  laboring  classes.  Every  sensible  workman,  who  likes  to 
speak  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens,  and  yet  instinctively  feels  the  inequality  caused 
by  diflerence  in  social  position,  aspires  to  be,  or  at  least  wishes  to  be,  considered  a 
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gentleman  in  his  appearance,  manners,  and  actions.  As  a  gentleman  he  does  not 
drink  liquor,  and  smokes  little  or  not  at  all.  ^ 

The  motives  that  urge  the  cultured  and  wealthy  classes  to  a  liberal  and  incessant 
participation  in  raising  the  level  of  education  of  the  lower  classes  are  quite  differ- 
ent. They  have  long  recogoized  that  a  constitution  resting  upon  the  principle  of 
democracy,  like  the  American,  finds  its  greatest  enemy  in  the  ignorance  and  want 
of  judgment  of  the  masses,  and  believe  that  this  danger  may  be  met  by  popular 
education  as  high  and  extended  as  possible.  To  these  political  motives  may  be 
traced  back  (partly  at  least)  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  advanced  instruction  for 
girls.  The  men  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  from  an  early  age  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood;  though,  by  life's  experiences  and  the  reading  of  journals,  magazines,  and 
books  written  in  popular  style,  they  endeavor  to  educate  themselves,  the  average 
'^schooling"  the  boys  get  is  of  a  comparatively  brief  period;  hence  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  secure  for  the  girls — the  mothers  and  teachers  of  the  future  genera- 
tion— the  benefits  of  a  most  thorough  education. 

It  is  of  course  plain  that,  aside  from  these  political  considerations,  often  exclu- 
sively philanthropic  motives  come  into  play  which  lead  to  liberal  bequests  for  x>ur- 
posea  of  education. 

After  these  general  remarks  a  few  features  of  the  American  system  of  education 
may  be  discussed.  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  available  space  to  enter  into  the 
minute  details  of  the  entire  system.  It  seems  to  me  advisable,  however,  to  touch 
upon  a  few  points  necessary  for  a  general  comprehension  of  the  entire  system  before 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  any  separate  branch.  It  shall  be  done  briefly  and 
without  claim  upon  systematic  arrangement. 

There  is  no  national  organization  of  the  school  system,  embracing  uniformly  the 
entire  school  system  of  the  country;  in  fact,  it  would  bo  impossible,  owing  to  the 
unequal  development  of  the  separate  States,  which,  taken  together,  have  an  area 
fifteen  times  the  area  of  the  German  Empire.  The  Bureau  of  Edacation  in  Wash- 
ington, a  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  merely  a  statistical  bureau  of 
pnblic  instruction,  without  any  authoritative  or  directive  power.  The  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  organization  of  the  school  system  are  concerns  of  the  sepa- 
rate States,  and  they  devote  themselves  to  this  task  with  great  zeal.  Pnblic  ojiinion, 
conscious  of  tlie  fact  that  the  healthy  development  of  the  State  depends  upon  a  well- 
organized  school  system,  tries  to  attract  a  large  immigration  from  other  States  by 
establishing  excellent  institutions  of  learning.  Furthermore  there  is  a  noble  rivalry 
kept  up  among  the  States,  which  is  the  cause  of  there  being  few  States  that  do  not 
think  their  institutions  the  best  in  the  Union,  the  "best  in  the  world,''  or  at  least 
nurse  a  conviction  that  thej^  soon  will  be. 

The  supremo  authority  in  school  matters  is,  in  most  States,  vested  in  a  State 
board  of  education,  which  endeavors  to  elevate  the  whole  system  of  x>ublic  educa- 
tion of  the  State  acording  to  a  uniform  plan,  and  whose  especial  anxiety  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  and  professionaVeducation  of  the  teachers,  both  men  and  women. 
In  some  States  the  number  of  women  tcachei*s  reaches  the  high  proportion  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  To  the  large  cities,  which  consider  it  an  honor  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  for  education,  the  law  grants  almost  complete  liberty  in  levying 
school  taxes;  this  liberty  increases  the  *' joy  in  giving"  and  the  possibility  for  new, 
progressive  measures.  The  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  any  of  the  numerous 
school  systems  may  be  found  in  Boston,  or,  generally  speaking,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Comparatively  well  developed  are  the  schools  also  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Indianapolis,  and  Washington.  A  similar  opinion  may  be  held  concerning 
entire  States  like  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, and  others. 


'  However,  ckcwiug  and  opitting  seem  to  bo  allowcfl  to  n  gentleman.     Children,  even  younj;  girl» 
(bat  scarcely  of  the  better  classes),  chow  gam  or  nibble  popcorn. 
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Immense  sums  are  expended  for  the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the  system  of 
instruction,  not  only  by  the  States  and  communities,  but  likewise  through  grand  and 
liberal  bequests  and  donations.  Aside  from  colleges  and  a  few  other  institutions 
instruction  is  gratuitous;  some  States,  like  California,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Texas, 
Michigan,  and  others,  have  even  free  "  universities,"  which,  however,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  Ann  Arbor,  actually  rank  as  colleges.  Appliances  also  are  furnished 
free,  and  not  only  text-books,  but  everything  needed  in  manual  training  and  cookery, 
and  in  physics  and  chemistry,  for  which  every  pupil  has  his  own  experimenting 
and  work  table.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  free  text-books  and  the  uniform- 
ity caused  thereby,  the  opinions  differ.  Free  schoolbooks  for  entire  States  seem 
to  have  essentially  influenced  the  quality  of  the  books  by  paralyzing  the  productive 
energy  of  authors.  New  and- more  methodically  arranged  schoolbooks  are  rare  of 
late  years.  Gratuity  of  the  entire  instruction  and  free  text-books  and  appliances 
belong  to  the  many  devices  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  allure  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  into  school,  and  to  keep  them  there,  since  compulsory  attendance 
can  not  bo  enforced. 

In  theory  America  possesses  the  common  school  (Einheitsschnle).  After  the  pri- 
mary school,  intended  for  children  from  6  to  10,  follows  the  grammar  school  for 
children  from  10  to  14;  the  continuation  of  this  institution  is  the  high  school  of 
three  or  four  yearly  courses,  which  is  partly  an  institution  for  the  preparation  for 
practical  life,  and  partly  a  preparatory  school  for  the  college.  The  grammar  school 
corresponds  more  or  less  with  the  upper  grades  of  our  people's  school  of  six,  seven,  or 
eight  grades.  It  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  English  grammar  school,  which 
may  be  compared  to  our  gymnasium,  and  like  our  gymnasium  (''Real-GymnaBiam^' 
and  ^'Real-Schule'O  stands  entirely  outside  of  the  system  of  the  common  school.  An 
American  boy  who  has  passed  through  the  grammar  school  is  said  to  have  graduated, 
while  an  English  boy  who  goes  through  the  course  with  credit  up  to  14,  is  said  to  have 
passed  the  seventh  standard.  While  thus,  in  theory,  the  course  through  the  Amer- 
ican common  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  leads  to  the  college,  the  facts  do 
not  correspond  to  this  everywhere.  The  colleges  distrust  the  education  of  the  high 
school  and,  indeed,  the  transfer  from  a  high  school  to  a  college  is  possible  only 
when  the  former  has  observed  the  conditions  of  admission  required  by  the  college, 
and  when  it  stands  in  more  or  less  intimate  relations  to  the  respective  college.  Com- 
paratively few  high  schools  maintain  such  relations.  Those  high  schools  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  considei-ed  primarily  preparatory  schools  for  colleges,  distrust 
the  education  offered  in  the  grammar  schools;  so  that  some  parents  who  intend  their 
children  to  enter  the  high  school,  withdraw  them  from  the  grammar  school  before 
the  completion  of  the  course,  and  have  them  privately  prepared  for  an  entrance 
examination  to  the  high  school. 

The  colleges  are  a  kind  of  intermediate  institution  between  our  gymnasium  and 
university,  representing  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  of  a  gymnasium  and  that  of 
one  or  two  years  at  a  university,  as  we  understand  those  terms.  They  are  mostly 
institutions  with  dormitories,  lying  remote  from  the  noisy  din  of  cities,  surrounded 
by  park-like  grounds.  In  the  colleges  physical  exercises  are  very  popular.  While, 
with  few  exceptions,  no  beer  drinking  or  smoking  is  found,  yet  the  student's  life 
here  is  very  gay,  full  of  fun  and  pranks.  To  bo  sure,  work  is  done  here,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it,  for  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  or  four  terms  of  the  year  an  examina- 
tion has  to  be  parsed.  Unlike  our  universities,  most  American  colleges  have  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  knowledge.  The  chief  object  of  our  universities,  which  is 
to  guide  tlie  students  to  independent  scientific  production,  lies  entirely  outside  of 
tho  scope  of  the  college.  But  some  colleges  attempt  this  by  retaining  their  own 
graduates,  i.  e.,  those  who  have  passed  the  finishing  examination  after  a  three-years' 
successful  attendance  at  college,  and  offering  them  in  so-called  post-graduate  courses 
(in  contradistinction  to  undergraduate  courses)  opportunities  for  scientific  work. 
A  f«w  /colleges  admit  only  post-graduato  students.     Such  institutions  are  called,  at 
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times,  univereities.  The  term  university  is  frequently  given  to  other  institutions 
that  do  not  deserve  it,  and  are  not  recognized  as  snch  in  the  learned  world.  Alto- 
gether there  are  nearly  400  colleges  in  the  United  States.    *    ♦    • 

"Of  the  colleges  (universities)  Bryn  Mawr  is  exclusively  for  women;  three,  Chi- 
cago, Cornell,  and  Ann  Arbor,  admit  men  and  women  on  precisely  similar  terms 
to  all  departments  of  the  university,  both  to  the  undergraduate  and  to  the  post- 
graduate courses;  and  one,  Yale,  admits  without  distinction  of  sex  to  the  graduate 
courses,  but  not  to  the  undergraduate  courses.  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
advanced  Instruction  is  given  in  the  graduate  department  for  women,  which  offers 
all  the  courses  that  the  university  faculty  of  philosophy  does.  ^  *  «  Some  of  the 
advanced  courses  at  Harvard  are  given  every  year  to  women  precisely  as  to  men, 
through  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,  'Harvard  Annex.' 
*  *  *  At  Columbia  (in  New  York)  the  register  of  students  in  the  school  of  politi- 
cal science  contains  the  names  of  women,  and  also  that  of  the  university  faculty  of 
philosophy;  women  are  in  attendance  at  Barnard  College,  a  kind  of  an  annex  for 
women  in  Columbia  College,  in  which,  I  remember  to  have  heard  with  pleasure,  les- 
sons in  Euripides,  in  Old  English,  in  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  in  French  grammar.^ 

The  foregoing  paragraph  made  us  acquainted  with  another  characteristic  of  the 
American  system  of  education,  the  so-called  coeducation,  simultaneous  instruction 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class  rooms,  and  in  the  same  subjects,'  in  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school,  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  universities.  Formerly  coedu- 
cation was  resorted  to  much  more  frequently  in  Germany  than  now.  In  the  Western 
States  of  America  it  was  first  used  as  a  makeshift,  but  it  has  in  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  years  spread  farther  and  farther  East,  and  is  now  found  in  all  the  New  England 
States,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  firmly-fixed  institutions  and  high  degree  of 
culture.  The  most  important  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  New  England 
reject  coeducation  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  I  think,  with  good  reason.  In  quite 
a  number  of  States  coeducation  is  practiced  in  all  schools.  Concerning  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  education  lengthy  and  heated  controversies 
have  been  filling  the  columns  of  the  press. 

As  a  makeshift  coeducation  is  better  than  nothing.  As  a  principle,  it  entirely 
ignores  the  needs  of  the  separate  sexes  arising  from  the  differences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  girls.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  ages  from  14  to  18  must  be  differently 
treated,  both  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  nature.  Coeducation 
is  possible,  however,  in  America  more  than  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  because  custom 
and  education  have  given  to  the  girl  and  the  woman  greater  freedom  and  determi- 
nation in  their  manners  and  appearance,  and  have  also  given  them  strong  protection 
against  encroachment  and  improprieties.  Coeducation  is  possible  in  America  for  two 
other  reasons :  The  week  has  only  five  school  days,  Saturday  being  a  holiday,  and  the 
school  day  has  only  five  lessons,  of  which  one  is  usually  a  study  hour.  Besides,  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  require  much  less  severe  intellectual  effort  and  a  much  more  con- 
centrated and  simple  exertion  of  the  mind  than  is  required  in  our  secondary  schools 
for  boys.  In  the  grammar  schools  foreign  languages  are  not  taught  at  all ;  in  the 
high  schools  only  two  foreign  languages  are  taught,  of  which  the  second  scarcely 
proceeds  beyond  mere  rudiments. 

In  modem  languages  I  have  found  everywhere  (with  the  exception  of  Boston, 
which  certainly  has  the  best  schools)  a  method  of  instruction  which  beggars  descrip- 
tion, for  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  calls  for  no  intellectual  labor  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  teacher.  The  consequences  of  beginning  the  study  of  foreign  languages  so  late 
are  very  serious.  They  are  manifested  in  the  very  small  amount  of  knowledge  in 
the  languages  with  which  the  student  enters  college,  so  that  there  he  is  frequently 
subjected  to  mere  elementary  exercises.  The  consequences  are  seen  also  in  the 
defective  linguistic-logical  discipline  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  more  than  the  dis- 

'Exoept  in  gymnastics  and  manual  training;  instead  of  this  branch  the  girls  have  instruction  in 
female  handiwork,  and,  in  the  grammar  schools,  lessons  in  cooking. 
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cipline  in  mathematical  forms  of  thought  is  a  requisite  of  all  profound  intellcctaal 
progress,  be  that  iu  linguistic  or  in  mathematical  and  scientific  branches.  This  dis- 
cipline is  especially  necessary,  in  fact  an  essential  requisite  of  indei)endent  intel- 
lectual work,  and  the  present  American  method  of  beginning  the  study  of  languages 
is  entirely  inadequate.  The  other  disadvantage  of  a  defective  linguistic  discipline, 
namely,  the  want  of  thorough  comprehension  of  the  mother  tongue  in  America,  is 
compensated  in  most  colleges  by  excellent  exercises  in  the  written  and  oral  use  of 
English.  9 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  American  system  of  schools  is  the  cxtonsivo  employ- 
ment of  women  in  teaching,  not  only  in  primary  and  grammar  schools^  wbere  they 
are  employed  almost  exclusively,  but  also  in  high  schools,  and  at  times  in  colleges. 
It  is  unquestionablo  that  some  women  are  gifted  with  special  physical  and  inteK 
lectual  powers,  able  to  successfully  cope  in  scientifio  equipment,  methodical  skill, 
and  pedagogical  tact  with  many  of  the  best  male  teachers  in  (let  ns  say,  in  order 
to  remain  on  the  firm  ground  of  actual  observation)  Latin,  Greek,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics.^  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  degree  of  physical  power  of 
resistance  in  woman  causes  a  lower  degree  of  executive  ability.  A  more  extensive 
employment  of  thoroughly  prepared  men  in  high  schools  would  very  preceptibly 
raise  the  level  of  these  schools.  But  men  are  not  numerous  as  teachers  in  America, 
not  even  in  the  high  schools.  Public  life  offers  positions  with  much  higher  emolu- 
ments than  those  of  the  schoolmaster  and  professor.  The  one  circumstance  that 
comparatively  few  men  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  grammar  and  high 
schools,  reacts  naturally  upon  the  quality  of  the  teachers  engaged;  but  of  course 
I  do  not«mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  thorough  teachers  iu  these  institutions. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  asserted  that  one  kind  of  high  schools,  called 
English  high  schools,  in  which  modern  languages  and  natural  science  predominate 
over  the  classical  languages,  is,  according  to  our  conception,  scarcely  more  than  an 
advanced  elementary  or  citizen's  school.  In  these  schools,  if  they  happen  to  have 
one  or  two  thoroughly  equipped  male  teachers  for  oue  or  two  scientifio  branches, 
acceptable  results  Jire  found.  The  Latin  high  schools  seem  to  be  better  in  every 
respect.    Of  course  there  are  a  few  exceptionally  good  English  high  schools. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  school  system  is  the  development  which  man- 
ual training  has  had.  It  is  an  acquisition  made  since  the  World's  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Russian  system,  which  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  since  spread  over  the  whole  Union.  Manual  train- 
ing is  now  either  given  in  special,  technical,  or  manual  training  high  schools,  which 
are  admirable,  or  has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  course  in  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  so-called 
manual  training  high  schools,  which  are  a  third  kind  of  high  school  beside  the 
English  and  classical,  ten  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  work  in  the  shops,  five  to 
drawing,  and  ten  to  scientific  instruction. 

I  moRt  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  entering  into  the  historical  development  of  this 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  instruction,  nor  can  I  state  here  the  psycho- 
logical arguments  upon  which  it  is  based;  but  I  will  state  that  the  growth  of  man- 
ual instruction  as  an  organic  branch  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  great 
popularity  and  progress  of  Froebel's  educational  ideas ^  (surprising  to  us  as  Ger- 
mans, but  very  significant  for  America)  has  led  to  a  complete  revolution  of  didac- 
tics, to  the  so-called  **new  education,"  the  education  **by  doing,"  in  con  trad  istiuc- 


'One  observation  seems  to  mo  "wortlij-  of  mention.  It  w*a«  mailo  in  "Wellosley  College.  In  a  class 
consisting  of  some  20  young  ladies  studying  mathematics,  the  Htadents  ubowed  themselves  so  well 
acquainted  with  differential  cahnlua  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  their  ability  to  nso  and 
comprehend  it.  This  visit  was  made  in  company  of  the  school  superintendent  of  Berlin,  Privy 
Councilor  Prof.  Dr.  Bertram,  whose  quick  observation  and  expert  judgment  aided  me  during  a  part 
of  my  journey  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

*Dt.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Laporte,  Ind..  has  earned  a  great  and  merited 
reputation  by  introducing  Froebel's  ideas,  and  thus  improving  the  methods  of  school  inatructlon. 
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tk>n  to  tbe  old  memoriter  method.  A  further  result  of  this  instractioa  "by  doing'' 
are  the  independent  exercises  of  the  pupil  in  experimenting,  mentioned  before. 
These  experiments  are  made,  of  course,  under  direction  of  the  teachers  in  physics 
and  chemistry. 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  States  have  their  normal  schools ;  for  that 
of  the  three  learned  professions  (theology,  law,  and  medicine),  divinity,  law,  and 
medical  schools.  Very  few  of  these  institutions  require  a  college  education  for 
admission.  Many  of  the  medical  schools  shut  one  eye,  if  the  eandidate  for  admis* 
sion  has  scarcely  reached  a  degree  of  education  required  for  admission  to  a  high 
school.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  is  a  polytechnicum  of 
the  first  rank.  Its  president  is  the  renowned  political  economist,  Gren.  Francis 
Walker.  Besides^  there  are  trade  and  industrial  schools.  The  Drexel  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  is  a  very  grand  institution  for  art,- science,  and  industry,  and  is  richly 
equipped  and  well  organized.  It  admits  students  of  both  sexes.  Drawing  and 
modeling — subjects  which,  though  extensively  taught  in  America,  are  but  little 
developed — seem  to  be  very  well  represented  here.  The  main  object  of  this  institu- 
tion for  popular  culture  (this  epithet  is  used  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  is  the 
training  of  teachers;  it  prepares — (1)  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  in  public 
and  private  schools;  (2)  teachers  of  science  in  high  schools  and  academies;  (3) 
directors  and  teachers  in  physical  culture;  (4)  instructors  in  manual  training;  (5) 
instructors  in  cookery ;  (6)  instructresses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery ;  (7)  assist- 
ants in  library  work,  i.  e.,  mostly  girls ;  the  employment  of  women  in  the  lower  posi- 
tions in  libraries  is  a  very  extensive  one  in  America,  the  land  of  public  libraries. 
The  American  public  libraries  are  distinguished  more  than  the  generous  English 
libraries  by  facilitating  and  simplifying  the  nse  of  books  for  the  reading  pubhc  by 
making  the  books  accessible,  by  advising  and  guiding  the  readers  in  the  selection 
of  reading  matter,  and  by  making  the  use  of  reading  rooms  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  as  possible. 

For  Indians  and  negroes  an  excellent  institution  exists  at  Hampton,  Va.,  the  normal 
and  agricultural  institute  for  negroes  and  Indians.  I  visited  it  in  the  fall  of  1890. 
The  young  Indians  of  both  sexes  received  here,  besides  instruction  in  the  common 
school  branches  and  religion,  a  training  in  trades,  agriculture,  female  handiwork, 
cooking,  tailoring,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  The  negro  children  in  the  Northern  States 
are  taught  together  with  the  white  children;  in  the  Southern  States,  including  even 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  have  their  special  schools.  It  was 
Interesting  to  hear  in  a  colored  high  school  in  Washington  a  15-year-old  negress 
translate  Cicero's  Pro  Mi  lone.  The  colored  teacher  of  Latin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
also  spoke  German  fluently.  The  teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry,  like  the  princi- 
pal, a  colored  man,  was  a  Ph.  D.,  who  had  first  studied  at  Harvard,  afterwards  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin. 

Aside  from  some  institutions  established  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  religious 
communities,  no  religious  instruction  is  given  in  American  schools.  However,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  therefore  an  atheistic  atmosphere  prevails  in  school  and  society. 
Nowhere  is  religions  life  as  active  and  intense  as  in  America.  I  do  not  think,  as  is 
aUeged,  that  this  remarkably  strong  participation  in  religious  life  is  a  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
f^m  the  schools.  It  is  said  that  because  the  schools  do  not  indulge  in  overfeeding 
their  pupils  with  Bible  verses  and  hymns  (as  is  alleged  to  be  the  case  with  us);  attend- 
ance at  church  is  better  and  more  voluntary,  dictated  by  the  desires  of  the  heart. 
The  conditions  are  altogether  different  in  America.  As  everywhere  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  so  it  is,  especially  in  America,  that  the  mind  (or  should  we  say  an 
aberration  of  the  mind  f)  which  ripened  the  reformation  has  again  awakened  and 
hastens,  as  Carlyle  says,  to  a  search  for  new  forms  in  which  the  essential  contents  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  molded.  Hence  the  numerous  bequests  for  pious  pui-poses; 
hence,  also,  the  numerous  churches  and  pulpits  well  supported  by  devout  and  chari- 
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tably  inclined  adherents  of  different  sects ;  hence,  also,  the  fact  that  a  book  like 
Robert  Elsmere,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  is  found  everywhere,  and  has  eager 
readers  and  commentators  wherever  the  English  language  reaches — and  English  ie 
the  universal  language  which  spans  the  globe.  This  same  spirit  pervades  a  good  part 
of  the  laboring'people.  I  myself  have  heard  on  the  commons  of  Boston  and  other 
cities  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  religions  socialistic  speeches  addressed  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  listen,  the  ever-recurring  idea  of  a  socialistic  Utopia  that  the  world 
could  not  be  improved  unless  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  were  restored  in  its  original 
form,  and  its  social  plans  carried  out. 

Gymnastics  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  has  only  recently  found  some 
consideration,  but  since  these  schools  are  without  gymnastic  halls,  only  calisthenie 
exercises,  fashioned  after  the  Swedish  system,  are  given  in  the  class  rooms.  This  ie 
made  possible,  by  the  fact  that  every  pupil  has  his  own  desk,  and  the  aisles  are  wide 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  want  of  gymnastic  halls  for  these  elementary  schoole 
is  i)erceived  more  generally  now  than  formerly.  Many  of  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges have  suph  halls,  which  are  magnificently  equipped  with  Sargent  machines  and 
with  apparatus  for  Swedish  educational  gymnastics.  The  Sargent  machines,  so 
called  after  their  inventor.  Dr.  Sargent,  the  director  of  gymnastics  in  Harvard, 
are  excellent,  scientifically  planned  appliances  for  the  development  of  strength  of 
the  different  limbs  and  muscles.  The  gymnasia,  often  also  used  for  military  exer- 
cises, are  rarely  without  luxuriously  arranged  bathing  establishments  and  swimming 
basins.^  Many  of  the  gymnasia  have  a  continuous  inner  gallery  used  as  a  running 
path  for  foot  racing.  Appliances  for  rowing  likewise  belong  to  the  common  eqoip- 
ment  of  many  gymnasia  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  These  halls  are  frequently  osed 
between  lessons  for  gymnastics  on  the  apparatus,  or  tests  of  strength  on  the  Sargent 
machines.  Besides,  most  schoolhouses  of  large  and  middle-sized  cities  have  spaoioos 
and  well-ventilated  play  halls,  which  are  covered  (some  are  in  the  basement  of  the 
schoolhouses)  so  that  the  class  rooms  may  be  emptied  and  aired  during  inclement 
weather.  In'  many  institutions,  especially  in  girls^  colleges,  anthropometric  tables 
are  kept  in  which  the  growth  of  the  pupils  and  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
strength  of  different  parts  of  the  body  are  recorded,  which  record  is  renewed  and 
corrected  after  stated  periods.  This  serves  as  a  means  for  hygienic  information  and 
instruction  concerning  correct  positions  of  the  body.  Every  individual  table  con- 
tains a  normal  figure  in  black  lines,  on  which,  with  colored  ink,  the  figure  of  the 
body  of  the  particular  student  is  indicated  in  exact  accordance  with  the  measure- 
ments taken.  This  leads  to  self-discipline  in  diet  and  conduct,  and  hence  is  not 
without  ethical  and  educational  influence. 

If,  despite  these  partially  model  appliances  for  gymnastics,  bodily  exercises  are 
not  as  well  fostered  in  America  as  with  us,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  England,  open-air  games  occupy  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young;  especially  has  this  been  true  in  America  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Baseball,  the  national  game  of  the  Americans,  which  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
English  rounders,  and  is  played  by  nine  persons,  seven  fielders,  one  pitcher,  and  one 
catcher,  amuses  young  and  old,  in  village  and  city,  from  May  till  October.  Rowing 
and  canoeing  are  diligently  practiced;  also  football,  which,  however,  owing  to  the 
severe  winters,  is  commonly  played  in  September,  October,  and  November.  Also  for 
the  Canadian  game,  la  crosse,  societies  have  been  formed  in  some  cities  of  the  East; 
in  1890  fsaw  it  played  in  Baltimore.  Lawn  tennis  is  equally  popular  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  in  England ;  cycling  (or  oicycling),  which  is  nowhere  limited  by 
police  regulations  as  in  England,  is  very  frequently  resorted  to  by  ladies  for  recup- 
eration. Angling  and  fishing,  as  well  as  excursions  to  the  wood-covered  hills  and 
camping  under  tents,  are  quite  popular  sports.  For  such  camping  parties,  consisting 
of  from  two  to  four  young  peoide,  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire  seem  to 
have  a  particular  attraction. 

>  In  the  Woman's  College,  of  Baltimore,  an  institntion  maintained  by  Methodiflte  and  well  oon^ 
dncted,  there  la  also  an  appliance  for  drying  the  hair  quickly. 
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A  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  high  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
are  being  made  acquainted  in  every  branch  of  study  with  the  accessible  literature 
relating  to  it  and  receive  suggestions  for  the  use  of  popular  scientific  works  touching 
upon  the  subject.  Works  of  reference  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  great  number 
in  every  high  school.  The  cause  of  this  procedure,  especially  important  in  the 
writing  of  essays  on  literature  and  historical  subjects,  is  partly  explained  by  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  these  books  because  of  the  often  very  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  teachers,  which  requires  that  the  pupils  be  offered  reliable  material  in 
reference  books.  It  is  i»artly  explained,  also,  by  the  strong  desire  to  educate  for 
self-activity  and  independence ;  this  is  a  tendency  very  prominent  in  English  and 
American  schools. 

A  thing  worthy  of  imitation  is  the  continuous  blackboard  in  American  schools,  a 
blackboard,  either  of  natural  slate  or  made  of  slating  fluid,  attached  to  the  four 
walls,  except  where  the  wall  is  broken  by  doors  and  windows.  This  gives  ample  room 
to  teachers  and  pupils  for  blackboard  work.  Sketches,  figures,  etc.,  sometimes  in 
artistic  perfection,  illustrating  mathematics,  geography,  and  natural  history,  can  be 
retained  on  the  blackboard  for  many  a  day ;  there  is  still  room  left  for  quotations 
from  noted  authors,  for  golden  rules  of  life  and  proverbs,  which  may  be  renewed 
weekly. 

The  fact  that  in  the  courses  of  study  in  colleges  such  ample  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language  is  given  appears  curious  to  us  Germnus.  Though 
the  well-established  relations  between  the  Union  and  the  Latin -American  States 
might  explain  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  recent  popularity  of  Spanish  as 
a  study  stands  in  close  connection  with  Pan-American  desires  and  aspirations  to 
crowd  out  European  nations,  especially  Germany,  from  commerce  in  South  America. 
Liooked  at  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  the  study  of  Spanish  has  for  the 
Germans,  at  present,  a  prominent  importance.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  Spanish 
is  fiilly  as  important  to  us  as  a  knowledge  of  French.  Far  more  important,  however, 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  the  universal  language  that  spreads  over  the 
whole  world. 

Another  very  excellent  institution  in  some  colleges  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  that 
of  the  sabbatical  year,  according  to  which  the  professors  are  granted  one  vacation 
year  in  every  seven  years  with  the  provision  that  they  use  this  year  for  the  continu- 
ation of  their  own  scientific  preparation,  and  for  a  visit  to  the  Old  World  in  order 
to  gather  information  concerning  new  methods  of  instruction.  If  we  had  such  a 
sabbatical  year,  tbough  only  for  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools, 
the  instruction  in  modem  languages  would  be  promoted ;  what  a  wealth  of  new,  fresh, 
valuable  experiences  and  points  of  view  might  be  gained  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  for  the  nation  in  general !  Of  course,  for  the 
American,  who  draws  his  salary  during  this  furlough,  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  a 
sojourn  there,  does  not  cause  a  pecuniary  loss;  but  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  com- 
modities in  Germany,  compared  with  the  much  higher  prices  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  German  teacher  could  not  possibly  live  in  foreign  countries  on  his  salary 
alone. 

The  various  discrepancies  and  inefficiencies  of  the  American  schools,  merely  touched 
upon  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  have  not  remained  hidden  to  the  Americans 
themselves.  They  form  subjects  of  discussion  in  numerous  societies,  some  of  which, 
like  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the  Modem  Language  Association, 
have  members  throughout  the  entire  Union.  They  are  also  fruitful  topics  of  dis- 
cussion in  numerous  essays  of  the  best  American  periodicals,  especially  the  Forum, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  North  American  Review,  etc.  The  recognition  of  the  ineffi- 
ciencies of  their  educational  institutions  and  the  present  general  entliusiasm  for  popu- 
lar education,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  have  led  the  Americans  to 
numerous  new  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  school  system  of  their 
country. 
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Among  the  various  attempts  of  tliis  kind,  many  of  which  touch  upon  the  work  of 
home  mission,  university  extension  and  college  settlements  are  foremost.  The  latter 
are  in  their  fundamental  ideas  a  certain  renaissance  of  Christianity,  a  movement 
toward  its  early  humanitarian  aspects.  College  settlements  are  homes  maintained 
hy  students  and  graduates,  especially  of  women's  colleges,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
depraved  parts  of  large  cities.  Young  ladies  who  have  passed  through  college,  and 
who  have  inclination,  time,  and  money,  as  well  as  health  adequate  for  this  very 
exhaustive  work,  agree  io  serve  in  these  homes  for  several  months.  Here,  by  means 
of  social  entertainments  of  various  kinds,  such  as  games  and  plays,  or  by  means  of 
lending  and  discussing  books,  by  means  of  lectures  and  instruction,  visits  and  furnish- 
ing medicines,  etc.,  the  young  missionaries  try  to  approach  and  influence  the  hearts 
of  all  classes  and  ages,  especially  of  children  and  youths  of  both  sexes  in  the 
entire  neighborhood,  the  ethical  level  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  raise.  "The  settle- 
ment is  a  home  full  of  open-hearted  and  intelligent  men  or  women  who  approach  the 
poor,  not  as  visitants  from  another  world,  but  as  dwellers  in  the  same  block  or  ward, 
finding  a  pleasure  (and  it  is  a  real  pleasure,  not  a  fictitious  one)  in  the  acquaintance 
of  their  fellow-habitants,  and  as  claiming  a  share  in  the  life  of  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  a  right  to  contribute  whatever  they  may  in  the  way  of  books,  music, 
pictures,  general  information,  or  meeting  rooms  and  acquaintances,  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong."  The  establishment  of  college  settle- 
ments has  been  copied  from  England,  where  the  best  known  settlement  is  that  at  28 
Commercial  street,  East  London,  known  as  Toynbee  Hall,  founded  in  1885.  In  New- 
York  I  visited  the  settlement  conducted  by  Dr.  Jane  Elizabeth  Robbins,  No.  95  Riv- 
ington  street,  and  also  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  26  Delancey  street,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Stanton  Coit. 

University  extension  is  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  universities  (originally 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England)  for  extending  the  possibilities  of  education  to 
the  great  mass  of  all  who  live  remote  from  university  cities,  and  to  all  educated, 
semieducated,  and  uneducated  beyond  scholastic  age  who  have  a  desire  for  advanc- 
ing their  education  or  are  likely  to  have  a  desire  of  that  kind  awakened  in  them. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  universities  to  ofl'er  a  scientific  education  not  only 
to  a  limited  number  of  young  people  blessed  more  or  less  with  wealth,  but  also  to 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  level 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  methods  for  reaching  this  eminently  beneficial  object  are 
courses  of  i)opnlar  scientific  lectures  given  by  traveling  lecturers,  systematically 
arranged,  and  the  habit  of  absorbing  and  persistent  intellectual  occupation  resulting 
from  practical  exercises  connected  with  the  lectures. 

Absorbing  and  lasting  interest  is  the  object  in  view,  and  to  secure  this  no  detached 
lectures  are  given,  but  a  subject  is  treated  in  a  course,  generally  of  twelve  lectures. 
University  instruction,  as  we  understand  it,  differs  from  school  instruction  by  never 
exhausting  a  subject,  but  acting  as  a  stimulating  and  enlightening  guide  in  the 
domain  of  investigation.  Thus  university  extension  also  will  stimulate  and  en- 
lighten, it  will  till  the  soil,  sow  the  seed,  and  leave  the  further  growth  of  the  plant 
alone,  which  in  its  gradual  development  will  fill  the  whole  life  of  its  possessor. 
Since  the  general  spread  of  the  art  of  reading,  an  unscrupulous  press  poisons  the 
masses  politically,  and  an  ever-growing  novel-literature  of  trash  and  filth  ruins  them 
morally ;  therefore  the  people  who  desire  to  read,  and  are  eager  to  learn,  should  be 
furnished  with  healthful  nourishment,  or  guidance  in  selecting  intellectual  food. 
This  guidance  it  is  aimed  to  ofli'er  by  means  of  lecture  courses  and  practical  exercises 
through  university  extension.  According  to  the  ideas  of  its  promoter,  it  signifies  a 
new  stage  in  the  history  of  mankind — an  epoch-A>rming  advance  in  civilization.  In 
an  address  delivered  November  19,  1890,  at  Philadelphia,  by  R.  G.  Moulton,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  university  extension  lecturer  in  England,  it  was  said : 

"And  this  is  one  of  the  great  revolutions  which,  when  you  see  them  from  a  soffl- 
^itx^4-  distance,  make  up  our  history.     You  know,  if  you  go  back  far  enough,  there 
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was  a  time  when  religion  itself  was  regarded  as  a  thing  for  the  few;  only  the  clergy 
were  to  think  on  those  matters,  and  the  rest  were  simply  to  take  what  the  clergy 
gave  them.  Then  there  came  the  great  revolution  of  the  Reformation,  (ind  the  whole 
adult  i>opulation  insisted  upon  thinking  for  themselves  in  religious  matters.  Again, 
in  Europe  at  least,  there  was  a  time  when  political  matters  were  supposed  to  he  the 
property  of  a  class — a  governing  class — and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  had  simply 
to  ohey.  Then  there  came  the  vast  political  revolutions  which  have  produced 
modern  times,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  every  adult  person  considers  that  he  has 
au  interest  in  political  matters,  and  a  right  to  act  for  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the 
body  politic.  Happily,  wo  have  no^ revolution  this  time,  hut  a  silent  change  coming 
over  the  body  of  the  whole  nation — here  you  will  find  it  clearly  marked,  there  you 
will  hud  it  only  beginning — but  anyhow,  when  recognized  with  an  historical  eye,  it 
is  only  one  of  the  great  movements  of  our  history,  this  tendency  of  the  whole  adult 
population  to  claim  higher  education,  to  claim  the  life  education  that  belongs  to 
university  teaching,  and  to  claim  it  as  the  inheritance  of  every  good  citizen.  Just 
as  in  political  matters,  every  adult  person  claims  to  be  within  the  constitution,  so 
by  the  new  change  coming  over  us  every  adult  person  will  claim  to  be  within  the 
university,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  defined  it."     *     *     » 

Indeed,  the  influence  of  university  extension  in  America,  to  which  it  was  brought 
from  England  in  1887,  has  become  enormous,  especially  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  positive  knowledge  that  is  intended,  as 
it  is  diversion  of  the  senses  from  frivolous  occupation,  and  a  training  to  intellectual 
labor  and  ethical  elevation  of  the  whole  man  resulting  therefrom.  The  university 
extension  of  the  United  States  is  organized  in  four  centers,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Chautauqua,  and  New-  York.  The  chief  promoters  of  this  magnificent  movement 
are  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  (Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore),  Dr.  E.  W.  Bemis 
and  President  Harper  (University  of  Chicago),  Melvil  Dewey  (secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Association),  Bishop  Vincent,  and  others.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents entering  into  details  of  the  management  and  methods  of  this  beneficial  move- 
ment.    *     *     * 

In  no  field  of  education  have  the  Americans  done  such  prominent  pioneer  work  as 
in  the  education  of  girls  and  women,  and  of  nothing  are  they  prouder;  indeed,  in 
this  respect  they  entertain  the  idea  that  they  have  left  even  us  Germans  far  behind, 
though,  generally,  our  system  of  education  appears  to  them  very  good.  But  they 
overlook  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  education  offered  in  our  secondary  schools  for 
girls  has  a  breadth,  depth,  thoroughness,  and  excellence  which  makes  it  nearly 
equal  to  an  American  college  education,  by  which  it  may  be  surpassed  in  specializa- 
tion^ but  certainly  not  in  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge  it  imparts. 
To  that  must  be  added  the  occupation  with  music,  jjainting,  and  drawing,  things 
which  our  girls  study  outside  of  the  regular  course,  and  in  which  they  often  gain 
great  skill,  or  if  not  that,  certainly  a  commendable  comprehension  of  art  in  general. 
An  American  girl  when  pursuing  such  studies  makes  a  specialty  of  it,  and  devotes 
lier  whole  time  to  it.  The  very  comi)rehension  of  music  and  art,  an  essential  part 
of  a  general  education,  is  poorly  developed  in  American  girls  and  women  (of  course 
I  am  speaking  here  of  the  average  degree  of  jierfeetion  found  among  the  educated 
classes),  while  our  girls  show  great  comprehension  for  art  and  music  which  have 
come  to  them  only  through  great  exertion  and  much  practice.  Besides,  life  with  us 
o^ers  much  more  intellectual  enjoyment  than  in  America,  where  nothing  is  finished, 
where  culture  is  often  quite  immature,  and  where  culture  and  barbarism  are  fre- 
quently found  side  by  side.  These  intellectual  enjojTnents,  so  easily  accessible  in 
Germany  but  rarely  offered  in  America,  aid  essentially  in  the  education  of  our  women. 
Another  consideration  is  that  our  women  are  benefited,  not  only  the  upper  but  also 
the  middle  classes,  by  the  incomparably  better  developed  elementary  education,  and 
especially  by  the  higher  education  of  the  men  so  generally  found  in  Germany  in  all 
classes  of  society.    Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  with  us  the  percentage  of  girls 
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atteDding  secondary  schools  is  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole  female  popular 
tion  of  the  country,  and  reaches  far  down  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  middle  classes. 
On  tlio  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  American  girls  attending  the  high  school, 
which  can  not  be  compared  with  our  secondary  schools  for  girls,  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  female  population  of  the  country. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  few  of  their  colleges  for  wottien  the  Americana 
have  surpassed  us,  and  that  they  have  happily  avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  on 
which  a  higher  scientific  education  for  girls  is  so  often  wrecked,  the  danger  to 
health,  diversion  from  the  duties  of  domesticity,  the  disappearance  of  womanly 
grace,  and  the  growth  of  the  bluestocking.  The  felicitous  arrangement  of  short 
hours  in  grammar  and  high  schools  makes  possible  an  equally  rapid  progress  of  girls 
and  boys,  short  in  comparison  with  the  time  and  exertion  required  of  our  boys  and. 
girls.  If  we  should  insist  on  expecting  of  our  girls  the  same  amount  of  work  we 
now  require  of  the  boys,  the  girls  would  be  physically  ruined  under  the  enormoua 
burden  of  work,  hence  the  advocates  of  classical  secondary  schools  for  girls,  an  exact 
imitation  of  gymnasia  for  boys,  will  fail  in  their  endeavors.  The  common  opinion 
of  physicians,  educators,  mothers,  and  all  ladies  who  have  themselves  received  a 
college  education  in  America,  goes  to  confirm  the  statement  that  the  health  of  girls 
in  colleges  specially  intended  for  their  sex,  is  not  only  not  endangered  but  promoted 
by  means  of  wise  alternation  between  intellectual  and  freqnent  physical  exercises, 
such  as  walking,  cycling,  gymnastics,  swimming,  bathing,  rowing.  The  physical 
condition  of  college  girls  is  generally  better  than  that  of  girls  of  equal  age  who 
remained  at  home. 

These  female  colleges  are  munilicently  equipped  with  all  possible  appliances  for 
promoting  health,  comfort  of  living,  and  study.  They  do  not  lack  comfortably 
arranged,  spacious  workrooms,  and  well-filled  libraries,  in  which  a  large  nnmber  of 
professional  journals,  some  European,  is  noticeable.  These  women's  colleges  are 
situated  in  the  open  country,  in  beautiful  landscapes,  have  good  atmosphere,  and  are 
usually  surrounded  by  large  parks.  The  cost  for  room,  board,  and  tnition  of  a  yonng 
lady  in  Bryu  Mawr,  the  most  expensive  of  these  colleges,  is  annually  $400;  in  Mount 
Ilolyoko  College  it  is  $250.  The  colleges  have  a  number  of  half  or  partial  scholar- 
ships at  their  disposal.  The  expenditures  of  these  colleges  are  defrayed  from  the 
interest  of  funds  and  frequent  bequests.  The  girls  are  induced  to  attend  those  col- 
leges partly  by  the  ambitious  desire  to  hold  an  independent  position  in  life  in  case  of 
non marriage.  Just  as  large,  or  even  larger,  is  the  number  of  those  girls  belonfdng 
to  the  best  and  wealthiest  families  who  endeavor  to  occupy  a  more  elevated  position 
in  society  by  means  of  a  higher  education,  in  order  to  surpass  the  so-called  society 
girls  in  thoroughness  of  culture  and  serious  aspirations,  for  the  latter,  rashing  from 
one  frivolous  amusement  to  another,  live  only  for  amusement,  and  thus  undermine 
their  health.     *     *     * 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  Bryn  Mawr  are  examined  in  (1)  mathematics,  (2) 
Latin,  (3)  history,  English,  or  science  (either  in  j>hysic8  or  chemistry,  botany  or 
physiology,  or  i)hy8ical  geography),  and  besides,  (1)  in  one  of  the  following  groups: 
(a)  Greek  and  French,  (6)  Greek  and  German,  (c)  French  and  German. 

In  all  the  subjects  tau«^lit  in  the  college  the  amount  of  work  required  is  deter- 
mined a  year  in  advance.  The  examinations  are  exclusively  in  writing;  the  ques- 
tions are  submitted  in  print  and  must  be  answered  within  a  given  time.  In  the 
languages  the  students  are  required  to  translate  passages  from  authors  not  previously 
studied.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  June,  1894,  the  examination  in  Latin  will  be  on  (1) 
Cicsar's  Bellum  Gallicum,  books  I  to  IV ;  (2)  Cicero,  seven  orations  (Pro  Archia  poeta, 
De  imperio  Gn.  Pompei,  Pro  Marcello,  and  the  four  orations  In  Catilinam);  (3)  Vir- 
gil, -^neid,  books  I  to  IV ;  grammar  and  composition ;  (5)  sight  reading.      •     •     • 

If  the  candidate  is  admitted  after  having  passed  this  examination,  she  is  required 
to  study  three  years  before  she  can  obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  in  addition  to 
^^     studies  mentioned  she  must  take  up,  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  a  fourth 
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foreign  language,  trigonometry  and  stereometry,  some  branch  of  natnral  science  and 
philosophy ;  also  a  certain  gronp  of  special  branches,  sach  as  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
Greek  and  mathematics,  or  mathematics  and  physics,  or  history  and  political  econ- 
omy, etc.,  and  pass  all  prescribed  semiannual  examinations.  If  she  intends  to  con- 
tinue her  studies  after  having  obtained  tbe  degree  of  B.  A.,  she  may  study  another 
year  and  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  A.  (master  of  arts).  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  can  not 
be  obtained  except  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following  her  degree  of  B.  A. 
This  doctor's  degree  can  be  secured  only  by  means  of  a  printed  dissertation  found 
satisfactory  by  the  facultj',  and  an  oral  examination.  The  college  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  such  advanced  learned  studies.  Special  branches  are  taught  there,  for 
instance,  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology,  the  Semitic  languages  (such  as  the 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  ^thiopean),  Germanic  languages 
(this  department  is  conducted  by  Professor  Collitz,  of  Halle),  art  and  architecture, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc. 

Dr.  Uhlig,  editor  of  Das  humanistische  Gymnasium,  quotes  Professor  Imelmann,  of 
Berlin,  who  was  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Congress  of  Education.  The  profes- 
sor stated  that  he  had  listened  with  delight  to  expressions  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
in  colleges  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Being  called 
upon  to  give  his  views  on  American  education  at  length,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  as 
follows : 

"Though  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  attentive  listener  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional congress,  assembled  during  the  last  week  in  July,  1893,  filling  with  enthusias- 
tic educators  every  possible  and  impossible  space  of  the  Art  Palace  of  the  young 
gigantic  city,  I  am  not  able  to  reply  to  your  kind  request  save  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner. Though  being  almost  taken  off  my  feet  by  the  profound  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm in  the  men  and  the  speeches  they  made,  I  neglected  to  make  notes  on  the  spot, 
leaving  everything  to  the  impressions  I  should  and  did  receive.  Only  a  most  beauti- 
ful impression  of  the  '  tout  ensemble,'  a  picture  in  lovely  dimensions  of  those  days 
stands  before  my  eyes  fresh  and  encouraging.  Yes,  encouraging !  In  one  of  the  fifteen 
sections  deliberating  at  the  same  time  in  the  different  rooms,  I  not  only  listened  but 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  in  the  section  of  higher  education ;  here  I  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  anticlassic  theories  and  sentiments ;  certainly  much  less  than  was 
expected  from'  the  arbitrary  views  and  presentations  we  get  from  America.  At  any 
rate  the  'Trojans*  did  not  seem  to  be  represented  very  strongly.  After  Pro£  W.  G. 
Hale  had  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  question  whether  Greek  should  be  made  obliga- 
tory for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  others  likewise  answered  the  question  in  the 
afiirmative.  The  presiding  officer  desired  to  hear  from  the  other  side ;  that  is,  to 
give  the  opposing  opinion  a  chance  to  be  heard;  whereupon  a  man,  not  an  American, 
spoke  from  the  'other  side  of  the  ocean,  not  of  the  question,'  and  expressed  his 
Hellenic  credo  with  conviction  and  emphasis,  and  loud  applause  followed  him  and 
much  private  commendation.  Should  we  not  ere  long  make  the  discovery  that  classic 
education  belongs  to  the  things  that  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  westward  hof 

II.  Dr.  E.  Schlee,  director  of  the  "  Real-Gymnasium"  in  Altona,  near  Hamburg, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  illustrious  December  conference  appointed  by  Emperor 
William  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  changes  in  the  management  and  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  education  in  Prussia,  took  part  in  the  International  Congress  of 
Education  in  Chicago,  and  spent  some  time  in  studying  American  schools  through 
reports,  and  seeking  information  at  headquarters.  On  his  return  home  he  published 
the  following  report  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  his  school,  which  report  fully  justi- 
fies his  Government's  choice  in  appointing  him  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  Educa- 
tion, where  he  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  superintendence  and  secondary 
schools : 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

By  Dr.  E.  Sciilee. 

Director  of  "Ileal-GyiuDaBium"  at  Altona. 
Motto:  "  Knowledge  and  Liberty." 

Note. — This  short  exposition  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  which  the  author 
undertook  in  an  official  capacity,  having  been  personally  invited  also  to  attend  the 
Congress  of  Education  held  there.  Besides  observations  made  at  the  Exposition  and 
personal  communications,  the  sources  drawn  upon  to  a  greater  decree  were  the  very 
ample  official  reports  of  the  central  Bureau  in  Washington  and  those  of  single 
States,  together  with  that  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  To  the  author's  regret  it  waa 
impossible  for  him  to  be  present  at  any  recitations,  as  his  journeys  happened  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  two  months'  summer  vocation. 

*  *  *  The  peculiarity  of  nearly  every  branch  of  American  civilization  itas 
originated  in  the  circumstance  that  it  developed  on  previously  unbroken  soil,  and 
started  from  an  already  high  degree  of  culture;  in  conaequence  it  progresses  by  zeal- 
ously taking  hold  of  every  new  ftcqui&ition,  and  in  many  things  rushes  ahead  of 
Euroi>e,  while  it  is  still  backward  in  the  perfection  of  indispensable  preparatory 
steps  and  foundations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  system  of  public  reports  and  statis- 
tics, even  in  educational  matters,  is  more  strou^y  developed  than  with  us.  £ac1% 
state  and  most  cities  annually  produce  whole  volumes  of  reports;  teachers  in  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  are  obliged  continually  to  hand  in  written  reports  to  their  prin- 
cipals to  an  extent  happily  uot  the  case  with  us  as  yet. 

The  report's  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  cxc^^edingly  valuable,  not  only  for  the 
States,  which  are  supplied  by  them  with  the  dominant  ideas  for  a  similar  develop- 
ment of  its  general  system  of  education,  but  also  for  foreign  pedagogues  and  poli- 
ticians, to  whom  they  oifer  richer  information  than  can  elsewhere  be  obtained.  la 
our  offices,  it  is  true,  ample  reports  and  digests  are  prepared,  but  they  are  not  pub- 
lished. Especially  comprehensive,  and  prepared  with  objectivity  and  deep  compre- 
hension of  the  subject,  are  statements  of  the  Prussian  and  German  school  systems 
by  the  specialist,  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm ;  and  in  the  last  report  the  statement  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Prussian  secondary  schools,  in  particular  that  of  the  conference  at 
Berlin,  reported  by  Charles  Thurber,  professor  in  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca. 

On  the  whole,  the  American  system  of  education  still  bears  an  English  character, 
in  its  school  organization  as  well  as  in  management  tind  methods  of  instruction. 
But  the  ''public  school''  system  is  a  purely  national  creation.  These  institntions, 
called  public  schools  in  contradistinction  to  private  schools,  and  common  schools  in 
opposition  to  select  or  deuomi national  schools,  are  almost  similarly  governed  in  all 
States  of  the  Union. 

They  comprise  the  lower  and  higher  schools  and  liave  three  groups  of  grades,  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  each  generally  requiring  four  years.  The  first 
two  groups  of  classes,  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  together,  form  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  corresponding  ou  the  whole  to  our  elementary  or  people's  schools,  with 
a  similar  ditterence  between  city  and  rural  schools  found  in  Germany.  Cities  and 
counties  are  divided  into  school  districts,  and  each  district  has  its  school.  In  cities 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  separate,  and  both  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  annual  or  semiannual  courses;  as  with  us,  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  all 
children  of  a  stated  age  are  together  in  one  class  room.  In  cities  and  the  larger 
counties,  educational  affairs  are  administered  by  school  boards. 

The  support  of  2)uhlic  schools, — Xo  tuition  fees  are  paid  in  any  public  school  of  the 
Ignited  States,  not  even  in  the  high  school.  The  expenses  are  chiefly  defrayed  by  a 
<]teneral  (or  State)  and  local  school  tax;  a  small  portion  is  met  by  endowments  and 
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proceeds  derived  from  the  part  of  the  public  land  set  aside  for  school  purposes.  In 
1890,  the  entire  costs  were  estimated  at  $143,110,218,  toward  the  payment  of  which 
the  local  school  tax  contributed  $97,000,000,  from  the  State  governments  came  more 
than  $20,000,000,  irreducible  funds  almost  $8,000,000,  and  other  sources  $12,000,000. 
The  school  tax  is  levied  as  a  property  tax  on  all  inhabitants  without  regard  to  their 
taking  advantage  of  the  public  schools  or  not.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  State 
tax  is  divided  among  all  districts  proportionally  to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  thus  a 
proper  adjustment  is  effected  between  poor  and  rich  districts.  This  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  for  the  South  to  have  obtained  schools  in  the  jioor  districts  settled  by 
negroes.  This  general  diffusion  of  educxition  even  over  the  whole  South  is  the  most 
commendable  feature  in  the  development  of  the  American  educational  system.  The 
Commissioner,  with  justifiable  pride,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  these  States 
in  which  in  1870  not  a  single  public  school  existed,  now  every  child  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  at  least  the  elements  of  education  free  of  cost.  In  the  Southern 
States  tlio  State  government  necessai'ily  lends  much  greater  assistance;  in  those 
localities  it  amounts  to  52  per  cent,  exceeded  in  the  Northern  States  by  the  local  tax, 
which  alone  amounts  to  70  per  cent.  Even  here,  as  with  us,  the  State  governments 
during  late  years  have  increased  their  share  in  the  support  of  schools;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  the  State  paid  $2,000,000  in  1890,  and  $5,000,000  in  1892. 

The  cost  of  all  public  schools,  elementary  and  high  schools  taken  together, 
amounted  to  $2.24  per  capita  of  the  population;  in  Prussia  the  per  capita  was  6.50 
marks,  which,  considering  the  comparative  purchasing  x>ower  of  money,  makes  the 
costs  about  the  same.  Still,  the  amount  in  the  more  cultured  States  is  necessarily 
greater;  in  California  and  Colorado,  $4  per  head.  For  America,  too,  an  additional 
amount  would  have  to  be  included  for  private  schools  and  for  colleges,  as  these  cor- 
respond to  the  higher  grades  of  our  secondary  schools.  The  general  average  cost  of 
every  pupil  is  $17.22,  but  the  extremes  differ  widely;  the  largest  being  $43  in  Colo- 
rado, and  the  smallest  $3.38  in  South  Carolina. 

Education  of  the  colored  race. — The  position  of  the  ** colored  race''  differs  in  the 
schools  of  the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  North,  where  they  are  few  in  number, 
colored  and  white  children  go  to  the  same  school.  In  the  former  slave  States,  where 
negroes  constitute  altogether  32  per  cent,  and  in  some  localities  even  the  majority  of 
the  population,  a  sharply  drawn  dividing  line  separates  the  schools.  The  white  iieo- 
ple  of  the  South  consent  to  only  a  very  low  local  school  tax;  consequently,  schools  for 
the  colored  race,  especially  those  in  the  country,  are  as  yet  little  developed.  Opin- 
ions on  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  education  are  most  contradictory.  But  the 
colored  race  must  have  colored  teachers,  juat  as  their  communities  have  colored 
preachers,  officers,  and  physicians.  In  1890,  therefore,  no  fewer  than  39  normal 
schools,  24  theological  seminaries,  71  high  schools,  and  22  colleges  and  universities 
had  been  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race.  The  colored  male  and  female 
students  of  all  advanced  institutions  taken  together,  numbered  25,510.  The  colored 
male  graduate  is  said  to  have  a  preference  for  the  pulpit  because  he  has  innate  incli- 
natioH  and  talent  for  preaching;  the  colored  female  graduate  is  said  to  give  thQ  first 
preference  to  preaching,  the  second  to  teaching. 

Private  and  parochial  schools. — In  accordance  with  American  principles  of  govern- 
ment, broad  spheres  of  social  life,  subordinato  to  State  Jurisdiction  in  European 
countries,  are  left  altogether  open  to  the  disposal  of  individuals;  wo  can  not  but 
wonder  that  schools  should  to  so  great  an  extent  be  under  State  and  municipal  juris- 
diction, and  that  proportionally  there  are  so  few  private  schools;  87.9  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  belong  to  public  schools;  only  12.1  per  cent  to  private,  including  parochial 
schools. 

The  majority  of  private  schools  are  select,  i.  e.,  for  the  well-to-do  classes  who  do 
not  care  to  send  their  children  to  public  schools.  They  adopt  the 'same  plan  of 
teaching  as  in  public  schools,  and  are  mostly  well  equipped ;  they  generally  have  a 
gymnasium,  which  common  or  public  schools  lack,  and  devote  some  time  to  games. 
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and  iu  some  cases,  to  military  exercises  also,  as  models  in  the  Chicago  Exposition 
showed.  In  other  respects,  their  value  differs.  Their  relation  to  State  supervision 
is  not  yet  defined.  In  the  well-to-do  North  they  are  more  numerous  than  iu  the 
South. 

Parochial  schools  form  another  category.  In  a  certain  sense  they  are  opposed  to 
public  schools.  In  America  the  line  of  separation  between  church  and  state  is  well 
defined;  religion  is  looked  upon  by  the  State  as  a  purely  private  matter.  As  a  con- 
sequence, public  schools  not  only  exclude  religious  instruction,  but  reject  even 
every  local  relation  to  a  church  organization.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  the  use  of  a 
schoolroom  for  religious  instruction  outside  of  class  hours  has  been  prohibited  by 
law ;  and  where  Catholic  children  exceed  in  number,  Catholic  sisters  have  been  for- 
bidden to  wear  the  religious  garb  in  the  class  room,  and  to  be  called  sist-ers.  In  this 
respect,  however,  the  States  have  different  customs.  In  New  England,  the  Puritan- 
Presbyterian  spirit  has  been  preserved;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  generally  prescribed 
that  daily  instruction  should  begin  with  prayer  and  the  reading  aloud  of  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible;  however,  children  must  be  excused  from  participating,  if  their  fathers 
so  request.  Four  years  ago  a  movement,  which  has  since  widely  spread,  started  from 
the  fact  that  in  Wisconsin  two  Protestant  teachers  began  instruction  by  reading  aloud 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  to  which  Catholic  parents  raised  objections.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  State  declared  the  former  to  be  illegal,  upon  which  a  National  League 
for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  was  formed;  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion investigated  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe, 
and  collectejl  all  information  appertaining  to  the  subject  from  the  principals  of 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  different  Protestant  commonities  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  order,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  they  have  founded  parochial  schools,  and  try  to  replace  religious  instruc- 
tion in  day  schools  by  Sunday  schools.  But  a  large  number  of  children  grow  up 
without  any  religious  instruction,  so  much  so  that  professors  of  colleges  complain  of 
the  ignorance  among  their  adult  students  in  Bible  history  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary,  resolutely  opposes  the  existing  order; 
"  12,000,000  Catholics  are  against  the  public  school  system."  Only  iu  a  few  South- 
ern States  where  Catholics  predominate  have  satisfactory  concessions  been  made  to 
the  Catholic  Church — either  by  giving  assistance  from  the  school  fund,  as  in  'New 
Mexico  and  Georgia,  or  appointing  sisters  and  Christian  brothers  to  the  position  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Where  Catholics  are  in  the  minority,  but  numerous 
enough  to  have  their  own  schools,  Catholic  schools  are  maintained  exclusively  at  the 
expense  of  the  church.  While  the  educational  exhibition  of  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  was  divided  according  to  States,  Catholic  schools  had  a  particular 
exhibition  divided  according  to  archdioceses.  Catholics  demand  either  exemption 
from  the  school  tax  or  a  corresponding  support  of  their  schools  from  the  school  fund. 
The  renowned  Archbishop  Ireland  thus  formulated  his  reciuest:  Either  support  of 
the  denominational  schools  for  every  pupil  who  passes  an  examination,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  denominational  teachers  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion outside  of  school  hours.  *  •  *  These  relations  show  that  a  complete  sepa- 
ration between  church  and  state  does  not  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  that  the  United 
States  still  have  contentions  in  prospect  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Public  schools  differ  from  the  German-evangelical  parochial  schools  in  one  other 
particular.  The  public  schools  are  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  idea  of  national  union; 
and  the  individual  character  of  the  American  nation  and  "all  the  different  nation- 
alities are  to  become  imbued  with  the  thoroughly  American  spirit."  But  the  Ger- 
man parochial  schools  have  some  children  who  can  not  speak  English  fluently,  and 
cultivate  the  German  language  from  religious  interests,  without,  however,  neglect- 
ing instruction  in  English.  For  this  reason,  they  are  attacked  and  unfavorably 
judged  by  the  Know  Nothing  party.  The  school  board  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
points  to  them  as  a  great  danger;  because  private  schools  nurture  the  spirit  of  caste, 
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widen  the  abyss  between  rich  and  poor,  and  enj;ender  labor  troubles.  But  the  fol- 
lowing words  express  the  actual  tendency :  "Shall  we  remain  a  people  of  many  lan- 
guages? Without  a  common  language  we  can  not  become  a  nation.*'  In  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  too,  the  question  was  agitated  in  a  lively  manner,  and  in  1889  it  was 
legally  declared  that  parochial  schools  were  not  to  be  publicly  recognized,'  and  that 
their  pupils  should  bo  obliged  to  attend  a  public  school  sixteen  weeks  out  of  the 
year.  Whoever  has  been  in  America  knows  how  groundless  the  fear  is,  that  German 
could  assert  itself  as  a  second  national  language,  like  the  French  in  Canada.  Those 
demands  were  declared  unjust  and  absurd  not  only  by  the  New  York  School  Journal, 
but  in  the  Yale  Review,  and  the  law  had  to  be  revoked.  The  culture  of  the  German 
language  in  school  and  church  serves  only  temporarily  for  the  preservation  of  the 
best  individualities  of  German  systems  by  which  life  in  America  is  influenced,  to  its 
advantage  of  course. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  German  language  in  the  schools  is  a  subject  of  dissen- 
sion. Not  only  German,  but  French  or  Spanish  is  optionally  taught  in  some  cities  for 
a  few  hours  in  public  elementary  schools,  when  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  justi- 
fies their  introduction.  Knowledge  of  German  is  coveted  in  the  North  Central  States, 
and  not  alone  by  the  lately  arrived  German  settlers.  In  Chicago,  in  1892,  German 
was  studied  by  39,462  pupils,  of  whom  only  17,512  were  of  German  parentage.  But 
the  principals,  none  of  whom  bear  German  names,  as  so  many  of  the  teachers  do, 
alleged  that  the  elementary  course  was  disturbed  by  the  study  of  German ;  the 
school  board,  with  few  exceptions  Americans  or  Irishmen,  opposed  German  for 
national  reasons,  hence  the  suspension  of  instruction  in  German  was  as  good  as 
decided  upon  last  year  in  Chicago,  although  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  are  Germans. 

Attendance  at  schooU  and  compulsory  education, — American  statistics  satisfactorily 
show  that  in  the  United  States  proportionately  more  children  attend  school,  or 
rather,  more  names  are  on  the  call  roll,  compared  with  the  population,  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world,  even  Prussia;  14,010,533  children  are  on  the  rolls  of 
the  elementary  schools,  whereas  in  Prussia  only  5,390,860  of  the  required  age  are 
entered  at  school.  Accordingly  in  America  the  proportion  is  1  pupil  to  4.4  inhabi- 
tants; in  Prussia  only  1  to  5.5.  There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  statistics,  caused 
either  by  a  wrong  calculation  of  the  terms,  or  by  duplicate  enumeration  necessary 
on  account  of  changes  of  school,  and  having  separate  lists  for  the  summer  and  win- 
ter sessions.  The  Prussian  statistics,  perfectly  reliable,  state  that  in  1891  only  945 
children  missed  attendance  for  insufficient  causes.  It  can  not  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  America  has  proportionately  more  children ;  Germany  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  prolific  country;  whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  families  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  have  few  children,  and  the  official  report  records  a  not  only  rela- 
tive but  absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  north  Atlantic  States. 
When  we  consider  the  crowded  population  of  the  large  cities  and  the  still  undefined 
relations  in  the  South  and  West,  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  a  reversed  propor- 
tion. Still  more  probable  is  this  when  we  see  the  hosts  of  10  and  12  year-old  boys 
running  about  selling  newspapers,  and  almost  a  certainty  when  we  read  that  in  1892 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  deplores  the  fact  that  **  thou- 
sands of  children  grow  up  without  any  education."  The  report  of  the  school  board 
of  Chicago  for  the  same  year  numbered  191,180  children  between  6  and  14  years  of 
age,  of  whom  only  157,743  were  entered  on  the  rolls.  Other  and  still  louder  com- 
plaints may  be  exaggerated. 

Theoretically  a  kind  of  compulsory  education  does  exist  in  the  United  States ;  the 
first  measures  to  carry  it  into  eff*ect  were  taken  as  early  as  1852  by  Massachusetts,  a 
State  considered  an  authority  on  the  development  of  education.  It  became  general 
in  Massachusetts  only  in  1878,  and  now  exists  in  27  States;  in  the  South  it  is  still 
unknown,  and  is  elsewhere  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  it  creates  new  transgres- 
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Bions,  liDiits  the  liberty  of  paronta,  gives  the  Government  new  power,  and  is 
altogether  un-American,  that  is,  opposed  to  the  free  institutions  of  America.  But 
the  rationale  with  which  it  was  introduced  meets  this  opposition  in  a  thoroughly 
republican  manner:  ''It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  to  compel 
parents  to  give  their  children  an  education  which  qualities  them  to  become  citizens 
of  a  free  State." 

But  its  extent  and  the  way  it  is  carried  into  effect  make  compulsory  education  in 
America  entirely  different  from  that  in  Germany.  First  of  all,  much  more  time  is 
spent  at  school  in  Germany.  In  America,  a  week  has  only  five  school  days.  Uigh 
schools  and  most  of  the  elementary  schools  of  large  cities  have  about  as  many  school 
weeks  as  in  Germany;  but  rural,  and  especially  Southern  schools,  have  not  nearly  so 
many.  The  official  report  for  the  whole  of  America  averages  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  school  days  to  a  year;  the  north  Atlantic  States  with  one  hundred  and  sixty -six 
and  the  south  Central  States  with  eighty-eight  days  are  the  extremes.  Four  years 
[of  two  hundred  days  each]  are  given  as  the  average  time  of  attendance ;  the  long- 
est time  being  seven  years  in  Massachusetts  and  the  shortest  two  and  a  half  years 
in  a  few  Southern  States.  The  law  of  compulsory  education  in  no  wise  obligates 
for  the  whole  time;  eight  years  (from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  or  from  the  eighth 
to  the  sixteenth)  have  been  decided  upon  for  the  course  of  elementary  schools;  still 
in  most  States  8  to  14  years  of  age  are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  obligatory  attend- 
ance, and  the  minimum  attendance  is  required  only  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks, 
twelve  to  sixteen,  during  a  year. 

The  execution  of  the  law  makes  even  this  limited  compass  illusory.  Illegal  non- 
attendance  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  $5  to  $20.  But  if  parents  are  too  poor  to  clothe 
their  children  decently  the  punishment  clause  of  the  law  in  many  States  is  expressly 
declared  inapplicable.  Naturally  most  cases  of  nonattendance  occur  in  poor  fami- 
lies, for  whom  special  provision  has  been  made  in  charity  or  truant  schools.  These 
are  exceptions,  however.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  provided  to  a  small  extent 
only  with  these  schools.  Here  and  there  the  police  do  not  sufficiently  aid  the  school 
commission,  consequently  the  reports  of  most  States  speak  of  the  law  as  ''  a  dead 
letter."  School  commissioners  and  superintendents  prefer  to  do  away  with  the  power 
of  punishment  altogether,  and  apply  moral  means  only.  What  can  be  effected  in 
large  cities  in  this  respect,  especially  with  incomplete  rosters,  is,  of  course;  insuffi- 
cient ;  but  what  has  been  accomplished  in  many  places  is  worthy  of  recognition  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  admirable  proof  of  self-administration.  For  this  purpose  a 
special  commission  of  citizens,  truancy  committee,  or  committee  on  compulsory  edu» 
cation,  has  been  formed.  These  obtain  the  lists  of  truants  from  schools,  and  endeavor 
to  influence  the  parents  either  personally  or  by  means  of  officials.  In  1892  they 
made  12,906  investigations  in  Chicago;  in  1,356  cases  they  could  do  nothing  on  accoimt 
of  the  indifference  of  the  parents  and  incorrigibility  of  the  children;  7,592  children 
were  taken  back  to  school  for  a  time,  and  1,633  were  induced  to  go  to  night  schools 
at  least.  In  New  York  the  commission  has  12  officials  to  execute  the  law.  During 
1889-90,  16,526  cases  were  carefully  investigated  and  3,590  truants  taken  back  to 
school,  many  of  them  more  than  once. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  to  see  the  attempt  of  healing  homeopathically  the  malady 
of  truancy,  i.e.,  irregular  attendance  (or  *' playing  hooky'');  but  that  is  1>eing 
tried  in  other  places  besides  Chicago.  It  is  prescribed  that  as  soon  as  a  pupil  misses 
two  whole  or  four  half  days  without  permission  within  four  weeks,  the  parents  are 
notified  in  writing;  if  the  child  has  missed  six  half  days  he  is  expelled  from  school. 
He  can  not  be  readmitted  until  the  father  has  appeared  before  the  inspectors  and 
promised  regular  attendance.  In  the  last  year  3,670  children  were  thus  temporarily 
3uspended,  while  only  164  were  suspended  for  bad  conduct.  A  child  can  not  change 
schools  ad  libitum;  each  child  must  attend  the  school  Tvithin  its  own  district. 
According  to  i>ersonal  information  these  means  are  said  to  be  very  effective ;  of  course, 
nnlv  with  parents  who  attach  any  value  to  education.     In  many  cities,  to  lay  hold  of 
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children  nnming  about  in  the  streets  during  school  hours  has  been  tri«<l,  but  many 
courts  hare  declared  it  to  be  illegal,  as  there  is  no  warrant  for  arrest. 

In  late  years  laws  have  been  passed  to  restrict  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories while  they  should  be  attending  school ;  the  employment  of  children  in  factories 
is  now  made  dependent  upon  permission  granted  by  the  school  commissioner.  In 
1892  this  permission  was  given  in  Chicago  to  1,077  children,  aged  between  10  and  13 
years ;  173  of  them  had  been  abandoned  by  their  parents. 

The  result  is  that  reports  on  attendance  are  much  more  modest  than  those  on 
enrollment.  Only  64  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled  really  go  to  school ;  on  an  aver- 
age a  pupil  attends  school  only  eighty-six  day«  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  average  school  days.  In  just  appreciation  of  the  better  conditions  in  Germany, 
the  official  report  remarks  that  no  class  in  that  country  is  uneducated;  no  ragged  or 
begging  child  is  seen  on  the  streets  of  its  cities,  as  is  the  case  in  America. 

In  regard  to  the  short  time  of  attendauce  at  rural  schools,  Americans  content 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  the  children  after  all  learn  to  read,  and  that  news- 
papers serve  as  h  means  for  further  progress  in  education.  Americans,  and  especi- 
ally the  American  laborer,  reads  the  papers  much  more  regularly  than  we  do.  Every- 
cme  reads  his  paper  early  in  the  morning,  whether  in  railroad  or  street  cars;  the 
laborer  reads  his  during  dinner  hour  or  of  an  evening  while  resting  on  the  benches 
of  the  squares  and  parks.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  papers  offer  something 
bettor  than  their  usual  spicy,  piquantly  illustrated  articles  on  scandals. 

CoeducaiioH. — Coeducation  is  not  a  general,  but  an  extensively  found,  peculiarity  of 
American  public  schools.  It  is  not  as  with  us  the  custom  only  in  primary  and  rui*al 
schools,  but  in  the  city  grammar  and  high  schools  as  woU.  Neither  are  the  sexes 
separated  in  the  normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities.  In  Chicago  coeducation 
is  general;  in  Boston  and  New  York  the  sexes  are  educated  together  and  separately. 
It  v.'as  a  strange  sight  for  us  to  see  even  in  photographic  representation  12, 13,  and 
16  year-old  boys  and  girls  sitting  side  by  side,  or  standing  in  mixe<l  rows  for  calis- 
thenics or  wand  exercises.  It  must  be  remarked  that,  where  instructed  together, 
they  have  separate  seats ;  as  a  rule  the  teacher  is  a  woman,  even  in  calisthenics.  All 
other  apartments,  including  playgrounds,  are  not  shared  by  boys  and  girls.  The 
advantages  of  coedncation  are  not  undisputed ;  strong  objections  to  it  have  twice 
been  advanced  from  Boston.  Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Clarke  revived  the  much  mooted 
question  whether  the  better  classes  of  American  women  are  good  housewives  and 
mothers.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  compared  reports  from  300  large  and 
small  cities,  and  all  were  in  favor  of  mixed  schools.  He  then  recommended  them  for 
this  reason  :  **  Education  should  prepare  us  for  our  future  life;  and  if  we  must  live 
togetber,  separate  education  means  changing  the  natural  order  of  the  human  house- 
hold." 

Later  on.  Dr.  Philbrick  asserted  that  the  particular  form  of  education  adapted  to 
each  sex  could  not  be  easily  applied  in  coeducation.  This  objection  could  be  met  by 
the  commissioner  with  the  answer  that  he  had  had  no  experieuce  in  mixed  schools, 
and  in  regard  to  hygiene,  statistical  investigation  showed  only  favorable  results. 
The  encouraging  experiences  of  Norway  and  Finland  in  regard  to  morals  were 
rejiorted  at  the  same  time  with  a  reminder  of  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  convent 
education  in  France. 

The  author  was  assured  by  a  teacher,  well  informed  on  this  subject,  that  coeduca- 
tion exerted  a  favorable  influence  on  deportment,  mutual  behavior,  and  discipline. 
Germany  x>erhaps  chooses  the  right  medium  between  France  and  America;  but  when 
we  consider  how  healthy,  as  a  rule,  the  companionable  intercourse  between  children 
of  families  friendly  to  each  other  is,  we  need  not  look  upon  the  American  plan  as  ^ 
hazardous  for  ns,  esx)ecially  in  small  places,  where  outwai-d  circumstances  make  a 
union  desirable,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  distinct  aims  of  instruc- 
tion for  each. 
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Discipline  is  not  so  strict  as  in  Germany ;  formerly  corporal  pnnishment  was  in 
vogue,  but  it  is  now  generally  forbidden.  Incarceration  does  not  seem  to  be  cus- 
tomary. Where  admonition  fails,  the  only  means  employed  are  8usx>ension  from 
school  or  transfer  to  another  school.  The  principal  has  a  right  to  suspend  a  pupil 
for  a  month ;  the  superintendent  for  a  term.  The  American  method  of  instruction, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  reciting  of  single  pupils,  gives  rise  to  much  temptation 
for  disturbance  and  confusion,  about  which  many  complaints  are  heard. 

Subjects  of  inatruction. — The  studies  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  are, 
in  the  main,  the  same  all  over  the  country ;  but  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each 
study  varies  greatly.  Most  time  is  given  to  reading,  as  the  contents  of  the  readers 
are  used  as  matter  of  instruction.  Those  used  in  the  intermediate  classes  chiefly 
treat  of  natural  sciences ;  those  in  the  upper  classes  of  history.  Half  of  all  the  time 
is  occupied  by  the  study  ol  the  English  language,  reading,  orthography,  grammar, 
and  writing.  Complaints  are  numerous  because  spelling  takes  up  so  much  time. 
Technical  grammar  is  studied  only  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Very  great 
importance  is  attached  to  arithmetic,  to  which  five  to  six  hours  a  week  are  allotted. 
The  course  formerly  included  commercial  and  stereometric  arithmetic ;  but  it  has 
been  curtailed  from  time  to  time.  Algebra  is  begun  in  the  eighth  grade  in  a  few 
cities  only;  geometry  is  rarely  taught  except  in  the  high  school.  The  natural  sci- 
ences are  included  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade.  Instruction  is  demonstrative 
and  practical,  not  systematic,  and  according  to  present  plans  anticipates  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  in  years.  It  comprises  botany  and  zoology,  geography  and  astron- 
omy, meteorology,  physics,  and  the  elements  of  chemistry.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
physiology  and  hygiene,  the  discussion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  bones, 
muscles,  and  nerves;  the  brains  of  brutes  and  man  are  compared  xia  early  as  in  the 
second  grade,  and  the  comparison  continues  during  two  or  three  terms,  always,  of 
course,  according  to  practical  points  of  view. 

Geography  is  studied  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Germany,  two  or  three  hours 
a  week.  History  is  limited  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  short  perio.l  of  which 
permits  a  comprehensive  course,  even  by  devoting  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to  its 
study.  In  late  years  special  study  of  the  civil  government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  particular  State  in  question  has  been  introduced  in  connection  with  the  closely 
related  study  of  history,  the  diff'erent  departments  of  the  law  being  thoroughly 
expounded  from  their  historic  foundation.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  in 
America  the  mass  of  the  people  have  such  evident  respect  for  the  legal  status  of  the 
land.  It  seems  "American  "  to  us  that  in  a  model  course  (that  of  Philadelphia)  even 
the  salaries  of  oflScos  have  been  included. 

Drawing  and  singing  are  included  in  the  course  to  about  the  same  extent  as  with 
us;  physical  culture,  iiarticularly  calisthenics,  too,  but  the  necessary  equipments  for 
physical  culture  are  wanting. 

Finally,  the  study  of  temperance,  essentially  American,  is  legally  prescribed  in  34 
States,  excei>t  in  the  most  Southern  States,  In  29  States  no  teacher  receives  a  certifi- 
cate of  appointment  unless  he  passes  the  examination  in  physiology  and  temperance. 
In  this  case,  too,  State  reason  (Staatsraison)  instead  of  humanity  dictates  the  rule: 
*'A  vigorous  mind  in  a  strong  body  can  do  more  for  the  State  than  a  weak  one. 
Public  schools  are  maintained  by  the  State;  hence  the  State  can  demand  that  what 
is  to  its  benefit  shall  be  taught  in  its  schools."  The  appropriate  chapters  of  the  text- 
books on  physiology  and  hygiene  form  the  basis  of  instruction.  At  the  examination 
for  promotion,  questions  to  bo  answered  by  girls  and  boys  10  years  old  are,  for  instance 
'*  How  can  we  piove  that  nicotine  is  a  poison  f  Why  are  cigarettes  particularly 
poisonous f  Is  alcohol  nutritious?  Under  what  names  is  alcohol  drunk f  What  is 
the  effect  of  drinking  beer  T' etc.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  study 
meets  with  decided  opposition;  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  declared  useless  as  long  as  most 
teachers  are  not  able  to  instruct  otherwise  than  by  allowing  the  pupil  to  memorize 
what  is  found  in  the  text-book;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  an  error  in  peda- 
gogics to  acquaint  children  with  vices  as  yet  foreign  to  their  thoughts. 
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Hiffh  schools  or  secondary  education. — High  schools,  following  immediately  upon 
grammar  schools,  also  require  for  the  most  part  four  years  of  attendance.  They 
admit  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  with  a  certificate,  or  can  pass 
an  examination  for  admission.  Their  course  has  a  rather  more  scientific  character, 
and  includes  even  the  beginning  of  foreign  languages. 

Any  positive  statistical  comparison  with  the  Prussian  secondary  schools,  despite 
the  rich  materials  furnished  by  both  sides,  can  not  be  carried  out,  for  the  American 
high  schools  correspond  to  the  higher  grades  of  our  so-called  middle  schools,  our 
higher  schools  for  girls,  and  the  intermediate  classes  of  our  high  schools  combined. 
The  number  of  their  pupils,  nevertheless,  is  proportionally  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Prussian  schools.  If  we  consider  boys  only,  and  contrast  a  fairly  exact  estimate  of 
the  pupils  of  the  intermediate  classes  of  our  high  schools  aud  the  highest  classes  of 
our  middle  schools  with  American  high  schools,  the  average  in  America  is  1  high 
school  pupil  to  736  inhabitants ;  in  Prussia,  1  to  586.  These  high  schools  are  very 
different  from  the  well-defined  secondary  schools  of  Germany  j  they  include  every 
school,  even  the  smallest,  whose  course  of  study  goes  beyond  that  of  the  grammar 
school.  Thus  there  are  2,526  public  with  202,963  students,  and  1,632  private  high 
schools  with  74,931  students,  averaging  3.6  teachers  and  80  pupils. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  fact — here,  for  the  first  time,  we  touch  upon  the  most 
important  peculiarity  of  all  American  schools — is  that  the  number  of  girls  in  the 
high  schools  far  exceeds  the  number  of  boys.  There  are  116,351  girls  and  only  85,451 
boys.  What  is  more  characteristic  still,  is  that  of  the  proi)ortionately  small  number 
of  graduates  there  are  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys,  namely,  14,190  against  7,692. 
Boys  enter  business  very  soon,  in  which  a  higher  education  is  considered  of  no  value, 
while  the  daughters  of  well-to-do  parents  attend  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
for  the  sake  of  higher  culture,  and  girls  who  are  not  so  well  situated  need  higher 
education  to  practice  an  independent  vocation,  particularly  that  of  teaching. 

The  high  school  course  includes,  besides  English  and  literature,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German  (Spanish,  too,  here  and  there),  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chem- 
istry, universal  history,  drawing,  and  singing.  The  courses  of  the  difierent  schools 
are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  indefinite  on  account  of  the  studies  which  are  left 
optional.  High  schools  are  designed  only  partly  to  prepare  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; many  pupils  leave  after  a  brief  attendance.  In  the  year  1889-90,  as  stated  * 
before,  85,451  boys  and  116,351  girls  attended  the  public  high  schools;  during  that 
year  7,692  boys  and  14,190  girls  left  school  with  a  diploma.  In  all  classes  together, 
14,969  took  the  classical  and  14,320  the  scientific  course  to  prepare  themselves  for 
study  at  universities.  To  meet  the  different  ends  in  view,  the  course  is  shaped  to*be 
a  little  more  classical,  or  a  little  more  scientific  than  the  others,  or  simply  offers  a 
general  English  education.  In  larger  institutions  these  different  courses  are  com- 
bined. Convinced  of  possessing  the  universal  language, '  *  the  language  of  the  world," 
Americans  do  not  attach  as  much  importance  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  as 
we  do.  The  study  of  no  modem  foreign  language  is  obligatory.  In  the  scientific 
course  only  one  foreign  language  is  required,  it  being  Latin,  German,  or  French.  In 
the  classical  course  Latin  is  obligatory ;  the  other  languages  are  optional.  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  the  two  or  three  higher  classes,  the  other  languages  in  all  four  grades. 
Four  or  five  hours  are  devoted  to  each  foreign  language  a  week.  Occasionally,  single 
studies,  such  as  calculus,  trigonometry,  history,  physiology,  and  bookkeeping,  are 
optional.  The  official  report  of  the  year  1889-90  gives  the  following  statement :  Latin 
was  studied  by  34  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils;  Greek  by  3  per  cent;  French  by  5.8  per 
cent;  German  by  10.5  per  cent;  algebra  by  45  per  cent;  geometry  by  21  per  cent; 
physics  by  22  per  cent;  chemistry  by  10  per  cent,  and  general  history  by  27  per  cent. 
These  figures  do  not  give  a  true  idea  of  existing  relations,  as  not  all  the  studies  are 
taught  in  every  one  of  the  four  grades,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  included 
in  the  calculations  made.  The  proportion  between  the  numbers  of  male  aud  female 
pupils  in  the  participation  in  these  studies  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  pro- 
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portion  of  the  sum  total  of  pupils^  from  which  the  remarkable  fact  is  deduced  that 
in  America  about  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  learn  Latin,  41,633  against  28,788.  But 
in  Greek,  which  is  studied  by  about  one-eighth  the  number  of  those  studying  Latin, 
the  number  of  boys  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  girls. 

The  higher  private  schools  (academies,  seminaries,  institutes,  colleges)  have  on 
the  whole  the  same  organization ;  they  have  about  the  same  number  of  male  and 
female  pupils.  So  far  as  their  self-assigned  task  of  preparing  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  concerned,  they  stand  higher  than  public  schools.  For  some  time  nni- 
versity-collcgcs  have  been  gradually  raising  their  standard  for  admission  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  so  that  it  is  dithcult  for  public  high  schools,  with  their  broader  but  less 
profound  etlucatiou,  to  meet  the  requirements;  these  preparatory  schools  limit  their 
course  accordingly  to  classical  languages  and  mathematics.  The  division  of  public 
high  schools  into  a  classical  and  a  scientiiic  course  meets  with  decided  opposition 
from  the  advocates  of  a  uniform  system  similarly  applied  to  all  schools.  The  corre- 
lation of  these  schools  with  the  universities — in  other  words,  secondary  education 
with  sui»erior  education — is  not  as  yet  as  definitely  aiTanged  as  with  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  strictly  uniform,  or  common, 
syst<'m  is  in  the  main  correct.  Americans,  not  hindered  by  any  existing  conventional 
order  of  so*  iety,  could  intelligently  arrange  their  schools  according  to  pedagogical 
and  political  ideas.  Those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  readily  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  German  schools  in  other  respects,  but  always  revert  to, 
**But  our  system  is  better."  The  elementary  school  appropriates  entirely  too  much 
time.  Xot  to  begin  instruction  in  foreign  languages  until  the  fifteenth  year  must 
stunt,  or  seriously  retard,  the  success  of  its  study,  the  more  so  if  more  than  one 
language  be  begun  at  the  same  time.  Just  because  the  right  to  one  year's  service 
in  the  army  (with  na  a  great  inducement  to  secondary  study)  docs  not  cut  a  figure  in 
the  calculation,  and  because  aspiration  for  higher  studies  alone  induces  to  entrance 
to  the  high  schools,  it  would  be  better  not  to  keep  the  ambitious  back  on  account  of* 
the  others,  but  rather  to  begin  the  high  school  course  at  about  the  twelfth  year 
of  age. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  justly  remarks  that  in  German  gymnasia  tbe  study 
of  aneieut  languages  is  begun  so  early — at  9  years — that  pupils  who  attend  the  higher 
burgher  schools  fiud  a  barrier  in  their  way  if  they  intend  to  go  to  the  university. 
The  \\  ant  of  an  easy  transition  to  higher  education  is  a  serious  error  of  the  German 
system.  The  right  mean  in  this  case,  as  has  been  said,  would  be  found  between  9 
and  15. 

Furthermore,  a  definite  course  of  study  and  uniformity  of  education  must  neces- 
sarily be  disturbed  by  the  introiluction  of  too  many  optional  studies.  A  division 
into  two  essentially  difl'erent  courses  is  based  upon  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  is 
found  among  all  civilized  nations;  we  may  even  undertake  a  tripartition ;  but  in 
these  courses  the  i»lan  of  instruction  should  bo  uniform  and  positively  defined. 
Otherwise,  as  was  aflirmed  by  Americans,  it  is  a  diflicult  task  to  aiTauge  the  time- 
table early  enough. 

American  teachers  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  schools  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  graduates  of  high  schools  are  three  years  behind  the 
German  grauuates  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired.  The  causes  assigned  for  this 
are:  (1)  The  difiicult  Knglish  orthography;  (2)  the  complicated  arbitrary  weights 
and  measures;  (3)  the  shorter  terms  or  school  year;  (4)  the  want  of  professional 
teachers.  The  causes  may  also  be  tniced  to  the  organization  we  have  discussed. 
The  opinitm  of  another  American  tivacher  is  probably  more  to  the  point.  According 
to  him,  *'  the  American  public  school  can  learn  very  little  from  the  higher  burgher 
schools  of  £uro]>e,  but  American  higher  schools  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  foreign 
universities  and  secondary  schools  leading  up  to  them.  What  they  do  know  they 
have  learned  from  Europe.''  What  remains  for  Americans  to  do  is  to  decide  upon 
correct  fundamental  principles  and  act  accordingly.     One  of  the  most  important 
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canses  lies  in  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  qualification  of  teachers,  closely- 
related  with  one  another,  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

Methods  and  text-hooks, — The  American  method  of  instruction,  having  taken  the 
French  and  English  mechanical  memorizing  for  its  model,  differs  essentially  from  . 
the  German.  It  aims  not  at  comprehending  and  mastering  a  subject  through  the  / 
understanding,  but  at  the  acquisition  of  a  complete  i>re8€ntation  through  the  mem-  ^ 
cry.  Consequently  instruction  is  defined  less  by  the  teacher  than  by  the  text-book, 
which  is  learned  almost  by  heart.  Most  of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  daily  questions 
and  answers  and  marks  are  given  for  the  recitation.  The  book  contains  a  number 
of  questions  with  answers  attached  for  recitation.  Examinations  for  promotion  in 
class,  as  well  as  teachers'  examinations,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  number  of 
such  questions  and  answers,  so  that  with  diligent  application  and  a  good  memory 
even  an  inferior  mind  can  easily  pass  them.  Be  the  books  never  bo  good,  such 
instruction  will  hardly  lead  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  to  a  free  mastery 
of  the  subject.  The  stacks  of  pupils'  work  at  the  Exposition  in  Chicago  contained 
excellent  work  in  geography  and  the  natural  sciences,  especially  physiology;  the 
explanatory  drawings  were  particularly  good  and  appropriate,  but  the  finished  form, 
and  at  times  the  almost  identical  wording,  betrayed  that  they  were  chapters  of  the 
text-book  committed  to  memory.  American  teachers  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
this  deficiency  in  their  method.  Many  objections  have  been  advanced  in  dificront 
reports,  but  the  method  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  whole  school  system.  In  cases 
where  schools  or  a  few  teachers  have  adopted  the  German  method  they  and  their 
pupils  appear  at  a  disadvantage  at  inspections  and  examinations  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  text-book  method.  Naturally  the  drawback  is  more  evident  in  higher 
than  in  elementary  schools.  Generally  the  teachers  have  no  scientific  command  of 
their  subject,  and  in  their  dependence  on  the  text-book  do  not  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  subordinate  facts.  According  to  the  Massachusetts  report,  many 
teachers  of  geometry  are  dissatisfied  with  the  memorising  method. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  evidently  favors  the  German  method;  but  he 
tries  to  bring  out  the  good  points  of  the  American  too;  and,  as  he  likes  to  philoso- 
phize, he  endeavors  to  connect  it  with  the  national  character.  ^'The  text-book 
method,"  says  he,  '^  offers  decided  advantages  for  facilitating  instruction.  By  exact- 
ing the  acquisition  of  the  contents  of  the  book  it  becomes  easier  for  the  teacher  to 
occupy  the  pupil's  time  regularly  at  home.  The  pupil  does  apply  the  memory  more 
than  the  higher  intellectual  faculties;  but  then,  he  can  be  made  accountable  for  this 
mechanical  work  much  more  easily  than  for  work  done  by  means  of  the  reasoning 
power;  moreover,  the  mechanical  work  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  discipline  and  exer- 
cise for  the  will.  The  less  gifted  pupils  may  fare  better  than  in  Germany ;  for  what 
is  acquii*ed  without  being  understood  at  the  time  can  always  be  applied  later." 
Even  in  memorizing  grammar  (overcome  by  us  at  least  in  principle)  he  discovers  an 
advantage  which  the  eulogist  of  a  formal  education  attained  by  Latin  grammar 
might  turn  to  account.  The  positiveness  of  the  rules,  many  exceptions,  numerous 
long  paradigms  and  queer  idioms  are  of  course  only  a  meager  exercise  of  the  intellect; 
but  it  is  also  a  discipline  of  the  will,  peculiarly  adapted  to  accustom  one  to  the 
observation  and  discreet  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  equitable  assertions  of  x>ersonal  rights.  A  superstitious  respect  for 
their  orthography  obliges  English-speaking  nations  to  memorize  mechanically,  ^ 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  infiuenccs  all  that  rise  from  a  state  of  perfect  ignorance 
to  a  conservative  way  of  thinking.  The  full  scope  of  intellectual  freedom  which 
the  German  youth  enjoys  at  school  counteracts,  so  to  speak,  the  outward  dependence 
on  the  Government,  which  in  its  surveillance,  like  Providence,  surrounds  the  citizen 
as  with  a  wall. 

The  text-book  plays  an  important  part  in  school  administration,  too.  Its  intro- 
duction is  generally  decided  upon  by  the  school  board,  who  are  also  instrumental  in 
purchasing  it.     Great  diversity,  however,  prevails  in  this  respect.    The  greatest 
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liberty  is  allowed  in  Alabama,  where  every  teacher  has  his  own  text-book,  and  intro- 
duces it.  ''According  to  which  text-book  do  you  teach f  is  the  most  important 
question  leading  to  his  appointment.  It  is  said  that  in  some  States  its  use  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  rings  formed  by  booksellers.  California  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 
That  State  controls  not  only  the  selection  but  the  introduction  and  even  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  text-books.  As  our  own  management  seems  to  be  inclined  in  thia 
direction,  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  objections  are  raised  to  it  in  America.  At 
least  a  free  competition  in  the  making  of  text-books  is  to  be  desired.  In  Chicago 
the  school  board  and  booksellers  agree  to  a  contract  in  which  the  price  and  finish  of 
the  books  is  defined.  Every  alteration  in  the  text-book  is  dependent  upon  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

In  many  Northern  States  the  text-book  is  either  loaned  or  given  to  the  pupil  free 
of  charge.  The  expenses  in  Massachusetts  have  thereby  been  Increased  aboat 
$400,000.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  custom  are  being  much  disputed 
throughout  the  Union. 

Male  and  female  teachers, — If  in  every  oflBce  the  chief  factor  is  the  man,  and  in  school    V'^ 
the  teachers,  we  have  come  to  the  weakest  point  in  the  American  school  system — 
professional  teachers  are  wanting.    That  is  to  say,  that  most  teachers  are  deficient 
in  the  requisite  scientific  and  pedagogic  preparation  for  their  vocation.    The  greatest 
number  are  women,  and  comparatively  few  make  a  profession  of  teaching. 

According  to  the  American  way  of  looking  at  things,  no  importance  is  attached 
to  the  technical  preparation  for  occupations  and  vocations  or  professions.  Profes- 
sions are  changed  according  to  advantages  or  opportunities.  In  annual  reports 
we  repeatedly  meet  with  complaints  of  the  fact  that  the  teachers,  men  and  women, 
have  little  or  no  normal  or  scientific  education,  and  that  they  must  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  necessary  knowledge  and  jiedagogic  preparation. 

At  a  superficial  glance  America  does  not  seem  to  lack  normal  schools  and  semi- 
naries. Although  the  oldest  seminary  was  founded  (in  Massachusetts,  at  Lexington, 
of  Revolutionary  fame)  as  late  as  1838  there  are  now  135  public  and  43  private  normal 
schools  in  the  ITnited  States,  numbering,  collectively,  three  years  ago,  34,440  pupils; 
proportionately  more  than  in  Prussia,  which  two  years  ago  numbered  only  10,836 
normal  students,  not  including  those  of  the  private  normal  schools.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  reversed  by  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  fixed  order.  Whereas  in  Prussia  all 
normal  school  students,  about  3,600  a  year,  graduate  after  having  taken  the  entire 
course;  in  America,  in  1890,  only  5,237  passed  through  all  the  classes.  This  number 
flacks  about  2,000  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  Prussia.  On  account  of  frequent  %/ 
resignations,  the  yearly  demand  for  teachers  in  America  is  astonishingly  great,  one- 
third  of  the  number  needed  annually  can  scarcely  bo  met  by  the  normal  schools. 
Massachusetts  has  the  best  provisions  for  a  normal  education,  nevertheless  in  1892 
only  3,267  out  of  the  10,965  teachers  actively  engaged  had  graduated  from  normal 
schools ;  a  further  number  of  792  ha<l  attended  a  normal  school  for  some  periocl  of 
time.  The  others  had  in  one  way  or  another  prepared  themselves  to  pass  the 
teachers'  examination.  As  with  us  different  degrees  of  diplomas  are  obtained  in  the 
examination,  so  in  America  teachers  are  qualified  for  only  from  two  to  four  years, 
after  which  time  they  must  pass  another  examination.  The  reporter  fVom  Massa- 
chusetts consoles  himself  with  the  fact  that  now  80  per  cent  of  all  public  schools  are 
under  professional  supervision,  and  that  the  school  inspector  can  give  assistance  to 
the  teachers.  Such  is  the  state  of  afi'airs  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the  Southern 
States  it  is  still  more  unfavorable. 

Teachers  of  high  schools  have,  as  a  rule,  graduated  from  high  schools ;  and  for  the     \ 
most  part  have  for  a  time  attended  a  college,  a  university,  or  a  normal  school  before 
taking  the  teachers'  examination.    Generally  speaking,  however,  the  situation  is 
about  the  same  with  them  as  it  is  with  those  of  the  lower  schools. 

Not  only  in  our  judgment,  but  according  to  American  educators,  the  second  unfavor- 
able peculiarity  of  American  schools  is  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  female 
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teachers,  necessarily  surprising  to  anyone  who,  for  the  first  time,  receives  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  proportions  of  the  total  uumher  do  not 
seem  so  dissimilar.  In  the  year  1890,  out  of  the  363,935  puhlic  school  teachers, 
125,602,  or  34.6  per  cent,  were  men ;  238,333,  or  65.5  per  cent,  women.  In  Prussia, 
excluding  the  secondary  schools  that  have  male  teachers  only,  the  proportion  is 
58,464  male  to  only  13,337  female  teachers;  or,  if  we  include  all  special  teachers,  par- 
ticularly the  39,764  female  teachers  of  handiwork,  there  are  75,518  male  to  only 
53,202  female  teachers.  We  might  he  under  the  impression  that  the  imperfect  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  South  and  West  hear  the  greater  hurden  of  the  fault.  The 
case  is  contrariwise,  for  the  further  the  school  system  has  developed,  the  more  female 
teachers  there  are.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  only  20  per  cent  of  all  teachers  are 
male;  in  the  South  Central  States  piale  teachers  form  57  per  cent.  Massachusetts 
and  Arkansas,  with,  respectively,  9.9  and  68.5  per  cent,  are  the  extremes  in  these 
groups.  Chicago  in  this  respect,  too,  is  ahont  the  most  American  city.  In  1892  it 
numhered  only  219  male  to  3^081  female  teachers,  only  ahout  6.6  per  cent,  while  the 
whole  State  of  Illinois  reached  the  proportion  of  27  per  cent  male  teachers.  In  the 
puhlic  high  schools  of  the  United  States  the  proportion  is  more  favorable,  the  40  per 
cent  of  male  teachers  corresponds  exactly  to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
male  and  female  pupils.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  boys  are  tftught  by  men  and  girU 
by  women.  But  15  and  16  year  old  boys  may  be  found  who  are  taught  by  women, 
and  not  only  where  coeducation  prevails.  A  photograph  of  the  second  class  in  a 
high  school  of  Maine,  the  pupils  of  which  were  15  and  16  year  old  boys,  shows  them 
practicing  calisthenics  under  the  direction  of  a  female  teacher. 

The  employment  of  female  teachers  in  public  schools  is  supposed  to  have  started 
in  Massachusetts  on  account  of  the  war  of  secession.  As  young  men  were  called  to 
military  service  female  teachers  were  resorted  to  for  substitutes.  After  the  war  there 
was  such  a  dearth  of  men  in  industrial  pursuits  that  the  retention  of  female  teachers 
was  a  necessity.  That  may  all  be  very  true,  but  the  fundamental  cause  is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  and  lies  in  existing  circumstances.  During  late  years  the  number  of 
male  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  decreased  by  1,776;  in  Pennsylvania  in  one  year, 
1888-89,  the  number  of  male  teachers  decreased  by  812,  and  that  of  the  female 
teachers  increased  1,048.  The  near  future  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  latest 
report  on  attendance  in  normal  schools  shows  93  per  cent  female  pupils  for  Massa- 
chusetts ;  99  per  cent  for  Connecticut,  and  almost  100  per  cent  for  New  Hampshire. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  connected  with  the  frequent  changes  and  instability  of 
teachers.  In  Maine,  some  time  ago,  four  years  was  found  to  be  the  average  time  of 
service.  The  report  of  1892  on  the  high  schools  of  Washington  [D.  C]  remarks  that 
with  few  exceptions  all  professionally  prepared  teachers  who  had  occupied  their 
positions  four  years  ago  had  resigned  to  enter  other  more  lucrative  positions. 
Better  opportunities  are  offered  not  only  to  male  but  to  female  teachers,  who  also 
give  up  their  positions  to  enter  upon  married  life.  Of  the  28,000  positions  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  Washington,  not  fewer  than  11,000  are  held  by 
women.  Even  well-to-do  young  American  women,  generally  highly  educated,  well 
Informed,  and  at  the  same  time  enterprising,  prefer  to  spend  a  few  years  in  teaching 
rather  than  await  their  future  inactively.  The  official  report  condenses  aU  this  in 
the  mournful  remark:  "In  the  United  States  the  profession  of  teaching  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  waiting  room  in  which  the  young  girl  awaits  a  congenial,  ulterior  support^ 
and  the  young  man  a  more  advantageons  position." 

The  causes  of  this  are  of  an  intellectual  and  a  material  kind.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  remarks  somewhere  that  an  educational  atmosphere 
prevails  in  all  Germany;  so  we  might  say  that  a  business  atmosphere  prevails 
throughout  America,  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  Acquisitiveness  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  a  boy  are  encouraged  from  the  very  beginning  by  education  and 
example.  As  no  time  is  left  to  him  for  an  extended  education,  the  vocation  of  teacher 
is  naturally  altogether  foreign  to  his  thoughts.  On  the  contrary,  girls  withheld 
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from  domentic  activity  at  liomo  acquire  more  and  more  taate  for  the  intelloctaal. 
Women  and  youug  girls  form  the  majority  of  tb«  audience  at  scientific  lectures, 
congresses,  etc.  Teackiug  offers  the  opportnnity  best  adapted  to  tbem  for  public 
activity  and,  at  the  same  tin>e,  tbe  most  honorable  mode  ef  earning  a  livelihood. 
Thus,  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  inOux  of  young  girls  into  the  profession  of 
teaching.  That  is  only  a  part  of  tbe  whole  movement — tbe  appearance  of  women 
in  public  walks  of  life,  heretofoiH)  reserved  for  men — the  more  important  for  us, 
because  its  influence  has  already  boen  felt  in  our  «wn  relations  of  life.  In  America 
women  have  monopolized  the  position  -of  caahiors  and  typewriters  in  large  offices, 
as  they  hare  also  done  in  the  telegraph  8er%ice,  and  partly  in  the  postal  service. 
We  hare  already  spoken  of  the  Departmeats  in  Washington.  Of  the  415  colleges 
and  nniversitics  in  the  I'niteil  States,  272  admit  yonng  women  and  laen  on  the  same 
conditions.  The  oldest  and  most  select  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  however,  are 
not  among  them.  There  ore  besides  179  collc^gea  for  w^men,  mostly  in  the  South, 
and  really  only  secondary  educational  iiistituti4ias,  in  which  1,648,  or  three -fourths, 
of  the  processors  are  women.  Even  in  tbe  mixed  nai verities  134  women  have 
regular  professorships,  mostly  in  miisie  and  tbe  other  arts;  in  24  they  are  members 
of  the  lM>ardfl  of  trastees.  At  a  congress  in  Chicane,  self-conscious  women  orators 
defined  the  coming  century  as  ''the  woman's  c«ntuty.'' 

This  shifting  of  the  liiMs  in  the  x>ositioBS  of  the  sexes  can  not  but  gradually  exert 
a  deep  influence  on  all  relations  of  life,  and  particolarly  on  the  whole  intellectual 
life.  At  first  sight,  we  might  think  thai  this  wonld,  in  conaeqaence^  receive  a  more 
feminine  character;  certain  it  is,  that  instrnctien  which  appeals  exclnsively  to  tlie 
receptive  activity  is  one  of  the  recmltants  of  this  character.  But  it  is  the  feminine 
character  that  seems  to  be  inflnenced^  it  imbibes  tbe  masculine  independence  and 
industry.  Woman,  by  stepping  out  of  tbe  domestic  circle  to  compete  with  man^ 
seems  to  increase  the  unrest*,  precipitation,  and  tension  in  all  relations  of  life. 

Furthermope,  the  <|uestion  of  salary  is  included  in  the  mnch-deplored  conditions 
of  the  i^rofession  of  teaching.  In  the  o»fficial  report  tbe  salaries  of  German  teachers, 
as  they  were  three  years  ago,  are  J  nstly  defined  as  mea|per  according  to  the  American 
standard.  It  appears  to  us  that  American  salaries  according  to  the  American  stand- 
ard are  decidedly  smaller  than  German  salaries  according  to  the  German  standard. 
Superintendents,  or  school  councilors  as  we  say,  with  salaries  of  $4,000  to  $5,000, 
inspectcjrs  or  supervisors  in  the  principal  cities,  as  well  as  directors  of  the  larger 
high  schools,  with  $.%000  to  $4,000  are  well  paid.  In  large  cities  the  principals  of 
elementary  schools  receive  from  $1,500  to  1,900.  Specialists,  of  whom  nnusuol  pro- 
ficiency in  their  particular  branch  is  required,  are  paid  better  than  class  tcacliers. 
A  drawing  teacher  in  Boston  receives  $.S,000;  the  instructor  of  military  drill,  $2,000. 
OthcTwise  teachers  are  poorly  paid.  Massachusetts,  three  years  ago,  paid  by  far  the 
highest  salaries ;  teachers  of  the  elementary  scbooln  averaging  $d54  a  year.  Connec- 
ticut also  paid  well,  $600  a  year.  The  o£Bcial  ix>port  sa^s :  **  Such  salaries  make  the 
permanency  of  tlie  profcssiou  of  teachers  impofisible,  a  weaver  receives  Jost  as  much.** 
Large  cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  etc,  pay  high  salaries. 
But  how  inadequate  are  they  elsewhere.  Pennsylvania,  on  mu  average,  pays  $S9  to 
men  and  $30.03  to  women  teaeh^Nrs  a  month.  For  the  yeor  1889  tbe  official  re|>ort  en 
elementary  and  high  s<hools  together  a^xrages  the  salaries,  by  the  month, at  $42.43 
for  men  and  $34.27  for  women  teaclicrs. 

Moreover,  in  making  a  comparison,  it  m«ist  be  rencmbered  that  the  advanta^  of 
permanency  connected  with  positions  in  Germany  does  not  exist  in  America.  There 
are  no  pensioBs  and  stipends  after  death  (ReliktcnTersicheniDg).  Salaries  are  wnf^ee 
calculated  and  paid  by  tbe  month,  c^msieting  of  four  school  weeks;  vaeation  nMmths 
are  not  included.  Salaries  do  net  eontinne  during  interruption  of  duties  by  leave 
of  absence  or  sickness.  In  Chicago,  tbe  amonnto  dedacted  are  nsed  fo^  paying  eub- 
sti  tntes. 
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In  tbe  auBaal  reports  of  the  boIk>o1  commission  the  raising  of  salaries  is  repeatedly 
daclared  neoeAsarj  to  win  more  men  over  to,  and  keep  them  in,  the  pro&ssion  of 
teaching.  An  earnest  e&o^  in  this  vespeet  «eems  to  have  been  made  during  the  last 
year  (1892)  by  Maaaachnsetts,  which  raised  thA  average  monthly  atdary  of  male 
teachers  from  $118  to$134;  while  at  the  same  time  it  reduced  that  of  female  teachexs 
from  $48  to  $46.50;  now  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  called  into  action.  The 
more  moderate  demanda  of  feteale  teaclMcs  are  a  reason  for  grvio^  thom  the  preCer- 
ence.  Acconling  to  the  preeent  prospect,  the  excessive  number  of  female  teachers 
promises  to  increase  still  mure. 

Conclusion. — In  his  last  report  the  Commissioner  designated  the  following  as  sub- 
jects requiring  legal  regulation:  SuperviaMHi ef  private  and  parochial  schools;  fur- 
nishing text-books  free  of  charge  to  all  pupils,  and  of  school  books  by  the  State. 
As  these  subjects  aro  warmly  discussed  in  teachers'  assemblies  and  journals,  and  can 
be  decided  upon  and  settled  by  legislation,  the  Commissioner's  selection  may  be  just. 
To  our  German  way  of  thinking  they  all  appear  secondary,  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  first  mentioned,  provided  it  include  a  just  and  peaceable  settlement  between 
public  and  parochial  sclioola.  To  ua  the  most  important  and  pressing  duties  would 
be  to  bring  about  a  weH-arrauged  organic  connection  l>etween  high  schools  and 
nniversities  and,  al>ove  all,  the  C8tal)lisbment  of  a  profession  of  teaching.  These 
points  can  not  be  settled  simply  by  legislation,  but  require  long  labor. 

Intellectual  life,  religious  and  scientific  Interests,  are  very  active  along  with  the 
restlessness  of  business  life  in  America.  The  ambition  for  liigher  intellectual  cul- 
ture, emanating  from  individual  impulses,  is  widely  diffused  and  more  active  than 
with  us.  A  peculiar  manifestation  of  this  is  ''university  extension,"  whicli  origi- 
nated in  "England,  and  lias  made  steady  i>rogre88  in  America  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  most  remafkablo  fruit  is  the  wimmer  scliool  at  Chautauqua,  which,  with 
its  -vacation  lecrtares  and  courses  of  exercises,  its  branch  societies  and  reading  cir- 
cles, directs  the  scientific  education  of  ^,000  students,  or  members.  Old  univer- 
sities, too,  liave  aided  these  movements  by  introducing  summer  courses.  Other 
associations  have  also  been  formed  for  the  same  purposes. 

Sneh  arrangements  still  l)ear  the  character  of  immaturity  and  tlie  amateurs'  want 
of  thoroughness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  give  evidence  of  a  desire  for  perfection. 
The  superiority  of  our  scientific  work  and  our  system  of  biglier  education  is  readily 
»<toiowledged  in  America;  on  the  other  hand,  in  much  tliatis  practical  wo  follow 
the  American  precedent,  but  we  do  it  in  our  own  way;  for  instance,  in  our  summer 
normal  courses  and  lectures  on  poTitical  economy  for  mixed  audiences. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  is  a  Tigorous  institution,  which 
during  its  ^ort  existence  lias  grown  to  its  fullest  possible  extent;  but  its  inner 
development  lias  not  kept  i>ace  with  its  exterior.  It  resemljles  a  young  and  iiumer- 
one  army  not  wanting  in  warriors  and  excellent  generals,  but  lacking  a  requisite 
number  of  reliable  commissioned  and  noncommissioaied  otficers  and  well-trained 
drfU  masters. 

HI.  JDr.  SiepJuhtt  Waeta^ldt,  |urineipal  of  l!Ui£a4>eth  Bohool,  ppe^BBsor  «f  fiamanio 
laagaagea  and  Irtecatores  in  ike  Uul^^eraitjr  4>f  Bedin,  and  <:diief  eomuiMaMKaer  «f  the 
German  educational  exhibit  in  Chicage,  s|>ent  nearly  eigh.t  montha  in  this  oountry, 
and  Uke  feaalt  ^  Jids  «haorraiti«Dfl  is  eBib«Mlied  in  ithaee  iiectures  which  he  idelivered 
heAme  ihe  Teadiera'  Aaaactatioa  in  Berlin  in  FcUruary  and  Harck,  1894.  These  off- 
i&and  lectoMa,  girea  without  maa^uKcript,  eiw04^pt  wImu  the  speaker  oonsuited  his 
Aoie-b»ok,  and  wluoii  xeere  jieported  in  aUvrithamd,  bear  the  iHuniatakable  stamp 
«f  ori^^inalit^.  I^iiapa,  i^  the  gentliefnan  liad  Jiedoeed  hda  oipinione  ito  writing,  he 
iK^ttld  hfWc«  serened  an  exftfeBaioji  iiere  and  theite,  would  have  mov^ed  oertaon  -facts 
iatW  a  bertter  periiyieotive,  and  have  focused  others  with  the  intention  of  enlisting 
oar  Attention ;  Inut  as  these  lectures  were  intended  ies  German  hearers  and  German 
teachers,  we  have  here  the  unchanged,  original  opinion  of  a  man  whose  opinion  is 
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considered  anthoritatlve  in  Germany.  He  makes  some  errors  in  his  facts  and  deduc- 
tions, but  tliey  are  so  obvious  that  a  comment  is  scarcely  needed  for  American  read- 
ers. His  first  lecture  was  chiefly  on  the  German  educational  exhibit.  It  is  here 
inserted  on  account  of  its  numerous  allusions  to  the  other  exhibits  and  to  American 
education. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBIT  IN   CHICAGO  AND  THE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Three  lectures.] 

By  Prof.  Stephan  Waetzoldt, 

Director  of  Elizabeth  School  and  professor  in  the  TJniversity  of  Berlin. 

FIRST  LECTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  whatever  way  we  may  judge  the  Americans,  one 
thing  we  must  concede  to  them :  They  devise  lofty  plans  and  display  unexampled 
energy  in  their  development  and  execution.  When  the  American  mind  conceived 
the  thought  of  a  World's  Fair  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  the  plan  laid  ont 
was,  not  only  to  undertake  a  universal  exposition  of  material  things,  but  to  draw 
all  forms  of  culture,  the  intellectual  as  well,  into  this  emulous  contest.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  education  is  held  in  the  United  States;  the  deep  and  broad 
interest  manifested  in  all  questions  of  instruction ;  the  firm  conviction  that  educa- 
tion is  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  left  no  doubt  that  an 
educational  exhibition  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term  would  be  planned.  In 
fact,  the  first  outlines  sent  to  us  displayed  gigantic  dimensions.  All  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth  were  expected  to  exert  themselves  to  unite  in  Chicago  whatever  they 
possessed  in  the  field  of  education,  from  the  university  down  to  schools  for  idiots  and 
deaf  mutes;  and  it  was  thought  possible  to  judge  which  nation  would  be  victoriouB 
in  the  contest. 

The  plan  was  this :  Every  nation  was  to  show  the  sites  and  different  types  of 
school  buildings  on  as  large  a  chart  as  possible;  explain  the  administration  and 
organization  of  its  school  system  by  inscriptions,  tables,  and  graphic  representations, 
and  also  show  the  means  of  instruction  peculiar  to  it.  From  the  very  beginning 
particular  stress  was  laid  upon  exhibiting  the  work  of  pupils  and  students.  Thia 
might  then  be  compared,  indeed  it  was  contemplated  to  institute  an  international 
comparison  which  would  determine  what  country  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
late  years.  The  execution  of  this  gigantic  plan  fell  behind  the  idea  as  first  conceived 
and  formulated,  for  at  Chicago  there  were  represented,  beside  all  the  States  of  tho 
Union,  only  Germany,  England  (but  only  London,  and  of  London  only  the  pauper 
schools),  France,  Russia,  Japan,  the  South  American  States,  Mexico,  and  Spain, 
although  the  educational  exhibit  of  Spain  might  have  found  room  on  this  desk. 
Unfortunately  Italy,  the  homo  of  universities,  was  not  represented;  nor  were  Austria, 
Sweden,*  Norway,  and  Denmark,  where  public  education  is  remarkably  progressive. 
At  least  these  latter  countries  sent  very  meager  exhibits.  Without  exaggeration 
and  self-adulation  we  can  say  that  the  palm  of  victory  belongs  to  Germany.  There 
has  not  been  expressed  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  that. 

The  German  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  immense  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  a  gallery  of  such  dimensions  that  the  leng^  of 
this  spacious  hall  is  not  equal  by  far  to  its  breadth.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
German  school  exhibit  comprised  2,200  square  meters,  twice  the  space  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Institute.  Such  was  one  of  the  exhibitions.  Adjoining  were  the  exhibits 
of  England  and  the  United  States;  opposite  to  that  of  Germany  was  the  Frenoh 
exhibit.  Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the  educational  exhibit  was  placed  in  other  build- 
ings.    The  tendency  to  particularism  and  independence  prevented  the  separate 

>  Sweden  presented  teohnioal  training,  sloyd  and  physical  training  as  its  special  featarea.— (Ed.) 
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South  American  States  from  joining  the  general  school  exhihit,  hence  their  best  efforts 
toward  culture  could  not  be  seen  except  in  their  own  respective  State  buildings.^ 
The  French  exhibit 'suffered  from  lack  of  concentration;  it  was  distributed  in  three 
buildings :  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  the  State  Pavilion  of  France, 
and  the  Palace  of  Agriculture.  The  last  mentioned  contained  the  exhibit  of  the 
French  schools  of  agriculture. 

Over  the  entrance  to  our  German  exhibit  stood  the  words  "German  educational 
exhibit,"  though  in  reality  it  was  an  exhibition  of  education  in  Prussia.  A  patriotic 
and  a  political  reason  can  be  given  for  this  inaccuracy.  In  foreign  countries  the  names 
of  the  separate  German  States  sink  into  oblivion,  and  the  farther  away  from  Germany 
you  go,  the  more  does  this  apply.  Germany,  the  Empire,  alone  is  known.  It  was 
difficult  for  Americans  to  understand  that  our  schools  are  not  under  one  government, 
that  we  do  not  even  have  general  school  statistics,  and  that  all  our  educational 
systems  are  affairs  of  the  separate  States.  Foreigners  look  upon  and  comprehend 
Germany  as  a  whole.  Prussia,  as  was  her  duty,  took  the  lead  for  Germany,  and  also 
bore  all  the  expenses.  It  is  true  that  we  have  an  imperial  postmaster  in  Germany, 
but  unfortunately  no  imperial  schoolmaster.  Wiirtemberg,  alone,  of  the  other  Ger- 
man Stntes,  sent  a  separate  exhibit,  not  comprehensive,  it  is  true,  but  excellent  on 
the  whole  and  in  part,  and  kept  separately  within  the  large  exhibit.  Bavaria  was 
represented  in  the  university  exhibit,  and  partly  among  the  showing  of  school 
systems  by  a  chart  and  a  few  photographs  of  buildings.  Saxony,  unfortunately, 
was  not  represented  at  all,  the  Hanseatio  cities  very  meagerly,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse  by  a  few  books. 

Tlie  resolution  to  undertake  an  educational  exhibition  on  a  large  scale  was  framed 
very  late  with  us,  but  once  taken  was  executed  with  vigor.  The  Emperor's  influence 
was  secured  to  obtain  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  well. 
As  is  the  fate  of  all  State  appropriations  the  limit  set  has  been  overstepped.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  minister  of  education  for  resolving,  despite  many  a  doubt,  upon  a 
comprehensive  educational  exhibition.  In  December,  1892,  the  work  was  begun  by 
the  three  judges,  Schneider,  Stauder,  and  Althoff.  Schmidt,  a  younger  Government 
councilor,  undertook  the  general  report.  As  all  was  to  be  finished  in  March,  the 
amount  of  preparatory  work  required  feverish  energy.  First  of  all,  plans  had  to  be 
devised  for  the  great  undertaking,  material  accumulated  and  sifted,  collections 
made,  freight  and  security  considered,  etc.  The  most  difficult  question,  however, 
was:  What  shall  we  exhibitf  That  which  is  best  of  all,  the  instruction  itself;  the 
inspiring  word  of  the  teacher,  his  very  life  in  the  class  room,  transmitted  from  eye  to 
eye  and  mind  to  mind,  we  could  not  reproduce.  In  their  enthusiasm  the  Americans 
had  at  first  intended  to  present  whole  classes  in  process  of  being  taught,  and  thus 
institute  competitive  instruction,  but  through  the  just  and  discriminating  prudence 
of  the  committee  of  education,  and  particularly  of  the  president  of  the  advisory 
council  for  the  American  educational  exhibit,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  this  plan  was  not 
carried  out. 

We  decided  that  were  we  to  be  represented  at  all  we  should  have  to  include  all 
departments  of  education,  from  the  university  down  to  the  lowest  country  school, 
also  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  and  idiots.  One  department  alone  was 
excluded,  that  of  technological  instruction,  and  also  gymnastics.  Let  me  remark 
here  that  universities  and  the  university  exhibits  lie  outside  the  scope  of  my  address 
to-day.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  schools  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  And 
why  were  the  technical  schools  not  represented!  The  first  consideration  was  that 
America,  the  land  of  technics  and  technical  progress,  could  easily  surpass  us ;  more- 
over, there  was  not  money  enough  for  everything ;  and  finally,  the  department  of 
technical  education  is,  with  us,  unfortunately  divided.  The  management  of  indus- 
trial and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  technical  continuation  schools,  belongs  to  the 
department  of  the  interior,  not  to  that  of  education. 

*  This  la  an  error,  as  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  were  well  represented  from  tbe 
educational  side,  and  not  iu  their  State  buildings.— Ed. 
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As  was  manifested  later,  the  missing  exhibit  of  technical  and  industrial  schools 
was  n.  deplorable  deficiency.  Howeveri  the  demands  for  space,  which  provoked  the 
most  heated  discussions,  were  such  that  we  would  not  have  reccirved  the  space  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  technical  and  industrial  schools.  How  splendid  this  display 
would  have  been  was  shown  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  World's  Congress  of 
Engineers,  August  5,  by  the  American  chairman,  Mr.  Remy,  who  said  that  techno- 
logical insti'uctiou  in  all  its  grades  is  better  in  Germany  than  in  America,  because  it 
is  commenced  later  with  more  mature  students,  and  is  pursued  for  a  longer  period  of 
-time ;  consequently,  it  is  more  profound,  more  thorough,  and  much  more  mlvauccd. 
What  a  German  slowly  accomplishes  in  a  year,  the  American  student  is  exi>ectcd  to 
rush  through  in  four  weeks.  But,  as  he  said,  circumstances  in  America  hardly 
permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  passed  to  undertake  a  German  e<lucational  exhibit, 
the  work  of  preparation  began.  Countless  letters  and  requests  had  to  be  addressed 
to  publishers.  What  seemed  worth  sending  had  to  be  arranged  according  to  definite 
pointa  of  yiew,  and,  above  all,  statistical  material  had  to  bo  collected  on  a  large 
scale.  The  most  important  work  inthis  line  was  done  by  Dr.  Petersilie,  of  the  bnrean 
of  statistics.  Furthermore,  comprehensive  papers  on  the  condition  and  history  of 
public  schools,  secondary  education,  and  universities,  schools  for  girls,  etc.,  had  to 
be  prepared  in  a  few  months.    Thus^  in  an  incredibly  short  time  were  produced : 

(1)  The  great  and  comprehensive  memorial  on  the  Prussian  school  system  (1892), 
embracing  all  elementary  and  middle  schools,  by  Messrs.  Schneider  and  Petersilie ; 

(2)  the  excellent  history  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  numerous  statistical  additions  by  Dr.  Rethwischj  (3)  the  admirable 
work  of  Miss  Holene  Lange  on  the  development  of  institutions  for  girls;  (4)  to 
these  were  added  graphic  representations  of  the  attendance  of  high  and  elementary 
schools,  the  number  of  graduates,  etc.  For  wall  ornamentation,  a  large  number  of 
photographs  showing  the  inner  and  outer  construction  of  well-known  schools,  were 
pro\'ided,  as  well  as  busts  of  great  professors  and  teachers.  The  four  renowned  and 
great  friezes,  **Tho  four  epochs  of  science,"  by  Knille,  were  taken  from  among  the 
treasures  of  the  National  Gallery  and  formed  the  finest  ornament  of  the  German 
educational  exhibit.  The  first  two,  the  Grecian  epoch  (philosophers  next  to  a  group 
of  wrestling  youths)  and  the  epoch  of  Weimar  (Goethe  and  Schiller),  were  placed 
in  the  division  of  school  instruction,  the  two  others  in  the  university  division. 
Besides  those,  there  were  two  paintings,  ideal  representations  of  secondary  and 
elementary  schools,  designed  by  a  young  painter  from  Berlin,  Mr.  Koberstein.  They 
were  pictures  of  a  very  large  size. 

The  place  here  in  Berlin  set  apart  for  the  collections  was  quickly  Ailed ;  in  a  short 
time  there  was  hardly  any  room  in  the  halls  and  the  yard.  This  chaos  was  cleared 
only  by  degrees.  Almost  800  boxes,  whose  dimensions  averaged  2  cubic  meters, 
were  sent  in  installments  on  two  steamers  to  BiUtimore.  I  shall  skip  the  weeks  and 
months  during  which  this  chaos  changed  to  order,  a  period  in  which  from  Russia, 
Austria,  and  America  space  had  to  bo  conquered ;  the  galleries  were  still  building, 
and  the  architectural  decorations  were  being  made.  Finally,  after  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties had  been  overcome,  the  work  was  completed. 

Let  me  invite  you  to  a  walk  through  this  educational  exhibit.  Leaving  the  Cana- 
dian exhibit  we  enter  from  the  south  side  through  a  portal  of  simple  Greek  propor- 
tions that  bears  the  inscription:  " German  educational  exhibit."  Before  us,  along 
the  main  balustrade,  extends  the  university  exhibit ;  to  tho  left  is  that  of  the  schools; 
on  the  upper  floor  and  covering  the  same  space,  is  a  gallery  devoted  to  special 
school  and  library  displays.  Looking  up  into  an  expanse  of  immense  breadth  and 
height  filled  with  a  mist  of  dust  which  a  moving  mass  of  people  always  raises,  we 
see  tho  gigantic  framework  of  the  Manufactures  Building,  with  its  yellowish- white 
windowpancs.  Approaching  the  banister  we  look  down  upon  the  bustling  crowd 
of  a  city  within  this  building;  a  city  with  belfries,  turrets,  and  minarets,  in  who«e 
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eeparato  quarters  all  the  nations  were  nnited.  Exhibits  of  indnstry  and  mannfkc 
ture  were  on  the  ground  floor,  those  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts  in  the  galleries. 

In  our  own  domain ,  first  an  open  space  was  provided  for  a  kind  of  court  of  honor, 
so  to  speak,  both  for  higher  and  lower  education.  The  first  place  was  occupied  by 
the  exhibit  of  education  of  the  blind,  a  display  for  which  we  most  thank  the  Imperial 
Blind  Asylum  at  Steglitz,  and  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  points 
of  liie  German  exhibit.  It  was  partionlaxly  so  because  of  the  following  three  fea- 
tures: (1)  The  large  library  in  Braill^an  script,  a  library  that  can  not  be  duplicated, 
for  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  even  a  similar  collection  of  books.  It  comprises 
730  volumes,  written  for  the  blind  in  G^'s  name  by  matrons  and  young  ladies  of  the 
society  of  **  Edelweiss,''  so  that  the  treasnres  of  German  literature  may  be  accessible 
to  them.  Whereas  before  the  blind  had  only  the  Bible,  some  school  text-books,  and 
a  few  journals,  they  now  read  the  best  our  literature  affords:  G«ethe,  Schiller, 
Uhlaud,  Gerok,  Scheffel,  Freyt*g,  etc.;  (2)  the  ingeniously  devised  methods  of 
instruction  for  the  blind  in  natural  history,  physics,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.; 
(3)  the  models  made  by  the  blind  themselves  after  touching  tangible  objects,  thus 
giving  us  a  representation  of  the  world  and  its  objects  imagined  by  the  blind. 

Adjoining  this  (in  the  court  of  honor)  were  the  exhibits  of  the  city  of  Berlin, 
portfolios  containing  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  school  buildings,  and  a  row  of 
show  cases  filled  with  the  handiwork  of  girls  from  the  One  hundred  and  forty- 
third  pablic  school,  I  was  asked  conntiess  times  whether  this  was  the  woxic  of 
special  schools,  and  my  information  that  these  pieces  of  work  were  made  in  one  of 
the  many  public  schools  of  Berlin  was  always  received  with  astonishment.  The  offi- 
cial graphic  representation,  which  shows  that  the  incomparable  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  gradual  increase  in  schools  and  educational  facilities  have  gone  hand  in 
hand,  that  bnildit^s  especial^  erected  for  school  purposes  were  always  ready  wiien 
the  city  limits  were  extended  in  any  direction,  awakened  the  greatest  wonder  among 
the  people  at  Chicago.  This  table  showed  that  provision  for  public  schools  was 
proportionate  to  the  vast  growth  of  our  city  from  1861  till  1892.  Chicago  offers  no 
comparison  to  these  statistics— 60,006  children  there  are  not  going  to  school  for  want 
of  school  facilities  and  teachers.  ''  You  have  given  us  a  lesson  in  humility,''  said  a 
prominent  American  to  me. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  library  containing  the  forms  of  constitution  and 
administration  of  schools;  the  organizations  found  in  the  separate  German  States 
were  here  represented,  when  possible,  in  every  detail.  Close  by,  on  a  table,  was 
placed  a  collection  of  German  educational  journals,  arranged  by  Mr.  Amdt,  a  nor- 
mal school  teacher.  Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  special  catalogue  prepared  for  this 
collection  were  given  away.  None  of  us  who  had  contributed  our  share  of  work  to 
this  department  had  known  that  Germany  publishes  regularly  239  pedagogical  jour- 
nals and  SO  teachers'  almanacs,  not  including  journals  for  juvenile  literature;  these 
were  enumerated  in  the  supplement  of  Amdt's  catalogue.  All  the  last  year's  num- 
bers of  these  journals  had  been  collected  and  exhibited  in  a  series  of  beautifully 
bound  volumes.  The  comparatively  few  journals  of  other  countries,  contrasted 
with  the  almost  appalling  number  of  our  country,  representing  all,  even  the  smallest 
school  systems,  was  a  truly  proud  evidence  of  the  inner  work  of  German  educational 
science  and  method. 

The  vestibule  which  adjoined  the  court  of  honor  was  crowned  by  me  with  the  firat 
painting  of  Mr.  Keberstein,  a  large  semicircle  on  the  left  side  of  which  boys  in  the 
Frederick- William  Gymnasium  were  represented  wrestling  and  throwing  javelins. 
On  the  right-hand  side,  separated  by  an  oak  that  bore  the  portrait  of  William  von 
Humboldt,  a  group  of  boys  were  gathered  around  a  teacher  giving  explanations  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Before  this  picture  were  10  leather-bound  folios  contain- 
ing the  latest  and  most  beautiful  plans  of  school  architecture.  The  volume  on  the 
history  of  public  school  buildings  of  Prussia  from  1821  till  1880  began  with  the  small 
designs  of  the  modest  country  schoolhouses  in  1821  and  concluded  with  the  magnifi- 
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cent  public  schools  now  erected  by  the  State  and  our  large  cities.  The  selected 
models  of  normal  schools,  preparatory  institutions,  classical  and  modem  lilgh 
schools,  etc.,  were  exact  in  every  detail ;  for  instance,  the  arrangement  of  secondary 
schools  was  shown  in  models  of  the  Frederick-William  Gymnasium  and  the  Augusta 
School.  Then  the  secondary  school  system  was  graphically  described,  and  13  large 
statistical  charts  showed  the  progress  of  education  in  Prussia  during  the  last  twenty 
years  in  a  few  striking  statements,  puzzling  even  to  us  who,  though  in  the  midst  of 
the  educational  activity,  had  never  beheld  such  an  array  of  comparative  figures. 

I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  them.  They  were  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts, 
taking  the  dates  1871  and  1892;  thus  the  beginning  of  the  late  development  of  Ger- 
many and  Prussia  and  the  present  time  were  placed  side  by  side  to  facilitate  com- 
parison. The  normal  school  students  in  Prussia  numbered  5,000  in  1871  and  10,800 
in  1892.  In  1871  the  expenditure  for  normal  schools  amounted  to  1,600,000  marks; 
in  1892  to  nearly  5,000,000.  The  Stiite's  contribution  in  1871  was  1,039,000  marks;  in 
1892  it  was  3,360,000  marks.  In  the  year  1871  Prussia  had  1  normal  student  to  every 
4,930  inhabitants ;  in  1892  the  proportion  was  1  to  2,764.  The  proportion  of  normal 
students  to  the  number  of  teachers  was  1  to  10.4  in  1871 ;  in  1892  it  was  1  to  6.6.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  education  of  a  normal  school  student  was  321  marks  in  1871,  and 
456  marks  in  1892. 

But  what  we  have  reason  to  be  most  proud  of  was  the  chart  showing  that  in  the 
matter  of  obligatory  attendance  at  school  we  surpass  all  other  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Prussia,  in  the  year  1871,  numbered  4,464,906  children  who  were  sabject 
to  the  compulsory  attendance  law ;  in  1892  the  number  was  5,401,566.  Of  these  91.02 
per  cent,  or  nearly  5,000,000,  were  instructed  in  the  public  elementary  or  people's 
schools.  The  400,000  over  and  above  the  5,000,000,  comprising  the  attendance  in 
advanced  elementary  schools,  can  hardly  be  compared  numerically  with  the  attend- 
ance in  the  public  schools.  In  Prussia,  20,783  of  the  4,464,906  children  in  1871  (and 
the  number  has  always  been  small)  were  unjustly  withheld  from  school — that  is  to 
say,  were  not  enrolled  in  any  school.  In  the  year  1892  only  945  of  the  5,401,566  chil- 
dren then  subject  to  the  law  were  unjustly  withheld  from  school.  We  should  try 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  success  of  a  country  in  enforcing  obligatory 
attendance  at  school  so  thoroughly  that  none  but  the  children  of  the  transitory  or 
floating  population  (sailors,  dwellers  in  canal  boats,  ropedancers,  etc.),  can  slip 
through  the  meshes  of  the  legal  net.  No  other  country  in  the  world  can  show  simi- 
lar statistics.  Not  even  among  the  numbers  of  which  France,  our  closest  rival,  is 
proud,  did  I  find  anything  like  it.  When  a  commissioner  from  Russia  saw  theso 
numbers,  he  said:  "  I  do  not  want  to  see  anymore;  I  am  ashamed,^'  and  went  away. 

Permit  me  to  quote  a  few  other  items.  In  1871  we  had  52,746  classes,  or  class  rooma 
in  the  people's  schools,  and  in  1892  exactly  30,000  more,  82,746.  The  number  of 
pupils,  as  mentioned  before,  had  increased  by  1,000,000  during  the  same  twenty-one 
years.  The  number  of  teache/s  during  this  period  increased  by  about  19,000,  or 
about  1,000  every  year. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  qnestion  of  expenditure.  We  read  in  American  newspapeiB 
that  Germany  has  no  money  for  its  schools,  and  that  it  is  being  slowly  eaten  np  by 
expenditures  for  its  armed  defense.  The  following  numbers  prove  that  there  has 
been  money  for  the  schools,  though  not  always  sufficient.  The  expenses  of  public 
schools  in  1871,  in  Prussia  alone,  amounted  to  55,648,000  marks ;  twenty  years  later 
they  amounted  to  146,225,000  marks.  In  1871  the  State  defrayed  2,895,000  marks  of 
the  sum  total  for  elementary  instruction;  in  1891,  46,495,000  marks.  In  1871  the 
tuition  fees  amounted  to  10,490,000  marks;  in  1891,  only  1,398,000  marks.  These 
figures  show  that  our  elementary  schools  are  fast  becoming  gratuitous  schools. 
In  1871,  a  people's  or  elementary  school  cost  1,976  marks;  in  1891  it  cost  4,029  marks. 
In  1871  every  1,000  inhabitants  paid  2,262  marks  school  expenses;  in  1891  they  paid 
4,881  marks,  which  is  4.80  marks  annually  to  every  inhabitant. 
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In  conclusion  I  mention  the  charts,  which  showed  the  education  of  our  army 
recruits.  In  Prussia  in  1867-68  as  many  as  3.72  per  cent  of  the  recruits  were  with- 
out school  education ;  in  1891-92  only  0.69  per  cent.  Even  Posen,  the  poorest  prov- 
ince in  this  respect,  reduced  its  14.78  per  cent  of  1867-68  to  2.38  per  cent.  These  are 
figures  of  which  wo  may  justly  be  proud.  We  find  similar  elating  facts  with  regard 
to  secondary  education.  Allow  me  to  touch  upon  a  few  only.  The  entire  expendi 
tnres  of  Prussia  for  high  schools  (classical  and  modein)  in  1871  amounted  to 
7,534,000  marks ;  in  1891,  to  30,918,000.  In  1871  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  amounted  to  5,500,000;  in  1892,  to  25,733,000  marks. 

Not  so  favorable  a  light  was  thrown  on  the  development  of  our  schools  by  other 
numbers,  particularly  those  that  showed  what  positions  in  life  are  held  by  the  pupils 
of  secondary  educational  institutions.  Really  surprising,  at  first  sight,  was  the  dis- 
proportion in  the  attendance  of  the  upper  and  lower  grades  of  the  various  kinds  of 
secondary  educational  institutions.  Exactly  18  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  attended 
the  upper  grades  of  the  '*  Gymnasia ;''  37  per  cent  and  a  fraction  the  middle  grades, 
and  44  per  cent  and  a  fraction  the  lower  grades.  That  is  approximately  the  normal 
status.  In  the  "Realgymnasia"  only  7.62  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  reached  the 
upper  grades  (i.  e.,  ''Prima"  and  "Secunda");  39  per  cent  the  middle,  and  53  per 
cent  and  a  fraction  attended  the  lower  grades.  In  "  Realschulen,"  of  the  first  and 
second  order,  the  proportions  were  1.18  (or  235  pupils),  33  per  cent  and  a  fraction  (or 
6,615),  and  65  per  cent  (or  13,043).  I  know  very  well  that  in  interpreting  these 
numbers  we  must  consider  the  peculiar  German  institution — the  right  of  a  one- 
year  military  service,  which  is  acquired  by  attending  only  seven  of  the  nine  years' 
course  of  secondary  education.  This  is  the  chief  motive  of  many  in  attending 
secondary  schools  who  would  otherwise  not  enter  them. 

Another  question  is,  what  vocations  do  the  graduates  of  the  ''Gymnasia"  (of  9 
grades),  "  Realgymnasia,"  and  "  Realschulen  "  choose  ?  Of  those  who  received  diplo- 
mas between  the  years  1868  and  1891,  only  71,226  had  completed  the  course  of  gym- 
nasia, but  120,000  that  of  "  Realschulen."  Of  the  flrst-meutioned  number,  52,000,  or 
74  per  cent,  devoted  themselves  to  the  higher  professions  and  entered  the  universities, 
6  per  ceht  to  technological,  and  20  per  cent  to  other  pursuits  (those  of  merchants, 
civil  service,  etc.),  inactions  of  a  per  cent  not  being  considered.  It  is  astonishing  to 
notice  that  of  the  graduates  of  "Realgymnasia"  30  per  cent  aim  at  the  higher  pro- 
fessions, 20  per  cent  at  technological,  and  50  per  cent  at  other  pursuits.  From  this 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  institutions  for  technological  education  labor  under  the 
difficulty  of  being  obliged  to  admit  students  without  a  thorough  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  comparison  with  other  States  our  showing  is  not  very  good,  and  proves  the 
necessity  of  reform. 

Leaving  these  tables  of  statistics  and  turning  toward  the  large  aisle  of  the  German 
educational  exhibit,  we  find  a  large  number  of  models  of  buildings,  rooms,  baths 
(from  Gottingen),  and  separate  halls,  and  an  immense  number  of  apparatus  and 
devices  for  teaching.  Here  we  could  see  how  rich  and  inventive  Germany  is  in 
physical,  chemical,  geographical,  botanical,  and  zoological  representations,  and  why 
it  supplies  the  whole  world.  The  space  on  the  left  side  of  this  aisle  was  taken  up  by 
girls'  schools,  elementary  schools,  and  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  and  idiots.  On  the 
npper  gallery,  to  the  left,  were  the  exhibit  of  normal  and  their  preparatory  schools 
and  manual  training  schools.  On  the  right  of  the  aisle  referred  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
secondary  schools  was  divided  according  to  disciplinary  studies:  mathematics, 
physics,  descriptive  natural  history,  modem  and  ancient  languages,  etc.  In  every 
one  of  the  single  groups  and  divisions  a  definite  idea  had  been  carried  out. 

The  historical  development  of  this  kind  of  schools  was  shown  in  old  publications, 
programmes,  courses  of  study,  comparative  statistics,  and  pictorial  representations; 
then  attention  was  drawn  to  their  present  status  by  means  of  the  same  objects  in 
their  latest  forms.  The  study  of  history,  for  example,  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
libraries  with  special  catalogues,  collected  and  arranged  for  this  purpose.    The  text- 
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books  and  books  of  reference  of  the  Pms^ian  normal  schools  alone  nnmbeml  270 
volumes ;  the  library  of  the  normal  school  at  Oranionburg,  580 ;  the  library  for  the 
pupils  of  a  high  school  for  girls,  420;  a  scholars'  library,  30;  a  city  school  library  ia 
Berliu,  256;  the  library  of  hygiene  and  physical  culture,  123,  and  the  one  exclusively 
made  up  of  books  on  methods  of  teaching,  over  300  volumes.  Professor  Fechner 
had  collected  225  school  readers,  including  nearly  all  the  e<litions  from  1771  to  1893. 
The  catalogue  of  this  unique  collection  contained  in  itself  the  history  of  the  German 
public  school  reader. 

The  apparatus  for  natural  philosophy  of  a  Berlin  city  school  filled  5  4*how  cases, 
each  measuring  a  cubic  meter.  When  we  told  Americans  or  other  foreigners  that 
each  of  the  city  schools  (200  of  them)  of  Berlin  had  that  many  pieces  of  apparatus 
for  instruction  in  natural  science,  and  that  these  schools  are  not  high  schools,  gym- 
nasia, or  schools  of  technology,  but  simple  elementary  schools,  they  were  veiy  much 
astonished.  Perhaps  we  do  too  much  in  furnishing  apparatus.  The  Americans  lay 
great  stress  upon  having  only  a  few  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  which,  if  poesiblo, 
the  teacher  and  pupils  construct  themselves.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  pupil's 
advantage  to  learn  the  principles  by  means  of  his  own  handiwork.  The  attempt  was 
also  made  to  show  the  development  of  instruction  in  geography  by  means  of  the 
oldest,  later,  and  latest  school  books  and  appliances ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gynmasiam 
in  Danzig  exhibited  the  map  of  Prussia  which  it  used  in  1700.  side  by  side  with  the 
one  it  makes  use  of  to-day.  The  gymnasium  in  Gorlitz  sent  the  terrestrial  globe 
nseil  in  1080,  and  one  procuretl  in  1880.  Atlases  useil  in  our  schools  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  microscoi)e  used  in  the  eighteenth,  and  like  instruments  used  in 
our  century,  were  amoug  the  exhibits. 

On  the  walls  and  i)artitions,  a  mural  surface  of  about  500  square  meters,  there 
were  placed  abundant  illustrations  of  school  buildings,  selected  charts,  and  maps, 
the  best  specimens  of  object-lesson  charts,  the  fresco  and  other  ornamentation  of 
our  school  assembly  halls,  all  in  separate  specimens.  Whoever  examined  this  abun- 
dance knows  that  most  of  what  was  sent  remained  partially  hidden  in  closets,  map 
cases  and  portfuli<#s. 

Finally,  wo  come  to  the  selecte<l  work  of  pupils  and  graduates  that  was  criticised 
and  ridiculed  so  much  on  our  side  of  the  ocean.  In  Germany,  the  fact  of  our  send- 
ing whole  stacks  of  chests  filled  with  copy  and  exercise  books  elicited  many  satirical 
comments.  The  Zukunft  even  published  a  humorous  article  on  the  sulyect,  but 
experience  proved  that  no  other  exhibit  was  so  closely  studied  and  investigated  as 
the  written  work  of  our  pupils.  The  re.ison  for  this  is  easily  understood.  The  work 
of  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  normal  schools,  gymnasia,  **Realschulen,'*  etc., 
prol»ably  18,000  books,  seemed  lost  in  the  immense  extent  of  the  exhibit.  In  judg- 
ing a  school,  the  most  important  factor  is  always  the  achievements  of  its  pupils; 
and  there  was  no  other  waj'  for  us  to  show  the  ability  of  the  pupils  except  by  written 
work.  The  exercise  books  were  put  into  plain,  dark  cardboard  cases  and  distributed 
among  the  tables  over  the  entire  space  allotted  to  us.  It  was  a  matter  of  principle 
with  us  to  exhibit  no  exemplary  work  at  Chicago,  made  for  the  occasion,  but  simply 
the  everyday  work  of  schools  during  1892,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1893;  that  is,  note- 
books as  they  caiue  from  the  pupils'  hands  daring  class  work.  The  worst  specimens, 
of  course,  were  not  selected,  but  from  a  nnml>er  of  tyi)ical  institutions  almut  20 
books  of  every  kind  were  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  from  each  class  of  tliese  institu- 
tions a  number  of  good,  mc<lium,  and  poor  exercise  books  were  exhibited,  thus  giv- 
ing nn  accurate  idea  of  what  is  accomplished  in  these  schools. 

It  took  the  awarding  judges  a  long  time  to  understand  that  we  had  exhibited  no 
prize  work,  and  that  we  had  included  bad  work  to  show  the  true  state  of  things. 
They  looked  u])on  the  bad  as  prize  work  and  wondered  at  the  many  mistakes.  All 
other  nations  ■  had  exhibited  prize  work.     American  journals,  educational  and  others 


iJd.  Jules  Stceg,  of  tho  Mus*'-©  Ptdapoiilqn©  In  Paria,  is  authority  for  tbo  statement  that  Fraao« 
presentt'tl  the  average  work  in  schools. 
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intereeted  in  the  German  exhibit,  declared  upon  the  evidence  of  these  exercLses, 
that  they  had  had  no  suspicion  of  what  a  German  teacher  accomplishes  in  the  waj 
of  interlinear  correction.  To  correct  the  compositions  of  forty  to  fifty  pupils  in  a 
German  school  gives  the  teacher  many  hours  of  work  outside  of  the  class  work.  The 
red  ink  marks  and  notes  in  the  thousands  of  copybooks  were  a  monument  of  honor 
to  German  pedagogues,  and  honor  and  reci^nition  were  generously  bestowed  upon 
them. 

IIow  else  could  a  foreigner  have  seen  the  actual  work  of  our  pupils  f  Even  should 
he  visit  our  schools  with  recommendations  and  letters  of  introduction  from  the  min- 
ister of  education,  what  rector  would  allow  him  to  inspect  the  exercise  books  of  all 
the  classes?  Such  a^thing  would  hardly  happen.  Henc«  foreign  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors truly  said  that  they  could  buy  our  printed  text-books  and  manufactured 
devices  for  instruction  any  day  by  ordering  them  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade ;  that  they  could  copy  our  catalogues,  syllabi,  and  programmes,  but  that  this 
was  their  only  opportunity  of  seeing  the  real  wcurk  of  our  schools.  Russians,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Americans  labored  fur  weeks  and  mouths  at  this  exhibit.  The 
work  of  graduates  was  of  special  importance.  What  had  been  accomplished  before 
leaving  the  nonnal  school  showed  absolutely  what  we  require  of  our  public  school- 
teacher before  he  enters  npon  the  praetice  of  teaching.  And  then  compare  with  it 
the  accomplishments  of  the  average  American  teacher  who  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion for  primary  edncation.  From  the  work  of  graduates  of  secondary  schools  the 
-visitors  saw  what  we  demand  in  the  nature  of  intellectnal  work  from  our  young  men 
before  they  enter  universities.  The  whole  of  Ike  first  two  years'  work  in  an  Ameri- 
can university  is  included  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  gymnasium  in  Germany.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  graduates'  work  of  American  colleges  alone  can  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  that  of  our  gymnasial  graduates.  That  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  all 
irho  understood  the  difference  existing,  and  they  were  not  all  Americans.  * 

Now,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  these  scholars'  efforts  ?  There  was  much  talk 
about  it  in  Germany,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  this  work  of  pupils  would  be 
thrown  into  Lake  Michigan  or  be  ase«l  as  wrapping  or  packing  paper.  Most  of  the 
other  exhibits  came  back  from  America;  those  were  not  wanted.  But  while  we 
supposed  that  the  pupils'  work  would  not  bo  wanted  by  the  Americans,  it  is  a  fact 
that  students  of  education  and  several  universities  contended  for  them  and  paid 
cash  for  them.  Most  of  the  exercise  books  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  large  museum 
of  education  in  Philadelphia.  This  city  subscribed  $300,000,  or  1,200,000  marks,  for 
the  ereetion  of  m  museum  of  education  exclusively.  The  German  exhibits  that  have 
gone  to  Philadelphia  form  the  foundation  of  a  foreign  section  there ;  so  then  the 
mistakes  of  our  girls  and  boys  in  quarta  (fourth  grade  in  a  gymnasium)  will  be  pre- 
served in  Philadelphia  as  a  perpetual  remembrance.  Another  portion  of  the  pupils' 
work  will  be  kept  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  New  York;  another  in  Michi- 
gan, and  the  rest  in  California.  The  Americans  realized  that  they  would  not  be 
able  again  to  obtain  such  material  for  examination  and  comparlt»on.  In  collecting 
as  much  of  pupils'  work  as  possible  from  all  the  exhibits  from  the  French,  Japanese, 
etc.,  they  accumulated  highly  interesting  material  for  comparison. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  in  America  the  chair  of  pedagogics  in  universi- 
ties is  filled  by  pedagogues  and  not  by  philosphera ;  that  the  professor  teaches,  and 
also  practices  pedagogy.  In  so  far  as  pupils'  actual  work  compares,  uot  only  in 
theories  but  in  facts,  there  ore  perhaps  no  better  subjects  for  comparative  study 
than  the  exercise  books  of  American,  English,  Swedish,  and  German  pupils. 
'  Wliat  opinion  was  pronounced  on  the  German  educational  exhibit?  As  far  as 
I  know,  all  that  we  accomplished  was  appreciated,  and  at  times  overestimated. 
Knowing  the  weak  points  of  our  own  educational  systems  and  the  distance  we  must 
measore  before  attaining  conditions  with  which  we  can  bo  satisfied,  we  were  some- 
times rather  embarrassed  by  the  praise  lavished  upon  our  achievements. 
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Everj*  one  of  the  great  civilizeil  countries  sent  a  delegation  of  educators  to  Chicago. 
Franco  sent  six  delegates,  among  them  the  brother  of  the  renowned  director  of  French 
primary  schools,  M.  Buisson ;  the  rector  of  Poitiers,  M.  Compayrd,  and  also  a  woman. 
Russia  delegated  Prince  Wolkonski;  tho  University  of  St.  Petersburg  sent  Professor 
Dimscha  and  Mme.  von  Schemstkin ;  Denmark  sent  a  iady  from  Copenhagen,  who  gave 
us  enough  to  do.  She  was  the  awarding  judge  for  German  normal  schools  and  their 
preparatory  institutions,  and  I  must  confess  that  she  had  very  profound  knowledge 
of  professional  preparatiou  for  teachers.  I  carried  on  many  a  heated  discussion  with 
her  to  convince  her,  not  always  convinced  myself,  of  the  excellence  of  our  organiza* 
tions.  Sweden  and  Norway  had  sent  quite  a  number  of  noted  educators,  among 
them  the  director  of  the  pedagogical  seminary  in  Stockholm.  Representatives  from 
the  United  States  were  numerous.  Besides  official  delegates,  there  were  hundreds 
of  teachers  who  individually  visited  the  exhibition. 

Their  first  question  invariably  was :  "  Where  is  your  kindergarten  ?  "  The  German 
educational  exhibit  included  no  kindergartens  by  reason  of  their  forming  no  part  of 
the  governmental  system.  Kindergarten  education  was  represented  elsewhere ;  partly 
in  the  Children's  Building.  The  second  question  was :  "  Where  is  your  pnblio  (mean- 
ing people's)  school  workf "  We  had  exhibited  no  written  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia,  but  had  selected  and  arranged  a  large  collection  from  WUrtem- 
berg.  This  collection  -showed  that  the  people's  schools  in  that  country  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Another  question  was :  *' What  method  do  you  adopt  f 
or,  "What  is  your  system?"  Wo  often  met  with  the  opinion  that  a  single  system 
predominates  in  Germany ;  that  a  book,  so  to  speak,  a  prescriptive  regulation  (like 
the  English  education  code)  applies  to  the  whole  Empire.  If  one  inquired  concerning 
our  method  and  was  directed  to  the  library  containing  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  in  a  long  row  of  volumes,  or  perhaps  only  the  methods  adapted 
for  teaching  a  single  branch,  say,  arithmetic,  he  turned  away  in  dismay.  The  ques- 
tion: *'IIow  do  you  teach  reading,  music  or  physics  or  singing,  etc.f "  was  asked 
every  minute.  One  day  a  young  lady  representing  a  large  newspaper  came  to  me, 
sat  down,  and,  taking  out  her  notebook,  said  with  American  determination:  "Now, 
my  dear  Professor,  what  are  your  views  on  education  f  "  She  expected  my  pedagogical 
creed  in  a  nutshell. 

Thus  wo  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  peculiarity  of  American  education 
and  how  it  is  understood  in  that  country.  Only  the  best  schools  of  the  most 
progressive  States  have  an  idea  of  the  manifold  liberty  that  permeates  all  our  uni- 
formity and  directive  agencies,  the  liberty  of  the  individual  teacher  in  momentary 
formation  and  treatment  of  their  subjects.  We  had  on  exhibition  a  collection  of 
all  the  text-books  used  by  the  pupils  of  40  schools,  including  rural  schools  of  the 
western,  middle,  and  eastern  sections  of  Germany,  and  those  of  large,  medium-sized, 
and  small  cities.  AVhen  asked  to  show  the  books  of  our  elementary  schools,  every- 
one was  astonished  when  we  pointed  to  the  Bible,  a  book  of  biblical  history,  an 
arithmetic,  a  copy  book  for  penmanship,  and  a  reader  used  in  a  city  school  of  Berlin. 
At  first  it  was  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  that  with  ns  the  teacher  himself 
replaces  the  text-book  on  physics,  zoology,  botany,  etc. 

Americans  and  Germans  do  not  agree  on  this  point.  Our  tendency  is  to  instruct 
orally  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  make  use  of  a  book  only  when  it  is  necessary  for 
reference.  The  Americans  teach  by  means  of  a  text-book,  not  because  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  teacher,  but  from  pedagogical  principles.  Their  idea  is  that  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  the  pupil  should  not  feci  continually  dependent  upon  the  teacher, 
but  should  himself  do  as  much  work  as  possible.  Their  books  are  very  cleverly 
divided  into  a  number  of  lessons.  Questions  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
are  given  to  the  pupils  in  brief  form  to  awaken  thought.  The  teacher  assigns  a 
lesson  that  has  not  been  reviewed,  and  the  pupil,  like  the  gold  digger,  studies  by 
"digging  out  the  lesson."  American  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  method 
keeps  the  pupil  constantly  dependent  and  gives  him  too  little  chance  for  self-actly- 
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ity.  Their  purpose  is  to  let  him  do  as  much  work  as  he  can  by  himself.  The  teacher 
must  only  supplement,  help,  steer,  or  direct,  and  in  so  doing  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  independence  of  his  pupil.  That  is,  in  rough  outline,  the  Ameri- 
can principle,  according  to  which  there  is,  in  most  cases,  nothing  of  what  we  call 
vivid  oral  instruction  and  the  unfolding  of  the  subject-matter  in  class.  An  Ameri- 
can teacher  rarely  enjoys  that  supreme  pleasure  of  reading  in  the  eyes  of  his  class 
that  they  are  following  him,  nor  has  he  the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  developing 
a  subject  himself  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  demand. 

This  is  a  consequence  of  the  low  average  of  the  professional  education  of  American 
teachers,  which  to  me,  on  the  whole,  seemed  particularly  low.  Perhaps  our  method 
is  at  fault  in  a  measure.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  clear  away  too  many  difficulties  for 
the  pupil;  we  make  study  too  easy  for  him,  are  too  anxious  to  spare  him  work  by 
which  he  himself  could  discover  what  we  elucidate.  Undoubtedly  the  American 
pupil  is  more  independent  of  his  teacher  than  the  German.  That  index>endence  is 
a  consequence  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the  teacher,  which  is 
influenced  by  the  general  position  of  youth  in  the  nation. 

The  Americans  believe,  and  I  think  they  are  right,  that  their  drawing  and  model- 
ing are  superior  to  ours.  In  good  American  schools  instruction  in  both  is  given  from 
the  very  first.  Practice  of  the  hand  and  eye  is  cultivated  from  the  first  day  of 
school.  It  seems  to  me  that  American  drawing  is  lighter,  freer,  and  easier  than  ours. 
A  second  superiority  in  American  schools  which  I  noticed  is  the  pupils'  command  of 
their  mother  ton^e,  written  as  well  as  spoken.  It  surprised  every  one  of  us  to 
observe  with  what  confidence  and  facility  the  pupils  wrote  their  mother  tongue. 
For  instance,  we  entered  a  class  of  the  second  school  year;  the  teacher  said:  ''Here 
is  a  gentleman  from  Berlin.  Berlin  is  in  Germany.  He  wishes  to  see  our  schooL 
Now,  write  what  you  see."  The  children  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  gentleman  comes  into  our  school.  This  gentleman  is  from  Berlin.  Hs 
looks  kind.  He  speaks  with  the  teacher.  He  can  speak  English."  The  children 
expressed  themselves  in  short,  forcible  sentences. 

An  off-hand  composition  on  the  fish  by  a  class  of  the  second  year  also  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  have  seen  a  fish.  I  saw  the  gills  of  the  fish  too ;  they  are  red.  Our  teacher 
says  fish  breathe  through  the  gills.  My  father  always  eats  baked  fish."  That  is 
how  Americans  teach ;  they  allow  children  to  write  on  quietly,  and  correct  only  ths 
worst  mistakes.  American  pupils  do  not  nse  exercise  books,  but  simply  plain  sheets 
of  paper.  They  write  only  very  short  compositions  on  what  they  know,  see,  or  have 
personally  experienced.  On  the  other  hand,  we  insist  entirely  too  much  upon  imi- 
tation of  literary  examples,  make  our  pupils  write  too  much  according  to  modelSy 
and  we  criticise  their  language  too  closely.  The  liberty  which  allows  a  child  its 
naivete  of  expression,  the  artlessness  of  its  views,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  language^ 
we  do  not  always  find  with  us.  In  regard  to  that  we  can  learn  something  from  ths 
Americans. 

Not  to  try  your  patience  too  long  I  shall  mention  but  one  other  fact.  Our  coni- 
pulsory  attendance  at  school,  the  length  of  sessions,  the  large  number  of  school  days 
in  a  year,  the  large  average  attendance,  the  universality  of  popular  education,  ths 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  our  normal  school  course,  the  excellence  and  abundanoo 
of  our  devices  for  object  teaching  and  the  accurate  and  tasteful  execution  of  our 
apparatus,  awakened  the  greatest  admiration.  Americans  acknowledged  our  supe- 
riority over  them  in  these  matters.  The  liberty  that  does  not  allow  the  individual 
teacher's  own  work  to  sufier  under  restrictive  regulations  is  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  ThQ  German  system  of  instruction  was  much  commented  upon  by  Americans 
of  high  standing  and  others.  A  Frenchman,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  said  that  our 
educational  exhibit  was  the  best  manifestation  of  Germany's  power,  and  we  often 
heard  that  the  seriousness  of  the  German  character  was  clearly  revealed  in  this 
division  of  the  great  Exposition.  A  Chicago  student  spent  a  long  time  in  this  depart- 
ment to  prepare  for  his  doctorate  a  dissertation  on  the  leading  thoughts  in  the 
German  educational  exhibit. 
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Now,  what  is  going  to  become  of  all  this  material  f  The  text  and  oxeroise  books 
left  in  America  we  can  easily  rei>] ace,  but  shall  what  remains  be  scattered  to  the 
winds?  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  form  so  complete  a  collection  again,  for  seldom 
is  so  ardent  a  zeal  aroused  as  that  which  everyone  displayed  who  contributed  in 
any  way  to  this  work.  Could  we  not  succeed  in  keeping  it  together  if  only  as  a 
provisionary  foundation  for  a  German  museum  of  education  to  be  established  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale  to  serve  educational  purposes?  All  our  large  libraries  might 
coutribute  their  superfluous  schoolbooks. 

If  we  could  collect  the  literature  of  every  branch  of  study  in  systematic  retro- 
gradation  until  wo  had  compiled  a  history  of  these  branches,  we  would  know  exactly 
the  development  of  a  subject  from  the  most  illiterate  to  the  present  time.  Just  now 
no  one  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  snch  subjects.  If  we  coidd  retrace  our  bteps 
in  the  past  by  means  of  school  programmes,  organizatory  orders,  and  other  school 
publications,  wo  would  attain  an  excellent  object :  The  history  of  German  schools 
fi'om  sources  at  present  nnknown.  What  wo  now  call  history  of  education  is  not  a 
history  of  facts,  but  of  systems  and  theories.  If  we  were  to  investigate  how  much 
of  the  theories  of  Salzmann  and  Pestalozzi  and  others  had  entered  the  schools  as  late 
as  1830,  we  wonldfind  that  outside  of  books  their  views  inHnenced  the  people  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  much  less  than  we  care  to  lAknowledge. 

Were  we  to  collect  all  educational  appliances  upon  this  stock  collection,  it  might 
become  a  place  of  reference  for  the  information  of  school  anthorlties,  directors,  and 
teachers  as  well  as  for  specialists.  It  might  likewise  be  a  receptacle  for  the  school 
statistics  of  Germany  and  for  the  history  of  the  schools  in  all  the  German-speaking 
nations  at  present  not  in  existence.  We  should  then  have  an  educational  watch 
tower  from  which  to  observe  what  schools  of  other  nations  accomplish.  I  believe  wo 
do  not  look  beyond  our  own  confines  often  enough  to  have  other  than  biased  views  of 
the  great  success  our  school  S3'6tem  has  met  with.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we 
had  the  place  and  the  number  of  :nen  there  are  in  the  United  States  whose  life's  work 
is  to  introduce  into  the  schools  of  their  country  whatever  they  find  good  and  excel- 
lent on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  in  the  methods  of  the  great,  civilized  natiiHis  of 
the  Old  World.  Such  an  institution  oould  effect  much  general  good ;  whether  it  will 
ever  exist  is  still  doubtful. 

Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  once  more  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
American  educational  exhibit.  What  is  most  important  for  us  to  notice  is  that 
the  exhibit  was  not  arranged  according  to  a  uniform  plan ;  the  work  of  whole  schools 
and  that  of  individuals  were  placed  next  to  each  other  heterogonously.  The  whole 
exhibit  seemed  to  lack  system.  Strictly  systematic  arrangement  was  a  featnre  of 
our  exliibit  made  possible  only,  because  afi'airs  having  been  conducted  by  compara- 
tively few  persons  perfectly  familiar  with  the  leading  thonghta,  everything  was 
directed  from  a  common  center.  In  the  American  exhibit  excellence  was  found  side 
by  side  with  puerile  endeavors;  some  instances,  indeed,  are  almost  incredible. 
Anioug  pupils'  work,  a  small  number  o£  the  Catholic  schools  of  one  State  had  exhib- 
ited a  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  made  of  their  bishops'  hair.  That  was  also  pupils'  work, 
but  there  was  much  that  was  excellent  in  this  very  odd  collection. 

It  was  interesting  to  seo  how  young  States  like  the  Dakotas,  having  been  States 
only  a  few  years,  became  studded  with  universities,  seminaries,  public  schools,  and 
high  schools.  In  South  Dakota,  which  was  a  Territory  four  years  ago,  the  univer- 
sity had  already  burned  down  once.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  a  number  of  other  young 
States  presented  classes  by  means  of  photograi>hs  and  the  phonog^ph.  As  large  a 
photograph  as  possible  was  taken  of  a  class  daring  the  honr  of  recitation,  and  the 
recitation  itself  was  taken  down  word  for  word  in  siiorthand,  and  these  notes  tran- 
scribed on  a  typewriter  and  bound ;  sometimes  a  whole  lesson  was  spoken  into  the 
phonograph.  So,  then,  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  with  the  ends  of  the  tubes  of  the  Edi- 
son phonograph  held  to  our  ears  and  the  large  photograph  of  the  class  before  us, 
we  heard  the  teachers  instruct  and  the  pupils  answer.    Thus  we  were  enabled  to  pass 
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judgment  on  a  model  lesson  in  history  or  grammar,  and  conld  convince  ourselves  of 
its  correctness  by  the  engrossed  steuogram  submitted.  Among  my  collections,  still 
on  the  ocean,  I  have  a  number  of  such  phonograms  and  photographs  which  were 
presented  to  me.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  such  a  history  lesson  recited  in  South  Dakota. 

In  ull  American  schools  aud  exhibits,  as  said  before,  much  stress  was  laid  upon 
what  Americans  call  individual  work,  i.  e.,  not  only  the  achievements  of  a  class,  but 
also  that  which  a  single  pupil  accomplishes  by  choico  nnder  direction  of  his  teacher. 
Their  principle  of  not  depriving  the  pupil  of  his  indopendenco  influences  also  their 
estimation  of  personal  accomplishments  peculiar  to  them,  i.e.,  drawing  aud  modeling. 
Very  odd  things  were  produced  in  this  individual  work.  A  girl  in  a  Utah  school  had 
prepared  a  folio  volume  containing  the  entire  history  of  literature  of  all  civilized 
countries  arranged  in  parallel  colimins ;  this  was  considered  a  particularly  great 
piece  of  work.  Further  on  we  saw  large  volumes  of  written  lectures  on  psychology 
and  pedagogy.  To  us  this  overcstimation  of  paper  work,  the  printed  or  written  as 
against  what  we  call  the  living  word,  seems  very  strange. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Prof.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  of  Berlin. 

SECOND   LECTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  my  first  lecture  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ehowiug  you 
how  the  German  educational  exhibit  developed,  what  impression  it  made  on  the 
different  nations,  particularly  on  American  teachers,  and  how,  judging  our  achieve- 
ments from  the  American  standpoint,  it  brought  to  light  certain  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  our  pedagogic  conceptions  and  those  of  the  Americans.  To-day  per- 
mit me  to  acquaint  you  with  the  government  and  policy  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  understand  under  what  conditions  schools,  or  the  educa- 
tional life  of  a  nation  may  thrive,  wo  must  glance  at  its  historical,  economic,  and 
social  position,  and  at  the  conditions  of  its  political  existence;  for  the  educational 
institutions  of  a  nation  are  strongly  inff  uenced  by  its  history,  its  activity,  and  their 
efi'ects.  We  must  consider  what  the  talent  of  the  nation  is,  the  bent  of  the  educa- 
tion it  requires  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  end  it  purposes  to  attain 
through  its  education. 

Being  descendants  of  the  most  gifted  nations  of  Europe,  Americans,  on  an  average, 
are  presumably  not  less  gifted  than  their  ancestors  of  the  Old  World.  The  country 
has  developed  from  colonies;  only  the  adventurous  emigrate,  those  who  have  ideas 
of  their  own  and  the  strong  will  to  carry  their  ideas  into  effect;  in  short,  active, 
aspiring  people,  while  the  sluggish  and  inert  stay  at  homo.  Hence  this  involuntary 
selection  explains  the  very  natural  increase  in  talent  and  cax>a('it3'.  Experience 
teaches  that  a  great  increase  in  national  ability  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an 
intermingling  of  representatives  of  highly  civilized  nations.  On  the  whole,  the 
union  of  Germanic-Anglo-Saxon  and  Romano-Celtic  blood  has  not  been  attended  by 
tmfavorable  results.  The  conditions  of  life  and  nature  are  similar  to  those  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  energy  of  North  Americans  has  had  a  broad  and  fertile  field  for 
display  from  the  beginning;  their  intelligence  has  been  stimulated  by  struggles 
with  nature  and  circumstances,  so  that  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the 
American,  though  similar  to  that  of  Europeans,  has  become  more  refined  and  much 
more  active. 

Americans  consider  themselves  more  intelligent  than  all  other  nations.  An  Ameri- 
can never  thinks  slightingly  of  himself;  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  man  of  the 
future,  conscious  that  nothing  within  the  limits  of  human  power  and  ingenuity  is 
impossible  for  him.  His  achievements  prove  that  he  thinks  and  acts  very  quickly, 
that  he  is  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  his  youth  his 
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moral  emotions  exerciso  little  restrictivo  power;  though  this  is  rather  a  doabtfol 
assertion.  If  we  contemplate  the  immigrant  in  the  United  States  in  the  second  or 
third  generation,  we  find  that  he  comprehends  quickly,  learns  eagerly,  is  not  nar- 
rowed down  in  the  exercise  of  his  will  power,  and  is  altogether  practical.  Ameri- 
can schools  aim  directly  at  being  practical  ftom  the  lowest  primary  school  to  the 
final  university  conrse. 

The  Americans  are  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  precocity  of  the  yonng, 
which  shows  itself  in  physical  development,  as  well  as  in  that  of  character.  Whilo 
the  twenty-fifth  year  is  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  the  prodnctivo  age  in  our 
States,  it  is  from  five  to  eight  years  earlier  among  the  middle  classes  in  America. 
This  more  rapid  development  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Americans  enter  into 
business  life  earlier;,  their  boys  become  independent  very  soon.  This  is  a  pecuniary 
gain  for  the  nation,  since  parents  are  rid  of  their  children  earlier,  and  a  propor- 
tionally larger  number  of  persons  are  simultaneously  self-supporting.  Inasmuch  at 
everyone  yields  to  youth  in  America,  the  American  boy  is  or  is  considered,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  future ;  he  is  everywhere  looked  upon  as  the  bearer  of  new  ideas; 
whoever  does  not  care  to  grow  old  associates  with  youth  and  the  youngest.  Even 
in  the  family  the  child  is  independent  at  an  early  ago.  Parental  authority  and 
strict  home  training  are  seldom  met  with.  Girls  and  boys  are  educated  alike  in  and 
out  of  school.  In  order  to  understand  the  peculiarity  of  life  at  school,  we  mnst 
consider  that  the  two  sexes  associate  unreservedly  with  each  other. 

It  is  a  principle  with  Americans  to  allow  a  free  development  as  early  as  possible. 
Erudition,  if  not  turned  to  practical  account,  is  not  much  thought  of.  The  aim  of 
public  schools  (the  question  of  higher  education  lies  outside  the  pale  of  my  dis- 
course) above  all  things,  is  to  educate  practical  men,  competent  to  fill  the  great 
vacant  spaces  still  existing,  increase  opulence,  and  work  together  in  the  buniuess 
interests  that  engage  the  minds  of  all  intellectual  men.  Thus  are  developed  an 
expansive  race,  characters  quickly  resolute,  energetic  and  unwavering  in  execution. 
Considerable  difference,  however,  exists  between  the  old  States  of  the  Atlantie 
Coast^  the  Central,  and  the  Western  States.  The  first  already  lead  a  historic  exist- 
ence, in  pursuance  of  which  relations,  things,  and  people  aro  similar  to  those  of 
Europe.    The  Central  and  the  Western  States  are  still  young. 

It  soon  becomes  evident  that  this  nation  and  its  children,  when  compared  with 
ours,  are  lacking  in  pensiveness,  warmth  of  feeling,  tenderness,  and  childlike  sim- 
plicity, and  do  not  enjoy  what  may  be  called  the  fairy  life  of  imagination  and 
heart.  Americans  unreluctantly  acknowledge  that  they  look  at  things  from  a 
bird's-eye  view,  or  at  an  eagle's  perspective.  Of  great  weight  in  considering  their 
schools  and  their  ready  acceptance  of  what  is  new  and  foreign,  is  the  fact  that  their 
couutry  is  poor  in  history  and  monuments ;  they  are  not  hampered  by  the  strong 
traditions  from  the  eternal  past  handed  down  to  old  civilized  nations  like  ours. 
Americans  readily  comprehend  what  is  new,  and  incline  to  making  experiments. 
They  are  impatient  for  quick  results,  even  in  education.  They  expect  to  pick  tbt 
ripe  fruit  of  pedagogic  sciences  and  skill  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time.  The 
schemes  and  policy  followed  in  their  schools  sometimes  foster  these  forced  conditions. 
Moreover,  Americans  are  easily  deceived  by  first  results  quickly  gained. 

America  possesses  proportionally  few  highly  educated  persons.  Comparatively 
few  men  have  more  than  regular  common  school  education,  or  have  taken  the  fWl 
course  of  elementary  and  high  schools  and  attended  universities  to  enter  upon  lift 
as  highly  educated  men.  The  educational  course  of  Americans  runs  in  zigzag  lines, 
and  is  interrupted  by  other  occupations.  The  adult  eventually  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  education,  recognizing  insuflQciencies  not  felt  at  first;  therefore  we  often 
find  wide  gai)s  in  the  most  cultivated  American  minds.  The  Americans  have  been 
defined  as  the  type  of  a  nation  in  which  gross  ignorance  never  prevails  among  the 
masses.  There  are  as  few  persons  wholly  uneducated  as  there  aro  those  of  high  and 
r"  ,  so  that  in  general  in  regard  to  knowledge  and  intellectual  inter- 
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ests  an  equilibrium  exists.  Americans  liavo  an  iustinctivo  regard  for  education,  and 
long  for  its  possession ;  but  not  being  desirous  of  gaining  knowledge  only  at  school^ 
scbcols  are  considered  a  tbing  to  bo  dispensed  witb  as  early  as  possible.  The  popu- 
larization of  science  in  America,  however,  makes  learning  out  of  school  easy. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  many  learned,  popular  lecture* 
are  delivered.  Summer  schools  are  identified  with  summer  resorts  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  professors  to  deliver  8cienti6c  discourses  in  the  quiet  of  rural 
surroundings.  America  has  numerous  well-edited  journals.  The  English  language 
during  the  last  century  has  developed  into  an  excellent  medium  of  communication 
for  common  intercourse  as  well  as  for  scientific  purposes.  In  striving  to  admit  as. 
many  as  possible  into  the  higher  institutions  of  learnings  Americans,  good  politicians' 
a3  th6y  are,  make  access  to  higher  courses  as  easy  as  possible. 

When  we  consider  what  each  State  does  and  the  whole  I^nion  does  for  advanced 
schools  we  must  conclude  that  entirely  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  them,, 
combined  with  a  certain  vanity  of  higher  education.  Every  American  school,  of 
whatever  kind,  from  the  university  down  to  the  primary  school,  is,  on  principle,  an 
affair  of  the  community.  The  management  of  common  schools  is  neither  an  affair 
of  the  Federal  nor  of  the  State  government,  but  of  that  of  the  community.  Accord- 
ingly, every  city,  even  the  smallest,  has  full  liberty  to  arrange  its  school  system  as. 
it  will  and  can.  It  alone,  within  the  limits  of  the  State  school  law,  has  the  right 
of  examination,  appointment,  and  supervision  of  teachers;  of  prescribing  the  course 
of  study;  determining  the  methods,  aims,  and  discipline  in  the  minutest  detail; 
planning  and  overseeing  the  construction  of  its  Bchoolhouses ;  selecting  the  text- 
books, and  exercising  supervision.  In  consequence,  a  commendable  rivalry  is  engen- 
dered between  cities  regarding  the  advancement  of  their  schools;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  a  spirit  of  local  patriotism  permeates  all  educational  affairs.  It  is  actually 
diiBcult  to  learn  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself  what  is  going  on  in  its 
whools;  and  if  we  examine  them  ourselves,  things  sometimes  look  very  different 
from  what  we  have  been  led  to  suppose. 

The  State  requires  that  the  community  do  everything;  so  you  can  readily  imagine 
that  the  schools  of  thinly  populated  districts  differ  greatly  in  their  results.  Poor 
localities  have  schools  miserably  equipped,  if  they  have  any  at  all;  while  old, 
wealthy,  and  large  communities  have  a  largo  number  of  excellent  schools.     *     •     • 

The  total  public  school  expenditure  amounted  to  $140,000,000  in  1890.  Every  pupil 
annually  costs  72  marks;  iu  Prussia 29.74  marks.  The  difference,  however,  is  decep- 
tive, for  the  purchasing  power  of  $1  in  the  United  States  is  often  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  mark  in  Germany ;  so  the  average  cost  of  a  pupil  is  about  the  same  in 
both  countries.  In  considering  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  we  must  not  forget  that 
more  can  be  done  with  4.20  marks  in  Germany  than  with  $1  in  America.  Public 
schools  in  the  United  States  offer  gratuitous  instruction;  there  is  in  many  places 
no  charge  for  text-books,  stationery,  or  reference  books  used  by  the  pupils.  It  is 
customary  to  have  a  library  iu  connection  with  every  school,  and  each  pupil  under 
direction  is  daily  allowed  to  spend  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  in  referring  to  the 
dictionaries  and  lexicons  for  such  information  as  ho  may  need  or  desire. 

Let  us  see  how  matters  stand  in  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 
Legally  enforced  attendance,  as  it  exists  with  us,  we  find  only  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  Nevada,  and  California.  In  Texas  and 
Nevada,  however,  the  conditions  of  education  and  the  distribution  of  the  popula^ 
tion  do  not  permit  compulsory  attendance.  Texas,  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
Germany,  and  numbering  only  2,500,000  inhabitants,  has  vast  unsettled  districts 
toward  its  western  boundary.  In  California  the  conditions  of  civilization  and  set- 
tlement make  compulsory  attendance  at  school  altogether  illusory.  But  what  is 
worse  than  all  is  that  in  none  of  these  States  having  a  compulsory  attendance  law 
can  a  father  be  forced  to  send  his  children  to  school.  Such  action  contradicts  the 
American  conception  of  personal  liberty.     There  are  no  policemen  for  that  purpose^ 
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no  gendarmes  (coustHbles  on  horsebnck)  to  forco  children  to  go  to  school.  No  judge 
can  seDtcnco  a  father  to  punishment  for  wrongfully  keeping  a  child  from  school.  To 
he  sure,  he  ought  to  send  his  child  to  school,  hut  it  is  often  the  case  that  ho  does 
not  do  it. 

America  shows  universal  weakness  in  tbe  lack  of  executive  power  and  vigilance, 
resulting  from  the  fear  of  encroaching  upon  the  liberty  of  its  citizens.  There  is 
nowhere  strict  execution  of  legal  orders  regarding  attendanco  at  school.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  United  States  no  measiiro  exists  by  which  an  accurate 
list  of  the  number  of  children  who  ought  to  go  to  school  can  be  made  out.  Families 
arc  not  required  to  announce  their  arrival  and  have  their  names  and  address,  or 
change  of  address,  entered  upon  the  civil  roll  at  the  city  hall.  Authorities  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  when  children  attain  the  proper  ago  for  being  admitted  into 
school.  We  allow  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked  Avhcu  wo  believe  what  we  read,  that 
in  a  certain  State  children  aro  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school  for  eight  years.  A 
few  cities  to  which  tho  cause  of  education  is  dear  have  instituted  a  school  polico 
force.  In  Boston  these  **  truant  officers,*'  as  they  are  called,  aumber  about  16  men, 
who,  voluntarily,  investigate  the  cause  of  neglect  in  attendance,  and  attempt  to 
prevent  tho  employment  of  children  too  yonng  io  leave  tho  school;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  the  full  extent.  The  word  *' truant"  means 
idler  (Tagedieb);  accordingly**  truant  officers''  would  mean  police  after  loafers 
(Bnmmlcrpolizci).  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  say  that  compulsory  education  is  gen- 
erally adopted  in  tho  United  States.  To  understand  that  neglected  children  are  not 
disposed  to  go  to  school,  wo  must  visit  tho  labor  (luarters  of  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  aeo  tho  children  conio  out  of  tho  factories.     »     «     * 

According  to  authentic  reports  from  New  York,  not  more  than  72  per  cent  of  all 
children  who  should  go  to  acliool  can  be  induced  to  do  so;  28  per  cent,  tho  street 
Arabs,  never  attend  school .  Tho  greater  numl)er  of  these  72  per  cent  attend  only  dur- 
ing three  to  four  months  of  the  year,  and  only  about  30  per  cent  go  for  four  consecntive 
ycara.  Statistics  referring  to  these  conditions,  however,  are  always  very  imperfect. 
Wo  naturally  ask,  **  What  reason  have  children  for  staying  away  from  school  f"  I 
have  at  hand  the  last  school  report  from  Chicago.  The  school  year  extends  from  one 
summer  vacation  to  the  other,  from  September  tillJune,  and  the  committee  of  inves- 
tigation found  that  during  tho  year  1891-92, 12,900  children  missed  school  from  insuffi- 
cient causes;  9,275  were  notorious  loafers  and  idlers  who  could  not  bo  forced  into 
school.  Among  these  youths  crime  finds  its  recruits.  The  other  3, 130  cases  are  thus 
accounted  for:  504  children  did  not  go  to  school  because  they  worketl  away  from 
home;  3<52  were  obliged  to  work  at  home;  571  were  kept  at  homo  by  parents  disap- 
proving of  education;  25  because  of  physical  deformities;  390  victims  of  poverty 
stayed  at  homo  for  want  of  clothing.  In  all  Chicago  32  only  had  private  lessons  at 
home;  879  were  always  sick ;  395  were  absent  for  unknown  reasons;  G5  were  beyond 
tho  required  age,  thongh  still  deficient  in  knowledge. 

As  many  as  1,336  children  never  attended  school  on  account  of  the  indifference  of 
their  parents,  tho  depravity  of  the  father,  or  the  incorrigibility  of  the  children  them- 
selves. The  reasons  given  for  tho  latter  were  intemperance  of  parents,  the  father 
being  away  from  home,  or  entire  abandonment  by  both  father  and  mother.  Seventy- 
four  boys,  children  between  13  and  14  years  of  age,  declared  that  their  fathers  drank, 
smoked,  and  never  came  homo  at  night;  500  boys  were  said  to  bo  in  tho  house  of 
correction ;  100  in  prison.  These  figures  c^ertainly  show  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs; 
but  we  must  remember  that  a  city  like  Chicago  grows  by  the  influx  of  people  from 
all  partH  of  tho  earth,  who  aro  not  always  tho  worthiest.  Tlio  following  statements 
are  much  worse.  In  spite  of  all  labor  legislation  and  supervision  of  factories  in  the 
United  States,  certificates  for  permission  to  work  aro  given  to  children  who  should  bo 
going  to  school.  In  Chicago,  during  ono  ye.ir,  such  certificates  were  given  to  1,077 
children,  484  of  whom  woro  girls;  98  of  these  children  were  10  years  old;  115,  11 
years  old;  342, 12  years;  and 522,  13  years  old.     Tlic  reasons  why  certificates  forpcV- 
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missiou  to  work  were  given  iu  these  cases  were  liccaoso  the  children  were  poor,  or 
orphans,  or  had  hccn  abandoned  by  parents,  and,  most  frequently,  that  the  boy  might 
not  become  addicted  to  intemi)ernucc.  Wo  must  read  such  numbers  to  understand 
how  beneficial  and  necessary'  the  temperance  movement  in  America  is. 

Let  us  leave  the  city  and  return  to  the  country  in  general:  In  1890,  22  per  cent  of  ^ 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  14,500,000  pupils,  attended  school;  of  these  96.5 
per  cent  recei  ve<l  an  elementary  education.  We,  as  teachers,  are  moved  almost  to  envy 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  school  days  in  a  year  in  the  United  States.  The 
annual  avera^^e  is  only  134.3.  I  believe  in  Itorlin  we  have  no  less  than  240.  Satur- 
days are  holidays  throughout  America.  The  134  school  days  are  an  average  of  terms 
varying  greatly  in  different  States.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  for  instance  Massa- 
chusetts and  Now  York,  there  are  106  days  in  a  school  year;  iu  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  for  instance  Maryland  and  Virginia,  97;  in  the  South  Central  States,  for 
instance  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  88;  and  in  the  Western  States,  135  days;  New 
Jersey  averages  the  greatest  number  of  school  days,  192;  and  North  Carolina  the 
least,  59;  Illinois  has  148. 

The  obligatory  coarse  ostensibly  requires  an  attendance  of  eight  ycai-s,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  The  course  of  the  so-called  primary  school  covers  the 
first  four  years;  the  primary  school  prepares  for  the  grammar  school,  the  course  of 
which  likewise  requires  four  yeai*8.  In  round  numbers,  12,697,000  pupils  out  of  the 
62,500,000inhabitantsof  the  Union  attended  these  elementary  schools  during  1890.  Of 
these  12,697,000  only  8,144,000  children  attended  every  day  of  the  average  88  to  135 
school  days;  that  is  to  say,  only  64  per  cent  attended  regularly.  Every  day  of  the 
average  135  days,  36  out  of  every  100  pupils,  or  1  of  every  3,  a  very  large  proportion, 
missed  school.  The  best  attendance  is  found  in  Massachusetts.  In  that  Stato  it  is 
73.7 ;  in  South  Carolina,  73.4 ;  and  in  New  Mexico,  80  per  cent.  But  this  happy  Stato 
bos  only  63  days  in  a  school  year.  To  form  a  Just  estimate  of  the  general  statistics 
Teferring  to  attendance  at  school,  proper  allowances  must  bo  made  for  the  greater  or 
fewer  number  of  school  days  in  the  year.     •    ♦     • 

According  to  available  statistics,  the  schools  of  Minnesota  arc  the  ones  in  which 
attendance  is  poorest,  the  number  of  school  days  during  the  year  are  120,  and  only 
45  pupils  out  of  every  100  attend.    This  is  probably  too  small  an  average,  for  Minne- 
sota, I  believe,  possesses  excellent  schools.    Even  in  a  State  as  old  as  Maryland,  in   / 
which  Baltimore  is  situated,  only  55  out  of  every  100  pupils  attended  school  regu-  ' 
larly.     In  the  United  States  the  average  number  of  days  with  a  full  attendance  were  * 
86  out  of  the  134— namely,  a  proportion  of  40  days  uonattendanco  to  every  pupil.     In 
North  Carolina  the  number  of  days  of  full  attendance  averaged  37  out  of  59;  in 
Massachusetts  135  out  of  177;  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (the  city  of  Washington 
with  its  suburbs)  135  out  of  178;  in  New  York  115  out  of  186,  and  in  llIinoiR  107 
out  of  148. 

The  average  attendance  at  school  throughout  the  Unite^l  States  covei*s  four  of  the 
eight  years;  in  large  cities  five  to  six  years;  in  the  South  sometimes  only  ono  year, 
occasionally  a  few  months  only.  This  circumstance  easily  explains  the  policy  of 
many  cities  in  omitting  all  studies  not  absolutely  necessary,  eventually  limiting  the 
course  to  the  three  R's — "reading,  'riting  and  Arithmetic." 

Permit  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  system  of  these  American  schools.  It 
18  characteristic  of  the  United  States  that  in  spite  of  its  vast  extent  a  certain  uni- 
formity  prevails.  The  different  elements  of  immi/iration  have  not  impeded  the  devel- 
opment of  a  certain  uniform  national  character ;  neither  have  the  different  languages 
prevented  a  uniformity  of  language.  So  all  schools,  notwithstanding  their  being 
affairs  of  the  communities,  are  still  governed  by  a  certain  uniform  fiytaift  modeled 
after  the  English.  The  first  four  years,  from  the  sixth  to  1 
passed  at  the  primary  schools  corresponding  to  our  elen 
four  years,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  | 
(similar  to  advanced  Volksschulen),  succeeded  by  tli«] 
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laugnages  are  begun.  It  is  imx>08sible  for  a  public  school  puj)!!  to  luam  foreign 
laiignagcs  before  the  age  of  14  or  15  years ;  until  then  all  language  lessons  are  devoted 
to  the  mother  tongue.  German  i.s  taught  only  in  localities  where  there  are  a  great 
many  Germans,  and  then  nndcr  a  separate  superintendent;  latvly,  the  Irish  majority 
in  the  city  councils  has  suppressed  this  superfluity. 

Four  years  likewise  are  required  to  iiass  through  the  grades  of  the  high  school, 
from  the  last  grade  of  which  i)upils  arc  admitted  into  academies,  universities,  and 
special  high  schools.  Primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  form  a  clear  and  simple 
system.  The  divisions  of  the  course,  or  **  terms,"  of  the  first  two  are  usually  annual, 
those  of  the  high  school  semiannual;  the  one  prepares  for  the  other.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  majority  of  pupils  do  not  go  to  school  more  than  four  years,  and 
hence  do  not  pass  beyond  the  iirimary  school.  There  are  only  a  few  private  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  instruction  is  seldom  given  at  home.  In  certain  districts  there  are 
numerous  Catholic  and  Protestant  parochial  schools,  which  include  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  no  public  school  of  the  United  States,  as  church  and  state  are  entirely 
separate  and  independent.  Protestant  parochial  schools  are  mostly  German,  and 
generally  excellent;  where  Germans  predominate  in  large  districts  they  also  have 
their  own  good  normal  schools. 

To  understand  the  social  position  of  teachers,  men  and  women,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  know  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  American  schools,  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils;  this  is  connected  with  the  question  of  the  position  of  woman  in  America, 
a  <iue8tiou  beyond  my  purpose  to  discuss. 

No  distinction  in  the  quality,  kind,  and  aim  of  instruction  is  made  in  any  of  the 
elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  old  States,  the  sexes  are  not  as  a  rule 
instructed  together  in  secondary  schools,  but  in  the  Central  and  Western  States  they 
sit  together  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  included.  This  is  the  system 
of  coeducation,  the  education  in  common  for  both  sexes  so  highly  commended  by 
Americans.  At  the  Congress  of  Education  at  Chicago  this  subject  waa  often  dis- 
cussed; and  not  one  di8api)roving  voice  was  heard.  At  first,  I  was  altogether 
misunderstood,  when  I  explained  that  our  views  on  the  education  of  girls  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Americans.  They  see  only  the  advantages  of  coeducation, 
believed  to  cultivate  boys,  and  strengthen  girls;  and  we  must  accept  those  peculiar 
conditions,  just  as  in  domestic  life  the  intercourse  of  boys  and  girls,  adults  as  well 
as  children,  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  among  us;  and  I  doubt  its  having 
a  moral  advantage.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  girls  on  the  average  arc  more 
intelligent  than  the  boys;  they  go  to  school  longer.  In  the  high  schools  (corre- 
sponding to  gymnasia  and  realschulen)  of  Chicago  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys 
was  3  to  2.  As  business  and  politics  take  up  the  meu^s  entire  time,  the  women  have 
become  the  supporters  of  the  higher  intellectual  interests  and  the  protectors  of 
intellectuality  in  domestic  life. 

There  are  many  more  women  than  men  teachers;  in  fact,  the  latter  are  so  rare  that 
the  word  '*  teacher"  in  school  reports  is  considered  of  feminine  gender.  In  the  year 
1890  the  large  number  of  363,935  teachers  were  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States;  of  them  238,333  were  women,  so  that  the  percentage  of  male 
teachers  was  only  34.5  In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  like  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, only  20  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  are  men;  women  teach  even  in  the  high 
schools.  Had  I  not  been  accustomed  to  similar  experiences  in  England,  I  shoald 
have  been  more  amazed  to  hear  Cioero^s  speech  for  Milo  interpreted  to  the  pupils  of 
a  Latin  class  presided  over  by  a  young  lady,  or  to  see  30  young  ladies  working  away 
at  integral  calculus  under  the  direction  of  a  female  professor.  The  teachers'  roll— I 
speak  of  Chicago,  because  in  that  city  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  everything 
in  detail— has  few  men's  names.  Of  100  '*  college"  graduates  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity only  20  were  young  men;  the  other  80,  young  ladies;  hence,  as  far  as  intelligence 
can  be  extracted  from  books  or  procured  at  school,  the  women  are  ahead  of  the  men. 
Out  of  3,000  teachers  I  counted  about  200  men ;  the  names  were  not  separated  in 
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the  list.  Even  tbe  inflaentinl  positious,  ap  to  that  of  school  commissioner  itself,  are 
not  seldom  filled  by  women. 

When,  after  a  long  interim,  a  city  normal  school  was  reorganized  in  Chicago  last 
snmmer,  149  yonng  ladies  and  only  1  yonng  man  applied  for  admission.  Maleteack- 
ors  predominate  only  in  the  States  with  a  largo  negro  population;  so  in  the  Southern 
States  we  find  60  per  cent  male  to  40  per  cent  female  teachers. 

In  a  great  many  communities  male  and  female  teachers  draw  the  same  salaries. 
Equal  pay  is  given  for  the  equal  work  demanded.  Another  question  of  interest  to 
us  is,  why  so  few  men  become  teachers.  The  principal  reason  is  that  the  remunera- 
tion U  Eo  very  moderate  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  and  to  what  can  be  earned 
in  other  professions ;  moreover,  a  teacher  rarely  acquires  celebrity.  In  America  there 
is  no  profession  of  teaching ;  teachers  do  not  continue  to  be  teachers  j  they  are  rather 
dependent,  as  a  rule,  and  are  not  much  thought  of.  Most  teachers  of  public  schooU 
accept  their  positions  as  a  transient  stage;  wo  often  read  in  the  lives  of  prominent 
Americans  that  they  taught  in  their  youth.  The  long  school  vacations  are  made  use 
of  to  prepare  for  the  university,  or  to  study  law  or  mediciuc,  the  two  favorite  pro- 
fessions in  America.     Naturally,  there  is  a  paucity  of  experienced  teachers. 

In  Illinois  it  was  proven  that  of  the  25,000  teachers  in  the  State  the  average 
time  of  service  was  four  years.  The  majority,  male  and  female,  are  young  begin- 
ners; female  teachers  are  also  found  in  the  Central  and  Western  States,  where  there 
are  fewer  women  than  men.  Liberty  in  all  business  relations  is  so  great  that  men 
will  not  remain  in  other  than  high,  well-salaried  positions.  Wo  must  bear  in  mind 
that  permanent  positions  to  which  a  pension  is  attached  are  not  known  in  America. 
The  army,  independent  of  politics,  is  the  only  institution  with  permanent  positions 
which  has  a  most  admirable  corps  of  ofiicers.  Teachers  are  appointed  on  time;  and 
in  many  States  only  for  a  year  at  first,  and  this  is  done  on  principle.  Practically, 
the  rule  is  not  so  strictly  observed;  there  are  teachers  who  maintain  their  posi- 
tions, always  presupposing  that  great  political  changes  will  not  influence  municipal 
authority;  here  we  meet  the  greatest  evil  of  the  whole  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States — the  influence  of  politics  upon  schools;  teachers,  and  educational 
affairs  to  their  minutest  details,  are  often  afl'ectcd  by  political  changes. 

In  many  cities  the  administration  and  superintendence  of  schools,  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  promotions  are  purely  political  questions.  Change  of  party 
rule  often  brings  about  a  change  of  the  whole  personnel  of  schools,  from  comuis- 
sioners  and  superintendents  down  to  the  ranks  of  the  teachers.  This,  together  with 
other  things,  creates  a  want  of  stability  in  American  schools;  there  are  no  traditions 
of  pedagogic  experiences,  neither  in  a  school  nor  in  a  city.  How  different  in  Ger- 
many !  What  an  abundance  of  traditions  and  pedagogical  experiences  are  collected 
in  a  normal  school  one  hundred  years  old!  In  America  hasty  experiments  replace 
the  slow  growth  in  Germany.  The  new  principal,  the  new  member  of  the  school 
hoard,  and  the  new  administration,  are  too  impatient  to  carry  out  their  political  and 
moral  views  and  ideas  during  their  term  of  service.  No  one  has  time  to  finish  his 
work,  for  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  may  be  engaged  in  it ;  but  everybody  experi- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  this  constant  changing  is  an  advantage  to  education; 
nowhere  outside  of  America  are  now  ideas  more  easily  brought  to  light  and  put 
into  practice.  In  Germany  and  other  European  States  a  whole  life  must  be  devoted 
to  carrying  out  a  single  wholesome  idea.  In  America  any  capable  man  soon  finds  a 
city,  a  school,  or  an  endowed  institution  that  permits  him  to  realize  his  pedagogical 
idea. 

To  merely  touch  the  question  of  normal  training  of  teachers  in  a  word,  Americans 
themselves  best  know  that,  on  the  average,  it  is  still  inadequate.  The  minority  of 
teachers  are  educated  at  normal  schools.  The  ever  changing  board,  the  superintend- 
ent, or  occasionally  a  lower  official,  often  influenced  by  politics,  decides  upon  a 
teacher's  capacity.  A  definite  educational  policy  is  not  prescribed,  and  there  is 
no  uniform  examination.    Every  city  or  county  is  at  liberty  to  determine  its  own 
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standard,  be  i«,  bifeli  or  low.  A  preparatiou  in  pedagogics  for  the  profeasion  ia 
almost  entirely  wanting;  in  fat  t^  tho  princix^lo  Las  been  enunciated  that  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  need  not  know  more  than  ho  must  teach,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  his  text-book  is  sufficient.  Primary  school  teachers  often  have  not  studied 
beyond  the  grammar  school;  sometimes  they  oven  speak  faulty  English. 

I  very  well  know  that  America  has  excellent  institutions  and  brilliant  teachers, 
bnt  wo  must  not  look  only  at  the  flower  so  willingly  held  out  to  us.  We  must  not 
limit  ourselves  to  cities  renowned  for  their  scl  ools ;  wo  must  ask  how  matters  aro  in 
general.  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  very  competent  American  school-teacher, 
the  work  done  in  normal  schools  does  not  compare  with  that  of  a  Gorman  seminary. 
Pedagogically  and  scientifically  restricted,  the  teacL3r  naturally  becomes  dependent. 
The  principal  and  inspector  instruct  him  weekly  and  even  daily,  prescribing  the 
daily  lessons  in  every  detail.  Thus  the  opinion  gains  credence  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  school  aro  attributable  to  the  board  and  insi.ectors,  and  not  to  the 
teachers.     Teachers  must  first  bo  prepared. 

There  is  no  professional  body  of  teachers  with  determinative  power,  no  faculty 
meetings  that  have  decisive  disciplinary  and  other  powers.  In  many  cities  the 
teacher  is  a  poor  day-laborer  who  earns  his  bread  in  sorrow  and  /ear  of  the  Damo< 
clcs  sword  of  loss  of  position  which  hangs  over  his  head.  In  the  whole  country 
there  is  no  i»rofessiou  of  teaching  which  rests  on  an  average  uniform  education,  the 
consciousness  of  professional  work  and  its  magnitude;  the  nation,  as  saeh,  does  not 
recognize  it.  Teachers  have  no  representative  corporation;  what  ve  hear  of  tho 
national  association  of  teachers  and  tho  great  congresses  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  efforts  emanating  from  secondary  and  higher  schools,  in  which  only  princi- 
pals, inspectors,  etc.,  participate.  This  deficient  professional  preparation  of  the 
public  school  teacher  is,  next  to  political  influence,  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the 
whole  American  school  system.  It  is  evident  that  the  achievements  of  even  a 
highly  gifted  people  must  fall  below  a  high  standard  under  such  a  rdgime. 

Tho  schools  in  tho  cities  aro  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  education, 
appointed  according  to  tho  city  statutes,  either  directly  by  popnlar  election  or  indi- 
rectly by  tho  mayor  or  judges,  these  personages  being  considered  less  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  party  prejudice.  The  members  of  tho  board  also  may  be  appointed 
by  individual  magistrates.  *►  •  •  The  best  arrangement  seems  to  be  found  in 
cities,  like  Indianapolis,  where  the  mayor  appoints  the  board  of  education  that 
elects  a  superintendent,  and  in  large  cities,  his  assistants.  Tho  entiro  work  of  the 
school  falls  upon  them;  they  aro  often  professors,  but  just  as  often  men  who  have 
practiced  other  vocations.  Tho  chief  superintendent  in  Chicago  was  formerly  a 
lawyer.  Dr.  Lane,  a  very  capable  man,  and  specially  enthusiastic  in  educational 
work.  "^ 

Good  school  inspectors  or  superintendents  do  not  stay  long  iu  ouo  position.  In 
tho  first  place,  they  aro  iiolitically  dependent;  secondly,  larger  salaries  and  other 
greater  inducements  draw  them  from  ono  city  to  another.  In  many  cities  the  gen- 
oral  condition  of  schools  and  their  administration  is  in  a  transition  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  pedagogic  tradition  or  habits  of  administration  can  bo  formed 
in  the  schools.     *     »     • 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  tho  pecuniary  circumstances  of  American  teach- 
ers. The  entiro  school  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a  population  in 
1892  approximating  1,614,000,  amounted  to  $4,015,000,  or  16,800,000  marks.  Two  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  considerably  more  than  one-half,  was  appropriated  for  sala- 
ries. Salaries  of  principals  of  grammar  schools  aro  divided  into  groups  proiK)rtiou- 
ato  to  tho  number  of  classes  and  pupils  in  their  schools  and  tho  amount  of  work  to 
bo  done.  Tho  first  group  of  principals  of  grammar  schools  receive  $1,050  the  first 
year  and  tho  salary  increases  every  year  until  it  amounts  to  $1,200.  Tho  second 
group  ranges  from  $1,200  to  $1,400,  tho  third  group  from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  and  the 
highest  group  IVom  $2,300  to  $2,500. 
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Principals  of  primary  schools  begin  witli  $1,050  and  never  receive  more  than 
$1,600.  In  a  city  like  Chicago,  iivhcro  a  workingman  receives  on  an  average  of  $2  a 
day,  men  and  women  teachers  in  primary  schools  begin  with  $400,  or  1,620  marks, 
for  the  first  year.  The  second  year  they  receive  $475;  the  third,  $575;  the  fonrth^ 
$650;  the  fifth,  $700;  the  sixth  and  the  following  years,  $775;  i.  e.,  teachers  can  • 
receive  as  high  as  3,250  marks — a  proportionately  small  snra  considering  the  neces- 
sity of  the  position,  with  no  pension,  no  provision  for  widows,  etc.,  attached. 
Teachers  in  grammar  schools  aro  somewhat  better  situated  f  they  receive  $450  the 
first  year,  then  $525,  increasing  in  eight  years  to  $800,  or  abont  3,350  marks.  Sub- 
stittites  receive  $1.50  a  day,  after  they  have  been  tried  six  months.  The  so-called 
school  cadets— pupil  teachers  in  fact,  whose  employment  was  a  necessity  in  years 
past  in  Prussia— also  receive  75  cents  a  day  for  their  work,  which  they  perform  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  regular  teacher.  When  wo  compare  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  mark  and  a  dollar,  we  understand  that  small  salaries  aro  the  reason 
the  teaelier's  profession  receives  so  few  accessions. 

Two  years  ago,  after  a  number  of  contradictory  views  and  opinions  had  been 
expressed  on  the  school  system  of  the  United  States,  a  popular  New  York  magazine, 
The  Forum,  instituted  inquiries  on  its  own  account.  Dr.  Rice,  who  had  studied 
under  Professor  Rein  in  Jena,  and  acquainted  himself  with  educational  matters  in 
America,  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  larger  cities  in  order  to  investigate  their  sys- 
tem, administration,  and  educational  conditions.  He  visited  36  cities  of  the  Union. 
Every  city  considers  its  schools  and  school  buildings  the  best.  It  is  an  excellent 
arrangemeut  that  anyone  professionally  interested  can  unceremoniously  enter  Ameri- 
can schools  at  any  time.  ''We  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  are  always  ready  to 
lenm  from  you,"  was  said  to  me. 

Dr.  Rice's  tour  of  inspection  resulted  in  a  book  on  the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States  in  1893.  It  contains  a  most  unbiased  and  exact  representation  of  the 
conditions  of  certain  schools,  together  with  their  administration,  as  he  observed  them. 
The  cities  are  mentioned,  but  not  the  names  of  the  schools  and  teachers.  It  is  an 
exe^ent  book,  containing  everything  that  the  author  himself  saw  and  experienced. 
And  we  must  remember  that  he  is  a  modem  educator  of  the  Herbartian  school,  ouot 
of  the  numerous  younger  American  men  who  passionately  and  zealously  apply  psy- 
chological principles  to  education. 

The  publication  of  his  book  caused  an  unpleasant  excitemeut,  becauso  he  laid  his 
finger  on  many  an  open  wound.  Wo  know  thrft  America  in  edncation,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  is  a  land  of  contradictions;  the  very  latest  psychological  methods  are 
practiced  together  with  the  most  antediluvian  methods.  At  present  two  pedagog- 
ical currents  axe  opposing  each  other  in  American  public  schools;  the  old  so-called 
"drill  method/^  based  upon  very  meager  but  fixed  knowledge  acquired  by  strict 
discipline  and  persistent  cramming,  and  the  now  psychological  method,  which,  based 
OB  a  thorough  understanding  of  a  child's  mind,  begins  with  its  first  ideas,  and  con- 
tinues to  add  others  with  the  purpose  of  developing  a  harmonious  education  of  the 
whole  being,  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual. 

Even  though  the  new  current  has  added  manual  training,  hygiene,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  civil  government  to  the  curriculum  of  study,  and  improved  the  scientific 
course;  even  though  it  advocates  mild  instead  of  harsh  measures  in  dealing  with 
pupils,  still  it  can  not  bo  said  that  the  old  method  is  entirely  without  justification. 
We  can  n«»t  altogether  condemn  those  who  think  that  Americans  need  a  difi'erent 
kind  of  school.     I  most  assuredly  lean  to  the  newer  methods. 

Di.  Rice  mentions  in  his  book  that  the  worst  public  schools  in  regard  to  method 
and  organization  are  those  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  It  is  surprising  that  Boston  should  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Keue  Lehrerzeitung  of  July,  1893,  Marcus  Fuchs  describes  the  Boston  school 
system  as  being  excellent;  but  I  missed  a  thorough  statement  on  elementary  educa- 
tion m  that  article  which  would  support  the  praise  bestowed.  What  Eh*.  Rice  says  in 
regard  to  the  location  and  sanitary  conditions  of  certain  schools  in  the  far-famed  city 
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of  Boston  is,  in  truth,  astonisUingly  bad.  However  good  tbe  secondary  and  gram- 
mar schools  are,  improvement  seems  wanted  in  the  elementary  schools.  Washing- 
ton, Springfield,  and  Quincy  form  a  better  group.  The  last  mentioned  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  kind  of  American  Mecca  for  educational  pilgrims.  (A  nnmber  of  years 
ago  I  first  learned,  from  an  American  teacher  of  the  Quincy  method,  concentration  of 
iustruction  in  certain  studies.)  Under  the  now  administration,  however,  its  schools 
seem  to  have  retrograded.  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  particularly  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  possess  tbe  best  public  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Rico.  In  Indianapolis 
the  good  conditions  of  public  schools  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  mayor  appoints 
the  school  board,  that  the  sensible  action  of  the  citizens  is  not  influenced  by  politics, 
and  that  good  teachers  are  introduced  from  other  cities.  Laporte  is  a  small  city  in 
Indiana  with  only  40  teachers;  but  a  famous  educator  is  superintendent  here.  The 
naine  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  is  conspicuous  in  congresses  and  the  educational  press. 
The  excellencies  of  the  schools  at  Laporte  are  very  great,  particularly  in  natural 
history,  drawing,  and  English.  They  showed  it  at  the  World's  Fair  and  they  are 
excellent  at  home. 

The  best  normal  school  is  probably  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  Englewood, 
near  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Parker.  Next  to  this  normal  institute 
the  College  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  in  New  York,  deserves  mention.  I  recom- 
meud  this  book  of  Dr.  Rice  to  all  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  American 
methods  of  teaching.  Almost  incredible  instances  are  cited.  For  instance,  an  Amer- 
ican teacher  in  teaching  geography  asks :  **  What  senses  are  brought  into  action  dur- 
ing the  geography  lesson  ?"  1  he  children  answer :  *•  Hearing,  for  the  teacher  speaks ; 
sight,  for  we  look  on  the  map;  touchj  for  we  point  with  our  finger  to  the  things.'' 
Teacher;  ''We  will  close  our  atlas;  how  many  senses  do  you  make  use  of  now?" 
Answer :  ''Hearing,"  etc.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  geography  lesson !  Here  is 
another  example.  A  class  in  the  second  grade  is  to  read  a  short  piece,  and  the 
teacher  having  run  aground  on  a  method,  says  to  herself:  "In  reading  we  must 
enunciate  clearly  and  with  expression."  As  a  preparatory  exercise  for  distinct 
enunciation  all  the  children  must  begin  by  practicing  the  vowels  aloud,  with  tbe 
proper  position  of  the  vocal  organs.  Furthermore,  the  tongue  must  be  relaxed,  so 
the  50  children  stretch  out  their  tongues,  and  move  them  to  the  teacher's  beating 
time.  Thereupon  the  teacher  says:  "You  have  done  that  very  well;  now  we  shall 
practice  expression.  Heads  back !"  All  the  50  children  throw  their  heads  far  back. 
Teacher:  "Now  say,  'I  am  proud,  for  I  know  who  I  am.'"  The  children  do  as  they 
are  told.  Teacher:  "Heads  on  the  left  shoulder!  Look  upward!  Speech:  *How 
beautiful  that  is ! ' "  (Expression  of  astonishment. )  "  Heads  on  the  right  shoalder ! 
'Do  you  think  you  can  mock  met'  Heads  down!  'All  my  money  is  gone!'" 
Imagine  a  whole  class  saying,  "All  my  money  is  gone,"  to  practice  the  expression 
of  sorrow.  Finally,  a  few  other  exercises  to  express  increasing  pleasure.  Teacher : 
"Children,  pay  strict  attention!  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  receive  an 
orange  nowf"  All  smile.  "If  you  had  a  banana?"  Broader  smiles.  "If  you 
were  to  get  a  piece  of  candy  ?"  Laughter.  "  But  ice  cream  ?"  Shouts  of  langhter. 
"So,"  says  the  teacher,  "now  the  class  is  prepared  to  read  the  pieca."  Of  course 
the  children  read  with  expression;  that  is  to  say,  every  child  in  the  worst  possible 
manner  of  mimicry  reads  the  story  in  which  Katie  says  to  Molly:  "Be  very  good 
while  I  am  gone,  and  do  not  get  into  mischief." 

Such  are  two  of  the  numberless  examples  cited  by  an  impartial  man,  who  con  have 
no  interest  in  defaming  the  schools  of  his  country,  but  who  is  honest  enough  to  say, 
in  the  face  of  local  patriotism,  how  matters  stand.  In  Chicago  this  publication 
awakened  painful  surprise. 

Of  course,  he  mentions  other  and  excellent  achievements  fonnd  in  Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis,  and  Laporte,  and  specially  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  in 
self-observation,  drawing  from  nature,  and  illustrating  what  he  has  learned.  For 
instance,  the  pupil  reads  aloud,  and  writes  on  any  subject  of  natural  science;  and 
writing  a  composition,  illostrating  it  neatly. 
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I  must  break  off  here.  To  what  cod  elusion 'do  we  come?  America,  tbroGgbout, 
shows  itself  to  bo  a  young,  unfinished  country,  with  pOAver,  strong  will,  and  great 
aspirations,  a  country  of  irreconcilable  contradictions  in  which  inexplicable  things 
are  toHsing  about,  but  a  country  which  is  united  with  the  best  possible  spirit,  and  is 
free  and  open  to  every  new  thought.  Still,  I  believe  that  we  Germans  have  no  reason 
to  bo  envious  of  the  school  system  of  America. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  RESULTS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
By  Prof.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  of  Berlin. 

THIRD    LECTUKE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Allow  me  to  remark,  byAvay  of  introduction,  that  yoiir 
honored  president  selected  a  subject  for  me  to  discuss  which  is  so  extensive  that 
when  I  received  the  announcement  I  was  frightened.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  enough 
material  gathered  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  as  announced :  *'  Report  on  the  exhibit 
of  the  results  of  manual  traiuiug  in  all  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world."  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  cousult  my  notebook  and  draw  upon  my  memory  for  what  I  saw 
in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  in  order  to  offer  a  report  on  the  present  status  and 
the  methods  of  manual  training  in  some  countries.  I  shall  supplement  it  by  a 
statement  of  what  I  witnessed  myself  in  American  schools. 

When  the  minister  of  public  instruction  planned  the  great  German  educational 
exhibit  the  question  arose,  ''  Shall  manual  training  be  included  f'  But  after  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  this  branch  of  educational  work  is  not  a  legal  part  of  school 
education  in  Prussia,  that  it  is  not  a  regular  branch  of  study,  but  is  left  to  private 
initiative,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  it  out,  as  had  been  done  with  the  kindergarten 
display.  Still,  it  seemed  desirable  to  show  to  the  Americans  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  this  branch,  for  they  would  be  apt  to  presume  that  he  who  fails  to  exhibit 
either  has  nothing  to  exhibit  or  shuns  competition,  his  achievements  being  inferior. 
Hence  it  was  determined  to  exhibit  merely  in  a  few  groups  what  is  done  in  this 
direction  in  Germany.  Your  president,  Mr.  von  Schenkendorff,  was  able,  in  his  usual 
energetic  way  of  acting,  to  collect  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  results  of  manual  training  for  Chicago.  Several  of  you  saw  it  last  February, 
when  it  was  exposed  to  view  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  There  it  occupied  two 
halls.  It  wa6  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  obtain  as  much  room  in  Chicago  as 
that  for  only  one  branch  of  our  exhibit,  hence  a  selection  was  made.  From  the 
Berlin  and  Gorlitz  workshops  for  pupils  we  selected  a  number  of  objects  of  pupils' 
work  in  paper,  pasteboard,  wood,  wood  carving  and  joiner  work,  which  illustrated 
the  conrse  of  instruction  and  the  aims  to  bo  reached.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was 
impossible  to  take  with  us  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  the  normal  school 
for  manual  training  teachers  in  Leipzig,  which  was  designed  to  show  the  assistanco 
manual  training  can  render  the  regular  school  instruction;  but  finally  we  made  a 
judicious  selection  from  this  collection. 

In  Chicago  this  exhibit  found  room  in  a  very  suitable  place  in  the  passage  between 
the  galleries  occupied  by  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  There  we  spread  the 
work  on  three  enormously  large  tables  in  eight  glass-covered  cases,  where  they 
were  kept  safe  from  dust  and  moisture  during  the  entire  summer.  The  objects  were 
systematically  arranged  and  marked  by  English  and  German  labels.  It  was  not 
possible  to  place  everything  side  by  side,  hence  we  had  to  arrange  them  in  several 
tiers,  one  above  the  other.  We  supplemented  the  actual  work  by  abundant  techni- 
cal literature,  annual  reports,  programmes,  etc.  Adjoining  these  tables  was  the 
exhibit  of  the  Realschule  in  Bockenhcim  that  had  been  admitted  by  permission  from 
the  minister  of  instruction.  It  contained  photographs  of  the  shops  and  specimens 
of  joiner  and  pasteboard  work.    This  collection  received  also  an  award. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  had  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  manual  training  on 
exhibition,  for  as  the  first  question  was  invariably,  '^  Where  is  the  Avritten  work  of 
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yonr  olementary  schools  f  tbo  socond  invariably  followed,  '*  Wbero  is  your  manual 
traiiiinjj  work?"  That  proved  that  much  attention  is  bestowed  in  America  npon 
this  subject,  and  that  in  America  tho  custom  is  still  iu  vogue  to  look  irpon  Germany 
as  the  leader  in  educational  movements.  Other  questions  were  asked,  such  as  **l8 
manual  training  generally  introduced!*'  **  How  many  schools  do  not  give  manual 
training?"  "  Is  manual  training  obligatory  iu  the  elementary  schools f"  **At  what 
age  is  it  begun?"  ''What  is  tho  course,  tho  cud  t«>  be  attained,  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  it?  "  *'  Do  the  communities  furnish  tools,  apparatus,  and  material 
free  of  cost?'  In  America  the  expenditure  for  this  branch  is  borne  by  the  eom- 
muuity,  though  it  is  not  largo  us  yet.  Where  manual  training  is  introduced  the 
authorities  furnish  everything  needful — shops,  tools,  and  materials. 

Tho  opinion  of  American  educators  of  our  manual  training  exhibit  was,  on  an 
average,  very  favorable.  Wo  were  told  that  tho  German  course  of  instruction  w.is 
methodically  clear,  the  work  on  exhibition  very  good,  carefully  and  tastefidly 
executed.  Tho  Americans  do  not  <vork  as  neatly  and  elegantly.  They  do  plain 
work,  as  is  seen  in  their  machines.  Where  Frenchmen  and  Germans  build  iu  fine, 
ornate  lines,  the  Americans  build  on  a  large  scale,  strong  and  as  simple  as  i)Ossiblc. 
This  tendency  to  quick  and  simple  production,  Avhich  does  not  i)ermit  tho  objects  to 
api>oar  elegant  like  ours,  was  noticed  everywhere.  Our  wood  carving  (tho  so-called 
scallop-cut  design)  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  beholders,  iu  view  of  the 
early  nge  of  tho  pupils  who  had  made  it.  The  taste,  the  sense  of  beauty,  in  the 
combination  of  models  and  their  execution,  was  very  pleasing  to  Americans.  But 
they  missed  larger  work,  especially  that  which  is  immediately  applicable,  as,  for 
instance,  work  oa  a  wagon  that  needs  repairing;  work  such  as  a  farmer  would  npe<l 
to  perform  whose  plow  is  broken,  or  work  done  in  tho  house  in  repairing  broken 
furniture.  Tho  American  training,  especially  in  agricultural  colleges  in  the  Central 
States,  is  intended  to  a  certain  extent  to  enable  farmers  to  repair  their  agricultural 
implements  and  to  use  tho  saw,  plane,  and  forging  hammer. 

Our  work  was  i)rai8ed  for  its  underlying  sj'stematic  course,  its  clear  methodu'al 
treatment,  and  its  artistic  execution.  Another  dil^'crcnco  between  Cicrman  and 
American  manual  training  was  observed  iu  this,  that  tho  American  boys  arc  fur- 
nished half-fmished  material  prepared  by  tho  machine;  Americans  deem  it  waste  of 
labor  to  do  by  hand  what  may  be  done  by  machines.  Hand  Avork  is  confine<l  to  that 
which  can  not  bo  done  by  machines.  This  naturally  gives  to  manual  labor  a  higher 
value;  it  is  ennobled  when  removed  from  the  mere  nuM-hanieal  ]»art,  and  is  conse- 
quently better  paid  for. 

In  my  notebook,  under  date  of  May  28,  I  tind  a  memorandum  of  a  visit  to  our 
exhibit  by  a  Brooklyn  expert  who  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  such  artistic 
pupils'  work.  His  countrymen  were  not  deficient  in  well-defined  methods,  but 
they  experimented  too  much.  '*  It  is  true,"  ho  said,  ''  that  manual  training  is  intro- 
duced in  many  cities,  but  their  results  are  chiefly  used  for  show  purposes.*'  So,  you 
see,  we  may  claim  to  have  met  with  success;  but  it  is  my  personal  impression  that 
tho  good  opinions  of  our  German  manual  training  work  are  too  favorable,  and  I 
arrived  at  that  conviction  when  I  saw  what  other  nations  had  accomplished. 
That  our  pupils'  work  was  considered  characteristic  is  i>roved  by  tho  fact  that  the 
exhibit  of  tho  Society  for  Manual  Training  was  one  of  tho  first  objects  purchased 
by  tho  Americans.  Professor  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  bought  it  for  the  school 
museum  of  that  city;  also  tho  literature  belonging  to  it  was  bought.  In  Philadel- 
phia our  small  exhibit  is  to  receive  a  place  side  by  sIjIo  with  the  .Tapanese,  Russian, 
and  P'rcnch  work. 

Before  I  turn  to  tho  exhibit  of  pupils*  manual  work  from  American  and  other 
States,  I  desire  to  touch  upon  questions  such  as  **  What  is  the  natural  talent  of  the 
Americans  for  such  work  ?  What  is  their  system  .'  What  circumstances  have  essen- 
tially aided  in  developing  manual  training  ?  "  An  Knglishman,  Mr.  Mather,  of  Man- 
€be«ter,  says  in  his  report  on  technical  education  iu  tho  Tuited  States.  "AH  Ameri' 
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cans  bavo  more  or  less  talent  for  maiinal  labor;  this  is  a  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  race." 
During  tbo  colonial  period,  or  at  tbo  beginning  of  tbe  settlement  of  the  extensive 
West,  tboy  lived  far  apart,  not  together  in  cities  and  villages,  hence  they  were 
obliged  to  perform  all  kinds  of  labor  themselves.  In  consequence  of  the  habit  of 
self-activity  manaal  Tvork  and  skill  have  always  been  held  in  higher  estimation, 
generally,  than  in  Europe.  A  second  reason  is  that  the  entire  school  system  is 
crganized  essentially  upon  practical  principles.  It  aims  at  that  which  is  applicable  i 
in  life,  or  immediately  nseful.  Such  things  the  American  understands  first  of  all. 
Mamial  training  has  not  been  engrafted  upon  the  schools,  but  is  considered  a  useful 
and  naturally  grown  branch  of  education.  The  educational  and  ethical  side  of  the 
question  is  taken  into  consideration  afterwards. 

Tb€  large  American  educational  journals  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  subject  and 
discuss  it  freely.  Thus  in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  1893,  for  instance,  we  find  a 
series  of  articles  on  joinery,  and  other  comprehensive  presentations  of  certain  parts 
of  manaal  training,  with  exact  illustrations.  When  at  first  teachers  were  wanting 
for  this  iustruction  the  authorities  helped  themselves  in  other  ways  by  employing 
artisans.  The  American  looks  sharply  about  himself  in  this  world,  and  whenever 
he  finds  anything  good  he  tries  to  acquire  and  develop  it.  Hence  he  is  ever  ready  to 
make  educational  experiments.  During  tho  last  ten  years  manual  training  has  grad- 
ually entered  tho  public  graded  schools  and  progressed  rapidly. 

Two  currents  are  noticeable  in  American  manaal  training.  Tho  first  follows  the 
principle  that  manual  training  should  be  a  part  of  every  division  of  education  begin- 
ning with  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  forms  in  America  tho  basis  of  the 
entire  public  school  system,  and  is  closely  linked  with  the  ideas  of  Frocbel.  The 
name  of  Froebel  is  nowhere  pronounced  as  often  as  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Atlantic. 
Starting  from  Froebel's  idea  of  occupation,  games,  manual  work  in  paper  folding, 
stick  laying,  modeling,  etc.,  begin  in  numerous  kindergartens.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  American  school  that  modeling  is  began  with  very  young  children;  first, 
sand  is  need,  then  clay,  and  it  is  continued  side  by  side  Avith  iustruction  in  drawing 
through  all  the  grades,  and  considered  as  necessary  and  important  as  instruction  in 
scientific  subjects.  The  entire  instruction  in  manual  work  is  facilitated  and  brought 
into  organic  connection  with  the  other  school  work,  by  teaching  drawing  from  tho 
lowest  grade  upward  throughout  the  course.  Wo  often  find  it  said:  Drawing  is  as 
necessary  to  a  human  being  as  writing;  an  educated  man  can  not  do  without  skill  in 
drawing  any  more  than  without  skill  in  writing.  The  ability  to  expose  one's  thoughts 
in  writing  is  not  sufficient.  Tho  papU  must  be  educated  to  describe,  sketch,  model, 
and  paint  an  object  only  if  he  is  able  to  present  it  correctly ;  thus  can  he  be  said  to 
have  comprehended  it  fully.  This  connects  the  manual  work  organically  with  tho 
other  school  work.  In  tho  higher  classes  we  find  wood  carving,  joinery,  and  light 
metal  work  that  can  be  performed  without  tho  use  of  fire.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  in  many  schools  simple  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics  is  made  by  the 
pnpila  themselves  under  direction  of  tho  teacher.  The  American  school  has  little  or 
no  nse  for  our  scientific  and  often  very  complicated  appliances. 

At  present  all  large  cities  in  the  United  States  have  one  or  more  public  schools  in 
wbicb  manual  training  is  given  in  a  course  of  four  to  eight  years.  This  is  made  an 
integral  branch  of  study  and  occupies  from  two  to  four  hours  a  week.  The  most 
extended  observations  concerning  manual  training  seem  to  have  been  made  in  New 
York .  Tho  views  entertained  and  the  experience  gained  in  that  State  go  to  prove  that 
children  who  are  deficient  iu  literary  skill,  and  who  are  weak  in  language  studies,  are 
generally  found  more  talented  iu  manual  skill.  Taleut  for  mathematics,  physics,  and 
other  natural  sciences  is  generally  coupled  with  manual  dexterity.  Dr.  Adler,  in 
New  York,  writes :  "  Boys  who  were  considered  stupid,  and  at  last  believe  it  them- 
selves, were  soon  found  to  be  tho  first  iu  manual  skill  in  the  workshop  and  in  scien- 
tific instruction  that  required  observation.  They  regained  the  respect  of  their 
fellow-students;  and  tho  success  they  achieve  in  manual  training  gives  thorn  back 
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their  self-respect,  aud  spurs  them  on  to  do  greater  things.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  manual  trainiug  Bhould  be  made  a  part  of  all  school  instrnction.  It 
develops  the  mind  of  many  a  child  that  can  learn  but  poorly  from  books."  He  also 
claims  to  have  noticed  that  manual  work  essentially  aids  the  progress  made  in  draw- 
ing and  geometry;  that  relations  of  space,  observed  by  both  eye  and  hand  simulta- 
neously, become  clearer  and  more  exactly  understood. 

The  second  current  noticeable  in  the  manual  training  movement  in  America  is  to 
make  manual  work  an  essential  part  of  secondary  education.  The  high  school  (cor- 
responding in  a  measure  to  our  secondary  schools)  should,  it  is  claimed,  exhibit  not 
only  as  heretofore  a  bifurcation,  but  a  trifurcation.  As  is  done  in  France,  the  stu- 
dent when  entering  the  high  school  elects  his  course  of  studying,  either  the  scien- 
tific or  classical  course.  Now,  the  reformere  intend  to  institute  a  third  branch  or 
course,  the  so-called  manual  training  high  school.  In  these  schools  the  thirty  hours 
of  work  per  week  should  bo  so  divided  im  to  give  ten  to  uianual  training  in  shops 
and  five  to  drawing.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  school  is  not  to  bo  a  trade  school,  but 
the  manual  trainiiig  itofters  shall,  iu  the  widest  acceptance  of  the  term,  bo  the  basis 
of  general  education,  including  English,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  I 
shall,  in  the  coarse  of  my  remarks,  return  to  this  subject. 

The  general  movement  in  introducing  manual  trainiug  in  the  schools  has  become  a 
very  strong  one.  It  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  large  cities;  in  Boston  and  New  York 
it  nmy  be  said  to  have  become  fashionable.  In  New  York  the  opposition  in  the  press 
and  the  i^ublic  was  at  iirst  very  vigorous.  Modeling  in  clay  was  said  to  be  condu- 
cive to  transmitting  skin  diseases;  that  standing  at  the  workbench  would  cause 
crooked  legs;  the  boys  would  not  grow  up  straight;  they  would  be  educated  to  be 
artisans,  a  thing  that  was  not  desired.  In  New  York,  manual  training  was  intro- 
duced in  five  city  schools  in  1888.  The  pupils  who  desired  to  take  part  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  1893  the  city  had  500  teachers  for  the  manual  trainiug  of  22,000  pupils 
who  learned  manual  work.  This  number  is  not  so  great  wlien  you  consider  that 
girls  who  learn  needlework  and  cookery  are  not  counted  iu.  But  in  some  schools 
the  boys,  too,  learn  cooking,  no  difference  being  made  in  regard  to  the  sex  of  pupils. 
Think  of  the  increase:  500  teachers  and  22,000  pupils  in  six  years.  New  York  has 
now  in  the  large  college  for  the  training  of  teachers  an  institution  where  teachers 
are  i)ractically  prepared  for  giving  manual  training.  I  haA'e  already  mentioned  the 
fact  that  in  the  models  of  work  furnished  in  the  American  manual  training  schools 
a  lack  in  artistic  taste  is  noticeable. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  exhibits  of  manual  training  from  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union.  First,  I  shall  mention  what  occurs  to  me  as  having  been 
exhibited  by  the  Atlantic  States,  then  by  the  South  and  Central  States,  in  which 
manual  skill  is  fostered.  I  found  good  ironwork  from  Baltimore;  woodwork  from 
the  negro  school  in  that  city;  wood  and  iron  work  from  the  manual  training  school ; 
among  the  specimens  on  exhibit  some  machines  built  by  students-  and  apparatus 
were  used  in  instrnction  in  physics.  Louisville  exhibits  excellent  woodwork,  both 
of  wheelwrights  and  joiners.  Then  the  three  cities  iu  which  the  public  schools  are 
said  to  be  the  best:  the  sister  cities  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Indianapolis,  and 
Laporte,  which,  according  to  the  Swedish  system,  had  furnished  a  very  good  exhibit 
of  pasteboard  work,  wood  carving,  and  ironwork.  From  the  more  Western  States 
remarkably  good  work  was  sent  from  Nebraska  (Omaha)  and  Washington  (Tacoma 
and  Spokane). 

The  Central  and  Southern  States  also  exhibited  mannal  work  of  pupils,  and  it 
was  very  obvious  that  objects  and  materials  changed  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  From  Mexico,  the  city  of  Pnebla  sent  boys'  work  which  was  made  of 
onyx,  a  semiprecious  stone.  Argentine  nndoubtedly  had  the  best  exhibit  of  all  the 
States  in  South  America,  only  it  was  placed  in  a  dark  comer  and  was  not  seen  by 
many.  That  collection  showed  excellent  work  in  leather  and  other  saddler's  work, 
also  joiner's  work.  This  work  was  a  specimen  of  what  a  country  needs  in  which 
agricnlture  and  stock  raising  is  carried  on. 
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JapaQ  Lad  funiishi'd  nu  exhibit  iu  AvbicU  ono  could  sco  that,  tliougli  the  nation 
bs8  developed  in  a  peculiar  and  characterhitic  Tray,  it  is  imitating  Europe.  The 
intlnence  of  Europe  has  become  very  strong.  I  saw  very  excellent  needlework  and 
beautiful  woodwork  made  in  boys*  schools  in  Japan,  after  drawings  from  nature  in 
Japanese  fashion.  Of  the  Australian  States,  New  South  Wales  furnished  charac- 
teristic work — that  is,  a  collection  of  work  in  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  simple 
garments  such  as  are  nsed  on  the  farm. 

Lastly,  I  may  mention  the  most  remarkable  points  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
exhibits.  The  French  exhibit  was  small  but  very  well  selected.  I  received  the 
impression  that  France  has  become  our  closest  competitor  in  education  generally, 
and  especially  in  the  elementary  schools.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is 
vastly  superior  to  us  in  manual  training.  In  America  public  opinion  begins  to 
change.  French  schools  arc  thought  by  some  to  bo  superior  to  ours.  '  A  distin- 
guished American  educator,  Dr.  Monroe,  expressed  this  view  without  reserve,  say- 
ing: "The  now  ideas  iu  education  at  present  come  more  from  France  than  from 
(Germany;  we  must  turn  to  Franco  to  become  imbued  with  the- spirit  of  modem 
times;  it  is  from  there  we  get  new  suggestions  and  ideas.'^ 

There  was  no  dissenting  voice  in  regard  to  drawing.  In  drawing  the  "  ficoles 
secondaires ''  of  France  are  superior  to  all  other  schools.  It  is  significant  that  the 
drawings  made  there  are  much  larger  than  with  us;  so  are  the  models.  Caps  of 
columns  for  instance,  were  drawn  nearly  of  natural  size.  The  best  work  was  sent 
by  the  city  of  Poitiers.  The  city  of  Paris  had  its  own  exhibit  of  manual  training 
in  the  state  pavilion  of  France.  This  exhibit  proved  conclusively  what  a  happy 
thing  the  French  Government  had  done  when  it  organically  connected  manual 
training  and  the  continuation  schools  with  the  people^s  or  elementary  schools.  It 
thus  enables  the  pupils  to  follow  their  own  individual  talent  in  selecting  suitable 
professions  and  occupations. 

As  to  Russia,  the  Americans  said :  ''  In  manual  training  Russia  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  nations."  If  we  take  as  a  criterion  the  great  number  of  schools  in  which 
manual  training  is  oflorcd,  this  praise  is  well  earned.  I  do  not  know  the  Russian 
system  of  public  instruction  from  observation,  hence  I  refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  praise  the  Russian  technique,  especially  the  work 
in  different  kinds  of  wood  and  the  work  of  the  peasant  schools.  Military  uniforms 
made  in  the  orphans'  schools  were  exhibited.  The  girls'  schools,  established  by 
Empress  Maria,  exhibited  remarkably  excellent  needlework.  We  also  saw  work  in 
gold,  engraving  in  silver  and  copper,  not  done  in  special  or  professional  schools,  but 
by  boys  in  manual  training  classes. 

In  Egypt  we  find  instruction  in  manual  work  fashioned  exactly  and  sensibly  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  country.  Side  by  side  with  editions  of  the  Koran 
and  bamboo  penholders,  wo  find  work  in  cedar  wood,  done  in  the  schools  of  Cairo; 
also  the  odd,  inlaid  work  of  mother-of-pearl  and  wood  seen  in  the  Orient,  made  by 
young  boys.  The  schools  of  the  **Allianco  Israelite,"  the  influence  of  which  is  felt 
around  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  had  exhibited  from  the  Jewish  schools  in  Tunis 
work  in  chasing  on  copper,  in  the  style  of  that  country.  England  exhibited  very 
little.  Only  the  school  board  of  London  showed  wood  an  1  pasteboard  work  from 
elementary  schools.  But  that  England  does  not  stand  low  in  the  scale  of  skilled 
workmanship  is  presumed  from  the  fact  that  manual  skill  is  valued  very  highly  in 
England  and  America.  Depreciation  of  manual  labor  as  compared  with  mental 
labor  is  not  found  there ;  manual  labor  is  not  thought  humiliating  to  anyone.  A 
French  observer,  Max  Leclerc,  who  quite  recently  investigated  the  conditions  of 
England,  says  that  in  nearly  all  English  schools,  from  the  elementary  to  the  aristo- 
cratic "public  schools,''  so  called,  manual  training  is  offered;  and  he  then  points  to 
the  efiormous  importance  this  instruction  must  have  for  the  progress  in  technical 
and  industrial  pursuits. 
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DuriDg  tho  Exposition  in  Chicago  congresses  of  education  were  Leld  from  July  17 
to  24,  witli  more  than  120  sessions.  Among  these  congresses  was  a  department 
dcvoteil  to  manual  training,  skillfully  connected  with  that  of  art  education  of  the 
young.  The  department  held  12  sessions,  3  of  which  were  in  connection  with  the 
kindergarten  congress.  They  were  well  attended,  and  tho  interest  evinced  in  the 
suhject  of  manual  training  was  intense.  From  the  great  numhcr  of  papers  read  I 
mention  merely  the  most  important :  (1)  Professor  Richards,  from  the  Pratt  Institute, 
in  Brooklyn,  spoke  on  '*Tho  educational  ohject  of  ilrawing  and  manual  training;" 
(2)  Prebident  Walter  Hervcy,  of  tho  College  for  tho  Training  of  Teachers,  in  New 
York,  spoke  on  ''Manual  training  in  the  American  system  of  schools''  (this  college 
has  a  special  department  fur  the  training  of  manual  training  teachers);  (3)  Dr. 
Emil  llirsch,  of  Chicago,  on  '*Tho  ethical  side  of  manual  training;"  (4)  Prof. 
Gustav  Torngrcn,  of  Stockholm,  on  "Tho  history  of  tools;"  (.^»)  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of 
tho  Stanford  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  on  ".Spontaneous  drawings  of  children." 
This  lecture  was  made  exceptionally  interesting  by  an  exhibit  of  numerous  chil- 
dren's drawings  found  on  the  walls  and  fences  and  in  exercise  books.  In  them  the 
individuality  of  tho  child*s  soul  in  observation  and  reproduction  of  characteristic 
features  in  form  and  movement  was  illustrated.  (6)  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  of  Chicago, 
spoke  on  "Tho  philosophy  of  tools ; "  (7)  Miss  Mary  T.  Chapin,  of  Boston,  on  "  Deco- 
rating tho  schoolrooms  by  the  pupils  themselves; ''  (8)  Dr.  Leipziger,  of  New  York, 
on  "The  physiology  of  manual  training  in  high  schools:"  (9)  Miss  Dora  Hicks,  of 
Boston,  on  "Color  sense  of  children." 

Permit  me  to  refer  again,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  peculiar  manual  training  school 
in  Chicago.  It  is  called  tho  English  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  Monroo  street.  I  made  my  visit  to  that  school  in  company  with  Privy 
Councilor  Dr.  Bertram.  \Vo  were  both  of  tho  opinion  that  what  wo  there  saw  was 
praiseworthy  and  new.  Tho  school  was  established  bj-  tho  Commercial  Club  in  1883^ 
with  tho  avowed  purx>o6e  of  fostering  manual  skill  as  an  element  of  general  culture 
during  tho  high  school  years  (14  to  18).  In  1890  tho  city  took  chargo  of  the  school, 
numbering  then  about  200  students.  In  tho  northwest  and  southern  portions  of  the 
city  two  moro  such  manual  training  schools  are  being  established.  All  the  expenses^ 
except  a  small  fee  for  materials  used  by  the  pupils,  are  defrayed  by  tho  city.  In- 
struction is  gratuitous.    Tho  course  is  ono  of  three  years. 

Tho  studirs  in  tlio  first  year  are  distributed  as  follows:  Algebra,  4  honrs  a  week; 
zoology  (during  21  weeks),  4  hours  a  week;  botany  (during  16  weeks),  4  hours; 
American  literature,  3  hours;  composition  and  letter  writing,  1  hour;  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  5  hours;  joinery  and  carpentry,  turning,  modeling,  10  hours. 
Information  is  also  given  concerning  wood  as  material  and  as  merchandise. 

In  the  second  year  the  following  course  is  pursued:  Geometry,  3  hours  per  week; 
physics,  3  hours;  universal  history,  3  hours;  English  literature,  2  hours;  comjiosi- 
tion  and  business  forms,  I  hour;  froc-handand  mechanical  drawing,  5  hours;  lessons 
in  tho  workshops,  learning  to  use  tho  tools  in  smithing,  forging,  and  welding.  10 
hours.     Information  is  also  given  concerning  iron  as  material  and  in  commerce. 

In  tho  third  year:  Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra,  3  hours;  constitution  and 
political  economy,  2  hours;  English  classics,  2  hours;  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing,  together  with  free-hand  sketches,  5  hours;  construction  and  the  nso  of 
machines,  10  hours.  Besides,  information  is  given  concerning  machines,  their  his- 
tory, construction,  and  cost.  During  the  second  and  third  years  a  certain  number 
of  optional  studies  are  offered,  for  instance,  German  or  French,  instead  of  English. 

Til  is  high  school  is  like  other  hi^  schools  in  many  respects.  It  graduates  its 
students,  for  instance.  A  second  and  a  third  of  this  kind  of  school  arc  soon  to  be 
opened  in  Chicago;  manual  training  in  them  is  not  to  bo  an  ornamental  branch,  but 
ono  of  tho  essentials.  It  is  to  occupy,  together  with  drawing,  15  of  tho  30  hotfrs  per 
week.  Manual  work  is  not  to  bo  a,  gingerbread  affair,  but  hard,  serious  work,  under 
direction  of  thoroughly  equipped  artisans  and  technical  experts.  It  appears  to  me 
"or  manual  work,  skilled  artisans  and  experts  are  preferred  to  academit*  teachers. 
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Tbe  cnthiiBiasni  of  the  boys  in  this  school  in  their  manual  work  is  quite  ohvions. 
Wo  saw  boys  varying  in  ago  between  15  and  19  ;foar8.  Most  of  them  had  passed 
t4iroogh  tho  first  nine  years  of  tho  primary  and  grammar  school  conrscs,  and  now 
occQpied  most  of  their  time  in  working  in  wood  and  iron  and  in  the  machine  shop. 
Tlicse  young  ]>cople  executed  their  work  zealously  and  skillfully;  theyexibited  a 
fov^ish  pleasure  in  laboring  cspocially  in  tho  smith  shop  at  the  anvil.  Material, 
and  tho  tools  used,  are  precisely  as  they  are  found  in  shops  for  adults,  not  '*iu  min- 
iature.** Quito  a  number  of  these  student>s  enter  commereial  and  other  practical 
occupations,  but  most  of  them  enter  technical  pursuits. 

The  expense  to  tho  city  of  Chicago  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school  is  quite  con- 
siderable. The  site  of  tho  building  represents  a  value  of  $50,000;  the  building  cost 
$27,000;  the  equipment  $1,500.  During  the  year  1891-92  tho  salaries  paid  the 
teachers  alone  amounted  to  $24,865,  or  104,006  marks.  The  costs  per  capita  were  520 
marks  a  year.  Tho  salary  of  tho  principal  is  $2,600  and  that  of  the  teachers  aver- 
ages $1,800. 

The  Americans  have  here,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  demand  for  manual  train- 
ing, developed  a  new  and  x>ecnliar  kind  of  secondary  school  quite  in  harmony  with 
their  pedagogy,  which  places  in  the  foreground  that  which  is  practical  and  imme- 
diately applicable.  Their  watchword  is,  "  To  know  and  to  do,"  that  is  to  say,  "It 
is  well  to  know  something,  but  we  must  also  bo  ablo  to  perform,  that  is,  apply  our 
knowlcilge.'' 

Mr  Constantin  Norrenberg,  librarian  of  tho  University  of  Ivicl,  Gomiany,  came  to 
Chicago  as  tho  representative  of  his  Government  to  act  as  commissioner  of  tho  Ger- 
man library  exhibit.  He  attended  the  international  congress  of  librarians,  and  was 
particularly  active  in  examining  tho  history  and  development  of  the  library  move- 
ment  in  America.  His  report  was  published  in  tho  Centralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswe- 
seu,  vol.  11,  1894,  Leipzig,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal,  since  it  gives  a  brief  but  good 
account  of  the  congress  of  librarians,  and  is  full  of  shrewd  observations  concerning 
tho  American  jMiblic  libraiy .  Mr.  Norrenberg  succeeded  in  establishing  an  exchange 
with  European  libraries,  particularly  university  libraries^  which  will  doubtless  result 
in  enriching  these  institutions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  make  the  public 
documents  of  Europe  available  to  students  of  education,  who  hitherto  have  been 
troubled  in  securing  desirable  matter. 

THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  LIBRARIANS  IX  CHICAGO. 

RejMjrt  by  Mr.  Constantin  NOrkenbekg, 
Librarian  of  tho  University  of  Kiel,  Germany. 

The  first  conference  of  librarians  took  place  in  New  York  September  15-17,  1853, 
forty  years  ago.  Its  proceedings  aro  reported  in  Norton's  Literary  and  Educational 
Register  for  1854.  Although  intended  to  bo  an  American  gathering,  it  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  international,  for  two  letters  sent  by  French  colleagues  were  read,  one  of 
which  (from  Alexander  Vatteroare)  proposed  an  international  exchange  of  State 
publications.  A  resolution  to  assemble  at  stated  intervals  was  passed,  but  not  car- 
ried out  until  many  years  afterwards,  when  a  second  conference  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  World's  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  (187C).  This  conference  led  to  tho 
organization  of  American  experts  by  the  formation  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation (A.  L.  A.). 

The  next  year,  1877,  witnessed  an  international  congress  at  London,  in  which 
America  was  comparatively  better  ropresonted  than  tho  European  continent.  Tho 
Library  Association  of  tho  United  Kingdom  (L.  A.  U.  K.)  was  formed  on  that  occasion, 
and  since  then  the  librarians  of  tho  two  nations  of  the  English  tongue  have  held 
regular  conferences,  in  which  they  i>osses3  an  invaluable  organ  for  tho  exchange  of 
experiences,  the  fostering  of  professional  spirit,  and  tho  promotion  of  an  institution 
of  culture  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives. 
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.  The  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  m  Chicago  -was  not  called  together  by  the 
American  professional  librarians}  it  formed  a  part  of  the  long  series  of  world's  con- 
grosses  that  accompanied  the  World's  Fair,  and  constituted  only  a  section  of  the 
literary  congress,  sharing  with  it  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Palace  and  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Naturally  it  fell  to  the  A.  L.  A.  to  invite  the  colleagues  of  the  world  to 
this  and  to  conduct  the  proceedings.  Expediency  suggested  that  the  A.  L.  A.  hold 
its  own  conference,  the  sixteenth  annual,  in  connection  with  this  congress,  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  same  persons  attended  both  meetings. 

Only  three  foreign  librarians  were  present:  Peter  Cowell,  chief  librarian  of  the 
public  libraries  of  Liverpool ;  Miss  Mary  R.  S.  James,  librarian  of  the  People's  Palace 
Library,  London,  and  the  writer  of  thiii  account.  Other  \t ell-known  librarians 
present,  all  of  the  United  States,  were:  G.  IL  Baker  (Columbia  College  library); 
J.  L.  Tomkins  (library  University  of  the  City  of  New  York)  and  his  first  assistant, 
Charles  A.  Nelson ;  Melvil  Dewey  (State  library  and  the  school  of  librarians  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.),with  his  assistant.  Miss  Mary  S.  Cutler,  and  the  cataloguer,  W.  8.  Biscoe; 
W.  H,  Brett  (public  library,  Cleveland,  Ohio) ;  G.  W.  Colo  (public  library,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.);  F.  W.  Crunden  (public  library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.);  C.  A.  Cutter  (formerly  of 
Boston  library)  and  W.  C.  Lane  (present  chief  librarian  of  the  Athenieum,  Boston, 
Mass.);  W.  I.  Fletcher  (Amherst  College  library);  S.  S.  Green  (public  library,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.);  F.  H.  Hild  (public  library,  Chicago,  111.)  and  his  assistant,  E.  F.  L. 
Gauss;  F.  P.  Hi)l  (public  library,  Newark,  N.  J.);  J.  K.  Hosmer  (public. library, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.);  G.  M.  Jones  (public  library,  Salem,  Mass.);  Tlorace  Kephart 
(Mercantile  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.);  W.F.Poole  (NewborryLibrary, Chicago, 111.); 
R.  B.  Poole  (Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Library,  New  York).  Among  the 
ladies  present  there  were,  aside  from  those  mentioned  before,  Miss  Tessa  L.  Kelso 
(public  library,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.);  Miss  Cath.  L.  Sharp  (Armour  Institute,  Chicago, 
III.);  Miss  Lodilla  Ambrose  (Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.);  Miss  Zellft 
Allen  Dixson  (University  of  Chicago);  Miss  Theresa  West  (public  library,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.);  Miss  Jessie  Allen  (public  library,  Omaha,  Nebr.). 

The  publishing  trade  was  represented  by  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Scribner's  Sons, 
B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  and  G.  E.  Stcchert,  of  New  York,  and  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  Altogether  305  members  were  enrolled,  139  gentlemen  and  166  ladies,  of 
whom  91  gentlemen  and  130  ladies  belonged  to  the  profession  of  librarians,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  Many  persons  not  librarians,  but  chiefly  ladies,  listened  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress,  while  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  was  apparently 
attended  only  by  professional  people,  and  that  was  evidently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  conference,  as  was  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  international  relations  of  libraries  are  still  insignificant,  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  to  prepare  a  programme  for  discussion,  and  distribute  subjects  among  cer- 
tain professionals.  The  literary  contributions  that  were  sent  in  obedience  to  a  gen- 
eral call  were  read  in  turn.  Two  foreign  contributors  to  the  programme,  Cowell,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Miss  James,  of  London,  read  their  own  essays ;  of  the  other  six  foreign 
papers  only  the  one  sent  by  the  editor  of  Ccntralblatt  fur  Bibliotheksweseu,  in  Leip- 
zig, Dr.  O.  TTartwig,  was  submitted ;  it  was  translated  aud  read  by  E.  F.  L.  Gauss. 

Hence  wo  see  that  this  World's  Congress  had  an  ^  nglo  American  character,  and 
the  one  institution,  the  predominance  of  which  in  number  and  importance  consti- 
tutes the  chief  difference  between  the  German  and  American  S3'8tcm  of  book  collec- 
tions, the  public  library— the  people's  library — was  the  chief  object  of  consideration. 
While  in  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  the  professional  librarian  spoke  to  his  colleagues, 
)n  the  World's  Congress  the  representatives  of  the  people's  libraries  spoke  to  non- 
professionals and  patrons,  and  carried  on  a  propaganda. 

President  Dewey,  donbtless  the  strongest  impelling  force  in  the  library  life  of  this 
country,  in  his  opening  address  summarized  the  progress  made  by  the  public  library 
and  its  idea,  its  position  in  the  programme  of  national  culture  since  the  foundation 
of  the  A.  L.  A.    He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  his  colleagues  and  with 
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confidence  of  tho  problems  of  the  future  aud  their  solution.  Crundeu  pictured  the 
librarian  as  an  osocutivo  officer,  and  defined  the  roquircmeuta  the  profession  of  libra- 
rian demands.  He  must  unite  in  himself  all  tho  qualities  of  the  business  man,  the 
scholar,  and  the  gentleman.  Cowell,  of  Liverpool,  spoke  of  tho  methods  of  awaken- 
ing interest  among  the  various  classes  of  society  for  public  libraries,  and  urged  the 
nse  of  them.  Ho  laid  stress  upon  constantly  reminding  the  public  of  tho  library  and 
Its  available  treasures,  and  suggested  that  they  point  out  in  the  press  in  what  partic- 
ulars the  library  might  be  improved.  Miss  James  gave  a  history  and  description  of 
the  People's  Palace  and  its  library,  an  Institution  of  popular  education,  situated  in 
the  poorest  part  of  London  and  performing  a  most  beneficent  work.  Dr.  Ilirsch, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  public  library  of  Chicago,  spoko  of  the 
public  library  and  its  influence  on  public  education,  saying:  "The  public  library 
furnishes  to  the  elector  the  means  to  form  his  own  political  opinion;  it  enables  the 
eitizen  to  edncato  himself  in  all  directions;  it  informs  him  in  regard  to  {esthetics, 
ethics,  or  sociology.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  literature  of  fiction  when  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  a  matter  of  entertainment,  for  this  branch  of  literature  contains 
works  of  high  rank  that  open  the  eyes  of  man  to  tho  life  of  his  own  soul;  a  good 
novel  is  always  a  good  teacher  of  worldly  wisdom ;  and  fiction  therefore  rightfully 
occnpies  a  large  spiice  in  our  public  library." 

Mr.  Cutter  tried  to  define  tho  character  of  tho  American  library  in  a  paper  on  "The 
standing  of  tho  Amoricau  library."  "It  is  true,"  ho  said,  "that  our  libraries  are 
young  and  small;  that  we  can  not  as  yet  use  them  for  profound  scientific  investiga- 
tion; that  in  some  of  our  libraries  such  investigation  can  scarcely  be  begun,  and 
that  comparatively  modem  and  cheap  books  form  their  chief  stock.  But  wo  have 
opened  now  ways  and  intend  to  oflfer  to  the  public  more  than  is  offered  in  other 
conntries.  In  our  attempts  to  turn  over  and  over  a  small  stock,  to  have  circulated 
frequently  a  small  number  of  books,  to  place  every  atom  of  information  and  instruc- 
tion in  snch  a  condition  that  it  may  be  used,  wo  have  no  superiors.  Utilization 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  our  leading  ideas,  and  tho  highest  mark  in  our 
.testimonial." 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  a  profound  discussion  of  these  papers. 
Tho  effect  will  begin  when  they  are  published  in  tho  Library  Journal,  as  is  the 
intention.  The  congress  could  not  have  a  direct  rcHult  in  its  environments  bnt 
irjends  of  international  library  congresses  will  not  bo  discouraged  by  tho  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  congress.  They  will  doubtless  be  fructifying  if  held  independently, 
and  will  chiefly  occupy  tho  attention  of  the  members  with  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  two  German  papers  read  in  Chicago :  Tho  reciprocal  relations  of  libraries  between 
different  countries. 

The  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.  concerned  itself  exclusively  Avith  American  libra- 
xies,  and  strictly  followed  tho  programme  prepared  beforehand.  In  attempting  to 
indicate  in  a  few  words  tho  essential  difference  between  American  and  German  libra- 
ries, it  is  necessary  to  remember  tho  fact  that  the  entire  American  system  of  educa- 
tion is  different  from  the  German. 

The  German  university,  as  an  institution  for  scientific  investigation,  has  no  equal 
in  America,  except  the  post-graduate  courses  following  a  four  years'  college  course, 
aud  found  in  only  a  few  institutions  of  importance,  such  as  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Generally 
colleges  and  universities  confine  themselves  to  transmitting  knowledge,  hence  are 
only  upper  grades  of  secondary  schools,  which,  in  turn,  are  continuations  of  tho 
elementary  or  public  schools.  Similar  to  this  plan  is  tho  organization  of  libraries. 
Though  they  collect,  for  university  professors  and  future  generations  of  scholars, 
strictly  scientific  works  (one  need  only  remind  us  of  tho  purcliase  of  tho  libraries  of* 
Ranke,  Zarncke  and  Lagarde),  they  bestow  much  more  attention  on  text-books  wliich 
make  tho  prescribed  knowledge  accessible  to  the  students.  That  it  is  not  their  plan 
to  furnish  tho  students  with  material  for  scientific  research  is  proven  by  the  rule  that 
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no  student  may  borrow  moro  than  three  volnmes  at  ono  time.  The  public  library,  as 
Mr.  Cutter  during  the  i)rocceding8  of  the  conference  occasionally  remarked,  nma 
parallel  witli  the  lower  grades  of  education  offered  in. kindergarten,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools.  Another  essential  difference  between  tho  American  and  German 
libraries  is  that  public  libraries  are  moro  numerous  and  moro  effective,  becanso  they 
consider  it  one  of  their  duties  to  attract  tho  public  to  their  rooms  by  all  availablo 
methods,  and,  ono  is  tempted  tf>  say,  to  urgo  and  foreo  upon  tho  public  the  intel- 
lectual treasures  heaped  ui>  there.  As  the  institutions  of  learning  aro  organically 
connected,  ono  building  upon  what  tho  other  has  done,  so  tho  difference  between  a 
university  library  and  a  public  library  is  a  comparatively  small  one  in  America;  the 
general  management  of  both  shows  great  similarity.  Tho  intention  to  simplify  the 
technical  part  of  tho  management  and  to  save  labor  is  everywhere  shown  plainly, 
and  is  chiefly  explained  by  tho  high  wages  paid  for  manual  labor  in  America.  The 
relative  similarity  in  the  objects  in  view  among  tho  various  libraries  has  facilitated 
tho  coming  together  of  librarians,  and  favored  an  organization  for  common  labor 
and  cooperation. 

Tho  conference  ha<l  a  very  comprehensive  programme.  Tho  large,  collective  re- 
port on  '*  Public  libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America,''  which  was  published 
by  tho  Government  in  187G  (in  tlie  foundation  year  of  tlTe  A.  L.  A.),  is  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  ono,  which  will  exhibit  tho  progress  made  in  seventeen  years  through  the 
A.L.  A.,  aided  by  tho  work  of  foreign  librarians,  among  which  GraesePs  "Prin- 
ciples" aro  considered  as  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  tho  opinions  of  Americans.^ 
Tho  work  for  this  now  volume  was  distributed  and  tho  various  essays  prepared. 
It  was  Dewey's  plan  for  tho  year's  conference  to  discuss  and  settle  the  points  con- 
coming  which  practice  and  views  had  not  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  For  that 
purpose  tho  July,  or  World's  Fair,  number  of  tho  Library  Journal,  contained  brief 
extracts  of  these  papers,  where  that  in  which  all  agree  was  separated  from  that 
which  was  still  a  subject  of  contention,  and  this  journal  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of 
members  present.  Hence  papers  to  bo  read  were  not  on  tho  programme,  but  only 
discussions  of  tho  themes  presented.  "  Wo  therefore  expect,"  so  the  programme  con- 
cluded, *Hhat  moro  will  bo  accomplished  in  ono  session  than  could  otherwise  be 
done  in  three,  and  wo  hope  to  double  the  practical  importance  of  our  meeting  by 
studying  tho  library  exhibit." 

Tho  proceedings  were  conducted  in  tho  usual  forms ;  the  gavel,  as  a  sign  of  the  dig- 
nity of  tho  chairman,  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  President  Dewey  and  different 
former  presidents;  and  to  tho  chairman  as  tho  supposed  umpire  every  speaker 
addressed  his  words  during  tho  discussion.  The  latter  proceeded  as  smoothly  as 
could  bo  expected  in  a  meeting  of  experts,  with  reference  to  questions  chiefly  of  a 
practical  natnre,  and  in  a  language  that  tended  to  crispness  and  brevity.  I  must 
not  neglect  to  state  that  tho  contributions  to  the  discussion  on  tho  part  of  the 
ladies  did  not  differ  in  brevity  and  positiveuess  from  those  of  tho  gentlemen. 
Often  tho  sense  of  tho  meeting  was  found  by  raising  tho  hands,  or  by  viva  voce  vote, 
rarely  to  decide  anything  by  numbers,  but  mostly  to  ascertain  whether  this,  that,  or 
another  mode  is  being  practiced  and  has  proven  satisfactorj'. 

Tho  procccdiugs,  of  which  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  full  account,  but  only  charac- 
teristic features,  showed  at  once  in  tho  discussion  of  tho  first  subject,  "Library  and 
school,"  the  almost  unlimited  liberality  of  the  public  library  and  its  efforts  to  secnre 
for  itself  a  place  as  an  indispensable  institution  of  learning.  Tho  question  was 
discussed  how  to  interest  the  teachers  in  tho  library,  so  that  they  might  encourage 
tho  students  to  make  use  of  it?  Experiences  were  exchanged.  In  ono  library  the 
teachers  aro  invited  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  library  clubs;  at  other 
places  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  a  member  of  the  library  board;  one 
library  sends  to  tho  teachers  collections  of  books  for  distribution  among  their  papils; 


'  Mary  S.  Cntler  anya  that  this  is  "tho  mo»t  important  single  publication  on  library  economy  since 
tho  Bureau  of  Education's  special  report." 
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some  give  a  number  of  copies  of  the  samo  book  to  one  class,  so  tbat  all  the  pupils 
may  read  and  discuss  it  in  class;  in  other  cities  the  librarians  from  time  to  time 
visit  the  schools  and  urge  upon  pupils  and  teachers  the  use  of  the  library;  two 
librarians  induced  students  to  vrrite  essays  on  the  library.  The  restriction  of  works 
of  fiction  was  rejected.  Mr.  Fletcher  spoke  most  decidedly  against  any  restriction, 
referring  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hirsch  in  the  Congress  of  Librarians. 

The  question  whether  the  public  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  bookcases  was 
discussed  quite  lively,  and  the  advocates  of  that  privilege  defended  their  views  with 
great  zeal.  "The  public  will  be  able  to  select  its  own  reading  matter;  tutelage  in 
this  country  is  ^ery  unpopular."  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  circulation  rose  from 
200,000  to  350,000  volumes,  or  about  60  per  cent,  after  the  public  had  been  allowed 
access  to  the  books.  It  is  true  that  300  books,  valued  at  $300,  were  lost  in  one  year, 
but  salaries  amounting  to  $2,000  had  been  saved.  Miss  Kelso,  of  Los  Angeles,  tells 
the  people  that  the  books  belong  to  them  and  that  the  librarian  only  superintends 
their  collection  and  distribution.  Her  experiences  go  to  confirm  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  new  move.  Miss  Allan,  of  Omaha,  said  that  the  reading  room  of  the 
library  there  contained  8,000  volumes,  without  supervision,  and  that  during  the  last 
year  not  a  single  volume  was  lost.  The  opponents  to  free  access  had  in  view  chiefly 
libraries  of  less  popular  character  containing  more  valuable  literary  treasures. 

A  plan,  under  the  title  "Book  annotation,"  was  submitted,  whicb  was  equally 
important  for  the  managers  and  users  of  libraries.  It  is  this :  A  catalogue  of  about 
10,000  of  the  best  works  from  all  departments  is  contemplated,  in  which  every  book 
title  is  accompanied  by  brief  characteristic  notes  from  the  pen  of  experts.  This 
catalogue  is  to  aid  the  librarian  in  the  selection  of  books  to  be  bought,  nud  the 
reader  in  that  of  books  to  be  read.  The  costs  of  this  enterprise  are  estimated  at 
$100,000,  and  it  was  proposed  to  raise  this  sum  by  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  all 
institotions  interested  in  it.  Dewey  and  others  valued  the  saving  of  labor  in  the 
various  libraries,  and  the  value  of  protection  from  purchase  of  worthless  books, 
much  more  than  the  estimated  cost.  If  the  German  reader  will  kindly  remember 
that  American  book  dealers  and  publishers  do  not  send  to  the  libraries  copies  of  new 
books  for  examination,  he  will  properly  gauge  the  importance  of  such  a  guide. 

An  attempt  in  this  direction  is  made  in  preparing  a  catalogue  for  a  model  library 
of  5,000  volumes  which  form  a  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library  exhibit.  The  selection  of 
these  books  is  the  result  of  suggestions  of  more  than  a  hundred  librarians.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  model  library  contains  the  titles  without  notes.  Four  little  pamphlets 
have  been  prepared  called  New  Aids  for  Readers,  containing  a  small  selection  of  the 
best  works  on  electricity,  photography,  American  politics^  and  political  economy,  with 
notes  characterizing  their  importance. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  Mr.  G.  Ues,  of  New  York,  announced  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1894  a  weekly  index  of  magazine  articles  would  appear  which  would 
repeat  the  weekly  statements  with  additions,  until  at  the  close  of  the  term  it  would 
offer  a  summary.  This  enterprise  is  made  possible  through  the  linotype  machine 
(Mergenthaler's  typesetting  machine)  that  casts  each  line  separately,  so  that  the 
matter  in  type  can  be  rearranged  and  used  continually  in  every  following  number,  ^ 
at  a  merely  nominal  price.  With  reference  to  the  ^'adaptation  of  the  library  to 
its  readers,"  Mr.  G^een,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  made  some  noticeable  suggestions,  but 
found  strong  opposition.  Ho  considered  it  advisable  not  to  let  libraries  in  small 
places  grow  beyond  a  certain  limit;  to  dispose  of  dispensable  books  by  assiguiug 
them  to  the  next  larger  library,  or  by  selling  them,  and  rather  make  a  small  number 
of  books  useful  by  frequent  reissue,  and  new  editions  of  catalogues.     Ho  proposed 

*Tho  Eudolph  Indoxor  CompaDy  (Nation,  August  31, 1893)  plans  tbo  reprinting  of  tbo  titles  of  all 
now  TTorka  published  In  Amerira.  This  list  can  bo  bad  wltb  any  now  work  purchased.  The  samo  is 
intended  for  bookfi  printed  previous  to  1893.  In  tbia  list  every  book  title  is  to  bo  accompanied  by  notes 
with  roferencefl  to  the  subject,  index,  and  signatures  according  to  Do-vrey's  decimal  and  Cutter  s  espan* 
aiTC  aystom.  and  may  be  ntihzed  for  the  card  catiUoguo  as  well  as  for  tbo  Bndolpb  Indexer  (a  newly 
invented  form  of  catalogue). 
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to  this  end  a  divisiou  of  labor  among  tbo  libraries,  i.  e.,  aecording  to  a  well  matured^ 
coniprebcnsivo  plan ;  each  library  Bhould  select  a  special  branch  of  litoratare,  and  aim 
at  a  conipleto  representation  of  works  in  that  branch. 

Concerning  the  topic  "Fire,  security,  and  insurance,"  Mr.  R.  B.  Pool,  of  New 
York,  rcportetl  that  bricks  had  been  found  to  be  the  best  fireproof  material;  granite 
crumbled  in  fire  if  water  was  poured  over  it,  and  iron  could  be  considered  safe  only 
if  surrounded  by  brick.  Ho  thought  it  impracticable  to  insure  libraries.  The  com- 
munity that  owns  the  library  is  the  best  insurance  company.  The  case  was  differ- 
ent with  libraries  established  by  means  of  private  funds.  Miss  Allan,  of  Omaha, 
stated  that  she  insured  books  for  tho  time  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder, 
and  tho  card  catalogue  of  her  library  is  insured  to  tho  amount  of  $5,000. 

The  utility  of  *'  Branch  libraries  and  delivering ''  was  then  discussed.  That  prac- 
tice plays  an  important  r61o  in  American  cities  Avhich  cover  such  great  areas.  There 
was  unanimity  concerning  tho  value  of  branch  reading  rooms,  but  branch  libraries 
would  not  pay,  for  the  cost  of  these  branch  buildings  might  be  better  used  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  books  in  the  central  library,  and  by  rapid  delivery  to  all  parts  of 
the  city  the  library  could  bo  made  more  useful.  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Green  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  educative  influence  of  branch  libraries  upon  their  environments. 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago  had  both  mot  with  success  by  following  a  mixed  system. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  next  topic,  "  General  management,"  specific  American  con- 
ditions wore  presupposed :  The  trustees  and  the  librarian's  relation  to  them ;  whether 
he  is  to  bo  tho  secretary  of  tho  board;  whether  he  is  to  manage  the  funds  of  the 
libmry,  and  to  that  end  give  bond;  his  term  of  office — that  is,  whether  he  is  to  be 
appointed  for  a  number  of  years,  or  may  retain  his  position  during  good  behavior, 
as  was  the  sense  of  tho  majority.  The  question  of  salary  caused  a  lively  debate;  it 
was  found  that  many  librarians  and  assistants  had  a  lower  salary  than  principals 
in  public  schools.  It  was  claimed  that  tho  salary  should  bo  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
a  school  principal;  a  secondary  education  should  be  a  requirement  of  admission  to 
library  service. 

Mr.  Dewey  here  led  tho  debate  upon  a  higher  point  of  view.  '*  In  our  days  a  new 
kind  of  higher  education  has  developed,  whose  foundation  is  the  library.  I  mean 
the  so-called  university  extension.  It  offers  instruction  for  all  conditions  of  life; 
for  tho  home,  for  people  whose  time  is  occupied  by  business,  for  young  and  old, 
and  tho  library  is  tho  fountain  head  of  this  new  education.  ♦  *  •  We  see  the 
library  in  a  constant  process  of  development.  Tho  idea  of  ancient  times,  when  tho  - 
reader  had  to  storm  a  library  like  a  fortress,  has  turned  into  the  opposite.  The 
librarian  of  to-day  is  aggressive;  ho  wants  to  turn  over  hi's  stock  of  books  as  fast 
as  tho  merchant  his  stock  of  trade.  *  *  »  Let  us  say  it  openly  that  we  are  doing 
a  great  work  and  may  demand  recognition  accordingly."  Mr.  Cruuden  compared 
tho  position  of  tho  librarian  with  that  of  the  presidentof  a  university,  and  required 
for  tho  head  of  a  library  similar  qualifications.  Mr.  Dewey  seconded  this  by  refer- 
ring to  Justin  Winsor,  tho  head  of  tho  library  at  Harvard,  who  is  not  second  to  the 
president  of  any  American  university. 

Tho  discussion  of  the  best  mode  of  '*  buying  books,"  in  which  the  booksellers 
present  took  part,  presupposed  conditions  very  different  from  those  prevailing  in 
Germany.  In  regard  to  purchasing  foreign  books,  Mr.  Brett,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
remarked  that  at  one  timo  ho  had  to  order  a  large  number  of  Gorman  books,  and  he 
had  divided  tho  order  between  a  New  York  importer  and  a  German  firm.  The  prices 
had  been  almost  alike,  but  the  New  York  agent  had  been  much  more  prompt  in 
supplying  tbo  books. 

Mr.  Dewey  reported  that  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  duplicates,  he  had  arranged 
a  sort  of  clearing  house  in  tho  State  library  at  Albany,  which  is  used  by  all  the 
libraries  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  send  unnecessary  books  to  this  clearing 
house,  where  they  are  estimated  by  an  official  of  the  State  library,  and  may  then 
select  from  tho  collection  of  duplicates  books  of  an  equal  value  in  money.     We 
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also  8ay  to  tho  officials  of  small  libraries:  '*If  you  will  send  iia  with  your  dupli- 
cates a  list  of  what  you  have,  wo  can  select  from  our  stock  of  duplicates  those  which 
will  best  complete  your  library." 

The  subject  of  "Juvenile  literature"  brought  up  the  question  whether  books  for 
children  should  bo  placed  in  a  separate  room,  or  among  the  other  books  according  to 
their  contents,  only  marked  conspicuously  with  a  *' J  "  (juvenile  books)  on  the  back 
and  in  tho  catalogue.  In  connection  with  this  the  other  question  was  discussed, 
whether  the  librai-y  should  assume  control  of  tho  reading  of  minors,  and  restrict 

.  them  to  the  reading  of  juvenile  books.  A  vote  proved  that  in  12  of  the  libraries 
represented  the  juvenile  literature  was  placed  separately ;  in  24  it  was  not.  Farther 
discussion  revealed  the  fact  that  tho  different  librarians  adhered  to  the  mode  each 
had  adopted,  convinced  that  his  was  preferable. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  "  Reference  books  "  revealed  the  fact  that  most  libra- 
rians are  accustomed  to  put  dummies  in  the  place  of  such  works  if  they  are  taken 

•  from  the  shelf  to  be  used  in  the  reading  room.  These  dummies  are  wooden  blocks 
in  book  form,  on  the  back  of  which  a  note  is  made  stating  the  present  location  of 
tho  book.  Tho  query  whether  the  dummies  are  used  in  place  of  all  books  taken  out, 
as  is  done  in  the  British  Museum,  was  negatived  unanimously. 

"  Pamphlets"  was  a  subject  that  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of  its  definition.  While 
about  one-half  of  those  present  designated  nn  unbound  publication  of  less  than  100 
pages  as  a  pamphlet,  the  others  called  every  unbound  book  a  pamphlet.  It  seems 
that  the  question  was  not  clearly  deiined,  What  shall  be  considered  a  pamphlet 

» from  a  bibliographical  and  statistical  point  of  view  ?  And  from  the  other  consider- 
ation, What  shall  be  bouud  and  catalogued f  In  the  Harvard  University  library 
pamphlets  kept  in  cases  are  designated  as  such  by  cards  stating:  "a  collection  of 
pamphlets  on  this  subject  still  uncatalogued ;  see  case  so  and  so."    A  similar  prac- 

.  tico  is  found  in  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Tho  subject  of  cataloguing  gave  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  days  of  "subject 
catalogue"  were  not  numbered;  whether  in  future  it  would  not  bo  better  to  give 
the  readers  printed  bibliographies  in  which  books  to  be  found  in  the  library  are 
marked.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  patrons  of  a  library  were  more 
desirous  to  know  what  could  be  had  on  a  certain  subject  than  what  existed.  "In  a 
public  library  net  one  in  a  hundred  readers  intends  tooxhaubt  d  subject;  they  want 

-to  read  something  on  it."  The  question  as  to  whether  tho  subject  or  the  author 
catalogue  should  give  the  title  most  accurately  with  regard  to  bibliography,  was 

.  decided  in  favor  of  the  author  catalogue  after  Lane's  convincing  argument.    The 

.majority  thought  it  not  necessary  to  find  out  and  completely  state  tho  given  names 

.of  foreign  authors,  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  supplement  in  the  card  cata- 
logue each  subject  card  by  an  information  card  containing  biographical  statements 
concerning  the  author.  On  this  card  the  given  names  might  bo  accurately  stated. 
Tho  topic  ''Classification"  was  excellently  treated  in  a  paper  by  Horace  Kephart, 
of  St.  Louis.  Unfortunately,  this  paper  was  not  discussed.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  classification  and  notation,  or  system  of  division  and  system  of  signa- 
ture, are  two  very  different  things ;  that  one  might  have  a  very  detailed  classification, 
and  yet  very  simple  signatures.  The  criticism  contained  in  th  is  was  directed  against 
the  two  systems  extensively  used  in  America,  Dewey's  decimal  and  Cutter's  expansive 
system.  In  these  systems  each  subdivision  is  expressed  by  a  new  element  in  the 
signature.  The  consequenco  is  that  the  signatures  become  as  complicated  as  the 
Amencans  formerly  and  erroneously  attributed  them  to  the  university  library  of 
Hallo.    Moreover,  the  classification  of  books  is  enslaved  by  such  notation,  as  Kep- 

-  hart  properly  termed  it. 

.  Kephart^s  contribution  to  tho  programme  was  one  of  tho  few  papers  which  remained 
undiscussed  for  reasons  unknown.     Tho  remainder  of  tho  programme  was  completed. 

'  -The  report  of  the  cooperation  committee  gave  a  history  of  its  work.  It  was  con- 
stituted in  1876,  and  has  endeavored  to  inform  the  members  of  every  improved 
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library  method  or  practico,  and  to  place  iraproYcments  at  their  disposaL  It  had, 
among  other  things,  discussed  and  examined  the  various  kinds  of  bookbinding;  hAd 
formulated  tables  of  comparative  library  statistics;  recommended  uniform  blanks 
and  cards,  the  dimensions  of  "which  are  divisible  uniformly;  and  had £nally  estab- 
lished a  supply  department,  in  order  to  have  everything  belonging  to  a  library 
equipment  manufactured  and  furnished.  In  course  of  time  this  department  has 
become  an  independent  arm,  the  Library  Bureau,  in  Boston,  with  branch  offices  in 
Chicago  and  Now  York.  This  bureau  still  stands  under  the  influence  of  the  associa- 
tion. An  illustrated  catalogue  of  176  pages,  8^,  shows  the  extent  of  its  bnsiness, 
"which,  from  a  paper  pad  to  the  writing  desk,  embraces  everything  a  library  needs. 

The  committee  also  pays  special  attention  to  cooperative  catalogue  -work.  This 
work  has  assumed  such  importance  that  in  1886  a  special  section,  the  publishing 
section,  was  established.  It  caused  a  new  edition  of  Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals  up 
to  1881  to  be  published,  and  supplemented  it  up  to  1891.  The  whole  work  contains 
now  about  300,000  references  in  about  2,400  pages  of  two  columns  each.  The  section 
has  also  made  a  subject  index,  called  the  A.  L.  A.  Index,  for  collected  essays,  mono- 
graphs, and  books  of  miscellaneous  character.  Both  works  are  continued  together 
under  the  name  of  Annual  Literary  Index.  Furthermore,  it  has  published  a  list  of 
the  best  juvenile  literature  and  accompanied  it  by  notes.  This  work  was  prepared 
by  J.  S.  Sargent.  By  cooperation  with  a  large  number  of  professional  librarians, 
the  A.  L.  A.  catalogue  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Cutler.  This  is  a  list  of 
books  contained  in  a  model  library  of  5,000  works  selected  from  all  branches  of 
literature.  This  catalogue  contains  the  titles  in  systematic  order,  according  to 
Dewey's  and  Cutler's  systems,  and  with  both  signatures.  It  contains  an  author's  as 
well  as  a  subject  catalogue.  This  work  has  been  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
Federal  (government  in  thousands  of  copies. 

The  public  document  committee  reported  its  work,  and  Mr.  Dewey  read  three 
letters  of  Senator  Allen,  who  fathers  a  bill  in  Congress  which  provides  ''that  all 
Government  publications  shall  be  regularly  sent  to  all  the  libraries  designated  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  latter  shall  cause  a  subject  index  to  be  made  of 
all  previous  publications,  with  annual  supplements."  A  resolution,  in  which  the 
A.  L.  A.  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  the  bill,  was  adopted. 

A  new  proposition  made  by  the  committee  on  cooperation  to  the  association  had 
rofcrouco  to  foreign  governmental  publications.  It  was  found  desirable  that  a  num- 
ber of  libraries  should  try  to  obtain  the  official  jiublications  of  Germany,  France,  and 
other  European  States.  It  was  presupposed  that  the  European  libraries  wore  also 
desirous  to  obtain  American  literature  of  that  character.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  arrange  for  an  international  exchange,  for  which 
a  suitable  organ  existed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  commission  was 
authorized  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

Another  committee  had  had  the  duty  to  inspect  the  library  school  of  the  State  of 
Now  York,  in  Albany,  conducted  by  Melvil  Dewey.  The  members  of  this  committee 
reported  upon  the  work  of  the  school,  which,  during  the  last  year,  had  consisted 
chictly  in  the  preparation  and  cataloguing  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library  exhibit.  The  com- 
mittee mentioned  a  branch  of  study  of  specially  practical  value,  which  branch  had 
recently  been  introduced,  to  wit:  Instruction  in  composing  and  reading  proof  of 
catalogues  and  other  printed  matter.  The  committee  expressed  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  school. 

Another  report  was  read  by  the  committee  on  index  to  subject  headings.  In  order 
to  decrease  the  work  of  each  cataloguer,  a  model  index  of  all  possible  catchwords, 
indicating  the  best  catchwords  to  be  used  as  subheadings,  and  specially  for  sub- 
jects, the  literature  of  which  is  very  extensive,  was  submitted.  A  samplo  list  was 
recommended  for  the  literature  of  any  country,  containing  25  subheads:  Antiquities, 
army,  bibliography,  biography,  etc.  Mr.  Lane  thought  it  impossible  to  furnish  a 
complete  list  of  all  existing  subheads.     The  subheads  in  the  subject  catalogue  of 
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tbo  model  library  of  5,000  volumes  was  only  a  drop  iu  the  bucket,  and  Mr.  Brett 
tbougbt  a  beginner  in  tbis  kind  of  work  migbt  make  use  of  tbo  subbeads  in  tbe 
catalogue  of  tbo  Boston  Atbeno^um.  It  was  resolved,  bowover,  to  continue  tbo  work 
of  tbo  committee. 

Simultaneous  witb  tbo  meeting  of  tbe  A.  L.  A.,  certain  sections  bcld  meetings; 
tbus,  tbo  State  Library  Association,  consisting  of  tbe  officers  of  State  libraries,  and 
the  College  Library  Section,  consisting  of  tbo  librarians  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. In  tbis  latter  section  Lane  reported  tbat  tbe  exebange  of  Harvard  University 
witb  otber  libraries  bad  increased  to  sucb  on  extent  tbat  special  blanks  bad  to  be 
printed.  Tbo  writer  of  tbis  report  attended  tbis  meeting,  and  since  tbo  question 
under  discussion  was,  "How  to  accustom  tbe  student  to  use  tbo  library  success- 
fully," tbe  question  was  asked  bow  tbat  was  dono  in  Germany,  and  wbetber  it  was 
true  tbat  books  ordered  could  be  had  only  after  tbe  expiration  of  several  bonrsf 
When  tbe  fact  was  confirmed  it  was,  and  remained,  tbe  subject  of  undisguised 
sistonisbment.    * 

Tbo  sessions  took  place  in  tbo  forenoons  between  9  and  1 ;  tbo  afternoons  were  used 
to  see  objects  of  interest  mentioned  on  tbe  programme.  Ou  one  day  tbe  library  of 
tbe  Armour  Institute  was  visited.  This  institute  is  a  technical  school  founded  by 
Mr.  Armour.  The  librarian,  Miss  Catherine  L.Sharp,  had  made  arrangements  for 
a  library  training  class.  Another  day  the  Woman's  Library  was  visited,  which  con- 
tains a  great  collection  of  works  written  or  translated  by  women.  This  library  was 
found  in  the  Woman's  Palace.  Another  day  tbe  German  book  publishing  trade 
exhibit  was  visited.  Tbis  exhibit  was  found  in  tbo  German  Building  in  Jackson 
Park.  Another  day  was  consumed  in  inspecting  the  French  and  the  German  univer- 
sity library  exhibits. 

For  the  latter  exhibit  a  special  invitation  bad  been  sent  out.  If  one  considers 
what  powerful  attractions  tbe  treasures  of  tbo  World's  Exposition  exerted  upon  peo- 
ple who  bad  sp^nt  a  year  in  professional  work  in  libraries,  it  must  be  esteemed  of 
great  importance  tbat  so  largo  a  number  of  librarians  gathered  together  in  tbe  room 
in  which  the  German  libraries  exhibited  their  organization  and  management.  Here 
wero  seen  and  examined  with  interest  tbe  bibliographical  publications,  annual  book 
lists,  title  indexes,  lists  of  periodicals,  different  kinds  and  forms  of  catalogues, 
blanks  and  methods  for  using  them,  and  the  librarians  seemed  to  be  impressed  with 
tbo  fact  tbat  in  Germany  tbe  technique  or  tbe  practical  side  of  library  work  was 
highly  appreciated. 

How  much  America  values  the  scientific  side  of  tbe  work  is  seen  from  tbe  fact  tbat 
tbe  systematic  catalogue  of  tbe  University  Library  of  Halle  has  been  imitated  in 
newly  arranging  the  large  American  libraries  of  Yale  College  and  tbe  Sutro  Library 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  proceedings  of  tbo  conference  were  closed  on  tbe  22d  of  July  with  an  earnest 
address  by  tbe  outgoing  president,  Mr.  Dewey,  who  urged  upon  the  members  to  work 
for  the  uoblo  cause,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  their  profession  with  their  whole 
Boul,  saying:  '^I  am  proud  tbat  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  collection  of  exhibits 
the  world  has  ever  seen  we  have  proved  our  vital  interest  in  tbo  work  of  our  lives 
by  so  splendid  a  series  of  meetings  as  wo  have  held." 

In  Germany  also  tbe  plan  of  an  organization  of  librarians,  witb  regular  conferences, 
has  been  considered,  but  objections  of  various  kinds  have  prevented  tbo  execution 
of  that  plan.  Wbetber  now,  after  our  profession  has  assumed  a  more  independent 
aspect,  the  timo  has  come  to  mature  tbo  plan,  may  be  decided  by  others;  at  any  rate, 
be  who  has  followed  the  work  of  tbe  American  colleagues  since  tbo  foundation  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  and  has  witnessed  tbo  interesting  labors  of  this  year's  conference,  as 
well  as  its  exhibition,  can  not  but  express  tbe  desire  tbat  tbe  Centralblatt  Tdr 
Bibliotbekswescn  may  not  close  its  first  decade  before  it  has  published  a  report  of 
proceedings  of  a  G.  L.  A.  (German  Librarian  Association). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FRENCH  VIEWS  UPON  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 


Tbo  following  accounts  of  tho  Exposition  nro  from  the  pen  of  M.  Jules  Steeg, 
director  of  the  Mus^e  P^clagogique  (Paris),  who  was  commissioned  by  tho  French 
minibter  of  public  instruction  to  superintend  the  installation  of  the  French  educa- 
tional exhibit.  Tho  matter  was  comprised  in  two  articles,  published  originally  in 
the  Revue  P<?dagogiquo.  The  first  appeared  before  tho  Exposition  was  opened,  i,  e., 
June,  1893;  tho  second,  in  tho  following  July. 

Tho  Exposition  only  occupies  a  point  in  this  vast  city,  and  yet  it  is  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  There  was  full  cloth  to  cut  from,  and  it  was  cut  freely.  The  plan  called 
for  largo  and  numerous  build  ings  separated  by  great  spaces.  Except  tho  proportions, 
which  really  aro  immense,  it  is  a  copy  of  our  exposition  of  1889.  Our  hall  of  machinery 
(but  here  tho  inner  iron  braces  are  clumsy  and  disgraceful)  was  the  model  for  the 
central  palace,  which  is  called  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building.  This 
is,  to  speak  properly,  the  Exposition  itself.  Here  it  is  that  all  industries  are  rep- 
resented. The  four  sections  of  tho  center  aro  occupied  by  Germany,  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Franco.  Germany  has  made  great  effort,  and  tlie  division  is  very 
attractive,  but  the  interior  does  not  cogrespond  to  the  external  promises.  Franco, 
on  the  contrary,  has  sent  an  abundance  of  its  choice  products,  stuffs,  silks,  furni- 
tures, bronzes,  and  so  on,  which  will  maintain  its  ancient  fame.  Tho  palace  of  the 
fine  arts,  where  we  occupy,  without  doubt,  tho  first  place,  is  a  beautiful  construc- 
tion. Tho  buildings  for  electricity,  mines,  agriculture,  horticulture,  fisheries,  and 
some  others,  all  immense,  form  a  remarkable  whole,  in  which  tho  coarse  details  are 
lost.  If  by  chance  the  sun  shines  from  a  blue  sky,  which  is  reflected  in  the  lakes 
where  Venetian  gondolas  and  electric  barks  are  running,  and  illuminates  these  pal- 
aces and  domes,  these  cathedrals,  these  glass  and  gilded  roofs,  this  verdure  just 
showing  itself  at  the  tip  of  the  branches,  the  effect  is  really  grand,  and  ''the  World's 
Fair,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Americans,  merits  perhaps  better,  another  name  which 
they  bestow  ux>on  it  sometimes,  and  which  I  prefer,  ''the  White  City." 

But  as  to  the  educational  exposition?  If  I  have  not  said  anything  about  it,  it  is 
because  it  is  not  yet  finished.  In  fact,  tho  greater  part  of  installations  are  still  in  a 
disordered  state.  When  this  article  ai>pears  in  the  ''  Revue  "  tho  Exposition  will  be 
at  its  height;  at  present,  tho  latter  part  of  May,  it  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  plasterers, 
carpenters,  upholsterers,  glaziers,  unpackers.  The  glass  cases  of  the  exposition  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  are  not  yet  ready.  *  »  *  xho  American 
section  occupies  considerable  space,  a  whole  wing  of  tho  first  story  of  the  hall  of 
manufactories.  Every  State,  every  Territory,  without  counting  particular  institu- 
tions, has  reserved  to  itself  a  scries  of  alcoves.  It  is  necessary  to  mako  a  veritable 
journey  in  order  to  examine  somewhat  particularly  this  abundance,  this  mass  of 
documents  which  are  hero  accumulated.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discern  in 
looking  over  that  which  is  unpacked  and  put  in  place  there  will  bo  a  certain  resem- 
blance and  repetition  in  this  profusion  of  materials.  Tlie  schools  of  tho  most  widely 
separated  States  resemble  one  another  like  sisters;  tho  methods  (if  there  are  any), 
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the  distribution  of  stndics,  the  results,  the  copy  books,  exercises,  subjects,  all  seum 
to  bave  been  cast  in  tbo  same  mold.  An  attractive  feature  will  bo  the  pbotograpbs; 
everything  is  photographed,  the  buildings,  scholars,  exercises  of  all  sorts,  classes  in 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  recitation,  physical  and  chemical  exiJcrimentfi,  libraries 
and  halls  for  gymnastics;  every  State,  every  school  has  its  photographs  in  great 
plates,  which  adorn  the  walls  of  tho  alcoves — without  counting  pictures  in  swinging 
frames  and  innumerable  albums  on  tho  desks  and  tho  tables.  In  time  the  examina- 
tion becomes  tiresome,  and  it  is  only  instructive  as  showing  tho  great  similarity  of 
all  the  schools,  all  tho  classes,  and  all  the  exerciser. 

Tho  only  State  whose  exposition  is  now  ready  is  one  of  tho  New  England  States, 
Massachusetts.  Tho  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Maiden,  Mr.  Gay,  principal  of  a 
high  school,  has  been  charged  by  his  State  government  to  organize  this  exposition, 
and  he  has  kindly  done  the  honors  of  it  for  me.  I  looked  with  interest  through  the 
exercise  books  of  tho  scholars  from  the  first  school  year  until  tho  ninth.  These  have 
been  mado  with  reference  to  the  Exposition,  but  according  to  tho  customary  habits 
and  methods.  There  is  a  school  in  which  all  exercises  are  written  with  load  pencil, 
at  least  for  several  years,  and  they  have  been  written  in  the  same  way  for  Chicago. 
It  does  not  seem  to  mo  that  the  Massachusetts  scholars  do  better  work  than  ours  at 
the  same  age;  they  write  more  legibly  in  very  big  characters  and  retain  this  habit 
until  tho  end;  they  do  less  dictation,  and  they  seem  to  me  loss  advanced  in  arith- 
metic. For  some  years  particular  care  has  been  giv/jn  to  drawing,  which  was  for- 
merly neglected  or  even  unknown.  It  bccamo  by  degrees  optional  and  at  last  obliga- 
tory. Three  orders  of  exercises  are  followed  which  aim  at  a  special  end— exercises 
with  straight  lines,  which  tend  to  mechanical  and  industrial  drawing;  exorcises 
with  curved  lines,  which  prepare  for  ornamentation,  and  exercises  in  copying  and 
coloring,  which  lead  to  artistic  drawing  and  i)aintiug.  The  series  of  these  three 
exercises  seemed  to  me  very  interesting  and  worthy  of  examination. 

Three  years  in  the  primary  class  grade,  four  or  fivo  in  tho  grammar,  lead  to  the 
high  school,  which  is  apparently  better  known  and  more  largely  attended  than  in 
our  country. 

What  surprised  mo  most  at  first  was  the  great  number  of  women  teachers.  All 
tho  photographs  give  evidence  of  this  also;  I  have  not  8cen"a  single  master,  only 
women  teachers.  There  are.  however,  some  masters.  Of  363,935  persons  teaching 
in  the  United  States,  125,602  are  men  and  238,333  women.  Tho  men  as  a  rule  only 
enter  upon  tho  work  with  the  view  of  leaving  it  assoon  as  they  find  a  position  which 
is  more  lucrative ;  the  women  remain  until  they  marry.  The  greatest  number  of  tho 
scholars  of  the  normal  schools  are  young  ladies;  some  young  men  are  also  following 
the  courses,  bat  more  usually  they  simply  have  an  academic  training. 

Tho  position  occupied  by  women  in  public  life  is  considerablo  and  surprises  a  Euro- 
pean. There  is  for  instance  in  New  York  a  medical  college  for  women,  and  nothing 
is  moro  curious  than  to  seo  tlieso  ladies  assembled  in  a  Iccturo  hall  wearing  black 
dresses  with  the  doctors'  square  hat  on  their  heads. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  women's  congress  here.  It  is  the  one,  I  believe,  which 
opens  tho  scries  of  the  great  congresses  of  tho  E.xposition.  It  has  already  been  in 
session  two  days,  and  proceeds  with  the  perfect  regularity  of  a  parliament.  Fifteen 
hundred  ladies,  regularly  dele^jjated  by  tho  women  of  their  States  or  by  some  associ- 
ation, besides  delegates  of  foreign  nations,  aro  united  in  general  congregation  and 
in  sections,  with  presidents,  vioe-prcsidents,  secretaries,  and  orators.  I  am  told  that 
very  interesting  reports  have  been  read,  eloquent  discourses  delivered.  All  subjects 
aro  treated:  Tho  moral  influence  of  women,  education,  the  school,  religion,  ftuhtons, 
dress,  political  rights,  the  progress  accomplished  by  women  in  tho  sciences,  physics, 
medicine,  law,  etc.  One  State,  Wyoming,  has  already  grouted  to  women  electoral 
and  political  rights,  and  Kansas  is  moving  to  this  end. 

In  America  tho  girls  and  boys  are  educated  together.  They  sit  on  the  same  benches, 
pursue  the  samo  lessons  and  the  samo  exercises  without  any  distinction  whatever; 
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for  the  boys  even  take  part  in  the  sewing  exercises,  and  are  very  proud  to  exhibit 
their  needlework  every  year  beside  that  of  their  female  companions.  They  woald 
be  astonished,  I  was  told,  if  anyone  seemed  surprised  at  this.  I  refer  here  to  the 
first  school  years.  Later  some  separation  takes  place  in  spite  of  all  the  theories  in 
the  world. 

The  manual  training  and  the  maternal  (infant)  schools — which  are  called  here  by 
the  German  name  kindergarten — as  well  as  regular  instruction  in  drawing,  are  inno- 
vations in  American  pedagogics.  In  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States  232  kinder- 
gartens, wifch  524  teachers  and  8,871  pupils.  Ten  years  afterwards  there  were  521, 
with  1,202  teachers  and  31,221  pupils.  The  Americans  seem  to  mo  to  be  much 
interested  in  this  institution,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  things  which  they  have  dis- 
covered and  of  which  they  are  very  proud.  This  movement  will  grow,  at  least  in 
the  populous  cities  where  these  littlo  schools  can  render  great  service. 

As  is  well  known  there  is  not  in  America  a  department  of  public  instruction,  nor  a 
central  authority  of  any  kind  that  controls  the  schools.  They  are  solely  the  charge 
of  local  districts  (communes),  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  particular  State  which 
regulates  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  maintains  a  certain  supervision  or 
in8i>ection  over  them.  The  only  central  institution  which  takes  cognizance  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  the  Bureau  of  Education  located  at  Washington,  and  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Thisi  Bureau  comprises  four  divisions,  which  employ 
altogether  42  persons.  The  first  division  is  that  of  correspondence,  the  second  that  of 
American  statistics,  the  third  of  international  statistics ;  the  fourth  constitutes  a 
pedagogic  library,  analogous  to  that  of  our  museum,  but  of  less  importance. 

A  fifth  division  is  occupied  in  establishing  schools  in  Alaska.  Churches  of  every 
denomination  had  already  opened  some  schools  near  their  missions ;  several  had  oven 
established  boarding  schools,  very  necessary  in  these  regions,  which  are  so  vast  and 
uninhabitable  during  winter. 

This  year  the  Bureau  maintains  in  Alaska  15  public  schools,  with  20  teachers  and 
872  pupils,  and  it  aids  14  denominational  schools,  which  receive  1,069  scholars. 
This  is  still  too  little,  as  it  Is  estimated  that  there  are  8,000  children  of  school  age. 
Under  this  pohir  ice  civilization  advances.  I  have  seen  a  paper  of  Alaska,  the  Star 
of  the  North ;  I  have  seen  the  photographs  of  the  school  of  the  little  Eskimos ;  I  have 
read,  with  very  heartfelt  and  sincere  interest,  their  school  exercises,  their  written 
pages,  which  are  very  neat  and. correct,  their  problems,  narrations,  little  naive  let- 
ters written  by  the  small  boys  and  girls  of  Karluk,  Unga,  Ufognac,  Kadiak,  Hoonak, 
Kilisnoo,  Hydae,  Anvit,  etc.  Look  out  on  the  map  these  forlorn  points,  whore 
we  have  brothers,  where  little  children  walk  joyfully  to  school,  where  women  of 
heart  dovote  themselves  to  the  sweet  and  difficult  task  of  educating  them  well. 
Littlo  Petruska,  of  Anvik,  writes  the  9th  of  January :  "  Yesterday  it  was  cold ;  to-day 
it  is  not  cold;  sometimes  it  gets  very  cold,  and  men  die.  In  summer  sometimes 
men  sleep  in  canoes:"    AH  thoughts  of  this  little  one  turn  on  tho  thermometer. 

The  Americans,  people  of  business  and  money,  are  at  the  same  time  fond  of 
8chcK>ls,  some  from  custom  and  impulse,  others  from  humanity;  the  wise  from 
patriotism  and  forethought.  From  the  icy  regions  of  Alaska  to  the  luxuriance  of 
Florida  the  school  takes  a  place  of  honor  in  the  regard  of  the  citizens.  The  innu- 
merable halls  which  they  have  given  to  their  school  exposition  among  the  buildings 
of  tho  World's  Fair  are  a  proof  of  that.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  some  interesting 
things  to  show  to  them ;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  have  many  things  to  see  and  to  gather 
from  them  which  will  be  of  interest  in  the  education  of  future  generations. 

[SECOND   ARTICLE.] 

The  exposition  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  schools  under 
other  departments  was  officially  opened  the  10th  of  June.  Invitations  had  been 
addressed  to  the  delegates  of  the  foreign  Governments  and  of  the  American  States,  to 
the  school  authorities,  to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  to  the  press.    Very  many  came, 
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especially  ladies.  Wo  offered,  according  to  the  custom  here,  champagne,  cakes,  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time  that  wo  did  tho  honors  of  our  collections,  of  our  written 
exercises,  and  of  our  hooks. 

The  school  exposition  of  France,  which  seemed  at  the  beginning  destined  to  be 
crowded  within  tho  most  limited  space,  sncceoded  in  securing  considerable  exten- 
sion, and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important,  tho  richest  in  documents,  and 
tho  most  substantial.  It  seems  to  produce  an  excellent  impression  upon  tho  numer- 
ous visitors  who  pass  through.  They  say  so,  at  least,  in  running  over  our  albums 
and  in  asking  us  with  much  curiosity  about  our  organization,  which  is  so  different 
from  theirs. 

At  the  entrance  of  our  alcove  is  a  large  and  well  lighted  vestibule,  which  at  the  last 
moment  was  kindly  granted  to  us  by  the  American  administration.  It  is  ornamented 
with  plaster  models  for  tho  use  of  our  normal  schools  and  our  lyc<5es.  On  the  first 
panel  are  shown  drawings  of  tho  scholars  of  tho  normal  schools  and  very  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  schools  of  Lille  and  Roubais;  in  tho  center  a  maternal  school, 
upon  tho  blackboard  of  which  tho  teacher  has  written  in  big  letters:  "The  little 
Lillois  salute  their  friends  in  Chicago.*'  Tho  two  pillars  at  the  entrance  are  deco- 
rated with  geographical  maps;  upon  our  eight  panels  (there  were  only  two  in  the 
beginning)  arc  specimens  of  manual  work  (wood,  iron,  modeling),  specincns  of  our 
pictorial  charts,  mural  maps,  pictures  used  in  object  teaching,  in  natural  history, 
etc.,  musical  notatiou,  drawings,  statistics,  and  even  stenography.  A  beantifiil  panel 
of  water  colors  from  the  school  in  Gaunorou  street  occupies  a  large  space  between 
two  windows.  In  the  high  show  cases  of  our  principal  hall  are  displayed :  First,  the 
publications  of  learned  societies,  books  belonging  to  public  (ibraries,  scientific  pub- 
lications. Second,  the  doctors'  theses  of  tho  different  faculties  and  the  documents  of 
superior  instruction.  Third,  the  books,  methods,  programmes,  tabular  views  of  sec- 
ondary instruction,  the  best  compositions  offered  last  year  at  tho  competitive  exer- 
cises of  the  lyc6es  for  girls,  the  compositions  of  last  year  for  tho  several  cxamina- 
.tions  (baccalaureates,  licenses,  certificates  of  aptitude,  "agr^gatious")*  This  is  the 
part  that  most  surprises  observing  visitors,  because  it  does  not  correspond  to  any- 
thing in  their  own  collections.  Our  secondary  instruction  is  an  organization  nnknown 
in  America.  Fourth,  the  publications  of  tho  pedagogical  museum,  monographs  and 
documents,  principal  pedagogical  works  published  in  Franco  from  Fenelon  and  Rous- 
seau to  MM.  Compayr<$,  Marion,  Pecaut  and  others,  tho  "Revue  Pddagogique,"  etc. 
Fifth,  tho  principal  books  used  in  our  superior  primary  schools  collected  from  all 
classical  libraries  of  Paris.  Sixth,  specimens  of  the  works  which  constitute  the  most 
of  our  school  libraries  (this  institution  seems  much  appreciated).  Seventh,  our 
schools  for  boys,  exercise  books,  drawings,  photographs.  Eighth,  tho  same  from  our 
schools  for  girls.  Ninth,  the  same  from  our  superior  primary  schools.  Tenth,  our 
normal  schools,  programmes,  works  of  scholars,  exercise  books,  compositions,  draw- 
ings, photographs.  Eleventh,  works  of  teachers,  books,  lectures,  reports  of  inspec- 
tion, methods  of  teaching,  agriculture,  music,  gymnastics.  Twelfth,  specimens  of 
apparatus  used  in  our  superior  primary  and  normal  schools  for  instruction  in  sciences, 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  including  an  electric  machine,  a  pneumatic 
machine,  and  even  a  steam  engine  for  demonstrations;  finally  tho  school  materials 
for  writing  and  drawing,  models  of  school  furniture,  etc. 

A  fine,  large,  low  glass  case  we  had  tho  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  the  Woman's 
Building.  This  wo  have  placed  in  full  view  along  the  lake  side.  It  is  11  meters 
long,  and  enables  us  to  exhibit  tho  whole  series  of  our  manual  works,  beginning 
with  tho  cut  paper  and  the  little  knitting  of  our  maternal  schools  up  to  the  sewing, 
embroideries,  garments,  lacework,  and  flowers  from  the  great  schools  of  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Lo  Puy,  Kico,  Toulon,  etc.,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  works  by  boys, 
which  could  not  be  placed  upon  tho  panels — carpentry  specimens,  ironworks,  model- 
ing, and  geometric  figures. 

Three  long  tables,  placed  in  tho  midst  of  our  hall,  and  a  desk,  adjoining  the  glass 
cases,  are  loaded  with  albums  and  with  cartoons  of  drawings,  sewing,  photx>graph8, 
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school  x>laiis,  etc.  I  was  asliamed  r.t  first  of  our  poverty ;  to-day  I  am  overwUoImed 
Uy  onr  abundance.  In  proportion  as  tlio  boxes  were  unpacked  and  tlio  objects  were 
pat  one  after  the  other  in  their  places,  I  was  stmck  "with  the  richness,  variety,  orig- 
inality, and  interest  of  our  exhibit.  I  did  not  find  anything  equal  to  it  in  the  other 
exhibits. 

Four  adjoining  halls  contain  the  expositions  of  the  Central  School,  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Aix  and  Chalons,  with  enormous  cases  of 
work  in  iron,  complicated  machines,  which  people  stop  to  examine ;  schools  for  watch- 
making in  Besauf  on  and  Cluses,  where  the  works  arc  always  in  action,  attract  the  eye; 
commercial  schools  of  Paris  and  of  Bordeaux,  which  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
commercial  classes;  the  Society  of  Franklin,  the  poly  technical  and  philotechnical 
associations.  The  works  of  the  jiupils  of  these  institutions — the  methods,  flowers, 
drawings,  and  porcelains — form  a  charming  panel.  The  maps  of  the  topographical 
scrricc  of  the  ministry  of  war — central  France,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Tunis,  and 
others,  in  black,  in  colors,  in  relief,  really  fine — are  admired  by  connoisseurs,  and  a 
Gorman  professor  confessed  to  me  the  other  day  that  ho  never  had  seen  anything  so 
perfect.  This  entire  collection  is  proof  of  great  effort  and  of  indisputable  progress. 
Our  exhibit  is  evidence  that  we  have  not  wasted  our  time,  and  if  there  remains 
mnch  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  instruction,  we  have  the  satisfactory-  conviction  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  already. 

The  French  exposition  in  general  is  a  great  success.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted 
to  our  industries.  The  gooil  taste  of  the  show  cases,  the  magnificence  of  the  toilets 
displayed,  the  silk  dresses  of  all  colors  and  styles,  lavish  embroideries,  magnificent 
fomiture,  rich  stuffs,  furs,  porcelains,  artistic  bronzes,  excite  admiration.  Every 
minute  one  hears  the  women  exclaim :  *'  I  havo  never  seen  such  a  thing  in  my  life!" 
It  is  tme  that  this  is  an  expression  very  common  here. 

Cur  school  exhibit  can  not  pretend  to  such  popularity  and  does  not  provoke  these 
comments  of  the  passers  by.  It  Is  severe;  its  principal  treasures  are  of  modest 
ajtpearanco;  the  mine  must  be  dug  to  discover  the  nuggets.  But  when  a  man  or  a 
woman,  engaged  in  school  work,  lingers  there,  hears  the  explanations,  examines  for 
himself  tho  scries  of  our  exercises,  he  becomes  deeply  interested.  The  school  mono- 
graph of  a  French  youth,  his  monthly  exercise  books,  his  compositions,  his  drawings, 
his  certificates  of  studies,  his  books,  the  monograph  of  a  pupil  of  the  normal  school, 
the  monograph  of  a  school  in  its  different  courses,  tho  rolled  coi)y  books,  the  pro- 
^amracs,  tho  time-table,  form  a  whole  very  clear  and  thoroughly  honest.  A  brief 
Tisit  is  really  suflicicnt  for  a  sort  of  general  inspection;  for  we  put  before  the  eyes 
the  actual  reports  of  inspectors  of  primary  schools,  of  academic  inspectors,  and  of 
principals  of  schools.  Nothing  is  concealed;  nothing  is  gotten  up  for  tho  occasion. 
Tho  real  life  of  our  schools  develops  itself  before  the  eyes. 

Manual  work  begins  to  engage  attention  in  this  country;  it  has  been  organized  in 
certain  schools;  hero  and  there  special  schools  for  the  same  havo  been  established 
preparatory  to  apprenticeship  or  to  technical  schools.  The  speciujens  which  we 
havo  brought  excite  great  interest.  They  do  not  ditler  much  from  tho  work  exe- 
cuted in  tho  American  schools;  wc  have  perhaps  more  method,  more  connection  in 
the  series  of  works.  I  speak  of  tljo  boys'  work,  whieh  proceeds  hero  too  often  by 
fits  and  starts.  Our  needlework  seems  generally  superior  to  that  of  tho  American 
schools;  it  is  true  that  wo  have  brought  the  upper  part  of  tho  casket,  and  that  here 
little  time  is  devoted  to  this  kind  of  work. 

Tho  American  exi>OHition  of  schools  is  very  largo  and  much  scattered;  under  the 
circnmstances  it  is  very  monotonous,  as  all  of  the  forty-four  States  of  tho  Union 
exhibit  their  schools  and  their  uuivcrsities,  and  several  of  thom,  tho  most  impor- 
tant, upon  a  largo  scale.  Immense  8i)aee3  are  covered  by  tho  exhibits  of  tho  uni- 
versities or  colleges.  These  include  apparatus  of  physical  laboratories,  collections 
of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology.  These  collections  consist  generally  of  large 
objects,  which  appear  more  appropriate    fur  ])opular  than  for   scientific   instmo- 
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tion;  for  example,  parts  of  the  Luman  skeleton,  which  reBemblo  the  Temains  of  iDam- 
moth»,  a  colossal  skull,  gigantic  tibias.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  botanical 
specimens.  This  part  of  the  exposition  appears  to  mo  childish,  and  docs  not  show  a 
high  degree  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
With  the  exception  of  some  universities  which  are  well  known,  higher  education  is 
indeed  weak  enough.  Few  here  have  time  to  devote  themselves  to  deep  studies,  to 
lengthy  and  uninteresting  works  which  science  necessarily  imx>oses ;  ever>'ono  is  in 
haste  for  results,  for  practice,  for  immediate  application. 

Primary  instruction  is  divided  hero  into  several  categories.  The  primary  school 
properly  called,  extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  of  cge,  the  grammar  school 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth,  the  secondary  school  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year.  There  are  many  intelligent  and  industrious  children  who  pass 
more  rapidly  through  the  different  degrees.  The  exhibits  of  these  schools  consist  of 
written  exercises  and  drawings.  The  former  do  not  include  a  series  of  books  by  the 
same  pupils.  The  use  of  the  exercise  book  is  indeed  almost  unknown.  For  every 
exercise  white  sheets  of  paper  are  distributed,  and  on  this  the  scholar  inscribes  his 
name  and  writes  rapidly  the  given  work.  These  sheets  united  and  bound  according 
to  classes  constitute  the  universal  and  invariable  basis  of  the  American  school 
exposition.  They  correspond  to  our  monthly  exercise  books  in  that  they  give  the 
physiognomy  of  a  class  but  for  one  day  only  and  for  a  single  subject.  These  exer- 
cises are  generally  very  short  and  consist  of  a  few  lines,  written  large  and  rapidly. 
They  do  not  show  effort,  struggle  for  improvement,  hard  work ;  no  spot  nor  erasure, 
this  is  avoided.  I  looked  over  only  a  few,  those  of  the  younger  pupils  and  those  of 
the  most  advanced.  I  did  not  discover  in  them  what  I  expected,  what  I  thought  to 
be  the  distinctive  mark  of  this  country,  even  though  it  might  be  faulty.  For  the 
most  part  what  meets  the  eye  is  uniformity. 

I  understand  very  well  the  reason  for  this.  I  have  visited  a  good  number  of  public 
schools  in  this  immense  agglomeration  called  Chicago,  Avhich  increases  immeasurably 
from  year  to  year  by  an  incessant  tide  of  immigration.  Half  of  the  i)opulation  are 
Germans ;  there  are  70,000  Scandinavians,  many  Italians,  Russians,  Canadians,  etc. 
Their  children  who  come  to  school  do  not  understand  English,  they  are  foreigners. 
It  18  necessary  to  transform  them  during  the  school  years  and  make  good  Americans 
of  them.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  surprising  success.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  this  cruci])lc  they  are  cast,  formed,  coming  out  of  the  same  mold  they  bear 
the  same  stamp,  have  the  same  language,  the  same  handwriting,  the  same  habit  of 
mind,  have  read  the  same  books,  sung  the  same  songs,  made  the  same  movements; 
what  one  sees,  the  other  sees  also;  girls,  boys,  they  are  "American  citizens;''  this  is 
the  word  which  is  used  and  which  is  rei>eated  to  them  every  minute,  and  of  which 
they  are  taught  rightly  enough  to  bo  proud.  If  this  uniformity  is  necessarj',  if  it  is 
a  necessity  of  the  public  welfare  in  a  State  like  this,  which  is  iu  constant  process  of 
formation,  it  is  so  in  all  new  or  developing  States,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  this 
is  the  condition  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

One  of  tho  most  significant  exercises  in  this  respect  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  but  which  must  be  generally  practiced,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
photographs  of  different  States,  is  tho  salute  to  the  flag.  Every  pupil  has  two  little 
flags,  tricolored  with  white  stars  upon  blue  ground;  at  a  signal  of  the  mistress  all 
rise  and  imitate  her  movements.  They  carry  the  two  flags  to  their  hearts,  above 
their  heads,  around  their  necks;  they  make  many  graceful  movements  *with  them, 
extending  them  forward,  backward,  ujjward  and  downward,  with  a  rhythmical, 
monotonous  song.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  see  these  great  boys  and  girls  going 
gravely  through  this  exercise,  in  which  every  movement  is  identified  with  the 
national  banner.    The  ceremony  is  finished  by  a  patriotic  song. 

It  is  rather  diflScult  to  comprehend  the  whole  school  exposition,  because  outside 
of  the  halls  of  the  Manufactures  Building  every  State  has  its  individual  building, 
in  which  the  exhibition  of  its  special  products  and  of  its  schools  is  found.     There 
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arc  expositions  of  schools  in  the  Women's  Building  and  in  the  Cliildren's  Building. 
This  latter  is  very  unique.  It  comprises  all  kinds  of  toys,  from  rattlea  to  the  most 
complicated  playthings,  Christmas  trees,  pictures,  etc. ;  a  library,  very  incomplete, 
however;  works  on  infant  pedagogics  in  different  languages;  a  great  hall  for  gyui- 
uastics  with  equipments,  a  part  of  which  has  been  recently  rejected  in  France, 
ring,  trapezes,  fixed  bars,  horses,  ladders,  ropos,  etc.  Every  day  a  class  comes  there 
to  exercise  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 
There  is  also  a  model  nursery  with  all  furniture,  beds,  cradles,  the  most  perfect  per- 
ambulators; children  are  brought  here  and  are  taken  in  charge  for  25  cents  a  day,  in 
order  to  show  to  spectators  the  working  of  the  institution.  You  find  here  a  model 
asylum,  in  which  a  dozen  babies,  all  clean  and  nice,  can  be  seen  through  the  windows, 
where  the  public  crowds  to  watch  them  playing,  singing,  moving  around,  listening 
to  the  talcs  of  the  mistress.  Here  are  piauo,  playthings,  the  whole  Froebelianum ; 
nothing  is  wanting.  There  is  also  a  class  for  cooking  to  be  seen  through  the  windows ; 
and  through  other  windows  a  class  for  sloy  d  or  working  in  wood  and  modeling  in  clay. 
This  I  was  permitted  to  visit.  Here  three  days  in  a  week  one  class  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  other  days  another  class  work  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  public;  in  the  forenoon  they  work  in  wood,  in  the  afternoon  in  clay. 
All  this  is  very  interesting,  but  a  little  too  much  advertised  and  placarded  for  our 
ideas. 

I  have  been  more  interested  in  looking  at  the  actual  school  life  than  at  its  exhibi- 
tions. I  was  present  at  the  class  exercises,  especially  those  of  a  normal  school.  The 
Cook  County  School  in  the  south  of  Chicago  consists  of  a  largo  public  school  with 
400  pupils,  divided  into  eight  grades  and  in  sixteen  classes,  with  which  is  combined 
a  normal  school — for  this,  I  believe,  is  the  way  to  regard  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
etndcnt-teachcTS,  of  whom  20  are  young  men  (the  others  are  young  women),  follow 
the  courses,  which  are  not  intended  to  teach  them  sciences,  but  to  show  them  how 
to  apply  tho  instruction  to  schools.  The  course  is  one  or  two  years.  Each  day  from 
half  past  1  until  half  past  2  is  devoted  to  practical  exercises.  This  is  the  only  time 
that  tho  two  schools  come  together,  although  all  tho  courses  take  place  in  diiforent 
stories  in  tho  same  building.  The  primary  school  is  then  divided  into  groups  of  10 
pupils,  and  over  each  is  placed  a  normal  student ;  tho  other  students  of  the  normal 
school  seat  themselves  at  the  tables  of  tho  children,  become  pupils,  take  part  in  the 
exercises,  raise  their  hands  when  the  teacher  asks  a  question,  and  sometimes  answer. 
When  the  hour  is  over,  things  resume  their  ordinary  course.  Tho  normal  students 
who  have  assisted  at  tho  lesson  make  their  notes,  which  they  deliver  to  the  director. 
If  ho  finds  the  observations  just,  he  makes  use  of  them  in  the  criticism  of  the  lesson, 
which  is  mado  privately  to  the  student  who  conducted  it.    There  is  no  public  criticism. 

Colonel  Parker  (of  tho  family  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston), 
principal  of  tho  establishment,  is  a  distinguished  original  character,  who  has  made 
his  own  school  a  model  school;  he  tries  with  laudable  zeal,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  develop  in  the  children  spontaneity  and  the  passion  for  investigation  and 
observation.  From  the  first  school  year  ho  gives  great  prominence  to  drawing  from 
nature,  or  rather  to  painting;  he  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  little  ones  pencils, 
colors,  a  glass  of  water,  places  them  in  front  of  a  tree,  a  flower,  and  leaves  them  to 
make  an  effort.  I  have  seen  among  these  water  colors  some  very  charming  'impres- 
sions." He  gives  great  attention  to  physical  geography,  the  study  of  the  surface  of 
tho  earth,  and  of  relief  forms.  He  has  exercises  in  this  subject  which  are  really 
carious  and  instructive. 

WTiatever  the  Americans  may  say  against  our  system  of  emulation,  they  do  not 
entirely  disregard  it.  I  have  assisted  in  a  distribution  of  prizes.  It  was  tho  closing 
exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  a  superior  primary  (high  school).  It  is  called 
here  a  "commencement,"  but  in  most  cases  it  is  the  end  of  school  life,  and  at  the 
tho  samo  time,  as  they  say  here,  tho  beginning  of  the  school  of  life.  We  were  in  a 
church,  which  had  been  offered  for  this  purpose,  the  school  of  Hyde  Park,  as  an 
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exceptional  case,  not  having  an  assembly  hall.  The  church  was  decorated  with 
llowers.  Ninety  young  men,  of  whom  20  wero  boys  in  jackets,  all  with  flowers  in 
their  buttonholes,  the  rest  young  women,  in  very  lino  wliite  dresses,  defiled  slowly 
before  our  eyes  to  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  stage.  The 
president  of  the  young  University  of  Chicago  (it  has  existed  only  one  year)  read  a 
discourse  on  the  necessity  of  earnestness  for  American  citizens  who  are  entering  into 
life.  He  explained  that  ho  meant  by  this  "sincerity,  courage,  energy,  persever- 
ance.*' The  director  made  an  impressive  address  to  his  pupils  who  wero  about  to 
leave  him,  and  ho  bestowed  upon  some  of  them  medals  of  gold  or  silver,  given  by 
rich  persons  (among  them  the  chief  editor  of  a  paper),  rewards  for  the  best  essays 
upon  civic  instruction.  Two  young  women  and  one  young  man  were  especially 
praised.  For  the  young  man  the  director  predicted  the  highest  destiny,  even  in 
the  distant  future  the  chair  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Then  two  of  the 
pupils  addressed  us;  one,  a  graceful  young  lady,  had  chosen  for  her  subject,  "The 
men  of  genius."  She  explained  what  she  understood  by  genius,  what  it  is,  what  it 
is  not,  how  it  is  favored  by  circumstances,  but  not  created  by  the  same.  Then  she 
finished  with  an  eloquent  valedictory  to  her  school.  The  other,  a  boy  of  17  years, 
entertained  us  with  a  dissertation  on  "Originality,'*  of  what  it  consists,  its  relations 
to  **  precedents,"  what  it  takes  from  them  of  better  or  of  worse.  We  are  told  over 
and  over  about  what  our  fathers  have  done ;  this  is  good,  provided  we  do  not  con- 
lino  ourselves  to  it  j  in  truth  there  was  only  one  man  of  absolute  originality,  i.  o., 
Adam;  as  to  us,  we  must  be  what  our  nature  demands.  This  young  man  finished 
his  speech  also  with  a  valedictory  t^  the  school.  "Our  promotion,"  he  said,  "Is 
really  original,  and  instead  of  mourning  over  our  departure  let  us  rejoice  like 
mariners  whose  sails  aro  swollen  by  the  wind,  to  travel  boldly  over  the  vast  oceans.'' 

This  young  man  had  an  easy  delivery  and  a  pleasing  accent;  his  gestures  were 
graceful,  and  ho  was  a  great  success.  A  teacher  presented  him  a  lyre  of  roses.  He  was 
besides  the  x^oet  of  the  occasion;  before  the  close  the  class  sang  a  song  composed  by 
him  (prosaic  enough).  In  addition  there  was  instrumental  and  choral  musio;  then 
the  solemn  and  silent  distribution  of  tho  diplomas.  These  young  men  and  women 
go  from  here,  some  to  colleges,  others  to  universities,  others  into  offices  and  business. 

All  this  is  not  a  part  of  tho  exposition,  but  it  is  a  living  commentary  upon  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  by  its  actual  operations  that  school  life  is  to  be  understood.  On  the 
occasion  of  these  departures,  or  "commencements,"  the  pupils  of  tho  different  schools 
compose  discourses,  dissertations  upon  subjects  which  they  have  chosen.  Here  are 
some  of  the  subjects  selected  in  these  days :  "Tho  necessity  of  pcditical  education  in 
the  United  States."  "It  is  necessary  to  oppose  immigration."  "There  should  be 
no  obstacles  to  immigration."  "Tho  regimen  of  tho  superior  schools."  "Tho  ques- 
tion of  slavery."  "Influence  of  nature."  "  What  can  I  learn  from  the  Exposition- 
of  Chicago?"  "Heroism."  "Moral  character  of  Jay  Gould."  "The  workers  and 
tho  drones."     "Physical  courage  and  moral  courage." 

There  is  in  all  this  much  show  and  emptiness,  but  there  is  also  boldness  and  reflec- 
tion; briefly,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  as  in  all  human  things. 

Wo  see  hero  customs,  necessities,  intellectual  and  social  habits  which  are  different 
from  ours.  We  must  not  judge  them  by  our  standard.  Neither  would  it  be  well  for 
us  to  admire  and  to  imitate  them  freely.  What  is  best  for  them  would  not  be  best 
for  us.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  course,  and  should  hold  to  it.  We  may  modify  odr 
methods,  we  may  take  from  others  what  serves  our  purposes,  develop  and  expand  it, 
but  we  should  guard  ourselves  from  the  notion  that  blind  imitation  of  others  is  a 
essential  condition  of  progress. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  report  by  M.  Jules  Violle,  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  M^^tiers,  and  also  at  the  superior  normal  school  (Paris),  who 
was  commissioned  by  his  Government  to  study  tho  scientific  movement  in  the  United 
States,  especially  as  illustrated  by  the   Exposition.     This  portion  of  his  report 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Moudes  of  June  1,  1894  (pp.  607-611): 
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THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AND  AMERICAN  SCIENCE. 
Jules  Violle. 

The  vigorous  and  constant  eflfort  of  Americans  to  raiso  the  level  of  their  superior 
instruction  testifies  to  the  importance  of  tlie  scientiiic  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  hero  public  education  is  provided  for  as  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  a  free 
country.  The  States,  cities,  and  rural  districts  impose  heavy  taxes  on  themselves  in 
order  that  every  citizen  may  acquire  elementary  instruction.  More  than  200,000 
elementary  schools  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  annual  expense  for  these 
reaches  700,000,000  francs. 

But  the  original  trait  of  the  American  democracy  is  its  judicious  predisposition  \J 
toward  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge.  This  nation,  justly  renowned  for  its  positive 
Bpirit,  understands  very  well  that  superior  instruction  alone  promotes  the  progress 
of  ideas,  the  improvement  of  methods,  and  even  the  development  of  practical  matters. 
The  higher  instruction  is  almost  always  the  work  of  private  individuals  who  have 
founded  it  and  who  maintain  it,  constantly  adding  to  its  resources.  Its  total  receipts 
and  expenditure^  as  given  in  the  latest  official  documents,  exceeded  $16,500,000  (about 
84,000,000  francs).  These  millions  have  come  voluntarily  from  the  farm,  from  the 
"ounter,  or  the  manufactory,  and  the  generous  initiative  of  the  givers  does  not 
iecline.    *    *    * 

The  circle  of  the  higher  studios  has  been  particularly  enlarged,  especially  in  recent 
times,  and  American  universities  have  been  multiplied  in  emulation  one  of  another. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  make  distinction  among  the  number.  Some,  especially 
of  the  newer  ones,  promise,  perhaps,  more  than  they  accomplish  in  spite  of  their  title 
of  university,  in  spite  of  their  official  endowments  and  patronage.  Europe  has  not 
the  monopoly  of  grand  programmes  on  i>aper.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  bearing  the 
modest  name  of  college  and  having  complete  independence,  are  universities  of  the 
first  rank.  Naturally  the  degrees  differ  in  their  value  according  to  the  different 
quality  of  the  teaching  bodies  who  grant  them.  We  even  hear  that  in  certain 
establishments  of  so-called  superior  instruction  the  diplomas  are  acquired  by  means 
unknown  to  science  and  are  conferred  "honoris  causa."  These  are  abuses  insepa- 
rable from  liberty.  The  graduates  of  America,  whose  interest  it  is  to  avoid  all 
ambiguity,  mention  simply  the  source  of  their  degrees. 

This  spontaneous  organization  of  superior  education  in  the  United  States  may  be 
wanting  in  uniformity;  nothing  harmonious  nor  symmetrical;  the  effort  has  been  to 
do  much  and  do  it  quickly.  But  what  powerful  vitality  in  the  tumultuous  outburst 
of  grand  intentions !  What  constant  progress  in  scientific  studies,  even  in  recent 
Toundations !  What  generous  ardor  for  competition  with  rivals  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which  possess  the  adva.itago  of  experience  and  the  prestige  of  previous  service! 
The  very  absence  of  fixed  method  and  established  order  in  these  efforts  may  make 
Buccess  so  much  the  greater.  The  young  universities  of  America  find  only  encour- 
agement in  the  history  of  their  predecessors,  which  were  poor  at  the  beginning 
and  to-day  are  flourishing. 

The  oldest  of  all  and  justly  the  most  celebrated,  Harvard  College,  was  originally 
a  little  school  founded  in  1636  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  and  two  years  after- 
ward*, organized  by  the  aid  and  pecuniary  contribution  of  John  Harvard,  a  noncon- 
formist minister,  who  had  come  from  Cambridge,  where  he  had  taken  his  degrees  at 
Emanuel  College.  However,  the  name  of  the  great  English  university  was  given  to 
the  humble  cradle  of  the  American  college.  This  title  marked  a  noble  ombition, 
which  from  that  time  the  zeal  of  the  professors  and  students  endeavored  to  justify. 
The  whole  colony  celebrated  as  a  holiday  the  solemn  day  of  the  mouth  of  August, 
1642,  when  the  first  nine  students  of  Harvard  received  the  degree  of  "bachelor  pro 
more  academiarum  in  Anglia."  The  work  went  on  slowly  at  first.  Its  financial 
situation  was  far  from  satisfying  the  wishes  of  its  founders,  for  the  local  legislature. 
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in  spito  of  the  Puritan  convictions  by  wliicli  it  was  animated,  several  times  author- 
ized the  administrators  to  procure  money  by  lotteries;  that  of  1806  produced $25,000 
(125,000  francs).  The  era  of  prosiierity  began  about  the  second  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  it  is  o^pccially  during  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  jirogress 
has  been  rapid  and  the  transformation  perfected.  The  college,  coafiaed.  formerly 
within  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  of  denominational  ideas,  presents  to-day  ihe 
amplitude  of  the  true  modem  nnivorsity  aB  regards  its  teaching  pexsomiclf  its 
equipment,  and  its  complete  departments.  Two  hundred  teachers  of  every  order 
there  dispense  the  higher  instruction  to  2,000  students,  whoso  earnest  spirit,  stim- 
ulated by  a  library  of  350,000  volumes,  may  draw  freely  from  the  differeut  sonrcca 
of  human  knowledge.  All  instruments  for  working,  all  perfect  moans  forleamingy 
laboratories,  museums,  observatories,  botauicai  gardens,  etc^  hero  oonduco  to  the 
intellectual  initiative.  Tho  buildings  impress  the  cyo  by  their  grand  proportions. 
Two  chap^,  seven  dormitories,  five  large  dwelling  houses,  seven  buildings,  among 
them  tho  beautiful  edifice  of  granite  which  contains  the  library,  arise  on  a  quad- 
rangle, which  covers  almost  10  hectai'cs  (about  25  acres).  Moreover,  these  different 
buildings  occupy  only  half  of  the  whole  domain  belonging  to  the  college.  Further, 
to  these  must  bo  added  tho  numerous  small  buildings  and  important  uinexes  which 
are  situated  in  Cambridge  or  in  Boston,  and  extend  even  into  the  adjoiaiug  districts. 
Thought  goes  back  to  the  single  building  of  former  times  established  upon  a  m&all 
site  covering  less  than  2  acres.     The  i)rimitivo  seed  has  yielded  fruit. 

At  present  the  annual  budget  of  the  university  reaches  $1,000,000  (5,000,000  Cranes). 
Nevertheless  these  resources  scarcely  correspond  to  the  need  in  spite  of  the  prudent 
administration  of  the  council  and  the  skillful  management  of  the  treasurer,  who 
secures  from  his  funds  more  than  5  i>er  cent,  and  the  coffers  would  always  be  empty 
if  the  generosity  of  the  "  sons  of  Harvard"  did  not  keep  them  full.  What  intense 
life  in  all  departments  of  the  university !  Physical  exercises  are  not  neglected. 
Care  is  taken  to  measure. and  photograph  the  students  at  regular  intervals  in  order 
to  control,  experimentally,  the  progressive  results  of  a  methodical  training,  si>ocially 
intended  to  preserve  beauty  and  just  proportions  of  form.  This  is  the  classical  ideal 
of  an  accomplished  man,  to  be  at  onco  both  beautiful  and  good,  KaXdi  xdycxboi 
the  Greek  typo  returns  to  America.  Is  there  not  even  in  Kew  York  a  school  of 
beauty  for  ladies,  where  they  learn  to  gpeak,  to  walk,  and  even  to  sleep  with  grace? 
Harvard  University  has  become  a  nursery-  of  learned  men,  who  carry  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  four  corners  of  tho  Union.  Its  doctors  of  science,  to  speak  only  of  thoec, 
have  no  longer  reason  to  envy  their  brothers  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 
We  will  not  say  that  they  are  identical.  Without  doubt  with  the  prompt  diffusion 
of  ideas  by  means  of  papers  and  books,  by  congressi^s  and  tho  intercourse  of  every 
kind  that  the  ever-increasing  facility  and  rapidity  of  communication  among  think- 
ing men  establishes,  higher  instruction  must  bo  every  where  tho  same  in  its  essential 
lines.  But  upon  this  common  soil  each  nation  impresses  its  own  mark,  and  nouo  is 
more  jealous  to  leave  its  own  than  tho  United  States.  Tho  iVmerican  brings  the 
qualities  of  his  race  to  bear  upon  scicntilic  culture,  the  patient  energy,  quickness  of 
eye,  inventive  imagination,  practical  sense,  which  knows  how  to  draw  from  science 
application  and  profit. 

This  practical  sense  is  not  only  manifested  by  ingenious  inventions  destined  to 
facilitate  the  life  of  all  persons  and  to  malvo  the  fortune  of  the  individual  inventor. 
It  is  shown  also  in  tho  creation  of  certain  university  specialties  which  we  ore  not 
accustomed  to  see  among  tho  faculties  properly  called  thus,  for  instance,  schools  of 
dentistry  and  of  agriculture.  The  last  are  of  great  service,  especially  in  the  districts 
where  various  crops  arc  cultivated.  The  University  of  California  possesses  a  model 
of  this  kind.  This  establishment  undertakes  tho  analysis  of  soils,  indicates  to  those 
interested  tho  species  of  jdnnts  best  suited  to  different  districts,  and  furnishes,  gra- 
fnifrtiifiiv  tho  necessary  seeds  or  grains.  As  to  schools  of  dentistry  they  exist  in 
lerican  universities;  Harvard  itself  has  one.     That  of  Philadeljikia  is 
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the  mo»t  renowned  on  aeconnt  of  ita  practical  metliod,  the  luxorlanco  of  ite  install- 
ment,  and  tho  imx>ortance  of  its  works.  Twentj-two  thousand  patients  are  mentioned 
in  its  recent  reports.  The  weight  of  gold  employed  reached  6  pounds.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  is  very  complete,  constitutes  a  real  faculty  comprehending  no  less  than 
seven  distinct  chairs.  Students  come  from  Europe  and  tho  Indies  to  take  tiieir 
degrees  at  Philadelphia.    The  Americans  arc  the  first  dentists  of  the  world. 

Can  one  speak  of  superior  instruction  in  America  without  noting  how  eagerly  the 
women  strive  to  participate  in  itf  The  movement  does  not  diminish,  hut  tho  con- 
trary. Every  day  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  study  mathematics, 
physics,  law,  medicine,  Latin,  or  even  Greek.  The  programmes  of  tho  studies  and 
the  examinations  are,  moreover,  identical  for  hoih.  sexes  in  the  very  practical  system 
of  coeducation  as  well  as  in  the  special  courses.  The  young  female  students  bring 
to  this  high  instruction,  along  with  tho  ardent  desire  to  learn,  the  determined  resolu- 
tion to  obtain  social  equality,  of  which  scholarly  equality  is  the  prelude.  But  their 
native  grace  remains.  They  add  to  it  solid  qualities  and  a  fund  of  varied  knowledge. 
HiuB  conversation  with  American  women  constitutes  the  charm  of  society  in  the 
United  States. 

Alesuiied  doctor  of  Boston  points  out  some  shadows  in  the  picture.  With  statistics 
in  his  hands  he  pretends  to  prove  that  the  number  of  births  decreases  in  proportion 
as  the  level  of  female  instruction  rises.  His  patriotic  fears  even  cause  him  to  foresee 
the  moment  when  the  race  will  end  in  an  ''  intellectual  apotheosis.''  Is  this  prog- 
nostic serious f  If  young  America  is  already  attacked  by  evils  from  which  the  older 
peoples  suffer,  its  robust  constitution  and  its  exceptional  resources  assure  conditions 
of  resistance  much  superior. 

Tho  Exposition  of  Chicago  has  shown  with  what  vigor  all  branches  of  human 
activity  are  developed  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  science  has  not  yet  attained 
heights  comparable  with  those  on  which  at  present  the  fortune  of  tho  capitalists  is 
elevated;  the  dollar  holds  first  place,  but  science  advances  with  rapid  steps.  The 
scion tific  movement,  of  which  we  can  only  here  give  a  summary  idea,  is  not  concen- 
teated  in  the  old  States  of  the  East,  which  are  like  a  transatlantic  Europe,  it  extends 
ov^  the  youngest  States.  The  Americans  comprehend  that  high  intellectual  culture 
is  not  alone  a  question  of  elegant  luxuriance  or  of  national  self-love;  the  prosperity 
and  oven  the  future  of  the  country  depends  upon  it.  A  mere  glance  at  the  different 
•atioDS  of  the  two  worlds  suffices  to  prove  this. 

CHICAGO  EXPOSITION— PRINTING  AND  THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

One  of  the  most  important  reports  called  forth  by  the  Chicago  Exposition  is  that 
of  the  exhibits  of  publishers  and  booksellers,  by  M.  Henri  le  Soudier. 

Two  tasks  wero  committed  to  M.  le  Soudier;  first,  to  secure  complete  information 
as  to  tho  state  and  future  possibilities  of  the  trade  in  French  books  in  tho  United 
States,  with  suggestions  of  such  reforms  as  it  might  seem  well  to  adopt;  second,  a 
comparative  survey  of  tho  French  book  exhibits  and  those  of  other  countries.  Both 
subjects  arc  fully  treated  and  the  work  has  scarcely  less  interest  for  tho  general 
reader  than  for  the  book  trade. 

Tho  report  is  introduced  by  general  observations  as  to  the  plan  of  tho  Exposition, 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  with  a  glance  at  its  commercial  bearings.  Tho  author 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  tho  conditions  offered  by  the  United  States  for  tho  sale  of 
books.  The  reports  of  previous  expositions  have  not,  ho  says,  attempted  a  study 
of  this  nature,  which  seems  to  him  of  greater  importance  than  tho  comparative 
estimates  of  exhibits.  In  this  study  M.  le  Soudier  dwells  upon  the  libraries  of  tho 
United  States,  their  number,  variety,  ample  resources,  and  tlio  liberal  6i)irit  in  which 
they  are  conducted.  Ho  notes,  also,  that  women  form  a  large  projiortion  of  readers, 
"the  men,"  he  says,  "too  often  lack  tho  time  for  reading;  they  content  themselves 
with  newspapers.  This  explains  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  certain  political 
sheets,  a  circulation  unknown  in  the  old  countries,  and  the  number  of  pages  in  a 
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flinglp  paper  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  women  on  the  contrary 
have  more  leisure.  In  contrast  with  the  men,  who  generally  quit  school  at  the  age 
of  15  or  16  years  to  devote  themselves  to  business,  entering  at  once  npon  their 
apprenticeship,  the  young  women  prolong  their  studies  much  longer,  often  even 
nntil  20  years  of  ago.  After  marriage  they  continue  their  education,  pursuing  some 
department  of  fine  arts,  or  somo  special  study.  As  the  man,  unless  he  is  engaged  in 
some  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  has  had  only  a  limited  education,  while  that  of 
the  woman  has  been  much  more  extended,  her  mind  is  moro  cultivated,  thanks  to 
her  reading."  ''I  speak  here,"  he  adds,  ''only  of  the  business  class,  which  forms  about 
four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  This  intellectual  predominance 
of  the  women  explains  the  large  place  given  to  literary  works  and  romances  in  the 
public  libraries,  while  in  the  universities  classical  and  scientific  works  predominate." 

The  reporter  considers  then  the  relative  demand  for  German  and  French  books  in 
the  United  States.  *'  In  this  respect,"  he  says,  "  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  althongh 
it  is  painful  to  confess  it,  is  the  prominence  given  to  German  books  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  important  libraries,  a  proportion  which  rises  even  as  high  as  90  per  Cent  in 
certaiu  cities.  Some  libraries  indeed,  but  these  principally  in  the  East,  comprise  a 
largo  number  of  French  books,  chiefly  literary  works;  but  after  leaving  the  Atlantic 
States  the  farther  West  you  go  the  more  the  German  language  dominates.  It  is  the 
same  with  periodicals.  Thus,  in  the  public  library  of  Chicago,  are  comprised  65 
German  periodicals,  moro  than  21  newspapers  in  the  German  language,  published  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  at  Chicago,  while  there  are  found  only  21  French  period- 
icals and  2  newspai^ers  in  the  French  language,  published  in  the  United  States — 
the  *'Courrierdo  I'lllinois,"  published  at  Kankakee,  and  the  **Courrier  des  Ctats- 
Unis,"  published  at  New  York. 

This  state  of  things  is  attributed  very  justly  to  the  great  German  immigration 
and  to  the  care  which  German  families  take  to  maintain  their  language  and  to  impart 
it  to  their  children.  Moreover,  as  a  consequence  of  the  intimate  relations  that 
spring  up  between  American  and  German  youth,  many  of  the  former  are  influenced 
to  complete  their  studies  at  Berlin,  Leipsic,  or  Heidelberg,  and  thus  the  passion  for 
German  literature  is  difi'used.  He  observes  further  that  in  the  programmes  of  our 
leading  universities  German  courses  are  generally  more  extended  or  numerous  than 
the  French. 

While  recognizing  that  there  are  causes  for  the  superior  influence  of  the  German 
over  the  French  language  which  cau  not  be  overcome,  M.  le  Soudicr  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  circulation  of  lYench  books  in  the  United  States  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  ho  suggests  practical  measures  for  accomplishing  this  end. 

There  were,  it  will  bo  seen,  business  reasons  for  the  particular  attention  which 
he  gave  to  the  German  exhibits. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  Germany  was  not  represented  in  the  Paris  exhibitions 
of  1878  and  1880,  and  hence  the  Columbian  Exposition  afl'ordcd  the  French  the  first 
opportunity  in  twenty  years  for  effective  comparisons  with  their  rivals.  To  this 
opportunity  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  reporter  we  owe  a  most  appreciative  and 
reliable  account  of  this  important  division  of  the  German  exhibit  at  Chicago.  The 
value  of  the  description  is  enhanced  by  detailed  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  principal  German  publishing  houses. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  German  book  dealers  as  a  whole,  M.  le  Soudier  says:  *' Ger- 
many was  very  well  represented  in  this  Bection  of  the  Exposition,  and  its  exhibit, 
comprising  a  large  numl'cr  and  variety  of  works,  was  very  fine.  The  jilan  of  piling 
up  books  upon  tables  left  much  to  be  desired  so  far  as  regards  the  effect  upon  the 
eye,  but  accomplished  the  desired  end,  which  was  to  give  tho  works  the  freest 
possible  advertisement  by  putting  them  within  reach  of  the  public,  not  upon  the 
shelves  of  bookcases,  but,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  hands  of  the  visitors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excito  their  curiosity.  The  arrangement  was  not  artistic,  but  in  a 
country  where  Germany  has  so  many  representatives  the  result  was  not  disappoint- 
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iDg.  The  corresponding  section  in  the  German  pavilion,  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
Lake  Michigan,  was  always  filled  with  visitors.  Two  superiutondcuts  and  a  number 
of  assistants  were  employed  to  answer  inquiries  and  give  explanations. 

*' Before  examining  the  exhibits  in  detail,  a  few  words  upon  the  German  book  trade 
will  enable  us  to  comprehend  better  the  close  relations  that  exist  between  the  Ger- 
man book  dealers,  not  alone  those  in  Germany,  but  wherever  they  are  established. 

**0f  all  countries  Germany  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  bookstores.  There 
are  in  all  6,104,  according  to  the  "Fiihrer  durch  die  buchgewerbliche  Kollectiv- 
Ansstellnng  des  Deutschen  Reichs  "  in  Chicago,  1893,  which  contains  the  most  inter- 
esting information  upon  this  subject.  Those  business  houses  are  distributed  in 
1,204  cities.  Moreover,  they  are  found  in 'nearly  every  country  of  the  world.  In 
Austria  there  are  772;  in  the  other  States  of  Europe,  869;  in  America,  125;  in  Asia, 
9;  in  Africa,  8,  and  6  in  Australia.  The  interest  has  developed  more  readily  among 
German -speaking  peoples  than  among  others;  f(»r  example,  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
in  the  German  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  It  is  represented  in  the  most  distant  conn- 
tries,  wherever  German  people  have  located.  By  the  expression  '  book  trade '  mnst  bo 
understood  the  commerce  in  books  properly  so  called,  including  music  books,  art 
books,  geographical  charts,  etc." 

M.  le  Soudier  proceeds  with  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  con- 
dncted,  describes  the  operations  of  the  book  dealers'  association,  the  ''Borsenverein 
der  deutschen  Buchhiindler,''  founded  at  Leipsio  in  1825 ;  he  considers  the  publishing 
houses  and  their  eqnipment>s,  from  which  issued  22,000  new  books  in  1891,  besides 
many  reprints;  discusses  the  growth  in  illustrated  editions,  the  printing  of  paper 
currency,  and  the  natureaud  improvement  in  technical  processes,  engraving,  stereo- 
typing; the  manufacture  of  paper,  inks,  binding,  etc. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  for  technical  instruction,  M.  le  Soudier  says:  "It 
remains  to  speak  of  this  provision  which  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  printing  art.  Besides  the  technical  schools  maintained  by  the 
State,  there  are  in  all  the  great  publishing  centers  special  schools  for  the  training 
of  apprentices,  or  side  by  side  with  the  schools  for  ordinary  instruction,  technical 
courses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  printers.  Such  schools  are  found  at  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  Hamburg,  and  Dresden.  The  great  societies  of  printers  also  foster  techni- 
cal instruction.  They  make  periodical  reports  on  the  subject,  they  give  exhibitions 
of  the  best  work,  and  maintain  technical  libraries  for  the  use  of  those  interested. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Leipsic  has 
founded  a  superior  course  of  typographic  drawing;  here  also  are  taught  all  the 
graphic  arts,  and  workshops  are  added  with  a  view  to  uniting  practice  and  theory. 
A  society,  the  "Zeutralverein  fiir  das  gesammte  Buchgewerbe,"  has  centralized  the 
technical  instruction  and  charged  itself  with  defending  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
poration. This  society  possesses  a  remarkable  museum  and  maintains  permanent 
expositions,  which  are  of  inestimable  advantage  for  all  those  who  seek  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  printing  art.  In  this  museum  is  the  famous  Klemm  collection  of 
incunabula.  It  w.as  purchased  by  the  Government  of  Saxony  for  about  $100,000 
and  presented  to  the  "Zentralverein;"  the  society  constantly  adds  to  the  collection 
from  gifts  which  it  receives.  In  the  annual  exhibits  all  improvements  affecting  the 
booK  trade  are  displayed,  and  every  week  new  works  are  added  to  the  collection. 
From  time  to  time  great  exx^ositions  are  opened,  which  afford  those  interested 
opportunity  for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  printing,  particularly  by  means 
of  tLe  various  models  offered  for  their  examination.  Finally,  for  the  last  four  years, 
the  association  of  printers  has  published  an  annual  catalogue  of  models  selected 
from  every  country  and  which,  in  this  classified  arrangement,  can  be  consulted  at 
one's  leisure." 

Of  our  own  country,  M.  le  Soudier  says:  **As  would  naturally  have  been  expected, 
the  American  book  trade  had  full  representation  at  Chicago;  it  occupied  a  large 
space  on  the  western  side  of  the  Manufactures  Building.     The  American  publishers 
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did  not  Join  in  a  coUectivia  exhibit^  bnt  oach  bonso  mado  its  independent  display. 
Here,  again,  it  wsl9  noticeable,  as  :n  tbe  German  section,  that  the  books  were  not 
exposed  in  closed  cases,  but  Trere  placed  npon  tables.  Tbo  Americans,  people  of  a 
practical  and  commercial  spirit  par  excellence,  have  appli^  to  books  the  means  gen- 
erally employed  for  securing  purchasers  for  ordinary  merchandise;  that  is,  to  make 
the  public  see  and  appreciate  them.  Active  and  intelligent  agents  were  present  Trbo, 
without  losing  sight  of  tho  business  side,  explained  everything  with  great  courtesy, 
and  oven  invited  visitors  to  examine  their  collections.'' 

M.  le  Sondier  then  passes  in  review  the  statistics  presented  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Publishers'  Weekly  for  1891,  showing  the  develoxmieut  of  the  book  trade  in  the 
United  States  since  1830,  following  this  with  some  general  observations  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  libraries,  the  chief  features  of  the  system  of  publishing  and  bookselUiig 
among  us,  L  e.,  the  retail  stores,  the  publishing  houses,  the  news  companies,  etc. 

Of  the  art  of  printing  as  here  practiced  he  says :  "  Printing  has  reached  a  degree 
of  development  in  the  United  States  that  surprises  ns.  Whether  wo  consider  the 
printing  of  the  great  dailies  with  their  enormous  circulation — and  we  havo  seen 
already  what  facilities  are  here  afforded  by  the  Hoe  presses— or  of  choice  editions, 
"ouvrages  do  luxe,"  tbe  triumph  of  tho  American  machines  is  beyond  question. 

"  The  United  States,  perhaps,  exceeds  aU  other  countries  in  the  number  of  finely 
equipped  printing  houses.  They  work  rapidly  and  well,  both  as  regards  tho  number 
of  impressions  and  the  various  procftsses  employed.  There  is,  however,  a  shadow  to 
the  picture.  It  would  seem  tiiat  the  proof  readers  are  n<^  quite  equal  to  tho  require- 
ments, if  wo  may  judge  from  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Exposition,  in  which  mis- 
takes and  misprints  abounded,  especially  when  it  came  to  tho  names  of  exhibitors." 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  American  autotypes  and  lithographs  is  noted,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  American  books  and  in  journals.  As  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  tho  exhibits  of  the  principal 
publishing  houses.  Finally,  after  a  survey  of  the  exhibits  of  other  countries  less 
detailed  than  his  accounts  of  those  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  M.  le 
Sondier  sums  up  his  work  as  follows : 

"My  task  is  finished.  I  havo  spared  no  effort  in  its  accomplishment,  aiming  above 
all  to  give  a  general  idea,  not  alone  of  the  production  of  books,  but  of  tho  manage- 
ment of  tho  book  trade  in  the  countries  represented  at  Chicago.  These  two  factora 
are  intimately  related,  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  in  many  countries  the  conduet 
of  the  trade  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  production  and  the  sale  of  books.  My 
chief  desire  has  been  to  furnish  valuable  information  to  my  countrymen. 

''Although  better  equipped  as  regards  implements  than  many  of  our  neighbors, 
France  has  yet  much  to  learn  in  respect  to  this  business.  The  retail  book  dealers 
are  very  useful  auxiliaries  in  our  system,  but  many  of  them  have  not  a  sufficient 
understanding  of  tho  business  to  conduct  it  successfully.  Wo  need  8i)ecial  schools 
for  training  booksellers,  as  we  already  have  for  training  printers,  in  which  young 
men  who  intend  to  take  up  this  branch  of  trade  may  acquire  the  particular  knowl- 
edge which  relates  thereto.  It  is  necessary  above  all  that  they  should  acquire  tho 
foreign  languages  by  an  actual  residence  in  the  respective  countries  in  order  to  por- 
frcet  themselves  in  the  tongue,  and  at  tho  same  time  study  the  comm^cial  processes 
which  differ  from  our  own.  Foreign  countries  offer  a  vast  field  for  the  circulation 
of  books,  but  wo  must  know  them  well  to  get  an  opening  in  them.  To  recapitulate 
conclusions  already  ])rcscnted  in  tho  preceding  chapters— 

"As  regards  Germany,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  production  ot  books  that  country 
surpasses  our  owu  and  that  German  bool^s  have  a  wider  circulation  abroad.  Immi- 
gration explains  this  in  great  measure,  and  if  the  exportation  of  German  books 
increases  constantly,  this  must  bo  attributed  to  tho  number  of  Germans  XNho  are 
found  everywhere,  and  who  penetrate  as  professors  even  into  foreign  universities, 
where  they  carry  the  language,  the  ideas,  and  ns  a  consequence  the  books  of  their 
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mother  conntry ;  but  granting  all  this,  wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  good 
organization  hay  greatly  facilitated  this  distribution. 

••The  United  States,  although  it  produces  less,  has  achieved  some  surprising 
results,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  processes  in  vogue,  to  the  excellent  papers  and  the 
perfected  implements. 

"England  excites  admiration  by  the  clearness  and  uniform  excellence  of  its  imi>rc8- 
siouB,  by  its  fine  paper  and  art  processes,  which  equal  those  of  America,  from  which 
they  are  so  often  borrowed. 

''Aside  from  these  three  countries,  Franco  encounters  no  serious  rivalry,  but  if  we 
take  the  first  rank  in  most  of  the  branches  of  the  industry  considered,  in  printing, 
lithography,  and  binding  notably,  as  in  everything  that  ia  a  matter  of  art  and  of 
taste,  our  rivals  press  hard  upon  us  in  other  branches  and  we  can  not  deny  that  the 
struggle  is  becoming  serious.  Wo  sustain  our  part  bravely,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  success,  but  in  view  of  the  surprise  that  awaited  us  in  the  processes  of  repro- 
duction employed  by  the  Americans,  and  their  marvelous  implements,  in  view  of  the 
largo  exportation  of  books  by  our  neighbors  across  tho  Rhine,  we  should  redouble 
our  energies  and  turn  our  efforts  to  this  twofold  purpose,  namely,  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  our  manufacturing  processes,  improving  them  constantly,  and  to  cir- 
culate our  publications  more  and  more  widely  by  the  use  of  all  the  known  means  of 
advertising.  This  would  be  to  serve  at  onco  the  interests  of  our  own  business  and 
those  of  France." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  PRE- 
SENTED BY  FRENCH  SPECIALISTS. 


The  measures  for  tho  reorganization  and  development  of  medical  instruction  in 
France,  agitated  for  several  years  and  culminating  in  the  decrees  of  1893,  have  been 
considered  in  full  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  rei)ort.>  This  movement  has  drawn 
attfintion  to  tho  corresponding  instruction  in  other  countries,  and  naturally  at  the 
time  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  medical  instruction  in  tho  United  States  was  a  sub- 
ject of  special  investigation  by  accredited  representatives  of  the  French  Government. 

Two  valuable  reports  on  the  subject  have  appeared — one  very  brief,  by  Professor 
Bonet-Maury,  member  of  the  general  council  of  tho  Paris  faculties  (University  of 
Paris),  and  another  extensive  and  exhaustive  report  by  Dr.  Marcel  Baudouin,  delegate 
from  the  French  Government  to  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Dr.  Bonet-Mauryconfines  himself  to  the  courses  i^reparatory  to  medical  study  in 
the  United  States,  or  rather,  as  we  should  say,  the  entrance  requirements  which  are 
the  index  to  the  preparation.  His  matter  consists  very  largely  of  these  require- 
ments as  published  in  the  catalogues  of  tho  leadiug  schools  of  medicine  in  this  coun- 
try. These  need  not  be  reproduced  here,  as  they  are  easily  accessible  in  their  original 
forms,  and  in  several  instances  they  have  been  greatly  modified  since  the  schemes 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bonet-Maury  were  published.  It  is  rather  the  reflections  and  com- 
parative estimates  which  accompany  these  citations  from  American  catalogues  tliat 
are  of  interest  in  this  rejiort.  These  are  covered  substantially  by  the  following 
extracts : 

** There  exist  in  the  United  States  about  240  medical  schools,  5  or  6  of  which  are 
exclusively  reserved  for  women. "^  The  course  of  study  is  generally  for  three  years, 
the  summer  terms  being  short.  Tho  entrance  requirements  are  very  elementary. 
Of  24  schooU  which  responded  to  an  inquiry  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  in  1890,  10 
only  had  instituted  an  entrance  examination,  and  14  demanded  some  slight  proof  of 
capacity  on  tho  part  of  those  desiring  to  study  medicine.  The  condition  announced 
on  the  majority  of  programmes  is  'knowledge  of  all  branches  of  a  good  English 
education,  including  composition,  mathematics,  elements  of  physics,  of  chemistry 
and  natural  sciences.'  Some  add  tho  rudiments  of  Latin  and  algebra.  In  many 
other  cases  the  term  *good  English  education'  is  defined:  Knowledge  of  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  or  merely  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
Now  all  this  is  included  in  tho  programmes  of  the  public  schooLs ;  hence,  in  fact,  the 
only  condition  for  entrance  into  the  majority  of  medical  schools  in  America  is 
'thorough  primary  instruction.'  In  a  few  schools  only  an  account  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  students  who  have  secured  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  sciences. 
It  is  evident  that  with  such  a  system  tho  diplomas  of  doctor  of  medicine  are  very 
oneqnal  and  generally  of  very  small  value.      The  degree  of  doctor  does  not  offer 
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*  Schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  nnrse  training  are  included  in  this  nunibor. 
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therefore  a  sure  guaranty  to  the  public,  and  we  understand  the  warning  of  one  of 
our  friends  at  our  departure :  *  If  you  get  sick  in  the  United  States,  God  prcservo 
you  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  American  i)hy8ician;  rather  let  a  good  nurse 
take  care  of  you.'  The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  has  not  escaped  the 
learned  physicians  and  the  universities,  and  there  is  no  want  of  them  in  America, 
and  for  some  years  past  no  want  of  energetic  reaction  against  the  notorious  insuffi- 
ciency of  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  medical  schools,  and  of  the  length  of 
medical  studrts.  This  movement,  which  aims  at  a  four-years  course  with  at  least  »ix 
months'  instruction  each  year,  lias  found  its  most  earnest  advocates  in  the  Illinois 
hoard  of  health,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  the  University  of  Michigan." 
With  regard  to  courses  directly  preparatory  to  tho  study  of  medicine,  Dr.  Bonot- 
Maury  says : 

"  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  8  universities  of  the  United  States  have  established 
preparatory  courses  for  the  medical  faculty:  (1)  Tho  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia ;  (2)  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  (3)  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  (4)  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey;  (5)  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois;  (6) 
Northwestern  University,  in  Kvanston,  near  Chicago,  111. ;  (7)  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md. ;  (8)  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison. 

*'I  shall  cite  as  models  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Yale,  which  I  have 
visited,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  established  the  most  thorough  scientific 
preparation  for  medical  studies. 

"In  Philadelphia  tho  instruction  was  organized  by  Dr.  Pepper,  president  of  tho 
university,  professor  of  the  medical  faculty,  a  very  renowned  physician,  and,  let  mo 
add  also,  a  great  admirer  of  tho  French  language  and  literature.  According  to  tho 
rules  adopted  by  the  faculty,  everybody  desiring  to  enter  upon  medical  studies  must 
pass  a  writt<:n  examination  consisting  of  an  English  comxiosition  of  about  three  hun- 
dred words  and  an  oral  examination  upon  the  elements  of  physics.  He  is  also  advised 
that  ho  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  take  the  natural  history  and  chemistry 
course  of  the  college,  which  corresponds  to  our  faculty  of  sciences.  This  course  lasts 
for  two  years  and  comprises  the  following  subjects : 
First  year :  Weekly  honra. 

General  biology  (lectures  and  laboratory  work) 6 

General  zoology 1 

Anatomy  of  tho  mammifers 6 

Structural  botany  (phanerogamic  plants;  lectures  and  laboratory  work)....     6 

General  inorganic  chemistry  (laboratory  and  class) 3 

Free-hand  drawing  from  models 3 

Latin,  French,  or  German  (elective) 3 

Second  year : 

Biology  (systematic  study  of  the  invertebrates  and  tho  vertebrates;  labora- 
tory and  class) 6 

Histology  and  animal  embryology G 

Histology  of  plants — cryptograms 6 

Animal  physiology 3 

Human  anatomy 6 

Analytic  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  laboratory  work '. 6 

Latin,  French,  or  German  (elective) 3 

Mineralogy,  crystallography  (elective) 2 

Geology  (principles),  paleontology  of  vertebrates  (elective) 2 

iWotal  of  about  25  hours  a  week  the  first  year,  35  or  3C  hours  tho  second,  including 
p'»actice  in  tho  laboratory. 

''  "The  students  who  have  followed  these  courses  and  passed  satisfactory  examina- 
tions receive  a  certificate  which  gives  them  tho  right  of  entranco  into  the  faculty  of 
medicine  without  examination ;  they  also  are  able,  as  a  rule,  topass  at  tho  end  of  tho 
first  year  tho  examination  upon  certain  branches  of  tho  second  year,  and  are  also 
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exeaipted  from  following  certain  courses  of  tbo  first  year.  Those  who  can  also  prove 
that  they  have  done  lahoratory  work  iu  chemistry  or  in  biology  eqnivalont  to  that 
of  the  first  year  of  medicine  are  admitted  to  the  courses  of  chemistry  and  the  labora- 
tory exercises  of  tfa-e  second  year  of  the  medical  course.  Finally,  those  who  possess 
the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  biology  can  enter  immediately  upon  the  second  year  of 
the  medical  course. 

"At  Yale  University  there  is  a  school  of  sciences^  i.  e.,  the  Sheffield,  which  offers 
eouTses  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  to  the  future  students  of  medicine.  No 
one  can  bo  admitted  under  15  years  of  age  and  without  passing  ^u  entrance  examina- 
tion. After  having  followed  the  courses  of  biology  for  two  or  three  years,  tbo 
student  may  obtain  a  degree  equivalent  to  bachelor  of  sciences  (French).  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  programme : 

Fir$t  year. 
First  semester:  Weekly  hour*. 

Organic  chemistry  (lectures  and  recitations) 2 

Qualitative  analysis  (laboratory  practice,  recitations) 17 

Mineralogy  (analysis,  determinative) 4 

English 1 

French 3 

German 3 

About  30  hours,  iodnding  18  in  the  laboratory. 
Second  semester: 

Organic  chemistry - 2 

Comparative  anatomy  and  general  biology  (lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work)* 19 

Mineralogy 4 

Embryology,  eight  lectures  in  summer. 

Pliysiology 2 

Botany  (laboratory  and  hcrborization) 5 

English,  French,  and  German G 

About  32  hours,  including  20  in  the  laboratory. 

Second  year. 
First  semester : 

Pbysiological  chemistry  and  physiology  (laboratory  lectures  and  recitations ) .     6 

Organic  chemistry  (lectures  and  recitations) 2 

Geology 3 

Botany — vegetable  cbemistry ;  laboratory,  microscopic  preparation 5 

Zoolopy 2 

French 2 

Total,  32  hours,  including  18  in  the  laboratory. 
Second  semester: 

Chemistry,  physiology,  toxicology 27 

Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory,  theoretic  chemistry 2 

Geology 3 

Zoology 2 

Laws  of  heiedity  and  physical  education 2 

Sanitary  science 2 

French 2 

Total,  40  hours,  including  20  in  the  laboratory. 

"At  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  medical  instruction  is  just  being  organized 
on  the  basis  of  four  years'  study,  I  was  assured  by  President  Gilman  that  the  future 
stadents  in  medicine  would  be  required  to  give  proof  of  solid  attainments  in  chem- 
istry and  natural  history,  the  same  to  be  acquired  in  the  faculty  of  science.  This  is 
the  case  also  at  Cornell,  Princeton,  Lake  Forest,  Northwestern  University,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  etc.,  and  now,  the  impulse  having  lieen  given  by  some  of  the  most 
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renowned  universities,  a  thoroiigb.  scientific  preparation  will  soon  bo  the  general 
condition  required  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine." 

In  reviewing  his  observations  and  the  facts  collected,  Dr.  Bonot-Manry  says: 

"From  this  investigation,  made  in  tho  most  important  universities  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  I  am  convinced  that  tho  men  wlio  load  the  medical  instruction  in  tho  Uaited 
States  are  strongly  exercised  over  the  system  that  actually  exists  in  tho  greatest 
number  of  medical  schools.  They  acknowledge  tho  low  standard  of  the  medical 
body  of  their  country,  and  attribute  it  to  tho  following  causes:  Tho  great  number 
of  medical  schools,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  and  tho  wants  of  the 
population,  the  excessive  shortness  of  the  course  of  studies  in  general,  and  especially 
the  facility  with  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  secured.  Remarkable 
things!  The  women  doctors  in  tho  United  States  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
better  instructed  than  their  brothers.  This  comes,  without  doubt,  from  the  fact 
that  their  colleges  are  less  numerous,  and,  having  more  perseverance,  they  remain 
longer  in  their  apprenticeship  to  the  services  of  the  hospital  which  are  open  to  them 
before  seeking  independent  patronage." 

The  report  concludes : 

*'It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  leaders  of  medical  instruction  in  the  United  States 
have  seen  their  weak  points.  As  fast  as  evils  are  recognized  the  proper  remedy  is 
applied.  The  courses  in  the  physical,  natural,  and  biological  sciences  hare  been 
strengthened,  and  are  considered  as  a  preparation  to  or  indispensable  complement  of 
medical  studies.  Moreover,  these  courses  must  bo  given  by  tho  professors  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  sciences  or  of  philosophy,  as  they  still  call  it  in  remembrance  of  the  name 
given  formerly  to  physics:  *  Philosophy  of  nature.* 

"  To  sum  up,  tho  Americans  have  entered  resolutely  that  road  in  which  we  have 
already  been  for  some  time.  Let  us  take  care  that  they  do  not  surpass  us,  for  prog- 
ress in  that  country,  as  compared  with  us,  is  as  much  more  rapid  as  is  transmission 
by  electricity  than  locomotion  by  steam." 

THE    MEDICAL   SCHOOLS   AND   HOSPITALS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  UNITED 

STATES. 

As  described  by  Dr.  Maucel  Baudoitin. 

IXTIIODrcniON. 

Delegated  by  the  minister  of  commerce  to  attend  the  Columbian  Exposition,  I 
arrived  iu  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  May,  1893,  and,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
commissioner-general  of  tho  French  section,  I  decided  to  utilize  my  time  in  visiting 
tho  principal  medical  schools  of  the  Northern  States  and  the  hospitals  which  form 
indispensable  annexes  to  these  schools. 

To  the  numerous  documents  which  I  have  collected  in  the  course  of  my  trans- 
atlantic journeyings,  of  which  a  r<58umc  is  given  in  this  work,  I  have  added  at  each 
stage  of  my  journey,  in  order  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  dry  descriptions  of  uni- 
versities and  honpitals,  some  reflections  on  the  great  scientific  institutions  of  North 
America,  and  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  this  interesting  country,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  hygiene  of  the  cities  which  I  visited;  also  the  habits  and  actual  tend- 
encies of  the  Americans  whom  I  have  met,  studied,  and  understood. 

These  digressions  will  be  pardoned,  since  they  give  life  and  force  to  descriptions 
ncctssarily  very  technical  and  without  color.  The  necessity  of  these  observations, 
which  at  first  may  appear  frivolous,  will  bo  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  I  add 
tliat  the  chief  interest  of  my  excursion  to  America  seems  to  mo  to-day  to  lie  much 
more  in  tho  examinations  of  tho  customs  of  this  country  and  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  them  than  in  the  mere  descrijitions  of  private  institutions,  worthy,  indeed,  of 
admiration,  but  very  unlike  and  not  easily  classified. 

It  will  readily  bo  seen  that  I  was  not  able  in  these  few  months  to  study  tho  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  numerous  centers  of  medical  instruction  which  flourish  at  present 
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in  America.  I  did  not  go  to  Canada,  but  confined  my  visits  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  shall  give  only  reports  of  the  most  diverse  typos  of  the  institutions  which  I  have 
myself  seen  and  studied. 

Thus  the  old  and  renowned  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Philadeli^hia  from  the  first 
demanded  my  attention.  The  younger  but  already  celebrated  universities,  such  as 
Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  and  Clark,  of  Worcester,  next  engaged  me,  and  I  am 
convinced  they  merit  all  the  good  that  has  been  said  of  them  in  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Some  colleges,  modest  but  worthy,  such  as  those  of  San  Francisco,  have 
never  been  described  by  a  French  doctor,  and  I  believe  I  shall  only  fulfill  my  duty  as 
a  Frenchman  in  making  known  in  the  mother  country  the  story  of  their  progress, 
thanks  to  tho  ceaseless  and  accumulated  efforts  of  some  of  her  sons  settled  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Other  schools  more  humble,  like  those  of  Buffalo,  and  still  others,  whose  rapid 
development  in  the  new  sections  challenged  my  attention,  failed  not  to  furnish  me 
curious  points  of  comparison  with  our  provincial  schools.  I  was  anxious  to  visit 
them  and  do  not  in  the  least  regret  the  time  consumed  in  these  long  trips  to  the 
for  West. 

1  do  not  know  that  I  have  succeeded  in  ray  purpose,  which  was  to  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  those  who,  doubting  neither  my  good  will  nor  enthusiasm,  did  me 
the  honor  to  confide  to  me  so  delicate  a  mission,  a  little  heavy  for  young  shoulders. 
They  will,  however,  permit  me  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  report  made  in 
France,  full  and  detailed,  on  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  with  added  data 
of  the  schools  of  the  far  West. 

What  is  most  astonishing,  one  may  search  in  vain  even  in  America  for  a  work 
altogether  comparable  to  this  which  I  have  sketched. 

My  i^rcdecessors  have  studied  only  the  notable  institutions  of  the  East.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  push  my  researches  further,  and  I  have  only  the  most  profound 
thanks  for  those  who  gave  me  with  no  grudging  hand  their  kindly  counsel  as  well 
as  their  material  and  moral  aid. 

Dr.  Baudouin  considers  briefly  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Government 
located  at  Washington,  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  of 
which  he  says : 

ARMY   MEDICAL  MUSEUM. 

This  medical  museum  and  library  is  independent  of  tho  eight  medical  societies  of 
the  country.  The  building,  an  imposing  mass  of  red  brick,  is  situated  near  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  contains  two  interesting  collections — one  the  library  of 
the  American  surgeon,  well  known  in  all  tho  medical  libraries  of  Europe,  and  the 
other  similar  to  the  **Mus<^e  Orfila"  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  constituting  the 
most  complete  collection  of  specimens  of  surgery  in  the  world. 

This  museum  has  two  stories  and  contains  a  great  number  of  anatomical  specimens 
and  a  collection  of  ancient  instruments,  some  few  of  which  were  shown  in  the  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago.  Tho  affections  of  tho  bones  are  the  lesions  best  represented. 
The  anatomical  preparations  derived  from  tho  wounded  in  the  civil  war  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  collection,  which  has  been  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  the  surgeons 
and  doctors  of  tho  Army.    Altogether  it  is  like  our  museum  of  "  Vol  do  Grace." 

Annexed  to  the  two  grand  halls,  in  which  are  placed  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol 
(monsters  and  interesting  cardiac  lesions)  and  dried  specimens  (wounds,  fractures  by 
firearms),  are  two  principal  laboratories  (histology  and  pathological  anatomy,  with 
bacteriology).  We  visited  this  institution  in  company  with  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
who  hhowed  us  magnificent  preparations  of  human  erobryolog^y. 

In  this  museum  the  famous  library  of  the  Surgeou-Gcnerars  OlBce  is  placed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  medical  libraries  of  the  world  and  the  largest  in  America, 
comprising  200,000  volumes.  It  has  acquired  its  reputation  through  the  activity  of 
its  chief,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  who  has  published  an  index  catalogue  of  this  library, 
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niaclo  with  the  most  praiseworthy  care.  The  laat  volumes  of  this  work  are  in  press 
and  Boon  these  fifteen  great  folios  will  form  a  publication  which  no  medical  library 
can  afford  to  be  without.  Dr.  Billiugs  showed  us  at  the  same  time  the  hall  for  the 
medical  journals,  the  halls  for  card  catalogues,  and  the  rooms  for  the  librarians — a 
model  to  imitate ;  an  example  which  no  one  has  followed  in  Europe. 

MILriARY  MEDICAL  SCUOOL. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Washington  a  military  school  of  medicine  was 
established  for  the  young  doctors  recently  appointed  to  the  Army.  Those  students 
will  have,  therefore,  at  their  disposal  a  museum  and  library  of  the  first  order. 

After  detailed  description  of  the  principal  medical  schools  and  departments  of  the 
Northern  States,  Dr.  Baudowiu  sums  up  his  observations  substantially  as  follows: 

The  study  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  institutions  which  may  be  grouped  imder  this  head  differ  so  much, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  founded  and  are  now  developing 
are  often  so  special  in  their  nature  that  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  many  errors 
and  of  expressing  somewhat  contradictory  opinions  if  the  attempt  bo  made  to 
describe  these  schools  as  a  whole.  If  wo  consider  also  the  extraordinary  number  of 
schools,  which  seems  surprising  at  first,  but  is  easily  accounted  for  when  one  under- 
stands the  general  status  of  physicians  in  a  country  so  vast,  and  where  professional 
life  is  easily  entered ;  furthermore,  if  one  considers  the  facility  with  which  institu- 
tions are  formed  or  disappear,  without  leaving  any  trace,  the  simplicity  also  of  their 
early  organization,  the  various  resources  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves — with 
all  these  considerations  in  view,  he  will  understand  the  difficulty  of  making  selec- 
tions out  of  a  long  list,  comprising  colleges,  medical  departments  of  uomcrous 
universities,  and  sometimes  mere  factories  for  ''bogus  diplomas.'' 

However,  to  bring  a  certain  clearness  into  this  question,  which  seems  at  first  so 
complicated,  it  suffices  to  examine  it  in  the  light  of  a  single  leading  idea,  namely, 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  United  States,  scientific  as  well  as  medical.  I  allude 
to  the  complete  ''Liberty  of  instruction."  It  suffices  to  remember  that  all  instruction 
is  absolutely  free  from  Government  interference,  as  was  formerly  medical  practice 
also,  diplomas  being  conferred  by  the  most  dissimilar  institutions. 

As  everybody  knows,  in  the  transatlantic  country  it  is  private  initiative  which 
undertakes  to  furnish  to  the  fifty  States,  Territories,  or  districts  of  which  it  is 
constituted,  physicians,  pharmacists,  and  dentists,  as  well  as  lawyers,  engineers,  and 
architects.  The  public  authorities  exercise  a  control  so  restricted  that  it  may  bo 
called  none,  compared  with  countries  where  centralization  reigns. 

As  regards  medical  schools,  the  States  confine  themselves  to  recognizing  their 
creation  by  according  to  them  a  charter  and  registering  the  diplomas  which  they 
confer,  with,o«t  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  intrinsic  value  of  tho  same. 

Tlrerc  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  several  kinds  of  medical  schools.  For- 
merly tho  classes  were  still  more  numerous,  but  some  have  been  abolished,  owing  to 
competition,  which  increases  every  day. 

The  regular  schools  may  bo  compared  with  those  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  which 
in  our  country  are  called  "  allopathic."  These  predominate,  and  especially  so  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  America,  where  some  years  ago  homeopathy  was  appreciated  by 
tho  majority  of  citizens  about  as  much  as  tho  bonesetters  in  France,  there  exist  also 
centers  of  homeopathic  instruction  which  were  at  one  time  very  important  and 
which  still  enjoy  much  prestige.  •  *  •  Among  schools  called  irregular  schools, 
there  exist  also  other  types,  I  refer  to  the  eclectic  schools  (eclectic  colleges),  and 
the  pbysio-medical  schools. 

Tlie  fraudulent  schools,  on  tho  contrary,  have  totally  disappeared.  I  will  speak 
of  them  further  on,  but  they  are  an  invention  which  is  dying  out. 
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In  the  rogalar  schools  one  principal  feature  is  noticeable.  Some  are  attended  by 
mou  and  Tvomen,  and  tho  students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  these  without  dlffi- 
cnlty,  pass  their  examinations  side  by  side,  as  in  Europe,  and  obtain  their  diplomas. 
A  smaller  number  are  exclusively  reser\-ed  for  young  women  students  of  medicine, 
II1C8O  institutions  havo  no  analogy  anywhere,  and  this  is  an  American  6x>ecialty 
Trhlch  deserves  more  than  simple  mention. 

But  whatever  the  variety,  all  these  schoola  are  of  an  essentially  private  order;  all 
havo  been  originated  by  private  individuals,  and  generally  in  the  following  manner : 
A  very  rich  manufacturer  or  a  successful  speculator  (there  are  but  few  other  lucra- 
tive professions  in  tho  United  States)  gives  from  his  fortune,  and  often  although 
he  has  children  (which  is  also  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  country  beyond  tho 
ocean),  considerable  sums  for  the  foundation  of  a  university.  First,  very  elementary 
instruction  is  organized;  then,  when  other  liberal  gifts  havo  increased  the  resources, 
professional  schools  are  successively  created — an  imi>ortant  expedient  for  the  grad- 
oatod  stndcnts—aud  rapidly  enough  a  medical  department.  This  was  the  case  nearly 
thrc^  hundred  years  ago  with  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and 
has  taken  placo  at  tho  present  time  in  Worcester  (Clark  University),  in  Chicago 
(Rockefeller  University),  in  Washington,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

At  other  times  the  practicing  physicians  of  a  city  which  is  young  but  nourishing 
and  with  promise  of  a  successful  future  together  found  a  school.  In  this  case  it  is 
ordinarily  called  "College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.''  It  must  bo  confessed  that 
what  prompts  this  action  is  the  desire  of  tho  physicians  to  add  to  their  title  of  doctor 
of  medicine  that  of  professor  moro  than  tho  wish  to  bo  useful  to  their  fellow-citizens 
or  to  the  future  young  men  of  the  country.  But  what  docs  it  matter  since  these 
local  attempts  soon  result  in  schools  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm  which  bccumo 
vi'gorons  rivals  of  the  older  establishments.  The  latter  arc  thus  prevented  from 
reposing  upon  their  laurels  and  forced  onward  incessantly.  These  physicians  write 
out  statutes,  elect  a  council  of  administration,  and  request  the  State  authorities  to 
inscribe  the  new  creation  in  tho  official  i*egistcrs.  This  is  seldom  refused,  and  is 
oqual  to  a  regular  authorization.  Then  prospectuses  are  freely  issued  in  order  to 
announco  the  new  creation ;  tho  medical  papers  publish  the  course  and  tho  list  of 
tho  professors,  who  but  yesterday  were  sim2>le  physicians,  moro  or  less  unknown. 
Thi«  is  business;  it  must  be  hurrie<l,  and  here,  as  everybody  knows,  tho  Americans 
are  at  homo.  Students  como  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  and  in  the  second  year  diplo- 
mas aro  distributed.  Is  not  tho  good  will  of  thoso  who,  from  tho  very  beginning, 
havo  shown  confidenco  in  tho  enterprise  and  in  tbo  professional  ability  of  the  young 
teachers,  to  bo  encouraged f  The  graduates  are  then  pennitted  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  Stato  whero  the  school  is  established  and  often  in  almost  all  the  States  or  Ter- 
ritorial of  tho  Union. 

At  first  tho  resources  of  tho  school  are  limited,  as  tho  fees  of  tbo  students  and  the 
sums  given  by  tho  founders  are  the  only  sources  of  revenue.  Tho  buildings  aro  rudi- 
mentarj',  and  tho  laboratories  poor  and  meagerly  equipped.  But  if  by  chance  some 
distinguished  and  energetic  person  has  como  into  the  corporation,  reputation  does 
not  wait  for  tlio  lapse  of  years,  and  endowments  increase.  Splendid  iron  and  brick 
bnildiugs  arocreotcd,  dispensaries  and  soon  hospitals  are  founded. 

Thus,  following  tho  examples  of  similar  institutions  which  exist  in  England,  the 
principal  colleges  for  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the  Union  havo  develbjied  the  old 
colleges  of  Phila<lelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

For  some  years  past  this  liberty  seems  to  havo  been  .1  little  restrained,  and  now  in  cer- 
tain cities  diplomas  can  not  bo  obtained  with  the  same  facility.  Everywhere,  indeed, 
whero  boards  of  hc.ilth  are  organized  tho  parchments  presented  for  inscription  aro 
carefully  examined,  and  if  it  is  discovered  that  tho  school  by  which  they  were  issued 
confers  them  too  easily,  they  aro  not  registered.  This  occurred  sonio  years  ago  in 
Now  Jersey,  and  a  college  where  tbo  examiners  exposed  tho  fact  that  too  much  indul- 
gence was  shown  toward  students  was  forced  to  shut  its  doors. 
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Tbe  Illinois  State  board  of  health  has  oudeavored  with  remarkable  zeal  to  search 
out  those  institutions  which  are  still  questionable,  and  to  this  end  it  has  published  a 
prospectus  setting  forth  the  minimum  of  qualifications  required  from  a  school  in 
order  that  it  should  be  classified  among  those  giving  satisfaction.  But,  as  may  be 
imagined,  many  do  not  yet  correspond  to  the  required  conditions,  although  recently 
very  remarkable  progress  iu  this  respect  has  been  accomplished  almost  everywhere. 

Moreover,  since  1877,  there  has  existed  an  "  Association  of  Medical  Colleges,"  which 
has  succeeded  in  grouping  together  into  a  strong  society  all  those  schools  which 
desire  that  the  level  of  the  studies  should  be  raised.  The  stutute^  of  this  association 
are  such  that  at  present  all  the  colleges  that  are  members  of  it  may  be  considered 
as  reprcseuting  sufficient  guaranties,  for  none  of  the  iiTcgular  schools  can  be  admitted 
there.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States  one  can  not  ask  more,  and  this  control  of 
the  institutions  by  each  other  is  certainly  excellent;  all  this  is  very  characteristic 
of  this  extraordinary  country. 

Certainly  I  would  not  say  that  all  these  colleges  are  comparable  to  the  Eoropean 
faculties,  and  that  their  diplomas  are  equivalent  to  those  which  are  conferred  in 
Germany,  France,  or  in  the  cities  of  other  European  countries;  but  one  must  not  ask 
tholmpossiblo;  and  in  a  country  where  superior  instruction  does  not  hold  the  first 
place  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  students  know  a  little  less  Latin  or  Qreek  than 
ours,  and  do  not  devote  themselves  willingly  to  transcendental  studies. 

At  the  present  time  North  America  possesses  122  regular  schools  conferring  diplo- 
mas either  on  men  or  women ;  but  of  these  9  are  exclusively  reserved  for  women. 
With  the  113  others  must  also  be  classed  the  regular  x)Ost- graduate  schools,  which 
receive  only  students  having  already  graduated,  iiractitioncrs  who  desire  to  perfect 
their  clinical  instruction.  These  institutions  may  be  compared  with  the  German 
and  Austrian  polyclinics  and  other  preparatory  or  special  schools  (schools  for  anat- 
omy, etc.),  upon  which  I  can  not  dwell  here. 

The  113  regular  schools,  which  I  will  now  consider,  show  certain  common  char- 
acteristics. They  are  seldom  installed  in  grand  edifices.  The  most  important,  that 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  is  nothing  more  than  a  modest 
building  of  moderate  dimensions.  The  same  is  the  case  iu  New  York,  Boston,  San 
Francisco.  Often  there  is  only  an  ordinary  building  of  four  stories,  with  halls  for 
lectures,  laboratories  for  chemistry,  physiology,  histology.  Frequently  a  dispensary 
is  annexed  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  basement.  Almost  always  (fact  to  be  noted) 
the  hall  for  dissections  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  house.  We  may  say:  "They  dis- 
sect under  the  roof."  In  this  way,  I  am  told,  more  light  and  air  are  secured,  odors 
are  not  detected,  and  it  is  altogether  more  private.  Naturally,  the  whole  building 
is  heated  by  steam,  which  circulates  in  pipes;  it  is  lighted  by  electricity  and 
abundantly  provided  with  ice  water,  the  beverage  of  the  American  citizen;  no 
apartment  for  the  dean,  no  imposing  place  for  business  transactions — nothing  bat 
what  is  necessary ;  a  lodging  for  the  porter,  or  rather  for  the  watchman,  for  porters 
do  not  exist  there. 

All  that  does  not  beloug  absolutely  to  the  medical  department  is  consigned  to  the 
other  buildings  of  the  university.  This  explains  also  the  absence  of  a  physical 
laboratory,  and  also  the  rare  appearance  of  laboratories  of  natural  history.  More- 
over, physics  is  not  taught  in  the  American  schools. 

The  budgets  are  very  limited,  save  in  rich  institutions,  which  are  admirably 
Sdowed,  as  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore;  often,  also,  the  future  is  dis- 
counted. Appeals  for  funds  are  never  made  to  the  Central  Government  or  to  tbe 
municipalities.  Very  seldom  does  the  State  in  which  the  college  is  located  inter- 
vene to  make  up  the  expenses  (the  principal  exception  is  the  University  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  which  possesses  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  medical  department) ;  tbe 
oiBcial  subvention  is  unknown.  Anyone  can  be  a  doctor  in  a  few  years  iu  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  our  old  Europe,  where  a  very  careful  preparatory 
instruction  is  necessary  iu  order  that  one  should  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor.  In 
Amorjca  one  may  be  at  20  years  of  ago  a  grocer  or  a  farm  boy,  at  22  a  Journalist,  »t 
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25  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  of  medicine.  The  medical  career  is  a  profession  like  any 
other,  and  the  epithet  "liberal"  would  not  be  understood  in  a  country  where  only 
one  thing  is  desired,  namely,  to  gain  with  the  greatest  rapidity  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  money;  where  the  effort  is  only  tc  perfect  one's  self  in  his  art  in  order  to 
get  still  richer.  Therefore,  of  course,  no  one  thinks  of  erecting  high  barriers  at  the 
entrances  to  the  schools. 

This  is  the  reason  why  admission  into  a  medical  college  is  so  very  easy.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  graduated  from  a  secondary  school  which  is  approved  by  the  State  in 
which  one  desires  to  study;  in  other  words,  to  possess  a  diploma  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  our  ancient  certificate  of  grammar,  or  to  undergo  a  very  easy  exami- 
nation, which  means  simply  it  is  necessary  to  know  English  and  a  little  Latin.  To 
sum  up,  the  American  physician  must  have  a  general  education  which  is  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  our  health  officers. 

The  professional  courses  which  the  students  must  follow  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
those  which  the  professors  of  our  provincial  schools  have  to  take.  The  lectures 
even  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  hardly  bear  comparison  with  those  in  the  facul- 
ties of  Bordeaux  and  Nancy.  In  America  there  is  nothing  to  bo  compared  with  the 
faculties  of  Lyons,  and  especially  those  of  Paris.  The  theoretical  courses  are  gen- 
erally good,  but  elementary;  the  exercises  in  dissection  arc,  as  a  rule,  rudimentary. 
The  practical  work,  except  in  chemistry,  leaves  also  much  to  be  desired.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  not  the  same  with  the  dental  schools,  the  triumphs  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  no  competitive  examinations;  all  professors  are  appointed  by  choice. 
Almost  all  are  young  and  enjoying  an  income  which  at  first  appears  very  large;  but, 
all  things  considered,  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  in  our  own  country.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  life  is  expensive  there;  that  pensions  do  not  exist;  that 
the  long  trips  necessary  in  that  country  demand  great  expense,  etc. 

The  Yankee  student,  who  never  forgets  the  watchword  of  his  fatherland,  "Time 
is  money,"  desires  to  finish  his  studies  rapidly.  Ho  takes  without  much  complaint 
a  number  of  courses,  lectures,  quizzes,  and  subquizzcs,  which  are  perpetually  pre- 
sented him  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  in  the  evening,  save  Saturday  even- 
ing, for,  like  the  laborer,  he  holds  fast  to  this  vacation  of  half  a  day.  Only  ho  who 
desires  to  devote  himself  to  a  professorship  in  a  large  university,  works  from  love  of 
science,  if  not  of  the  special  art.  The  majority  attend  schools  where  they  may  get 
immediately  to  work,  where  nothing  is  very  difficult.  This  explains  the  rapid  suc- 
cess of  all  new  enterprises.  The  clinic  instruction  is  a  little  more  serious,  thanks 
to  the  luxury  which  prevails  in  the  teaching  of  the  specialties.  There  is  no  small 
school  which  has  not  special  professors  of  laryngology,  otology,  rhinolgy,  orthopedy, 
etc.  In  spite  of  that  the  final  examinations  are  not  brilliant.  If  they  should  prove 
too  severe,  it  would  frighten  the  student,  who  would  hasten  to  join  a  rival  school. 

An  important  question  for  the  future  of  American  medicine  and  one  which  has 
already  excited  great  discussion,  is  that  of  the  length  of  the  courses  in  the  different 
colleges.  Not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  in  a  great  center,  doctors  were  made  in  two 
years!  But  at  the  present  time  three  years  are  demanded,  with  sessions  of  eight 
mouths  each.  Few  schools  require  four  years;  but  several  advise  their  students  to 
study  four  years.  Evidently  there  is  progress;  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  I  will- 
ingly admit  that  the  American  loses  less  time  than  the  Frenchman,  yet  I  shall  never 
believe  that  he  can  learn  in  three  years  what  it  takes  us  five  or  six  years  to  impart. 
Four  years*  attendance  would  not  be  too  long  even  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
certainly  be  better  than  to  be  obliged  finally  to  attend  a  post-j^raduatc  school,  par- 
ticularly as  those  who  practice  in  the  country  never  can  profit  by  these  advanced 
schools. 

The  post-graduate  schools  in  America  are  organized  like  other  schools,  with  teach- 
ing corps  whoso  numbers  surj»rise  a  European;  but  in  reality,  when  the  whole 
situation  is  learned,  they  are  found  to  differ  little  from  the  German  or  Austrian 
polyclinics. 
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All  specialties  are  taaglit  in  tlie  post- graduate  schools;  and  in  those  of  cstablisLcd 
reputation,  as  those  of  New  York,  among  others,  are  represented  hy  teachers  of 
nndonbtod  authority.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  cities;  it  hoA  been 
jnstly  stated  that  the  professors  are  not  always  men  adequately  equipped  for  the 
functions  which  they  perform  In  these  institutions  which  x^retcud  to  bo  sfiperior 
schools  for  perfecting  students,  the  corps  of  teachers  ought  to  be  picked  from  the 
very  best.  Complaint  has  also  been  made  that  the  professors  are  sometimes  induced 
to  take  their  positions  solely  for  money.  In  delicate  matters  like  these  it  is  necessary 
to  look  carefully  at  the  results  accomplished.  Now,  it  is  nnquestionablo  that  these 
post-graduate  schools  are  of  real  service,  allowing  young  doctors  to  complete  their 
studies  and  to  be  better  armed  for  the  battle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  more— to 
hope,  for  example,  to  see  them  transformed  some  day  into  so  many  medical  "Coll<5ges 
do  France."  Besides,  the  American,  who  especially  appreciates  the  useful,  would  not 
make  this  his  aim. 

There  are  at  this  time  19  post-graduate  scliools;  but  only  15  of  them  are  regular 
schools;  4  are  rrregular,  2  being  homeopathic  and  2  eclectic.  The  earliest  wero 
founded  in  1882  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis;  there  are  also  similar 
schools  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  in  other  cities,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

One  might  well  desire  that  in  Paris  some  analogons  schools  should  be  organized, 
as  wo  possess  already  all  the  essentials  for  this,  thauks  to  the  medico-chimrgical 
corps  of  our  hospitals,  but  our  customs  and  our  extraordinary  admiration  for  all 
ancient  institutions  will  prevent  us  for  a  long  time  from  entertaining  this  idea. 

The  other  regular  schools  of  medicine  which  wo  have  still  to  examine  are  those 
which  are  exclusively  reserved  for  women. 

Whether  familiar  or  not  with  the  American  customs  and  with  the  famous  question 
of  coeducation,  the  European  physician  does  not  understand  at  once  the  reason  for, 
and  the  importance  of,  these  creations.  We  are  told  that  in  the  United  States  many 
young  women  wish  to  study  medicine.  Very  well !  But  why  do  they  not  attend  the 
ordinary  schools,  as  from  their  earliest  youth  until  leaving  the  high  schools  they  liv-a 
in  intimate  companionship  with  the  young  men,  on  the  same  '^ campus,"  sometimes 
under  the  same  roof,  eating  at  the  same  table. 

Why  are  they  more  particular  than  their  comrades  in  the  schools  of  architecture, 
even  in  the  law  schools,  who  have  no  college  reserved  exclusively  for  them  f  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change  of  opinion  in  a  country  where  the  system  of 
coeducation  has  been  so  freely  extended  f  It  is  only  by  recalling  what  happened 
when  women  attempted  to  force  the  doors  of  those  schools  which  they  could  not 
easily  enter  that  one  comprehends  why  these  special  colleges  came  into  existence. 

America  is  certainly  the  country  where  the  problem  of  the  woman  doctor  is  to  bo 
studied;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  beginning  this  little  revolution  in 
customs  was  accomplished  without  all  kinds  of  opposition  to  the  pioneers  who 
sought  to  climb  over  the  barrier  erected  at  the  entrance  into  the  liberal  professions 
by  the  most  powerful  half  of  mankind.  At  first  the  older  American  schools  declineil 
to  admit  young  women.  Such  opposition  might  succeed  elsewhere,  but  to  suppose 
that  it  would  do  so  in  the  case  of  Americans  is  to  misprize  their  resources  and  the 
disposition  of  the  women.  Were  the  American  women  overcome  by  opposition  f  No. 
This  would  have  shown  unpardonable  shortsightedness,  an  insult  to  the  national 
genius!  The  outcome  proves  that  in  this  country  '*  What  woman  wills,  God  wills!" 
The  women,  resolved  not  to  confess  themselves  vanquished,  went  to  work  with  that 
patience  the  secret  of  which  they  alone  know,  which  serves  them  always  when  they 
desire  to  attain  a  particular  end.  They  did  so  well  that  out  of  the  very  opposition 
they  secured  the  foundation  of  special  schools,  which  at  the  present  time  have  become 
rival  institutions,  sometimes  dangerous  rivals,  if  account  be  taken  of  the  standard 
of  studies  in  the  other  regular  colleges. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  at  the  i^resent  time  the  United  States  possesses  9  regular 
schools  of  this  kind  (there  most  bo  counted,  too,  a  homeopathic  school),  which  are 
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Bitaatedin  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
ciDnati- (whore  there  are  already  two),  and  Atlanta.  I  visited  some  of  them,  especi- 
ally the  most  celebrated,  that  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  secured  a  photograph.  It 
must  bo  admitted  that  this  is  one  of  the  objective  points  in  a  medical  transatlantic 
excursion.  The  first  of  these  schools  was  founded  at  Boston  in  1848.  It  conferred 
diplomas  until  1874,  at  which  time  it  united  with  a  homeopathic  school.  The  second 
in  date,  and  tho  one  which  is  considered  to  be  the  type,  the  veritable  mother  of  all 
the  women's  colleges,  is  the  celebrated  College  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia, 
which  dates  from  1850;  the  buildings  wore  reconstructed  in  1875. 

These  schools  are  almost  as  well  organized  as  those  opened  to  both  men  and 
women.  Certainly  the  courses,  which  only  last  for  three  years,  are  not  brilliant ; 
the  entrance  examinations  are  easy,  the  studies  elementary,  the  examinations  on 
leaving  somewhat  weak.  But  is  not  this  true  also  of  the  regular  schools?  Besides, 
the  women  follow  the  studies  with  the  greatest  regularity.  A  little  uncertain  of 
their  power  and  ability,  they  make  so  much  the  greater  effort,  as  they  desire  to 
raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  their  emancipation  and  to  prove  that  they  are  fully 
equal  to  their  brothers  and  friends  in  tho  rival  institutions.  They  have,  moreover, 
a  solid  elementary  education,  often  even  more  solid  than  that  of  men  (this  is  the 
rule  in  America),  and  have  shown  on  different  occasions  that  they  were  able  to  face 
the  combat  and  to  get  out  of  it  with  all  tho  honors  of  war.  The  corps  of  teachers 
is  never  composed  exclusively  of  women.  In  Philadelphia  about  half  tho  professors 
are  men.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere  the  proportion  of  women  professors 
is  still  smaller.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  number  could 
not  bo  fully  supplied  from  female  physicians.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  reason ;  other 
considerations  lead  also  to  the  choice  of  men.  These  schools  conferred  in  ten  years 
(1880-1890)  635  diplomas,  a  respectable  number,  which  indicates  suflSciently  how 
important  a  position  women  physicians  have  reached  in  tho  New  World.  For  tho 
exact  total  we  must  add  to  the  number  given  the  number  of  diplomas  conferred 
upon  women  by  other  regular  schools.  As  to  these  colleges,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
fruits  have  yielded  what  tho  flowers  promised.  In  America,  then,  the  female  doctor 
is  no  longer  an  exception;  in  a  few  years,  in  tho  cities  at  least,  she  will  play  a  part 
which  is  as  yet  only  suggested. 

The  history  of  tho  schodls  called  irregular  is  not  less  curious  nor  less  interesting; 
and  among  these  latter  some  are  so  near  their  end  that  those  who  desire  to  know 
their  character  and  their  method  must  visit  them  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  few 
years,  without  doubt,  it  will  be  too  late.  The  fraudulent  schools  exist  no  more.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  were  constituted  by  medical  associations, 
conferring  doctors'  diplomas  for  money.  Their  students  had  scarcely  to  follow  the 
courses  for  three  months.  They  had  at  one  time,  it  appears,  a  certain  success.  This 
could  be  easily  understood ;  but  I  do  not  guarantee  the  statement.  Certainly  all  this 
is  now  a  chapter  of  very  old  history,  at  least  for  tho  Americans,  at  tho  rate  things 
move  in  their  country. 

The  physio-medical  schools  number  only  two,  one  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  founded 
in  1873,  the  other,  later,  in  Chicago.  That  of  Indiana  is  the  type  of  these  institu- 
tions, which  are  on  the  decline  from  day  to  day.  The  conditions  for  admission  are 
the  same  as  in  tho  regular  colleges,  and  the  courses  are  comparable,  although  still 
more  elementary. 

These  schools,  it  appeared  to  me,  were  more  elementary  than  those  of  the  other 
classes.  Instruction  in  them  is  rather  theoretical  than  practical,  and  the  clinic 
exercises  are  reduced  to  tho  most  simple  form.  In  fact,  I  am  not  prepared  myself  to 
give  any  particulars,  on  account  of  tho  short  time  I  was  in  Chicago  (the  courses  are 
finished  at  the  end  of  June).  Other  French  physicians  who  have  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  If  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  I 
should  say  that  these  schools  do  not  seem  to  me  to  differ  at  all  from  the  others 
except  in  name.  In  America,  where  simple  minds  abound,  where  all  is  industry  and 
commerce,  it  is  often  sujfficient  to  change  the  denomination  of  a  ware  in  order  to 
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give  it  a  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  pablic.    I  am  afraid  that  it  may  have  heeo 
the  same  with  the  physio-medical  institutions. 

The  eclectic  schools  are  more  flonrishing,  but  there  are  only  10  in  existence, 
namely,  at  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Chicago,  8t.  Louis,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Des 
Moines,  and  Indianapolis.  These  institutions  differ  from  the  regular  medical  depart- 
ments of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  medicine  by  the  nature  of  the 'courses  in 
medical  subjects,  therapeutics,  and  internal  clinics.  But  the  difference  is  only  on 
these  points,  as  in  the  homeopathic  schools. 

In  these  schools  all  metals,  without  exception,  are  excluded  from  therapeutics,  or, 
as  the  eclectic  physicians  say,  iron,  potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  etc.— all  this  is  of 
no  value;  only  the  substances  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  extracts, 
tinctures,  alcohols,  balms,  etc.,  have  cflSciency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true, 
because  it  is  demonstrated  that  metals  have  great  efficiency.  But  where  religion 
commences,  science  must  not  interfere.  I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  time  to  examino 
this  matter  for  myself,  but  from  what  I  could  learn  there  seemed  to  mo  less  difference 
between  an  eclectic  school  and  a  regular  school  than  between  the  latter  and  a  homeo- 
pathic school.  The  homeopathic  schools  are  more  numerous  and  more  prosperous. 
In  1893  they  numbered  17,  of  which  1,  in  Now  York,  was  exclusively  reserved  for 
women.  Tbero  were,  besides,  two  post-graduate  schools  of  the  same  class.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  iu  saying  that  these  schools  are  as  unknown  in  France  as  the  eclectic  or 
physio-medical  schools;  all  our  classics  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

These  schools  are  found  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  in  New  York, 
Philadel])hia — where  are  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  those  which  exist 
to-day— Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Ann  Arbor  (University 
of  Michigan),  Iowa  City  (State  University),  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis  (University 
of  Minnesota),  Kansas  City,  and  Baltimore. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  the  homeopathic  doctrine.  It  is  well  known  in 
our  country  and  by  the  readers  of  the  Scientific  Review.  I  will  only  say  that  the 
ideas  of  Hahnemann,  which  were  given  out  about  tbe  year  1790,  have,  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years,  conquered  a  good  part  of  America.  For  almost  a  century,  the 
homeopathic  schools  have  flourished  in  these  places  of  liberty.     •     »     • 

The  studies  in  these  schools  last  only  for  three  years;  but  there  are  many  pupils. 
In  respect  to  everything  outside  of  therapeutics  the  best  known  of  these  schools 
are  equal  to  the  regular  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sometimes,  as  in 
Iowa,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Minneapolis,  the  homeopathic  school  and  the  allopathic  school 
are  represented  in  the  same  university,  and  that,  accordiugly,  mauy  professors  are 
common  to  both  schools.  There  are  only  special  professors  for  the  courses  of  medi- 
cine and  clinics.  For  instance,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  one  professor  of 
obstetrics,  rhinology,  or  homeopathic  chirurgy. 

I  have  in  vain  asked  myself  what  difference  there  eould  be  between  an  accouche- 
ment or  an  amputation  performed  in  this  or  that  manner.  I  have  tried  to  enlighten 
myself  on  this  point  and  I  could  not  find  a  solution.  No  one  could  help  me  in  solv- 
ing the  problem.  It  would  bo  very  interesting  to  compare  the  extraordinary  success 
which  homeopathy  has,  and  especially  has  had,  for  some  years  in  America  with  the 
indifference  which  it  has  met  with  in  our  ancient  schools  of  unquestionable  stand- 
ing. In  Europe  it  may  be  said  there  are  no  schools  of  this  kiud.  The  physicians 
who  devote  themselves  more  or  less  to  this  profession  have  undergone  the  examina- 
tion in  classics  before  our  faculties,  and  have  instructed  themselves  in  the  doctrine 
and  its  applications  in  some  hospitals  of  limited  number  and  little  importance.  In 
the  United  States  the  homeopathic  colleges  confer  diplomas  which  have  the  same 
value  as  those  of  the  regular  schools,  and  which  enjoy  indisputable  consideration 
from  the  public  authorities. 

Taking  all  together  and  adding  to  the  institutions  we  have  already  mentioned  10 
preparatory  schools  or  annexes  of  little  interest,  there  existed  in  the  United  States  in 
1893  (I  state  intentionally  the  precise  year,  for  probably  in  1894  the  number  will  he 
different  on  account  of  new  creations  or  shipwrecks)  181  medical  schools,  of  which 
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152  conferred  diplomas,  located  in  GS  citieF.  The  territory  of  the  Unitod  States 
maintains  at  present  70,000,000  inhabitants ;  this  gives,  in  round  numbers,  a  center  of 
instruction  for  400,000  inhabitants  and  23,000  square  miles.  If  one  compares  these 
numbers  with  those  furnished  by  French  statistics,  it  appears  that  we  have  one 
school  for  1,600,000  inhabitants  and  10,000  square  miles.  The  Americans  possess, 
therefore,  four  times  as  many  schools  as  we  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries.'  This  manifest  excess  is  easily  explained  by  the  "liberty  of 
txiachiug,"  and  by  the  desperate  competition  between  the  schools.  This  explains, 
also,  why  in  America  colleges  fall  to  pieces  like  castles  of  cards ;  become  bank- 
rupt sometimes  after  long  years  of  financial  prosperity  and  normal  success.  Within 
one  hundred  years  more  than  100  schools  have  gone  down  on  account  of  this  erideut 
disproportion  between  the  needs  of  the  country  and  its  means  of  production — 
between  supply  and  demand.  It  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the 
courses. 

In  spite  of  this,  in  proportion  as  the  unsettled  regions  become  peopled,  new 
centers  of  instruction  will  be  created  in  the  East  and  the  far  West.  The  average 
number  of  doctors  furnished  by  each  school  seems  also  higher  than  that  of  the 
European  schools.  This  proves  that  we  exaggerate  a  little  if  we  follow  exclusively 
the  statistical  information  in  order  to  judge  of  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  this 
multiplicity  of  schools. 

I  could  not  learn  the  number  of  scholars  who  attended  these  centers  of  medical 
instruction  in  1893,  but  I  could -get  the  number  for  the  school  years  1880-81  and 
1890-91.  They  are  eloquent  enough  to  bo  quoted.  In  tho  year  1880-81  there  were 
11,864  students  of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  9,750  were  in  the  regular 
schools,  1,234,  826,  and  54  in  the  homeopathic,  eclectic,  and  i>hy8io-medical  schools, 
respectively.  For  1890-91  I  noted  in  all  14,884  students,  of  Avhom  13,044  wore 
regular,  1,128  homeopathic,  661  eclectic,  51  physiomedical. 

It  is  evident  that  these  statistics,  which  aro  very  exact,  permit  us  to  make  a  fair 
conclusion  in  the  sense  indicated  in  this  article.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these 
regular  schools  are  progressing.  The  increase  of  3,000  students  in  ten  years  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  It  is,  furthermore,  beyond  doubt  that  the  irregular  schools 
go  down  from  day  to  day,  that  the  physio-medical  schools  exist  only  in  name,  and 
that  the  eclectic  colleges  are  not  flourishing.  As  to  tho  homeopathic  schools,  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  students  they  make  a  good  showing. 

Let  me  add,  also,  that  the  surprises  and  the  easy  pleasantry  of  the  beginning  of 
my  voyage  gave  way  in  time  to  something  of  pity  and  benevolence.  In  this  dizzy 
course  which  America  has  followed  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction  the  whole 
nation  has  shown  the  resources  of  its  indomitable  energy,  and  especially  its  love 
for  liberty.  As  wealth  and  power  increase  it  appears  that  the  ambition  of  the  rich 
who  have  founded  fortunes  must  turn  itself  toward  tho  culture  of  mind.  This  is 
tho  right  way.  Let  us  cougratiilate  America.  Tho  end  is  perhaps  distant,  but  with 
the  ability  Americans  have  in  overcoming  distances  it  must  bo  attained  soon. 


>  Chicago  alouo  has  17  schooU.    At  St.  Loub  there  are  8  regular  schools. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NOTES  AND   OBSEEYATIONS   ON  AMERICAN   EDUCATION 

AND  THE   EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS,  BY  THE 

ITALIAN,  SWEDISH,  DANISH,  AND 

RUSSIAN  DELEGATES. 


Contexts. — "Popular  education  in  the  United  States/'  by  Luigi  Bodio — "Education  in 
the  United  States f**  by  A.  Ghialeri — "  Obserrationa  concerning  American  education,'* 
by  Dr.  E.  Osterberg—"  Studies  on  the  educational  exhibite  at  Chicago"  by  N.  G.  TT. 
Lageratedt — "Xoieain  regard  to  the  World* a  Congreaaea,"  by  Kirsttne  Frederikaen^ 
"Some  characteriatica  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  World*a  Fair/*  by  Eugraphe 
Kovalevaky. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  l^ITED  STATE8. 

By  Signor  Comuendatobe  Lciqi  Bodio, 

Director  of  tbe  Hoyal  Sfeatistical  Bureau,  Rome,  Italy. 

I  had  the  good  fbrtnno  to  visit  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  dnring  the  antmnn 
of  the  past  year  (1893).  Ono  of  the  moat  vtvid  and  profound  imprcssimis  made 
npon  me  doirmg  the  fifty  days  paaaed  in  the  States  was  produced  by  the  prodigious 
activity  among  the  people."  What  interested  mo  especially,  within  the  Exposition 
as  well  as  without,  was  the  organization  of  public  instruction,  so  that  to-day  my 
intention  is  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  American  elementar}-  schools.  The 
attemlanco  upon  the  public  schools  is  three  times  as  groat  as  in  Italy.  The  number 
of  persons  enrolled  dnring  the  year  in  Italy  in  proportion  to  tbe  inhabitants  is  7^  per 
cent,  while  in  the  United  States  the  average  attendance  is  20  per  cent.  The 
countries  of  Euroiro  which  are  the  best  supplied  with  schools  stand  between  these 
two  extremes.  In  France  the  enrollment  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  is  12^  per 
cent;  the  per  cent  is  similar  in  Austria;  in  Prussia  it  is  18  per  cent;  in  England  and 
Wales,  17  -per  cent.  The  schools  in  Ameriea  are  housed  in  more  spacious  buildings 
than  elsewhere;  the  salaries  are  greater  than  anywhere  else,  so  that  the  expend- 
iture ibr  the  public  elementary  school  in  America  to  each  inhabitant  is  not  only 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  Italy,  as  is  the  case  with  the  enrollment,  but 
it  ia  six  times  as  great.  Among  the  Italians  the  state,  the  communes,  and  prov- 
inces expend  62,000,000  lire  (the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures  included) 
for  elementary  instruction — that  is,  2  lire  (38.6  cents)  per  capita  of  the  population  of 
the  Kingdom — while  in  the  United  States  the  expenditures  amount  to  $146,000,000 — 
that  is,  12  lire  ($2.31)  to  each  inhabitant.  Salaries  of  male  teachers  average  4,500 
lire  ($838) ;  of  women  teachers,  1,500  lire  ($675) ;  the  women  form  about  65  per  cent, 
the  men  35  per  cent  of  the  wholo  number  of  teachers. 

The  methods  employed  in  carrying  out  the  laws  pertaining  to  obligatory  instruc- 
tion are  dissimilar  to  those  in  America.  In  the  city  of  New  York  12  inspectors  had 
charge  of  this  phase  of  the  school  question,  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  a  police- 
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man  (truant  officer)  who,  meeting  a  boy  upon  the  street  during  echool  honrs,  ques- 
tions him  as  to  his  being  a  truant,  conducts  him  to  his  home,  and  finds  out  the  reasons 
for  such  absence;  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  playing  truant,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
disciplines  him  by  placing  him  in  a  reformatory.     *     *     * 

The  rivalry  between  the  States  is  such  that  each  one  desires  to  have  the  best  school 
buildings,  the  best  methods,  the  best  text-books,  and  the  best  hygienic  conditions, 
and  the  reports  published  annually  by  Commissioner  Harris  are  a  guide  toward 
improvement  in  all  directions.  Anyone  entering  the  American  schools  is  impressed 
with  the  general  cleanliness,  the  perfect  order,  and  the  sentiment  of  self-respect 
which  pervade  the  atmosphere.  The  best  arrangement  of  rooms,  of  windows  for 
light,  the  best  means  of  heating  and  ventilating,  are  studied.  Then  there  are  seats, 
one  for  each  pupil,  revolving  chairs,  slates,  and  blackboards,  so  that  not  more  than 
two  children  work  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  there  is  no  crowding.  The 
children  by  turning  about  on  their  chairs  can  direct  their  view  to  any  part  of  the 
room.  There  is  no  need  of  hiding  anything  within  the  desks,  and  so  the  school,  by 
the  very  arrangement  of  its  furniture,  becomes  a  means  of  forming  a  loyal  character 
and  of  rendering  the  pupil  alert,  self-reliant,  and  respectful  in  bearing.  Each  school 
has  a  central  room  in  which  the  classes  jcongregate  when  entering  and  leaving.  In 
silence  and  with  a  composed  bearing,  children  of  both  sexes  march  along.  The 
teacher  leads  the  march  by  playing  on  the  piano  and  a  patriotic  hymn  is  sung,  but 
there  are  no  orders  given  as  to  the  marching.  On  entering  and  leaving  school  the 
same  method  is  employed ;  girls  to  the  right,  boys  to  the  left,  is  the  mode  of  march. 
The  sight  was  one  that  moved  me  greatly,  as  if  it  were  a  generous  action  for  the 
honoring  of  liumauity. 

Truly,  in  tho  school  is  found  the  future  of  this  wonderful  people.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  object  lessons  which  are  practically  carried  out  in  every  school,  and  which 
habituate  the  children  to  reflect,  to  formulate  thought,  and  to  comprehend  the  mat- 
ter studied.  The  elements  of  botany,  for  instance,  are  taught  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  child  is  supposed  to  form  for  itself  a  small  herbarium.  Rewards  are  not 
given  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  pupil  who  has  distinguished  himself  the  most 
in  his  studies.  There  are  examinations,  however,  if  the  teacher  has  refused  promo- 
tions to  tho  pupils,  the  parents  may  demand  a  formal  proof,  the  examination  being 
therefore  a  kind  of  court  of  appeals. 

Drawing  is  an  essential  element  of  the  primary  school  course,  the  students,  both 
boys  and  girls,  become  first  experts  in  drawing,  then  in  reading,  writing,  language, 
natural  history,  etc. 

Moreover,  there  are  normal  schools  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  the  plastic 
arts;  a  remarkably  fine  one  is  found  in  Boston.  Drawing  is  considered  as  a  means 
of  learning  and  of  communicating  thought,  and  not  alone  from  its  {esthetic  side ; 
drawing  is,  so  to  speak,  an  alphabet  for  expressing  the  conceptions.  The  children 
are  taught  to  come  forward  and  in  the  simplest  manner  to  sketch  on  tho  boards 
celebrated  men,  figures  fi-om  natural  history  and  from  political  history,  or,  again, 
they  m.iy  be  asked  to  illustrate  a  poem,  such  as  LongfelloAv's  Evangeline.  Another 
means  of  illustrating  the  lessons  given  is  by  the  magic  lantern,  with  which  land- 
scapes, colored  pictures,  etc.,  are  thrown  on  the  canvas. 

Still  another  form  of  instruction  is  noticeable  in  America;  this  includes  manual 
training  schools,  where  tho  shops  and  the  forgo  for  boys,  cooking  and  sewing  for 
girls,  alternate  with  lessons  in  history,  geograjihy,  English,  German,  and  Latin 
languages. 

The  elementary  schools  in  general  have  eight  years  in  the  course.  It  can  well  be 
said  that  for  the  duration  of  the  course,  and  for  the  methods  employed  in  utilizing 
the  time  allowed,  instruction  is  organised  in  the  United  States  on  a  rational  basis; 
more  than  this,  it  is  liberal  and  democratic,  as  it  procures  for  all  a  minimum  of 
culture,  which  gives  the  people  a  high  grade  of  cultivation  as  compared  with  many 
of  the  European  peoples.     The  school  is  really  the  people's  school,  and  tho  American 
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natiou  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  One  recognizes  at  once  how  strongly  the  people  feel 
in  regard  to  the  school  question.  In  the  educational  department  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  one  of  the  Western  States— Dakota,  if  I  remember  rightly — had  pasted 
above  the  entrance  ''Education  is  the  cheaper  defense  of  the  country.'' 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Prof.  A.  Ghisleki. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS   OF   NEW   YORK. 

The  agreeable  impression  made  upon  a  person  visiting  the  schools  of  America  is 
enhanced  by  the  well-constructed,  well-ventilated,  and  well-aired  buildings.  The 
number  of  such  buildings  would  indicate  that  American  architects  had  made  a 
special  study  and  established  a  certain  typo  of  edifice,  thus  solving  the  problem  of 
simplicity  and  commodiousncss  in  all  respects,  hygienic  and  pedagogic  as  well.  In 
the  school  buildings,  as  in  all  public  edifices,  there  is  no  Cerberus  guarding  the 
door.  In  some  of  the  schools  a  bright,  active  youth  fulfills  the  duties  of  custodian, 
possibly  for  tho  day,  and  conducts  you  without  any  formality  to  the  gentleman  or 
lady  principal.  In  each  room  is  a  placard  indicating  the  maximum  of  pupils  who 
can  be  accommodated,  lliis  serves  as  a  guide  to  teacher  and  pupils,  and  in  case  of 
an  excess  of  numbers  they  refer  to  this  in  their  appeal  to  tho  authorities.  In  the 
school  which  I  visited  45  pupils  was  the  maximum.  The  rooms  are  not  large,  for  in 
New  York  the  ground  is  costly,  but  they  are  high,  and  the  heat  and  ventilation  are 
modified  according  to  wish.  No  room  contains  tbe  long  bench  or  desk,  with  the 
stationary  seat,  incommodious  and  antididactic,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  schools  of  Italy,  tho  secondary  technical  and  classical  schools 
included.  In  tho  cooking  schools  each  pupil  has  her  own  scat  and  desk ;  in  the  other 
rooms  two  pupils  are  seated  together.  The  desk  is  movable  and  inclined  and  per- 
mits the  child's  free  movements;  the  seat  turns  on  a  screw,  so  that  each  pupil  can 
move  about  from  right  to  left  as  he  desires  without  disturbing  his  neighbors  and 
can  bring  himself  into  proper  relation  with  the  blackboard.  Tho  blackboard  is  not 
found  resting  on  an  upright  frame,  Avhere  it  occupies  space  and  intercepts  the  light, 
but  the  walls  of  the  room  are  literally  lined  with  these  boards,  and  the  pupil  can 
draw  his  exercises  upon  the  boards  without  disturbing  any  one  of  his  companions, 
and  they  in  turn  can  follow  whatever  the  teacher  jots  down  upon  the  boards  by 
simply  turning  about  without  even  incommoding  ono  another.  But  for  exercises  in 
arithmetic,  for  drawing,  and  for  such  exercises  as  all  the  pupils  ought  to  carry  on 
simultaneously,  there  are  slates  in  use  from  the  first  class  on.  Socratic  and  objective 
methods  are  in  voguo,  and  by  means  of  illustrations  and  exercises,  in  all  of  which 
tho  whole  room  joins,  tho  teacher  and  pupils  are,  in  a  measure,  carrying  on  a  type 
of  spontaneous  conversation  or  interchange  of  ideas.  Another  valuable  feature  is 
that  the  teacher  has  no  special  chair  or  desk.  In  Italy  such  a  desk  is  raised  from  the 
floor;  but  tho  American  teacher  moves  about  from  jdaco  to  place,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  tho  revolving  scats  gives  the  pupils  opportunity  to  follow  him  in  whatever 
explanation  ho  may  be  giving  on  tho  blackboards  or  by  other  means  of  illustra- 
tion. I  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  when  I  visited  a  group  of  schools  on 
Greenwich  street  my  visit  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  yet  I  found  the  teacher 
standing  before  the  blackboard,  or  in  tho  midst  of  the  ]>upils,  all  of  whom  were 
tamed  toward  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  interrupted  an  interesting  dialogue 
in  which  all  were  participating.  This  method  of  instruction  by  moving  among  tho 
pupils  and  conversing  Avith  them  so  engages  the  attention  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  have  any  special  means  for  keeping  up  discipline.  The  pupils,  being  visible  from 
all  quarters,  have  no  opportunity  or  desire  for  conccalintMit,  and  thus  the  school,  by 
the  arrangement  of  desks  and  chairs,  becomes  in  itself  an  instrument  for  the  forma- 
tiou  of  a  loyal  character  and  for  the  foundation  of  freedom  of  dei)ortmcnt. 
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Each  school  building  has  a  central  room,  or  hall,  where  the  classes  meet  when 
entering  and  leaving  school.  From  400  to  800  pupils  may  come  together  there ;  it 
all  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  school.  The  hall  is  so  furnished  with  scats  equi- 
distant from  one  another  that  such  a  number  of  children  find  their  places  or  leavo 
the  room  with  the  greatest  case.  The  signal  for  the  march  is  given  on  tho  piano, 
and  two  by  two  they  fall  into  place,  singing  a  patriotic  air  or  repeating  verses  of  a 
nonsectarian  character,  the  girls  to  tho  right,  the  boys  to  the  loft,  and  march 
along  to  the  entrance.  It  is  truly  an  interesting  sight,  as  if  with  their  songs  they 
were  honoring  humanity;  and  the  unembarrassed  and  unassuming  deportment  of 
tho  American  school  children  always  confronted  mo  and  led  mo  to  meditate  as  to 
tlie  causes  which  brought  this  state  of  things  about. 

Oue  thing  which  seemed  to  me  essentially  American  is  the  fire  escape,  to  be  useJ 
only  in  case  of  fire.  By  these  fireproof  stairways  the  three  to  eight  hundred 
children  were  supposed  to  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  each  room  a  doorway  led 
to  this  stairway.  American  forethought  does  not  end  there.  It  would  bo  humiliat- 
ing to  indicate  how  many  (or  how  few)  schools  in  Italy,  even  in  tho  most  populous 
districts,  are  furnisiied  with  theso  means  of  safety.  If  an  architect  wero  to  make 
such  arrangement,  tho  doorways  and  stairways  would  bo  absolutely  hidden  from 
tho  pupils'  vision.  But  the  practical  spirit  of  tho  Americans  goes  further;  it 
iucludes  the  practice  (twico  a  month)  in  tho  use  of  these  firo  escapes;  the  signal 
given,  tho  pupils  move  with  tho  utmost  celerity  toward  and  down  tho  fire  escape, 
and  in  a  moment  are  in  tho  court  or  on  tho  street.  Theso  movements  aro  supervised 
by  tho  teacher,  and,  oftentimes  repeated,  bring  about  precision  and  perfection  of 
disci  pi  iuo.  Tho  parents  themselves  have  less  fear  for  their  children,  knowing  that 
they  aro  well  drilled  for  such  emergency.  Here  again  another  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  impresses  one,  to  wit,  the  courage  inculcated  and  tho  quickness  of 
thought  necessary  for  any  occasion. 

There  are  no  decorations  iu  tho  class  rooms,  but  in  tho  central  room,  where  all  are 
congregated  together,  there  are  busts  or  pictures  of  Presidents  of  the  Repoblie  or 
other  ornamentation.  Atlases,  diagrams,  natural-history  charts,  etc.,  are  not  lack- 
ing in  any  school  building,  but  they  are  not  found  in  conjunction  with  the  black- 
boards. These  stand  forth  in  their  plainness,  which  is  only  broken  in  upon  by  the 
neoossary  door  and  window  frames.  In  pedagogical  fields,  as  in  other  fields  of 
action  iu  America,  the  effort  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  results  with  tho  minimum  of 
means  to  such  end.  Geographic  maps  aro  closed  up  with  wooden  casings,  each  con- 
taining a  series,  so  that  they  can  bo  moved  from  room  to  room  as  they  aro  wanted. 
They  aro  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  hung  up  and  opened  to  the  map  desired, 
while  tho  other  maps  still  remain  encased.  Pictures,  models,  and  other  objects 
required  in  tho  studies  pursued  are  kept  in  cases,  and  simply  placed  before  the 
scholars  when  needed.  Thus  one  picture  or  model  can  be  used  in  different  rooms, 
and  is  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  pupil,  too,  does  not  havo  his  atten- 
tion distracted  from  day  to  day  by  these  aids  to  study.  In  Italy  theso  wall  maps, 
etc.,  aro  always  stationary  on  the  walls.  Tho  pupil  profits  more  by  seeing  these 
maps,  diagrams,  etc.,  only  when  needed  for  use,  th.nn  if  they  were  before  him  every 
day.     *     *     ♦♦ 

Some  of  tho  newer  American  cities,  like  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco,  have 
arranged  their  schools  according  to  tho  very  newest  methods,  and  their  programmes 
havo  theoretico-practical  innovations  in  accordance  with  tho  latest  pedagogical 
developments.  In  comparison  with  our  Italian  schools  many  comments  and  sug- 
gestions might  bo  made,  but  I  will  limit  myself  to  stating  that  in  none  of  our 
scholastic  institutions  is  the  programme  of  study  carried  out  practically  from  day 
to  day  as  it  is  in  the  American  schools.  "NVe  havo  programmes,  decrees^  and  regula- 
tions which  are  excellent  m  themselves,  but  even  the  ministers  and  Congress  seem 
unable  to  carry  them  out,  as,  for  instance,  in  tho  case  of  the  laws  of  compulsory  cdo- 
^u.      In  America  tho  regulations  are  few  in  number,  precise,  and  clear,  anil 4 
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do  not  suffer  all  sorts  of  changes  and  iutorpretations  on  tho  part  of  principals  and 
superintendents,  and  these  regulations  indicate  what  is  really  carried  out.  Conse- 
quently one  observes  that  the  schools  are  really  advancing  more  rapidly  and  oam- 
^tly  than  one  would  surmise  from  a  mere  reading  of  their  programmes. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  and  most  of  the  larger  and  smaller  cities  are 
administered  by  a  local  school  council.  This  council  has  different  names  (school 
committee,  school  directors,  school  commissioners,  school  board)  in  tho  various 
States  and  cities.  Tho  methods  of  electing  the  members,  tho  number  of  them,  and 
their  duties  vary  also;  still  their  aims  are  identical,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  the 
wish  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Boston  has  a  school  council  of  IIG  members,  and 
this  is  one  of  tho  largest.  In  some  States  women  are  members  of  the  school  board; 
in  other  States  their  names  may  be  used  even  if  they  can  not  be  elected.  A  few 
cities  have  the  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  instead  of  being  elected  by  the 
people.  Among  these  is  New  York,  which  can  not  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as 
possessing  the  genuine  typo  of  school  organization  of  North  America.  Still  this  is 
the  city  which,  through  immigration  and  its  commercial  connection  with  other  coun- 
tries, is  most  affected  by  European  influences.     «     *    * 

The  New  York  City  school  board  has  a  superintendent  as  aid,  who  corresponds  in 
part  to  the  '^proweditore  general"  of  Italy.  His  authority,  from  the  moral  stand- 
point, is  great,  and  he  is  generally  a  person  of  special  culture,  expert  in  educational 
affairs,  and  known  to  the  public  as  of  indisputable  pedagogical  and  literary  merit. 
*  *  *  The  superintendent  has  manifold  duties,  which  include  inspection  of 
schools,  assisting  at  the  examination  of  teachers,  selecting  educational  apparatus, 
deciding  in  regard  to  repairs,  re\ising  aecounts,  making  a  report  at  close  of  the 
year,  etc. 

In  order  to  correct  an  error  which  has  been  often  repeated  by  men  of*  culture,  by 
ministers  in  Italy,  and  by  Italian  educational  journals,  it  is  well  to  state  that  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  municipality  of  New  York  are  gratuitous. 
The  school  tax  (tassa  scolastica),  as  it  is  referred  to  in  some  of  the  States,  is  sim- 
ply a  tax  on  real  estate,  etc.,  to  be  paid  by  all  real  estate  owners,  even  bachelors. 
This  tax  is  similar  to  the  communal  tax  in  Italy.  The  term  ''school  tax''  is  used 
because  tho  fund  is  raised  for  school  purposes.  But  school  registration  is  gratuitous 
in  all  tho  States.  There  is  no  tax  [or  fees]  for  entering  on  the  courses,  nor  for 
examinations ;  and  more,  the  city  authorities  in  New  York  furnish  books,  pencils, 
and  other  needed  articles  to  tho  poorer  pupils,  spending  considerable  amounts  for 
the  same.     *    ♦    ♦ 

Elementary  education  in  New  York  State  is  obligatory,  by  law  of  1875,  for  all 
children  of  8  to  14  years  of  age,  but  in  order  that  this  law  may  not  be  a  dead  letter 
on  the  statute  books  (as  it  is  often  in  Italy)  12  agents  (truant  officers)  are  paid 
expressly  for  tho  purpose  of  watching  for  children  who  are  inclined  to  shirk  school 
privileges,  and  to  so  notify  their  parents.  If  the  child  is  incorrigible  ho  can  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  public  instruction  in  tho  United  States  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that,  while  the  public  schools  represent  a  great  factor  in  education, 
private  Institutions  also  add  their  quota  to  tho  cause.  Among  these  private  insti- 
tntions  are  many  aided  by  societies;  those  for  orphans,  provided  for  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  some  of  which  have  special  funds;  others  receive  subsidies  from 
and  are  under  supervision  of  the  municipality.  In  Leonard  street  I  visited  three 
Italian  schools  maintained  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  I  found  a  fine  four-story 
bnilding  made  of  stone  and  brick  and  situated  near  tho  Five  Points  district.  This 
district  is  peopled  by  many  of  the  Italian  emigrants,  and  squalor  and  misery  reach  their 
very  doors.  Established  in  1856,  this  school  consisted  of  40  pupils  gathered  together 
in  a  basement ;  it  now  has  700 pupils  and  is  opened  day  and  evening  to  children  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  In  tho  evening  adults  receive  instruction. 
The  attendance  is  quite  regular,  except  in  tho  spring  time,  when  many  are  obliged  to 
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go  away  from  New  York  to  work.  During  the  winter  a  midday  lunch  is  given  to  the 
pupils  and  also  garments,  if  needed.  The  society  provides  for  newsboys  or  other 
youths  who  have  no  place  to  sleep.  The  programme  includes  studies  from  that  of 
an  infant  school  and  a  primary  course  to  instruction  in  printing,  domestic  economy 
(cooking  and  sewing),  while  the  elements  of  politics  enter  into  the  course  in  a  study 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  and  write  English.  One  of 
the  teachers,  an  Italian,  informed  me  that  many  Italians  who  hold  excellent  posi- 
tions and  are  much  respected  were  originally  instructed  in  this  school.  This  prac- 
tical charity  is  entirely  a  work  of  Americans,  and  is  so  nonsectarian  in  character 
that  many  of  the  emigrants  had  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saints  in  the  class 
rooms.  Of  the  other  two  evening  schools,  one  has  300  pupils  from  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  and  from  all  these  schools  the  children  are  sent  annually,  if  they  need  it, 
to  rural  districts  or  to  the  seaside  for  recuperation. 

The  schools  of  New  York  are  open  to  colored  and  whitp  pupils,  who  are  educated 
together,  and  the  former  seemed  as  well  behaved  as  the  white  children.  Instruction 
is  given  in  evening  schools  to  moro  than  20,000  persons  who  ai*o  at  work  during  the 
day.  While  there  is  often  irregularity\of  attendance,  the  pupils  seem  to  api)rcciate 
being  taught. 

Free  lectures  on  hygiene,  physiology,  natural  sciences,  geography,  description  and 
travel,  history,  literature,  and  social  science  are  given  annually  under  the  auspices 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  200  to  300  lectures  are  given  in  half  a  dozen  of  the 
grammar  schools  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  evening  hours,  and  were  it  not 
that  it  would  lengthen  this  article  too  much  I  would  like  to  give  a  r<58umd  of  some 
of  the  lectures,  which  in  1892-93  were  listened  to  by  130,830  hearers.     *     •     * 

In  regard  to  teachers'  salaries  I  desire  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which 
is  entertained  by  many,  that  on  account  of  cost  of  living  in  America  a  dollar  may 
be  reckoned  as  an  equivalent  for  a  lira  (19.3  cents)  in  Italy.  This  is  not  true,  for 
meat,  bread,  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  in  fact  the  daily  necessaries,  are  no  higher,  in 
proportion,  in  New  York  than  in  Italy.  However,  certain  luxuries  are  more  expen- 
sive. House  rentals  are  not  so  much  greater  for  the  people  who  are  not  oblige<l  to 
live  in  the  centers  of  business  in  American  cities;  these  rentals  and  lodgings  average 
the  same  as  equivalent  rentals  in  Italy.  The  salaries  of  teachers  permit  them,  how- 
ever, to  pay  out  f  jr  their  own  improvement  (such  as  the  buying  of  books,  subscrib- 
ing for  periodicals,  trij)s  to  teachers'  associations,  etc.)  more  than  could  be  done  in 
Italy. 

IMPRKSSIOXS    OF    SCHOOL   EXHIBITS   IN    CHICAGO. 

The  grand  educational  division  of  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  thoroughly  con- 
firmed the  impressions  of  school  life  in  New  York.  Here  at  the  Exposition  one  could 
learn  much  of  the  rivalry  concerning  schools,  methods,  progress,  and  the  sacrifices 
made  to  bring  about  such  advance  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  noble  rivalry 
merited  profound  study  from  its  psychological  aspect,  if  it  were  only  to  discover 
the  methods  of  this  wonderful  nation.  I  did  not  linger  in  the  educational  exhibits 
from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  two  States  which,  as  regards  education,  rival  New 
York,  but  in  those  from  the  far  West,  which  only  about  thirty  years  ago  was  like  a 
desert  entombed  in  prehistoric  times,  the  eloquent  result  of  whoso  progress  furnishes 
one  (»f  the  most  characteristic  i)re8entatious  offered  in  the  Exposition.  The  oldest  of 
the  far  Western  States  is  California,  which  may  well  be  pleased  with  the  statistics 
presented.  *  •  *  The  most  important  city  in  California,  San  Francisco,  is  reputed 
to  have  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  public  schools,  and  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  consider  itself  a  rival  of  the  older  cities.  New  York  or  Boston. 

To  i)ass  to  a  State  newer  in  point  of  development.  New  Mexico  reports  as  follows 
in  regard  to  its  progress;  the  statement  is  modest  in  quality,  but  no  less  noticeable 
for  the  spirit  and  method  displayed:  Hy  law  of  February  11,  1891,  public  schools 
were  established,  and  a  school  tax  for  the  ooustrurtion  of  scho(d  buildings  was 

'horized.    From  that  date  to  December  31,  1892,  there  were  532  schools  established, 
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557  teachers  emplo3'ed,  28,291  pnpils  enrolled,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
23,151. 

It  is  -well  to  say  here  that  all  the  States  presented  educational  information  in  the 
form  of  reports  and  diagrams  or  tables.  Sometimes  these  last  were  printed  on 
leather,  with  gilt  figures.  The  American  people,  Avho  are  parsimonious  in  their 
bureaucratic  expenditures,  arc  very  lavish,  with  an  almost  patriarchal  tendency,  in 
their  expenditures  for  schools  and  schooling.  There  were  frequently  pictures  and 
photographs  of  pupils  taken  during  the  lessons.  Numerous  were  the  photographic 
reproductions  of  school  buildings,  of  the  internal  arrangements,  of  the  grounds,  of 
the  picturesque  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  The  newer  States,  that 
is,  those  which  have  most  lately  come  into  the  Union,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  make  a  fine  school  cxliibit.  Among  the  most  noticeable  exhibits, 
in  point  of  externals,  was  that  of  Colorado.  *  *  *  Most  noticeable  was  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  manifested  in  presenting  a  facsimile  of  the  first  schools  estab- 
lished in  the  Territory,  with  a  portrait  of  their  founder  and  principal,  and  of  the 
best-known  teachers.  To  thus  furnish  a  record  of  the  humble  origin  of  the  schools 
in  one  of  the  last  States  to  enter  the  Union  surely  indicated  an  intention  of  doing 
all  that  is  possible  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  older  States.  Colorado,  with 
412,000  inhabitants,  has  65,490  pupils  enrolled  in  its  public  schools  and  7,072  in  the 
private  schools.  •  »  *  This  State  has  founded  a  magnificent  normal  school  which 
indicates  the  serious  intention  of  those  who  established  schools  to*  provide  the  best- 
trained  teachers  for  them. 

North  Dakota  interested  me  exceedingly.  Its  school  exhibit  had  over  the  entrance, 
**  North  Dakota  has  3,000,000  acres  of  fertile  school  lauds.'  Various  laws  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefactions  in  the  shape  of  school 
lands;  colonization  and  increasing  value  of  such  lands  produce  a  school  patrimony 
'  which  the  different  States  make  use  of  for  their  schools.  "  "  •  xhis  State  has 
two  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  in  the  exhibit  it  was 
noticed  that  the  State  had  made  use  of  the  best  that  progressive  pedagogical  methods 
could  suggest.  For  example,  I  noticed  the  application  and  use  of  drawing  or  illus- 
tration as  a  means  of  assistance  in  all  lines  of  pedagogical  endeavor.  Glancing  at 
a  synopsis  of  Greek  history,  I  found  upon  the  first  page  a  drawing  of  three  columns 
with  both  shafts  and  capitals.  These  were  not  made  for  the  more  presentation  of  a 
drawing,  but  to  record  an  idea.  These  columns  represented  the  three  styles,  Doric, 
Ionian,  and  Corinthian,  and  here,  oven  before  the  children  learned  aught  of  their 
history,  were  three  simple  presentations  indicative  of  the  art  and  culture  of  the 
Greek  people  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pui)ils,  and  in  a  manner 
which  they  will  never  forget.  They  may  become  bankers,  commercial  men,  clerks, 
dealers  in  pork,  sailors,  or  agriculturists,  and  yet  they  will  never  fail  to  recognize 
nor  even  become  embarrassed  before  any  representation  of  Hellenic  art,  tbo  nation- 
ality and  style  having  already  been  brought  clearly  before  them.  What  a  number 
of  useful  things  are  recorded,  as  it  were,  from  the  association  of  ideas  brought  about 
by  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  the  three  columns  drawn  before  commencing  the 
work  of  a  synopsis  connected  with  school  work. 

A  few  pages  further  on  was  a  map  on  which  the  rivers  and  mountains,  and  the 
various  subdivisions  were  left  unnamed  and  boro  simply  numbers  which  were 
explained  at  the  close  of  the  page.  Still  another  chance  for  rillcction !  Not  a  word 
of  geography  to  indicate  what  was  intended,  but  simply  blanks  for  the  children  to 
fill  in  or  by  word  of  mouth  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  various  places,  mountains, 
rivers,  etc. 

The  school  exhibit  from  Minnesota  was  especially  fine,  particularly  that  devoted 
to  St.  Paul,  which  is  cited  as  a  model.  Hero  was  introduced  a  plan  of  throwing  the 
object  to  be  exhibited  upon  a  screen  by  moans  of  the  magic  lantern.  Thus  the 
pnpils  were  trained  to  observe  the  correct  coloring  of  landscapes,  costumes,  and 
general  subjects,  while  the  instructor  gave  explanations  which  made  the  subjects  of 
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history,  geography,  etc.,  most  clear  to  the  pupils.  In  the  normal  and  practice 
schools  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  geographical  exercises  wore  most  noticeable;  but  some 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion  in  the  normal  schools  will  be  s]>oken  of  elsewhere. 
The  study  of  botany  was  most  practical;  the  text-books  used  (Apgar's  New  Plant 
Analysis),  after  giving  tho  requisite  terminology  and  the  general  classification,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  pages,  partly  blank  and  partly  printed,  which  were  to  be  filled 
in  by  tho  pupils  after  tho  plants  were  properly  analyzed.  The  text  consisted  of 
the  most  simple  explanations  when  compared  with  the  complicated  presentations 
in  our  [Italian]  text-books.  This  can  be  thoroughly  understood  when  one  learns 
that  tho  American  school  is  founded  essentially  upon  the  instruction  given  orally 
by  tho  teacher,  Avho  thus  cooperates  with  the  pupils  in  all  grades  from  the  lowest 
to  tho  highest.  In  addition  to  this,  tho  pupils  have  blank  books  in  which  they  draw 
well-known  plants  and  flowers  from  nature.     *     •     - 

I  studied  at  some  length  tho  object  lesson  and  tho  methods  employed  in  normal 
schools,  80  as  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  tho  system  and  spirit  dominating 
in  these  important  iustitations,  tho  graduates  from  which  to  become  teachers  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools — that  is,  in  tho  people's  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Tho  woman  teacher  commences  always  with  a  drawing,  if  she  has  a  special  object  to 
present  to  her  pupils.  Thus,  at  tho  same  time  that  she  is  explaining  the  lesson  she 
brings  before  tho  pupil  an  illustration  placed  on  the  blackboard,  which  illustration 
serves  to  conduct  tho  pupil  by  degrees  through  tho  intricacies  of  quantity,  space, 
aud  time  (i.  o.,  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history),  if  she  is  conducting  a  special 
lesson  in  these  subjects.  Similar  lessons  actually  take  place  in  the  practice  schools 
connected  with  tho  normal  schools;  the  pupil  teachers  point  out  the  observations 
which  they  havo  made  during  the  lessons,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  in  these  com- 
positions or  synopses  what  caused  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  difficulty  to  the 
pupil  students.  Observations  and  questions  put  to  tho  teachers  are  also  included  in 
these  books.    Tho  teaching  is  Socratic  and  experimental. 

In  a  volume  of  compositions  I  read  three  concerning  a  '*  Comparison  of  the  local 
government  in  Now  England  and  Virginia,"  and,  as  a  result  of  my  curiosity,  I  am 
fiiinly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  tho  Americans  are  thoroughly  persuaded  of  tho 
superiority  of  their  local  government.  As  additions  to  the  history  lessons  there  are 
pictures  of  the  house  of  William  Pcnn,  in  Philadelphia  (if  he  is  the  subject  under 
study),  or  of  General  McClellan  (if  tho  campaign  of  tho  James  River  is  under  dis- 
cussion), united  to  topographical  illustrations  of  the  principal  events  of  that  cam- 
paign. This  method  of  illustrating  the  subject  under  study  is  universal  in  America. 
*  '^  *  lu  tho  same  school  volumes  of  art  pictures  were  displayed  •  *  *  which 
contained  reproductions  of  tho  most  celebrated  painters,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Giotto,  Rubens,  and  of  tho  most  distinguished  sculptors.  This  seemed  to  me  a  most 
excellent  idea  from  tho  educational  standpoint,  because  such  a  collection  served  to 
inculcate  knowledge,  to  train  tho  eye,  and  to  contribute  to  form  good  taste.  •  •  ♦ 
As  a  continuance  of  this  thero  were  historical  scenes  and  pictures  of  persons,  the 
dates  alone  being  given.  The  physiognomy  and  tho  general  type  are  supposed  to 
bo  enough  to  indicate  who  tho  personages  are.  Even  upon  the  base  of  the  public 
monuments  erected  to  statesmen  or  generals  of  tho  Union  it  was  rare  to  have  the 
names  given.  As  specimens  of  graphic  art,  I  was  not  favorably  impressed — in  fact, 
I  was  amused  at  first,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  intended  as  a  joke  to  pass 
away  the  time,  and  that  as  scholastic  work  it  was  lacking  in  historic  precision  and 
testhetic  taste.  But  when  I  camo  to  reflect  upon  this  matter,  and  when  I  recognized 
that  this  was  not  the  result  of  a  teacher's  hobby,  then  I  began  to  understand  the 
general  underlying  principle,  and  that  the  intention  was  not  to  make  an  art  study, 
but  that  the  exercises  had  an  entirely  different  scope.  To-day  in  America,  drawing 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  is  an  indispensable  part  of  instruction. 

The  study  of  fine  arts  as  such  is  very  different  from  the  drawing  or  illustration 
which  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  universal  elementary  pedagogy.    In  this  our 
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inferiority  appears,  for,  prond  inheritors  of  classic  civilization,  we  regard  drawing 
as  a  means  of  illostratioB,  to  be  an  art  reserved  for  only  a  few  vocations,  and  wo 
only  recognize  instrnction  in  it  as  an  immediate  end  toward  some  professional, 
indastrial,  or  aesthetic  occupation.  But  in  the  American  schools  drawing  has  the 
samo  valoe  as  the  alphabet  or  writing,  and  as  all  pnpils,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
follow  a  literary  profession,  must  know  how  to  use  alphabetical  characters  in  order 
to  signify  their  ideas,  so  they  must  know  how  to  use  that  other  universal  language, 
drawing,  as  a  means  of  expression.  This  is  the  reason,  then,  that  from  the  kinder- 
garten upward  all  children  have  to  draw  in  the  simplest  manner  such  objects  as  sur- 
round them,  domestic  animals,  flowers,  machinery,  buildings,  maps,  the  plan  of  a 
city,  portraits  of  eminent  men,  artists,  and  patriots.  It  is  not  of  so  much  impor- 
tance whether  tho  drawings  are  well  done,  whether  they  are  done  by  pencil  or 
crayon;  the  main  object  is  that  they  servo  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind. 
Thns,  like  tho  alphabet  in  its  conditions,  they  form  a  language  of  which  all  can 
make  use.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  with  these  sketches,  made  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  the  Americans,  following  out  a  child- 
like instinct,  succeed  in  diverting  themselves  by  illustrations,  so  that  the  school  is 
not  only  advantageous  from  this  standpoint,  but  has  its  amusing  side.  By  means  of 
this  method  the  images  or  representations  of  men,  facts,  deeds,  etc.,  are  impressed 
upon  the  memory  so  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten.  And  as  all  things  are  Ifnkod 
together  in  this  fashionable  and  working  world  of  America,  so,  after  having  investi- 
gated many  school  documents,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  at  the  WorhVs  Fair  every 
day,  especially  in  October,  girls  and  boys,  both  morning  and  evening,  drawing  in 
their  copy  books  representations  of  whatever  they  saw  which  interested  them  most, 
and  which  they  wished  to  retain  in  the  memory.  Naturally,  this  universal  appli- 
cation of  drawing  has  special  tendency  toward  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  but 
to  enter  upon  a  disctlssion  of  that  branch  would  extend  this  essay  to  an  undesirable 
length.     •    •    ♦ 

Liberty  and  variety !  Thus  may  be  described  the  pictures,  drawings,  etc.,  on  the 
walls  of  the  technical  schools — figures,  animals,  landscapes,  copies  of  other  pictures, 
all  free-hand  work.  Nothing  conventional!  No  drawing  which  had  not  been 
brought  before  the  senses,  which  was  not  a  reality  to  tho  pupil.  Such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  school  in  divers  forms  of  instruction.  The  themes  given  for 
discussion  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  seem  to  me  to  follow  the  same  general 
trend.  Real  live  topics  are  given.  I  write  down  a  few :  "  The  crisis  in  France,'' 
which. strange  title  induced  mo  to  read  two  or  three  compositions  to  see  whether 
''the  Panama  scandal''  or  some  other  subject  had  been  discussed  by  these  pnpils  of 
15  to  18  years  of  age.  There  was  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect,  but  simply  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  which  immediately  led  me  to  wonder  whether  tho  students  had 
read  journals  and  reviews  on  these  subjects,  or  whether  they  had  closely  watched 
the  politicians  of  tho  country  of  which  they  were  writing.  As  for  the  comments 
made,  they  attributed  the  fact^  of  the  Panama  scheme  to  tho  excess  of  confidence 
which  the  people  had  in  Ferdinand  do  Lesseps,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  privileged  few 
(pririlegi)  had  control  of  that  undertaking.  The  impression  made  upon  me  was 
almost  puritanical  in  its  monitions,  for  it  implied  that  there  must  bo  no  deviation 
from  tho  severity  of  the  laws  toward  any  citizen.  Other  subjects  discussed  were : 
"The  banking  question,"  "Should  the  World's  Fair  lie  opened  on  the  Sabbath!" 
'*The  silver  question."  Thesolivo  questions,  treating  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  of 
tlie  functions  of  public  officials,  were  discussed  in  the  public  schools,  and  wgfo  a 
part  of  tho  system  of  that  education  which  forms  the  youth  to  bo  a  citizen  and  pre- 
pares him  for  practical  life.  How  different  that  is  from  the  passive,  conventional, 
traditional,  and  bureaucratic  type  of  our  [Italian]  schools,  where  the  individuality 
of  both  pupil  and  teacher  is  held  m  abeyance. 

There  are  many  other  observations  which  I  would  like  to  jot  down,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  tho  liberty  accorded  to  the  teacher  in  the  American  school,  and  to 
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point  out  the  progress  and  efficiency  attained  by  the  methods  employed  in  the  Amer- 
ican school.  But  the  system  is  so  different  from  the  Italian  system  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  present  the  subject  in  a  few  words.  I  shall  be  glad  if  these  few  notes  bo  the 
means  of  inducing  others,  more  competent  than  myself,  to  mtiko  a  profound  study 
of  the  society  and  institutions  of  that  young  continent,  which  in  so  many  partic- 
ulars has  already  to-day  placed  itself  in  advance  of  the  older  European  civilization. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 
By  Dr.  E.  Osterbeiig  (of  Sweden). 

The  observations  recorded  in  the  following  pages  were  made  on  a  trip  to  America 
during  the  summer  of  1893.  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt  and  myself  were  commissioned 
to  examine  the  educational  section  of  the  great  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  and  to  take  part  in  the  pedagogical  congresses. 

Dr.  Lagerstedt  has  given  an  account  in  this  journal'  of  these  congresses,  so  that  I 
limit  my  remarks  on  that  subject.  The  discussions  in  these  congresses  proved  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  vitality  and  interest  kept  up  among  American  teachers,  and 
that  pedagogical  questions  are  generally  and  earnestly  studied.  I  may  also  mention 
that  American  women  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
gresses, a  natural  feature,  since  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  largely  women, 
who  are  recognized  as  teachers  even  in  higher  schools  and  universities.  Some  of 
the  most  impressive  discussions,  especially  those  relating  to  moral  instruction  in 
schools  and  coeducation,  were  conducted  by  women.  Another  noticeable  trait  is 
the  harmony  apparently  existing  among  the  teachers,  without  regard  to  the  higher 
or  inferior  positions  occupied  in  the  school.  The  congresses  took  into  consideration 
all  the  various  stages  relating  to  instruction,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  separate  departments  conferred  with  one  another  through  their 
respective  representatives  of  higher  and  lower  instruction.  The  questions  predomi- 
nating in  the  daily  programme  of  the  pedagogical  discussions  were  those  relating 
to  the  training  of  teachers;  to  promotions  from  the  high  school  to  the  universities; 
to  the  importance  of  the  classical  languages;  to  coeducation  in  colleges  and  in  the 
universities  proi)er.  In  the  schools  which  correspond  to  our  peoplo's  schools  and 
in  the  higher  grades  of  common  schools  (allmanua  liirovcrk)  coeducation  is  defi- 
nitely settled  and  not  further  discussed.  Moral  education  of  the  young  and,  finally, 
the  best  mode  of  bringing  the  law  on  obligatory  attendance  into  full  eflect  were 
also  discussed. 

The  division  of  the  World's  Fair  devoted  to  instruction  and  education  was  princi- 
pally placed  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building.  In  this  immense 
building  the  larger  part  of  the  gallery  was  assigned  to  educational  exhibits.  Some 
of  the  American  States,  like  Illinois  and  Washington,  had  noteworthy  educational 
exhibits  in  their  own  State  buildings;  and  in  tbo  Woman's  Building  education  and 
instruction  occupied  a  prominent  place. 

Several  European  countries  had  material  of  excej»tional  value.  Even  far-distant 
Japan  and  Brazil  made  themselves  felt  in  the  field  of  education.  In  the  department 
of  Brazil  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  very  fair  collection  of  work  from  manual 
training  schools,  according  to  the  methods  employed  at  Niilis.  The  exhibits  of 
France,  Russia,  Germauy,  and  the  United  States,  however,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 
Germany  had  a  very  complete  and  well-arranged  exhibit  of  its  school  system,  from 
the  people's  schools  to  the  university.  Here  one  saw  an  abundance  of  material  for 
instruction  in  natural  sciences,  geography,  and  history;  collections  of  educational 
programmes  and  text-books,  pupils'  work  in  manual  training,  etc.  Elaborate  accounts 
of  the  German  educational  system,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition, were  distributed  in  print. 


'  Itepriut  Irom  Vertlundi,  1894. 
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The  United  States  exhibits  were  also  very  imposing.  Nearly  every  State  had  a 
Bpacious  section  in  which  were  fonnd  neatly  arranged  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in 
all  the  various  ednoational  brancheB,  with  an  abundance  of  reading  matter,  of 
feminine  handiwork,  manual  training  work  In  wood  and  metal,  f^om  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  stage  of  instruction.  As  a  distinctive  feature  we  mention  that  several 
schools  (those  of  Omaha,  Nebr.)  reproduced  their  school  songs  by  means  of  phono- 
graphs. Even  the  universities  were  represented  by  scientific  work  furnished  by 
their  teachers  and  post-graduate  students;  also  by  accounts  of  their  work  and  by 
photographs  of  their  buildings,  study  halls,  collections,  etc. 

The  States  further  distinguished  themselves  by  their  very  excellent  literature, 
mostly  prepared  for  the  occasion  in  the  form  of  annual  reports.  These  publications 
contained  numerous  engravings  of  the  stndy  halls,  the  appliances  and  material  for 
instruction,  etc.  They  also  included  reports  of  school  inspectors,  which  reports 
often  extended  into  pedagogical  dissertations.  The  plan  laid  out  for  my  Journey 
included  the  study  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  American  schools.  Unfortu- 
nately I  arrived  too  late  for  this  purpose.  In  Boston  and  in  Harvard  University, 
however,  I  had  a  chance  of  attending  some  closing  exercises.  To  Judge  by  a  few  of 
my  observations,  I  think  that  America  has  developed  methods  that  well  deserve  a 
closer  examination.  An  extended  and  thorough  study  would  be  very  instructive, 
especially  in  regard  to  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  also  in  geography,  history, 
and  political  science,  citizenship  being  connected  with  this  as  well  as  ethics. 

It  is  natural  that  the  schools  of  so  many  States  should  differ  greatly  in  respect  to 
quality  and  organization.  However,  the  general  trend  of  their  development  shows 
that  they  approach  the  system  of  the  Northeastern  States  more  and  more.  Here 
schools  of  dissimilar  standing  and  organization  have  sprung  up,  which  at  the  present 
time  form  a  more  or  less  complete  system.  As  an  example  I  cite  the  school  system 
of  Boston.  We  find  there  kindergartens,  primary  and  grammar  schools  for  children 
up  to  14  years  of  age,  and  high  schools  with  four  classes  for  the  ages  from  14  to  18 
years.    Next  above  these  are  colleges  and  universities. 

I  wish  first  to  call  attention  to  the  gradual  extension  of  kindergarten  work  all  over 
America.  The  sessions  of  the  congresses  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  system  were 
attended  by  large  audiences,  and  the  work  furnished  by  the  little  ones  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  exhibits  of  the  separate  States.  Daily  lessons  were  given  at 
different  places  in  kindergartens  in  operation  within  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  and 
these  attracted  the  greatest  interest  f^om  both  children  and  adults.  I  have  observed 
the  same  facts  in  England,  where  the  kindergartens  are  highly  appreciated.  With 
ns  in  Sweden  a  certain  prejudice  against  kindergartens  exists.  This  may  be  because 
this  method  is  easily  carried  to  extremes,  and  a  groundless  prejudice  against  ^'Ger- 
manism" prevails.  But  it  is  evident  that  in  education  there  are  no  leaps ;  education 
shoTild  commence  in  infancy,  should  be  well  regulated  for  each  age,  and,  in  a  well- 
in  aoaged  kindergarten,  training  for  the  little  ones  should  be  obtained.  How  many 
parents  understand  how  to  carry  on  this  training,  even  if  they  are  willing  and  can 
devote  their  time  to  itf  And  how  much  could  be  done  at  an  early  age  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  talents  of  a  child  f 

''Take  the  child  into  the  kindergarten  and  there  begin  the  work  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  training.  Put  the  child  in  possession  of  his  powers;  develop  his 
faculties;  unfold  his  moral  nature;  cultivate  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
hands ;  give  him  a  sense  of  symmetry  and  harmony;  a  quick  Judgment  of  numbers, 
measure,  and  size;  stimulate  his  inventive  faculties;  make  him  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  usages  of  well-ordered  lives;  teach  him  to  be  kind,  courteous, helpful, 
and  unselfish;  inspire  him  to  love  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  pure  and  right 
and  kind  and  noble."  Supt.  J.  L.  Pickard,  from  whose  book,  School  Supervision,  I 
bave  taken  these  citations,  says :  "  The  importance  of  this  preliminary  work  can 
not  be  overestimated,  nor  should  the  State  depend  upon  private  contributions  for 
so  necessary  a  work."  In  New  York  and  Boston  the  kindergartens  are  incorpor- 
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ated  in  the  public  school  system,  and  this  will  soon  be  the  case  in  most  of  the  States. 
There  are  numerons  private  kindergartens  in  operation  everywhere. 

Before  I  report  my  observations  relating  to  the  instruction  in  other  grades  I  will 
call  attention  to  the  inferences  under  which  it  ia  conducted.  The  schools  I  visited 
in  Boston,  for  example,  made  a  very  pleasing  impression  by  their  airy  and  light 
architecture.  This  impression  was  not  lessened  after  having  inspected  the  interior 
of  the  buildings.  Statues  and  mural  tablets  decorated  the  corridors,  stairways,  and 
study  halls.  AVhcn  visiting  an  American  schoolroom,  decorated  with  mural  tablets, 
photographs,  largo  charts,  wall  pictures,  and  bookcaaes,  I  found  myself  desiring  to 
become  a  student.  According  to  my  idea,  these  pleasant  snrroundisgs  must  produce 
a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  schoolboy.  It  may  be  said  that  he  becomes  so 
used  to  these  pictures,  etc.,  that  they  no  longer  attract  his  attention.  But  why  then 
do  we  decorate  our  homes  and  endeavor  to  give  them  a  cozy  appearance?  The 
artistic  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  children  at  school  and 
at  home  by  these  externals  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 

One  excellent  feature  in  the  American  mode  of  instmetion  seems  to  be  the 
endeavor  to  make  it  as  illustrative  as  possible.  The  blackboard  is  much  used,  and 
in  the  schools  I  visited  in  Boston  the  walls  were  supplied  with  blackboards  all  the 
way  around  the  room.  I  have  frequently  observed  the  same  feature  in  England 
(also  in  the  new  elementary  schools  of  Stockholm).  But  the  work  of  the  school 
children  at  the  Fair  showed  that  the  pupils  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  repro- 
duce their  ideas  at  an  early  age  by  means  of  drawings.  This  is  esi>ocially  noticeable 
in  the  teaching  of  natural  history  and  geography,  and  iu  teaching  history  and  the 
mother  tongue.  I  have  seen  maps  drawn  and  colored  by  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  the 
first  attempt  of  children  8  to  10  years  old  to  the  artistically  finished  production 
furnished  by  the  higher  classes.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  the  charts  prepared  by 
pupils  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  Many  of  these  maps,  made  by  pupils  of 
the  lowest  grades,  doubtless  gave  great  pleasure  to  those  who  prepared  them. 
Grain,  spices,  pieces  of  iron,  charcoal,  cotton  balls,  etc.,  had  been  used  to  indicate 
the  various  products  of  the  States  or  Territories.  This  kind  of  work  is  supposed 
to  inspire  tho  child  with  special  interest  and  to  awaken  his  self-activity.  In  addi- 
tion to  physical  and  geographical  charts,  there  were  others  indicating  the  products 
of  the  difierent  countries;  also  maps  and  globes  with  light  outlines  to  be  filled  out 
and  completed  with  chalk.  Excellent  stereoscopic  pictures  wore  also  exhibited. 
The  text-books  are  good  and  instructive,  e8i)ecially  those  in  geography,  with  their 
excellent  pictures  and  maps.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  kind  of  historical  chart 
(Linton's  Historical  Chart).  Instead  of  the  usually  dry  and  dreary  aspect  of 
chronological  wall  tablets,  these  seem  to  invite  the  pupils  to  make  Investigations 
and  inquiries,  and  arc  of  great  help  in  memorizing.  Tho  history  of  the  world  was 
represented  by  pictures  in  chronological  order  upon  large  wall  tablets.  To  illustrate 
tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  Clivo  in  India,  Franklin  with  a 
lightning  rod,  the  journey  of  the  youthful  Washington  to  the  French  forts  in  North 
America,  etc.,  were  represented.  One  can  well  imagine  how  tho  interest  and 'atten- 
tion is  increased  in  a  class  where  such  resources  of  instruction  are  drawn  upon.  It 
hardly  need  to  be  mentioned  that  exceedingly  fine  charts  and  pictures  of  all  kinds 
for  instruction  in  history,  geography,  and  natural  history  were  exibited  in  the 
German  section. 

Another  feature  to  bo  pointed  out  is  the  diligent  application  of  pen  and  paper  at 
tho  examinations  in  all  school  studies.  To  be  able  to  express  one's  self  correctly, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  is  considered  to  be  a  very  important  feature.  Each  pupil 
is  led  in  this  manner  to  think  out  the  problem  to  be  treated,  and  his  answer  will  be 
more  accurate  than  if  left  entirely  to  the  method  of  oral  instruction.  Written 
answers  are  required,  not  only  at  the  examinations  and  for  promotions,  but  time 
periods  are  set  apart  for  this  exercise  even  dnring  ordinary  lessons.  In  this  manner 
the  lesson  does  not  remain  one  incessant  examination  or  recitation.    The  written 
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answers  give  more  accnrato  knowledge  of  the  conception  of  the  teacher's  oral  com- 
munications and  at  the  same  time  require  pupils  to  furnish  independent  and  indi- 
vidual work.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  teacher's  work  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  correcting  all  these  written  lessons.  As  answer  to  this  it  is  stated 
that  the  teacher  does  not  correct  the  work  of  eac^  pnpil,  but  certain  answers  are 
selected  and  discussed  before  the  whole  class.  No  stress  seems  to  be  laid  upon  the 
eorroction  of  each  separate  mistake  in  the  written  exercises.  Each  copy  book  is  not 
required  to  be  treated  like  a  proof  sheet  ready  for  the  printer.  The  exercises  are  the 
means  by  which  tlie  pupil  develops  his  faculty  of  self-activity,  the  means  to  find  out 
the  standxK)int  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  class,  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  teacher 
sees  the  shortcomings  or  merits  of  his  own  work  reflected. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  these  exercises  should  have  a  favorable  influenoe  on  the 
versatility  of  the  pupil  in  using  the  mother  toDgne.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
instruetion  in  the  mother  tongue  in  American  schools.  From  the  conversations  I  had 
with  teachers,  from  the  text-books  I  read,  and  from  the  written  exercifiee  of  the 
pupils,  I  learn  that  Americaoa  are  wide-awake  in  realizing  the  immeasurable  impor^ 
tanoe  of  education  in  this  line.  I  observe  that  children,  even  in  the  lowest  class, 
are  given  short  oompositions,  so  that  they  may  make  instant  use  of  the  little  they 
have  learned.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  science  to  conduct  instruction  Iq  this  manuor. 
Yet  this  science  they  try  to  develop  in  America.  Some  simple  opinions  are  formed 
at  an  early  age;  short  descriptionB  of  a  few  lines  on  daily  topics  are  made,  and  later 
these  topics  are  discussed  before  the  class.  A  letter  is  dictated,  and  the  child  itself 
writes  the  answer  to  it.  An  advertisement  is  read  and  the  pupils  answer  it ;  or  are 
told  to  write  an  advertisement ;  for  example,  to  recover  what  they  pretend  to  have 
lost.  A  pieture  is  shown  and  the  pupils  state  their  view  of  the  subject  represented 
by  the  picture;  or,  if  more  advanced,  they  prepare  an  argument  of  what  may  have 
happened  before  or  after  the  ]>eriod  of  the  scene  given.  In  the  copy  books  of  the 
older  pupils  I  noticed  a  secretary's  book  of  minutes  of  a  board  meeting,  etc.  The 
questions  of  the  day  are  diligently  discussed.  ''The  bad  streets  of  Baltimore,'' 
"Compulsory  education,"  '*The  Hawaiian  question,"  ''Should  the  World's  Fair  be 
opened  on  Sunday,"  were  s(vne  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  composition  books  of 
the  highest  classes.  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  go  into  further  details  of  this 
question,  but  will  add  that  a  study  of  American  text-books  in  regard  to  the  native 
tongue  would  certainly  offer  many  suggestions  to  our  teachers.     *    *     * 

The  number  of  lessoi  s  devoted  to  the  mother  tongue  differs  considerably,  but  as  a 
rule  it  seems  that  a  great  many  hours  are  devoted  to  this  branch,  even  in  the  higher 
grades.  In  the  Boston  high  school,  for  example,  the  English  language  is  studied 
during  iho  larger  part  of  the  year  four  hours  a  week  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and 
tiiree  hours  in  the  two  higher  classes  (third  and  fourth  year).  It  must  be  observed 
that  in  the  fourth  class,  which  has  very  few  regular  studies,  English  literature  takes 
an  important  place  among  the  optional  studies,  and  thus  language  receives  two 
hours  more  during  the  week.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  reading  of  literature  is 
encouraged.  In  the  schools  I  visited  each  class  had  a  separate  bookcase,  a  hand- 
some ornament  in  the  study  hall.  The  book  collection,  consisting  of  selected  litera- 
ture and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  class,  is  in  care  of  the  class  teacher.  Reference 
books  for  the  use  of  teachers  are  also  fbnnd  there.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  com- 
]>OBittonB  beur  witness  that  the  books  are  really  read.  "  What  I  have  learned  from 
Buskin,"  "A  half  hour  with  Wordsworth,"  and  similar  topics,  seemed  to  have  been 
handled  by  preference.  The  pupils  also  acquired  great  versatility  in  oral  rendition* 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  young  girls  and  boys  at  the  examinations  in  Bos- 
ton, which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending.  We  have 
fi^nently  heard  of  the  index^endent  manners  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  in 
public  life,  and  I  had  fair  opportunities  of  observing  this  fact.  No  matter  if  the 
subject  discussed  referred  to  "The  refraction  of  light,"  or  "The  structure  of  the 
dactylic  hexameter  verse,"  or  "  The  character  of  JBneas  as  exhibited  in  the  first  six 
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books  of  the  Mneid"  or  a  "  Secretary's  report  of  an  Euglish  recitation/*  one  was 
always  agreeably  attracted  by  the  free  and  easy  manner  .with  which  the  subject  waa 
discnased,  the  speaker  being  aided  by  only  a  few  notes.  This  universal  faculty  of 
unaffected  and  correct  expression  I  observed  frequently  at  the  congresses  in  Chicago. 

Speaking  of  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  recalls  some  observations  made 
while  studying  the  German  compositions  of  graduating  students  (Abiturienten)  as 
seen  in  the  German  exhibit  at  Chicago.  In  our  cpuntry,  says  Dr.  Osterberg,  I  have 
frequently  heard  pupils^  parents,  and  teachers  express  their  uneasiness  when  the 
graduating  compositions  had  to  be  written.  This  uneasiness  does  not  originate  from 
a  doubt  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  use  the  mother  tongue  correctly  or  to  arrange  the 
compositions  logically,  but  from  fear  that  the  subject  may  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  pupil  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it.  To  be  sure,  these  topics  are  selected 
from  the  material  which  the  pupil  has  gone  over  during  his  school  years,  yet  a  long 
time  may  have  elapsed  since  he  heard  or  read  anything  relating  to  the  subject,  and 
it  may  happen  that  these  very  points  were  never  treated  thoroughly  enough  to  give 
him  any  essential  facto  to  write  about.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  when  material  is 
wanting,  hence  these  compositions  often  display  loose  and  unsatisfactory  argumeuto 
and  are  wanting  in  style.  In  Germany  the  teacher  reads  off  three  subjecto,  which 
ho  knows  the  pupils  to  have  mastered,  and  then  a  higher  authority  determines  the 
subject  to  be  given  (another  topic  may  be  selected,  if  necessary).  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  ''Abiturienten''  examinations  in  Breslau,  for  example,  the  teacher  announces 
that  Goethe's  "  Iphigenia"  has  been  read,  and  proposes  the  following  themes :  "What 
ideas  do  the  prayers  of  Iphigenia,  addressed  to  the  Gods,  convey  of  her  character! " 
''A  noble  man  is  greatly  influenced  by  a  woman's  good  word.  How  is  this  proved 
by  Thoasf "  "In  what  manner  does  Pylades  show  himself  a  special  friend  in  the 
hour  of  distress!"  The  first  of  these  was  chosen.  The  compositions  indicated 
thoroughness  and  ease  of  treatment,  which  might  be  expected  from  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  In  England  and  America  the  pupil  sometimes  knows,  several 
years  in  advance,  on  what  authors  and  works  or  on  what  period  in  history  the  ques- 
tions will  touch.     *     •     • 

These  requirements  prove  that  studies  in  the  nativ<>  literature  are  promoted.  I 
have  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  educated  classes  in  England  and  America  have  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  country's  authors  and  their  work  than  we 
find  in  Sweden  in  the  same  circles.  Undoubtedly  the  interest  with  which  libraries 
and  the  science  of  collecting  books  and  arranging  libraries  are  fostered  in  America 
may  be  one  cause  of  this.  Public  libraries,  and  reading  rooms  connected  with  them, 
are  considered  almost  indispensable  in  every  advanced  American  community.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  that  several  schools  have  been  founded  and  that  departments  in 
colleges  have  been  established  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  library  work  and  to 
give  pupils  an  idea  of  the  practical  side  of  library  questions.  These  schools  have 
organized  the  exchange  of  books  and  made  them  accessible  to  the  public  in  a  most 
practical  manner.     «     •     » 

But  more  is  needed  than  the  mere  establishment  of  libraries;  one  should  also 
stimulate  a  desire  for  reading  and  a  taste  for  the  pure  enjoyment  found  in  consult- 
ing good  books,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be  brought  about  by  school 
instruction.  The  possibility  of  calling  forth  a  love  for  reading  and  the  literature  of 
the  fatherland  exists  already  in  the  fact  that  the  mother  tongue  occupies  so  impor- 
tant a  place  on  the  school  programme  and  in  the  methods  employed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  programme  includes  a  small  number  of  studies,  and  that  the 
school  does  not  take  up  all  the  time  of  the  pupils.  The  first  section  of  the  Boston 
high-school  regulations  reads:  "The  school  hours  shall  be  five  each  day,  five  days 
a  week."  Of  these,  four  hours  for  recitation  and  for  study  are  set  apart  for  the 
pupil's  individual  work.  Twelve  hours  a  week  are  assigned  for  home  work.  Under 
such  conditions  the  pupil  has  leisure  to  take  interest  in  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  master  works  of  the  literature  of  his  native  country. 
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A  question  that  greatly  occupies  the  pedagogical  world  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  the  training  of  teachers.  In  a  country  where  such  numerous  changes  take 
place  among  teachers,  and  where  new  schools  are  constantly  erected  in  large  num- 
bers, this  must  be  a  very  difficult  problem.  But  the  difficulties  stand  out  clearly 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  struggle  with  all  their  might  to  conquer  them.  Some  of 
the  teachers  are  trained  in  the  so-called  normal  schools ;  but  these  can  not  supply 
the  schools  with  the  requisite  number  of  new  teachers.  Most  of  the  normal  schools 
seem  to  rank  with  the  high  schools,  but  the  instruction  is  given  with  special  con- 
sideration for  the  student's  future  occupation  as  a  teacher,  and  courses  in  pedagogy 
are  given  also.  In  this  manner,  however,  only  kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar 
school  teachers  can  be  obtained.  Teachers  of  the  high  school,  who  usually  pass 
through  a  college  course,  or  take  a  degree  at  a  university,  rarely  have  a  pedagogical 
training.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  is  the  desire  of  America  and  England,  where 
at  this  moment  lively  discussions  are  carried  on  in  regard  to  "secondary  education'' 
and  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  This  discussion  was  brought 
about  by  a  bill  that  had  previously  been  considered  in  Congress.  In  the  meantime, 
and  this  I  wish  to  bring  chiefly  before  the  public,  the  study  of  method  in  education 
and  instruction  is  encouraged  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  pedagogy  is  by 
no  means  disdained.  Some  of  the  normal  schools  seem  to  have  raised  their  standard 
far  above  others,  and  comprise  among  their  students  persons  who  have  even  passed 
a  university  examination.  The  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
grants  degrees  in  pedagogy.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy  and  master  of 
pedagogy  are  granted  to  students  who,  after  a  complete  course  at  a  normal  school, 
or  examination  for  admission  to  a  university,  devote  one  or  two  years  more  to  peda- 
gogical studies  and  write  a  treatise  on  that  subject.  Several  universities  have 
separate  chairs  for  pedagogy.  *  ♦  *  That  the  teachers  of  America  were  well 
versed  in  the  theory  of  pedagogy  and  history  could  be  observed  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  international  congress.  An  English  woman,  a  teacher,  who  during  the  sum- 
mer took  part  in  the  congresses,  mentions  an  utterance  made  by  an  American  teacher 
in  one  of  the  section  meetings :  *'  We  all  acknowledge  a  certain  philosophical  sys- 
tem underlying  all  education.  How  many  English  teachers, '^  she  added,  *^  are  famil- 
iar with  philosophy  of  teaching  f  And  we  Swedes  may  well  have  reason -to  ask 
the  same  question. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  and  well-trained  teachers  has  brought  about 
the  natural  result  that  school  supervision  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  United 
States,  especially  the  so-called  State  supervision,  which  is  carried  on  by  one  inspector 
in  each  State  for  all  schools.  School  superintendents  like  Horace  Mann,  Henry 
Barnard,  and  William  T.  Harris  have  had  unprecedented  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  school  system.  Since  the  years  1830  and  1840  they  have,  as  it 
appears,  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education  in  their  own  and 
other  States,  and  by  advice  given  to  individual  teachers,  through  teachers'  meetings 
and  lecture  courses,  and  through  their  valuable  and  extensive  official  reports,  they 
have  exerted  influence  upon  lawmaking  bodies,  boards,  and  councils. 

One  institution  which  originated  in  this  manner  is  the  so-called  teachers'  insti- 
tute.    *     •    • 

In  connection  with  these  there  are  reading  circles  in  which  certain  books  are 
studied  by  each  teacher  iu  the  course  of  the  year  and  then  later  are  discussed  at 
stated  meetings.  Summer  schools  are  also  held  at  the  normal  schools  previously 
mentioned.  ♦  *  *  Even  Harvard  College  has  a  summer  school  for  teachers.  These 
institutes  also  include  the  courses  given  at  Chautauqua,  which  are  connected  with 
reading  circles  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Chautauqua  system  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  similar  institutions  all  over  the  Union.  As  another  example  of 
how  opportunities  are  oflered  to  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
renowned  colleagues,  I  refer  to  a  paragraph  of  the  school  statutes  in  Cleveland, 
according  to  which  opportunities  are  oflered  each  teacher  to  visit  other  schools  on 
certain  days. 
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Especially  numerous  are  the  pedagogical  societies  and  teachers'  associations. 
These  frequently  issue  publications  of  their  transactions.  There  are  a  great  many 
pedagogical  journals  in  America  and  some  of  them  rank  very  high.  The  National 
Educational  Association^  whose  proceedings  are  of  great  importance,  and  under 
-whose  auspices  the  international  congress  was  held  last  summer  in  Chicago,  issues 
annually  a  volume  containing  a  full  account  of  its  i>roceeding8.  These  large  volumes 
are  a  veritable  mine  of  instruction,  and  offer  x>ediigogical  reading  matter  of  no  mean 
character.  Among  American  educational  writings,  the  reports  of  Messrs.  I^fann, 
Barnard,  and  Harris,  previously  mentioned,  most  assuredly  take  the  lead,  as  do  the 
journals  edited  by  these  eminent  educators.  The  valoable  pablications  issued  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  included. 

To  judge  from  the  interest  displayed  in  pedagogy  by  American  teachers,  by  the 
highest  officials  of  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  from  the  importance  the  public 
bestows  upon  school  education,  and  the  sacrifices  made  in  its  behalf,  one  must 
expect  fair  progress  in  future  within  the  province  of  education.  My  opinion  is  that 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  United  States  school  system  and  a  profound  study 
of  the  schools  in  operation  would  bring  to  light  various  instructive  details  worthy 
of  imitation. 

STUDIES  ON  TUE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  CHICAGO. 
From  a  report  by  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

[Mr.  Lagerstedt  was  commissioned  by  the  Swedish  govemmeot  to  visit  the  Exposition,  and  was 
required  to  make  a  report  to  the  department  of  worship  and  education.  He  left  Stockholm  in  June, 
1893,  and  after  visiting  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  procee<led  to  Chicago,  whero  he  remained 
until  the  middle  of  August.  He  gave  particular  attention  to  the  educational  exhibits,  took  part  in 
the  educational  congresses,  and  visited  some  of  the  educational  iustitations  in  Illinois  and  Minneeota. 

In  his  opinion,  the  German  exhibits  were  the  roost  important  after  the  American,  but  other  exUbxta 
are  mentioned.  After  a  short  notice  the  author  passes  on  to  a  more  detailed  and  minute  account  of 
American  schools.  Ho  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States 
and  notes  the  effect  of  independent  management  by  the  various  States,  but  points  out  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  certain  leading  features  common  to  all  schools.  These  features  are  then  discussed,  an  i 
the  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  taken  as  characteristic  of  certain  types.  He 
finds  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  corresponds  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
Sweden,  but  la  inferior  to  them. 

Normal  schools  are  then  considered,  as  ia  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  their  charnoterisUc  weak- 
ness in  America.  After  a  few  sections  devoted  to  the  United  St-ates  Bureau  of  Education,  the  powers 
and  functions  of  State  boards  of  education  and  city  school  boards  are  considered.  The  next  few  pages 
are  devoted  to  American  universities  and  colleges,  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  to  expend- 
itures for  education.  After  this  general  introduction  he  begins  his  Study  of  educational  qucsti<»u 
as  follows :] 

*  *  *  The  largest  proportion  of  the  United  States  school  exhibit  consisted  of 
pupils'  work.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  with  us,  devote  tbeir  time  to  work  that  leaves  visible  results — to 
productive  work.  The  latter  includes  short  compositions  iu  the  mother  tongue, 
besides  penmauship,  written  exorcises  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  drawing,  painting, 
manual  work,  modeling  in  clay,  natural-history  collections  and  other  work,  map 
drawing,  relief  maps,  kindergarten  work,  etc. 

Tbe  exercises  in  the  mother  tongue  seem  to  me  especially  noteworthy.  These 
begin,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  primary  school 
(pupils  of  6  years).  The  children,  for  example,  iill  blanks  in  sentences,  using  words 
from  a  given  list.  During  the  second  year  the  pupils  express  their  ideas,  first  verb- 
ally, then  in  writing,  on  some  object  or  action  observed.  They  describe  simple 
pictures,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  write  short  letters  or  repeat  in  writing 
subjects  that  were  discussed  during  lesson  hours.  In  the  third  year  (at  first  daily) 
written  opinions  and  short  compositions  on  general  topics  within  the  compreheusioa 
of  the  pupils  are  required;  then  further  descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  and  of 
ctious,  letters  of  greater  length,  or  narrations  with  certain  words  interwovea.    Tim 
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regulations  for  the  fourtli  year  prescribe  the  reproduction  of  short  stories  from  Amer- 
ican history,  read  by  the  teacher;  also,  descriptions  of  animals,  plants,  scenes,  etc., 
narratives  of  journeys,  accounts  of  picnics,  etc.,  and  letter  writing.  At  times  the 
pupil  may  choose  his  own  subject  and  relate  things  that  interest  him.  For  the  fifth 
year,  or  the  first  of  the  grammar  school  (pupil's  age,  10  years),  tiiero  are  prescribed, 
among  other  things,  descriptions  of  current  events,  or  of  more  extended  trips  made  by 
the  pupil,  and  compositions  on  subjects  taken  from  natural  history,  physiology,  the 
science  of  hygiene,  or  other  branches  taught  in  the  school,  or  on  general  topics  of 
interest  in  city  and  country.  The  compositions  are  furnished  in  rough  copy,  and 
after  correction  are  rewritten.  This  year's  work  includes  stories  from  outlines,  writ- 
ing from  memory,  and  original  work.  During  the  two  following  years,  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  nothing  new  seems  to  be  added  in  this  line.  During  the  seventh  year  a 
written  exercise  is  required  once  a  week.  For  the  eighth  year,  short  letters,  business 
accounts,  short  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  in  accordance  with  given  out- 
lines. No  separate  courses  tor  written  work  are  prescribed  for  the  several  classes 
of  the  high  school. 

The  foregoing  courses  show  that  these  written  exercises  are  introduced  much 
earlier  than  with  us.  As  they  are  continued  throughout  the  whole  school  course, 
parallel  with  oral  exercises  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  very  evident  whence  proceeds 
the  remarkable  skill  of  American  school  children  in  writing  and  speaking  their 
mother  tongue. 

Furthermore,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  practical  character  of  the  written 
exercises.  Letter  writing  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  the  common  rules  of  heading,  closing  sentences,  and  signature,  folding  of  letters, 
and  addressing.  Special  training  is  observed  in  drawing  up  business  letters  and 
similar  composition  work.  For  purposes  of  a  more  practical  character  we  may  also 
mention  such  as  describing  current  events,  for  example,  public  festivals,  etc. 

One  kind  of  exorcise  often  resorted  to  is  certainly  very  appropriate;  it  consists  in 
describing  a  picture.  Such  exercises  are  commenced  at  a  very  early  stage.  The 
pupil  is  given  a  small  colored  picture,  which  is  pasted  on  paper,  and  then  he  states 
what  it  represents.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example;  >  it  was  written  by  a 
little  girl  8  years  of  age : 

'*'  Mary  and  her  lamb.  There  are  a  little  girl  and  a  lamb  in  the  picture.  The  lamb 
is  jumping  through  a  hoop.  There  is  a  boy  by  the  well.  There  are  two  trees;  I  can 
just  see  their  leaves.  There  is  a  seat  between  the  trees.  There  is  a  boy  leaning 
against  an  old-fashioned  well.  There  is  a  bucket  by  the  well.  There  is  a  rolling 
stick  on  the  ground.  There  is  an  old  country  fence.  There  is  a  house  behind  the 
fence.  I  can  j  ust  see  4he  top  of  the  house.  There  is  a  rock  near  the  little  girl's  foot. 
I  think  it  is  summer,  because  the  little  girl  has  short  sleeves.  The  little  girl  is 
laughing  at  the  lamb.'' 

Writing  of  this  kind  was  also  presented  in  the  French  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  Among  written  exercises  of  pupils  many  could  be  found  that 
were  connected  with  drawing  exercises.  A  plant,  or  a  part  of  a  plant,  an  animal 
and  certain  parts  of  the  same,  a  physical  apparatus,  etc.,  were  drawn,  frequently 
even  colored,  and  described.  Some  examples  derived  from  a  high  school  in  Pitts- 
burg may  be  mentioned.  A  paper  with  the  heading  ''Study  of  a  crab"  represented 
this  animal,  with  illustrations  of  separate  parts  and  descriptions.  A  sparrow  was 
pictured  and  described  in  the  same  manner.  Another  exercise,  ''  The  growth  of 
maize,''  consisted  of  illustrations,  mostly  colored,  and  representing  maize  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  from  the  growing  seed  to  a  full-grown  plant.  In  another 
composition  a  Amit-bearing  branch  of  a  cherry  tree  was  seen,  illustrated  and 
described.  Another  showed  a  colored  india-rubber  leaf  of  natural  size,  with  descrip- 
tion which  read  as  follows:   "This  is  the  leaf  of  an  india-rubber  plant;  the  princi- 

>Not  being  personally  in  possension  of  a  copjr,  I  havo  taken  this  ttom  Btiisson,  Kapport  oar 
rinstractioB  piinudre  k  I'Sxposition  uniTer»ell«  4  Philadelphia. 
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pal  parU  are  the  blade  and  petiole;  the  margin  is  entire.  The  shape  is  elliptical, 
the  apex  is  acute,  the  base  obtuse,  the  surface  is  smooth,  the  veins  are  paralleled 
costal,  and  the  texture  leathery/' 

Sometimes,  iustead  of  a  drawing,  a  pressed  specimen  of  the  plant  treated  was 
fastened  on  the  paper.  In  this  connection  I  mention  that  at  examinations  the 
answers  to  the  questions  are  mostly  given  in  writing.  To  what  an  extent  this  is 
done  in  different  cities  and  places  I  am  not  able  to  say.  This  method  of  examina- 
tion has  no  doubt  advantages  which  are  worth  considering.  The  similarity  of 
questions  addressed  to  all  pupils  will  cause  more  correct  answers;  the  questions  are 
considered  more  carefully ;  the  answer  is  given  with  greater  composure  and  caution; 
and  the  result  of  the  examination  depends  less  on  mere  chance.  This  method  is 
also  carried  on  in  England  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  school  to 
the  universitjf  and  governmental  examinations.  My  opinion  is  that  this  method  of 
examining  deserves  to  be  introduced  in  our  schools  to  a  certain  extent.  It  certainly 
would  be  practical  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  secondary  schools  in  connection  with 
oral  exercises  in  mathematics.  The  experiments  which  I  made  when  an  inspector  at 
the  normal  school  for  higher  grade  women  teachers  brought  out  the  good  features  of 
this  method.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  of  great  advantage  in  grading  the  certifi- 
cates that  there  should  exist  a  written  evidence  of  the  student's  efficiency.  In  most 
instances  it  happened  that  the  examination  agreed  with  my  previously  formed  Judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  student's  ability.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  student,  through  the 
accuracy  and  keenness  of  her  answers,  showed  herself  worthy  of  a  better  rating  than 
I  had  hitherto  awarded  her.  Yet  I  do  not  remember  any  case  in  which  a  favorable 
Judgment  of  mine,  previously  arrived  at,  was  ever  set  at  naught  after  inspection  of 
the  written  answers.  At  times,  of  course,  I  became  assured  on  one  point  or  another 
where  I  hitherto  had  been  undecided  in  forming  a  final  Judgment.  However,  to  per- 
mit the  results  of  written  answers  to  solely  influence  the  certificates  or  opinions  at 
an  examination  would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  Oral  examinations  give  the  exam- 
iner an  opportunity  to  see  the  examinee  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  a  written 
examination.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  have  both  kinds,  if  possible.  For  that 
purpose  one  might  submit  questions  for  written  answers  different  from  those  used 
in  the  oral  examination.  For  one  pupil  it  may  be  easier  to  express  himself  orally, 
while  another  pupil  is  more  able  to  state  his  ideas  in  writing.  It  is  no  more  than 
Just  that  each  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  show  his  abUity  in  the  best 
light.  It  is  preferable  to  make  an  examination  as  many  sided  as  possible.  With 
this  end,  one  might  propose  questions  differing  in  nature,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  student  in  his  written  answers.  Besides,  some  of  the  questions  may 
require  only  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  others  a  more  detailed  answer;  the  latter, 
however,  without  leading  to  a  composition,  which  is  a  question  that  can  not  bo 
considered  here. 

In  regard  to  instruction  in  drawing  and  coloring,  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
present  some  features  that  are  of  great  interest  to  us  and  very  instructive.  A  closer 
study  of  this  branch  would  be  most  profitable  to  a  professional  teacher.  I  will  pro- 
sent  only  those  sides  which  attracted  my  attention  most.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  a  drawing  lesson  is  usually  combined  with  a  written  composition ;  the  popil 
must  at  the  same  time  draw,  perhaps  color,  and  describe  a  subject.  This  subject  is 
generally  taken  from  the  study  of  natural  science ;  for  example,  a  plant,  or  an  animal, 
or  a  piece  of  physical  apparatus,  etc.  The  teacher  tries  in  this  manner  to  connect 
the  instruction  of  drawing  and  painting  with  other  school  branches.  Some  work 
sent  by  the  pupils  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  colored  pictures  of  leaves  or  other  parts 
of  plants,  bore  the  inscription:  **  Our  aim  is  to  aid  the  instruction  in  botany  by  in- 
struction in  drawing.''  Instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  is  of  course  best  adapted 
for  combination  with  that  of  drawing.  In  scbools  where  efforts  are  made  to  combine 
these  branches  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grades  (from  6  to  7  years  of  age)  begin  with 
these  drawing  and  coloring  exercises.    The  children  are  supplied  with  paper,  color 
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box,  pencil,  etc.,  aud  a  flower,  and  then  without  further  preparation  they  are  told  to 
paint  it.  The  picture  which  the  child  produces  is  naturally  Tery  primitive,  but  then 
all  first  resnlts  are  cmde,  no  matter  at  what  kind  of  handiwork  we  make  our  first  trial  • 
in  fact,  the  production  of  something  defective  and  incomplete  is  a  means  of  practice 
and  instruction  that  will  effect  better  results  in  future.  The  child's  skill  in  coloring 
soon  improves  and  surpasses  the  expectations  of  everybody.  In  the  Indianapolis 
schools/  and  probably  in  various  other  places^  the  children  are  kept  occupied  with 
so-called  "  silent  exercises  "  in  coloring.  To  the  picture  they  add  in  writing  their 
own  thoughts  or  ideas  on  the  subject  represented.  Instead  of  writing  they  ex](^ress 
them  at  times  by  fastening  on  the  paper  a  number  of  loose  letters,  arranged  into  a 
sentence.  For  example,  one  child  wrote  under  the  picture  of  a  buttercup :  ''  Come 
again  buttercup,  where  didst  thou  grow  little  flower  f  Another  child,  representing 
the  leaf  of  an  apple  tree,  wrote :  ''  This  is  the  leaf  of  an  apple  tree.  This  leaf  does 
not  resemble  a  geranium  leaf,  it  has  the  form  of  an  egg.''  It  is  easily  understood 
that  exercises  of  this  kind  tend  much  more  to  educate  and  are  more  apt  to  widen  the 
perceptive  powers,  as  well  as  to  amuse  a  child,  than  if  it  were  forced  to  write  over 
and  over  again  the  same  words  or  short  sentences.^  To  give  an  example  of  the  com- 
bining method  of  drawing  and  coloring  with  other  branches  of  study,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  pupil,  naturally  at  a  more  advanced  stage  than  that  Just  referred 
to,  has  to  color  maps  or  characteristic  landscape  pictures ;  and  that  they  make  draw- 
ings of  historical  events,  as  the  engagement  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 

Besides  this  kind  of  drawing  and  painting,  however,  there  should  be  carried  on, 
at  all  times,  a  more  methodical  study  of  drawing.  In  this  respect  the  pupil  is  to  a 
large  extent  kept  busy  inventing  new  designs  and  composing  decorative  forms,  at 
first  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  and  according  to  certain  geometrical  motives 
or  forms  conventionalized  from  nature.  As  examples  of  such  forms  from  nature,  I 
saw  used  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  the  leaf  and  flower  of  a  wild  rose,  leaf  of  a  vine 
branch,  blossom  and  buds  of  a  lilac,  an  ilex  leaf.  Some  specimens  of  this  kind  dis- 
played much  taste  and  inventive  talent  and  were  well  executed. 

All  this  refers  to  the  mode  of  teaching  in  the  practice  department  of  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  Chicago.  This  practical  study  occupies  quite  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  programme  of  the  normal  school. 

Drawing  on  a  blackboard  is  used  extensively  with  the  general  lessons,  and  the 
teacher  must  possess  greater  skill  in  drawing  than  is  usually  the  case  with  us.  In 
a  school  at  Moline,  111.,  near  Rook  Island,  I  saw  drawings  on  the  blackboard  that 
were  executed  with  chalk  by  one  of  the  teachers  and  had  remained  on  the  board 
from  the  preceding  term.  I  can  only  say  that  they  were  surprisingly  well  done  and 
indicated  a  high  degree  of  artistic  execution. 

Modeling  in  clay  is  a  branch  that  has  been  introduced  in  more  recent  years  and 
has  been  adopted  in  a  great  many  schools.  In  the  kindergarten  children  are  set  to 
work  with  it.  They  first  draw  and  then  model  some  geometrical  figures,  as  a  cube, 
globe,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone,  etc.,  or  some  other  easy  figures,  as  a  mug,  vase,  etc. 
In  the  Boston  schools,  where  it  was  first  introduced,  this  subject  is  taught  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  A  few  hours'  instruction  of  modeling  in  clay  was  every  day  (except  on 
Saturdays)  given  to  children  during  the  Exposition  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Children's  Building.  The  instruction  was  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  Boston 
plan.  Guided  by  things  I  saw  and  heard,  and  by  a  printed  paper  distributed  among 
visitors  and  explaining  methods^  I  will  attempt  to  give  a  few  particulars  on  the 
subject  in  question.  The  aim  of  this  plan  is  an  educational  one  ;  endeavors  are 
made  to  train  the  child's  capacity  for  comprehending  and  reproducing  forms,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  train  his  eye  and  hand.  The  models  are  after  drawings  that  have 
been  made  previously  from  other  models  or  oral  descriptions.    The  child  first  forms 

« J.  M.  Rice,  The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1893,  p.  106. 
«Ibid.,  pp.  126, 127. 
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a  square  disk  of  clay  (about  6  inches  edge  and  one-half  inch  thickness).  Upon  this 
raised  figarcs  are  then  formed  by  means  of  new  layers  of  clay.  The  contours  are 
first  traced  on  the  disk  and  must  conform  with  the  drawing  on  the  paper  that 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  work.  All  patterns  for  the  fignres  are  based  upon  geometric 
forms.  The  pupil  is  sometimes  required  to  personally  produce  the  designs  from 
which  he  models.  Pupils  from  7  to  12  years  old  execute  in  this  manner  really  diffi- 
cult tasks  ux)on  the  square  disks  mentioned.  Older  pupils  model  separate  leaves 
and  fruit  formSt  later  animal  studies,  and  finally,  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  doing 
this*  only  the  distances  from  the  principal  points  are  measured,  and  the  contours  are 
drawn  by  eye  measure.  Thus  the  work  is  commenced,  to  the  execution  of  which, 
first  and  foremost,  accuracy  is  requisite,  and  the  models  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  parts  can  bo  easily  measured  by  the  pupil  and  later  corrected  by  him  from 
measurements.  After  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  Judge  and  the  hand  to  reproduce 
such  forms  correctly,  some  smaller  mechanical  designs  are  attempted  that  make  a 
transition  to  more  purely  artistic  work. 

That  the  collecting  of  natural  science  objects  and  other  things  belongs  to  the  reg- 
ular school  work  of  pupils,  at  least  in  some  places,  was  shown  by  the  exhibits. 
There  were,  for  example,  in  the  New  York  State  division,  herbariums  and  other  col- 
lections furnished  by  pupils ;  collections  of  wood  specimens,  rocks,  fossils,  speeiroens 
of  stone  and  flints.  From  a  high  school  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  there  was  a  collection 
of  about  300  insects,  mostly  large  butterflies,  with  notes  attached  saying  that  nearly 
all  these  specimens  had  been  prepared  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to  natural 
science.  From  a  normal  school  for  women  in  Wisconsin  phjrsical  apparatus  was 
exhibited  that  had  been  constructed  by  the  students  after  a  pattern  which  they  had 
themselves  invented. 

To  judge  by  the  exhibits,  the  making  of  geographical  relief  maps  is  an  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  raised  parts  are  formed  by  means  of  putty  or  a  kind  of  pulp  of 
boiled  paper.    The  base  consists  of  a  wooden  plate,  sometimes  only  of  cardboard. 

I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  branches  taught  in  the  United  States 
schools  are  designed  to  awaken  productive  activity.  This  aim  is  not  subordinate  to 
the  regular  lessons,  but  constitutes  in  fact  the  principal  part,  at  least  much  more 
than  with  us.  Productive  work  is  in  our  country  included  in  the  school  programme 
also,  to  wit,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  but  the  larger  amount  of  our  school 
work  consists  in  lessons  being  read  over  by  the  pupils  and  later  recited  at  schooL 
Besides  this,  our  teachers  endeavor  to  inculcate  the  pupils  with  ideas;  they  convince 
themselves  that  the  pupils  have  a  true  understanding  and  retention  of  these  by  their 
answers  to  queries  in  recitations.  Our  pupils'  work,  therefore,  is  preeminently  of 
a  receptive  kind.  It  is  evident  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  United  States 
schools  exacts  a  many-sided  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  by  way  of  occu- 
pying him  to  such  a  great  extent  with  work  which  requires  productive  activity. 
To  study  lessons  and  to  comprehend  and  recite  the  information  gained  calls  forth 
naturally  a  certain  amount  of  self  activity,  but  only  a  one-sided  self- activity.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  good  instruction  to  tax,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, the  pupiTs  self-activity,  and  this  it  seems  to  mo  is  done  by  the  work  referred  to. 
This  work  is  also  apt  to  keep  the  pupil's  interest  awake,  a  fSatct  which  can  be  easily 
understood.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  kuowledge  acquired  in  such  occupations 
will  be  better  retained  by  the  memory  and  applied  in  life.  To  adopt  various  kinds 
of  such  work  in  our  schools  would  be  most  decidedly  of  advantage.  This  change 
could  not  be  introduced  without  a  corresponding  curtailing  of  courses  and  lessons, 
but  this  loss  probably  would  bo  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  gained. 

The  practical  character  of  the  school  work  in  the  United  States  is  plain.  The  aim 
is  to  place  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  connection  with  actual  life,  during  and  after 
school.  That  this,  however,  by  no  means  need  imply  an  overlooking  of  the  school's 
aim  to  act  in  the  service  of  education  is  well  understood  from  the  above  statement. 

Finally,  I  shall  dwell  upon  the  movement  and  efforts  of  more  recent  date  throughout 
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tbe  Uuited  States  in  relation  to  ''raising  the  standard  of  the  teaohers*  professional 
training,"  and  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  pedagogy.  The  estab- 
lisliment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  at  the  universities  is  included  in  the  above  scheme. 
The  first  chair  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1879  at  the  State 
University  of  Michigan,  in  Ann  Arbor.  There  is  also  a  chair  of  pedagogy  in  Clark 
University,  where  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  performs  the  functions  of  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy;  another  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  besides  one 
in  the  State  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis.  The  last-named  chair  was 
established  in  1893. 

The  "school  of  pedagogy,**  founded  in  the  University  of  Kew  York  City  in  1890,  is 
certainly  quite  unique  in  its  nature.  This  faculty  holds  the  same  position  in  the  uni- 
versity as  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  faculty  of  pedagogy 
(it  is  thus  designated  on  a  pamphlet  sent  to  me  from  there)  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  special  training  for  a  teacher's  career  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  the  training  required  for  other  p^^ofossions.  The  corps  of  teachers  consists 
of  5  members,  a  dean,  3  professors,  and  a  lecturer.  The  faculty  grants  two  degrees, 
the  lower,  "Master  of  pedagogy"  and  the  higher,  "Doctor  of  pedagogy."  To 
secure  the  latter  it  is  requisite  that  the  eandidate  be  in  possession  of  a  certificat'C 
and  have  had  at  least  four  years'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher;  to  have  pursued 
for  at  least  two  years  the  studies  of  the  higher  section  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass 
a  good  examination  in  the  following  five  subjects:  (1)  History  of  education  and 
instruction;  (2)  psychology  and  ethics;  (3)  pedagogy  and  methods,  including  school 
hygiene,  etc.;  (4)  literature  of  pedagogy  and  esthetics;  (5)  the  educational  systems 
of  different  countries,  besides  the  writing  of  a  scientific  dissertation  on  pedagogy 
which  displays  an  independent  treatment  of  the  subject  and  bears  witness  to  original 
research.  The  first  graduates  of  the  faculty  of  pedagogy  obtained  their  degree  as 
doctors  of  pedagogy  and  masters  of  pedagogy  in  1891;  in  all,  26.  Among  the  doc- 
tors of  pedagogy  who  have  graduated  hitherto  there  are  5  women.  During  the 
school  year  1892-93  the  faculty  counted  about  135  students.  The  persons  who  pur- 
sue these  studies  are  principally  those  who  wish  to  educate  themselves  to  become 
school  inspectors,  superintendents,  professors  at  normal  schools,  etc. 

A  recent  pedagogical  movement,  of  which  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  the  originator 
and  leader,  attracts  much  attention.  Its  aim  is  to  make  the  child,  in  the  interests 
of  education,  an  object  of  empirical  study  and  to  base  e<lucation  and  instruction 
more  than  heretofore  upon  a  true  knowledge  of  the  child's  physical  and  psychical 
nature.  Dr.  Hall's  journal.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
organ  of  this  movement.  Two  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published.  "With  refer- 
ence to  articles  ia  that  journal,  and  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Hall  in  The  Forum  in  1893,  a 
few  remarks  will  be  added  here  to  point  out  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  aims  and  endeavors  connected  with  it. 

It  should  bo  understood,  however,  that  efforts  in  this  line  are  not  confined  to 
America  alone.  The  leading  incentive  of  the  movement  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Hall  is  both  a  practical  educator  and  a  psychologist,  and  as  such  a  follower  of  the 
modem  tendency,  which,  being  based  on  psychology  and  the  method  of  tlie  exact 
sciences,  endeavors  to  investigate  the  activity  of  the  soul.  This  movement  origi- 
nated in  Europe,  and  has  there  its  representatives  in  Wundt,  Fechner,  HclmholtZ| 
etc.  Valuable  works  on  empirical  child  psychology  have  been  published  in  France 
by  Compayr<S  and  Perez;  in  Germany  by  Preyer.  Examinations  of  a  large  number 
of  children  in  regard  to  theij:  physical  condition  and  for  other  purposes  have  been 
made  repeatedly  in  Europe.  Among  others,  I  call  attention  to  the  investigations 
made  in  1884,  ordered  by  the  Swedish  school  council,  and  which  became  known  and 
famous  through  the  book  edited  by  Prof.  Axel  Key.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  at 
present  been  taken  hold  of  with  great  zeal  by  the  followers  of  the  American  leaders 
in  this  question.  They  endeavor  to  accomplish  cooperation  among  persons  who 
study  the  child  from  various  standpoints — teachers,  parents,  physicians,  psycholo- 
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gists.  Their  principal  endeavor  is  to  gain  safe  ground  for  a  better  education  and 
instruction. 

Whatever  has  been  done,  though,  to  advance  this  study  can  not  be  compared  with 
what  may  yet  be  done.  "The  future  of  the  movement,"  Dr.  Ilall  says,  '' depends 
essentially  on  never-ceasing,  laborious  work." 

The  study  of  a  child  is  very  far-reaching,  according  to  Dr.  HalFs  theory.  He  divides 
it  into  four  parts,  each  comprising  one  of  four  stages  of  development:  (1)  Prenatal 
age;  (2)  the  period  from  birth  to  the  age  of  3  or  4  years;  (3)  from  then  until  13  or 
14  years;  (4)  from  the  last-named  age  to  20  or  24  years.  Children  belonging  to  the 
third  stage,  or  that  comprising  the  larger  portion  of  the  school  period,  have  hitherto 
been  the  principal  object  of  study  and  research. 

The  usual  mode  of  research  consists  in  examining  a  large  number  of  children,  say 
several  thousand,  on  one  and  the  same  point  or  points.  They  are  measured  an^ 
weighed,  their  strength  is  tested  by  means  of  dynamometers ;  their  teeth,  eyes,  lungs, 
nose,  throat,  hearing,  their  sense  of  precision  and  speed  in  movements,  etc.,  are  exam- 
ined under  observance  of  every  precaution  to  avoid  error  and  to  gain  a  uniformly 
accurate  result.  If  it  is  a  question  of  investigating  what  a  child  knows  in  certain 
lines  much  tact  is  required  and  the  cross-questioning  is  done  by  experienced  and 
competent  persons  who  are  fond  of  children  and  accustomed  to  their  ways.  One 
kind  of  examination  in  vogue  consists  in  letting  a  child  writ«  down  his  thoughts  on 
some  subject.  The  child,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  obtains  much  drill  in  this 
line,  and  even  in  the  lowest  classes  commits  his  thoughts  to  paper.  The  child  even 
attempts  to  draw  pictures  and  to  illustrate  short  narratives  read  to  him  beforehand. 

A  very  simple  method  of  investigation  is  one  that  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
followed  by  the  students  of  Worcester  Normal  School,  at  the  instance  of  the  princi- 
pal, E.  H.  Russel.  The  students  are  instructed  not  to  make  fixed  observations  with- 
out paying  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  actions  and  speech  of  the  child,  and 
to  write  down  the  facts  obtained  in  this  manner.  These  written  notes  are  kept  and 
arranged  under  appropriate  headings,  as  memory,  imagination,  anger,  imitation,  etc. 
At  present  there  are  more  than  14,000  such  notes  on  file.  They  touch  upon  all  ques- 
tionn  of  psychology,  and  the  best  of  them  are  used  in  the  instruction  of  this  branch 
at  the  normal  school  instead  of  a  text-book.    The  following  are  examples  of  notes : 

(1)  ''While  I  examined  what  the  child  had  been  writing  Carrie  asked  my  permis- 
sion to  take  her  slate  home  and  show  the  writing  to  her  mother.  Immediately 
following,  six  or  seven  other  children  asked  permission  to  do  the  same." 

(2)  "Charlie,  the  child  under  observation,  aged  5  years  8  months.  One  evening 
several  chickens  had  been  killed,  and  Charlie  was  sent  to  one  of  the  extreme  rooms 
to  fetch  a  chicken  that  had  already  been  plucked.  After  a  mon\ent's  absence  we 
heard  him  scream  as  though  ho  were  greatly  frightened.  Somebody  ran  out  to  see 
what  had  happened  to  him  and  found  him  very  pale  and  leaning  against  a  table ;  in 
the  open  doorway  stood  a  young,  live  chicken.  After  a  long  time  of  questioning 
we  finally  learned  the  cause  of  the  boy's  fright.  He  thought  that  the  chicken  he 
had  come  to  fetch  had  come  to  life  again  and  was  the  one  standing  in  the  open  door. 
Charlie  was,  as  a  rule,  not  afraid  of  anything." 

(3)  "  E.  (5  years),  a  girl,  went  out  into  a  rain  storm  and,  without  having  a  hat  on, 
placed  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  mother:  *E.,  come  in  and  do  not 
stand  out  in  the  rain.'  E. :  '  Xo ;  I  will  remain  here  until  I  am  soaked,  so  that  I  may 
grow  and  become  tall.  I  do  not  want  to  wear  dresses  any  longer;  I  want  a  pair  of 
pjints.'" 

According  to  common  experience,  the  instances  recited  are  by  no  means  remark- 
able facts.  The  future  importance  of  these  annotations  to  educational  psychology 
is  by  no  means  settled  yet,  but  without  doubt  they  will  be  of  some  service.  "  This  is 
no  science  as  yet,  but  without  experiments  there  is  no  science."  '  The  gain  derived 
from  these  notes  is  in  one  respect  immediate.     Thoy  have  proved  to  be  of  great  help 
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to  graduating  teachers.  They  take  greater  interest  in  each  child,  individually, 
instead  of  meditating  too  much  on  the  pedagogical  abstraction  called  the  child. 
This  study  of  the  child,  as  it  is  expressed  by  some  people,  is  done  "  directly  for  the 
sake  of  the  teachers,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and  has  the  additional  pur- 
pose to  benefit  science."  I 

Some  separate  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  children  and  their  results  will 
be  mentioned  here.  Professor  Bowditch  has  examined  weight  and  height  of  24,500 
pupils  in  the  Boston  schools.  He  found  that  until  11  or  12  years  of  age  the  boys  were 
taller  and  heavier  than  the  g^rls.  Later  the  girls  begin  to  grow  more  rapidly  and 
within  a  few  years  they  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the  boys.  However,  the  latter 
soon  catch  up  and  outgrow  the  girls.  Measurements  of  about  10,000  children  in 
Milwaukee  showed  that  a  child  grows  more  rapidly  from  May  to  November  than  dur- 
ing the  other  part  of  the  year. 

By  weighing  more  than  30,000  children  it  has  been  ascertained  that  children  who 
are  intellectually  developed  early  are  heavier,  and  lazy  children  lighter,  than  other 
children  on  an  average  would  be  at  the  same  age. 

Investigations  regarding  the  eyesight  of  school  children  made  in  Breslau  among 
10,000  children  and  worked  out  by  Dr.  Cohn  show  that  the  nearsightedness  increased 
from  grade  to  grade.  Similar  investigations  by  other  authorities  show  the  same 
results.  Examinations  have  been  made  even  regarding  the  hearing  of  children,  and 
it  was  proved  that  many  children  who  are  not  thought  deaf  nevertheless  possess  a 
less  acute  capacity  of  hearing,  and  do  not,  therefore,  profit  fully  by  the  oral  instruc- 
tion. Such  children  are  considered  less  talented,  while  in  truth  they  are  deaf  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  In  Berlin  it  has  been  found  that  25  per  cent  of  the  children  examined 
were  more  or  less  afflicted  with  deafness,  and  in  most  cases  sufficiently  so  as  to  impede 
the  progress  of  their  school  work. 

The  examination  of  a  number  of  school  children  in  St.  Petersburg  showed  that 
more  than  11  per  cent  suffered  with  headaches.  Among  school  children  in  Hamburg 
there  were  32  per  cent  having  more  or  less  defective  nervous  systems ;  the  percent- 
age increased  from  grade  to  grade.  A  comparison  of  investigations  in  this  line  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  school  children  in  Europe  have 
defective  nervous  systems;  moreover,  that  the  percentage  in  the  lowest  classes  was 
almost  zero  in  this  respect,  but  increased  to  66  per  cent  during  the  last  year  in  a 
classical  high  school.  According  to  statistical  Information  in  Prussia,  289  pupils 
committed  suicide  within  the  period  of  five  years,  in  most  instances  from  causes 
arising  in  school. 

The  question  concerning  the  effects  of  fatigue  has  been  treated  also.  A  decrease 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  school  children  performed  their  work  in  the  morning 
was  observed  in  various  grades.  The  decrease  amounted  to  33  per  cent  during  the 
day,  after  four  or  five  hours  of  work. 

Some  investigations  regarding  a  child^s  intellectual  life  should  also  be  mentioned. 
The  first  one  ever  attempted  was  made  in  Berlin  in  1869,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining what  knowledge  a  child  possesses  of  things  in  general.  The  result  was  that 
children  showed  great  ignorance  of  many  things  thought  to  be  known  by  every 
child.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  brought  about  a  similar  investigation  in  Boston  in  1880. 
A  great  many  children,  about  6  years  old,  who  had  just  entered  school,  were  interro- 
gated as  to  their  knowledge  in  various  respects.  The  questions  were  put  by  tactful 
and  experienced  persons,  usually  women  teachers.  I  mention  the  following  results : 
14  per  cent  of  the  children  had  never  observed  the  stars  and  did  not  have  the  least 
conception  of  them;  35  per  cent  had  never  been  in  the  country;  20  per  cent  did 
not  know  that  the  milk  comes  from  cows;  25  per  cent  that  wooden  utensils  were 
made  of  trees;  13  to  15  per  cent  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  colors  green,  blue, 
and  yellow;  from  13  to  18  per  cent  did  not  know  what  their  cheek  bones,  fore- 
head, and  throat  were.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all  children  did  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  kind  of  seeds,  trees,  or  vegetables  in  growth.    The  subjects  asked 
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after  were  mostly  such  as  ore  treated  in  tlie  first  reader  and  discnased  \?ith  the 
child  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  common  school  coarse.  One  danger  closely  connected 
with  this  may  bo  easily  recognized  if  those  teaching  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
how  little  they  may  expect  from  a  child — namely,  that  mach  of  what  a  child  leama 
in  school  remains  simply  a  matter  of  memory  and  empty  words,  instead  of  becoming 
real  knowledge. 

A  child's  capacity  of  retaining  in  the  memory  nnmbers  of  about  nine  fignrea  haa 
been  proved,  and  also  that  this  capacity  increases  with  age  more  than  other  iacnl- 
ties;  besides,  that  it  is  greater  with  girls  than  with  boys,  and  that  it  necessitates  a 
great  amount  of  talent  in  continuous  and  concentrated  attention. 

Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Leland  Stanford  Jnnior  Unirersity,  made 
an  investigation  concerning  the  religious  conceptions  of  a  child.  The  investigation 
was  based  upon  1,091  compositions,  which  were  written  without  previons  prepara- 
tion by  pupils  of  different  ages  in  the  schools  or  California;  and  also  upon  conversa- 
tions between  children  and  mothers  or  teachers,  as  well  as  wpon  a  few  rocoUectionB 
of  older  children.  Among  other  things  it  appears  that  little  children  have  most  real- 
istic ideas  about  God,  angels,  heaven,  etc.  God,  for  example,  is  a  big  blue  man  who 
pours  water  out  of  a  big  bucket  in  order  to  produce  rain,  and  who  beats  the  skies  when 
it  thunders.  Professor  Barnes  advances  the  idea  that  the  teaching  of  religion  to  little 
children  has  to  be  done  under  an  anthropomorphic  or  realistic  form.  If  we  really 
teach  them,  as  it  should  be  done,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  their  imagination  will  never- 
theless give  Him  a  human  form  with  human  attributes.  A  child's  imaginations  are 
fonnded  largely  on  pictures  which  they  see.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  important 
that  such  pictures  be  good  and  well  done  whenever  a  religious  subject  is  treated,  as, 
for  example,  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna. 

Very  recently  a  society  has  been  founded  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
working  in  tbe  interests  of  child  study.  The  society's  name  is  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Children.  Its  establishment  was  determined  upon  at  one  of 
the  pedagogical  congresses  in  Chicago  last  year.  The  president  or  chairman  of  the 
society  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  object  of  the  society  is  "to  promote,  through 
the  organization  and  cooperation  of  its  members,  the  scientific  study  of  children, 
among  teachers  living  apart  in  different  places  of  the  country,  and  among  parents 
or  other  people  who  pursue  scientific  child  study,  so  that  they  may  assist  each  other 
with  advice,  suggestions,  and  study  plans,  and  in  order  that  material  which  belongs 
to  one  or  the  other  special  study  may  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  spe- 
cially interested  in  working  up  such  matter."  One  circular  distributed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  society  contains,  among  others,  suggestions  for  formulating  a  general 
plan  for  child  study  in  its  entirety.  The  headings  of  this  plan  are  as  follows:  (A) 
Physical  growth;  (1)  weighing;  (2)  measurement;  (3)  photographs,  taking  casts, 
etc.  (B)  Motor  tests;  (1)  general  researches;  (2)  annotations  of  particular  move- 
ments and  plays,  which  children  can  execute  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  school;  (3) 
strength;  (4)  promptness;  (5)  accuracy;  (6)  fatigue;  (7)  language.  (C)  Inquiries 
regarding  the  senses.  (D)  Higher  intellectual  faculties.  (E)  Emotions  and  pas- 
sions. (F)  General  observations  (such  as  mentioned  and  directed  by  E.  H.  Rnssell, 
of  the  normal  school  in  Worcester.  (G)  Abnormal  and  peculiar  children.  (H)  Mis- 
cellaneous. In  the  circular  it  is  advanced  that  observations  such  as  mentioned  under 
(F)  may  bo  considered  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  and  should,  so  to  speak, 
be  practiced  as  a  first  stage  as  often  as  circumstances  permit.  These  observations 
are  comparatively  easy,  while  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  require  more  complicated 
methods  or  apparatus.  The  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  special  researches 
should  apply  the  strictest  attention  to  the  whole  plan  and  make  notes  of  the  kind 
last  named  (F). 

The  enlarged  knowledge  of  a  child's  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  which 
may  result  from  the  movement  in  question,  will  no  doubt  also  influence  the  school 
and  everything  belonging  to  it.    It  is  indeed  desirable  that  the  whole  educational 
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aeiivlty,  as  far  as  possible,  slioald  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  resalts 
obtained  by  means  of  this  research  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  itself  offers 
the  very  best  opportunity  to  collect  practical  exxxsrienco  respecting  children,  and  to 
apply  and  try  whatever  is  best  for  them.  Dr.  Hall  at  present  entertains  the  scheme 
of  establishing  a  school  which  in  every  way  shall  be  an  ideal  school.  Ho  intends  to 
place  it  in  Worcester  and  connect  it  with  Clark  University.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
make  the  buildings  exemplary  in  regard  to  plan,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  etc. 
The  grounds  will,  among  other  things,  show  what  can  be  done  within  a  limited  space. 
The  writing  desks,  as  well  as  other  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  will  be  of  the 
best  kind.  Only  prominent  men  and  women  teachers  are  to  be  appointed,  who  are 
able  to  comprehend  the  best  methods  and  to  make  practical  use  of  them.  The  school 
is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  men  of  university  education,  well  vqrsed  in  the  history 
of  education,  in  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  hygiene,  besides  having  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  best  schools  in  other  countries.  Tho  financial  condition  of  the 
school  should  bo  such  that  it  can  in  every  respect  use  and  furnish  whatever  is  the 
best,  and  make  necessary  changes  whenever  they  are  desirable.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  a  school  with  such  eharacteristica  will  become  very  useful,  and  its  bene- 
fits will  probably  not  be  restricted  to  America.  The  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
public  purposes,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  distinguishes  Americans,  leave  room  to 
hope  that  the  plan  of  this  school  will  not  remain  on  paper  only,  but  become  a  reality. 

GERMAXY. 

The  German  educational  exhibit  was  very  excellent.  Great  pains  and  attention 
had  been  bestowed  and  large  expenditures  had  been  made  for  the  pur]>ose.  To  j  udge 
by  the  several  divisions  of  this  exhibit,  which  I  inspected  more  in  detail,  it  must 
have  been  among  the  best  of  the  whole  World's  Exposition.  Whoever  wished  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  German  educational  system  found  here  ample  opportunities, 
and  tho  material  had  been  selected  with  such  painstaking  care  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  appropriate  for  a  study  of  this  kind. 

The  German  educational  exhibit  had  its  place  in  the  west«»m  gallery  of  the  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  on  the  same  side  of  the  building  that  contained 
the  other  exhibits  of  Germany.  A  portion  of  tho  educational  exhibits  were  placed 
in  a  smaller  gallery  above  the  first  named. 

The  educational  exhibit  comprised  tho  university  system,  higher  education  for 
hoys,  secondary  schools  for  girls,  people's  schools,  with  normal  schools,  and  schools 
for  abnormals.  In  this  division  I  paid  special  attention  to  the  higher  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  and  the  people^s  schools.  However,  I  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  give 
an  account  of  their  details.  Tho  printed  catalogue  and  guides  which  wore  distrib- 
uted furnish  all  the  iuformation  that  can  be  desired.  Nevertheless,  I  will  hero  touch 
upon  a  few  general  features,  and  on  such  other  items  as  appear  to  mo  of  interest. 

The  largest  part  of  the  German  school  exhibit  consisted  of  apparatus  and  material 
of  various  kinds,  text-books,  wall  maps,  charts,  models,  instruments  for  the  study  of 
physics,  etc.  One  may  say  that  the  German  exhibit  showed,  above  all,  what  is  done 
for  the  pupils,  while  tho  United  States  exhibit  contained  that  which  is  done  by  the 
pupils. 

An  important  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  collections  of  various  kinds  of  lit- 
erature; works  treating  of  schools  and  educational  systems ;  text-booka  for  different 
branches  of  study,  and  a  library  for  school  children.  There  was  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  eminent  German  pedagogical  works,  partly  of  more  general  character,  partly 
treating  of  tho  history  of  education  in  all  Germany  or  in  separate  provinces  or  cities, 
biographies  of  prominent  educators,  etc.  Then  there  were  books  containing  rules 
and  regulations  which  at  the  present  time  are  in  force  for  tho  different  kinds  of 
schools,  educational  journals  and  annuals,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  directors'  con- 
ferences and  the  famous  December  conferences  in  Berlin,  etc.    Several  publications 
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relating  to  the  German  educational  system  were  specially  written  for  the  exhibition^ 
and  these,  with  several  other  works,  were  accessible  in  daplicnte  copies  to  intereeted 
visitors.  Furthermore,  there  were  collections  of  annual  programmes  from  yarioos 
kinds  of  institutions,  among  these  a  number  of  programmes  for  secondary  sgIiooIb 
for  boys  in  Germany  in  1892,  besides  a  complete  series  of  annual  programmes  from 
1839  to  1892  from  the  gymnasium  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  For  the  different 
branches  of  instruction  there  were  collections  of  the  best  and  most  commonly  need 
text-books,  or  such  as  indicated  certain  new  tendencies,  besides  works  touching 
upon  the  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects.  A  complete  collection  of  €}«nnan 
readers  for  the  people's  schools  was  of  great  interest.  The  collection  comprised  225 
volumes  and  contained  all  the  readers  of  this  class  up  to  date,  beginning  with  F.  E. 
von  Rochow's  Der  Kinderfreuud,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1776,  the  first  Ger- 
man reader  for  people's  schools  ever  written.  A  division  of  the  pupils'  library, 
designated  the  ''Normal  library  for  girls'  secondary  schools,"  contained  420  volumes; 
another,  from  a  people's  school  in  Berlin,  had  256  volumes,  and  still  another  librmry, 
for  normal  school  students,  contained  560  volumes. 

Of  the  abundant  material  for  instruction,  only  the  most  important  will  be  noted 
here,  and  this  was  intended  for  instruction  in  natural  history.  Several  series  of 
charts  for  this  branch  were  exhibited.  Among  these,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  well- 
known  zoological  charts  by  Lehman-Leu temann  (Zoologischer  Atlas)  occupy  the 
most  prominent  place,  and  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  own  schools.  Worthy  of 
notice  were  also  Meinholdt's  "  Wandbilder  fUr  den  Unterricht  in  der  Zoologie,"  which 
probably  contf^n  more  species  than  the  foregoing  work;  also  Leuckart  und  Nitschl's 
''  Zoologische  Wand  tafeln,"  besides  Eugleder's '' Wandtafeln  fdrdennaturkundliohen 
Unterricht."  The  latter  work  contains  a  botanical  and  zoological  division.  Very 
good  were  Niepel's  "  Wandbilder  des  niederen  Thierreiches."  Of  charts  for  the  anat- 
omy of  the  human  body,  there  were,  besides  those  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  which  are  more 
familiar  to  us,  some  issued  by  Max  Eschner,  four  in  number  and  very  much  like  the 
former,  but  perhaps  a  little  better.  A  pretty  pictorial  work  is  that  of  Jung,  with 
several  others,  newly  issued,  ''Neue  Wandtafeln  ftir  den  Unterricht  in  der  Naturge- 
schichte,"  22  large  charts  painted  on  a  black  background,  and  each  representing 
a  plant  or  animal  type,  with  many  analyses.  As  a  purely  botanical  picture  work 
may  be  mentioned,  above  all,  Zippel  und  BoUman's  ''Auslandische  Kulturpflanzen," 
an  excellent  pictorial  work,  with  carefully  elaborated  and  very  valuable  text.  In 
the  edition  on  exhibit  the  background  was  kept  in  black,  while  the  illustrations 
themselves  were  colored.  The  charts  in  Dodel-Ports  ''Anatomisch-physiologischer 
Atlas  der  Botanik  "  showed  very  fair  illustrations.  The  work  by  Lnbarsch, "  Wand- 
tafeln zur  Bliitenkunde,"  showing  flower  diagrams  of  various  coloring,  I  consider 
very  valuable  in  the  instruction  of  plant  families. 

Fine  biological  and  zootomlcal  preparations  were  exhibited  by  W.  Haferlandt,  of 
Berlin.  They  were  preserved  in  alcohol  and  kept  in  air-tight,  square  glass  bottles. 
As  examples,  I  quote  of  the  biological  preparations :  Common  frogs  (two  specimens 
of  spawn  periods),  nine  larvae,  one  younger  and  one  older  frog,  besides  a  working 
bee  (eggs,  larvte,  chrysalides,  full-grown  insects).  Of  the  zootomlcal  preparations: 
Large  house  rats  (opened  and  the  interior  organs  exposed) ;  further,  a  bird,  a  fish,  a 
helix,  a  crawfish,  etc.,  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

School  material  which  was  not  at  the  same  time  material  for  instniction  was 
sparsely  represented.  A  kind  of  blackboard  deserves  mention.  In  one  kind  the 
board  itself  was  made  of  black  glass.  These  boards  or  slates  are  manufactured  by 
F.  Bender,  iu  Dusseldorf.  It  was  easy  to  write  on  them;  they  are  easily  cleaned  and 
are  no  doubt  of  greater  durability  than  blackboards  of  wood.  ITieir  surface  is  luster- 
less,  although  they  are  of  glass.  Another  kind  of  blackboard  was  exhibited  by 
A.  C.  Lemcke,  of  Cassel.     These  were  made  of  papier-mach^,  long  and  lusterless. 

The  pupils'  work  occupied  only  a  small  space  in  the  German  exhibit,  nevertheless 
it  was  not  entirely  absent.     Some  series  of  copy  books,  drawings,  manual  work,  etc., 
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from  various  kiDds  of  schools,  were  exhibited.  Among  others,  there  was  a  collection 
of  compositions  by  graduating  classes  of  1892;  from  20  secondary  schools  in  Prussia^ 
lielonging  to  different  grades. 

NOTES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE   WORLD'S  CONGRESSES. 

By  KiBSTiNE  Fkederiksbn,  Copenhagen  (Frederiksberg). 

In  connection  with  the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago  a  number  of  congresses 
were  held  during  the  sommer,  at  which  representatiyes  A*om  all  parts  of  the  world 
met.  Mr.  Charles  Bonney,  the  president  of  these  congresses,  expressed  the  hope  in 
his  opening  address  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Exposition,  might  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  general  fi^temit^r  and  harmony  among  the  different  nations.  One  of  the  speakers 
laid  that  he  considered  the  Exposition  to  be  an  ''annex''  to  the  congresses  which  the 
participants  should  not  fail  to  see.  Several  celebrated  persons  from  Europe  were 
present  specially  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  addresses  at  these  meetings.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  representatives  restricted  themselves  to  sending  in  papers,  which  were 
read  by  other  i>ersons,  while  the  great  names  were,  nevertheless,  displayed  upon  the 
programme.  To  the  Americans,  who  are  fond  of  having  hobbies,  these  congresses 
frequently  seemed  to  be  of  much  greater  interest  than  the  Exposition  itself,  however 
proud  they  were  of  the  latter.  They  threw  themselves  with  astonishing  vigor  and 
independence  into  the  discussions ;  yet  even  the  most  callous  European  could  hardly 
foil  to  become  interested  in  the  variety  of  types  and  conceptions  which  he  met  here. 
A  critic  oonld  have  found  various  things  to  criticise,  but  the  person  seeking  for 
instruction  was  rarely  disappointed. 

The  last  two  weeks  in  July  were  devoted  to  education  in  all  its  numerous  forms, 
and  there  was  scarcely  an  educational  question  which  did  not  appear  on  the  pro- 
|rramme  and  in  the  discussions.  Sometimes  the  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a 
simple  debate;  more  frequently  a  number  of  previously  prepared  treatises  were  read, 
viewing  the  subject  from  different  points.  By  addressing  their  words  directly  to 
the  audience  the  speakers  often  succeeded  in  having  a  theme  well  discussed.  Most 
successful  were  the  "round-table''  discussions. 

Mr.  Harper,  rector  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago^  although  a  clerical  gentle- 
man, seems  to  be  well  informed  in  worldly  matters.  He  thoroughly  understood  how 
to  engage  prominent  professors  for  the  university ;  many  of  them  are  distinguished 
scientific  men  of  mature  age,  who  attract  pupils,  and  there  are  younger  men  who 
can  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  work.  The  university,  recently  founded,  has  already, 
among  other  collections,  a  richly  equippe<l  psycho-physical  laboratory,  which  was 
in  full  operation  within  the  Exposition  grounds.  In  the  selection  of  the  women 
professors  the  authorities  seem  to  have  been  very  fortunate.  Mrs.  Martha  Foote 
Crow,  professor  of  English  literature,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  congress,  gave 
an  excellent  lecture  on  liberty  of  teaching  at  the  university.  "Too  often,"  said  she — 
no  doubt  she  is  perfectly  right  in  her  assertion — "the  leading  mind  at  the  smaller 
American  nniversities  is  proved  to  be  an  energetic  person,  but  narrow  minded  withal, 
and  sectarian  interests  are  promoted  above  science. '' 

The  question  of  coeducation  at  the  university  was  also  treated  thoroughly  by  Mrs- 
Crow.  In  her  opinion  coeducation  is  worthy  of  recommendation,  though  only  as  the 
smaller  of  two  evils.  As  in  England,  many  women  in  America,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  States,  prefer  a  university  education  in  institutions  for  women,  even  if 
they  are  in  favor  of  coeducation  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools.  I  heard  the 
argument  advanced  in  a  private  conversation  that  the  yonng  girls  easily  become 
conceited  by  studying  with  men,  because  the  latter  rarely  read  with  as  much  dili- 
gence and  earnestness  as  the  girls.  In  a  series  of  pupils'  exercises  from  a  high  school 
I  found  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  boys. 

In  addition  to  the  excellently  equipped  women's  colleges  of  the  East  and  the  coedu- 
sational  universities,  usually  "found  in  the  West,  there  exists  in  America  a  third  form — 
the  "Annex,"  at  Harvard  University.    The  professors  who  give  instruction  to  mala 
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students  hold  separate  lectures  for  women.  This  is  doubtless  only  a  transition  state, 
called  forth  by  the  peculiar  prudery  that  reigns  even  in  the  most  cultivated  society 
of  America  (see  Howell's  novels).  Mrs.  Crow  stated  that  she  had  been  confirmed  in 
her  faith  iu  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  when  visiting  European  universities,  as  she 
had  been  especially  impressed  with  the  fact  that  young  men  are  greatly  in  need  of 
the  comradeship  of  women. 

Another  woman  advocate  of  coeducation  in  universities  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  mere  admission  of  female  students  to  an  ordinary  university  could  not  be 
considered  the  final  solution  of  the  question.  Such  a  solution  could  only  be  found 
in  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  and  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  influence  consequent  ui>on  companionship  and  cooperation. 

A  notable  woman  who  attracted  special  attention  was  Elizabeth  Hughes,  from 
England,  directress  of  a  teachers'  seminary  at  Cambridge  University.  Her  most 
excellent  thesis  touched  principally  upon  the  education  of  teachers,  both  for  higher 
and  lower  schools.  She  held  the  decided  opinion  that  the  acquirement  of  general 
knowledge  should  be  separated  from  the  technical  or  professional  education  of 
teachers,  which  should  cover  at  least  a  whole  year.  Let  the  young  men  and  women 
first  endeavor  to  become  well  educated,  and  then  let  them  devote  all  their  mental 
power  and  energy  to  the  study  of  their  special  profession  as  a  teacher. 

Miss  Hughes  herself  received  a  university  education,  and  she,  with  Mrs.  Crow, 
anxiously  desires  an  international  organization  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
In  1882  the  society  of  "The  Collegiate  Alumnae "  was  founded  in  the  New  World, 
with  the  twofold  aim  of  encouraging  a  high  standard  among  women  students  and 
of  making  their  knowledge  and  education  productive  in  practical  life.  This  society 
has  so  high  a  reputation  that  universities  and  colleges  consider  it  both  an  honor 
and  an  advantage  if  their  students  are  admitted  as  members.  Its  exhibition  in  Jack- 
sou  Park  indicated  that  it  had  taken  hold  of  such  practical  problems  as  the  so-called 
"College  settlements,*'  a  kind  of  "i)eople's  palaces,^  which  are  exclusively  con- 
ducted by  college  girls,  and  it  has  also  taken  up  work  of  a  more  theoretical  charac- 
ter, as,  for  example,  the  study  of  child  nature.  The  idea  of  extending  this  society 
by  means  of  European  branch  institutions  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  majority  of  women  who  had  received  a  university  education,  and  was  especially 
favored  by  the  English  women. 

The  protection  of  higher  education  against  a  too  rapid  extension  is  a  problem  of 
urgent  importance  in  America.  For  this  reason,  members  of  the  most  prominent 
universities  were  appointed  at  the  congress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  find 
means  for  preventing  unworthy  persons  from  obtaining  the  doctor's  degree. 

Of  more  positive  interest  were  the  congresses  at  which  the  university  professors 
from  Worcester  and  California  submitted  the  results  of  their  psychological  experi- 
ments. They,  like  the  women  who  received  a  university  education,  study  the  child's 
early  manifestations  of  soul  life  with  special  interest.  The  leader  of  this  school  of 
young,  enthusiastic  men  and  women  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versitj',  Worcester,  Mass.  This  university  is  the  center  of  a  recent  i>edagogical 
movement.  The  normal  school  students  of  the  city  stand  in  close  relation  to  the 
university,  whose  professors  take  pleasure  in  lecturing  to  the  future  public-school 
teachers,  while  these  willingly  collect  various  facts  from  daily  school  life  and  submit 
them  to  the  disposal  of  the  learned  experiment ists.  In  an  interesting  lecture  at  the 
congress  President  Hall  expounded  his  thoughts  on  the  relations  between  pedagogy 
and  psychology.  "  The  hour  has  come,"  he  said,  "  when  the  Americans  are  no  longer 
in  need  of  the  leading  strings  of  the  Germans.  So  much  young  and  fresh  talent 
ought  to  be  able  to  create  something  original." 

When  we  consider  the  result  of  the  congress,  we  may  say  that  experiments  are 
always  carried  on  on  a  broader  basis  in  America  than  with  us.  In  regard  to  child 
psychology  we  have  (with  a  few  exceptions)  during  late  years  been  directed  to 
whatever  can  be  learned  from  Preyer's  observations  of  a  child.     When  the  Ameri- 
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cauB  take  hold  of  a  qnestion,  Buch  as  the  color  vision  in  children,  examinations  are 
simultaneously  carried  on  in  Boston  with  perhaps  500  children,  in  Worcester  with 
double  that  number,  and  in  California  with  from  5,000  to  6,000  children.  Mrs.  Dana 
Hicks,  from  Boston,  gave  some  very  interesting  statistics  on  this  subject.  As  a 
prominent  representative  of  Prang's  methodical  instruction  in  drawing,  she  put 
great  stress  upon  the  importiwioe  of  cultivating  the  child's  sense  of  color.  Several 
curious  facts  were  mentioned.  Among  others,  that  difference  of  race  makes  itself 
conspicuous  in  the  little  child's  partiality  for  certain  colors.  White  children  prefer — 
or  Tccognize^ — first,  yellow  and  red ;  negro  and  Chinese  children,  usually  blue  or  green. 
A  young  professor,  Mr.  Barnes,  from  the  new  university  in  San  Francisco,  showed  a 
number  of  quite  simple  drawings  made  by  children  of  all  ages  in  illustration  of  a 
pioce  of  poetry  read  to  them.  Just  as  surprising  and  amusing  as  were  these  draw- 
ings—reproduced upon  the  wall  and  enlarged  side  by  side  with  the  originals— just 
80  ingenious  and  sympathetic  were  his  interpretations  of  what  the  little  ones 
intended  to  express.  In  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology  one  can  follow  the  proceedings  and  experiments  carried  on  by  that 
group  of  men  and  women  who  gather  around  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  congress  of  ^'  Experimental  psychology  " 
was  that  of  '^Rational  psychology."  A  strange  coatrast  it  made;  a  meeting  of  men 
of  voserable  years.  Their  speech  seemed  in  accordance  with  their  age ;  in  so  far  as  I 
could  understand,  a  mixture  of  Emerson's  transcendentalism,  of  German  philosophy, 
and  American  theology.  However,  at  a  later  meeting,  I  met  on  that  side  a  youthful 
professor,  a  man  with  a  powerful  head,  and  who  was  evidently  highly  gifted,  Mr. 
Royee,  from  Harvard.  He  tried,  apparentl^^  to  enter  into  a  compr<Mnise  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Another  group  of  younger  men 
represented  the  **  Herbortiao  school.*'  Professor  de  Garmo,  the  author  of  popular  ^ 
educational  text-books,  seems  to  be  the  leader  of  this  movement,  which  is  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  with 
which  they  endeavor  to  introduce  their  theories  into  practical  school  life.  Some 
dissension  arose  in  respect  to  the  practicability  of  Herbarfs  psychology  as  a  founda- 
tion of  education,  while  harmony  reigned  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  his  practical 
educational  ideas  concerning  correlation  of  the  varioas  branches  taught  at  school. 
As  original  writers  and  eloquent  advocates  of  the  latter,  several  teachers  from 
Fxanois  W.  Parker's  Norual  School,  near  Chicago,  made  thenselves  heard. 

Mr.  Parker  himself  discussed  the  subject  **  What  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
•chool t"  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  promimmt  " faddists."  A  ''fad"  is  some- 
thing temporarily  fashionable — a  kind  of  epidemic — ^and  the  taxpaying  citizen  places 
under  that  head  all  modem  subjects  that  cost  money,  such  as  slojd — sewing  in- 
clnded— drawing,  physics,  and  foreign  languages.  The  press  and  a  powerful  party 
in  the' municipal  council  designate  the  introduction  of  such  professional  traiuing  as 
contrary  to  true  American  theories.  The  German  population  alone,  it  is  said,  want 
the  inteoduction  of  a  Ibreign  language  in  the  schools,  and  a  storm  of  opposition  is 
heard  in  regard  to  exi^enditures  for  teaching  sewing  and  manual  training  whenever 
a  woman  is  proposed  as  candidate  for  a  position  in  the  municipal  council.  It  is 
assumed  that  there  will  not  be  time  enough  given  to  the  poor  children  for  acquiring 
»  knowledge  of  the  three  useful  R's  (reading,  'riting  and  'rithmctic).  Probably  aU 
this  commotion  is  raised  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and  their  votes  on  election 
day. 

On  the  other  side  stand,  for  instance,  the  adherents  of  Prang's  method  of  drawing, 
at  present  in  use  in  Chicago.  They  proceed  with  so  little  consideration  and  make 
snch  high  demands  for  certain  sets  of  apparatus  that  forcible  remonstrance  is  easily 
understood. 

Great  impression  was  made  by  the  lecture  of  Rabbi  Emil  Hirsch  on  the  subject  of 
manual  training.  Ho  told  the  Americans  the  truth  on  this  subject.  Their  unbounded 
admiration  for  ''smartness"  and  exclusive  culture  of  the  intellect  causes  a  neglect 
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of  both  physical  training  and  manual  labor.  The  American  press  asserts  qnite 
nndisguisedly  as  somethlDg  perfectly  natnral  and  correct  that  the  Americana  leave 
the  foreigners  to  do  the  manual  labor,  while  they  themselves  work  with  the  brain. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  pedagogical  world,  the  current  takes  a  very  different  trend. 
This  was  plainly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  discussion  on  the  kindergarten  and  its 
principles  played  so  large  a  r61e  at  the  teachers'  congress.  The  many  manual  train- 
ing exhibits,  sent  in  by  public  schools,  seemed  to  give  significance  to  the  words  of 
those  people  who  maintain  that  the  press  exerts  little  influence  in  America,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  so-called  "faddists"  indicate  greater  wisdom  by  going  on  in  their 
own  way,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  press. 

SOME   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT   OF  THE 

WORLD'S  FAIR. I 

By  M.    EUGRAPHB  KOVALEVSKY, 
Delegate  of  the  Deportment  of  Public  Instraction  in  Rossia. 

The  first  three  universal  exhibitions,  those  of  London  (1851  and  1862)  and  of  Paris 
(1855),  did  not  contain  an  educational  department.  This  feature  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  second  Paris  Exposition,  in  1867,  and  met  with  considerable  success. 
At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  the  department  of  publio 
instruction  received  due  consideration,  andyiBitiug  foreign  instructors  were  enabled 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  American  publio  school  system.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  States,  however,  took  part  in  it — twelve  in  all — and  their  exhibits  were 
far  from  complete. 

The  present  Exhibition  naturally  could  not  dispense  with  the  educational  depart- 
ment. Americans  are  proud  of  their  public  school  system,  and  resolved  not  to  spare 
any  pains  to  represent  it  at  the  Exhibition  in  the  most  complete  manner.  Besides  all 
the  States,  the  different  religious  denominations,  educational  societies,  publishing 
firms,  and  even  private  persons,  were  invited  to  send  their  exhibits.  The  result  was 
an  enormous  number  of  exhibits,  for  the  accommodation  of  which  a  space  was 
assigned  many  times  larger  than  that  of  the  last  exhibition. 

The  American  exhibit  occupied  175,000  square  feet  and  the  foreign  exhibit  50,000 
square  feet.  The  number  of  exhibits  in  this  department,  Judging  firom  catalognes 
and  lists  furnished,  must  have  been  at  least  25,000  or  30,000,  and  as  some  of  these 
exhibits  contained  100  or  more  different  objects,  the  whole  was  a  proof  of  the  un- 
precedented development  of  the  art  of  instruction  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries. 

Considerable  embarrassment  was  caused  to  those  interested  in  educational  matters 
by  the  fact  that  these  exhibits  were  placed  not  only  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  but  also  in  mauy  other  buildings.  *  •  *  The  chief  interest  cen- 
tered, however,  in  the  exhibits  placed  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
The  exhibits  in  the  difierent  State  buildings  were  outside  of  competition. 

In  the  American  department  the  chief  importance  was  given  to  elementary  instruc- 
tioD.  By  this  is  understood  in  the  United  States  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools 
for  young  children,  kindergarten,  infant  schools,  primary  schools,  grammar  schools, 
an^d  high  schools."  Here  belong  also  evening  schools,  special  training  schools,  and 
normal  schools  of  different  grades,  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
difierent  kinds  of  schools.     •     *»     * 

Having  made  an  arrangement  with  L.  de  Dimcha,  delegate  of  the  department  of 
instruction  from  Russia,  under  which  I  took  charge  of  elementary  instruction,  while 

'Abridged  from  complete  report  in  the  joomal  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  St^  Petersburg, 
1803-1894. 

'M.  Kovalevsky  is  in  error  here.  High  schools  in  this  country  are  always  olaAsed  as  "second' 
»py."— Ed. 
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he  took  up  secondary  and  liigher  education,  I  shall,  in  my  report,  speak  principally 
of  the  elementary  side,  and  refer  to  the  other  only  incidentally.     *     *    * 

He  states  that  "  the  arbitrary  mode  of  naming  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  must  have  presented  a  considerable  obstacle  to  correct  classification. 
In  absence  of  a  normal  classification  fixed  by  law,  States,  municipalities,  and  private 
persons  give  their  institutions  names  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  reality  In 
many  institutions  named  universities  the  pupils  receive  only  secondary  instruction, 
while  some  colleges,  which  contain  several  faculties,  in  reality  correspond  to  uni- 
versities in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  colleges,  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  for  instance, 
which  consist  really  of  a  preparatory  school  with  some  professional  instruction. 
'Academies'  sometimes  appear  in  their  course  of  instruction  below  the  public  high 
schools,  and  these  last  again  are  not  at  all  alike.  An  entirely  inappropriate  term  is 
*  State  normal  university.' 

*'lt  is  evident  that  this  variety  of  names  causes  a  great  difficulty  in  the  correct 
classification  of  the  institutions;  but  whatev6r  was  done  in  that  direction  will 
prove  of  assistance  for  future  exhibitions." 

The  diagrams  and  statistical  tables,  seen  in  connection  with  the  State  exhibits, 
"proved  very  useful,  as  they  enabled  the  visitor  to  decide  whether  the  exhibit 
deserved  a  closer  examination.''    *     «     # 

The  phonographs  presented  very  original  innovations.  At  a  certain  time  they 
were  wound  up,  and  delivered  opening  addresses  and  discourses  on  public  instruc- 
tion and  sometimes — what  was  still  more  interesting — the  explanations  of  teachers 
on  different  subjects,  their  questions,  and  the  answers  of  the  pupils;  or  again,  a  les- 
son in  music  and  recitation.  The  State  of  Colorado  exhibited  besides  a  very  inter- 
esting innovation,  a  stenographic  repoi-t  of  class  recitations. 

Photography,  of  coarse,  played  a  very  important  part.  Besides  the  usual  collec- 
tions representing  buildings  and  pupils,  there  were  spme  instantaneous  photographs 
representing  pupils  at  work  in  the  class  room.  The  most  complete  exhibit  in  that 
line  was  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  These  photographs  were  very  interesting ;  some 
of  them  represented  the  pupils  during  gymnastic  exercises.  The  Boston  Normal 
School  had  a  series  of  them  showing  the  positions  of  girls  during  the  exercises.  The 
faces  in  these  were  veiled  in  order  not  to  show  the  features.  Drawings  vied  in 
number  and  variety  with  photography.  There  were  thousands  of  these  drawings 
beginning  with  the  simplest  by  children  of  6  or  7  years,  and  finishing  with  paint- 
ings in  oil  and  water  colors. 

In  the  first  rank  must  be  mentioned  here  the  Industrial  Art  School  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  a  very  high-sounding  name  for  an  institution  where  the  pupils  of  intermediate 
schools  come  twice  a  week  to  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  wood 
carving.  This  school  has  worked  out  a  new  method  in  drawing  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  Exhibition.  According  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Tadd, 
the  director  of  this  school,  the  drawing  is  done  by  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard, 
free-hand,  using  both  hands  alternately. 

Of  the  Russian  representatives,  Prince  Wolkonski  and  Mme.  T.  B.  Semetchkine 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  system.  Mr.  T.  H.  Gerb  expressed  himself  as  skeptical. 
In  my  opinion  the  system  is  deserving  of  investigation,  both  from  a  hygienic  and 
educational  point  of  view. 

The  manual  training  exhibit  occupied  a  very  considerable  space.  The  collections 
in  this  were  of  three  kinds :  the  Swedish  (slojd),  the  French  (the  system  of  Salicis), 
and  the  American,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  development. 

Side  by  side  with  the  manual  training  exhibit  were  placed  an  infinite  number  of 
articles  prepared  according  to  the  Froebel  system  in  the  kindergarten  schools.  Col- 
lections of  models  in  clay  made  in  these  latter  schools  and  also  in  the  lower  grades 
of  primary  schools  filled  the  show  cases  of  the  State  exhibits. 
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Some  of  tbo  Stiites  did  not  content  themselves  wltli  the  above-mentioned  exhibi- 
tions, and  Lad  arranged  some  exhibitions  of  the  school  children  at  work.  In  the 
IlJinoia  State  exhibit  were  two  of  these,  a  Froebel  school  and  a  school  for  the  blind. 

In  a  separate  building  pnt  up  by  the  Indian  Bureau  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
Indian  school  system.  The  pupils  were  living  in  the  building,  and  were  also  pre- 
paring their  own  food  there. 

Among  the  State  exhibits  those  of  the  older  States  excelled.  The  first  place 
among  these  must  be  accorded  to  Massachusetts,  the  eity  of  Boston  at  the  head, 
the  so-called  Athens  of  America.     *     »     • 

Exceedingly  interesting  in  this  department  were  the  photographs  of  free  public 
libraries,  which  exist  in  such  numbers  and  are  so  situated  throughout  the  State 
[Massachusetts]  that  the  whole  population,  almost  without  exception,  has  access  to 
them.  *  •  *  A  magnificent  and  extensive  exhibit  was  presented  by  the  State 
and  city  of  New  York.  *  *  *  Not  less  extensive  and  complete  was  the  exhibition 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Chicago.  Besides  the  exhibition  of 
children  at  their  work  and  the  model  schoolroom,  this  department  showed  very  rich 
and  complete  collections. 

The  manual  training  work  was  very  fine.  The  first  place  was  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Chicago,  whoso  exhibits  were  excellent.  Both  of  the  State  normal  schools  sent 
interesting  exhibits. 

Of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Northwestern  States  the  best  was  fk'om  Minnesota.  A 
number  of  cities  and  towns  took  part  in  it,  but  the  chief  place  belonged  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  twin  cities.  The  general  course  of  elementary  instruction  was 
very  complete  there. 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Indiana  the  principal  place  also  belonged  to  two 
cities,  Indianapolis  and  Laporte.  The  first  of  these  sent  a  beautiful  collection  of 
photographs.  In  the  schools  of  this  city  the  method  of  teaching  is  based  iwa  far  as 
possible  on  the  immediate  observation  of  nature. 

Exceedingly  interesting  were  two  large  wall  diagrams  showing  the  distribution 
of  young  people's  reading  circles  and  of  reading  circles  of  teachers.  In  the  State 
of  Indiana  nearly  every  school  has  a  library  attached,  to  which  the  pupils  have 
access.     «     *     * 

The  teachers  also  have  their  special  clubs  and  circles,  the  aim  of  which  is  prin- 
cipally to  discuss  the  latest  works  on  education  and  compare  views  on  the 
same.     •     •     * 

From  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  advanced  States  of  the  Union, 
more  could  have  been  expected.  However,  the  superintendent  had  sent  a  very  com- 
plete report  of  the  school  work  and  statistics  of  public  instruction.  The  visitor 
was  impressed  by  the  great  number  of  schools  in  the  State,  23,000. 

The  department  of  the  State  of  Colorado  was  interesting*  by  its  exhibition  of 
phonographs  already  mentioned,  and  the  stenographic  reports  of  school  work  of  the 
city  of  Denver.  The  English  language  is  particularly  well  taught  in  the  schools  of 
that  State. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibits  were  simpler  in  character,  but  full  of  interest. 

Besides  tne  exhibits  of  kindergarten  connected  with  the  different  State  exhibits, 
this  system  of  instruction  had  several  sections  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  The  kin- 
dergarten, as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  primary  school,  has  met  with  success  in 
America.  It  attracts  the  attention  of  teachers,  although  two-thirds  of  the  kinder- 
gartens are  private  institutions.  They  have  not  yet  become  a  part  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  as  is  the  case  in  France  with  the  so-called  ''maternal  schools,*' 
and  so  far  exist  only  in  cities.  At  the  present  time  137  cities  and  several  States  have 
acknowledged  their  usefulness  and  furnish  means  for  their  support.  Besides  several 
local  societies,  there  was  established  in  1892  in  the  city  of  Saratoga  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  unification  of  efforts  in  that 
direction. 
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The  different  show  cases  in  this  department  belonged  to  the  Kindergarten  College 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  work  of  the  pupils  was  systematically  and  beaatifolly 
displayed  in  the  show  cases.  In  the  first  division  of  the  school,  children  of  2|  to  5i 
years  attend;  in  the  preparatory  department,  children  from  5^  to 6  years;  and  in  the 
elementary  department,  children  from  6  to  7  years ;  in  the  indnstrial  classes,  children 
are  taught  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  The  boose  of  Pestalozzi-Froebel  presented 
the  kindergarten  system  in  ifcs  most  complete  and  purest  form.  Close  to  the  hou^e 
was  a  large  garden  with  all  the  necessary  complementary  arrangements.  For  the 
training  of  instructors  in  these  scliools  there  is  a  kindergarten  college  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  coarse  in  it  embraces  three  years — the  studios  are  theoretical  and 
practical. 

For  technical  education  we  shall  point  to  a  group  of  institutions  called  normal 
training  schools.  Two  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago  took  part  in  the  exhibition — 
one  for  beginners,  tho  other  a  professional  school;  also  technical  schools  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities :  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  »id  New  York.  Near  by  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Baron  Hirsch,  also  from  New  York. 

For  an  exposition  like  the  Columbian  this  is  a  very  meager  presentation  of  techni- 
cal education,  particularly  for  a  country  where  technical  knowledge  stands  so  high. 
However,  Americans  do  not  deceive  themselves  on  the  subject  and  confess  that  tech- 
nical education  is  not  as  general  with  them  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Tverskoi,  the  author  of  Letters  from  America,  speaks  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
who,  having  sentenced  a  young  offender  to  the  reformatory,  congratulated  him  on 
the  happy  prosi)©ct  for  him  of  acquiring  a  trade,  which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  insti- 
tutions of  that  kind,  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many. 

From  the  present  short  review  of  the  exhibition  we  shall  have  to  exclude  the 
institutions  fbr  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  feebleminded;  also 
the  schools  for  tho  colored  race,  and  the  school  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  whose  work  is  deserving  of  particular  attention. 

The  dejmrtment  of  school  appliances,  text-books,  and  school  material  was  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  building.  Tho  exhibit  of  books  for  school  use  was  very 
large.  *  *  *  Besides  the  International  Educational  Series,  Appleton  has  published 
many  volumes  of  compilations  on  similar  subjects.  Other  firms  pay  principal  atten- 
tion to  text-books,  which,  being  in  great  demand,  prove  very  profitable.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  quality  of  text-books.  Some  of  the  poor,  out-of-the-way  schools, 
consisting  of  one  class,  use  only  small  editions  printed  on  cheap  paper,  while  the  rich 
city  schools  of  such  centers  as  New  York  or  Boston  and  St.  Louis  use  very  hand- 
some editions.  This  variety,  however,  has  its  inconveniences,  and  lately  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  centralization  in  that  line. 

We  made  a  collection  of  text-books  used  in  the  primary  schools  which  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  character  and  distinctive  features  of  the  books  used  for  instruction  in 
American  schools.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  the  educational  library  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  in  Russia. 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  model  library  of  5,000 
volumes  was  arranged.  Reports  and  statistical  tables  were  displayed;  also  photo- 
graphs of  school  buUdings.  A  separate  show  case  was  devoted  to  the  schools  of 
Alaska. 

The  model  library  was  selected  by  a  special  commission  of  experts  from  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  It  consisted  of  5,000  of  the  most  suitable  books,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  experts,  for  a  city  public  library.  The  publishers'  prices  of  the  books, 
without  reduction,  amounted  to  $12,000.  All  these  books  were  entered  in  a  special 
catalogue  of  300  pnges. 

Those  interested  in  the  formation"  of  a  library  were  especially  attracted  to  this 
exhibit,  as  all  the  most  modem  inventions  for  the  cataloguing,  finding',  and  preser- 
vation of  books  and  pamjihlets  were  made  use  of.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
this  library  will  be  sent  to  Washington  to  be  placed  In  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Professor  Rice,  who  was  commissioned  by  The  Foram  to  make  a  stndy  of  the  school 
work  of  the  country,  characterized  the  first  impression  of  his  visit  by  the  very 
expressive  word  "chaos/'  Donbtless  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  of 
instruction,  programmes,  and  results  achieved  by  the  different  primary  schools.  At 
the  same  time  they  also  have  a  great  deal  in  common ;  essentially  the  same  Ameri- 
can spirit  animates  them  all.  There  is  also  a  constant  tendency  toward  a  unification 
of  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Of  the  three  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  work  of  public  instruction  is 
agitated  in  western  Europe,  namely,  compulsory  attendance,  free  instruction,  and 
neutrality  in  regard  to  religion,  the  two  last  are  acknowledged  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  «  *  •  Gradually,  but  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  the  people 
came  to  the  conviction  that  elementary  education  must  be  accessible  to  all,  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  A  decidedly  new  departure  in  this  direction  was  taken  in 
1837  under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Mann,  the  well-known  worker  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  The  free  school  system  is  at  present  firmly  established  in  the  States  of 
the  Union.  *  •  •  The  second  in  importance  is  the  nonsectariau  character  of  the 
schools,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  States.  A  great  many  different  denomi- 
nations and  sects  exist  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  state  religion,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  it  is  natural  that  the 
schools  should  exclude  from  their  programme  dogmatic  theology.  The  children  of 
the  different  denominations  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  spiritual  instruct- 
ors in  the  so-called  Sunday  schools.  In  the  public  schools  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
are  to  set  their  pupils  a  good  example  in  morality  and  good  condact.  In  some 
States  the  custom  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools  is  still  kept  up,  bat  without 
any  special  comment  being  made. 

The  third  principle,  compulsory  attendance,  is  so  far  in  force  only  in  27  States; 
the  others  are  on  the  way  to  its  introduction.  Since  1886  this  tendency  has  been 
increasing.  Free  admission  of  all  children  to  the  schools  exists  in  principle  in  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  States.  All  the  children  of  a  certain  district  or  town 
have  a  right  to  attend  the  same  school,  without  distinction  of  sex,  condition,  or  race. 
In  the  1 6  Southern  States  separate  schools  are  established  for  the  negroes.  In  practice 
the  children  of  colored  races  attend  separate  schools  in  the  other  States  also.  This 
is  principally  the  case  in  the  primary  grades ;  In  the  higher  grades  this  distinction 
is  not  made. 

A  very  characteristic  trait  of  American  schools  is  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  and 
the  similarity  of  the  education  of  girls  to  that  of  boys  in  all  branches.  Coeduca- 
tion is  in  practice  now  in  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  cities. 
The  girls  study  with  the  boys,  not  only  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  also  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  the  universities.  The  results,  according  to  the  unanimona 
testimony  of  American  instructors,  are  very  satisfactory.  The  young  people  are  gen- 
tle in  their  behavior  in  class;  the  girls  work  more  diligently  in  trying  to  emulate 
their  companions.  There  are  no  shortened  programmes  or  simplified  text-books  for 
girls;  they  are  working  with  the  boys  on  an  equal  footing  and  frequently  surpass 
them  in  the  progress  made.     «     •     • 

In  the  sphere  of  State  legislation  a  tendency  toward  unification  and  centralization 
is  noticeable.  At  the  head  of  the  school  work  of  each  State  stands  (1)  the  State 
board  of  education,  (2)  county  boards  of  education,  (3)  city  boards  of  education,  (4) 
district  school  boards.  With  the  committees  of  the  first  three  orders  are  superin- 
tendents, whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  schools  and  the  school  work.     •     •     * 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  given  to  school  hygiene  in  recent  years,  it  is  the 
duty  of  inspectors  to  see  that  all  the  rules  are  complied  with  in  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion, the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagions  diseases,  heating  and  ventilation 
of  the  buildings,  etc.  The  number  of  supervising  officers  in  this  branch  in  the 
United  States  is  2,694. 
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lu  the  public  press  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  it  is  con- 
stantly pointed  out  that  this  work  has  not  yet  attained  its  proper  proportion.  The 
opposition  to  it  comes  from  the  local  school  committees,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
increase  it.  The  school  committees  of  large  cities  rival  frequently  in  influence  the 
State  committees.  They  are  generally  quite  independent  and  merely  send  their  sta- 
tistical reports  to  the  State  superintendent.  In  the  schools  of  the  far  West,  situated  ^ 
on  the  prairies  or  in  mountainous  districts,  the  teachers  manifest  great  independence 
in  their  school  work,  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  government  of  the  schools.  But 
it  is  different  in  the  older  States.  There  the  school  boards  define  very  carefully  how 
and  what  shall  be  taught  during  the  year.  The  regulations  to  this  effect  form  whole 
volumes — a  schoolroom  guide,  w^hero  teachers  can  find  full  instructions  for  action  in 
every  possible  contingency.  These  regulations  for  the  duties  of  teachers  are  not 
made  from  a  desire  to  narrow  down  their  liberty  of  action,  which  would  be  contrary 
to  the  American  spirit,  but  in  view  of  a  practical  necessity. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  of  American  life,  teachers  do  not  remain  long  in  their 
places.  Buisson,  in  his  valuable  work  on  American  schools,  mentions  the  State  of 
Kansas,  where  one-third  of  the  teachers  are  changed  annually;  in  the  New  England 
States  it  is  one-fifth.  The  cortincates  presented  by  the  candidates  for  teaching 
testify  to  their  knowledge  of  subjects  taught,  not  to  their  ability  to  conduct  a  class; 
consequently  in  some  of  these  regulations  furnished  to  young  teachers  innovations 
are  expressly  forbidden,  as  they  would  lead  only  to  a  loss  of  valuable  time.  The 
committee  makes  a  written  contract  with  the  teacher  in  which  all  the  duties  of 
the  latter  are  enumerated.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  teachers  have  to  present  to 
the  superintendent  a  full  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  intrusted  to  them. 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  there  are  special  institutions — normal  schools — in 

which  the  course  lasts  from  two  to  four  years.     For  negro  teachers  there  exist  special 

normal  schools  and  educational  institutions  to  the  number  of  40.     One-third  of  them 

are  supported  by  religions  and  educational  societies.     Graduates  of  normal  schools 

do  not  form  a  large  percentage  of  teachers. 

Per  cent. 

For  Maine 28 

For  New  Hampshire 17 

For  Connecticut 42 

And  only  in  the  small  State  of  Rhode  Island  it  amounts  to  70  per  cent. 

The  female  teachers  outnumber  the  males.  In  the  Froebel  schools  they  reign 
supreme,  and  predominate  also  in  the  one-class  schools,  in  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools.  *  *  '  *  Evidently  the  passing  of  elementary  instruction 
into  the  hands  of  women  exclusively  is  only  a  question  of  time  in  the  United 
States.     *    •    • 

In  the  programme  of  study  for  the  different  elementary  schools  there  is  great  U 
variety.  American  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  two  large  groups,  the  graded 
and  ungraded  schools.  The  ungraded  schools  consist  of  one  class  with  one  teacher. 
Their  principal  aim  is  to  teach  those  attending  them  "  the  three  R^s  "  :  Reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic.  As  soon  as  there  is  an  opportunity  these  schools  arc  converted  into 
graded  schools.  The  graded  schools,  as  already  stated,  are  of  three  kinds,  primary, 
intermediate  or  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  course  in  these  extends  from  five 
to  six  or  eight  years.     •     *     • 

The  English  langnage  is  unconditionally  compulsory  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  even  where  the  majority  of  the  population  speak  a  different  language. 

The  American  schools  have  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform.  They  have  to  train 
children  to  become  citizens  capable  of  taking  part  in  public  affairs  from  such  diverse 
material  as  the  native  Yankees,  the  negroes,  the  Indians,  and  the  foreign  immi- 
grants, consisting  of  Germans,  Irish,  French,  Italians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Polos, 
Russians,  and  Danes.  All  these  persons  could  not  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  unless  they  were  familiar  with  its  language,  for  which  reason  the  schools 
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pay  particular  attention  to  tliis  instruction.  The  number  of  schools  and  pupils  is 
very  great,  and  during  the  last  decade  great  progress  has  been  noticed  in  this  direc- 
tion.    •     *    • 

Private  denominational  elementary  schools  are  of  little  importance.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  only  9  per  cent  attend  them.  The  remaining  91  per  cent  attend 
the  public  schools.     •     ♦     • 

The  high  average  cost  of  school  buildings  in  the  United  States  is  duo  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  put  up  now  in  the  most  modern  style.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
comfort  and  fitness  in  their  arrangement  of  class  rooms  as  well  as  for  handsome 
architecture.  Many  of  the  schools  contain  large  halls  for  gymnastic  and  other  exer- 
cises and  meetings,  workshops  for  manual  training,  libraries,  and  physical  and 
chemical  laboratories. 

In  contrast  to  these  city  schools,  the  country  schools  have  frequently  very  poor 
accommodations.  In  the  mountain  districts  and  on  the  prairies  the  common  log 
schoolhouse  is  still  met  with.  The  majority  of  these  schools  have  frame  buildings. 
These  last  are  a  special  American  invention.  Externally  they  resemble  pretty  cot- 
tages; they  do  not  cost  much,  and  are  furnished  complete  from  the  manufactory. 
But  they  have  their  disadvantages ;  in  the  winter  they  are  cold,  in  the  summer  very 
warm,  and  when  the  wind  blows  high  they  are  turned  over  like  card  houses.'  The 
reports  that  cyclones  have  carried  off  whole  villages  are  not  fables.  I  myself  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  a  little  village  destroyed  by  the  wind.  The  inhabitants  had 
encamped  around  the  spot  and  seemed  not  to  grieve  much  about  what  had  hapx>ened. 
8omo  of  the  houses,  among  them  the  schoolhouse,  which  had  been  lying  on  its  side, 
were  propped  up,  and  the  people  were  rebuilding  the  other  houses. 

The  division  of  gymnastic  apparatus  was  especially  examined  by  T.  Tv.  Guerd,  who 
purchased  at  the  Exposition  some  portions  of  the  apparatus  which  seemed  to  him 
particularly  new  and  interesting.  Such  gymnastic  apparatus  as  was  purchased  was 
forwarded  to  the  educational  museum  connected  with  the  military  institutions  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  it  can  bo  scon  by  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Besides  the 
section  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  a  very  extensive  collective  exhibition  of  the  so-called 
North  Ameiiean  Tnm-Vcrein  was  deserving  of  attention. 

These  gymnastic  associations,  judging  from  the  pamphlets  at  the  Exposition,  have 
for  their  aim  the  physical  development  of  children,  youths,  and  grown  persons; 
besides,  they  are  trying  to  improve  the  mental  development  of  their  members  by 
instituting  reading  circles  aud  clubs  where  debates  are  carried  on  and  pamphlets 
and  books  published.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  assert  that  gymnastic  exercises, 
practiced  in  circles  and  in  schools,  tend  to  form  a  nation  of  good  soldiers  in  cose  of 
need,  and  in  the  meantime  develop  in  the  young  courage,  independence,  presence  of 
mind,  and  cheerfulness.     •     *     • 

The  collective  exhibit  of  commercial  schools  attracted  the  attention  of  specialists 
and  merchants.  Commercial  education  in  America  presents  peculiar  characteris- 
tics suited  to  the  local  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  great  transatlantic  Repub- 
lic. *  •  *  These  colleges,  or  schools,  very  well  supply  the  demand  for  trained 
bookkeeprrs,  stenographers,  and  typewriters,  and  are  a  great  convenience  to  candi- 
dates for  these  positions. 

At  the  Universal  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1889  the  Catholic  clergy  declined  to  take 
part,  the  relations  of  the  clerical  ]»ower  and  the  Republic  were  strained,  and  in  the 
French  educational  department  the  public  school  reigned  supreme.  It  was  con- 
cluded to  make  up  for  this  omission  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

According  to  the  idea  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  there  were  to  be  col- 
lected for  the  Exposition  exhibits  of  Catholic  schools  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
arrangement  was  to  be  as  interesting  and  extensive  as  possible,  in  order  to  present 
to  the  public  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  field  of  popular 


'lu  reasoning  from  the  particniar  caito  narrated  in  the  closing  portion  of  the  paragraph  totlw 
general,  the  aathor  ha»  allowed  too  free  play  to  the  imagination.— Ed. 
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instruction,  and  thus  to  advocate  the  idea  of  parish  schools.  To  the  appeal  of  the 
Cardinal  the  majority  of  Catholic  schools  of  America  and  some  institutions  of 
Franco,  Spain,  and  England  responded.  The  exhibits  from  these  countries  formed 
together  a  collectivo  exhibition  which  occupied  the  enormous  space  of  29,000  square 
feet.  There  were  taking  part  in  it  12  brotherhoods  of  Benedictines,  Capuchins, 
Jesuits,  and  the  order  of  Christian  Brothers;  37  sisterhoods,  of  which  we  noticed 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Christ, 
etc.     •     ♦     • 

Of  the  European  institutions  there  were  represented  at  the  exhibition  68  from 
France,  5  from  Spain,  and  2  from  England. 

There  was  plenty  of  n»aterial  for  inspection,  even  an  excess  of  it.  Most  promi- 
nent were  female  handiwork  and  drawings.  The  Christian  Brothers  exhibited  in 
their  American  schools  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  English  language  of  very  good 
quality,  also  in  composition.  In  the  diocese  of  Kentucky  some  water  colors  were 
prominent;  in  woodwork  a  carved  altar  of  very  fine  execution,  the  work  of  the 
pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  looking  over  the  programme  of  study  in  the  parish  sehools  of  the  diocese  of 
Philadelphia  I  noticed  that  in  the  grammar  grade  schools  the  geographies  only  men- 
tioned, in  regard  to  Russia,  that  the  Hiver  Volga  flowed  there  and  that  there  wore 
three  cities,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Odessa. 

The  schools  for  deaf-mutes  of  St.  Etienne,  Besan^on,  Bourg,  and  Bienne  exhibited 
appliances  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils,  with  illustrations  of  the  position  of  the 
lips  in  pronouncing  the  letters.  In  the  commercial  department  of  the  schools  of 
Havre  a  small  museum  was  established,  where  all  imported  products  wcro  exhibited 
as  an  assistance  in  the  study  of  commercial  geography  and  natural  science. 

In  some  of  the  French  schools  the  study  of  stenography  was  introduced  as  an  inno- 
vation, which  is  of  great  practical  importance  at  present.  In  examining  the  albums 
and  collections  in  this  department  I  was  more  than  once  surprised  to  find  that  the 
character  of  the  subjects  was  throughout  connected  with  tho  church.  The  drawings 
were  copies  of  images  and  church  frescos ;  architectural  work  was  devoted  to  church 
edifices;  even  cabinetmaking  and  tlie  ironwork  had  a  church  character.  Such 
specialization  can  hardly  prove  desirable,  in  view  of  tho  small  industrial  importance 
of  such  work.  Taken  in  general,  this  department  showed  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
was  working  very  energetically  in  the  field  of  public  instruction.  4 

Tho  department  of  the  different  Protestant  churches  and  religious  associations  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  facts  in  regard  to  their  activity  in  public  instruction.  Tho  first 
place  must  be  assigned  hero  to  tho  section  of  tho  Congregationalists.     •    •    *  ^4 

.  The  Methodists  have  founded  10  religious  seminaries,  theological  faculties  at  some 
universities,  45  male  and  female  colleges,  aud  61  classical  seminaries;  the  Baptists, 
34  colleges,  7  theological  institutions,  and  50  academies,  principally  in  the  South- 
em  States;  tho  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  2  universities, 9  colleges,  6  academies,  and 
1  male  seminary;  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  5,756  Sunday  schools.  In  this  department 
was  also  the  exhibit  of  a  very  attractive  association,  called  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Branches  of  this  association  exist  in  many  countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  in  the  islands  of  tho  Pacific.  In  Russia  (probably  in  Finland 
and  tho  Baltic  provinces)  there  are  9  of  them.  The  associatlop  exercises  an  extensive 
and  beneficial  influence,  and  its  activity  has  tho  sympathy  of  tho  people. 

The  Jews  ha<l  two  exhibits,  tho  professional  institutions  of  Baron  Ilirsch  and  the 
collective  exhibition  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universello.  The  schools  of  this  asso-' 
ciation  did  not  present  a  denominational  character.  Their  alms  are  purely  educa- 
tional, and  they  try  to  avoid  tho  narrow  spirit  of  exclusivencss.  It  has  nearly  40,000 
members.  It  has  taken  up  the  difficult  task  of  assisting  the  moral  aud  intellectual 
development  of  the  Jews,  of  encouraging  the  acquii'emeiit  of  professions  aud  trades, 
of  Btmggling  against  their  ignorance  aud  faults,  frequently  the  result  of  ill-founded 
prejudices,  and  of  assisting  as  much  as  possible  in  their  emancipation  in  those  coun- 
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tries  where  they  do  not  enjoy  full  civil  and  religious  liberty.  This  association,  work- 
ing outside  of  political  and  religious  questions,  directs  its  activity,  according  to  a 
circular  published,  principally  to  the  work  of  education,  and  has  established  schools 
founded  on  the  modern  demands  of  education,  in  place  of  the  old  Talmud  Toro's 
school,  which  is  of  a  sectarian  character.  These  schools  have  been  established  in 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa. 
The  show  cases  at  the  Exposition  were  filled  with  a  quantity  of  articles ;  the  exhibits 
of  agricultural  institutions  excited  special  interest,  as  they  proved  that  with  proper 
education  the  young  Jews  wore  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  agriculture,  for 
which  In  Russia  they  generally  show  an  aversion. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  was  extensive,  many- 
sided,  and  interesting,  the  exhibit  of  foreign  countries  was  modest  and  incomplete, 
with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  Germany,  Russia,  and  France.  This  i%  quite  nat- 
ural. Those  who  come  to  an  exhibition  generally  come  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing the  local  educational  system,  caring  comparatively  little  for  the  education  of 
foreign  countries,  which  is  already  known  to  them.  The  school,  and  particularly 
the  primary  school,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  conditions  and  customs  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
it  to  know  something  of  the  country  itself,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  be  able  to  visit 
personally  some  of  its  institutions.  Since  exhibitions  have  become  so  frequent, 
pupils  and  teachers  would  be  losing  valuable  time  in  preparing  for  them.  In  the 
case  of  one's  own  exposition  this  is  difierent,  for  it  appears  to  those  in  charge  of 
public  instruction  similar  to  a  general  examination  with  the  whole  nation  for  its 
audience. 

Of  the  European  countries,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  England  had  arranged 
fairly  good  exhibitions.  The  first  place  must  doubtless  be  awarded  to  Germany  for 
the  fullness,  variety,  and  interest  of  its  exhibit.  The  external  facade  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  handsome.  There  were  over  500  exhibits  sent,  representing  primary 
schools,  intermediate  schools,  universities,  special  institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
German  department  of  public  instruction.  A  very  large  collection  of  text-books, 
books,  atlases,  globes,  wall  maps,  and  other  school  appliances,  work  of  pupils,  and 
photographs  completed  the  exhibit. 

The  second  place  belonged  to  the  Russian  school  exhibit,  which  occupied  five 
rooms.  In  the  first  room  was  the  exhibit  of  the  educational  museum — a  complete  col- 
lection of  school  appliances,  text-books,  different  editions,  etc.,  all  very  tastefully 
and  cleverly  arranged  by  the  distinguished  educator,  T.  Tv.  Guerd.  Next  came 
the  room  with  the  exhibit  of  the  department  of  communication  (roads),  and  the 
room  containing  private  exhibits,  conspicuous  among  which  was  a  beautiful  show 
case  from  the  cartographical  establishment  of  IlUine;  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Mme. 
Altchevski,  What  the  People  Should  Read;  the  section  of  the  association  for  the 
extension  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  calculating  machine  of  Oder,  the  universal 
scliool  bench  of  Professor  Brandt,  of  the  University  of  CharkofF,  and  the  exhibits  of 
the  Technical  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  To  the  left  of  the  second  corridor 
were  arranged  two  alcoves;  one  was  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Central  School 
of  Technical  Drawing  of  Baron  Stioglitz,  the  other  by  that  of  the  School  of  Draw- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine  Art. 

Opposite  to  these  was  a  large  room  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  the  Empress 
Marie.  This  department  was  in  the  care  of  Mme.  Semetchkine,  who  is  well  known 
in  America  and  who  was  at  the  Exposition  in  Philadelphia.  The  handiwork  of 
women  attracted  general  attention.  The  Deraidoff  Asylum  for  Working  People  in 
St.  Petersburg  had  on  exhibition  a  present  intended  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  handsome  scarf  of  red  satin  embroidered  after  an  antique  Russian  design 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  For  the  wife  of  the  President  was  a  large  sachet,  on 
which  was  represented  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Leo  with  Ameiican  cereals  in  the 
unfortunate  year  of  our  famine.    The  majority  of  the  exhibits  of  the  department  of 
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the  Empress  Marie  were  presented  to  the  Americans  as  aa  acknowledgment  of  their 
fraternal  assistance.  Next  oame  the  room  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
the  exhibit  of  which  was  very  complete.  The  exhibit  of  the  school  district  of  the 
Caucasus  was  very  complete  and  interesting.  Here  also  were  the  publications  of 
the  imperial  commission  for  the  introduction  of  reading  among  the  people. 

France  occupied  three  rooms  filled  with  cases  in  which  were  displayed  text-books, 
other  school  books,  and  the  work  of  pupils.  Of  these  last  must  be  noticed  the  so-called 
**cahiers  de  roulement,"  in  which  each  pupil  in  turn  writes  his  school  task.  A  book 
is  received  in  which  all  the  pupils  of  the  class  have  taken  part,  and  which  gives  the 
inspector  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  class  and  serves  as  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  pupils  for  carrying  on  their  tasks  in  an  earnest  manner.  Next  to  the  room  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  was  the  exhibition  of  the  well-known  Paris 
school  '*  £cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers." 

In  the  English  division  of  the  exhibition  in  the  Manufactures  Building  was  the 
exhibit  of  the  city  of  London,  of  the  science  and  art  department  whicn  had  sent 
the  work  of  pupils,  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  demonstrating  the  system  of 
university  extension.  This  system  is  known  in  Russia  through  the  works  of  the 
Moscow  professor,  T.  T.  Yanjul. 

In  the  Woman's  Building,  Great  Britain  presented  many  interesting  things  in 
regard  to  female  education,  principally  the  higher  education;  in  primary  education 
there  was  very  little  to  be  seen  in  this  building.  Very  interesting  and  convincing 
was  an  exhibition  of  card  photographs  of  the  babies  of  some  ladies  who  had  received 
a  degree  in  the  English  universities.  The  object  of  these  cards  was  to  show  that 
study  did  not  unfit  women  to  be  mothers.  The  proof  was  very  striking,  for  the 
babies  looked  so  ^ell,  so  fat,  and  so  full  of  life  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them, 
and  the  mothers  by  their  side  in  their  professors'  caps  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them. 

The  attention  of  foreign  educators  and  representatives  of  learning  centered,  after 
the  United  States,  principally  on  the  other  American  countries  and  colonies.  The 
exhibitions  of  the  two  countries  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
although  placed  side  by  side,  were  very  dissimilar.  The  race  characteristics  of  each 
were  immediately  apparent.  The  exhibits  of  Canada  occupied  several  rooms.  There 
were  sections  of  public  instruction  in  the  different  provinces,  which  are  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other  in  this  respect;  there  were  those  of  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant schools,  and  those  of  private  firms  and  individuals. 

Among  the  provincial  exhibitions  the  most  interesting  was  that  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  The  department  of  public  instruction  of  this  Province  had  published 
for  the  exhibition  a  very  excellent  book,  The  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

In  Mexico  public  instruction  has  advanced  considerably  of  late  years,  but  the 
percentage  of  students  is  still  only  4.7.  In  theory,  education  is  considered  free  and 
compulsory,  but  in  practice,  particularly  in  the  less  populous  States  where  the 
Indians  predominate,  compulsory  attendance  can  not  be  enforced  yet.  Coeducation 
is  found  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  civilized  Indians  are  taught  with  the  whites. 
For  those  not  yet  civilized  special  schools  are  established,  where  the  teachers  are 
youDg  Indians,  taken  from  the  same  tribe  and  trained  in  institutions  for  teachers. 
There  are  in  Mexico  2,878  Government  schools  for  boys,  and  1,079  for  girls ;  mixed 
schools,  327;  mnnicipikl  schools  for  boys,  3,176,  and  1,056  for  girls;  mixed,  503. 
Total,  9,039. 

There  are  schools  for  the  training  of  male  teachers,  and  one  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  country  2  agricul- 
tural colleges,  1  commercial  college,  and  3  technical  schools  for  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
Side  by  side  with  the  public  schools  there  flourish  also  a  considerable  number  of 
private  schools,  principally  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Among  the  countries  of  South  America  let  us  consider  in  passing  the  little  Repub- 
lic of  Umguay,  which  has  given  a  good  example  of  energy  and  perseverance  in  the 
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work  of  publio  instruction.  Until  1877,  when  the  law  for  general  education 
first  passed  there,  the  schools  were  in  a  very  low  state.  There  were  only  412  schoolB 
in  the  whole  country,  and  these  furnished  a  limited  amount  of  instruction.  lu  1891, 
the  date  of  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  schools  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  more  than  three  times  as  great.  Educaiion  was  made  free 
and  compulsory;  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  there  were  two  semi- 
naries; the  teachers  were  twice  assembled  in  educational  congress;  for  the  study  of 
the  latest  subjects  of  iuTestigation  specialists  were  sent  to  Europe;  an  educational 
museum  was  established  at  the  capital.  The  instruction  in  the  schools  la  according 
to  the  latest  demands  in  education.  The  school  buildings  aro  improved  and  well  sup- 
plied ;  many  have  libraries  attached  to  them.  The  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 
is  36,  which  is  not  excessive.  The  country  has  one  kindergarten  and  an  industrial 
school.    By  the  side  of  the  public  schools  there  are  also  private  institutions. 

In  each  department  (the  Government  subdivisions  of  the  country)  is  organized  a 
committee  of  public  instructi(Hi,  the  members  of  which  serve  without  pay  and  each 
division  has  an  inspector.  The  Government  spends  annually  one-ninth  of  its  income 
for  publio  instruction ;  the  price  of  the  education  of  each  pupil  amounts  to  $13.27. 
Ah  a  result  of  these  efforts  there  is  a  great  Improvement  in  primary  instruction.  In 
the  words  of  the  report,  '' ;  El  caricter  de  la  cnseQanza  es  educative,  raeional,  apro- 
piado,  rigorosamente  gradual,  y  por  lo  tanto,  progreslvo,  integro,  armonio,  vivo, 
agradable  y,  sobre  toda,  pr^ctico  H  fin  de  que  dicha  eusefianza  repose  sobre  bases 
solides ! " 

To  a  Northerner  this  excessive  enthusiasm  and  delight  may  appear  naive,  but  when 
the  object  of  it  is  the  education  of  the  x>eople  we  must  respect  it.  Every  country 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  proud  of  a  similar  success.  The  people  of  Uruguay  must 
have  remembered  the  words  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  that  ''Good  schools  are 
less  expensive  than  revolutions." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  examine  the  other  American  countries,  particularly  since 
only  a  few  of  them  (Brazil,  Jamaica)  had  school  exhibits;  for  this  reason  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  statistical  table : 
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Tlie  only  proTince  from  Australia  to  take  part  in  this  department  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  New  South  Wales.  In  the  whole  of  Australia  the  number  of  students  in 
the  different  institutions  is  256,151,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  expcuses 
of  school  education  for  each  pupil  amounts  to  $18.65,  which  is  a  very  high  figure. 

Among  the  Asiatic  countries  the  exhibition  of  Japan  was  most  interesting.  The 
morenient  for  better  school  organization  began  there  comparatively  late  in  1872. 
The  laws  governing  the  present  school  system  date  firom  the  year  1886.  OwiUg  to 
their  natural  power  of  imitation  the  Japanese  have  taken  the  European  school  sys- 
tem, and,  after  making  some  slight  alterations  in  it,  present  it  as  a  national  one. 
The  education  is  compulsory ;  it  is  nonsectarian  and  free,  although  the  children  of 
the  rich  pay  a  certain  sum  on  entering  the  school.  The  number  of  pupils  is  consid- 
erable. The  small  number  of  girls  in  comparison  with  that  of  boys  (less  than  one- 
third)  siows  that  the  principle  of  female  education  has  not  as  yet  taken  root  in 
Japan.  The  expenditures  for  public  instruction  reach  the  sum  of  $9,000,000,  of 
which  80  per  cent  is  spent  on  primary  education. 

Of  the  other  countries  in  Asia  the  Island  of  Ceylon  had  a  separate  building  where 
very  interesting  ethnological  collections  were  exhibited.  In  public  instruction  tho 
exhibits  were  very  few,  although  the  cause  of  education  is  beginning  to  develop  in 
this  colony.  To  the  north  of  Ceylon  is  the  great  Indian  Empire.  Here  the  work  of 
education  is  still  weaker,  although  on  the  whole  it  is  making  progress. 

From  Africa,  Egypt  took  part  in  the  Exhibition.  The  exhibits  there  were  not 
large  but  interesting.  In  the  city  primary  schools  both  English  and  French  are 
taught.    English  language  is  used  in  2,237  schools,  the  French  in  2,840  schools. 

In  conclusion  we  must  notice  the  exhibitions  of  some  associations  not  directly 
connected  with  the  work  of  education  but  whoso  activity  is  of  a  humanitarian 
character. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  Society  for  tho  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  were  fairly  well  represented. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  which 
counts  several  millions  of  members  and  advocates  peace,  fraternity  of  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  international  courts  of  arbitration,  and  which  is  gaining  so 
many  adherents.  Until  the  present  time  there  have  been  soventy-iive  cases  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  people  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties.  In  1890  all  the  States  of  America  had  adopted 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  The  Peace  Society  of  the  last  international  congress 
expressed  the  wish  to  have  this  principle  introduce  d  in  the  study  of  history  and  to 
have  the  cult  of  war  diminished. 

The  American  Bible  Society  occupied  considerable  space.  Tho  extensive  and  ener- 
getic work  of  this  society  is  known  the  world  over.  Its  editions  are  printed  in  thirty- 
two  langnagcs,  and  the  Bible  published  by  this  society  can  be  found  in  tho  remotest 
parts  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  tho  extreme  north  of  Canada,  in  the  center  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  torrid  parts  of  Asia. 

Lastly,  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Temperance  Union  showed  that  the  yearly 
amount  spent  by  the  population  of  the  United  States  for  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  stimulants  exceeded  the  expenses  for  bread,  meat,  clothing,  education,  or  religion. 

With  this  we  shall  conclude  our  brief  report  on  the  educational  department  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition  in  tho  city  of  Chicago.  This  department  was,  on  the  whole, 
extensive,  many-sided,  and  interesting,  and  embraced  every  possible  kind  of  institu- 
tion of  learning.  Tho  grouping  of  the  exhibits,  the  introduction  of  phonographs, 
the  practical  exhibition  of  school  children  at  work,  the  model  school  building,  the 
large  part  taken  in  the  Exhibition  by  the  clergy  and  by  various  associations  formed 
its  chief  characteristics.  *  *  *  The  departments  of  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly of  new  countries,  '^testified  to  tho  fact  that  the  organization  and  proper 
maintenance  of  public  instruction  forms  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  chief  cares 
of  a  government,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  gratuitous  public  instruc- 
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tion,  compulsory  atteudance,  and  the  proper  train ing  of  teachers  are  geoerallj 
acknowledged." 

Collectively  the  exhibit  of  American  schools  "presented  overpowering  materiaL 
It  showed  how  broad  and  deep  was  the  spread  of  public  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  Granted  that  it  is  not  yet  firmly  established,  that  there  are  sometimee  inex- 
perienced teachers,  and  as  yet  many  a  flaw  in  the  school  laws,  yet  its  general  ten- 
dency is  such  as  to  make  one  forget  these  shortcomings.'^ 

Americans  have  reached  the  conviction  that  the  ''  ignorance  of  the  people  is  a 
shame  to  the  country  and  its  greatest  misfortune.  They  are  trying  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and,  notwithstanding  g^reat 
obstacles  and  the  constant  influx  of  immigrants,  they  are  attaining  these  ends." 
*  *  *  It  is  true  that  their  general  school  system  ''presents  much  patchwork  and 
want  of  harmony,  but  in  the  present  feverish  state  of  American  life  there  is  no  time 
to  wait ;  the  accessible  mnst  be  made  use  of.  The  result  shows  us  thousands  of  schools 
spread  over  the  country  where  millions  of  children  are  taught,  and  the  spread  of 
knowledge  among  the  population  greater  than  anywhere  else." 

The  Exposition  itself  is  the  "  best  proof  of  it.  Only  an  independent,  wealthy, 
and  educated  people  would  create  such  an  Exposition,  and  only  an  educated  and 
thinking  population  could  appreciate  it.'' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS.^ 

Report  of  Professor  Riedler,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnicum  at  Berlin. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  qnestion  as  to  what  schools  iu  America  may  be  considered  technological  (or 
poly  technical)  schools  can  not  be  answered  definitely,  since  there  are  no  sharply 
defined  lines  between  the  various  Institutions  with  regard  to  that  which  they  teach. 
Public  education  is  an  affair  of  the  separate  States  and  communities,  and  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  State  and  city  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  the  views  of  princi> 
pals  and  teachers  of  the  various  institutions,  difi*er  very  much  with  reference  to 
matter  and  method  of  instruction.  The  consequence  is  a  very  great  variety  of 
schools  despite  their  uniform  nomenclature. 

In  order  to  gain  a  proper  point  of  view,  I  was  obliged,  on  my  earlier  journeys 
nndertakeu  for  the  purpose  of  study,  to  devote  more  time  and  labor  to  the  schools  than 
to  professional  studies.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  information  gathered  from 
catalogues  or  from  visiting  the  institutions  and  asking  for  explanation  from  princi- 
pals and  professors,  who  naturally  give  only  a  picture  of  the  school  as  it  should  be 
or  might  be,  but  fail  to  let  the  visitor  see  the  actual  results  and  their  connection 
with  the  prevailing  circumstances.  Sound  judgment  and  deep  insight  could  bo 
secui'ed  only  by  long-continued  intercourse  with  former  students,  now  renowned 
authoritative  American  engineers,  and  with  young  men  who  are  at  present  students 
of  the  institutions.  I  was  actually  obliged  to  become  a  student  myself  to  get 
acquainted  with  particulars  concerning  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  informa- 
tion in  any  other  way. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  "technological  schools"  in  America  (over  200)  I  Jiad 
to  confine  my  research  to  the  most  noted  ones.  In  this  work  I  enjoyed  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gutermuth,  of  Aachen,  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

In  the  following  report  the  characteristics  of  cechnological  schools  are  pointed 
out.  A  critical  comparison  with  our  conditions  and  institutions  is  at  present  pre- 
cluded. The  simple  description  of  the  instruction  offered  requires  a  thorough  study 
conducted  without  prejudice,  and  European  standards  of  measurement  must  not  be 
applied.  Criticism  is  very  difficult,  because  it  is  hard  to  separate  it  from  personal 
views,  and  also  because  it  can  not  be  done  without  entering  into  the  totality  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  their  historical  development.  This  would  lead  us  back  to 
ancient  and  to  modern  educational  controversies  which  must  be  excluded  from  the 
expose  I  desire  to  ofier. 

Critical  comparisons  in  questions  of  education  are  most  thankless  tasks,  not  that 
they  are  not  extremely  interesting,  but  owing  to  the  endless  attacks  which,  as  is 
well  known,  invariably  follow  an  undertaking  like  this. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  a  simple  comparison  of  American  schools  with  one  another 
may  bo  seen  from  the  following  facts:  A  contributor  of  the  Engineering  News,  Mr. 

» The  following  report  on  technological  schools,  by  Prof.  A.  Kiedler,  of  the  Polytechnlcal  School  at 
Chsrlottenbnrg,  near  Berlin,  is  inserted  here  for  two  reasons.  It  gives  an  unbiased  description  of  a 
kind  of  school  concerning  which  there  is  not  as  yet  unanimity  of  opinion  in  America,  and  also, 
because  the  author  offers  some  standardA  of  measurement  and  comparison  in  graphic  manner  thai 
deserve  to  be  studied.    A  praiseworthy  absence  of  prejudice  distinguishes  the  author  and  hia  reporL 
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Wellington,  last  year  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  establishment  and  the 
present  status  of  American  schools  for  the  preparation  of  civil  engineers,  and  thereby 
rendered  groat  service,  since  they  offered  for  the  first  time  a  review  at  least  of  this 
particular  kind  of  technological  school ;  and  he  attempted  the  beginning  of  statis- 
tical summaries  that  were  in  every  way  new  and  instructive  for  America.  Althongh 
Mr.  Wellington  had  refrained,  for  obvioos  reasons,  from  expressing  his  own  opiuion 
of  the  results  of  these  schools,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  communications  and 
corrections  that  he  aboudoned  the  idea  of  gathering  bis  articles  in  book  form. 

These  articles  contain  very  valuable  statistical  matter  concernuig  the  schools  for 
civil  engineering,  which  I  have  used,  with  some  additions  coTlectotl  by  myself.  His 
historical  statements,  those  of  attendance,  and  his  comparative  summaries  of  conrses 
of  study  I  have  used  copiously.  Through  conversations  with  him  I  gathered  mach 
information  and  valuable  suggestions. 

My  studies  embraced  the  institutions  of  learning  which  jjrepaTe  for,  or  give,  pol;y- 
techuical  instruction,  first  of  all  the  universities  that  have  a  school  of  engineering, 
and  then  the  independent  polytechnica.  Generally  my  remarks  refbr  to  the  schools 
of  mechanical  engineering,  thongh  many  of  my  remarks  hold  good  for  the  other 
schools  also. 

PREPARATION  OF   ENGINEERS   IN  THE    I'MTED   STATICS   PRKVTOT7S  TO   1862. 

Engineering  as  a  profession  in  America  dates  back  no  fUrther  than  1850.  Its  first 
beginnings  may  have  been  as  early  as  1830.  Poly  technical  institutions  are  therefore 
not  old;  their  prosperity  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties.  Henee  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greatest  number  of  these  schools,  especially  in  the  "West,  are  still 
in  an  imperfect  state  of  development. 

Before  the  polytechnica  were  called  into  existence  the  preparation  of  engineers 
was  possible  only  through  self-study,  occupation  in  workshops,  private  instruction 
from  experience<l  engineers,  or  in  military  schools. 

(/)  Self-in9truction,—A  largo  number  of  the  older  engineers  are  self-taught.  Self- 
instruction  is  not  a  correct  term,  for  even  self-taught  men  go  to  school,  to  the  school 
of  experience.  Individual  experience  without  comprehension  of  canse  and  effect 
has  little,  if  any,  value.  Franklin  said  in  his  old-fashioned  manner,  "Experience 
keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  learn  in  no  other."  But  where  experience  is  conplod 
with  investigation  of  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  a  basis  is  given  for 
scientific  knowledge.  Such  a  course  of  development  was  formerly  customary,  bnt  is 
at  present  considered  an  exception.  It  can  bo  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  most 
noted  engineers  of  an  civilized  countries,  without  having  had  real  "instruction," 
are  yet  scientifically  equipped,  because  they  have  used  their  experience  in  the  iray 
referred  to,  and,  as  a  rule,  laboriously  acquired  scientific  knowledge.  At  present  it 
may  be  said  that  this  expensive  and  laborious  mode  of  preparation  has  become  very 
rare  in  America,  so  that  its  description  seems  unnecessary  here. 

(J)  Preparation  through  apprenticeship. — A  second  method  is  the  preparation  in  work- 
shopSy  which  is  still  popular  in  England  and  America.  It  is  astonishing  to  notice 
that  F.idf»li«h  engineers,  and  here  and  there  American  imitators,  began  their  course 
of  preparation  as  apprentices  in  factories,  never  enjoyed  regular  scientific  instruc- 
tion, and  yet  have  become  well  repnted  men  in  their  professions.  They  still  adhere 
to  this  system,  although  they  all  admit  that  they  had  to  spend  much  time  and  trouble 
to  gain  the  essential  scientific  basis  by  means  of  self-instruction  from  books.  They 
fdHher  admit  thiU  th*  soientifie  knowledge  they  did  gain  became  the  absolutely  nec- 
essary basis  of  their  work.  A  coarse  ef  pveperation  b«gtnBiiig  with  appreaii«eehlp 
in  a  factory  leads  to  a  one-side<l  practical  perfection,  very  iaperfoet  preJesMoaftl 
knowledge,  and  to  this  only  if  the  conditions  of  self- instruction  mentioned  are  IW- 
filled.  In  America  this  system  was  only  temporarily  followed  in  the  New  England 
^"'xtes,  and  has  almost  disappeared. 
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(3)  hudruedon  tilrougk  ^jeperimmed  ^ngiiuers^ — Ab  lat«  as  two  decadjes  ago  the  tech- 
nical preparation  of  students  thsongh.  distiugniBhed  civil  engineers  was  a  course  fre- 
qiuently  SdUowed  bx  England^  and  is  to  thi»  day  in  the  Nexr  England  States  ^  here 
and  there  in  other  countries  it  ia  also  followed  not  infreqaftntly^.  The  preparation 
of  architects  in  Ameriea  is  almost  exclusiTely  obtained  in  this  way.  This  tnstractlon 
in  private  leseons  usually  lasts  three  years^  hnM,  as  amiutter  of  eonrse,  ia  nerer  well 
zognlated.  The  stadont  must  keep  his  eyes  and  cars  open^  ask  qoestiiHis,  and  arrange 
his  scientific  knowledge  according  to  the  auawers  he  receives*  That  which  ie  learned 
in  this  moaner  is.  of  course,  qnostitatively^  very  little,  but  qualitatively  mono  ral- 
oable  than  that  which  ia  obtained  in  schools,  because  the  students  obtained,  it  only 
through,  thorough  study,  their  own  efforts,  and  hard  thinking.  That  this  mode  of 
preparation  is  so  successful  in  many  inatancea  ia  certainly  also  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  choM  renowned  engineers  as  teochors. 

(4)  MHUarg  fcA^wZ^— Before  1840  real  instruction  in  engineering  waaoOSsred  almost 
exclusively  is  the  SrllUtafy  Aooderay  at  West  Point.  Up  to  1840,  e^en  up  to  1850, 
Biearly  all  the^  civil  engineers,  had  reeeived  their  preparation  in  thia  military  school. 
From  icts  es4ablishabsn<t  in  1802  up  to  1862  it  pcepajied  about  2,000  8tu4«nta;  of  these 
200  beeane  civil  engin^era  and  about  230  ent^ed  the  military  Engineer  Corps. 
AmMig  th«  Ibruiarnnntber  are  the  most  renowned  civil  engineers  oi  the  country. 

The  inteiestin^  Iriatory  of  this  military  school  has  been,  written  by  Gen.  G.  W. 
Guliiim  in  the  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  th#  United 
States. Miiltary  Academy.  CharlaaB.  Stuart,,  in  his  Lives  and  Works  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Engineers  o£  Ameeioa,  gives  information  concerning  American  engineers  of 
Idle  old  times»  The  following  table,  taken  from  CuUum's  Hegister,  proves  the  great 
inftnenee-  thia  school  haa  had,  and  givea  the  professiona  which  its  former  students 
■elected.  The*  students  who,  from  1802  till  1800,  entered  civil  service  are  grouped  as 
follows: ' 

Diplomatic  service  and  Congress 48 

Civil  service 170 

State  officers,  inclmling  14  governors 190 

City  officers,  including  19  mayors 63 

Teachers,  including  41  college  presidents 217 

Lawyers  and  judges 198 

Agriculturists  and  planters 228 

Merchants  aud  manufacturers 193 

Editors,  artists,  architects,  physicians,  etc 115 

Railroad  officials,  including  77  directors 157 

Civil  engineers 228 

Chief  engineers  of  railroads 61 

State  chief  engineers 14 

Total 1,882 

During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  the  Academy  at  West  Point  was  of  no 
importance,  but  after  its  reorganization  through  Colonel  Thayer  it  rose  to  great 
prominence.  The  requirements  for  admission  were  and  are  still  very  low;  they  con- 
sist in  an  examination  iu  reading,  writiug,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
and  history  of  the  United  States;  but  the  oxauiination  for  admission  and  the  whole 
course  of  four  years  arc  conducteil  in  reality  with  great  rigor. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1888  only  2  per  ceut  of  the  students  were  admitted  to 
tiie  Engijbeer  Corps  of  the  United  Statesw  Servioo  in  this  Corpa requires  an  additional 
•tudy^  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  United  States  School  for  Sngtneera  at  Willets 
Point,  Losg^  Island,  organized  in  1885.  The  teehoical  instruction  ia  this  school  com- 
prises twenty-two  weeks  in  civil  enginoeriug,  ten  weeka  in  military  cngineeris|^, 
nineteen  weeks  in  chemistry  and  photography,  and  forty  weeks  in  science  of  explo*- 
■ircB  and  torpedoes. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  lo«t 
some  of  its  importance  with  reference  to  education  of  practical  civil  engineers.  The 
number  and  importance  of  engineering  schools  pure  and  proper  have  become  very 
great,  and  the  enormous  development  of  this  branch  has  necessitated  a  division  of 
labor.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has,  in  fact,  educated  for  service  in 
civil  life  only  civil  engineers.  For  the  education  of  mechanical  engineers  this 
Academy  has  not  contributed  much ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineers  have  come  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

This  Academy  was  founded  in  1845;  it  had  at  first  a  three-years  course  of  stndy 
and  three  years  of  actual  service  on  board  ship.  This  service  was  distributed 
throughout  the  course,  thus  making  the  coarse  last  six  years.  In  1851  the  school 
was  newly  organized,  with  a  four-years  uninterrupted  course,  followed  by  actual 
service  aboard  ship.  In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  the  Academy  -was 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Newport;  but  in  1865  it  went  back  to  its  old  quarters  and 
was  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department. 

According  to  its  present  organization  the  school  admits  one  naval  cadet  for  every 
Representative  in  Congress;  the  cadet  must  be  in  age  between  15  and  20.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are,  like  those  of  the  Military  Academy,  rather  low  (read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United 
States),  but  the  examination  is  a  very  severe  one.  One  of  the  requirements  is  that 
the  candidate  is  obliged  to  serve  eight  years  in  the  Navy  (including  the  years  of 
study).  The  course  is  one  of  four  years  at  present,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
education  of  mechanical  engineers;  so  that  it  happens  quite  frequently  that  the 
students  devote  themselves  to  service  in  civil  life  after  they  have  completed  their 
required  service  in  the  Navy.  For  the  completion  of  the  study  in  machine  building 
the  mechanical  engineers  in  this  school  may  enter  upon  an  additional  course  in  New 
York;  this  course  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Naval  Arsenal. 

A  large  number  of  renowned  American  mechanical  engineers  are  graduates  of 
Annapolis:  Francis  B.  Allen,  vice-president  of  the  boiler  company  at  Hartford, 
Conn.;  R.  H.  Thurston,  professor  at  Sibley  College;  B.  F.  Isherwood,  the  well- 
known  experimenter  and  marine  engineer;  B.  C.  Bampton,  director  of»the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company ;  James  T.  Boyd,  superintendent  of  the  Blake  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  at  East  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Charles  E.  Emery,  engineer  in  New  York; 
Pavid  M.  Greene,  engineer  in  Troy,  formerly  president  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute;  J.  C.  Kafer,  superintendent  of  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York;  E.  D. 
Leavitt,  engineer  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass. ;  Charles  H.  Manning,  superintendent  of 
the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  Manchester,  N.  II. ;  Charles  D.  Bray,  pro- 
fessor in  Tufts  College;  A.  R.  Bush,  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Boston;  M.  E.  Cooley,  professor.  University  of  Michigan;  W.  F.  Durand,  professor 
at  Cornell  University;  I.  N.  HoUis,  professor  at  Harvard  University;  A.  M.Mattice, 
engineer  with  E.  D.  Leavitt;  H.  W.  Spaugler,  professor.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; O.  B.  Shallenberger,  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  B.  H.  Warren,  superintendent  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  Edgar  Penney,  superintendent  of  the  Frick  Company, 
Waynesboro,  Pa. ;  G.  Westinghouse,  jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  air  brake  and  president 
of  the  various  Westinghouse  companies;  and  a  great  number  of  other  manufac- 
turers, engineers,  and  railroad  directors. 

OLD   ENGINEERLNG    SCHOOLS. 

The  oldest  polytechnical  school  is  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy, 
N,  Y..  founded  by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1824.  He  erected  the  buildings  and 
cti<low*id  the  school  with  a  large  land  grant.  In  it«  charter  the  term  '*  engineering 
BchitoT'  is  not  mentioned;  it  only  says  that  the  school  shall  ** offer  to  farmers, 
nir'rlumics,  physiciaus,  lawyers,  and  merchants  opportunity  to  become  practically 
Iii4.^tititlc.''    At  first  the  institution  was  confined  to  experimental  courses  in  the 
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natural  eciences.     Four  years  after  the  opening  the  catalogae  of  the  school  mentions 
"engineering"  as  one  of  the  branches  of  study. 

The  original  course  of  study  in  1826  contained  a  preparatory  department,  with  a 
peculiar  method  of  instruction  called  the  **  Rensselaer  method,"  which  became  typ- 
ical for  America.  The  instruction  was  given  in  the  morning  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  continued  by  instructive  conversation.  The  requirements 
for  admission  were  age  (13  to  14  years)  and  an  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar. 

The  preparatory  department  had  four  divisions :  (1)  Botany  and  entomology.  Occu- 
pation :  Collections  of  minerals,  plants,  and  insects.  (2)  Geography  and  history. 
Occupation :  In  summer,  physiology  of  plants,  mJcroscopic  investigations ;  in  winter, 
the  making  of  a  globe  of  plaster  of  paris.  (3)  Elements  of  practical  mathematics 
and  moral  philosophy.  Occupation :  In  summer,  surveying  and  hydraulic  experi- 
ments; in  winter,  the  making  and  using  of  mechanical  tools,  measurements.  (4) 
Logic  and  rhetoric.  Occupation :  In  summer,  experiments  with  gases ;  in  winter,  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  electric  batteries,  galvanometers,  magnets,  etc. 
(5)  Principles  of  government  and  parliamentary  usage.  Occupation :  The  manu- 
facture of  sundials,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  determining  meridians,  specific 
-weight,  the  use  of  the  soldering  iron  and  blowpipe,  of  cameras,  the  making  oi 
optical  pictures  by  means  of  lenses,  explanation  of  the  microscope  and  telescope, 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by  common  mirrors 
and  water  vessels,  and,  lastly,  the  separation  of  the  colored  beams  of  light  by  means 
of  ice  prisms.  In  all  these  exercises  and  occupations  the  students  were  allowed  to 
nse  only  tools  and  apparatus  which  they  had  made  themselves. 

In  the  school  itself  the  students  of  engineering  were  at  first  taught  the  natural 
sciences,  to  wit,  botany  (three  weeks),  zoology  (four  weeks),  geology  (three  and 
one-half  weeks),  chemistry  (ten  weeks).  The  real  technical  instruction  embraced 
knowledge  of  instruments  for  survey  and  physics  (eight  weeks) ;  geometry,  bridge 
building,  railroad  and  canal  construction  (eight  weeks);  hydraulics  (four  weeks); 
the  application  of  steam,  wind,  and  electro-magnetism,  construction  and  geology 
(four  weeks). 

,Up  to  1845  only  2  professors  and  2  assistants  for  the  science  of  engineering  were 
employed;  in  1849  a  professor  of  chemistry  was  added;  in  1849  the  school  was  thor- 
oughly remodeled  and  received  a  foundation  which  has  remained  the  same  till 
to-day.  The  Rensselaer  Institute  has  since  become  one  of  the  best  schools  for  civil 
engineering.  The  greatest  number  of  the  renowned  hydraulic  and  railroad  engineers 
of  America  are  graduates  of  this  school.  Up  to  1850  the  Rensselaer  Institute  and 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  were  the  only  engineering  schools  of  impor- 
tance. Hence  we  see  that  well-arranged  instruction  in  the  tebhnical  sciences  is  much 
younger  in  America  than  in  Europe,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  our  century,  techno- 
logical instruction  was  ofi*ered  in  France  and  Germany  by  means  of  industrial  and 
trade  schools;  in  Austria  by  means  of  poly  technical  institutes  at  Prague  and 
Vienna.  During  the  forties  the  importance  of  the  engineering  arts  increased  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  founding  polytechnical  schools. '  The  fol- 
lowing were  founded  in  quick  succession :  In  1845  the  school  of  engineering  of  Union 
College  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Brooklyn ;  in  1846 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  a  department  of  Harvard  University;  in  1847  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  founded  by  Mr.  Sheffield,  with  an 
endowment  of  $1,000,000,  at  first  only  nominally  an  engineering  school,  but  since 
1860  remarkably  successful ;  in  1852  the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  large  sums  which  Harvard  and  Yale  universities  received  for  educational  pur- 
poses are  noteworthy ;  in  the  foundation  of  numerous  other  schools  such  benefactions 
were  repeated,  and  they  all  are  significant  of  American  public  spirit.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
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took  place  at  a  timo  (1817)  whca  the  State  was  atill  a  Territory  with  aearcely  7^000 
inhabitants,  all  simple  backwoodsmen.  Tha  chaiter  determined  the  eatabliahjueiTt 
of  nine  divisions :  **  General  sciencea,  literature,  mathematles;  natural  aciencoa,  medi- 
cine,  ethical,  historical,  intellectaal,  and  military  sclance/'  The  school  for  nuachaa- 
ical  engineering,  added  in  the  year  1859,  and  belonging  to  the  department  of  science, 
lay  too  remote  from  the  centers  of  indnatcial  activity  in  the  countsy,  and  hencanerer 
flourished. 

In  1851  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  of  Dartmouth  CoUoge  was  founded.  In 
1867  General  Thayer  added  to  it  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering.  With  Dart- 
mouth College  the  New  Hampshire  CoUegp  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  bad 
also  been  connected.  These  schools  may  bo  considered  the  forerunners  of  the  poly- 
technical  schools  established  later,  though  they  themselves  did  not  gain  importance 
till  1860. 

Harvard  and  Yalo  universities  haid  the  moat  abundant  meana,  pro£aeBors  for  many 
sciences,  libraries,  etc.,  but  they  did  not  undeistand  the  importance  of  technological 
education  \  they  never  reached  the  perfeotion  whieh  the  Rcnaaeloer  Itaj»titute  inTroy  or 
the  military  schools  attained,  and  they  were  soon  left  in  the  rear  after  the  establlBh* 
ment  of  new  polytechnieal  sehoolsv  The  abundant  income  of  these  old  oniversitiQS 
was  used  for  other  branches  of  study.  It  is  instrnetire  to.  note  the  establiaiunrat 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School..    It  may  serve  aa  a  signi&oant  example. 

Thu  old  Harvard  University,  which  was  founded  in  1636,.  in  Cambridge,. neai!  Bo»> 
touy  waa  enriehed  in  18^  by  the  establifihment  of  the  Law^nce  Scientifio  School.  It 
was  done  by  Abbott  Lawrence,  with  a  donation  of  $100,000  in  land.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  interested  in  the  hydraulic  works  in  Lawrence,  which  city  had  been  named  after 
him<  The  letter  proposing  the  gift  is  remaskable  in  many  re8peets>  fbr  it  determined 
clearly  and  distinctly  Mr.  Lawrenee'a  aim  and  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  done  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  ''Where  can  we  send  those  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  practical  applicationa^of  science?  How  educate  our  engi- 
neers,, our  miners,  machinist«>  and  mechaniea?  ^'  Now,  with  regard  to  these  olaasBa  of 
persons  he  said:  ''Inventive  men  laboriously  reinvent  what  bos  been  produced 
before.  Ignorant  men  fight  against  the  laws  of  nature  with  a  vain  energy,  and  pur- 
chase their  experience  at  great  cost.  Why  should  not  all  these  start  w.bere  their 
predecessors  ended,  and  not  where  they  began  f  Edui^ation  can  enable  them  to  do  sa 
The  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arte  baa  changed,  iu  the  last  h^f  century, 
the  condition  and  relations  of  the  worhL^'  The  letter  suggested  that  instruction 
should  be  given  in  (1)  engineering;  (2)  mining  engineering,  Including  metallurgy; 
(3)  inventing  and  constructing  machinery.  All  three  departmenta  should  have  a 
basis  of  uniform,  general  study ^  and  only  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course  should 
the  trifurcation  take  place.  The  document  contaiua  the  explicit  recommendation 
"that  the  whole  income  of  thia  school  be  devoted  to  the  acquiaitioo,  illustration, 
and  dissemination  of  the  practical  sciences  forever. '^ 

These  principles  are  indeed  the  essential  purposes  of  our  present  poly  technical 
schools,  but  at  the  time  Mr.  Lawrence  uttered  them  they  were  new  and  unheard 
of,  and  give  evidence  of  his  discrimination  and  forethought.  Further  proof  of  this 
is:  "In  addition  to  these  [L  e.,  the  regular  professors],  it  would  be  neoesaary  to 
obtain  the  services,  at  stated  periode,^  of  cmiueut  men  from  the  praotieal  walks  of 
life.  The  law  school  is  taught  by  diatiuguiahed  lawyers- of  the  highest  reputation. 
The  medical  school  by  distinguished  physicians.  In  like  manner,  this  school  id 
science  should  number  among  its  teachers  men  who  have  practiced  and  are  pcaetioiiig 
the  arts  they  are  called  to  teach.''  These  are  remarkable  words,  not  only  for  the 
time  they  were  uttered,  but  for  all  time  to  come.  Mr.  Lawreneo  waa  aotive  as  a 
public  mau  from  1847  till  1855,  went  iu  1849  to  England  ae  ambawador,  and  died 
in  1855, 

It  appears  that  Harvard  University  did  nut  appreciato  Lawrence*s  gift,  and  used 
it  for  other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning  a  professorahip  of  the  enfj^ 
neeriug  sciences  was  established,  but  in  1855  it  was  abandoned.     In  1842'Loui8  Agassii 
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luul  come  to  Cambridge  as  professor  <rf  zoology.  Tliere  was  great  entlausia^m  abouj; 
him,  and  it  was  determined  to  secure  bis  serrices  permauently ;  for  this  reason  tine 
iBfiome  of  the  Lawrence  School  was  used  for  the  promoUou  of  zoology  and  the  estab- 
lishiaeiLt  of  a  museom  of  comparatiTe  20olog3\  In  consequence  of  this  engineering 
and  other  scientific  branches  were  neglected,  an  experience  which  other  universities, 
with  renowned  but  one-sided  professors,  have  made  also.  Harvard  Universityi 
which,  by  following  Lawrence's  advice,^  might  have  become  the  first  and  best  orgai^ 
ized  technological  institution,  is  not  counted  to-day  anMkBg  tho  engineering  schools.  ' 

The  requirements  for  admission  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  were  at  the 
beginning  lower  than  they  were  for  Harvard  University;  moreover  they  were  quite 
indefinite ;  candidates  were  required  to  have  a  good  English  education,  qualified  to 
pursue  to  advantage  the  courses  prescribed,  and  to  have  good  moral  character. 

The  second  mistake  made  in  carrying  out  Lawrence's  ideas  lay  in  the  original 
course  of  study,  which  jHrescribed  exclusively  abstract  sciences.  The  decline  of  the 
Lawrence  School  began,  therefore,  soon  after  its  foundation,  and  as  early  as  the  eleae 
of  the  fifth  decade  it  was  quite  insignificant.  The  nnnual  report  of  1839  speaks 
only  of  purchases  for  the  department  of  zoology ;  not  a  word  of  the  esgineering 
department. 

.  How  erroneous  the  policy  of  Harrard  University,  and  how  correct  the  views  of 
Lawrence  were,  is  keen  i^om  the  eiisrinous  growth  during  the  sixth  decade  •£  parely 
technological  institutions  founded  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Lawrence 
School  with  much  more  modest  means.  Th«y  assnnked  the  leadership,  and  have 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  column  to  this  day  with  great  success. 

THK  ULND-GRANT   Bl^. 

The  foregoing  oifers  a  glance  into  tho  origin  of  American  engineering  schools  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  though  many  interesting  details  have  been  omitted. 
In  1862  an  entirely  changed  condition  was  created  by  the  passage  of  the  iameos 
"  land-grant  bill;"  The  number  of  technological  institutions  increased  enormously 
m  consequence  of  this  law,  and  th«ir  present  coMLition  »  probably  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  future  development  of  technological  instruction  in  America. 

The  land-grant  bill  was  bi^09ght  in  by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermtmt,  during  the 
saddest  part  of  the  civil  war;  it  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Lincoln  July  2,  1862.  This  law  presacribed  that  every  State  should 
receive  30,000  acres  of  land  lor  sdacational  purposes  for  every  Representatire  in  Con- 
gress, the  land  to  have  no  known  mineral  veins.  .The  laiMi  granted  to  a  State  should, 
if  possible,  lie  within  its  bemndarves  if  sufficient  lamd  vahied  at  $1.25  per  acre  was 
stni  at  the  disposal  of  the  GoveuMBent;  if  not,  then  the  State  should  receive  land 
in  some  other  State  which  it  was  obliged  to  sell.  Possession  of  hmd  by  a  State  in 
any  other  State  was  expressly  forbitldeii  in  order  to  avoid  eooiplications  of  interests. 

This  latter  passage  was  interpreted  by  many  States  as  an  ei^er  for  immediate  sale 
and  the  land  thus  granted  in  other  States  was  squandered  at  low  prices  in  the 
midst  of  the  civil  war.  Some  States  considered  it  admissible  to  deed  the  land  ever 
to  certain  schools  for  snbseqnent  sabs,  and  only  these  States  have  derived  the  intended 
benefit  from  the  law.  The  senseleefl  squaa^lering  relen*e<i  to  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  excitement  prevailing  daring  the  war  when  the  future  of  the  Union  was 
questioned. 

The  law  also  determined  that  the  income  from  the  sale  of  this  land  should  be  used 
in  every  State  for  the  establishment  and  msmtenanoe  of  at  least  one  school.  Concern- 
ing the  kind  of  schools,  it  was  determined  ''to  teach  soell  teaachcs  of  leanuug  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to  x>romote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  purMiits  and  professions 
in  life.^'    This  provision,  however,  did  not  exclude  seientiic  or  classical  studlee. 

Each  State  was  obliged  to  establish  such  a  school  within  five  years  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  and  every  State  complied  with  this  prevision.  Massachusetts 
ieaaded  twe  schools  from  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the  InsUtate  of  Teehu elegy 
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and  the  Agricultural  College;  while  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Vermont,  and  Connec- 
ticut the  grant  was  transferred  to  existing  institutions  or  uniTersities. 

Particulars  concerning  the  history  of  this  grant  are  found  in  a  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  entitled  The  History  of  Federal  and  StAte  Aid 
to  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States ;  also  in  a  publication  of  Cornell  LTni- 
versity,  entitled  History  of  the  Agricultural  College  Land  Grant.  The  folloi^in^ 
table,  taken  from  Wellington's  report,  shows  the  total  proceeds,  and  the  average 
price  per  acre  in  each  State  is  given,  together  with  the  names  of  schools  T^hich 
profited  by  the  proceeds : 


I    Acres. 


Hew  Esgland  States :    I 

Maine :  210,000 

New  Hampshire  ...  150, 000 

Vermont '  150,000 

Massachosetts I  390, 000 


Rhode  Inland l     120,000 

Connecticat I     180. 000 


Total 11.200,000 


Middle  States:  I 

New  York i    089,920 


V    47.1,493 
"/ ,6, 188, 071 

New  Jersey i    210.000  ,     116,000 

Pennsylvania 780.000  i    406,000 

Delaware j      90,000  ♦      83,000 

Maryland 210.000       115,943 


Total 2,279,920   7,382,417 

Without  New  York ....  1, 290, 000  '    720, 943 


Southern  States : 
Virginia 


"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  GaroUna 

Georgia 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Alahama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  

Arkansas 

Missouri 


Total  . 


Northern      Central 
States : 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Nebraska 


300, 000       285, 000 


160,000  I      90,000 
270,000       125,000 


180,000 
270,000 
90,000 
207,920 
210,000 
210,000 
180,  000 
300,000 
330,000 
150,000 
330,000 


3,177,920   2,859,628 


191,800 
243,000 
155,800 
188,028 
253,  500 
210,000 
200,000 
403.500 


200,000 

135,000  I 

170,000 


.95 


.60 
.46 

1.07 

.90 

1.73 

.90 

1.06 

1.00 

1.16 

1.345 

.60 

.90 

.52 


.891 


630,000 

1 
842,451 

390.000 

340,000  I 

450,000 

450,000 

240,000 

600,000 

240,000 

363, 739 

240,000 

649,369 

120,000 

526,838 

90.000 

501. 426 

90,000 

39,505 

.54 
.87 
1.00 
2.50 
1.51 
2.70 
4.39 
6.57 
.44 


Total 12,490,000  13,81.3,355  I    1.53 


Western  States:  i  I 

Colorado 1  90,000  112,500  I  1.25 

Oregon !  90,000,  93,985,  1.03 

California 150,000  I  771,687'  6.14 

Nevada i  90,000  |  95,000  |  1.055 


Total !    420,000  '1,073,172       2.56 


Institutions  for  which  the  proceeds  wert*  i]se<L 


State  College  of  Agriculture  aud  Mechanic  ^  rta. 
Do. 
Do. 
Mas.sachn8etts      AgHcoltural     College      (two- 
thirds),  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (one-third). 
Brown  University. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale. 


i>Comt;ll  University. 

Rutgers  College. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Delaware  College. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUe^ 
(two-thirds),  and  Hampton  Institute  (one- 
third). 

West  Virginia  University. 

North  Carolina  College  or  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

University  of  (Jeorgia. 

State  Agricultural  College. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Tulane  University. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

University  of  Tennessee. 

University  of  Kentucky. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

University  of  Missouri. 


Ohio  State  University. 

Purdue  University. 

University  of  Illinois. 

University  of  Michigan. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  >iebra8ka. 


Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
(^orvallis  College. 
University  of  California. 
Nevada  State  University. 
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Altogether  there  were  9,567,840  acres,  equivalent  to  $15,865,872,  or  an  ayerage  of 
$1.00  per  acre. 

What  small  prices  the  majority  of  the  States  obtained  from  the  sale  is  seen  from 
the  foregoing  table ;  only  9  States  secured  more  than  the  price  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is,  $1.25  per  acre;  11  States  squandered  the  land  for  less  than  one-half 
the  normal  price ;  among  these  are  Pennsylvania  (52  cents  per  acre),  New  Hampshire 
(53  cents),  New  York  (53  cents),  Ohio  (54  cents),  Maine  (56  cents),  Massachusetts 
(56  cents).  New  York  received  altogether  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  grant,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  proceeds.  This  must  not  be  credited  to  the  State,  but 
to  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell.  The  State  of  New  York  had  begun  to  sell  its  land  at  very  low 
prices,  but  then  surrendered  to  Mr.  Cornell  the  further  administration  and  he  pro- 
cured a  better  result. 

If  other  States  had  acted  likewise,  the  sum  of  $58,000,000  might  have  been  pro- 
cured instead  of  only  $9,600,000,  or  16  per  cent.  Nearly  $48,000,000  were  lost  by 
want  of  circumspection  and  care  in  the  administration  of  the  grant,  hence  the  pur- 
pose of  this  munificent  provision  for  schools,  which  in  the  history  of  education  is 
without  parallel,  was  attained  only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  New  York  a  contention 
arose,  because  the  money  was  to  be  divided  among  several  schools.  Through  the 
energy  of  A.  D.  White  and  E.  Cornell,  both  State  senators,  a  division  of  the  fund 
was  prevented.  Cornell  declared  that  if  the  entire  process  of  the  grant  were 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  new  university  at  Ithaca,  he  would  place  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  his  own  at  its  disposal.  This  was  accepted.  Cornell  held  back  the 
assignment  of  land  until  he  could  procure  better  prices,  and  then  made  new  propo- 
sitions. He  guaranteed  the  State  60  cents  per  acre,  if  the  land  was  sold  within 
twenty  years,  and  the  surplus  was  given  over  to  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Cornell 
died  in  1872;  his  successor,  Henry  W.  Sage,  adopted  the  same  policy,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  university  at  Ithaca  has  become  one  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed 
universities  in  the  land — an  institution  which  in  many  respects  may  be  considered 
a  model  of  the  modem  current  of  education.  Its  departments  of  engineering  are 
considered  equal  in  value  with  all  its  other  departments,  and  the  authorities  have 
given  them  an  ever-growing  attention  the  more  the  engineering  branches  increased 
in  importance. 

MODERN   KNOINEERING   SCHOOLS. 

In  consequence  of  the  land-grant  bill  numerous  scientific  institutions  of  learning 
were  either  established  or  greatly  improved.  The  greatest  number  of  them  are  tech- 
nological institutions.  ITie  number  at  present  can  not  be  definitely  stated,  since 
many  of  them  are  in  quite  an  undeveloped  state.  The  Bureau  of  Education  mentions, 
in  its  report  of  1889,  141  scientific  schools  that  offer  an  education  to  engineers.  Of 
these  many  offer  at  present  little  or  no  technological  education,  but  have  the  inten- 
tion of  establishing  that  department  later.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  real  tech- 
nological institutions  in  existence  not  contained  in  that  list  of  141  institutions; 
hence  I  omit  that  list  and  resort  to  Wellington's  tables. 

The  first  list  contains  all  the  important  institutions  of  outspoken  technological 
character,  giving  the  year  of  the  establi.shment  and  the  departments  of  engineering. 

Table  I. 

[C. means  "Civil  engineering,"  Ma. means  "  Machine  building"  or  "Mechanical  enffineering,"  Mi. 
means  "Mining  engineering,"  and  £1. means  "Electro- technology."] 


No. 

Name  of  institntion. 

Place. 

Date  when 
founded. 

1824 
1846 

1847 
1851 

1845 

Departments. 

I 

Renfuielaer  Polvtechnio  Institute       ... 

Troy  N.Y 

C. 

2 

3 
4 

5 

Harvard  University,  Lawrence  Scientific 

School. 
Yale  University,  Sheffield  Scientific  School . 
Dartmouth    College,  Chandler   School  of 

Science. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 
Hanover,  N.H 

Schenectady,  N.Y... 

C,  El. 

C.,Mi.,El. 
C. 

C. 
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Tablk  I — ContlAiied. 


"No. 


Xsme  of  institution. 


Place. 


Date  wkeo 
founded 


Impart  nuuulSi 


24 

35 

28 
27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
34 

35 

36 

37 
38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

rj 
44 

45 

40 
47 
4A 

49 
SO 

51 
52 


University  of  Michigan,  engineering  de- 
partment. 

Polytechnic  Institnte  of  Brooklyn 

PeniMylTania  Mflitaiy  Aca^my 

Colum  uia  College,  school  of  mines. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  engineer- 
ing hcEooL 

MasHftchiisetts  Institute  of  Technology.. . 

Lehigh  University,  engineering  depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Virginia,  engineering  de- 
partment. 

Cornell  University,  o^lege  of  civil  on^- 
noorjnz. 

Tufts  C<Hloge,  engineering  4epartment 

University  of  Georgia,  school  of  engi- 
neering. 

Lafayett4}  College,  Pardee  scientlficd^art- 
ment. 

'Washington  University,  polytechnic  school 

UniversHy  of  Vermont,  ougiuecring  de- 
partment. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  C<^lege,  me- 
chjuiical  department. 

"Worcester  rolyiechific  Institute 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

University  of  Peoneytvaaia,  Towne  Scien- 
tiac  School. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  TViscoasin,  college  of  me- 
chanics and  engineering. 

Dartmouth  College, Thayer  School  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Swarthmore  College,  engineering  depart- 
ment. 

Cornell  University.  Sibley  (mechanical 
engineering)  College. 

University  of  Missouri,  school  of  nunen  .. 

UniverMity  of  California,  engineering  de- 
partment. 

University  of  Kansas,  engineering  de- 
partment. 

University  of  Minnesota,  college  of  me- 
chanic arts. 

Rotjiers  College.  Scien  tifle  SchooL 

State  University  of  Iowa,  department  of 
engineering. 

Cornell  College  (Iowa),  department  of  civil 
engineering. 

University  of  Illinois,  college  ef  civil 
engineering. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  engineering 
ootirse. 

Collefje  of  New  Jersey.  J.  C.  Green  School 
of  Science. 

.State  A<;ricultural  and  Mechamcal  College 
of  Tevas. 

Univerwity  of  Nebraskn,  engineering  de- 
partment. 1 

Colorado  State  School  of  Minrs 

Western  I'nivirsity  of  Pennsylvania,  en- 
gineering department.  I 

Pennsylvania.  State  College,  engineering 


department. 
Purduo  r 


I  UniverRity.  school**  of  cn^neering.i 

Kose  Polytoehni<",  Institute ' 

University  of  Texas,  ougiueeriug  depart- 
ment. 

Michigan  Mining  School 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan, 
mechanical  department. 

Georcift  Si*h<Md  of  Teehnology 

Montana  School  of   Mines  uf  College  of 
Minnesota. 


Ann  Arbor,  Bficfa. . . , 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Chester.Pa 

New  York,  K.Y 

Lexington,  Va 

Beston,Mass 
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Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Princeton,  N.J , 
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Allegheny,  Pa 

State  College,  Pa  ... 

Lafsyette.  Ind 

Terre  TIaute,  Ind  — 
Austin,  Tex 

Houghton,  Mich 

Agricultural  College, 
5lich. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Deer  Lodge 
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All  the  inatitntious  mentioned  in  this  list,  witb  the  excexHion  of  the  Pennsjlvaiuft 
State  College,  have  received  snpport  from  the  land  grant  mentioned.  Forty-iiye  oi 
them  give  instractiou  in  civil  engineering,  31  in  machine  building,  23inelectrO'teGk- 
nology,  18  in  mining  engineering.  Ten  schools  offer  exclusively  civil  engineering,  3 
exclusively  machine  building  or  mechanical  engineering,  2  exclusively  mining  engi- 
neering. Schools  for  electro-technology  exclusively  do  not  exist.  Forty-one,  a 
majority  of  the  52  engineering  schools  enumecatedy  are  departments  of  unlv^caitiefr; 
only  11  are  independent  institutions 

Several  of  the  larger  ongireering  schools  recently  established,  ibr  instance  th« 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  in  California,  have  not  been  inserted,  since  their 
establishment  is  of  too  recent  date  and  their  technological  instruction  is  yet  too 
insignificant,  but  I  suspect  that  these  younger  schools  will  soon  surpass  the  older 
ones  in  the  departments  of  mechanical  engineering  and  electro- technology. 

The  second  list  contains  the  other  institutions  of  learning  that  have  been  estab^ 
lished  by  means  of  the  land- grant  act.  They  give  instruction  of  some  kind  intochr 
nology,  but  have  not  developed  into  complete  eu^neering  schools. 

Table  IL 


SUte. 


Massachti  Belts. . . 

Ithmle  li»land 

Kow  York....... 


Naa& 


Do 

Pennaylvai^a. ... 

Deteiraro I 

DistriatofC»liimlM&. 


Iforylliiid. 
Do.... 


Tiri 


H 


WoAt  TirgLBiA... 
North  Carolina. 


Do 

SonthCaroUua ' 

Gmh^T^ 

rh>rida ^... 


Alabamft >.-. 

Missinsippi 

Do 

Texaa 

TenneMee 

,        Do 

'        Do 

Ohio 

Do 

ImHnnft 

HittBouid 

Kaiisas 

Do^ t 

North  Dakota i 

South  Dakota I 


Do... 
Colorado. 

Oregon  .. 


N«w  Hafn|)^iic«  AfcrioiiItetaL  Collogo.. 

MassnchuBetts  A gricoltui-al  College 

Brown  Tni versity 

Uuiveraity  uf  tbe  City  q£  Nsw  York  (aoieno*  U«part* 
nient). 

^mctts*  Fniveraity 

Ilavcrford  CoUego  (scieooo  departin<Hit> 

Delaware  College  (science  department) 

Colainl>ian  Univeraity  (aoieiuie  dvporliiieikt,  CoraoBB& 
Scientific  School  \^ith  engjnoering  department). 

Agricaltnrai  College  (mechanical  engiueeiitig  depart- 
mant). 

St.  John'H  College  (science  department) 

MiUtMry  loatituto 

Agricultaiai  and  Mechanical  College  (acienoe  depart- 
ment). 

UnivarsitY  of  West  Virginia  (aeienoo  department) 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (mechanical 
engineering  department). 

University  oi  North  Carolina  (acianoo  dapartmoixtK  •  <<w< 

University  of  South  Carolina  (science  department) 

(^aineaivUla  College  (soieBce  department) 

Agricultural  College  (mechanical  engineering  depart- 
ment). 

University  of  Alabama  (sclonco  departraont) 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mech.inical  College 

Agricultural  College  (mechanical  department) 

Austin.  College  (science  department) -^. 

University  ot  the  South  (scionce  department) 

University  of  Tennessee  (science  department) 

Vanderbiit  University  (sctf nco  (h«pactnumt) 

Case  School  of  Applied  S«ience 

State  University  (science  departmout) »-^-^ 

"Wabash  Collego  (science  department) 

Misaouri  Stalo  Uuiversit^  (seieii«fr  dapartment) ■ 

Campbell  Uuiversity  (scibnco  department) 

Ottawa  TTniversity  (wriencw  department) 

University  of  North  Dakota  (sclenco  doparimont) 

Agricultural  College  of  South  Dakota  (mechanical  en- 
gineering «^|>artment). 

Pierre  Univeraity  (science  department) . .  ^ 

Colorado  Sfnte  Agricultural  College  (mechanical  cn- 
g^«eriBj^  dopartiuant). 

State  Agricultural  College  (mechanical  engineering 
dep«tiD«Bt>. 


LoofltiMi. 


H»nev«r. 

Amherst. 
Providence. 
Now  Yock. 

&n"acn»e. 
UaverfoBd  CoUegeb 
Newark. 
^TashiDgton,  D.  €. 

Agricultural  College. 

Annapolis. 
Lexington. 
Blackaborg,. 

MoTgatttowD. 

Haleigh. 

Chapel  HilL 
Columbia. 
GalnesTiHe^ 
LakfiCMty. 

University. 

Alcorn  College. 

Agricultural  College. 

Shonuan. 

Scwanee. 

Kuoxvillo. 

Naahvillo. 

Cleveland. 

Columbua. 

Craw  fords  vflle. 

Colombia. 

Uoltou. 

Ottawa. 

LiACOlB. 

Brookings. 

Pierre. 
Fort  Collins. 

Corvallia. 


[After  thus  hriefly  giving  a  general  and  historical  survey  of  the  growth  and  extent 
of  American  technological  schools,,  the  author  proceeds  to  state  the  purposes  and 
organization  of  the  lea<ling  schools,  quoting  from  their  catalogues  ami  other  publi- 
cations.    Since  these  may  be  obtained  on  application  from  the  several  schoohj^  thia 
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part  of  Professor  Riedler^s  report  is  hero  omitted.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  what 
amount  of  preparation  these  schools  require,  and  he  does  that,  as  the  reader  will  see, 
in  a  very  pleasingly  graphic  manner.] 

REQUIKBMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   IN   AMERICAN   TECHNOLOGICAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

Requirements  for  admission  in  the  various  institutions  are  as  different  as  the  iusti- 
tntions  themselves.  A  general  criticism  is  difficult,  because  we  have  to  judge  by  the 
printed  statements  of  the  requirements,  while  the  true  standard  of  criticism  would 
be  the  degree  of  severity  or  laxity  in  their  enforcement. 

All  institutions  require  an  examination  for  admission  by  means  of  which  the  differ^ 
ent  degrees  of  preparation  of  the  students  are  equalized.  The  enforcement  of  the 
requirement  of  examination  is  not  everywhere  alike;  it  is  said  to  bo  very  rigorous 
in  classical  universities,  but  allows  even  there  some  gradation  and  makes  possible 
admission  into  one  of  the  lower  departments  of  the  university.  Through  the  back- 
doors of  various  departments  almost  everyone  may  get  admission  to  a  university; 
the  lower  gates  simply  lea<l  to  the  preparatory  department  which  is  most  alwayt 
found  connected  with  a  university.  But  also  the  requirements  themselves  differ 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Schools  situated  in  the  Southern  or  West- 
em  States  demand  less,  and  of  course  accomplish  less,  than  others;  in  most  cases  their 
stndents  would  not  be  admitted  to  renowned  schools  of  engineering. 

There  is  scarcely  a  difference  in  the  requirements  for  admission  between  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Cornell.  As  a  rule  the  technological  schools  require  no  knowledge  of 
ancient  languages,  except  the  Sheffield  School  in  Yale.  The  latter  is  the  only  engi- 
neering school  which  allows  students  to  enter  at  15  years  of  age;  the  majority  of 
schools  have  tixed  the  lower  limit  of  age  at  16  or  17.  A  regular  student  of  the  Shef- 
field School  can  enter  Cornell  only  as  a  special  student  (hospitant),  since  he  is  not 
considered  able  to  take  part  in  the  regular  instruction.  The  requirements  grouped 
in  the  accompanying  chart  are  collected  from  the  catalogues  of  48  engineering  schools; 
the  chart  will  be  more  instructive  than  an  extensive  description  would  be  (see  p.  669). 

The  chart  does  not  contain  those  branches  which  are  required  exceptionally-by  a 
few  schools  only.  For  instance,  higher  demands  in  French  and  German  are  made 
only  by  1  school  (Stevens  Institute);  bookkeeping  is  required  in  1  school  (Colum- 
bia College) ;  rhetoric  in  5  schools.  The  summary  shows  that  nearly  all  schools 
require  English  and  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  American  history;  other  branches, 
especially  natural  sciences,  are  required  by  comparatively  few  schools.  Renowned 
institutions  like  Rensselaer  and  the  military  schools  require  nominally  very  little, 
and  many  another  school  of  little  distinction  requires  much.  Several  mining  engi- 
neering schools  not  contained  in  the  chart  do  not  even  require  English ;  one  only 
mathematics;  some  agricultural  schools,  not  inserted  in  the  chart,  require  nothing 
but  English. 

LENGTH   OF   COURSES. 

In  almost  all  engineering  schools  of  the  United  States  the  course  is  one  of  four 
years;  only  6  schools  have  one  of  three  years,  and  3  schools  one  of  five  years;  the 
latter  are  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  St.  Louis.  But  even  these  schools  graduate  their  students  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  except  that  of  St.  Louis. 

The  number  of  weeks  in  a  school  year  varies  between  thirty-two  and  forty;  the 
average  is  thirty-eight  weeks,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  four 
years.     Schools  with  shorter  courses  require  work  in  vacation. 

Many  schools  consider  a  four-years  course  too  short,  hence  arrange  for  post-grad- 
nate  courses  in  railroad  engineering,  technology  of  hygiene,  city  waterworks,  and 
architecture.  The  6  schools  that  have  a  three-years  course  each  may  be  considered 
exceptions.  They  give  either  no  laboratory  instruction,  like  the  Sheffield  School  in 
Yale,  or  require  a  longer  preparation,  like  the  Thayer  School ;  or  try  to  equalize  the 
difference  by  a  better  utilization  of  the  time  devoted  to  exercises.    The  control  of 
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attendance  is  regular  and  strict.  Although  the  majority  of  catalogues  contain  this 
passage:  "The  students  are  treated  as  men,  not  as  t)oy8,**  the  term  **  boys^'  is  gen- 
erally U8e<l  for  students. 

A  comparison  of  the  variims  programmo^siiovs'  that  one  lecture  or  recitation  hour 
is  considered  eq^nal  to  three  hours  in  the  wox&s&op^  two  and  iv  half  hours  m  the 
laboratory,  and  two  hour*  derot^dl  to  drawing.  According  to  this  cstiraots,  the 
average  length  of  iustruatiou  is  only  fifteen  to.  twenty  hours  per  week.  Five  schools 
demand  twenty  to  twonty-fitve  hours,  four  schools- more  than  thirty  hours,  and  three 
schools  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  ^nrs  per  week..  The  ratio  of  Icoturcs,  work  in 
laboratory,  drawing,  aud:  s&opwork  to  the  entire  instrnction  is  as  follows :  55  per 
cent  lectures,  35  per  cent  laboratory,  10  per  aent  drawittg;  and  shopwork.  The  first 
nnmbcr  increases  to  70  per  cent  in.  en^pinoering  schools  which  are  not  well  provided 
with  shops  and  laboratories.  The  l!iwjg;th  of  the  course  and  the  dirision  of  time  for 
lectures,  laboratory^  antt  shopwork  prevailing:  m  aome  of  the  noted  schools  is  stated 
iu  the  foUowing  ehart:. 

Lfingjth.  of  cam-se  cmd  dboimoJL  qf  Utna, 
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39  I  7  :  63  28  9 
I    I       > 


ACA»EMIC    DICRKKS* 

All  Ameriean  eo^^tmioriiig  sehoofe  cuit£ur  npoa  thoic  stiulants  acadAmio  degrees 
aftur  tlio  completion  of  th«  oourse,  fallowing  in  this  the  example  of  the  oKl  nniversi- 
ties;  ()uite  unimportant  schools  dA  the  samo^  Tho  acatlemic  title  is  given  cither 
after  the  completion  of  the  ren^Ior  courso^  orii|)oa  a  dissertaliou  on  «»mo- technical 
problem,  or,  in  some  casos,  after  tdio  ooapletioii  of  ik  po»t-g£aditatD.  course  of  one 
year  in  special  branches. 

Acc<>rding  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  E(lue{U^ion,  theco  aro  28  dlfierent  aca- 
demic degrees  conferred  in  the  United  States ;  among  them  arc  8  in  science^  5  in  letters, 
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4  in.  pbiloAophy^  2*  iit  art,  2  in  theolog^^  3  ia  modicino,  and  2  in  laws.  The  degrees 
given  to  engineers  aie  contained  among  the  degr«ea  in  science.  Ab  early  as  188S, 
216  schools  conferred  about  1,600  degrees  in  science;  in  1893  about  200  engineering 
schools  alone  conferred  over  2,000  degrees  upon  engineers. 

The  lowest  degree,  B.  S.  (bachelor  of  science),  transferred  to  the  engineering 
branch  is  B.  M.  E.,  B.  C.  E.,  B.  E.  E. — that  is,  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  and  electric  engineering.  The  grade  M.  S.  (master  of  science), 
tramif erred  to  the  engineering  branches,  is  M.  E.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  and  hence  signifies 
simply  engineer  in  one  of  the  three  branches.  Aside  from  these  there  are  a  number 
of  subtitles,  such  as  topographical  engineer,  sanitary  engineer,  and  mining  engineer, 
and  finally  there  are  the  degrees  of  doctors  of  engineering,  science  doctors,  and  philo- 
sophical doctors.  The  latter  title  is  borne  by  many  distinguished  engineers,  althougji 
their  colleagues  express  astonishment  over  the  fact. 

Degreea  are  not  considered  of  much  importance  in  America ;  they  are  too  numer- 
ous, and  have  fallen  into  discredit  because  they  were  conferred  by  schools  of  no 
standing.  Vanity  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Unbiased  observers  will  not  consider 
the  imitation  of  the  ancient  title  of  master  of  science  a  very  happy  one.  Welling- 
ton says  that  conferring  snch  a  degree  is  telling  a  lie,  and  the  lie  is  not  made  more 
respectable  because  it  is  told  on  parchment  and  signed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school. 

The  practical  importance  of  academic  degrees  in  America  is  small,  especially  for 
engineers.  They  have  no  observable  influence  upon  the  schools  that  grant  them. 
It  is  different  with  the  old  universities,  which  are  influenced  very  much  by  the  study 
for  academic  degrees  and  the  examinations  they  require.  The  injurious  results  of 
studying  for  degrees  shown  in  the  publication  of  "Matriculation  guides,"  "  Keys  to 
the  classics,"  "History  made  easy,"  "Examination  Latin  grammar,"  and  various 
"  Extracts,"  begin  to  play  an  important  r6Ie  in  higher  education. 

With  reference  to  the  profession  of  engineering  it  may  be  stated  that  the  academic 
degrees  have  nowhere  had  the  only  favorable  result  which  academic  degrees  can 
have,  namely,  the  elevation  of  the  profession.  This  result  is  not  possil)Ie,  owing  to 
the  arbitrary  way  in  which  they  are  conferred.  The  instruction  in  engineering 
schools  has  remained  free  from  the  injurious  influence  resulting  from  working  for 
examinations  and  degrees,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

€OST  OF   TWK  r?rSTRUCTION.. 

A  good  technological  education  is  very  expensive,  since  it  can  only  be  given  by 
experienced  engine<9rs^  who  demand  high  salaries;  it  requires  also  very  elaborate 
apparatna  and  cousiderabia  current  expenses*  The  fact  that  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion axe  expensive  is  the  cause  of  ao  many  engineering  schools  in  America  being 
insufficiently  equipped  and  unable  toc  aacomplish  what  they  promise.  This  is  particu- 
lody  trn/D  of  nnineroas  schools  of  recent  origin  in.  the  West.  Such  poorly  equipped 
achoolft  teach  tho  engineering  sciences  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  teach  literary 
blanches,  and  frequently  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  professor  teaches  mathe- 
matica  and  physics,  engineeriu^iE  sciences,  and  languages;  perhaps  also  manual 
trainings  In  such  schoola  they  teach  what  can  be  learne^l  from  books.  Why  not  the 
•BgittMriag  sciences!  Engaging  exp«rLQ&ced  talent  and  equipping  schools  with 
expensive  apparatiw  is  not  thought  necessary,  and  is  often  depreaated  by  the  repre- 
Mtttatives  of  the  clasaics. 
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If  we  take  the  equipment  of  Cornell  University  as  typical  of  a  modem  Americaa 
engineering  school,  it  requires,  exclusive  of  mining  engineering: 

For  library  and  drawing  models .' $19,000 

For  collections,  models,  etc 61, 000 

For  instruments 30, 000 

For  equipment  of  chemical  laboratory 17, 000 

For  equipment  of  physical  laboratory 43, 000 

For  equipment  of  experimental  station 18, 000 

For  steam-power  plant 31,000 

For  electrical  plant 5, 000 

For  workshop  equipment 19,000 

For  astronomical  apparatus 13, 000 

Total 256,000 

Annual  expenditure  for  technological  instruction 44, 500 

Annual  expenditure  for  apparatus 5, 000 

Total  annnal  cost 49, 500 

It  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  department  for  a  smaller  sum  than  that  without 
crippling  it.  Professors  who  understand  their  business  well  are  very  expensive  is 
America,  because  in  practical  life  a  good  and  sufficient  income  is  always  at  their 
disposal.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  American  schools  is  to  secure  and  hold  sack 
men,  and  the  difficulty  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  work  with  which  t&ea« 
men  are  burdened.  In  Sibley  College,  Director  Thurston  alone  has  to  conduct  the 
entire  instruction  in  the  senior  class,  and  this  is,  considering  the  American  mode  of 
teaching  and  the  expensive  laboratory  work,  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

As»a  rule,  the  teachers  have  a  fixed  salary,  but  they  are  also  dependent  upon  their 
share  of  the  tuition  fees.  In  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  professon 
have  an  average  salary  of  $2,200,  the  assistant  professors  $1,600,  and  tutors  $900. 

The  managers  of  universities  do  not  like  to  pay  a  professor  of  the  engineering 
sciences  any  more  than  they  pay  to  other  professors;  the  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  chairs  have  been  filled  with  young  graduates  and  that  the  number  of  tutors  or 
assistants  without  experience  is  exceedingly  high  in  comparison  to  that  of  th* 
regular  professors,  a  fact  which  is  certainly  not  advantageous  to  the  school.  Of 
late  the  example  of  medical  schools  has  been  imitated;  it  is  that  of  inducing  dia> 
tinguished  specialists  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  lecturing.  In  large  cities 
the  professors  of  engineering  sciences  are  already,  as  a  rule,  engineers  who  are  active 
outside  of  the  school  in  practical  pursuits.  This  is  advantageous  to  both  partiei^ 
provided  sufficient  time  is  given  for  the  instruction.  The  school  makes  serviceable 
the  practical  experience  of  the  professor,  and  the  professor  remains  abreast  with  the 
times  and  is  enabled  to  test  his  theories  in  practical  problems.  The  students  gaia 
more  confidence  in  their  teachers,  and  follow  their  instruction  with  greater  interesL 

The  enormous  expenditures  in  conducting  engineering  schools  require  either  a 
very  large  number  of  students  or  large  funds.  Most  schools  depend  upon  fees,  evee 
each  schools  as  those  at  Troy  and  Boston.  They  charge  fees  as  high  as  $200  per  yeec 
Others  charge  fees  despite  sufficient  funds,  like  Cornell  University;  but  in  this  caee 
it  is  done  to  limit  the  number  of  students.  The  technological  department  of  the 
university  (Sibley  College)  charges  $150,  while  the  classical  department  is  satisfied 
with  a  fee  of  $75.  The  Columbia  College  of  Mines  in  New  York  also,  though  in  poe- 
session  of  very  large  means,  demands  a  fee  of  $200,  the  migority  of  engineering 
schools  $150  to  $200.  However,  in  some  of  the  best  schools  instruction  is 
free.  Most  of  the  schools  mentioned  before  (see  list)  can  not  8upi>ortJ 
everj'  student  costs  between  $400  and  $500  more  than  he  pays,  if  i 
not  go  beyond  50  to  70  students.  In  these  cases  the  generous  pul 
before  furnishes  the  means  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
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The  fees  are  very  low  in  all  State  universities^  being  between  $10  and  $50.  To 
Lehigh  attendance  was  entirely  free  of  cost  up  to  the  year  1891 ;  it  is  also  ft'ee  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  in  Palo  Alto,  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  in  the  universities  of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Cincinnati,  Nebraska, 
and  Alabama,  in  the  Mining  School  of  Colorado,  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
in  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  in  the  State  College  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  But  instruction  is  free  in  the  first  three  and  the  last 
three  mentioned  only  for  native  or  naturalized  citizens  of  the  respective  States. 

The  personal  expenditures  of  a  student,  aside  from  tuition  fees,  books  and,  instruc- 
tion, vary  considerably.  They  are  between  $200  and  $700  per  annum.  In  schools 
not  situated  in  large  cities  the  average  expenditure  for  maintenance  is  about  $200  to 
$300.  The  following  table  will  show  a  comparative  summary  of  the  costs  of 
several  of  the  larger  schools : 

Fee»  and  personal  expenditures. 


No. 


School. 


Renssetoer  Polyteohniclnstitate 

Harvard  Univenity 

Yale  University 

University  of  Michigan  (member  of  State,  $25 ;  matricola- 

tion,  $25+$10) 

Columbia  College 

Maasachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cornell  (many  soholarshiiw) 

Waahlneton  University 

Stevens  Institute  (for  students  not  living  in  New  Jersey,  $75 

more) 

Swaithmoae  ($100  loss  for  children  of  Quakers) 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  California 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  niinois 

Princeton  University 

University  of  Nebraska.... 


Diploma 
Annual    ana  grad' 
fees.         uatlon 
I     fees. 


$200.00 
150.00 
155.00 

35.00 
205.00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 

150.00 
200.00 
40.00 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
120.00 
Free. 


$8.00 


10.00 


10.00 
25.00 


5.00 
5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


12.00 
5.00 


Maintenanoa 
(estimated). 


$300  to  $500 
139  to  43t 
160  to   640 

300 
260to  400 
240  to  320 
200to  32S 
215  to   8J0 

250to   450 

180  to  200 
150  to  250 
150 
187  to  227 
171  to  506 
150  to  450 


Times  have  changed  greatly  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  American  engineer- 
ing sohools.  In  1840  the  tuition  fee  in  the  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy  was  $1.50  for 
a  course  of  three  weeks,  and  $1.50  per  week  for  board  in  the  school;  no  further 
expenses  for  the  use  of  laboratories  were  demanded.  In  Harvard  University  the 
entire  annual  expenditures  of  a  student,  previous  to  1848,  amounted  to  $100;  at 
present  they  amount  to  $5(X)  to  $600.  The  university  itself  states  the  minimum  to 
be  $372,  the  average  to  be  $470  to  $620.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
in  Harvard  University  are  unusually  favorable,  and  its  institutions  are  imitated  in 
many  other  schools  of  science. 

The  students  of  Harvard  University  find  in  Memorial  Hall  board  and  lodging, 
with  three  meals  a  day,  for  $4.25  per  week;  the  Foxcroft  Club  charges  between  $2.50 
and  $3.50.  In  Memorial  Hall  the  meals  are  taken  in  common.  This  hall  has  been 
founded  by  a  bequest,  and  contains  a  large  assembly  hall,  a  hall  of  entertainment^ 
which  as  a  rule  serves  as  a  dining  hall  for  from  1,200  to  1,400  students.  However, 
there  is  no  compulsion  for  students  to  take  part  in  the  public  meals.  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  found  in  all  the  large  universities  in  America,  and  dwelling  rooms  are 
usually  connected  with  them.  The  prices  differ  according  to  location.  For  wealthy 
■tudenta  special  dwellings  and  buildings  may  be  had,  and  at  the  great  dinner  table 
of  Harvard  there  is,  curiously  enough,  a  special  part  set  ofif  for  such  students. 

The  salaries  of  university  professors  are  much  better  than  they  are  in  England, 
where  a  few  professors  draw  princely  salaries,  but  where  the  majority  are  paid 
poorly.  For  instance,  the  professor  of  English  literature  in  University  College  in 
London  has  a  salary  of  $265.    Generally  speaking,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
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English  universities  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  American.  The  State  is  very 
economical  with  its  subsidies,  and  follows  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  former 
chancellor  of  exchequer,  Mr.  Goshen:  ''Nothing  for  bread  and  hotter,  only  for 
sciences  that  can  not  support  themselves."  The  annual  subsidy  paid  by  the  State  to 
the  large  University  College  amounts  to  only  $8>500. 

The  benefactions  of  private  citizens,  with  which  the  American  schools  are  so 
liberally  endowed,  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  Enj^land.  A  collectioa  had  to  be 
taken  for  the  newly  opened  electrical  laboratory  of  the  University  College  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  raise  the  required  $2,500.  Industry  in  England  also  shows  less 
interest  for  the  technologieal  schools  than  in  America;  and  it  is  ccmaideied  qait« 
a  proof  of  liberality  when  the  managers  of  a  machine  factory  give  a  diseonnt  of 
30  i>er  cent  for  machines  and  instruments  used  for  school  purposes. 

[Note. — Tho  author  hero  inserts  notes  concerning  the  most  essential  faeta  witk 
reference  to  English  engiueeriiig  schools.] 

GENERAL  REVIEW   OF   AMERICAN  ENGINEERING   SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  largo  number  and  varied  character  of  American  poly- 
technical  schools,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  a  description  of  their  organization  and 
management  wholly  without  criticism  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  meaaure  complete. 
The  one  thing  possible  has  been  done  in  the  foregoing;  that  is,  in  a  description  of  a 
number  of  selected  schools  the  essential  features  that  characterize  the  instmction 
and  fundamental  conception  of  the  objects  of  technological  instruction  have  been 
sketched. 

[Note. — As  has  been  stated,  this  portion  of  the  report  has  been  omitted  in  the 
translation.] 

To  complete  the  picture  a  few  general  comparative  remarks  may  seem  desirable. 
Regarding  the  education  of  engineers  in  earlier  years  the  following  remarks  may  be 
added. 

The  military  schools  do  not  serve  the  profession  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing any  longer.  The  times  in  which  mainly  knowledge  of  mathematicf^  geometry, 
and  geodesy  were  considered  sufficient  for  the  profession  of  engineers  have  passed, 
and  to-day  there  is  no  engineering  school  which  does  not  seek  its  main  work  in 
extensive  professional  instruction. 

Nevertheless,  the  military  schools,  with  the  peculiar  education  and  rather  limited 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  they  offer,  are 
of  great  importance.  We  ^d  the  proof  of  this  in  the  great  number  of  distinguished 
civil  engineers  who  have  graduated  from  such  schools.  Thia  holds  good  not  only 
for  America,  but  for  other  countries.  With  us  the  course  of  education  of  a  Werner- 
Siemens  may  induce  us  to  deep  reflection. 

In  face  of  the  present  enormous  development  in  exact  knowledge  of  ecientifie  and 
technical  details,  tho  actual  result  of  the  study  is  dependent  now  as  formerly  upon 
simple,  natural  conception,  clearness,  and  thoroughness,  but  not  upon  the  extent  of 
knowledge.  Military  schools  in  thia  respect  offer  many  advantages.  The  moat  dis- 
tinguished technological  school  of  France  also  is  a  military  institution.  If  a  nega- 
tive advantage  of  these  schools  is  the  prevention  of  knowing  and  learning  too  many 
things,  then  the  strict  formation  of  character,  tho  reliability  and  independeneo 
gained,  must  be  a  positive  advantage  that  can  not  be  gauged  too  high.  Alaa,  many 
a  modem  school  esteems  that  advantage  too  little. 

The  preparation  of  engineers  as  private  students  of  practical  civil  engineen 
deserves  the  same  consideration.  This  mode  of  education  has  become  rare;  we  still 
find  it  only  in  England;  but  an  education  obtained  in  this  way  is  very  valuable^ 
and  always  more  profitable  and  animated  than  if  it  had  been  obtained  through 
books  and  in  schools.  The  reason  has  been  mentioned  before ;  such  students  do  not 
obtain  the  science  so  much  as  the  art  of  engineering,  and  this  chiefly  through  their 
own  reflection.    Another  reason  is  that  the  instruction  results  from  intercourse  with 
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a  distingaislied  experienced  engineer,  and  that,  with  exx)erience  in  actual  work,  a 
correct  conception,  practical  view,  independence,  and  a  feeling  of  respouBibility  ar« 
developed.  And  in  these,  all  extensive  school  education  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, we  find  the  essential  character  of  a  true  engineering  education  which 
facilitates  the  entrance  into  practical  life — the  step  which  is  often  so  abrupt  and 
disastrons  becomes  almost  unnoticeable. 

Keal  comprehension  and  an  animated  activity  does  not  begin  for  our  university 
students  until  they  have  emancipated  themselves  from  what  is  known  as  the  school 
tone,  have  forgotten  their  school  science,  and  have  placed  in  their  stead  fruitful 
BUggestions  of  creating  minds  and  independent  action.  The  intellectual  and  scientific 
education  of  the  present  schools  does  not  suffice;  this  is  everywhere  noticeable  in 
the  pitiable  condition  of  persons  who,  after  finishing  their  school  duties,  lack  guidance 
and  the  example  of  renowned  professional  men.  They  run  into  grooves  and  the 
world  of  productive  and  creative  activity  remains  closed  to  them.  In  America  inde- 
pendent action  is  valued  much  higher  than  with  us.  ^ 

It  may  be  remarked  hero  parenthetically  that  the  engineers  who  have  acted  as 
pioneers  and  smoothed  out  the  road  of  progress  are  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
in  America  and  England.  It  is  our  peculiarity  on  the  other  hand  to  treat  with  little 
esteem  the  works  of  predecessors  in  the  field  of  technology ;  to  view  with  indiff*er- 
cnce  those  men  upon  whose  shoulders  we  have  arisen  to  higher  altitudes.  The 
pioneer  engineers  in  Germany  are  almost  unknown  to  our  students,  and  to  the  great 
public  they  are  not  known  at  all.  In  America  and  England,  also  in  France,  their 
remembrance  is  kept  alive ;  it  penetrates  into  the  masses  of  the  people  and  is  utilized 
for  ideal  purposes  of  education.  Numerous  publications  glorify  and  extol  the  services 
these  men  have  rendered,  while  we  do  not  even  offer  to  the  younger  generation  a 
comprehensive  biography  of  such  men;  we  do  not  erect  literary  monuments  for 
them  that  may  be  compared  with  those  in  American  and  English  literature.  A  close 
connection  l^etween  the  historical  development  of  the  engineering  sciences  and  the 
education  of  engineers  is  lacking  with  us  altogether. 

The  older  American  universities  which  furnished  an  education  for  engineers  previ- 
ous to  1862  have  not  justitied  the  peculiar  object  of  such  an  education.  Harvard 
University  did  not,  as  stated  before,  clearly  understand  the  object  and  importance 
of  an  engineer's  education,  although  it  had  the  facilities.  Harvard  and  the  old  clas- 
sical Yale  University  have  undei-estimatod  their  engineering  departments  from  the 
very  beginning;  they  have  lowered  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  introduced 
into  the  course  of  study  beside  abstract  instruction  only  insignificant  professional 
instruction.  They  have  neglected  to  follow  up  the  progress  of  the  engineering 
sciences.  Hence  their  engineering  schools  have  remained  insignificant  up  to  late 
years.  Smaller  schools  have  far  surpassed  them,  and  of  late  these  old  universities 
liave  prepared  but  few  engineers. 

These  old  universities  meet  the  demands  so  little  that  the  actual  needs  of  life 
created  new  engineering  schools,  even  previous  to  the  land-grant  act.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Stevens  Institute  in  Hoboken  prove  this. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  laud-grant  act  in  1862  the  education  of  engineers  has  more 
and  more  withdrawn  from  the  universities  and  turned  to  the  independent  profes- 
sional schools,  which  at  present  offer  that  kind  of  education  almost  exclusively. 

The  first  consequeuce  of  the  land-grant  act,  an  act.  without  a  parallel,  was  a  rapid 
waste  of  the  gigantic  means  offered;  the  second  was  the  establishment  of  more  than 
200  schools,  which  are  chiefly  technological — a  few  of  them  are  agricultural  schools. 
Most  of  them  are  poorly  equipped  and  organized  without  much  reflection,  yet  many 
of  these  technological  schools  had  to  go  through  many  changes  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  still  in  the  process  of  development. 

It  must  be  noted  that  most  of  the  modern  schools,  which  are  undoubted  techno- 
logical schools,  and  have  accomplished  much  as  such,  were  founded  as  integral  parts 
of  onxYersities. 
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Church  inflnence  has  played  an  inferior  r61e  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools, 
while  ib  the  establishment  of  older  universities  it  made  itself  felt  occasionally.  As 
late  as  1870  some  cases  occurred  in  which  denominational  influence  decided  the  selec- 
tion of  professors.  It  is  alleged  that  such  influence  is  still  active  in  Yale  University; 
a  similar  case  is  that  of  the  newly  founded  Chicago  University,  where  church  inter- 
ests (Baptist)  play  a  leading  part.i  Generally  speaking,  church  influence  in  the 
schools  of  America  is  insignificant  at  the  present  time,  and  for  renowned  engineer- 
ing schools  it  does  not  exist.  Many  of  the  recently  established  schools  expressly 
exclude  denominational  teaching  and  influence. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  since  the  English  universities  that  have  served  the 
American  as  examples  show  an  endless  chain  of  ecclesiastical  inflnence.  The  dis- 
putes in  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  well  known ;  the  establishment  of  the  free  Uni- 
versity of  London  was  answered  by  the  establishment  of  the  High  Church  King's 
College  in  London,  and  that  the  great  University  of  London  now  only  exists  as  an 
examining  body  and  has  sunk  to  the  common  level  of  a  college  is  again  attributable 
to  church  influence. 

At  present  America  shows  a  strong  movement  for  reform  which  aims  at  uniting  all 
the  engineering  schools  with  the  universities,  in  order  thereby  to  increase  the  means, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  instruction,  and  to  connect  with  it  shop  and  laboratory 
work,  which  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  American  engineering  education. 
After  the  example  of  other  universities,  these  engineering  schools  are  to  be  made  of 
equal  value  with  the  schools  for  intellectual  education  or  general  culture  and  other 
branches  of  university  education.  But  at  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to 
establish  preparatory  schools  for  technological  study,  which,  besides  intellectual 
education,  offer  instruction  for  practical  life  and  physical  culture. 

Features  peculiar  to  all  engineering  schools  are  extensive  practical  training,  famil- 
iarity with  practical  views,  and  the  development  of  the  sense  for  investigation  and 
observation  by  means  of  independent  exercises  in  laboratories  and  workshops.  This 
kind  of  instruction  is  carried  through  on  a  large  scale  in  the  modem  technological 
schools  of  America,  and  has  had  a  success  which  gives  us  occasion  to  reflect. 

In  England  attempts  have  been  made  to  reorganize  technological  education  in  the 
direction  intimated,  but  with  the  extremely  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  English 
technological  schools  scarcely  noticeable  results  have  been  achieved.  Only  in 
electro-technology  have  England  and  Germany  developed  an  instruction  which 
resembles  that  of  the  American. 

Instruction  proper,  or  at  least  the  result  of  instruction  outside  of  the  laboratories — 
that  is  to  say,  the  strictly  scientific  and  intellectual  education  in  American  techno- 
logical schools — does  not  exceed  the  average  of  a  secondary  industrial  school  in 
Austria,  or  the  former  Prussian  schools  of  a  similar  kind.  The  education  of  stu- 
dents in  construction  is  essentially  lower.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  actually  little 
more  than  in  name.  Upon  development  of  those  faculties  which  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  work  of  construction  very  insufiicient  attention  is  betowed;  hence 
this  side  of  the  American  technological  education  is  correspondingly  weak. 

In  America  no  uniform  organization  of  the  course  and  method  of  instruotioii 
exists.  The  schools  are  entirely  independent,  and  possess  in  some  cases  very  excel- 
lent, but  in  small  schools  very  poor  equipment;  iu  many  cases  schools  are  dependent 
upon  their  limited  apparatus  and  the  opinions  of  the  students.  The  consequence  is 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  kinds  of  schools  representing  an  extended  scale  of  valoe. 

The  principles  of  instruction  mentioned  before  are,  however,  followed  by  all 
engineering  schools  only  so  far  as  their  equipment  and  facilities  offer  no  obstacles. 

>  This  UDivernity,  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  has  been  fonnded  by  privat«  means,  and  is  under  ths 
control  of  the  J^nptists.  It  is  Intended  to  make  this  university  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  land,  for 
which  reason  munificent  sums  have  been  placed  at  its  disposal;  one  of  tho  founders,  the  New  York 
millionaire,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  aloue  gave  it  the  sum  of  $4,500,000.  At  present  the  university  hM 
faculties  of  art,  literature,  and  Bciences ;  but  the  establishment  of  a  superior  technological  depart- 
ment is  planned. 
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American  schools  of  every  kind  lack  the  stimnlus  of  valnable  privileges  such  as  we 
find  in  Germany,  and  only  few  professions  are  dependent  upon  a  strictly  prescribed 
course  of  study. 

In  America  the  conviction  is  general  that  a  complete  education  is  not  so  much 
gained  by  instruction  as  by  experience,  and  for  the  ** school  6f  experience"  thia 
American  instruction,  despite  its  great  breaks  and  gaps  in  science  and  despite  its 
deficiencies,  furnishes  more  talented  stndenta  than  our  schools,  because  American 
instruction  (at  least  in  the  best  schools)  avoids  the  rock  of  overloading  the  brain 
with  too  many  things,  and  creating  superficiality.  The  main  objects  lie  in  the 
development  of  sense  of  observation,  in  simple  and  thorough  conception,  and  in 
free  development  of  natural  talents.  And  again,  the  American  schools  are  always 
inclined  to  do  justice  to  changed  conditions  and  new  needs,  and  in  late  years  they 
follow  quickly  the  practical  spirit  of  the  nation. 

If  the  American  school  instruction  were  animated  by  better  scientific  spirit,  and 
if  in  place  of  drawing,  construction  were  taught  in  conformity  with  higher  demands, 
it  would,  through  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  be  far  superior  to  our  one-sided 
intellectual  and  theoretic  education,  which  seems  to  extend  over  too  great  an  area. 

Indulging  in  such  comparisons,  we  must  consider  that  the  result  of  instruction  in 
America  is  frequently  prejudiced  by  the  conditions  of  life  without,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  present  schools  to  change.  Their  most  formidable  enemy  is  the 
tendency  toward  pecuniary  gain;  most  young  people  rush  out  into  the  world  to  make 
money.  This  tendency  injures  the  value  of  instruction  as  much  as  the  diametrical 
opposite,  timidity,  injures  the  value  of  instruction  as  a  factor  of  national  welfare. 
Artificially  developed  timidity  in  practical  pursuits  and  unlimited  conceit  in  scien- 
tific methods  are  both  consequences  of  learning  too  many  things  without  reference 
to  the  demands  of  the  actual  world.  These  are  our  obstacles,  while  the  tendency 
to  gain  money  is  the  obstacle  in  America. 

Even  in  American  secondary  schools  we  find  a  great  eagerness  for  independent 
livelihood.  There  is  a  great  pressure  for  admission^  but  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  students  really  pursue  earnest  study ;  the  other  and  greater  part  are  satisfied  to 
be  able  to  say  ^'I  entered  college,"  and  then  they  leave  to  follow  practical  pursuits. 
Universities  and  professional  schools  are  attended  by  many  students  only  to  the 
point  where  a  chance  invites  for  pecuniary  gain.  This  is  a  serious  obstacle  for  the 
scientific  development  of  higher  education,  an  obstacle  which  can  not  be  overcome 
even  by  exalted  aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  and  teachers,  with  model 
equipment  for  the  pursuit  of  science  at  their  disposal. 

lu  America  it  is  very  essential  to  observe  the  extraordinary  variety  and  inequality 
of  preparation  offered  in  schools  designed  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  engineering. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  this  report  to  characterize  the  secondary  schools ;  all  I  feel 
called  upon  to  mention  is  that  which  refers  directly  to  the  education  of  engineers. 

America  possesses  secondary  schools  (colleges  and  high  schools)  similar  to  ours; 
but  they  make  extensive  concessions  to  the  practical  bent  of  the  nation  and  the 
times.  They  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  university  as  well  as  for  practical  pursuits; 
many  of  them  promote  in  their  so-called  classical  divisions  the  ancient  languages  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  besides,  in  their  English  division,  the  modern  languages. 
This  latter  division  and  independent  schools  similarly  organized  are  essentially  the 
normal  preparatory  schools  for  technological  education.  However,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction. 

Furthermore,  many  universities  have  a  special  department  in  which,  by  means  of 
instruction  in  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  a  preparation  for  an  engineer's 
education  is  offered.  Uniform  organization  is  not  found  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education.  The  secondary  schools  of  one  State  vary  greatly ;  only  the  schools  of  the 
school  district  exhibit  a  certain  uniformity;  the  consequence  is  that  many 
r  eompati*"-  ■»"  l"st,  and  even  the  totality  of  the  preparation  is  difficult 
w  words. 
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Tho  secondary  scliools  in  America,  gauged  by  their  courses  of  instraction  and  vfiih. 
our  standard  of  measurenient,  offer  a  much  lower  preparation  than  oars.  The  lin- 
guistic branches  are  confined  to  English  and  the  bare  elements  of  foreign  languages; 
tho  mathematical  preparation  does  not  go  beyond  quadratic  equations,  plane  geom- 
etry, and  the  elements  of  trigonometry.  But  tho  students  bring  to  their  higher 
studies  on  an  average  a  clearer  concei>tion,  better  imagination,  and  much  more  joy 
in  creative  work  and  iudexiendeuco  than  with  us.  This  is  owing  to  natural  talent, 
rational  education,  and  less  overburdening  in  pursuit  of  a  one-sided,  dry,  linguistic 
study.  They  arc  not  drilled  much,  nor  aro  they  spoiled  by  tho  quantity  or  the 
variety  of  study;  they  have  open  eyes,  are  accustomed  to  independent  observation, 
and  for  the  little  they  have  learned  they  possess  a  very  good  comprehension.  In 
tho  secondary  schools  much  care  is  taken  in  physical  training  and  out-door  sports, 
which  form  a  great  treasure  of  valuable  recollections  in  afterlife.  For  our  com- 
parison tho  one  circumstance  is  of  importance,  that  the  students  leave  the  secondary 
institution  at  the  ago  of  16  or  17,  iu  order  to  enter  tho  engineering  school,  hence  they 
bring  to  them  two  years  of  preparatory  study  less  than  our  graduates  of  gymnasia. 

Tho  gaps  in  scientific  preparation  caused  thereby,  as  well  as  the  entire  mode  of 
instruction,  according  to  our  standard,  are  very  large,  and  oblige  the  engineering 
schools  to  devote  one  or  two  years  to  preparatory  study  before  the  professional  study 
can  begin. 

Secondary  schools  without  Latin  are  by  far  in  the  majority,  and  they  are  tho  pre- 
paratory institutions  of  engineering  schools.  The  classical  schools  have  no  notice- 
able privileges.  Secondary  schools  without  Latin  prepare  not  only  for  tho  study  of 
engineering  but  for  every  study.  Such  an  education  in  America  lasts  from  4  to  6 
years.  Tho  students  enter  engineering  schools,  and  consequently  also  practical  life, 
at  a  comparatively  early  ago;  they  waste  no  time  upon  tho  grammar  of  several  lan- 
guages, and  utilize  their  time  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 
Tho  tendency  for  investigation  and  observation  is  fostered  in  secondary  schools  more 
than  with  us,  and  it  is  done  iu  well-equipped  laboratories.  The  enormous  economy 
in  this  practical  tendency  and  in  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  study  can  not  bo 
denied.  Tho  talents  developed  by  such  instruction,  the  faculty  of  representation, 
the  sense  of  observation,  and  the  tendency  for  investigation,  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated, and  can  never  bo  replaced  by  the  study  of  languages. 

Tho  American  secondary  schools  correspond  to  tho  requirements  of  a  natural  edu- 
cation, although  they  are,  with  reference  to  quantity  of  matter  studied,  below  our 
classical  gymnasia;  yet,  despite  the  fragmentary  instruction  preparatory  for  an  engi- 
neering education,  they  furnish  most  suitable  material,  since  the  natural  capacities 
of  the  students  aro  develoi)otl,  and  since  no  attempt  is  made  to  pump  more  into  the 
students  than  they  can  hold. 

The  number  of  American  secondary  schools  is  extraordinarily  large;  tho  State  of 
New  York  alone  possesses  no  less  than  520  preparatory  schools  ranking  with  our  gym- 
nasia and  Realschulen.  Tho  extraordinary  variety  they  exhibit  has  been  sketched 
in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Many  schools  have  sprung  into  existence  through  competition  and  not  in  obedi- 
ence to  organic  development.  Their  catalogues  are  often  models  of  business  adver- 
tisements; frequently  the  i)urpose  and  object  of  a  school  can  not  bo  recognized  by 
closely  studying  its  i)rogramme.  Naturally  tho  number  of  hybrid  institutions  is 
verj-  largo.  I  have  chosen  my  examples  from  schools  that  are  generally  considered 
good,  or  from  such  as  have  peculiar  features. 

Recently  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training  sch 
able  in  America.     Large  funds  are  expended  for  them,  ar 
influenced  by  the  principles  they  advocate.     Schools  of  i 
existing  iu  America  for  some  time,  but  without  organic  coi 

Bities  or  departments  of  engineering.     A  few  modern  sc 

equipped  and  organized,  have  given  by  their  success  a  migl 
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direction  to  the  preparatory  education  for  various  professions ;  whether  these  schools 
will  have  a  lasting  result  can  not  be  stated  as  yet,  but  because  they  illustrate  the 
peculiar  American  idea,  a  few  statements  concerning  them  may  seem  in  place. 

Manual  training  schools  are  much  more  than  their  name  siguifies.  The  train- 
ing in  manual  dexterity  is  only  one  and  in  fact  the  smaller  part  of  the  instruction 
they  offer.  It  is  only  a  means  for  other  purposes.  Such  schools  exist  in  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Cincinuati,  Cambridge,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, San  Francisco,  and  in  some  cities  of  the  South.  A  great  number  of  them  have 
been  established  recently  and  are  too  young  to  show  results  as  yet.  In  most  all  of 
these  schools  students  are  admitted  at  the  ago  of  12  to  14  years;  they  are  taught,  on 
an  average,  daily,  four  hours  in  general  branches,  two  hours  in  shopwork,  and  one 
hour  in  drawing.  Besides,  two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  military  exercises.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  those  schools  to  give^  simultaneously  and  coordinately  with  intel- 
lectual education,  a  systematically  progressive  training  In  practical  work  and  repre- 
sentation. The  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  even  in  the  workshop 
the  main  object  remaii^  intellectual  activity  and  this  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
reality.  The  systematic  course,  which  is  a  matter  of  self-evidenco  in  abstract  sci- 
ences, is  also  followed  in  all  practical  exercises;  that  is  to  say,  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
hands  is  not  taught  for  its  own  sake.  EspeciaUy  the  one  idea  is  prevalent,  that  man- 
ual dexterity  is  proof  of  a  certain  direction  of  intellectual  development,  and  if  com- 
bined with  knowledge  of  material,  forces,  and  tools  it  is  the  foundation  of  practical 
judgment. 

These  schools  aim  particularly  at  affording  the  students  an  easy  selection  of  a  pro- 
fession after  having  tested  their  personal  natural  capacity.  Ho  who  has  talent  for 
science  and  practical — that  is,  natural — comprehension  may  become  an  engineer; 
others  may  find  it  more  suitable  to  remain  true  to  mechanical  work,  and  still  others 
may  turn  to  abstract  studies.  But  always  the  one  principle  is  maintained  that 
intellectual,  moral,  and  practical  education  are  not  to  be  subordinate  but  simulta- 
neous and  coordinate.  The  latter  shall  assist  both  the  former,  for  it  is  claimed  that 
occupation  with  practical  things  and  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  and  scientific 
theoretical  education  can  not  oppose  one  another. 

A  liigh  moral  influence  is  claimed  for  systematic  practical  work,  and  in  this  prin- 
ciple lies  undoubtedly  the  common  sense  which  induces  the  HohenzoUems  to  have 
their  young  princes  taught  a  trade.  In  America  this  occupation  with  things  is 
much  more  extended  and  systematically  introduced  into  the  public  system  of  educa- 
tion. We  do  not  possess  a  similar  institution,  and  our  schoolmen  do  not  even  think 
of  the  possibility  that  education  of  intellect  and  judgment  can  be  obtained  in  any 
better  way  than  by  studying  the  ancient  languages,  or  that  practical  work  should 
find  room  in  the  daily  progranune  of  a  gymnasium.  In  America  this  idea  has  found 
no  appreciation  except  in  schools  where  the  old  English  models  were  copied.  All 
schools  that  sprung  up  upon  American  soil  and  are  conducted  in  the  American 
spirit  do  not  recognize  the  contrast  claimed  between  practical  work  and  science. 
In  order  to  characterize  this  new  kind  of  preparatory  schools  for  the  education  of 
engineers  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  examples: 

Manual  training  school  in  St,  Louis. — The  school  stands  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  University  of  that  city.    Its  motto  is  : 

"Hail  to  tbo  Bkillfnl,  cunning  hand! 
Hail  to  the  cultured  mind ! 
Contending  for  the  world's  command, 
Here  let  them  be  combined !" 

iMiittlogne  of  the  school  informs  the  parents  that  the  use  of  tools  is  taught 

teaching  trades  or  training  machinists,  but  that  equal  care  is 

Tna+hematics,  sciences,  practical  work,  and  drawing.    The 

)oly technical  schools,  for  practical  life,  and  every 

)line  of  intellect  and  hand.     Its  establishment 
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dates  back  to  1879.  The  instruction  began  in  1880  with  67  stadents;  at  present  the 
number  of  students  is  400.  The  difTerent  departments  are  those  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, applied  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  languages,  drawing,  and  shopwork. 

The  shops  consist  of  two  carpenter  and  Joiner  shops,  one  forging  and  welding 
shop,  and  one  machine  shop.  Besides  these  the  school  possesses  a  chemical  and  a 
physical  laboratory,  splendidly  equipped.  The  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the 
shops  fall  in  no  way  below  that  of  the  American  engineering  schools  and  universities. 
All  that  is  lacking  are  the  laboratories  for  special  scientific  machine  investigation^ 
and,  of  course,  the  specific  professional  laboratory  equipment  of  poly  technical 
schools.  The  instruction  lasts  from  9  until  half-past  3,  with  a  recess  of  thirty  min- 
utes; two  hours  are  assigned  to  shopwork,  but  this  is  continued  after  4  o^clock, 
voluntarily  and  very  frequently.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  working  in  wood ; 
the  second  to  forging,  welding,  and  molding;  the  third  to  tool  making  and  working 
in  iron.  It  must  be  added  here  that  the  Washington  University  has  two  other  pre- 
paratory schools,  the  Smith  Academy  and  the  public  high  school  of  St.  Louie, 
which  are  both  inferior  to  the  manual  training  school  in  their  results.' 

The  manual  training  echool  in  Cambridge,  near  Boiton,  was  established  in  1888  and 
opened  in  1892,  together  with  the  high  school.  The  school  owes  its  existence  to  a 
bequest  of  Mr.  Rindge,  who  donated  $75,000  and  land  of  equal  value ;  besides  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  government  $100,000  for  the  public  library,  and 
$200,000  for  the  new  city  hall. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  the  one  followed  in  St.  Louis.  For  the  purpose 
of  physical  training  extensive  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced. 
The  workshops  for  systematic  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron,  molding,  welding 
and  forging,  etc.,  are  splendidly  equipped.  The  school  is  a  model  institution  of  its 
kind.' 

Th^  manual  training  school  in  Chicago  was  established  in  1883  by  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago.  The  requirements  for  admission  are :  Age,  14  years,  and  an  exami- 
nation in  reading,  writing,  geography,  English,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  tuition  fees  are  between  $80  and  $120  per  year.  At  present  it  has 
15  professors  and  300  students.  Among  the  professors  there  are  1  for  drawing,  4  for 
shopwork,  the  others  for  general  branches  of  culture.  The  shops  are  particularly 
well  arranged ;  48  joiner  benches,  24  turning  lathes,  2  circular  saws,  1  band  saw,  1 
planing  machine,  2  grindstones,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  shops.  The  molding,  weld- 
ing, and  forging  shops  contain  2  molding  ovens  and  30  forges  with  accessories. 
The  machine  workshop  contains  17  lathes,  2  planing  machines,  2  borers,  and  24 
vises,  etc.  Steam  power  is  furnished  for  the  shops  by  a  Corliss  machine  of  50 
horse-power.' 

llie  fact  that  the  old  city  of  Boston  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  manual 
training  school  is  significant  of  the  importance  of  such  schools.  For  centuries  tliis 
city  followed  exclusively  our,  or  rather  the  English,  linguistic  system  of  education. 
In  Boston  the  first  Latin  school  was  established  in  1635;  the  English  high  school 
(first  school  without  Latin)  was  opened  in  1821;  in  our  day  technical  education 
claims  attention. 

The  valuable  part  of  technological  instruction  in  America,  laboratory  study,  cor- 
responds throughout  to  the  same  idea  which  the  manual  training  schools  endeavor 
to  express,  a  combination  of  intellectual  and  practical  education.  In  America  this 
mode  of  education  is  latterly  called  briefly  ''harmonious  development,"  an  expres- 
sion which,  as  is  well  known,  was  used  with  us  for  the  study  of  the  classics  and  as  a 
definition  of  the  humanistic  tendency. 

American  harmonious  education  appeals,  first  of  all,  to  the  perceptive  faculty  and 
to  the  judgment,  based  upon  facts,  and  seeks  the  aim  of  education  in  ''conducting 


'  The  author  inserts  the  course  of  study  of  this  school,  but  it  is  here  omitted. 
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the  child  into  natural  and  practical  life  according  to  the  nieasnre  of  his  natural 
capacities  in  correct  relation  to  his  natural  and  social  environments.'^  The  Ameri- 
cans speak  of  the  moral  advantages  of  manual  work  as  something  self-evident.  For 
this  harmonious  education  it  is  claimed  especially  that  it  offers  the  student  a  more 
abundant  selection  for  the  application  of  his  talents,  and  that  it  imbues  him  with 
self-confidence  and  self-esteem  by  means  of  visible  results  of  his  practical  work, 
thereby  creating  pleasure  and  confidence  in  further  pursuit  of  his  studies.  This 
kind  of  education  is  considered  an  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  because  manual 
labor  leads  to  investigation  and  observation,  to  the  application  of  judgment,  to  an 
accumulation  of  experiences,  and  to  independent  activity,  because  it  makes  the 
pupil  see  that  only  his  own  effort  and  reflection  can  lead  him  to  success. 

C<yncluHon. — The  foregoing  statements  and  descriptions  of  American  schools  can 
not  be  anything  else  than  the  description  and  characteristics  of  organization,  man- 
agement, and  school  appliances.  As  far  as  criticism  was  uttered  it  was  done  with 
the  intention  of  characterizing  more  briefly  and  more  distinctly  the  topic  of  discus- 
sion; extensive  description  was  thereby  made  unnecessary.  The  actual  results  of 
the  instruction  as  a  complicated  function  of  the  student's  natural  talent,  of  the  mode 
of  instruction  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  imbued,  as  well  as  of  things  depending 
upon  personal  relations,  have  been  excluded  from  this  report. 

It  can  hardly  be  prevented  that  the  bare  facts  stated  by  me  will  be  judged  incor- 
rectly; this  danger  could  be  avoided  only  by  a  critical  comparison  of  American 
instruction  with  ours.  However,  such  a  comparison  is  absolutely  impossible,  since 
the  institutions  hero  and  those  across  the  ocean  have  developed  historically  amidst 
very  different  e?onditions,  and  since  they  are  designed  to  meet  different  objects  and 
reflect  different  views.  It  would  be  useless  to  measure  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  by  our  standard  or  judge  them  by  our  results. 

Without,  therefore,  entering  into  a  criticism  of  our  own  school  system,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  into  this  report  a  general  statistical  comparison  of  a  few  Euro- 
pean and  American  schools — one  which  will  make  plain  to  the  eye  how  languages, 
natural  sciences,  the  mathematical  branches,  professional  study,  and  laboratory 
exercises  are  distributed  in  the  course  of  study.  I  am  confident  that  this  will  be 
more  instructive  than  an  extensive  description.  For  this  purpose  I  resort  to  a 
graphic  presentation,  which  is  very  much  shorter  and  more  comprehensive  than 
numerous  columns  of  figures  and  notes  would  be. 

In  the  diagrams  1,  2,  and  3,  the  courses  of  study  in  German  secondary  schools  are 
shown.  The  heading  of  each  shows  what  class  of  schools  is  meant.  The  whole 
length  of  a  bar  in  the  diagram  represents  the  total  instruction  measured  by  time; 
the  divisions  of  the  line  represent  the  portions  of  time  given  to  each  of  the  different 
branches^    The  figures  inserted  express  this  portion  in  per  cents  of  the  total  time. 

The  dark  spaces  on  the  left  hand  (a,  6,  c)  show  the  measure  of  time  devoted  to 
linguistics ;  a  means  ancient  languages ;  b,  modern  foreign  languages ;  c,  the  mother 
tongue,. including  logic  and  philosophic  introduction,  etc. 

The  spaces  marked  B  show  the  extent  of  the  instruction  in  mathematics ;  C,  in 
natural  sciences;  D,  in  the  other  branches,  history,  geography,  etc.,  while  the  spaces 
marked  E  show  the  proportion  of  time  in  exercises  in  drawing  and  similar  arts. 
Instruction  in  religion,  music,  and  gymnastics,  etc.,  is  left  out  of  consideration. 

From  these  diagrams  we  see  that  in  Austrian  and  German  gymnasia  the  great  bulk 
of  time  and  attention  ujfto  50  per  cent  of  the  total  instruction  is  devoted  to  the  dead 
languages.  The  Austrian  schools  devote  the  greatest  amount  of  time  to  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages,  yet  accomplish  less  than  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  because  their 
eourse  is  one  of  eight  instead  of  nine  years.  The  real  gymnasia  show  a  remarkable 
extension  of  instruction  in  modem  languages  (up  to  28.6  per  cent)  and  an  equal  share 
of  time  and  attention  for  the  entire  instruction  in  linguistics  with  that  of  the  gym- 
naeia  (up  to  55  per  cent). 

Comparing  these  with  the  preparatory  schools  in  America,  I  present  diagrams  5, 6, 
7, 8,  and  9.     I  chose  schools  from  Massachusetts  because  they  have,  since  time  imme- 
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morial,  been  influenced  by  classical  education,  and  are  still  so  influenced  more  than 
other  schools.  The  graphic  representation  offered  on  page  683  needs  nc  special  expla- 
nation and  must  speak  for  itself. 

Several  secondary  schools  of  America  which  bear  the  name  Latin  schools  neglect 
the  natural  sciences  (C)  almost  completely,  and  language  instruction  is  still  more 
extended  than  mi  our  gymnasia  (up  to  85  per  cent),  because  a  largo  amount  of  instruc> 
tiou  in  modern  languages  is  added  (see  diagrau.  5).  However  wo  must  consider  the 
fact  that  the  course  does  not  last  eight  or  nine  years,  as  in  Austria  and  Germany,  but 
only  six  years. 

1.  Gymnasium  in  Austria. 


2.  Gymnasium  in  Prussia. 
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Further  facts  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  diagrams  1  to  9,  namely,  the  small 
proportion  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  their  almost  total 
neglect  in  the  classical  schools  of  America.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  I 
insert  here  a  diagram  showing  the  distribution  of  branches  in  the  Austrian  secondary 
schools  without  Latin  (diagram  4).     Here  we  find  the  natural  sciences  treated  exten- 

4.  "  Realschule  "  in  Austria. 
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sively,  also  drawing  (spaces  £,  up  to  32  per  cent).  In  Prussian  schools  of  like  kind 
drawing  is  not  treated  as  well,  and  in  the  higher  institutions  for  engineering  it  Ib 
lacking  altogether. 

Diagrams  10, 11, 12,  and  13  represent  German  technological  schools,  namely,  No.  10 
in  Austria,  11  in  Prussia,  12  and  13  in  southern  Germany.  The  dark  colored  spaces, 
marked  a,  represent  the  branches  that  may  be  termed,  collectively,  theoretic  prepara- 
tory branches,  with  which  the  student  is  usually  equipped  already  when  he  enters 
these  poly  tech  nica ;  hence  these  studies  are  essentially  reviewed. 

The  spaces  marked  b  show  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  theoretical  branches 
that  prepare  for  the  real  professional  study.  Physics  have  been  given  partly  to  a 
and  partly  to  h. 

The  spaces  marked  c  represent  exclusive  professional  branches;  and  the  dotted 
portion  of  these  spaces  is  to  show  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  practical  exercises 
following  the  lectures.  The  spaces  marked  e  show  the  proportion  of  time  given  to 
special  professional  branches,  while  the  spaces  marked  d  represent  the  practical 
exercises  in  shops. 

A  comparison  shows  that  the  German  polytechnica  devote  much  time  to  the  review 
of  theoretical  preparatory  studies  (23  to  41  per  cent),  despite  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
paratory course  is  one  of  eight  or  nine  years  in  secondary  schools.  It  further  shows 
that  the  real  professional  instruction  consists  essentially  in  a  theoretic  training,  and 
that  the  practical  exercises,  which  in  America  play  so  great  a  r61e,  are  very  much 
neglected  in  German  schools.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  diagram  10  there  is  actually 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  time  during  the  third  school  year  given  over  to  practical  work 
in  geometry.  In  diagram  11  we  see  that  only  exercises  in  mechanical  technical  labo. 
ratories  are  prescribed,  amounting  to  a  proportion  of  5.6  per  cent  in  the  second 
school  year,  and  16.8  percent  practical  work  in  electro- technique  in  the  fourth  school 
year.  In  diagram  12  shopwork  is  not  represented  at  all,  simply  because  it  is  not  in 
the  course.  From  this  we  see  the  great  preponderance  of  theoretic  instruction  over 
practical.  Exercises  in  drawing  are  given  in  sufficient  proportion  only  in  diagrams 
10  aud  12  up  to  50  per  cent,  while  in  the  Prussian  school,  diagram  11,  they  recede  to 
21.1  per  cent.  Compare  the  dotted  part  of  spaces  marked  c  in  diagrams  10,  11, 
and  12. 

Diagram  13  exhibits  a  considerable  proportion  of  laboratory  exercises ;  see  black 
spaces  marked  d.  No  one  will  consider  this  proportion  of  practical  work  in  the 
study  of  electro-technology  superfluous,  yet  in  other  pursuits  it  is  not  considered 
BO  necessary. 
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11.  Technological  University  in  Prussia. 
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12.  Technological  University  in  South  Germany. 
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13.  Technological  University  in  South  Germany.     Electrotechnology. 
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14.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
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15.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 


16.  Sheffield  School,  Yale  University. 
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It  13  plainly  seen  that  the  instruction  in  Continental  Europe  is  defective,  in  that 
it  does  not  bestow  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the  practical  side  which  the 
American  technological  institutions  readily  give  to  it. 

In  diagram  14  (Cornell  University)  and  diagram  15  (the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology)  we  find  the  proportion  of  time  given  with  reference  to  machine-shop 
work.  In  these  diagrams  we  also  see  the  great  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory instruction,  marked  a  (up  to  70  per  cent),  because  the  secondary  schools 
have  only  a  short  course  of  four  to  six  years,  and  the  polytechnicum  has  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Above  all,  these  diagrams  show  a  very  small  proportion  of  oral 
theoretical  instruction  (marked  6),  and  a  very  extensive  laboratory  study  and  shop- 
work  (marked  /  and  d).  The  study  in  experimental  stations,  as  well  as  exercises 
in  practical  geometry,  are  marked  d  (up  to  26  per  cent>,  while  shopwork  is  marked 
/(up  to  32  per  cent).  Cornell  University  (diagram  14)  has  the  most  extensive  exer- 
cises of  this  kind. 

Lastly,  in  diagram  16,  a  course  is  sketched  which  we  find  in  the  classical  Yale 
University,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  technological  instruction.  Here  the  practical  exer- 
cises have  been  confined  to  mere  exercises  in  surveying  (marked  d)  in  the  first  year's 
study  (10.2  per  cent).  All  the  rest  of  the  course  consists  of  theoretic  instruction, 
and  the  real  professional  instruction  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  elementary 
theoretic  instruction. 

The  foregoing  graphic  representations  off'er  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  extraordi- 
nary variety  found  in  the  proportion  of  preparatory  and  real  professional  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  RUSSIA.^ 

By  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky, 
Delegate  from  the  ministry  of  public  iustmction  in  Russia  to  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

*  *  •  Educational  establishments  in  Russia  are  not  all  under  tbe  surreillanoe 
of  the  saine  ministry;  eleven  different  departments  have  schools,  colleges,  semina- 
ries, academies,  and  universities  under  their  direction.  This,  of  course,  may  appear 
to  many  as  an  impractical  state  of  things,  but  it  has  many  advantages,  the  most 
significant  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  types  of  educational 
establishments.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  different  types  of  girls'  schools,  at  least  the 
most  important  ones,  must  be  given  before  we  speak  of  higher  instruction. 

Three  different  departments  have  the  direction  of  educational  establishments  for 
women.  These  are  the  department  of  the  institutions  of  the  Empress  Marie,  the 
ecclesiastical  department,  and  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

I  scarcely  need  speak  of  the  first  one  here  in  Chicago.  Anybody  can  get  the  most 
complete  idea  of  it  in  visiting  the  department  of  liberal  arts  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  where  the  six  hundred  educational  and  charitable  establishments  of  the 
institutions  of  Empress  Marie  are  magnificently  represented  under  the  surveillance 
of  Mme.  Semcchkin.  The  most  important  educational  establishments  of  this  depart- 
ment are  the  so-called  institntes  or  seminaries  for  girls,  which  are  under  very  strict 
regulations.  The  boarding  pupils,  or  internats,  are  only  allowed  to  leave  in  the 
summer  months,  if  they  desire  to  return  to  their  parents.  The  education  given 
is  a  very  accomplished  one  in  so  far  as  preparing  the  girls  as  well  for  intellectual 
family  life  as  for  the  laborious  life  of  a  governess.  These  establishments  are  under 
the  special  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress.  Ladies  of  high  rank  sometimea 
are  called  to  direct  them,  and  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  State  are  members  of 
the  committee  of  trustees,  which  has  the  higher  supervision  of  all  the  institutes  of 
the  Empire. 

The  second  type  of  establishments  belonging  to  that  department  are  the  gymna- 
siums and  progymnasiums,  or  high  schools  for  girls.  They  are  of  interest  because 
special  higher  x>edagogic  classes  are  attached  to  some  of  them.  The  course  in  these 
classes  lasts  three  years,  and  its  object  is  to  prepare  the  young  ladies  for  a  teacher's 
career.  There  they  get  ac<^uainted  with  different  methods  of  teaching  and  of  trans- 
mitting to  others  the  knowledge  which  they  may  acquire  during  the  sevMi  years  of 
their  school  course.  The  third  year  is  entirely  devoted  to  practical  exercises,  where 
the  ladies,  assisted  by  professors,  give  lessons  to  the  pupils  of  the  progynmasium  in 
the  following  subjects:  Sacred  history,  Russian  language,  arithmetic^  geography, 
French  and  German  languages.  The  courses  are  divided  into  three  groups:  The 
group  of  Russian  language  and  literature,  the  group  of  foreign  languages  (French 
and  German),  and  the  group  of  mathematics.  Lessons  in  religion,  Russian,  old 
SlaTonic,  and  arithmetic  are  on  the  programme  of  each  of  the  three  groups.  Ladies 
-who  have  finished  these  courses  receive  a  diploma  of  graduate  teacher,  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  of  occupying  the  chairs  of  the  above-mentioaed  subjects  in  the 
ibnr  lower  classes  (and  of  foreign  languages  in  all  classes)  of  gymnasiums  and 
progymnasiums  for  girls. 

■Address  delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of  Education  in  Chicago  in  July,  1893,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Independent,  August  3, 1893,  pp.  6-7. 
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Among  the  establishments  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  we  must  mention  the 
diocesan  schools  for  girls.  These  establishments,  the  number  of  pupils  in  which 
amounted  last  year  to  13,000,  are  assigned  to  daughters  of  priests  and  clergy,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  rough  career  of  teachers  in  village  schools.  For  over  three 
years  I  had  the  opportunity  of  closely  observing  some  of  these  girls  at  their  workf 
and  I  must  say  we  can  not  have  enough  respect  and  admiration  for  the  really  apoe- 
tolic  mission  they  fulfill.  Buried  in  some  distant  village,  miles  away  f^om  raUroada, 
separated  from  her  family,  such  a  young  creature  undertakes  her  struggle  for  life, 
depending  upon  a  poor  and  illiterate  community  which  is  not  always  able  or  willing 
to  pay  her  the  ridiculously  small  salary  that  is  supposed  to  recompense  her  for  her 
work  and  for  her  life.  For  12  rubles  ($4)  a  month  she  has  to  provide  for  herself;  a 
peasant's  hut,  where  she  finds  lodgings  for  20  rubles  a  year,  becomes  her  home;  the 
peasant's  family,  her  only  social  resource,  if  there  is  no  priest  in  the  village  or  no 
landowner's  house  in  the  neighborhood;  the  rare  visits  of  the  educational  inspector 
or  of  some  other  member  of  the  district  school  committee,  and  the  annual  arrival 
in  the  spring  of  the  examination  commission,  are  the  only  events  that  break  the 
monotony  of  her  life  in  a  milieu  that  is  not.  hers,  and  where  she  has,  in  her  way,  a 
sort  of  rank  to  sustain ;  for  she  must  not  forget  that  she  is  not  a  peasant  woman ; 
she  has  to  dress  like  a  lady,  she  has  to  behave  herself  like  a  lady.  I  knew  one  of 
these  teachers  who  had  an  invalid  mother  to  support  and  a  little  brother  whom  she 
prepared  for  college.  Numbers  of  them  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  our  vast 
country.  Their  names  are  unknown.  They  are  not  represented  at  the  Fair,  and  will 
hardly  ever  be  represented  anywhere;  but  in  this  country,  where  an  ordinary  work- 
man in  some  distant  ranch  of  your  far  West  is  lodged  and  boarded  and  gets  $30  a 
month;  in  this  country,  where  intellectual  labor  is  recompensed  as  nowhere  else;  in 
this  country,  which  has  given  such  great  examples  of  pioneering  and  of  dissipating 
darkness ;  in  this  country,  ladies,  I  request  your  respect  and  your  love  for  these  your 
distant  sisters  who  have  no  other  joy  in  life  than  to  watch  the  glimpse  of  light  they 
gradually  transmit  to  the  minds  of  the  little  folks  whom  they  aim  to  teach. 

After  having  paid  our  tribute  to  these  two  important  departments  we  may  now 
pass  to  the^establishments  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  We  will  not  go 
into  details  regarding  secondary  education;  we  only  just  mention  that,  according  to 
the  report  for  1891,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  had  under  its  direction  342 
establishments  (gymnasiums  and  progymnasiums)  with  62,529  pupils  in  them,  and 
we  pass  on  to  the  special  subject  under  consideration. 

The  history  of  the  higher  educational  courses  for  women  is  rather  eventful,  and 
has  passed  through  various  phases.  The  question  first  arose  in  1869,  when  permia- 
Bion  was  given  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  to  organize  a  series  of  publio 
lectures  in  history,  philosophy,  and  science  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The 
course  had  no  settled  plan,  nor  were  any  preliminary  studies  required  from  the 
pupils.  In  the  year  1872  Mr.  Guerrier,  professor  in  the  University  of  Moscow,  opened 
his  college  of  higher  courses  for  girls,  where  special  attention  was  given  to  the  study 
of  universal  literature  and  Russian  history.  At  this  epoch  the  necessity  of  a  regular 
university  education  for  women  made  itself  felt  by  the  great  number  of  girls  who 
went  abroad  in  search  of  scientific  knowledge. 

An  imperial  ukase  of  the  year  1876  authorized  the  foundation  of  higher  couiftes 
on  various  subjects  for  wobien  at  difi'erent  universities  of  Russia;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  and  the  next  year  such  colleges  were  established  at  Kazan,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Kief.  They  were  divided  into  two  faculties,  the  historico-philological  and 
physico-mathematical.  The  colleges  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Kief  and  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Guerrier,  in  Moscow,  have  a  four-years  course  each ;  that  of  Kazan  a  two-yeaa 
course.  Besides  this,  special  classes  of  instruction  for  girls  have  been  attached  to 
the  third  Moscow  gymnasium,  with  a  four-years  course  of  natural  science  and  three 
years  in  mathematics.  All  these  establishments  were  regarded  as  private  institn- 
tions,  but  the  board  of  education  was  obliged  to  exert  general  control  over  these 

establishments  during  each  academic  year.    They  had  no  general  f^fk^^JS^f^  ^d 
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the  whole  organization  has  for  a  longtime  been  regarded  as  a  temporary  one.  Only 
in  1879  preliminary  work  in  preparing  a  general  regulation  for  the  girls'  higher  col- 
leges was  begun;  but  it  was  interrupted  by  the  resignation,  in  1880,  of  Count  Tolstoi 
from  his  post  of  minister  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  year  1884,  by  order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  a  committee  was  created,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  under  secretary  of  state,  Prince  Wolkonsky.  Its  object 
was  to  find  out  the  best  means  for  the  organization  of  superior  education  for  girls  in 
the  Empire.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  admission  of  new  students  to  the  courses 
was  forbidden,  and  it  remained  so  for  a  little  over  two  years.  In  June,  1889,  the 
results  elaborated  by  the  above-mentioned  commission  were  put  into  action,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  admission  to  the  courses  was  renewed. 

After  this  historical  sketch  let  us  consider  the  scientific  side  of  the  institution. 
The  course  lasts  four  years,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections :  The  historico-philo- 
logical  and  the  mathematical.  The  following  are  the  list-s  of  the  subjects  on  which 
lectures  are  held : 

(1)  In  the  historico-philological  section:  Religion,  psychology,  logic,  history  of 
philosophy,  Russian  language,  old  Slavonic,  history  of  Russian  literature,  ancient 
and  modern  theory  of  literary  forms,  Slavonic  idioms  and  literature,  universal 
literature  (this  includes  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  literatures  in  their 
connection  with  the  development  of  Russian  literature \  Russian  history,  history 
of  the  peoples  of  Slavonic  race,  ancient  history,  history  of  modern  times,  history 
of  arts,  Latin  language  and  literature. 

(2)  In  the  mathematical  section :  Religion,  general  course  of  mathematics,  analyt- 
ical geometry^  algebraical  analysis,  difi'erential  and  integral  calculus,  astronomy, 
physics,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  physical  geography,  and  analytical 
mechanics. 

The  extensiveness  of  these  programmes  does  not  prevent  serious  or  conscientious 
study.  The  pupils  obtain  very  complete  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  the  section 
they  select,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  solve  any 
special  question  in  its  smallest  details.  In  this  sense  the  higher  courses  include  in 
the  limits  of  their  programmes  that  principle  which  you  formulate  so  clearly  and  so 
aptly  when  you  say  that  ''  a  man  should  know  everything  of  something  and  some- 
thing of  everything." 

We  have  before  our  eyes  the  annual  reports  of  the  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
higher  course  for  women  for  the  last  three  years;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  com- 
municating to  you  some  details  illustrating  the  scientific  level  of  the  young  latlies' 
work.  In  the  year  1891  there  were  385  pupils  in  the  four  courses,  and  298  of  these 
were  in  the  historico-philological  and  87  in  the  mathematical  section.  This  prefer- 
ence for  history  and  literature  has  always  characterized  our  women,  although  in 
mathematics  we  find  quite  interesting  works  on  most  abstract  subjects.  Director 
Koolin  quotes  in  his  reports  such  themes  as  *'An  approximate  calculus  of  definite 
integrals,"  or  "Euler's  formula^  of  quadrations,*'  and  others.  In  1890  our  celebrated 
compatriot,  Mme.  Kovalevsky,^  who  was    professor  of  mathematics   at   the    Uui- 


*  Mme.  Sophie  Kovalevskj,  danghter  of  General  Kronkovsky  and  descendant  of  Mattaiaa  Corvin, 
wwi  bom  in  Moscow  in  1850.  After  her  marriage  with  Vladimir  Kovalevsky  8he  studied  at  Ileidel- 
berg  University,  and  in  1870  went  to  Berlin  University.  At  a  later  date  she  received  the  dejjree  of 
doctor  in  philo8ophy  from  Gottingen  University  for  a  mathematical  thesis  on  the  theory  of  equations. 
In  1883  Mme.  Kovalevsky  published  nn  esnay  on  the  refraction  of  light,  and  was  soon  after  called  by 
Prof.  Mittag-Leflfler,  of  Stockholm  University,  to  aid  him  as  docent  in  his  mathematical  professor- 
ship. Her  first  coarse  gave  her  a  ohair  at  the  university,  and  led  her  hearers  to  place  her  with 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  as  a  poet  among  mathematicians.  In  1886  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris 
propoeed.  for  the  Bordin  prize,  to  be  decideil  in  1888,  the  question,  **  Perfectionncr  en  an  point  impor- 
tant la  th^orie  du  monvement  d'un  cori>8  Bolide  "  (On  the  theory  of  movement  of  a  solid).  The  prize 
waa  awarded  unanimously  to  Mme.  Kovalevsky,  whose  profound  study  of  the  subject  placed  her  in 
rank  with  Euler  and  Lai;;rauge.  This  thesis,  with  others  relating  to  the  differentials  of  all  determi- 
nate fuDctions.  placed  her  in  the  front  rank  among  mathematicians,  and  she  was  f^ted  in  Paris.  Hel- 
singforM,  Chrintiani.i,  and  St.  Petersburg  by  the  most  learned  savuuts.  She  retumetl  to  Stockholm, 
when*  Hhc  dle<l  in  February,  1891.     (From  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Mfcy  15,  18W.) 
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rcrsity  of  Stockliolm,  bonorert  with  ber  presence  tbe  examination  of  the  pbrstco- 
mathoniatical  section,  and  Director  Koolin  mentions  with  satisfaction  tbe  good 
impressions  she  gathered  daring  ber  visit.  We  mast  note  here  that  t)ie  only  three 
ludics  who  lecture  in  this  establishment  ore  mathematicians.  These  are  Mme.  S^itf, 
who  directs  the  practical  exercises  in  mathematics;  Mme.  Serdobinsky  iu  ph^-sws, 
and  Mme.  Bogdanovsky,  graduate  doctor  of  the  Geneva  University,  in  chomistry. 

In  the  bistorico-pbilolo^^ical  section,  philosophical  questions  seem  to  have  mostly 
interested  the  young  women.  Professor  Vedensky  speaks  in  the  best  terms  of  such 
works  as  "  On  some  internal  sensations,  according  to  Beannis,^'  **  On  the  constitu- 
tion of  OUT  self-consciousness,  according  to  Taino  and  Strahoff,"  **  On  the  principles 
of  knowledge  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  Logic,"  "  On  tbe  atomic  theory  of  matt«v,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Strahoff,"  "  The  universe  as  a  whole,"  **On  tbe  immortality  of  the 
soul,  According  to  Plato,"  and  other  abstruse  subjects. 

National  history  has  been  much  studied,  and  very  mintite  investigations  have 
been  made  by  women  on  some  original  texts  of  ancient  Slavonic  clironicles.  Such 
works  as  **  The  fall  of  Novgorod  in  olden  Russian  chronicles"  and  **  The  conquest  of 
Kazan  in  1552  as  it  appears  from  annals  and  traditions,"  are  considered  by  I^ofeesor 
Platonoff  as  essaysof  quite  individual  and  independent  value. 

Several  women  are  well  acquainted  with  diflTerent  Slavonic  idioms  and  have  made 
valuable  translations  of  Servian  and  Bulgarian  popular  songs  into  Russian. 

I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  you  with  minute  details  concerning  tbe  Anandal  status 
of  the  establishment,  but  I  can  not  pass  the  question  by,  as  I  think  it  is  of  significaBt 
importance  iu  showing  how  much  public  opinion  is  favorably  disposed  toward  higher 
education  for  women.  The  St.  Petersburg  bigber  courses  are  supported  l»y  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  municipality;  this  sum  amounts  to  6,000  rubles  a  year,  whil« 
the  whole  maintenance  of  the  establishment,  according  to  tbe  director's  reports  cosU 
ten  times  as  much.  From  whence  come  these  fhndsf  Except  the  students'  fees  all 
the  rest  are  voluntary  donations  of  private  individnals.  We  can  hardly  give  an 
idea  of  their  extent  and  variety,  not  only  iu  large  amounts  of  money  (such  as  have 
been  given  by  Meadames  Sibiriacoff,  Shamiansky,  Vargounin,  and  others),  but  in 
active  help  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with  the  architect  who  erected  the  building  and 
rel'iiHcd  all  compensation.  During  the  two  transition  years,  when^ admission  to  the 
courses  was  refused,  most  of  the  professors  lectured  gratis;  the  two  doctors  attached 
to  the  establishment,  one  of  whom  is  a  lady,  never  wanted  to  accept  anything  for 
their  daily  attendance.  Professors,  writers,  and  scientiiic  societies  contributed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  library,  and  tbe  papers  have  always  published  gratis  all 
announcements  concerning  the  courses. 

Another  thing  that  characterizes  tbe  popularity  of  tbe  courses  is  the  fact  that 
students  come  from  such  distant  places  asTillisandBakf^,  intheCancasnn;  or  Tomsk, 
KmiMkeisk,  and  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  most  generous 
douur»  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  are  two  Siberian  ladies. 

NVe  must  now  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  tbe  higher  medical  courses  founded  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1872.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  here  in  America,  these 
courses  for  women  were  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  war  and  attached  to 
military  hospitals.  The  students  from  these  courses  were  of  great  help  during  *h« 
last  Turkish  war  in  1877,  where  they  showed  courage  and  utter  self-abnegation.  In 
times  of  peace  women  doctors  chiefly  practice  in  villages,  where  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals are  often  under  their  direction;  in  the  southeastern  provinces  their  help  is 
pTicelosH  among  the  Mohammedans,  because  of  the  strict  religious  laws  that  forbid 
women  having  any  medical  attendance  from  men.  Unfortunately,  these  course* 
wera  rbmed  in  1888,  chiefly  for  pecuniary  reasons;  but  at  the  same  time  other  med- 
Icftt  MMU'Hcs  attached  to  the  Nativity  Hospital  of  St.  Petersburg  were  reen forced  in 
0H\p\  (o  supply  this  lapse.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  their  cxisttncc  the  higbcT 
Mt0t)^><it  courses  sent  out  about  1,000  graduates;  the  first  Russian  women  dociOl* 
^-A^N  \lt»«dames  Souslofl'and  Koskevarofl'. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PAPEES  PREPARED  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  LIBRARY  CON- 
GRESS. 


LiBEAKY  Economy. 

The  president  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  in  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  preparing  a  volume  on  librswry  economy,  assigning  the  several 
portions  of  the  work  to  special  experts  with  the  purpose  of  having  the 
pai)cr8  thus  prepared  read  at  the  International  Library  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  summer  of  1893.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Dewey  explains  the  plan,  purpose,  and  execution  of  the  following 
paiKjrs  on  library  economy,  which  together  -constitute  a  unique  and 
valuable  treatise  on  the  geiteral  subject  of  the  management  of  libraries: 

TVhile  secretary  of  the  American  Library  Association  during  its  first  iiftecn  years, 
the  need  uf  a  manaal  of  library  economy  was  constantly  felt,  and  much  of  my  time 
was  given  to  correspondence  and  to  preparation  and  publication  of  matter  destined 
after  revision  to  form  chapters  of  such  a  manual.  When  elected  again  to  the  presi- 
dency for  the  World's  Fair  meeting,  I  undertook  with  the  approval  of  the  executive 
board  to  ntilize  the  unusual  opportunity  for  making  such  a  volume  by  cooperation. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  some  of  the  many  official  oirculurs  seut  out 
will  make  clear  the  plan : 

'*Thc  proceedings  of  tho  American  Library  Association  Columbian  meeting  will 
form  a  library  handbook  to  take  the  place  of  the  Centennial  library  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  has  long  been  out  of  print.  That  did 
much  good,  but  was  written  just  before  modern  library  activity  began.  Obviously 
a  much  better  book  can  now  be  written  by  well  organized  cooperation  among  lead- 
ing members  of  the  association.  The  historical  and  statistical  parts  will  bo  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  has  by  far  tho  best  facilities  for  this  work,  but 
it  is  our  province  to  contribute  the  library  economy. 

"I  hope  tho  experiment  of  this  systematic  programme  for  the  World's  Fair  meetiug 
win  be  so  successful  that  we  may  another  year  take  the  historical  side  and  make  a 
historical  handbook,  and  a  third  year  take  the  bibliographic  side,  putting  all  our 
strength  on  that.  This  will  give  the  profession  three  splendid  volumes.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  writers  for  this  year  should  avoid  going  into  historical  details  and 
make  their  papers  not  ordinary  essays  but  a  compact  and  useful  judicial  summing 
np  of  the  principles  of  library  economy." 

The  official  programme  of  the  ten  days'  meeting  at  Chicago  made  the  following 
statement: 

''plan  of  programme. 

'*Tl>e  programme  is  so  planned  as  to  make  the  printed  proceedings  a  handbook  of 
library  economy  setting  forth  the  points  of  goneral  agreement  attained  in  the  seven- 
teen years  since  organization  at  the  Centennial,  and  also  the  points  on  which  onr 
best  thinkers  still  differ. 
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''  Each  author  will  revise  bis  paper,  ntiliziDg  the  discussions,  so  that  as  finally 
printed  in  the  proceedings  it  will  represent  the  position  of  tbe  subject  at  the 
close  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  1893  meeting. 

"The  aim  is,  therefore,  to  present  a  judicial  digest  of  previous  articles,  papers, 
discussions,  and  specially  of  experience,  rather  than  to  contribute  new  materiaL 
The  substance  of  perhaps  100  or  more  contributions  scattered  through  library  serials 
and  proceedings,  general  periodical  literature,  reports,  bulletins,  etc.,  are  put  in  a 
single  short  paper,  in  two  parts;  the  first  stating  what  is  generally  accepted  by  welJ 
informed  librarians,  not  necessarily  what  the  author  thinks;  the  second  giving  tbe 
points  oil  that  subject  which  are  still  nnder  discussion  and  to  the  solution  of  which 
1  he  Columbian  meeting  ought  materially  to  contribute. 

"  While  the  papers  will  thus  be  very  condensed  they  are  not  to  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ings, but  will  be  furnished  in  advance  to  members;  and  the  time  at  the  meeting  will 
be  devoted  to  discussing  unsettled  points  which  will  be  presented  by  the  author  in  a 
five  minutes  summary.  It  is  thus  expected  to  get  from  a  single  daily  session  as  much 
practical  good  as  is  usually  obtained  from  the  three,  and  in  the  time  thus  gained  to 
more  than  double  the  great  practical  value  of  our  annual  meeting  by  thorough  study 
of  the  library  exhibit.'* 

After  the  meeting  the  following  were  among  the  instructions  sent  to  each  author 
concerning  final  revision  of  his  chapter: 

''The  abstract  printed  in  advance  in  the  Library  Journal,  the  full  paper  as  pre- 
pared before  the  meetings,  the  shorthand  reports  of  discussions,  with  any  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  specially  collected  for  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit,  shoula  be  used  in 
revising  or  rewriting  the  chapter  to  make  it  as  practically  valuable  as  possible  for 
reference. 

"As  general  editor  of  the  volume,  I  shall  state  the  plan  and  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion and  revision,  but  shall  not  claim  approval  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  published 
result,  as  the  new  constitution  forbids  promulgating  any  recommendations  in  library 
economy  by  the  A.  L.  A.  without  previous  approval  by  the  council.  Each  author  is 
therefore  alone  responsible  for  his  chapter.  You  are  not  restricted  to  what  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  meeting,  but  are  free  to  write  now  what  you  see  fit,  provided  the  rule 
laid  down  from  the  first  is  followed:  that  you  state  not  your  individual  preferences, 
but  the  points  of  agreement  and  difiference  among  competent  librarians  with  the  best 
statement  you  can  make  of  different  claims.  A  point  of  agreement  does  not  mean 
that  a  bare  majority  of  those  consulted  hold  this  opinion.  In  all  cases  where  data 
has  been  collected  the  number  of  votes  ought  to  be  noted,  at  least  in  brackets  or 
footnotes.  On  many  points  our  discussions  showed  us  to  be  practically  unanimous, 
but  wherever  a  respectable  minority  held  different  views  they  are  entitled  to  fair 
mention  in  these  chapters.  We  must  all  guard  against  assuming  the  position  of  an 
advocate  of  methods  we  personally  prefer,  rather  than  that  of  a  judge  of  all  those 
found  to  have  substantial  merits.  Each  author  might  be  described  as  a  World's 
Fair  judge  to  report  on  the  subject,  as  other  judges  report  on  exhibits.  We  must  not 
be  misled  by  mere  numbers  usitig  certain  methods,  for  fifty  librarians  may  be  using 
one  form  and  three  another  form  unknown  to  the  others,  but  which  the  entire  fifty- 
three  would  prefer. 

''After  a  statement  of  what  is  being  done  and  approved  by  competent  judges  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  each  author  add  his  personal  views  resulting  from  his  study, 
provided  he  puts  them  clearly  as  such." 

This  is  the  "plan  on  which  these  articles  have  been  prepared.  As  editor  I  have 
had  extended  correspondence  with  some  of  the  authors;  with  others  hardly  a  single 
note  has  been  exchanged.  In  some  cases  footnotes  have  been  added  to  supply  omis- 
sions, but  the  editor  has  not  undertaken  to  supplement  or  modify  the  papers  as 
revised. 

In  preparin?^  these  chapters  and  in  collecting  the  international  library  exhibit 

^"  by  1*110  AmtMJcan  Library  Association  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 

ol  Education,  many  thousand  circulars  were  sent  out.    The  retuniAy  ooateiah 
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ing  an  amount  of  valuable  technical  information  never  before  so  fully  or  carefully 
collected,  have  all  been  preserved,  classified,  bound,  aud  indexed,  and,  with  the 
library  exhibit  itself,  are  fully  available  to  all  interested  in  the  library  museum  of 
the  New  York  State  library  school  at  Albany. 

In  behalf  of  library  interests  the  world  over,  the  editor  wishes  to  thank  the 
authors  of  these  articles  for  the  important  service  they  have  rendered  to  librarian- 
ship. 

From  his  entrance  on  his  official  duties  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
shown  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  modern  library  aims  and  methods  which  has 
commanded  the  admiration  and  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  developing  to  its 
full  possibility  the  great  educational  agency  known  as  the  public  library  system. 
The  publication  of  these  chapters  where  they  may  reach  the  largest  number  and  do 
the  most  good  simply  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  official  acts  which  have  made 
his  administration  marked  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever  educationists  keep  informed 
as  to  the  work  of  government  departments. 

Melvil  Dewey. 

State  Library,  Alhtkny^  N,  Y,,  June  15 y  1895, 

Libraries  in  Eelation  to  Schools. 

Hannah  P.  James, 

Librarian  in  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Object  to  be  attained. — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  in  his  address  at  the  Fa- 
byan  house  conference  in  1890,  on  *'The  function  of  the  library  and  the 
school  in  education,''  said:  "The  school  gives  the  preliminary  prepara- 
tion for  education,  and  the  library  gives  the  means  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual completes  and  accomplishes  his  education."  These  few  words 
embody  the  sentiments  of  the  typical  modern  librarian,  and  his  chief 
aim  is  so  to  impress  them  on  the  instructors  of  youth  that  the  schools 
and  the  libraries  shall  work  together  for  one  and  the  same  purpose — 
the  true  education  of  man  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  close  of  his 
earthly  career. 

Hoiv  to  begixL — First,  enlist  the  interest  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  members  of  the  school  board  in  a  close  connection  between 
the  schools  and  the  library.  In  New  Jersey  all  libraries  organized 
under  the  law  of  1884  have  the  superintendent  as  an  ex-ofl&cio  member 
of  the  library  board.  In  other  places  the  superintendent  or  some  of 
the  principals  are  elected  as  members.  Minneapolis  has  both  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  president  of  the  university,  and  gains 
greatly  thereby  in  a  wise  and  intelligent  administration. 

Without -these  exceptional  advantages,  however,  much  depends  on 
enlisting  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  school  board;  for  while  the  most 
intelligent  teachers  rarely  need  more  than  the  opportunity  to  enter  into 
the  work,  others  have  to  be  won  over  and  encouraged  by  the  impelling 
influence  of  authority.  Their  aid,  too,  is  often  needed  in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  work,  both  in  school  and  out. 

To  interest  teachers. — Seek  personal  intercourse  with  the  teachers 
and  explain  to  them  the  value  and  aim  of  the  work  proposed.  Visit  the 
schools  if  possible  and  make  yourself  familiar  with  tbeir  work.    Invite 
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the  teachers  by  grades  to  the  library  t^  examine  books  adapted  to  their 
classes.  Ask  for  suggestions  of  books  to  buy.  Feel  a  real  interest  in 
the  teachers  and  their  work,  and  never  be  too  busy  to  pass  a  friendly 
word  with  them.  One  librarian  lends  pictures  mounted  on  cardboard 
to  teachers  who  do  not  at  first  care  for  books,  and  so  wins  them.  Speak 
at  teachers'  institutes  of  your  aims,  and  the  grcjit  work  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  cooperation.  Do  not  rest  till  every  teacher  uses  the 
library.  The  books  are  quite  often  of  as  much  value  to  the  teacher  as 
to  the  i)upil.  Los  Angeles  invites  teachers  to  join  the  library  club  and 
finds  it  most  helpfhl. 

Ho'w  to  aid  teachers. — If  possible,  have  some  one  specially  fitted  by 
training  and  disposition  to  take  charge  of  the  school  work  which  must 
fall  on  the  librarian  or  on©  of  his  assistants.  If  the  latter  is  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  her  fitness  for  aiding  and  inspiring  the  teach- 
ers, just  so  much  more  good  will  be  accomplished.  Several  libraries 
have  made  such  appointments,  and  devote  Saturday  mornings  during 
term  time  and  two  hours  every  day  after  school  to  assisting  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  Lists  of  books  for  school  use  are  prepared,  sometimes 
classified,  and  with  notes;  written  lists  of  new  books  received  are  made, 
the  books  themselves  being  shown.  Gall  numbers  are  entered  in 
Sargent's,  Caller's,  Ilaidy's,  Hewins's,  and  other  lists,  and  lent  to  the 
teachers 

G-rades  allowed  use  of  booka— From  some  libraries  only  the 
high  school  is  allowed  to  draw  books  for  school  use.  More  allow  high 
and  grammar  schools,  leaving  out  the  primary  school.  If  our  aim  is  to 
educate  and  direct  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people,  the 
work  can  not  begin  too  early.  Train  the  twig  into  a  straight  and  healthy 
growth,  if  you  wish  a  straight  and  healthy  tree.  As  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  half  the  pupils  leave  school  at  or  before  reaching  the  grammar 
grade,  it  is  necessary  to  interest  them  in  good  books  before  that  time, 
making  them  feel  that  the  library  has  something  of  value  to  them,  and 
is  as  much  for  them,  if  they  will  but  use  it,  as  for  others.  Better 
results  will  be  obtained  in  the  higher  grades  by  pupils  trained  in  the 
use  of  books  from  the  beginning. 

Number  of  volumes  lent — From  2  to  40  volumes  each  are  allowed 
at  one  time  by  different  libraries,  the  average  number  lent  by  50  libraries 
being  7.  The  number  varies  somewhat,  but  not  always  according  to 
the  size  of  the  library.  A  moderate  limit  may  with  advantage  be  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning;  but  later,  if  an  earnest  teacher  wants  and  can 
use  a  large  number  to  advantage,  without  detriment  to  the  needs  of 
other  teachers,  he  should  have  them.  Thirty-three  libraries  rei>ort  no 
limit,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  librarian.  Milwaukee  allows 
one  volume  to  each  i)upil. 

Special  libraries. — What  are  called  **  special  libraries"  of  50  volumes 
each,  are  in  some  cities  sent  to  the  schools  instead  ofi  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  those  lent  on  school  cards.    These  are  retained  a  specified 
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time — from  fonr  to  eight  weeks — and  exchanged  bodily  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  with  other  schools.  These  ^* special  libraries"  often 
contain  duplicates  for  simultaneous  reading,  the  pupils  being  required 
to  discuss  the  books  and  prepare  papers  on  them.  Detroit,  Worcester, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  other  libraries  use  this  method 
to  great  advantage.  Detroit  has  4,000  volumes  circulating  in  this  way, 
2,000  of  them  in  the  high  school.  Few  York  State  appropriates 
$25,000  a  year  for  its  public  library  division  of  the  educational  exten- 
sion department,^  and  *< traveling  libraries''  are  a  central  feature  in  its 
most  efficient  practical  work. 

In  outlying  districts  at  a  distance  from  the  main  library  teachers 
not  infrequently  act  as  agents  in  receiving  and  delivering  the  library 
books  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  While  this  distribution  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  <^  school  work,"  the  teacher  can,  if  he  will, 
exert  a  wise  and  helpful  influence  by  aiding  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
books  of  all  classes. 

Duplicates. — Duplicates  ranging  in  number  from  2  to  100  copies 
are  purchased  by  different  libraries.  Where  all  members  of  a  class 
are  required  to  read  the  same  book  for  seminars  or  essays,  large  dupli- 
cation is  necessary.  Such  duplication,  however,  would  seem  to  be  more 
appropriately  xnx)vided  by  the  school  boards,  unless  school  funds  are 
g^ven  the  library  directly  for  that  purpose,  as  at  Los  Angeles,  where 
$5^500  a  year  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  schoolbooks. 

Where  a  limited  number  of  books  is  lent,  fewer  duplicates  and  greater 
variety,  unless  in  special  civses,  will  be  found  advisable.  All  classes  of 
the  same  grade  do  not  use  the  same  books  at  the  same  time.  For  10 
grammar  schools  6  copies  of  finy  one  book  are  usually  enough.  Excep- 
tiofially  valuable  books  may  require  more  duplicating.  Variety  excites 
interest  in  research  and  comparison.  Buy  carefully  up  to  demand, 
rather  than  beyond  it. 

Where  a  limited  treasury  will  not  admit  of  any  duplication,  judicious 
baying,  with  due  regai*d  to  school  work,  and  as  liberal  a  use  of  books 
on  hand  as  the  library  can  afford,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

The  main  point  is  to  teach  the  children  to  use  the  library  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  cultivate  a  real  love  of  books  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

JHction. — Fiction,  without  decidedly  moral  or  educational  tenden- 
cies, is  seldom  allowed.  While  judicious  teachers  might  often  use 
fiction  to  good  advantage,  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  drawn  on  school 
cards,  there  would  be  danger  of  an  excessive  use  of  it  by  others  not 
so  judicious.  One  library  reports  such  use,  and  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  all  library  privileges.  Some  use  historical  fiction  freely  in 
connection  with  historical  studies;  some,  1  volume  of  fiction  to  8  or  10 
others;  and  many  none  at  all,  excepting  to  lowest  primary  grades,  to 
incite  a  desire  to  use  the  books  and  to  learn  to  read.     In  the  latter 


» By  the  new  law  of  1892  it  also  grants  $55,000  a  year  for  school  libraries;  to  be  kept 
in  the  building  as  a  part  of  the  school  apparatus. 
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grades  the  old  classic  fairy  tales  are  useful  in  awakening  the  interest 
and  imagination  of  those  coining  from  ignorant  and  degraded  homes. 
Following  these,  Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Kirby's  Aunt  Martha's 
Corner  Cupboard,  with  other  similar  books,  will  easily  lead  up  to  more 
serious  reading. 

As  a  rule,  children  do  not  need  to  be  taught  to  read  fiction,  but  by 
cultivating  in  them  a  taste  for  history,  literature,  natural  science,  etc., 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  they  will  choose  only  the  better  class 
of  fiction  when  left  to  themselves.  And  as  the 'schools  exist  at  great 
cost  to  the  public,  purely  for  the  education  of  the  young,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  obvious  duty  of  the  library  in  its  connection  with  the  schools 
to  furnish  them  only  with  books  of  a  decidedly  educational  nature.  In 
the  high  school  grades  standard  fiction  is  used  with  advantage  in  the 
study  of  literature. 

Limit  of  time  allo'wed  and  care  of  books. — Books  are  usually  lent 
for  a  limited  period,  with  privilege  of  an  indefinite  number  of  renewals. 
Some  issue  for  an  unlimited  period.  By  allowing  one  renewal  only 
fewer  duplicates  are  needed,  but  m  consequence  the  children  can  not 
familiarize  themselves  so  fully  with  the  books.  Fewer  books  thoroughly 
read  are  often  better  for  the  children  than  a  greater  variety  with  insuffi- 
cient time  for  careful  perusal.  Accounting  for  books  every  two  or  four 
weeks  by  the  teacher  encourages  greater  care  on  his  part.  The  work 
can  be  delegated  to  one  of  the  pupils,  under  the  teacher's  supervision, 
or,  as  in  some  libraries,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  school  work  can  visit 
the  schools  and  renew  the  books,  examining  their  condition  at  the  same 
time.  Torn  books  should  be  returned  to  the  library  immediately,  and 
lost  books  rei>orted  and  paid  for  by  the  loser,  or  by  the  whole  school  if 
the  loser  is  unknown  or  unable.  Responsibility  for  the  careful  use  of 
public  property  is  a  lesson  which  can  not  be  learned  too  early,  and 
children  will  value  books  more  highly  if,  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  they 
are  required  to  contribute  a  few  pennies  apiece  to  make  the  loss  good. 
Give  them  all  possible  privileges,  but  teach  them  to  feel  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  those  privileges. 

Record  of  school  circulation. — About  half  the  libraries  heard  from 
report  no  record  kept  of  school  circulation,  because  no  special  system 
is  used.  A  ledger  account  with  each  teacher  is  valuable  as  |ihowing 
titles  of  books  drawn.  Kept  in  small  pass  books,  and  alphabeted 
by  teachers'  names,  this  method  is  convenient  and  helpful.  Where  a 
charging  slip  system  is  used,  colored  slips  for  schoolbooks  show  at  ft 
glance  the  character,  date,  and  amount  of  school  circulation.  By  this 
method  warning  can  be  sent  teachers,  if  necessary,  in  season  to  pre- 
vent tines,  but  if  fines  accnie  they  should  be  paid.  While  the  total 
amount  of  circulation  can  not  show  the  full  value  of  the  work  done, 
it  serves  as  an  indi<*ation,  and  on  both  librarian  and  teachers  it  acts 
as  an  inspiration  and  incentive.  Special  school  cards  are  often  used, 
either  placed  in  book  pockets  or  retained  at  the  library.    In  the  latter 
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case,  teacher's  name  and  date  of  return  are  written  on  the  book  cover. 
Teacliers  are  advised, to  write  date  of  return  or  renewal  on  the  black- 
board. 

Influence  of  library  on  pupils. — Some  librarians  ask  for  lists  of 
books  read  by  each  pupil,  with  comments  on  favorites.  These  lists  are 
returned  to  the  pupils  with  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  from 
the  librarian.  Some  invite  children  to  write  notes  to  them  expressing 
their  appreciation  and  wants.  A  letter  from  the  librarian  commending 
care  and  good  use  of  books  is  greatly  valued,  and  creates  a  personal 
feeling  of  friendship  for  the  library.  Better  still  is  the  custom  of  some 
to  visit  the  schools  once  a  year  and  talk  with  the  pupils.  Classes  are 
invited  to  visit  the  library  at  stated  times  and  are  shown  objects  of 
natural  history  or  science,  if  such  form  a  part  of  it. 

These  methods,  or  any  others  used  with  a  sincere  desire  to  Tvin  the 
children  to  a  love  of  the  library,  will  have  their  reward  in  a  great 
increase  of  interest  among  the  young.  Kindly  personal  influence  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  success  in  this  work. 

Reference  use  by  pupila — Extensive  use  for  reference  is  reported 
by  nearly  all  libraries,  some  situated  near  the  schools  having  daily 
visits  from  whole  classes.  Others,  according  to  their  ability,  afford  every 
I)ossible  aid,  considering  it  their  most  valuable  work.  As  mentioned 
above,  Saturday  forenoons  and  two  hours  after  school  daily  are  in  some 
places  devoted  to  the  special  assistance  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Class  rooms. — Few  libraries  have  class  rooms  designed  specially 
for  that  use,  but  several  report  them  as  future  possibilities  when  new 
buildings  or  additions  are  completed.  For  class  work  they  are  invalu- 
able, as  large  collections  of  books  can  be  examined  and  discussed,  a 
love  of  research  instilled,  and  a  familiarity  cultivated  that  will  often 
lead  pupils  to  prosecute  their  studies  after  their  school  life  ends. 
Worcester  has  a  class  room  for  every  subject — history,  fine  arts, 
natural  science,  etc. 

Teachers'  cards. — Teachers  are  usually  allowed  to  draw  extra  books 
for  purposes  of  study,  the  number  varying  from  two  to  any  number 
desired,  but  generally  for  a  limited  time.  Teachers'  cards  are  issued  to 
all  teachers  whether  residents  or  not.  Books  on  pedagogy  and  kindred 
subjects  should  be  provided  and  the  teachers  asked  to  suggest  titles  for 
their  own  use. 

Teachers'  influence  on  home  circulation. — Some  libraries  report  a 
decided  influence  on  home  circulation  from  school  work,  apart  from  the 
books  lent  to  pupils  from  the  school.  Librarians  find  teachers  the  most 
efficient  helpers  possible  in  securing  the  entrance  of  good  books  into 
families  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  reached.  They  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  do  that  work,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  distribute 
registration  blanks,  and  help  in  the  selection  of  books  for  home  read- 
ing by  short  lists  or  catalogs  furnished  them  for  the  purpose.  They 
lipoid  be  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  their  opportunities  for  good. 

JIT   . 
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Adaptation  of  Libraries  to  Constituencies.* 

By  Samuel  Swett  Green, 
Public  librarian,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  resident  of  a  Massachusetts  town  to  which  the  Commonwealth  was 
about  to  give  $100  worth  of  books  came  to  secure  my  influence  as  a 
member  of  the  State  free  public  library  commission  to  have  a  large  part 
of  the  $100  spent  for  rare  and  eifpensive  books  on  Massachasetts  his- 
tory. Asa  large  and  valuable  library  made  up  principally  of  books  of 
that  class  was  soon  to  be  given  to  another  small  town  in  the  sanie  county, 
it  would  have  been  manifestly  unwise  to  grant  this  request.  It  seems 
unwise  also  to  place  a  students'  library  in  a  smalltown  where  there  are 
few  who  will  use  it.  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  library  to  a  flour- 
ishing institution  at  a  county  seat,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  open 
for  free  consultation  by  all  residents  of  the  county,  and  that,  under 
proper  rules,  books  may  be  lent  from  it  to  inhabitants  of  smaller  towns 
for  use  at  home. 

In  this  way  the  library  would  be  so  placed  that  most  persons  wishing 
to  make  investigations  would  have  the  books  near  home,  and  the  ooiu- 
paratively  few  investigators  in  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  the  man  in 
the  town  first-mentioned,  would  also  have  their  interests  provided  for. 

The  trustees  of  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
have  concluded,  utilizing  the  experience  of  many  years,  that  a  working 
library  of  15,000  volumes  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  general  wants  of 
the  20,000  residents  of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  not  to  let  the  library 
grow  beyond  20,000  volumes  while  the  wants  of  the  city  remain  what 
they  are,  and  when  it  exceeds  that  number  of  volumes  to  cut  it  down 
by  taking  out  books  that  never  have  been  needed  in  a  popular  library 
like  that  in  Quincy  or  that  have  become  useless.  It  having  become 
evident  that  an  addition  would  presently  have  to  be  made  to  the  build- 
ing if  the  recent  rate  of  increase  should  continue,  it  seemed  best  to  the 
trustees  to  begin  at  once  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  library.  They  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  to 
remove  from  the  library  large  numbers  of  Government  documents, 


*  With  tbis  paper  kIiouIcI  bo  read  tboso  pages  of  the  Chicago  discussions  in  which  it 
was  x)ointed  out  by  leading  Ulirariaus  that  to  weed  out  safely  would  require  much 
costly  expert  scrviee;  that  the  most  hurtful  critiefem  would  be  attacks  after  ineWta- 
ble  cases  where  some  one  would  greatly  wish  a  book  that  had  been  withdrawn  a» 
uselcKs;  that  the  i)rinted  catalogs  already  circulated  would  be  made  untrustworthy 
by  parting  with  any  volume  included;  that  what  one  wise  and  learned  man  would 
throw  out  as  trash,  another  equally  wise  and  learned  would  consider  specially  val- 
uable because  of  differing  personal  equations.  In  short,  that  however  excellent  ii 
theory,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  difificult  thing  in  librarianship  to  put  successfully  in 
prurtice. 

While  few  favored  ^'weeding  out"  simply  to  gain  room  by  getting  rid  of  books 
little  wanted,  many  believe  in  transferring  to  other  libraries  which  have  a  distinctly 
greater  need  of  them.— M.  D. 
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unnecessary  duplicates,  books  of  an  outgrown  ephemeral  interest,  and 
those  unsuited  to  the  locality.  Twenty-one  hundred  and  forty-five 
volumes  were  removed  immediately.  The  Quincy  library,  by  adopting 
this  course,  relieves  itself  from  very  considerable  prospective  exi)enses 
and  secures  money  to  use  in  increasing  its  usefulness. 

Part  of  the  plan  is  to  keep  the  i)rinted  catalogs  of  the  small  library 
up  to  date  and  to  scatter  copies  of  them  widely  throughout  the  city  by 
selling  them  at  a  nominal  price.  It  is  always  expensive  to  prepare  and 
print  a  good  catalog;  it  is  very  expensive  to  issue  new  editions  fre- 
quently. Still,  if  a  popular  library  is  to  do  its  work  well  it  must  intro- 
duce its  constituents  to  its  books  by  means  of  frequent  revised  editions 
of  a  good,  printed  catalog. 

•  The  Thomas  Crane  Library  has  been  fanious  for  the  excellence  of  its 
annotated  catalog  and  for  lists  of  books  on  special  subjects  for  the 
use  of  school  children.  It  projioses  in  future  to  use  more  money  than 
in  the  past  in  making,  i)rinting,  and  keeping  up  to  date  good  cata- 
logs, and,  in  order  to  make  it  practicable  to  do  so,  to  keep  down  the 
nmmber  of  volumes  in  the  library,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  cata- 
loging, and  also  to  save  money  in  housing  its  books.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  acting  on  the  well-established  principle  that  a  small  library  well 
cataloged,  if  at  all  adapted  in  the  number  of  its  volumes  to  the  size 
of  a  town,  is  of  incalculably  greater  advantage  to  its  constituency  than 
one  many  times  larger  but  i)oorly  equipped  with  catalogs. 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Quincy  plan  not  to  make  the  library 
a  special  reference  library.  That  city  is  very  near  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, which  it  is  well  known  are  richly  supplied  with  large  general 
and  numerous  s][)ecial  libraries. 

When  a  man  appears  in  Quincy  who  wishes  to  make  a  minute  inquiry 
on  some  special  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  refer  him  to  the  great  libraries 
in  the  neighboring  cities,  and  to  confine  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Quincy  library  to  supplying  the  general  wants  of  its  constituency. 
Here,  then,  is  a  bold  attempt  at  adapting  a  library  to  its  constituency. 
Shall  it  be  seconded? 

Many  will  hold  it  unwise  to  discuss  such  a  subject  publicly-,  liemem- 
bering  many  ill  judged  eflbrts  at  economy  by  ignorant,  uneducated,  or 
parsimonious  men  in  town  meetings  and  on  library  boards,  they  will 
pronounce  it  hurtful  to  libraries  to  i>oint  out  to  such  men  that  some 
library  experts  consider  it  well  to  keep  down  expenses  for  cataloging 
and  housing  books  by  weeding  out  libraries.  Perhaps  they  are  rights 
Whether  they  are  so  or  not,  however,  their  objection  is  too  late.  The 
matter  now  under  consideration  is  undergoing  public  discussion,  and  it 
is  important  that  men  having  special  knowledge  of  library  matters 
should  contribute  now  the  results  of  their  experience.  Unreasonable 
men  in  town  meetings  and  in  boards  of  trustees  must  be  answered,  and 
reasonable  men  and  women  need  to  understand  thoroughly  the  subject 
in  order  that  their  answers  may  be  discriminating  and  wise. 
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Once,  when  the  Librarian  of  Congress  asked  that  an  addition  be 
n  ade  to  the  library  rooms,  a  member  is  said  to  have  urged  that  instead 
of  enlarging  the  Capitol,  the  library  should  be  weeded  out.  Such  a 
plan  would  be  regarded  generally  as  exceedingly  foolish. 

There  must  be  in  many  parts  of  this  broad  land  large  and  growing 
libraries  which  will  aim  to  gather  very  large  general  and  special  collec- 
tions not  limited  to  books  of  intrinsic  merit.  Such  libraries  will  have 
to  get  many  books  of  little  value  in  themselves  to  enable  students  to 
study  subjects  historically.  It  would  indeed  be  very  silly  to  weed  out 
the  Congressional  Library.  Somewhere  there  should  be  accessible  (and 
where  better  than  in  that  library!)  every  book,  parai^hlct,  and  map 
published  in  Ihe  United  States.  The  Congressional  Library  should  be 
a  great  national  library  like  the  Biblioth^que  !N^ationale  and  theBritisl^ 
Museum. 

The  Quincy  plan  would  not  work  well  even  in  a  place  the  size  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  with  a  population  of  only  90,000  or  95,000,  and  but 
44  miles  from  Boston,  for  it  is  a  center  of  important  educational  insti- 
tutions and  of  inquirers,  and  therefore  needs  large  reference  libraries. 
Cambridge,  though  very  much  nearer  Boston  than  Quincy,  becomes, 
because  of  Harvard  University,  a  center  where  there  must  be  a  large 
library.  It  is  too  great  an  inconvenience  for  Harvard  professors*  and 
students  to  rely,  except  for  book  rarities,  on  libraries  even  so  near  as 
those  in  Boston. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  John  Adams  Library  at  Quincy.  It 
was  collected  by  President  John  Adams  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
undoubtedly  contains  many  valuable  books.  But  is  it  in  place  in 
Quincy?  It  was  formerly  kept  in  the  Adams  Academy,  but  not  prov- 
ing useful  there,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library, 
where  it  now  is.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  recently  said  that  he 
only  knew  of  this  John  Adams  Library  having  been  consulted  once  in 
forty  years,  and  that  then  he  was  himself  the  consul ter.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  Mr.  Adams  to  make  his  many  researches  in  the  great 
libraries  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  than  in  Quincy,  and  his  opinion  is 
that  this  library  should  be  given  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  where 
it  would  be  of  great  value  in  supplementing  the  collections,  and  would 
be  readily  accessible  to  the  class  of  students  who  would  use  it.  Per- 
haps, however,  Quincy  would  be  unwilling  to  give  up  this  library, 
which  marks  its  connection  with  a  very  distinguished  man.  While  it 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Quincy  plan  not  to  make  the  public 
library  a  special  reference  library,  its  success  depends  on  having  large 
reference  libraries  near  at  hand.  In  one  respect  it  encourages  making 
the  library  a  special  library,  namely,  on  local  interests  and  history. 
As  to  the  saving  in  expense  possible  under  the  Quincy  plan,  while 
money  is  saved  which  would  ordinarily  be  used  in  housing  books  and 
in  other  ways,  increased  expenditure,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  con- 
templated in  frequent  issues  of  improved  catalogs.  As  I  shall  soon 
'•^ow,  thQ  plan,  if  well  carried  out,  requires  other  expenditures. 
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There  are  many  small  libraries  which  do  not  need  weeding.  If  a 
library  needs  weeding,  as  many  undoubtedly  do,  will  it  be  weeded  out 
wisely  t 

Broad-minded  intelligence  is  needful  for  this  kind  of  work,  as  well 
as  education  and  experience  in  library  work.    An  expert  is  as  much 
-  needed  in  this  work  of  weeding  out  as  in  selecting  books  for  a  library 
at  its  start.    Great  harm  might  result  from  injudicious  discarding. 

Another  objection  likely  to  be  made  to  the  Quincy  plan  is  that  it 
would  often  be  difficult  to  decide  how  large  a  library  is  needed  in  a 
town  or  city,  and  that  this  difficulty  would  be  magnified  in  a  growing 
town.  Still,  if  a  thing  is  desirable  it  should  be  done  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties. Foresight  must  be  exercised  and  generous  provision  made  for 
the  probable  growth  of  towns,  and  the  number  of  volumes  changed 
as  changes  in  the  size  of  population  or  other  considerations  demand. 
Supposing  a  mistake  has  been  made,  the  weeding  has  been  made  with 
the  accessibility  in  view  of  large  and  special  libraries  in  towns  and 
cities  near  by.  Those  towns  and  cities  will  still  remain  near  to  the 
town  which  has  grown  unexpectedly  large;  their  libraries  will  still  be 
accessible  for  reference.  The  difference  between  the  old  state  of  things 
and  the  new  is  likely  to  be  that  the  books  will  be  used  more  under 
changed  circumstances  than  formerly. 

But  how  provide  under  the  Quincy  plan  for  students  who  can  not 
afford  time  and  money  to  frequent  the  large  libraries  even  in  towns  or 
cities  near  by;  and  supposing  this  number  of  special  inquirers  becomes 
considerable,  can  you  hope  that  they  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  and 
sympathetic  assistance  in  large  neighboring  libraries  t    Dangers  here 
hinted  at  must  be  guarded  against.    Librarians  and  trustees  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  inquirers  and  help  them  to  get  at  the  books  needed. 
It  is  i>roposed  to  help  them  by  preparing  and  issuing  often  impi  oved 
printed  catalogs.    Personal  assistance  would  also  evidently  be  needed 
under  the  new  plan.    In  some  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  books. 
In  others  the  investigator  might  be  introduced  to  the  officers  of  the 
library,  or  by  some  influential  person  to  the  officers  of  a  large  neighbor- 
ing library  with  reference  to  his  being  allowed  to  borrow  if  he  could  not 
use  books  on  the  premises.     The  same  thing  might  perhaps  be  better 
a>ecomplished  by  a  loan  from  the  large  to  the  small  library.    The  small 
library  might  have  to  pay  for  this  privilege.     It  might  be  desirable,  if 
an  investigator  had  leisure  but  not  money,  for  the  small  library  to  pay 
his  car  fare  to  the  town  where  the  library  to  be  consulted  is  situated. 
Large  libraries  as  now  constituted  are  very  obliging,  and  continually 
extend  courtesies  to  smaller  institutions.    The  people  of  Worcester,  for 
example,  every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  have  books  borrowed  for 
their  use  from  the  Surgeon-General's  library,  Washington,  from  Harvard, 
the  Boston  Athenjeum,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  other  libraries.    Many  insti- 
tutions are  already  extending  gratuitously  such  privileges. 

Supposing  it  were  to  become  the  custom  of  small  libraries  to  send 
books  and  pamphlets  which  they  can  get,  but  do  not  nee(L  to  large 
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neighboring  libraries  where  they  would  be  useful.  Such  action  would 
lead  to  an  exchange  of  various  civilities.  Then,  too,  as  the  desirability 
of  having  large  libraries  help  smaller  ones  by  loans  of  books  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious,  will  not  persons  of  means  give  money  to  the 
former  to  enable  them  to  do  this  kind  of  work  for  small  towns  generally 
or  for  particular  towns  in  which  they  may  be  specially  interested  t 

Mr.  Adams's  advice  to  libraries  is,  not  to  accumulate  books  pro- 
miscuously, but  to  practice  a  systematic  diflPereutiation  in  collecting. 
Books  which  cumber  the  shelves  of  one  library  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  another.  The  public  documents  only  of  its  own  town  and 
State,  and  a  few  of  tbe  national  documents  relating  to  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest,  are  in  place  in  the  library  of  a  small  town.  But  all  public 
documents  have  come  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  large  libraries 
and  in  libraries  connected  with  important  educational  fnstitntions. 
Kven  those  which  seem  driest,  because  exclusively  of  statistics,  arc 
much  in  demand  in  colleges  where  students  of  history  and  political 
economy  are  required  to  examine  original  sources, 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter  said  several  years  ago,  regarding  the  proper 
disiwsition  of  pamphlets,  that  local  pamphlets  should  be  given  to  local 
libraries,  professional  or  scientific  pamphlets  to  special  libraries,  mis 
cellaneous  and  all  sorts  of  pamx)hlets  to  larger  general  libraries.  This 
is  excellent  advice. 

Even  large  general  libraries  practice  differentiation,  many  of  thero 
excluding  professional  books  and  leaving  special  libraries  in  their 
neighborhood  to  accumulate  them.  A  State  library  may  properly  make 
a  specialty  of  public  documents,  and  perhaps  law  books,  and  pay  little 
attention  to  accumulating  other  books.  A  general  subscription  librar>* 
with  a  constituency  mainly  of  people  of  leisure  may  find  it  more  useftil 
to  collect  books  in  belles-lettres,  biography,  history,  travel,  etc.,  than 
to  buy  many  dealing  with  industrial  subjects.  But  a  public  library  in 
a  great  manufacturing  town,  or  a  si)ecial  library  for  architects  and 
engineers,  must  specialize  on  t<>chnical  books. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  destroy  books  taken  out  of  libraries  where  they 
are  not  needed,  but  to  place  them  within  reach  of  those  most  needing: 
them,  either  through  other  libraries  or  auction  rooms  or  secondhand 
bookstores.  Xo  countenance  would  be  given  to  such  a  i>roceeding  ^ 
that  of  the  administrators  of  the  estate  of  the  well-known  collector  of 
old  books,  Mr.  T.  O.  P.  U.  Burnham,  who  are  said  to  have  sent  a  ton 
or  more  of  material  from  his  stock  to  the  paper  mill.^ 

The  people  of  Worcester  act  more  wisely.  They  empty  their  nttks 
into  the  rooms  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  or  those  of  the 

'It  is  conceivable  that  after  a  lifetime  of  buying  whole  attica  of  rejected  hoofa 

and  preserving  those  which  no  one  would  buy  at  any  price,  out  of  an  immense M-ock 

thi^re  might  be  a  ton  of  duplicate  schoolbooks,  incomplete  volumes,  and  other  books 

aphb-ts  which  could  not  even  bo  given  away  to  any  library;  since  the  lar?® 

would  have  copies  and  the  smaller  ones  would  not  esteem  them  worth  b1i«^^ 

l.D. 
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local  Society  of  Antiquity.  Housekeepers  there,  too,  dispose  similarly 
of  such  books  as  turn  up  in  spring  cleaning  and  are  found  to  be  in  the 
way.  An  extensive  system  of  exchange  is  in  operation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  former  society,  and  books  and  pamphlets  sent  to  the 
rooms  of  either  society,  find  their  way  to  persons  and  libraries  where 
tliey  are  needed,  and  the  two  antiquarian  societies  enrich  their  collec- 
tions by  the  exchanges  made. 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Eigginson  recently  stated  that  a  trustee  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  told  him  that  he  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  refusing  gifts  offered  to  the  museum.  This  trustee 
is  probably  wise  in  declining  gifts.  There  are  many  books  and  pam- 
phlets offered  to  libraries  which  they  would  not  find  useful.  These 
should  be  accepted  only  on  condition  that  they  may  be  placed  wherever 
tbey  will  be  most  valuable. 

Differentiation  is  specially  desirable  in  the  smallest  libraries.  When 
but  little  money  is  available  for  buying  books  the  small  amount  should 
be  spent  with  closest  regard  to  actual  needs  of  the  constituency.  Not 
infrequently  intelligent  entertainment  and  elementary  instruction  will 
be  the  principles  that  should  guide  in  selecting  books  for  small  libraries. 
With  intelligent  cooperation  several  small  neighboring  towns  might 
adopt  to  advantage  the  suggestion  that  each  of  them  si>end  a  few  dollars 
a  year  on  a  specialty,  such  as  bot^iny,  geology,  zoology  5  every  town 
taking  a  different  specialty  and  all  lendiiig  to  one  another. 

This  paper  favors  in  the  main  the  selection  of  books  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  actual  existing  needs  of  the  users  of  the  library.  Such  an 
institution  as  the  flourishing  public  library  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  might 
properly,  if  allowable  for  any  library  in  cities  of  moderate  size,  add  to 
its  general  work  some  specialty  of  limited  interest.  Mr.  Foster,  its 
librarian,  has  recently  stated,  however,  that  he  thinks  that  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  which  the  famous  Harris  collei^tion  of  poetry 
gives  to  the  library  throughout  the  country,  it  is  the  best  for  that 
library  to  devote  itself  almost  exclusively  to  supplying  the  general 
needs  of  Providence. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Adams  does  not  claim  that 
the  plan  of  weeding  out  libraries  adopted  at  Quincy  has  never  been 
thought  of  before.  He  was  not  indebted  to  any  book  for  the  idea,  but 
it  bad  occurred  to  other  persons  before.  Action  ui)on  it  had  always 
been  recommended.  Mr.  Adams  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He 
has  put  the  plan  in  execution  and  to  a  considerable  extent  has  sys- 
tematized it.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  it  and  made  it  a  living 
subject  for  discussion. 
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Aids  to  Library  Progress  by  the  Government  of  the  United 

States. 

By  A.  R.  Spofford,  LL.  D.,  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opiniou  of  librarians  or  of  the  public  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  service  rendered  to  libraries  by  our  Government,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  it  has  been  enough  to  call  for  worthy  recognition  at  our 
hands.  While  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  the  Government  has 
been  consistently  liberal,  it  would  be  equally  untrue  to  assert  that  it 
has  been  consistently  niggardly.  The  Congress  of  Senators  and  Eep- 
resentatives,  which  is  alone  responsible  for  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  national  purse  strings,  is  a  continually  changing  body,  of  brief  offi- 
cial tenure.  It  results  that  a  certain  caprice  or  uncertainty  attends  the 
making  of  appropriations  for  scientific,  educational,  and  specially  for 
literary  objects. 

The  enlightened  and  large-minded  men  whose  zeal  for  the  widest  dif. 
fusion  of  knowledge  through  libraries  may  lead  to  generous  legislation 
in  one  Congress  may  not  be  reelected  to  the  next. 

I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  postulate  that  this  Government  of 
the  people  owes  to  the  libraries  of  the  country  all  the  aids  which  a  due 
regard  for  constitutional  limitation  will  allow.  Such  aids  should  by  uo 
means  be  confined  to  libraries  at  the  seat  of  Government,  which  may 
seem  to  be  more  peculiarly  within  its  cares.  The  most  obvious  and 
practically  useful  means  of  extending  such  aids  is  a  wider  and  more 
complete  distribution  of  all  books  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  method,  being  but  a  simple  extension  in  the  interest  of 
public  intelligence  of  legislation  for  more  than  half  a  century  on  the 
statute  books,  ought  also  to  be  more  free  from  cavil  and  objection  than 
any  other.  A  thoroughly  digested  system  of  such  enlarged  distribution 
has  been  often  put  before  the  committees  of  Congress  through  the  aid 
of  this  aosociation,  and  just  as  often  has  been  rejected,  or  has  failed  of 
passage  in  one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress.  The  reasons  of  these 
repeated  failures,  complex  as  they  are,  have  been  fully  treated  by  the 
members  of  successive  committees  of  our  members  in  charge  of  this 
subject. 

In  this  summary  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  aid  of  libraries, 
complete  details  can  not  be  given.  But  I  may  proi)erly  mention  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  public 
libraries  through  the  agency  of  Congress,  in  the  form  of  publications 
not  emanating  from  any  Department  or  Bureau  of  the  Government,  and 
hence  not  constituting  documents  entering  into  the  ordinary  channels 
of  distribution.  By  fivr  the  most  costly  and  extensive  publication  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Government  was  the  narrative  and  the  scientific 
results  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  round  the  world,  in 
1838-1842,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes.  This  vast 
undertaking,  though  strictly  limited  to  an  edition  of  100  copies,  aud 
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Dever  completed,  cost  this  Government  from  first  to  last  $242,460.56. 
This  enormous  sum  was  of  course  exclusive  of  any  expenses  of  the 
expedition  itself,  and  covered — 

(1)  The  labor  of  many  scientific  experts  in  various  fields; 

(2)  The  finest  engravings  which  the  art  of  that  day  could  supply; 

(3)  The  choicest  paper,  of  heavy  satin  finish; 

(4)  The  hand  press  work  of  the  best  printers,  and 

(5)  Binding  in  the  heaviest  and  most  durable  of  Turkey  morocco,  lull 
gilt. 

Eighteen  volumes  of  text  in  quarto,  and  11  folio  atlases  of  maps 
and  plates  were  finished  up  to  1861,  when  Congress,  already  more  than 
impaticTit  at  the  renewed  and  heavy  demands  for  money  to  carry  on  a 
work  of  which  none  could  predict  the  ultimate  cost,  brought  it  to  a 
close  by  refusing  further  appropriation. 

The  100  sets  printed  were  by  law  distributed  thus :  34  copies  to  for- 
eign Governments;  1  copy  to  each  State  in  the  Union;  6  copies  to 
specially  designated  institutions  or  individuals;  the  remainder  to  be 
reserved  for  future  States  when  admitted  to  the  Union.  Repeated  fires 
in  printing  offices  consumed  30  copies  of  certain  volumes  before  distri- 
bution could  be  made,  so  that  even  the  meager  diffusion  of  the  work 
to'libraries  was  never  fully  carried  out.  Still,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
liberality  of  Congress  to  have  engaged,  in  those  days  of  small  things 
and  of  strict  construction,  in  putting  into  permanent  literary  form  the 
scientific  results  of  an  exploration  which  had  awakened  world- wide 
interest.  The  original  sin  of  the  undertaking  lay  in  limiting  the  edition 
to  100  copies,  and  sending  all  the  American  distribution  to  libraries  at 
State  capitals,  and  nowhere  else.  Thus,  Albany  has  a  set  of  this  great 
exploring  expedition,  while  New  York  City  has  none.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  endowed  with  the  costly  volumes,  but  Cincinnati  scholars  can  not 
see  them  without  traveling  100  miles.  Jefferson  City  has  a  set,  laid  to 
sleep  under  dust  year  by  year,  while  St.  Louis  has  none.  Springfield, 
111.,  in  its  State  library,  has  these  rare  and  precious  volumes,  perhaps 
never  consulted  with  serious  purpose  by  one  visitor  in  a  year,  while 
the  great  metropolis  of  studious  research,  Chicago,  can  not  show  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  purely  American  books.  This  remark- 
able history  of  a  Government's  doing  a  very  liberal  thing  in  a  very  nig- 
gardly way,  adds  point  to  the  suggestion  that  if  only  100  more  copies 
Lad  been  printed,  their  distribution  would  have  supplied  every  library 
in  the  United  States  at  that  day  having  5,C00  volumes.  This  added 
number  would  have  cost  merely  the  price  of  paper  and  presswork — a 
mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  vast  sum  squandered  in  difi'using 
much  less  than  half  the  benefit. 

Besides,  the  Government  might  have  printed  for  a  much  wider  dis- 
tribution the  five-volume  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  a  i)opular  and  interesting  work,  published  only  by  private 
enterprise.  In  short,  this  mismanaged  and  truncated  publication  is  to 
ED  93 45 
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be  instanced  as  a  model  to  be  avoided  in  future  undertakings  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Among  other  notable  Government  contributions  of  special  value  to 
libraries  Lave  been  Force's  American  Archives;  or,  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,  the  publication  of  which  extended  to 
9  volumes  in  folio  (1837-1853)  j  the  American  State  Papers,  38  volumes 
folio  (1832-18G1) ;  a  republication  of  important  Government  and  Con- 
gressional reports  and  documents,  from  1789  to  about  1837;  Commodore 
Perry's  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  Japan,  3  volumes 
quarto  (1856);  the  Writings  of  Thomas  JeflFerson,  9  volumes  (1853),  300 
sets  of  which  went  to  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning;  the  Madi- 
son Papers,  3  volumes  (1840),  and  his  writings  in  4  volumes  (1865);  the 
Charters  and  Constitutions  of  the  United  States,  2  volumes  (1878);  and 
the  collection  of  French  documents,  entitled  '^Decouvertes  et  lEtablisse- 
mens  des  Franyais  dans  FOuest  et  dans  le  Sud  de  FAmeriquo  Septen- 
trionale,''  1G84-1754,  edited  by  P.  Margry  and  printed  at  Paris  in  6 
volumes  (1876-1886);  and  the  Annals  of  Congress;  or,  Debates  aiMi 
Proceedings  of  that  Body  from  1789  to  1824,  42  volumes,  octavo,  (1834- 
1836),  of  which  300  sets  were  distributed  to  libraries  and  other  public 
institutions. 

Worthy  of  our  highest  recognition  is  the  circulation  at  Government 
expense  of  the  extensive  work  on  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  United 
States;  their  History,  Condition,  and  Management,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1876.  This  was  followed  by  a  distribution  of 
the  second  part  of  the  work,  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  by 
C.  A.  Cutter.  The  Statistics  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States, 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1886,  and  about  being  issued  in 
a  new  edition  to  1893,  adds  another  signally  useful  publication,  widely 
given  to  libraries  all  over  the  world. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  making  books  imported  for  libraries  free  of 
duty  is  another  service,  which,  though  long  delayed,  merits  our  hearty 
commendation. 

There  should  be  added  to  this  regulation  something  which  our  asso- 
ciation has  long  sought  but  has  not  seen  realized — a  greatly  reduced 
rate  of  postage  on  library  books  sent  through  the  mails. 

Another  service  to  libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  rendered  by 
our  (lovernment,  and  not  so  widely  known  as  it  should  be,  is  the  annual 
defraying  of  the  cost  of  foreign  exchanges  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Though  the  principal  credit  for  this  widely  useful  system 
by  which  American  libraries  may  send  abroad,  and  foreign  libraries  to 
the  United  States,  books  to  institutions  of  learning,  is  of  course  due 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  admirable  system  established 
by  it,  yet  Congress  has  latterly  devoted  thousands  of  dollars  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  exchange,  where  before  it  devoted  hundreds.  It  is 
to  be  added  that  the  library  of  the  Government  receives  the  custody 
and  use  of  the  publications  annually  received  as  the  fruit  of  exchanges 
by  the  Institution  of  its  own  publications. 
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The  Government  has  further  benefited  the  libraries  of  the  country 
by  printing,  at  its  own  expense,  for  years  past — 

(1)  The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded 
in  1863; 

(2)  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  (since 
1889);  and 

(3)  Annual  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  full  of  valuable 
scientific  papers. 

All  these  enjoy  such  distribution  to  public  libraries  as  is  provided 
for  regular  Congressional  documents  under  existing  laws. 

Another  and  more  direct  aid  to  libraries  by  Congress  is  to  be  found 
in  the  foundation  and  increase  of  the  various  Department  and  Bureau 
libraries  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  most  extensive  of  the&e 
special  collections  is  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Bureau  at 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  numbering  104,300  volumes.  The  elaborate 
catalog  of  this  collection,  the  largest  assemblage  of 'publications  on 
medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene  in  the  world,  has  been  printed  wholly 
at  Government  exjHJnse,  costing,  up  to  date,  for  printing  and  binding 
about  $174,000,  aside  from  the  cost  of  its  preparation. 

Beside  the  national  collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  also  founded  and  extended  the  following  Department 
libraries: 


Library  of- 

Number  of 
volumes. 

Library  of— 

Number  of 
volumes. 

Patent  Office 

60,000 
50.000 
30.000 
24,518 
21,000 
21,500 
20.000  1 
11,500  ; 
10.000  1 
30. 414 
12,000  1 
45,000 
4,200  1 

United  States  Naval  Observatory.  - . . 

Light-H ouse  Board 

Signal  Office  United  SUtes  Army  .. . 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  Navy  Depart- 
ment  

13,000 

Department  of  State 

3,600 

War  Dopartment 

10,540 

Naw  OenartmeDt 

Treasury  Deparlment 

9,938 

I^epartment  of  Justice 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 

7,000 

DoDartment  of  A crriculture  .......... 

Nautical  Almanac  Office             

1  600 

Interior  I)6DartiD0Dt 

United  States  Hjdrographic  Office. . . 

United  States  Fish  Commission 

Marine  Hospital  Bureau 

3, 160 

Po8t<Offloe  Department 

2,665 

Geological  Survey.. 

1,800 

Coast  Snrvev  .   .  .. 

Bzecutive  Mansion 

2  000 

AnrPAn  of  Eclnralion       .    . 

Total  (23  libraries) , 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

383. 431 

There  are  also  many  minor  collections  of  books  in  various  bureaus. 
All  of  these  have  been  built  up  by  Congressional  appropriations. 

But  the  most  extensive  outlay  for  librjiry  purposes  by  our  National 
Government  has  been  the  establishment  and  constant  increase  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  more  appropriately  designated  by  Jefferson  *^the 
Library  of  the  United  States.''  This  name  was  bestowed  on  it  in  his 
catalog  of  1815,  when  his  library,  bought  by  Congress,  constituted 
the  entire  collection.  A  more  limited  designation  appears  to  have  been 
preferred  by  Congress  in  that  day  of  small  things,  before  any  idea  of 
a  national  library  had  dawned  on  the  legislative  mind,  and  has  natur- 
ally been  perpetuated  in  the  statutes.  Beginning  with  the  modest 
appropriation  of  $5,000 in  1800  "for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  use  of  Congress  at  the  city  of  Washington,"  etc.. 
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the  library  grew  very  slowly  for  half  a  century,  till,  in  1851,  a  fire  in  the 
Capitol  consumed  all  but  20,000  volumes  of  the  collection.  Congress, 
with  praiseworthy  liberality,  at  once  approjmated  $75,000  in  one  sum 
for  buying  books  and  $72,500  for  rebuilding  the  interior  in  solid  iron. 
Up  to  1893  the  appropriations  for  books  and  periodicals  have  aggregated 
nearly  $800,000,  about  $150,000  of  which  represents  the  replacement 
of  books  destroyed  by  two  fires. 

Another  provision  of  law  by  which  our  national  library  is  steadily 
enriched  is  the  system  of  international  exchanges.  Fifty  sets  of  all 
Congressional  and  executive  documents  and  other  publications  of  the 
Government  are  annually  set  apart  to  be  furnished  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  Europe  and  America.  The  returns,  though  fragmentary  and 
incomplete,  have  brought  to  the  Library  of  Congress  many  thousand 
invaluable  accessions,  not  only  of  parliamentary  and  legal  publications, 
but  of  scientific  and  literary  works. 

One  principal  source  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  library  of  the  United 
States  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  copyright  publications, 
which  are  deposited  therein  in  pursuance  of  the  law  conferring  exclusive 
rights  of  publication,  coupled  with  the  requirement  of  two  copies  of  each 
work  protected  by  copyright  for  permanent  deposit  at  Washington. 
This  law,  though  very  imperfectly  complied  with  prior  to  1870  (when 
the  business  of  keeping  all  copyright  records  was  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, and  has  since  formed  an  integral  and  laborious  part  of  the 
duties  devolved  upon  the  Librarian  of  Congress),  since  then  has  become 
a  most  important  means  of  enriching  the  library.  The  wisdom  of  the 
legislation  which  established  the  system  is  amply  attested  by  the  valu- 
able accessions  annually  accruing;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  government  libraries  of  Europe  owe  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 
invaluable  stores  to  the  copyright  privilege,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
law  of  growth  of  our  own  national  library  is  coextensive  with  the 
literary  and  scientific  development  of  the  country  which  it  represents. 
The  service  rendered  to  the  world  of  letters  by  the  preservation  in  a 
fireproof  repository  at  the  seat  of  government  of  an  approximately 
complete  series  of  the  nation's  literature  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
librarians,  who  know  by  experience  how  rapidly  books  tend  to  disap- 
pear from  the  market,  till  it  is  literally  true  that  many  works  owe  to 
public  libraries  their  sole  chance  of  preservation. 

The  wise  and  liberal  provision,  after  years  of  delay,  for  a  separate 
library  building  of  the  most  ample  dimensions,  of  absolutely  fireproof 
materials,  and  on  a  plan  combining  utility  and  beauty  in  a  high  degree, 
is  most  creditable  to  the  ultimate  judgment  and  liberality  of  Congress. 
The  extent  of  accommodation  for  books  will  be  4,500,0U0  volumes,  and 
the  limitation  of  cost  $6,000,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  paid 
for  the  site,  $585,000.  Three  more  years  will  witness  the  completion  of 
a  library  edifice  which,  for  capacity,  for  convenience,  and  for  architec- 
tural beauty,  promises  to  be  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  the  age. 
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Branches  and  Deliveries. 

By  Gkorge  Watson  Cole, 
Public  librarian,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  success  of  any  library,  be  it  reference  or  circulating,  may  be  prop- 
erly measured  by  the  extent  of  its  use.  Anything  which  will  help  to 
increase  its  use,  therefore,  must  tend  toward  its  success.  Reference 
libraries,  no  less  than  circulating,  may  do  this  by  enlarging  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  and  making  them  specially  strong  in  certain  lines,  thus 
attracting  to  their  use  those  interested  in  them;  in  other  words,  by 
specializing  in  selection.  As  the  success  of  a  reference  library  depends 
on  increasing  its  readers,  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  extending 
as  widely  as  possible  information  as  to  its  resources. 

The  public  or  circulating  library  must  use  all  these  means  to  secure 
readers,  but  is  not  restricted,  as  is  the  reference  library,  to  drawing 
readers  within  its  portals.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  people 
who  will  not  go  far  out  of  their  way  to  secure  books  for  home  reading 
will  use  a  library  if  its  books  can  be  brought  conveniently  near  to 
them.  The  reader  needs  stimulating,  and  in  order  to  reach  him  in 
towns  covering  large  areas,  or  having  distinct  centers  of  population, 
several  enterprising  libraries  have  established  branches  or  delivery 
stations,  at  points  sufficiently  accessible  to  overcome  this  natural  inertia 
inherent  in  the  general  reader. 

As  yet  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  phase  of  library  manage- 
ment either  by  the  American  Library  Association  or  in  the  Library 
Journal.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  data  for 
an  intelligent  treatment,  to  communicate  directly  with  all  such  libraries 
as  from  their  size,  character,  location,  or  surroundings  were  judged 
most  likely  to  have  adopted  either  or  both  these  means  of  increasing 
their  usefulness. 

The  list  of  libraries  from  which  information  was  asked  was  carefully 
selected  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education's  List  of  Libraries, 
1886;  the  third  report  of  the  Free  Public  Library  Commission  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1893,  and  Greenwood's  Public  Libraries  (3d  edition,  1890), 
which  named  a  number  of  English  libraries  that  had  adopted  branches. 
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Certain  classes  of  libraries  were  omitted,  for  obvious  reasons,  such 
as  college  and  Stat^  libraries,  and  such  others  as  were  known  to  be 
purely  reference  libraries. 

The  following  questions  were  sent: 

1.  Does  your  library  make  use  of  branches  f 

2.  How  many  ? 

3.  Number  of  assistants  employed  in  the  respective  branches  and  cost  of  mainte- 
nance ? 

4.  Location  and  distance  of  each  from  main  library? 

5.  Number  of  volumes  in  each? 

6.  Number  of  volumes  added  annually  to  each,  and  their  cost? 

7.  Aro  volumes  iu  branches  duplicates  of  those  iu  the  main  library? 

8.  Are  there  reading  rooms  in  the  branches? 

9.  How  extensively  are  they  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals? 

10.  What  facilities  are  provided  in  the  line  of  works  of  reference,  cyclopedia«,  <lio> 
tionaries,  atlases,  etc.  ? 

11.  Can  patrons  of  branches  draw  books  from  the  main  library? 

12.  Is  this  done  directly  from  the  main  library,  or  only  through  the  branches? 

13.  If  in  the  latter  way,  how  aro  books  transported  from  main  library  to  the 
branches? 

14.  Does  your  library  make  use  of  delivery  stationo? 

15.  If  so,  how  many  ? 

16.  Location  and  distance  of  each  from  the  main  library? 

17.  In  what  manner  and  how  often  aro  collections  and  deliveries  made? 

18.  What  compensation  is  made  for  transportation? 

19.  What  for  services  of  station  keepers? 

20.  Total,  circulation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 189 — ? 

21.  Average  cost  of  circulating  each  volume? 

22.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  circulation  for  home  reading  is  made  throagh 
the  stations? 

23.  Are  there  reading  rooms  in  connection  with  them? 

24.  If  so,  expense  of  maintenance  for  services  andsnpplies  respectively? 

25.  Do  you  make  use  of  a  combination  of  branch  libraries  and  delivery  stations? 
If  so,  please  explain  their  working. 

26.  From  your  experience,  what  changes  would  you  make  in  your  system  were  yom 
to  begin  again? 
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Librarians  were  also  requested  to  send  all  information  as  to  their 
methods,  and  also  add  any  remarks  more  fully  explaining  their  differ- 
ent systems. 

From  about  175  letters  sent  out,  aflBrmative  replies  were  received  from 
47.  Either  from  want  of  statistics  or  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
information  desired,  many  replies  furnished  little  of  value  as  to  meth- 
ods pursued  and  results  attained. 

Outside  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  there  is  hardly  a  State  of 
the  14  reporting  where  more  than  one  library  employs  either  of  these 
aids  to  circulation. 

Of  libraries  reporting  branches,  eight  report  1  branch,  five  2  bninches, 
three  3  branches,  two  4  branches,  two  5  branches,  one  9  branches,  one 
13  branches,  or  a  total  of  67  branches. 

Of  libraries  reporting  delivery  stations,  five  report  1  station,  three  2 
stations,  four  3  stations,  two  4  stations,  two  6  stations,  three  10  stations, 
one  11  stations,  one  30  stations,  making  a  total  of  114  deliveries. 

Of  those  reporting  both  branches  and  delivery  stations,  one  reports  1 
branch  and  2  delivery  stations,  one  1  branch  and  6  delivery  stations, 
one  4  branches  and  4  delivery  stations,  one  8  branches  and  14  delivery 
stations,  giving  a  total  of  14  branches  and  26  delivery  stations. 

Taken  by  location  the  reports  stand  as  follows  : 


Librarie«.  Branches. 


Deliver- 
ieH. 


California, 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massaeliusetto. . 

Michigan 

Jtfinnesota 

Missoari 

21'ebraAka 

IVew  Uampsbire 

New  Jersey 

KewYoik 

Ohio 

Wi8con«in 

£ngland 

Total 


25 


47 


1 
33 
10 
0 
60 
0 
4 
0 
4 
1 
11 
10 
0 
6 
0 


uo 
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A  list  giving  fuller  details  is  herewith  appended: 


StatOA,  etc. 


Caliromia: 

Siiu  P'rancisco . 
Illinois: 

('hlcago 

Moiiniouth 

Ti  iliaim: 

Indianapolis  .. 
Mnrvlanil: 

Itultiinoro ■ 

MHMKohuftOlta: 

Ablngton 

A^nwalu 

Arlington 

Hrxt'ily 

Ifoaton    

Hroikton 

(*aiiibrl<tKO 

Di'Uhani 

Frnminfflmm  ... 

navvHiUl 

l.nni^xlvoro 

l.t*in»«tor 

|,t>v««ii»lt  

l.l«\llltf(OU 

Now  loik 

NiHihamptou.. . 
Norton      

«"'•->• 

Ho\i»r«^     

Himn^rxiUo 

'rmiploton 

WoMuoiith 

WiiuUor 

Wolimii 

\N  MUtlitiui    

MIrhUuo 

W  .-»!  Hay  City, 

MIlMHUOlU 

KIlKMfOll 

.M«    l.ouiM   

Nrl»tt»-.K(» 

Oiiialt.i     

Ni  w  HiHu|mhlrt». 

TolMOHl 

Niiu  .In-rN  : 

.hlH^N  City 

NiMV    \'itrk  : 

llMMiklvii 

.Sn\\  York  City. 
Do 

t'irvolund 

|)ii\  l<»n  

WUiMiiiMin : 

Milwaukee 


.etc. 


Mercantile  Library  AMOciation. 

Publ  ic  library 

Warren  Coanty  Library 

Public  library 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

Public  library. 


Free  public  library. 
Robbins  Library... 

Public  library 

.-..do 

do 

do 

...do 

Town  library 

Public  library , 

Town  library 

Public  library 


Branches    ^^;" 


Free  public-  library. 
Gary  Library 


Free  library . 

Public  library 

...do 

Thomas  Crane  Library. . 

Public  library 

do 

Bovnton  Public  Library' . 

TufU  Library 

Public  library , 

do 

...do 


Sage  Public  Library . 

Public  library 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Free  public  library... 


Brooklyn  Library 

Free  rirciilating  library . 
Mercantile  Library 


Public  library. 
...do 


do. 


Engltsh  librarifi. 

Ml rtiitngham I  Free  librarien 

l.iM'rp<M>l (  Freo  public  library. 

N«<«i»<Mt do 

Noitiniiham do 

Sli.llii'lU Public  library 

Hwau»e» ' do 


1 

8 

62 


61 

c'i 

1 

] 


3 

13 
4 
4 


a  To  be  opened  October,  1893. 
b  Branch  deliveries. 


e  Distributing  a^encieo.  e  Two  now  being  built- 

d  Expect  to  start  delivery  stations.      /  Branch  newsrooms. 


30 
3 


2 
14 


ai 

1 

11 
10 


id) 


That  more  libraries  have  not  adopted  branches  or  delivery  stations 
is  because  their  establishment  is  an  experiment,  evolved  in  the  growth 
of  the  free  public  library  system. 

The  libraries  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  have  passed  through  sev- 
— '  ~<^ages,  of  Mhich  this  is  one  of  the  latest.    Where  branches  or 
\s  can  b<»  used  to  advantage  the  system  is  destined  to  come  into 
3ral  use. 
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In  the  first  stage  of  library  development  more  attention  was  paid  to 
amassing  a  creditable  collection  of  books  than  to  putting  it  to  a  prac- 
tical and  extensive  use.  The  library,  looked  at  from  this  standpoint, 
became  a  mere  storeliouse  where  information  might  be  found  by  a 
privileged  few,  provided  they  knew  where  to  look  for  it  themselves, 
which  was  extremely  doubtful;  or  provided  the  custodian  of  the  col- 
lection could  put  them  on  the  track  of  the  information  for  which  they 
were  in  search,  which,  considering  the  lack  of  suitable  arrangement  and 
catalogs,  was  highly  improbable.  Such  collections  of  books  began  to 
be  formed  in  this  country  contemporaneously  with  the  founding  of 
our  older  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  this  highly  commendable 
spirit  we  owe  most  of  our  large  reference  libraries,  of  which  the  college 
and  State  libraries,  and  those  of  historical  and  othei*  societies,  having 
for  their  particular  aim  the  collecting  of  books  on  special  subjects  are 
excellent  types.  The  primary  aim  of  these  libraries  was  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  restricted  class — scholars  and  students  of  special  subjects — 
rather  than  to  cater  to  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  general 
public. 

The  second  period  or  stage  of  library  development  was  begun  when 
attention  was  first  called  to  organizing  public  libraries  about  forty 
years  since.  It  was  the  leading  principle  of  the  originators  of  this 
class  of  libraries  that  much  might  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  public  by  libraries  having  for 
their  primary  aim  the  circulation  of  books  for  home  reading.  As  the 
people  were  to  be  beneficiaries  it  was  but  another  step  in  this  move- 
ment to  decide  that  these  libraries  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  had  been  called 
into  being.  Thus  rose  the  laws  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of 
public  libraries  by  taxation. 

In  this  country  the  Boston  Public  Library  stands  foremost  as  a  type 
of  this  class,  and  its  history  is  the  history  of  the  free  public  library 
movement  which  forty  years  ago  began  to  stir  not  only  this  country  but 
England.  Following,  as  it  did,  the  first  stage  of  library  development, 
its  promoters  naturally  adhered  strongly  to  the  ideas  which  had  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  functions  of  a  library  down  to  that  time.  We 
therefore  see  in  its  Bates  Hall  the  great  importance  attached  to  its  ref- 
erence department. 

The  free  public  library  idea  spread  rapidly  in  New  England,  and 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  till  now  no  town  or  city  government  is  con- 
sidered to  have  performed  its  duty  to  its  citizens  unless  it  has  i>ro- 
vided  them  with  a  tax-supported  public  library. 

So  great  are  the  advantages  which  have  risen  from  founding  public 
libraries  that  the  policy  has  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  day  we  see  libraries  springing  up  in  nearly  every  town  and  city 
where  they  have  not  heretofore  been  established.  This  impulse  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  wide-rea<;hing  work  of  the  American 
Library  Association  since  its  formation  in  1876,  and  its  active  career 
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has  doubtless  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  fi*ee  public  library 
movement  in  this  country  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Those  having  the  management  and  care  of  our  public  libraries  at 
heart  have  come  to  realize  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  town  or  city  has 
a  well-equipped  library,  from  which  the  public  are  free  to  draw  books 
for  home  reading,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  requirements 
for  its  most  successful  operation  are  fulfilled.  A  x^rominent  librarian 
has  well  said  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
require  the  peoi)le  of  a  large  town  or  city  to  depend  on  a  single  library 
from  which  alone  they  can  draw  their  books  as  it  is  to  require  them  to 
buy  all  their  groceries  or  meat  at  one  store  or  market,  or  that  they 
shall  all  attend  the  same  church. 

This  spirit  has  brought  about  the  third  stage  of  library  develop- 
ment in  which  its  promoters  aim  to  carry  the  library  and  its  benign 
influences  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  This  stage  is  one  of  recent 
growth;  it  might  i)erhaps  bo  more  accurate  to  say  it  is  even  now  in  its 
formative  period,  for  outside  one  or  two  leading  libraries,  branches 
and  delivery  stations  are  creations  of  the  last  few  years,  and  arc  even 
yet  in  their  experimental  state,  though  in  nearly  every  case  yielding 
surprisingly  gratifying  results. 

Ko  reference  was  made  to  this  phase  of  library  effort  in  the  1876 
report  on  public  libraries,  exhaustive  as  was  that  document,  and  we 
.look  in  vain  for  much  light  on  this  subject  in  the  Library  Journal, 
which  contains  the  fullest  history  of  the  libraries  of  this  country  that 
can  elsewhere  be  found. 

While  it  is  generally  admittetl  that  in  towns  or  cities  of  large  area 
or  having  distinct  centers  of  population  the  benefits  of  branches  or 
delivery  stations  are  great,  there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
is  better.  In  many  places  the  difference  in  exx>ense  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  itself,  as  delivery  stations  can  be  successfully  carried  on  at  a 
far  less  cost  than  branches.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  case« 
where  funds  permit  a  choice,  it  is  good  policy  to  use  public  money  in 
building  up  a  series  of  branches,  which  are  largely  counterparts  of 
each  other  and  of  the  main  library;  thus  scattering  funds  in  forming 
several  small  libraries,  rather  than  in  building  up  a  strong  central 
library. 

Branches  and  delivery  stations  are  managed  in  various  ways: 

1.  Delivery  stations. — We  find  the  delivery  station  pure  and  simple, 
where  books  are  collected  and  sent  to  the  main  library,  and  are  there 
exchanged  for  new  ones  which  are  returned  to  the  station  where  the 
borrowers  get  them.  All  accounts  are  kept  at  the  library,  the  station 
being  only  a  conduit  through  which  books  are  sent  and  received. 

The  library  reporting  the  largest  number  of  delivery  stations,  with- 
out other  appendages,  such  as  reading  rooms  or  reference  libraries,  is 
the  Jersey  City  Free  Public  Library.  This  library  first  opened  7  sta* 
tions,  October  1,  1891.    Their  number  has  since^ 
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now  11  are  in  successful  operation.  They  are  located  from  1  to  4  miles 
from  the  library.  Collections  are  made  in  the  morning,  and  deliveries 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  by  a  hired  delivery  wagon.  About 
$2,000  a  year  is  now  i)aid  for  transportation.  The  station  keei)ers  are 
paid  one-third  of  a  cent  for  each  volume,  or  borrower's  card,  returned 
to  the  library.  The  total  circulation  for  the  year  ending  iN^ovember 
30,  1892,  was  172,225  volumes,  or  49.9  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation 
for  home  reading.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  branches  was 
$2,230.54,  an  average  of  nearly  1.3  cents  a  volume. 

2.  Distributing  agencies. — The  plan  suggested  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire board  of  library  commissioners  uses  what  may  be  called  distribut- 
ing agencies,  in  distinction  from  delivery  stations.  Enough  books  to 
meet  requirements  are  sent  to  these  agencies  at  stated  intervals,  say  of 
one,  three,  or  six  months.  For  the  time  being  these  form  the  stock  of 
the  agency,  and  are  distributed  to  borrowers  and  returned  to  be  circu- 
lated again  and  again,  till  they  are  replaced  by  a  new  supply  from  the 
main  library.  While  they  are  at  the  agency  all  accounts  with  the  bor- 
rower are  kept  there  independently  of  the  main  library. 

The  first  report  says: 

Ooe  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  arising  in  many  towns  whenever  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library  is  advocated  is  that  of  location.  Local  jealousies  are  stirred 
up  afresh  and  sometimes  with  the  result  of  hindering  the  establishment  of  a  library. 
In  several  cases,  where  there  were  two  or  more  villages  in  a  town  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  establish  an  independent  library  in  each  village.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  board  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  one  central  library,  and  then, 
if  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  better  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  books, 
that  distributing  agencies  bo  established  as  might  be  convenient.  In  this  way  aU 
records  could  be  kept  at  the  central  library,  and  whenever  books  were  transferred  to 
the  agency  the  same  could  bo  charged  and  then  credited  when  returned. 

The  manifest  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  that  the  library  accounts  could  bo  more 
accurately  kept  than  if  the  libraries  were  more  or  less  independent;  and,  ngnir,  the 
exact  location  of  every  book  could  at  any  time  bo  ascertained  at  the  central  library 
(p.  11, 12). 

Then  follow  resolutions  and  rules  relating  to  their  operation. 

One  small  library  only,  the  Leicester  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  reports 
this  plan  in  operation.  It  originated  at  that  place  in  1809,  and  there  are 
four  agencies,  which  have  been  in  operation  ever  since.  These  agencies 
are  not  strictly  such  as  are  planned  by  the  New  nampshire  commission, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  reported  that  they  have  "a  very  few  i^erinanent 
volumes."  The  town  numbers  3,000  inhabitants,  and  the  total  annua] 
income  for  library  purposes  is  but  $480.  About  CO  volumes  are  sent 
quarterly  to  each  of  its  four  agencies.  This  interesting  case  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  small  towns  with  limited  incomes. 

The  public  library  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  also  that  at  JMilwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  successfully  carrying  on  a  similarwork,  but  uses  schools  instead 
of  agencies  as  distributing  points.  A  full  account  of  the  working  of 
this  plan  is  given  by  W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  Cleveland,  in  a  paper  on 
of  the  public  library  to  the  public  schools,"  read  by  him 
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before  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February,  1892.  This  paper  is 
printed  in  full  in  the  proceedings,  and  has  been  separately  reprinted, 

3.  Delivery  stations  with  reading  rooms. — Probably  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  largest,  example  of  delivery  stations,  at  which  are  reading 
rooms  and  a  small  library  containing  only  books  of  reference,  is  that 
of  the  Chicago  Public  library.  This  library  has  30  delivery  stations, 
located  at  from  1  to  7  miles  from  the  library.  Collections  and  deliv- 
eries are  made  the  same  day  by  four  delivery  wagons,  each  of  which  is 
paid  $1,350  a  year.  The  station  keepers  are  paid  $10  a  month  for  500 
volumes  or  less;  $2  a  hundred  from  500.  to  1,000  volumes,  and  $1  for 
each  100  volumes  over  1,000.  The  total  circulation  through  the  deliv- 
ery stations  during  the  year  ending  May  31, 1893,  was  422,812  volumes, 
or  about  43  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation,  the  average  cost  of  circu- 
lating each  volume  being  about  2.87  cents. 

At  six  of  these  branches  are  reading  rooms,  each  containing  »  file  of 
from  80  to  100  periodicals,  and  from  500  to  1,500  volumes  for  reference 
use  only.  These  were  maintained  in  1892-93  at  a  total  expense  of 
$12,114.51. 

4.  Brcuich  libraries. — We  find  branch  libraries  pure  and  simple,  or 
those  that  circulate  their  books  independently  of  the  main  library,  but 
which  report  to  it,  and  whose  borrowers  are  permitted  to  use  it  when- 
ever they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  best  example  of  this  class  is  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  of  Balti- 
more. This  library  was  started  in  1886  with  four  branch  libraries, 
costing  $50,000;  a  fifth  has  since  been  added. 

These  branch  libraries  are  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  from  2  to  4 
miles  distant  from  the  central  library.  They  are  stocked  with  45,303 
volumes,  or  more  than  half  as  many  as  are  in  the  main  library  at  Mul- 
berry street,  which  contains  77,410  volumes.  These  branches  therefore 
represent  an  expenditure  of  not  far  from  $1(X),000.  Two  assistants  and 
a  janitor  are  employed  in  each  branch  at  an  annual  cost  of  $840.  The 
buildings  will  hold  about  15,000  volumes  each,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
limit  the  number  to  10,000.  This  limit  has  already  been  nearly  reached. 
The  reading  rooms  are  supplied  with  from  20  to  30  current  perioilicals, 
but  ne^vspapers  are  not  taken.  A  few  reference  works  are  also  pro- 
vided in  each. 

During  the  year  ending  January  1, 1893,  there  were  circulated  from 
these  branches  184,500  volumes,  or  a  little  over  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
circulation  of  the  library,  which  was  452,733  volumes.  A  comparison 
of  the  average  exjicnse  of  circulating  each  volume  would  be  interesting, 
but  want  of  sufficient  data  prevents  this  being  given. 

The  librarian,  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  believes  in  delivery  to  branches, 
and  intends  to  introduce  it,  in  which  case  he  would  probably  buy  fewer 
books  directly  for  the  branches,  thus  keeping  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  branch  libraries  within  the  proposed  limits. 
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5.  Combined  branch  libraries  cuid  delivery  stations. — The  most 
prominent  of  the  few  examples  of  this  combined  system  is  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Ir;  carries  on  8  brandies  and  14  deliveries.  There  are 
in  tliese  branches  139,281  volumes,  ranging  from  32,410  in  the  Iloxbury 
branch  to  11,192  in  the  South  End  branch.  In  these  branches  42  per- 
sons are  employed  as  librarians  and  assistants.  In  their  reading  rooms 
the  best  monthly  and  weekly  illustrated  pai>ers  are  supplied,  and  each 
branch  is  provided  with  good  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other  works 
of  reference.  Fourteen  delivery  stations  are  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  main  librtiry  and  its  branches.  Deliveries  are  made  not  only 
to  the  delivery  stations,  but  also  to  the  branches,  in  strong  boxes,  sent 
out  daily  by  express.  The  station  keepers  are  paid  $250  a  year  for  serv- 
i<!es,  reut,  and  light.  In  some  of  the  deliveries  are  reading  rooms. 
During  1892,  there  were  distributed  through  the  branches  and  deliveries 
479,632  volumes  (if  we  read  the  rei)ort  correctly)  out  of  a  total  circula- 
tion for  home  reading  of  719,063. 

In  this  case  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries  was  not  undertaken 
till  after  the  main  library  had  amassed  a  collection  of  over  150,000 
volumes,  thus  having  a  strong  central  library  with  which  to  begin  its 
extending  work.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  city  by  the  annexation 
of  its  various  suburbs  gave  it  an  opportunity  of  bringing  under  its 
management  the  various  libraries  which  had  previously  been  independ- 
ent. This  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  smaller  libraries,  as  practi- 
cally they  added  to  their  own  resources  those  of  the  public  library, 
which  was  many  times  their  size. 

Unless  the  parent  library  is  already  firmly  established  and  has  a 
large  and  strong  collection  of  its  own,  with  abundant  financial  support 
to  carry  it  on  successfully,  as  in  this  case,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  scatter 
its  funds  in  forming  branches.  No  city  seems  better  adapted  by  geo- 
graphic conformation  and  various  centers  of  population  for  carrying  on 
successfully  a  system  of  branches  and  delivery  stations  than  Boston, 
yet  the  librarian,  T.  F.  Dwight,  thinks  that  were  the  work  to  be  begun 
anew  he  would  employ  delivery  stations  only. 

'  Other  means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  libraries,  of  an  analogous 
nature,  are  carried  on  by  many  libraries,  such  as  the  departmentiil 
libraries  in  colleges  and  universities.  There  is,  however,  this  distinc- 
tion, the  departmental  library  is  the  setting  aside  in  a  convenient  loca- 
tion of  books  relating  to  a  special  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  use 
by  those  making  special  studies  in  those  subjects,  e.  g.,  chemical  books 
in  a  laboratory,  botanical  works  in  an  herbarium,  or  books  on  political 
economy  in  its  class  room.  This  does  not  contemplate  that  the  books 
shall  be  duplicated  in  the  main  library;  it  is  rather  a  practical  seques- 
tration to  make  them  more  useful  or  convenient  to  those  specially  inter- 
ested in  them. 

Branch  libraries,  on  the  contrary,  while  not  actually  contemplating 
a  duplication  of  the  central  library,  really  become  so  to  a  very  great 
extent. 
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Another  means  of  creating  interest  in  books  and  their  use  is  illus- 
trated by  the  traveling  libraries  now  sent  out  from  the  State  library  in 
Albany  to  different  parts  of  New  York.  This  method  is  analogous  to 
the  distributiug  agencies  recommended  by  the  Kew  Hampshire  State 
library  commission,  but  has  a  larger  area  of  usefulness  and  is  designed 
primarily  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  reading  and  the  eventual  founding 
of  libraries  in  the  idaces  to  which  they  are  sent. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  so  far 
as  can  be  discovered  from  the  libraries  making  use  of  either  of  these 
systems  or  their  variants,  that  in  large  cities  or  towns  where  exist- 
ing libraries  can  be  brought  under  the  management  of  a  strong,  well- 
equipped,  and  efficiently  managed  public  library,  the  arrangement  is 
for  their  mutual  advantage. 

If,  however,  the  enterprise  is  a  new  one,  it  is  thought  by  many  a 
^  much  better  i)olicy  to  confine  the  collection  of  books  to  a  single  main 
library,  makiug  it  large  and  strong  in  works  which  individuals  can 
not  afford  to  buy  for  themselves — expensive  art  works,  scientific  and 
technical  works,  sets  of  periodicals,  publications  of  learned  societies, 
dictionaries  of  various  languages,  etc.  A  library  thus  thoroughly 
equipped  is  a  power  in  its  community,  and  may  then  well  become  a 
point  from  which  distribution  can  be  made  to  different  localities  within 
its  area  by  deliveries  and  agencies. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  system  for  any  particular  library  to  follow 
must,  therefore,  be  largely  one  of  policy,  governed  by  local  requiremeuts 
and  the  means  which  the  library  can  command.* 

Heating,  Ventilation,  and  LioHTiNa  of  Libraries. 

By  NoRMAND  S.  Patton,  Architect,  Chicago,  111. 

The  problem  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  libraries  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  same  problem  in  other  buildings  where  peo- 
ple congregate.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  library  problem,  except  in  some 
special  applications,  and  it  is  not  so  important  to  know  the  opinion  of 
librarians  on  these  topics  as  that  of  architects  and  sanitary  engineers.. 
I  will  try  to  give,  in  condensed  form,  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities 
on  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting,  not  as  a  scientific  treatise,  but  as 
practical  hints,  to  which  will  be  added  a  consideration  of  the  portions 
of  a  library  which  require  special  attention  and  where  mistakes  are 
most  likely  to  be  made. 

'  Discussion  brought  out  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  delivery  station  as  com- 
pared with  the  branch,  for  it  left  out  the  personal  work  in  guiding  reading  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  best  results,  also  that  after  a  hard  day^s  work  people  will  go  to  » 
reading  room  in  a  branch  near  home  when,  if  there  wore  none  nearer  than  the  central 
library,  they  would  stay  at  home  or  drop  into  a  neighboring  saloon.  If  means  allow, 
the  best  plan  seemed  a  branch  with  reading  room  equipped  with  reference  books, 
periodicals,  and  a  small  stock  of  general  literature  and,  most  important,  with  a 
skillful  attendant  to  give  needed  personal  assistance  in  selection.  But  this  more 
thorough  provision  is  clearly  much  more  costly  than  the  delivery  station. — M.  D. 
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HEATINCf   AND  VENTILATION. 

These  topics  can  not  be  considered  apart  from  each  other,  because 
all  the  air  brought  in  for  ventilation  in  cold  weather  must  be  heated, 
and  the  kind  of  heating  apparatus  used  has  much  to  do  with  the  system 
of  ventilation  that  accompanies  it.  A  perfect  system  will  give  inde- 
pendent control  of  the  beating  and  ventilation,  so  that  any  room  may  be 
heated  with  or  without  ventilation,  or  ventilated  with  or  without  beating. 
This  separate  control  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  necessary  because 
the  two  are  not  needed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  in  different 
rooms,  or  in  the  same  room  at  different  times.  Thus,  if  the  number  of 
occupants  in  u  room  be  increased,  the  ventilation  should  be  increased, 
but  the  heat  diminished. 

Heating. — Heating  is  to  offset  cooling.  A  building  is  cooled  in  two 
ways:  (1)  By  loss  of  heat  through  outside  walls,  windows,  and  roof;  (2) 
by  introduction  of  cold  air  for  ventilation.  The  ordinary  rules  by  which 
steam  fitters  figure  the  size  of  their  apparatus  are  based  on  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  building.  These  rules  are  utterly  useless  and  mislead- 
ing, because  in  buildings  continuously  heated,  the  cubic  contents  has 
no  more  to  do  with  heating  than  has  the  color  of  the  librarian's  hair. 
When  a  cold  room  is  first  warmed,  the  whole  volume  of  air  and  the 
substance  of  walls  and  floors  must  be  heated,  requiring  an  excess  of 
heating  over  what  is  needed  to  maintain  the  temperature  once  gained. 
For  this  reason  there  must  be  a  reserve  power  that  can  bo  called  on  to 
heat  up  quickly,  as  on  Monday  morning  if  the  building  has  been  cold  on 
Sunday.  When  the  air  in  the  building  is  once  heated  its  volume  does 
not  concern  us;  we  need  only  restore  the  heat  it  loses.  If  a  partition 
6tandsbetweentworooms,bothof  themwarmed.itcan  not  cause  a  loss  of 
beat.  The  only  walls  that  cool  a  room  are  those  exposed  to  the  weather. 
A  large  room  exposed  only  on  one  end  and  having  two  windows  would 
require  less  heating  than  a  room  say  one-third  the  size  exposed  on  two 
or  three  sides  and  having  four  windows.  The  glass  of  the  windows,  on 
account  of  its  thinness,  loses  more  heat  than  the  thick  walls;  a  square 
foot  of  glass  losing  as  much  heat  as  5  to  10  square  feet  of  wall  surface. 
The  amount  of  heat  required  by  various  rooms,  aside  from  the  ventila- 
tion, will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  glass  surface  and  its  equiv- 
alent in  exposed  wall  surface.  Steam-heating  contractors  generally  put 
enough  radiation  in  a  building,  but  fail  to  distribute  it  properly,  over- 
heating some  rooms  while  others  are  cold.  Attention  to  the  above 
principle  will  avoid  this  result.  The  roof  often  allows  great  loss  of 
heat.  Walls  are  thick  and  usually  have  air  spaces,  but  roofs  are  often 
thin,  permitting  escape  of  heat  in  winter  and  admitting  it  in  summer, 
lioof  plank  should  be  2  to  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  a  tight  floor  laid 
in  the  attic  to  retain  the  warmth  in  the  rooms  below. 
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Our  second  source  of  cooling  is  the  air  admitted,  whether  uninten- 
tionally through  the  cracks,  or  intentionally  as  ventilation.  This  air 
must  bo  heated.    Ventilation  costs  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency.* 

Apparatus.— Tlie  method  of  heating  is  often  decided  by  the  money 
available.  The  best  method  is  by  hot  water.  Its  advantages  over 
steam  are:  (1)  A  perfect  control  of  temperature  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
without  use  of  complicated  attachments;  (2)  greater  economy  of  fueL 
Steam  is  either  boiling  hot,  or  there  is  no  steam  at  all.  Therefore,  in 
mild  weather,  the  building,  if  heated  at  all,  is  overheated,  with  a  cor- 
responding waste  of  fuel. 

For  a  building  of  moderate  size,  a  hot-air  furnace  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  It  will  give  better  ventilation  than  steam  or  hot  water, 
as  ordinarily  put  in,  and  is  much  cheaper  in  first  cost. 

Still  another  method  of  heating  deserves  to  be  better  known — the 
combination  of  hot  air  and  hot  water.  This  is  obtained  by  inserting  a 
water-heating  coil  into  a  hot-air  furnace,  and  connecting  it  with  radia- 
tors. This  retains  all  the  advantages  of  the  hot-air  furnace  and  adds 
the  direct  radiation  which  can  be  carried  to  points  too  distant  to  he 
reached  by  hot  air.  It  is  intermediate  in  cost  between  hot  air  and  hot 
water,  and  is  more  economical  of  fuel  than  hot  air  alone. 

Ventilation. — The  amount  of  ventilation  depends  on  the  number  of 
occupants  of  a  room.  In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  purity  of  atmos- 
phere, there  should  be  supplied  not  less  than  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  each  person.  As  the  air  in  a  ventilating  duct  rarely  moves 
more  than  300  feet  per  minute,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  require  a  venti- 
liitor  about  1  foot  square  for  every  10  persons.  If  gas  is  used  for  hght- 
ing,  additional  ventilation  is  required;  each  gas  burner  being  counted 
equivalent  to  5  persons  in  vitiating  air.  If  a  reading  room  is  occupied 
for  several  hours  at  a  time,  no  less  than  the  above  amount  of  air  should 
bo  provided;  but  if  a  room  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
occupants,  and  is  occupied  for  only  a  short  time,  we  may  allow  for  the 
large  volume  of  fresh  air  with  which  we  start,  and  reduce  ventilation 
somewhat. 

The  book  room  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  occupants, 
the  leakage  around  the  windows  may  provide  sufficient  air,  or  \^indow8 
can  be  opened  where  the  draft  will  not  be  felt;  but  if  many  are  admitted 
to  the  slielvcH,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  for  changing  the  air  once  or 
twi<e  an  hour. 

Tjikifig  up  the  question  of  the  means  of  producing  the  desired  ven- 
tihitifMi,  tlMTo  are  several  important  principles  to  be  observed.  First, 
air  will  not  move  unless  positive  force  is  applied  to  it.  To  build  a 
ventilator  will  not  necessarily  make  ventilation.  The  forces  used  to 
niovo  air  are  two:  first,  the  mechanical  method  by  means  of  a  fan 

•  *l  Uf  (l»»^rniot»hit  attachment  for  automatic  regulation  of  the  heat  waa  commended 

tK  o*"  ••fill  w  lio  hu<l  found  it  very  useful.    Warnings  were  given  from  others  against 

ttpMfhiM  llM'tMuli  Mm  floor.     The  apparatus  was  difficult  to  get  at,  and  those  coii»> 

'  hi  tihrnd  or  walk  over  the  heated  surface  found  it  uncomfortable. — M.  D, 
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driven  by  a  steam  engine  or  other  motor.  Wlien  au  electric  current 
can  be  obtained,  a  fan  driven  by  this  power  gives  a  convenient  and 
positive  means  of  ventilation.  We  may  use  a  fan  to  force  in  the  fresh 
air  or  to  exhaust  the  foul  air,  or  in  large  buildings  we  may  use  both, 
thus  getting  a  most  complete  control  over  the  air  currents.  Such  an 
apparatus  can  be  used  as  well  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  is  so  i>ow- 
erful  that  high  velocities  can  be  secured  in  the  air  ducts,  thus  reducing 
their  size  and  cost.  The  second  and  more  usual  method  of  ventilation 
is  by  the  draft  of  a  heated  column  of  air.  We  need  artificial  ventila- 
tion when  the  outside  air  is  cold  5  and  in  this  case  a  flue,  such'  as  that 
of  a  fireplace,  will  have  an  upward  draft.  If  such  a  flue  be  favorably 
located  and  surrounded  by  warm  rooms,  it  will  be  a  fairly  efiicient  ven- 
tilator and  give  a  velocity  from  180  to  300  feet  per  minute,  according  to 
its  height,  temperature,  and  size.  The  higher  and  hotter  a  flue,  the 
more  rapid  its  draft,  and  the  larger  its  area,  the  less  the  retardation  by 
friction.  But  if  the  flue  be  in  an  outside  wall  where  it  is  chilled,  it 
will  probably  give  a  downward  instead  of  an  upward  draft.  In  such  a 
case  the  flue  must  be  heated  by  a  fire,  as  in  a  grate,  by  steam  pipes  in 
the  flue,  by  placing  the  ventilator  next  to  the  chimney  or  other  source 
of  heat,  or  by  having  gas  jets  in  the  flue. 

With  this  system  of  ventilation,  the  fresh  air  is  brought  in  by  the 
draft  of  the  heating  apparatus — either  a  hot-air  furnace  or  a  so  called 
''indirect"  radiator,  wbich  is  a  coil  of  steam  or  hot  water  pipes  in  the 
basement,  through  which  the  fresh  air  is  forced 5  or  a  third  method  the 
"direct-indirect''  radiator,  which  stands  in  the  room  to  be  warmed  and 
radiates  heat  from  the  surface,  while  in  the  center  are  flues  to  which 
air  from  outdoors  is  brought  m  a  duct,  and  when  heated  is  discharged 
at  the  top  of  the  radiator. 

The  system  of  ventilation  by  natural  draft  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  forces  producing  the  air  current  are  not  very  powerful,  and  there 
is  danger  that  at  times  the  current  will  be  reversed  by  the  wind.  If 
the  wind  were  constant  in  force  and  direction,  we  could  use  it  as  a 
means  of  ventilation;  but  we  can  in  any  case  make  the  wind  counter- 
act its  own  mischief.  If  the  tops  of  the  chimnej'S  and  ventilators  are 
carefully  located  so  as  to  avoid  adverse  currents,  the  wind  will  aid  the 
draft.  We  can  also  make  the  wind  force  air  into  the  building  through 
the  heating  apparatus,  by  arranging  air  inlets  on  all  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, joining  in  a  common  chamber,  and  fixing  in  each  inlet  automatic 
valves  which  admit  the  air,  but  prevent  its  escape. 

In  determining  the  location  of  the  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  air,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foul  air  does  not  rise  to  the  ceiling  or 
fall  to  the  floor,  but  diff*uses  rapidly  through  the  whole  room.  Th«  hot- 
test air,  whether  fresh  or  foul,  will  always  rise  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
coldest  air,  whether  fresh  or  foul,  will  fall  to  the  floor.  From  this  it 
follows  that  if  we  are  to  keep  a  room  warm,  we  must  take  out  the  foul 
air  at  or  near  the  floor,  and  if  we  wish  to  cool  the  room  we  must  make 
ED  93 46  rc^c^n]o 
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an  opening  near  the  ceiling.  The  inlets  maybe  in  the  floor  or  in  the  wall 
at  any  height;  the  main  point  to  be  observed  is  to  prevent  an  unpleasant 
draft  on  the  occupants.  There  is  the  least  danger  from  drafts  where 
the  inlets  are  in  the  floor,  the  i>rincipal  objection  to  this  arrangement 
being  the  accumulation  of  dirt  in  the  registers.  When  there  is  a  fire- 
place, it  is  well  to  let  it  act  as  the  ventilator,  proportioning  the  size  of 
the  flue  to  the  amount  of  ventilation  required.  A  gas  log  placed  in 
'  such  a  fireplace  will  provide  an  immediate  increase  of  heat,  and  thus  of 
ventilation  on  special  occasions,  while  ordinarily  the  natural  draft  will 
sufiice. 

For  rooms  not  larger  than  20  by  30  feet  a  single  inlet  and  outlet  will 
give  good  ventilation;  for  larger  rooms  it  is  well  to  draw  the  foul  air 
from  several  points;  for  very  large  rooms  there  should  also  be  several 
inlets;  but  one  ventilator  that  ventilates  is  better  than  ten  that  do  not; 
and  it  is  often  better  to  make  one  ventilator  very  efficient  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  mechanical  power,  than  to  increase  the  number  with- 
out such  assistance.  The  system  of  ventilating  ducts  to  be  adopted  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  in  each  case.  No  one  system  is  best  for  all  cases. 
When  each  room  has  its  independent  flue,  there  is  the  least  danger  of 
one  room  drawing  the  air  away  from  another.  When  the  small  ven- 
tilators are  united  into  a  general  shaft,  they  should  be  continued  up 
independently  the  height  of  one  story,  so  that  each  will  have  its  iude- 
pendent  draft  before  they  are  united.  In  any  system  as  much  air  must 
be  admitted  to  a  building  as  is  drawn  from  it;  otherwise  if  the  supply 
be  reduced,  the  ventilators  will  draw  against  each  other  and  cold  air 
will  descend  in  some  of  the  ventilators  to  supply  the  others  that  have 
a  more  powerful  draft.  Those  libraries  which  have  the  books  arranged 
in  stacks  several  stories  high  inside  a  lofty  room  present  a  problem  of 
unusual  difficulty  in  the  ventilation.  The  hot  air  tends  to  accumulate 
at  the  top  and  is  destructive  to  the  books  as  well  as  to  the  readers.  If 
this  hot  air  be  not  contaminated  by  the  burning  of  gas,  the  evil  can  be 
mitigated  by  producing  a  circulation  of  the  air,  taking  advantage  of  the 
chilling  efi'ect  of  the  windows  to  make  a  descending  current  on  the  out- 
side walls  while  fresh  air  rises  in  the  center  to  take  its  place.  In  sum- 
mer the  ventilation  of  such  a  room  should  be  taken  from  the  top. 

No  ventilating  apparatus  can  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  weather.  There  must  be  an  intelligent  supervision  of  the  ven- 
tilation or  the  best  system  will  fail. 

LIGHTING. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  library  to  illuminate  by  day  is  usually 
the  delivery  desk.  This  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  counter 
where  books  are  delivered  should  be  near  the  center  of  the  building. 
One  solution  is  to  place  the  counter  near  enough  one  outside  wall  to 
get  a  strong  side  light.  Front  light  is  to  be  avoided.  Frequently  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  help  than  a  skylight.    This  is  very  effective  wbeu 
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it  can  bo  used.  The  objections  are  the  liability  to  leak  and  the  heat 
that  accompanies  the  light  in  summer. 

The  lighting  of  other  parts  of  a  library  offers  no  si)ecial  difficulty, 
provided  the  rooms  are  small ;  but  when  we  have  areas  of  considerable 
width  special  care  must  be  taken.  The  one  important  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  in  lighting  large  areas  is  that  the  light  shines  downward  from  the 
sky;  therefore  it  is  only  the  upper  portion  of  a  window  that  can  light 
far  back  into  a  room.  If  we  increase  the  width  of  a  room  beyond  the 
ordinary  we  must  increase  the  height  also  so  that  the  windows  may  be 
carried  up  high  enough  to  throw  the  light  back  to  the  farther  side. 
As  there  is  always  an  excess  of  light  near  the  windows,  we  may  increase 
the  lighting  of  a  room  by  raising  the  windows  higher  without  increas- 
ing their  size.  This  raising  of  the  windows  leads  to  several  architec- 
tural developments  of  importance. 

If  the  windows  are  7  feet  or  more  from  the  floor,  the  entire  wall 
space  may  be  used  for  bookcases.  This  is  a  common  arrangement  for 
book  rooms  and  is  sometimes  adopted  for  reference  books  in  a  reading 
room,  as  in  Yale  University.  The  reading  room  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  also  windows  high  above  the  floor.  If  the  room  is  made 
still  higher,  and  the  windows  raised  in  proportion,  wo  may  be  able  to 
build  a  low  addition  against  the  outside  of  a  book  room,  keeping  the 
roof  of  this  addition  below  the  windows,  and  use  the  space  thus  gained 
for  librarian's  room,  cataloging,  etc 

A  variation  from  this  arrangement  is  to  remove  the  wall  between  the 
main  room  and  the  side  addition,  and  substitute  a  row  of  columns, 
using  the  space  thus  gained  as  an  addition  to  the  book  room  or  reading 
room  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  we  insi>ect  this  final  result  of  our  development  of  the  elevated 
window,  wo  shall  discover  that  wo  have  no  new  form  but  that  familiar 
type  of  building  which  the  Eomans  used  for  their  basilicas,  and  after- 
wards the  Christians  for  their  cathedrals,  and  I  may  add  we  moderns 
for  our  factories.  Tliis  method  of  lighting  is  used  in  the  reading  room 
of  Cornell  University,  but  it  is  as  yet  not  generally  known  as  available 
for  library  architecture.  This  idea,  which  may  be  called  the  basilica 
plan,  is  capable  of  a  much  wider  application  than  has  yet  been  given  it 

Passing  to  the  question  of  artificial  light,  the  book  room  requires 
special  arrangements  to  find  any  book  without  using  an  extravagant 
number  of  liglits.  I  recommend  chandeliers  or  ceiling  lights,  sufficient 
only  to  give  a  moderate  general  illumination;  supplemented  by  mov- 
able search  lights  in  each  aisle  between  cases,  to  be  turned  on  only 
when  a  book  is  sought.  As  to  kind  of  light,  the  electric  is  by  all  means 
best.  First,  because  it  does  not  vitiate  the  air.  The  burning  of  gas  in 
a  reading  room  renders  the  problem  of  ventilation  doubly  difficulty  and 
in  the  book  room  it  injures  the  bindings.  The  objections  to  gas  are  so 
great  that  if  electric  light  can  be  procured,  the  difference  in  cost  should 
not  be  considered.    The  electric  light  (incandescent  of  course)  lends 
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itself  to  economj^  iii  tlie  book  room  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
turned  out  and  lighted  again.  A  switch  at  the  end  of  each  bookcase 
may  light  one  or  more  fixed  lights  in  the  next  aisle,  or  the  lamp  may 
be  attached  to  a  flexible  cord,  long  enough  to  reach  any  book,  and 
turned  on  only  when  in  use. 

When  the  books  are  arranged  in  a  stack  several  stories  high,  with 
glass  or  perforated  floors,  light  may  come  either  from  the  side  or  from 
above.  The  side  light  will  not  penetrate  the  narrow  aisles  between  the 
cases  more  than  about  20  feet  effectively.  Therefore,  if  there  is  side 
light  only,  the  stack  room  must  not  be  more  than  40  feet  wide  if  lighted 
on  both  sides,  but  may  be  of  any  height.  If  skylights  are  used,  the 
light  will  not  i)enetrate  through  more  than  two  floors,  and  the  stack 
can  be  only  three  tiers  high,  but  may  be  of  any  width. 

A  combination  arrangement  can  bo  made  with  cases  more  than  20 
feet  in  length  lighted  at  the  outer  ends  by  side  windows,  and  at  the 
inner  ends  by  a  central  court  covered  by  a  skylight. 

Fires,  Protection,  Insurance. 

By  R.  B.  PooLK, 
Librariau  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York. 

The  destruction  of  a  rare  collection  of  books  is  more  to  be  deplored 
than  the  loss  of  almost  any  other  species  of  property. 

The  final  cremation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury is  an  event  as  notable  almost  as  any  in  history,  and  the  loss  of  its 
700,001)  rolls  is  more  keenly  felt  to  day  than  ever,  when  scholars  are 
searching  old  libraries  and  monastic  vaults  for  missing  manuscripts 
and  for  documents  heard  of  but  never  seen  by  men  of  this  age.  We 
can  only  picture  in  imagination  what  lacunae  would  have  been  supplied 
in  sacred  and  classical  literature,  had  this  vast  treasury  of  learning, 
the  spoils  of  the  victorious  Amru,  been  presented  to  John  the  Gram- 
marian, who  asked  for  it  from  his  willing  friend,  the  conqueror.  But 
the  Arabian  general  was  subordinate  to  the  Kalif  Omar,  and  the  greatest 
library  of  antiquity  was  sacriticed  to  bigotry,  if  we  may  credit  this 
ancient  story. 

The  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  carried  with  it  the  annihila- 
tion of  many  libraries,  j-et  Gibbon  remarks,  "Our  treasures,  rather 
than  our  losses,  are  the  object  of  my  surprise." 

Constantinople,  from  an  early  period  in  the  Christian  era  to  tbe 
invention  of  printing,  was  the  great  literary  center  of  the  East,  and 
many  libraries  in  Europe  have  been  enriched  from  her  storehouses.  In 
the  century  succeeding  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  it  18 
related,  though  with  some  grains  of  doubt,  that  the  Emperor  Leo  III; 
the  iconoclast,  burnt  a  considerable  library  at  Constantinople,  and  itii 
further  added  that  he  burned  the  librarians,  too.  It  is  unc 
true  that  fire  did  a  destructive  work  in  this  great  liter 
before  its  surrender  to  the  Mohammedans  in  1463. 
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Loss  by  fire  in  tbe  early  centuries  of  our  era,  when  books  were  mul- 
tiplied only  by  the  hand  of  the  copyist,  was  often  irreparable.  The 
destruction  of  a  manuscript  meant,  often,  the  loss  of  the  only  extant 
copy,  or  one  of  a  very  limited  number,  which  could  be  reproduced  only 
at  a  great  expense.  The  printing  press  introduced  a  new  age,  and 
the  i)ower  of  the  fire  fiend  was  broken.  Copies  of  early  codices  were 
printed  in  numerous  volumes,  and  acquired  a  wider  diffusion ;  still,  that 
diffusion  in  the  early  days  of  printing  was  limited,  and  to-day  incuna- 
bula are  the  great  treasures  of  modem  libraries.  A  fire  in  a  library  of 
to-day  would  not  be  as  disastrous  as  in  the  ages  before  printing,  unless 
we  except  such  great  depositories  of  MSS.  in  Europe  as  the  Bodleian, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Biblioth^que  Kationale,  and  the  Vatican. 
Still,  every  important  library  has  works  that  are  unique,  or  if  they 
exist  in  duplicate,  are  unprocurable.  Collections  exist  which  represent 
the  labor  and  search  of  many  years,  and  are  a  unit  in  themselves. 

We  can  name  only  a  few  celebrated  fires  in  libraries  since  the  days 
of  Gutenberg,  and  before  this  last  half  century.  The  Augustinian 
Library,  at  Mainz,  was  totally  destroyed  in  164p.  The  great  library  of 
the  Escurial,  at  Madrid,  was  partially  burned  in  1671.  In  1685,  the 
library  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Antonio,  at  Venice,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  in  1697,  the  Boyal  Library  of  Stockholm.  In  the  next  century, 
1731,  the  libraries  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
King's  Library,  and  the  Cottonian,  were  partially  burned,  when  97 
manuscripts  were  totally  destroyed,  and  many  more  charred  or 
scorched.  The  archducal  library  of  Brussels  was  burned  the  same 
year.  The  great  fire  at  Moscow  in  1812  involved  the  destruction  of 
its  great  library.  The  Library  of  Congress  was  fired  by  the  British  in 
1814,  and  in  1851  was  reduced  to  20,000  volumes  by  fire.  Tbere  have 
been  a  number  of  fires  in  the  last  two  decades.  In  1873,  the  Manches- 
ter (England)  Anthenaeum  Library,  containing  19,000  volumes,  was 
burned.  The  most  disastrous  fire  of  this  period  was  the  burning  of 
the  Birmingham  Free  Library,  January  11,  1879.  The  loss  was  about 
$300,000.  The  library  had  in  its  reference  department  50,000  volumes, 
and  contained  the  great  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  besides  other 
special  collections. 

The  Welsh  University  library,  the  most  valuable  collection  of  books 
in  Wales,  was  totally  burned  in  1885.  The  free  library  of  Kewcastle- 
on-Tyne  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  from  fire  in  1884,  from  over- 
beating  the  ventilators  with  gas  lights.  The  Brussels  University 
library  lost  65,000  volumes  in  a  fire  in  July,  1886.  In  1890  the  great 
library  of  the  royal  family  of  Belgium,  at  Lacken,  was  burned,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  University  of  Toronto  was  cremated,  the  loss  being 
24,000  volumes. 

Fires  in  libraries  in  this  country  have  been  significant  in  numbers, 
xather  than  in  disastrous  results  in  the  last  twenty  years.    In  1873  the 
— ary,  containing  15,000  volumes,  was  destroyed 
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by  fire  caused  by  lightning  striking  a  telephone  wire.  The  Mercantile 
Library  of  Philadelphia  suffered  serious  damage  in  1877  from  water 
used  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  an  adjoining  building.  Fifty-five  thousand 
volumes  were  injured,  for  which  $42,000  was  recovered.  The  books 
were  not  an  entire  loss,  as  they  could  still  be  read,  though  stained. 

A  kerosene  lamp  was  the  cause  of  a  fire  in  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  in  1885,  by  which  ^'  many  valuable  books  that  can  not  be  dupli- 
cated" were  destroyed.  The  public  library  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  lost 
6,000  volumes  in  1886.  The  insurance  was  carried  by  the  city.  In  the 
same  year  the  law  library  of  Minneapolis  was  burned,  also  the  public 
library  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  and  a  part  of  the  high  school  library  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  public  library  of  Peoria,  111.,  on  March  25,  1888, 
had  30,000  volumes  damaged  by  water  and  improper  handling.  The 
insurance  was  only  $8,700.  The  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  New  York, 
was  seriously  burned  July  28, 1889,  while  the  library  was  not  injured; 
the  fire  ran  up  the  elevator  within  15  or  20  feet  of  it.  The  library  at 
Colchester,  Conn.,  valued  at  $5,000,  was  burned  in  1890.  The  same 
year,  in  Maine,  the  library  at  Lewiston  (11,000  volumes,  insured  for 
$6,000)  was  destroyed,  and  the  Eockland  public  library  and  the  Skow- 
hegan  library. 

This  brief  r(3sum^  of  fires,  past  and  present,  while  far  from  complete, 
is  suflQcient  to  prove  the  imminent  danger  to  which  libraries  are 
exposed  from  fire,  and  that  the  principles  of  protection  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  applied  in  library  architecture. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  papers  for  this  manual, 
this  topic  should  treat:  (1)  Of  the  points  on  which  as  librarians  we 
are  agreed,  and  (2)  of  those  which  occupy  debatable  ground. 

While  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  set  forth  this  subject  on  these 
precise  lines,  still  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  leading  librarians  may 
in  a  measure  be  formulated.  Statistics  for  this  purpose  have  been 
gathered  from  50  libraries,  50  of  which  contain  upward  of  25,000  vol- 
umes each.  The  56  libraries  reporting  have  in  the  aggregate  6,225,721 
volumes.  Thirty  of  these  libraries,  containing  2,473,074  volumes,  give 
a  valuation  of  $4,651,875.  The  26  not  reporting  value  embrace  some  of 
our  richest  collections,  and  number  3,729,624  volumes.  The  entire  value 
would  doubtless  reach  $11,000,000.  Official  figures  (1893)  show  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  3,804  libraries  containing  over  1,000 
volumes,  and  that  these  libraries  have  a  total  of  31,171,354  volumes; 
the  libraries  reporting  will  therefore  represent  about  one- fifth  of  this 
total,  but  undoubtedly  a  much  larger  fraction  of  value. 

POINTS   OF   AGREEMENT. 

1.  Libraries  generally  regard  it  wise  to  insure.  Of  56  reporting,  35 
insure  their  books,  11  (generally  State  and  national  libraries)  do  not, 
while  10  make  no  report  on  the  subject.    Thirty-three  insure  their 
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books  separate  from  their  building,  insuring  3,018,370  volumes  for 
$2,000,754.  The  amount  covered  by  insurance  in  different  libraries 
will  vary  from  about  33  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation,  falling 
probably  below  50  i)er  cent  on  the  average,  a  low  figure.  Premiums 
on  libraries  vary  about  300  per  cent.  In  discussing  at  Chicago  the 
policy  of  insuring,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  a  library  financially 
able  should  carry  its  own  insurance,  particularly  if  it  was  supported 
by  the  city  or  State. ^ 

Of  the  56  libraries  noted,  all  except  5  own  their  buildings,  and  39 
give  valuation  as  $8,755,617.  Insurance  figures  on  these  buildings  are 
not  very  complete  or  satisfactory.  OflScial  records  show  that  there  are 
986  libraries  in  the  United  States  owning  buildings. 
^  2.  Librarians  believe  their  books  should  be  stored  in  fireproof  struc- 
tures, and  are  building,  so  far  as  means  will  allow,  on  fireproof  prin- 
ciples. Absolutely  fireproof  buildings  are  costly,  and  a  substitute  for 
them  is  often  the  only  alternative.  As  an  indication  of  the  practice  on 
this  point,  22  libraries  report  fireproof  buildings,  while  5  buildings  are 
so  called,  11  are  partly  fireproof,  and  18  are  not.  These  buildings  are 
generally  constructed  of  brick,  or  more  commonly  of  brick  and  stone. 
Interior  construction  in  these  buildings  is  not  so  decidedly  fire  resisting. 
The  floors  in  most  cases  are  made  of  fireproof  materials,  as  fire  brick, 
wood  laid  in  cement  tiling,  iron  girders  and  brick,  etc.  Wood  enters 
largely  into  the  construction  of  the  cases  (37  so  rejKjrting),  a  construction 
not  as  objectionable  as  it  might  seem,  provided  floors  and  partitions 
are  properly  protected.     Iron  is  used  more  in  balconies  and  stairs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  by  this  association  to  architecture. 
At  the  Cincinnati  conference  in  1882  the  first  report  on  this  topic  was 
made.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Larned  reports  that  18  libraries  had  been 
completed  in  the  two  previous  years,  and  that  23  were  in  progress, 
many  being  fireproof.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Van  Name,  at  the  St. 
Louis  conference,  reported  55  buildings  completed,  or  under  construc- 
tion. Some  allowance  should  be  made  for  overlapping.  He  notes  that 
the  buildings  for  our  best  treasures  are  to  be  fireproof,  there  being  13 
such.    Many  were  the  gifts  of  private  individuals. 

To  illustrate  the  advance  made  since  1870  in  the  erection  of  fireproof 
buildings  we  quote  comments  made  respecting  the  Birmingham  disaster 
in  1877 :     "The  loss  by  the  Birmingham  fire,"  said  the  Few  York  Trib- 

'T-he  iosnrance  companies  charge  the  whole  amount  of  the  risk  plus  running 
expenses  plus  their  profits.  Therefore  the  premium  is  greater  than  the  risk,  and 
wealthy  cities  and  towns,  like  wealthy  merchants,  may  insure  themselves  at  a  profit, 
and  in  the  long  run  greater  care  is  taken  of  uninsured  property.  Usually  the  same 
appropriation  can  he  had  for  the  lihrary  whether  it  uses  part  of  it  for  insurance  or  not, 
and  in  the  rare  cases  of  fire  the  city  or  town  makes  a  special  appropriation  to  replace. 
Those  who  urge  most  strongly  the  greater  economy  of  this  method  also  admit  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  any  librarian  or  trustees  to  omit  insurance  unless  they  first 
secured  the  formal  approval  of  the  authorities,  thus  forestalling  the  violent  criti- 
cism sure  to  be  made  in  case  of  a  heavy  loss. — M.  D. 
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une,  "is  a  lesson  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding absolutely  safe  structures  for  our  own  precious  collections,  many 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  in  constant  danger  of  conflagration,  and  are 
not  contained  in  structures  worthy  of  being  called  fireproof  at  all.'' 
Justin  Winsor,  referring  to  the  preservation  of  books  and  to  the  same 
fire,  said:  "Too  large  a  proportion  of  such  edifices  of  to-day  ignore 
utterly  this  consideration."  Many  so-called  fireproof  buildings  of  1876 
would  not  pass  inspection  as  such  to-day. 

Bad  construction  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  our 
public  buildings  till  recent  years,  and  to-day  we  are  far  from  emancipated 
from  its  influence.  F.  0.  Moore,  president  of  the  Continental  Insurance 
Company,  New  York,  and  an  authoritative  underwriter,  in  a  brochure 
on  "Economical  fire-resisting  construction,"  says:  "It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  losses  of  this  single  company, 
and  therefore  of  every  other,  are  due  to  incorrect  construction  of  build- 
ings. This  means  that  nearly  $50,000,000  worth  of  property  is  destroyed 
annually  in  this  country  which  might  be  saved  if  our  methods  of  con- 
structing buildings  were  more  nearly  correct." 

Edward  Atkinson,  the  economist,  in  an  article  in  the  Century,  Feb- 
ruary, 1889,  entitled  "Slow-burning  construction," says:  "The  worst 
examx>les  of  combustible  architecture  are  to  be  found  among  our  pris- 
ons, hospitals,  asylums,  and  almshous*  s;  next  among  college  buildings, 
libraries,  and  schoolhouses."  Quoting  from  the  Insurance  Chronicle,  he 
Siiys  tliat  in  18S7  12G  colleges  and  libraries  were  burned.  The  libraries 
referred  to  were  undoubtedly  not  of  great  value  and  i>oorly  iirotected. 
Kisks  on  the  better  protected  libraries  fire  good.  Si>eaking  of  libraries 
the  u^tna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  says:  "We  consider  the 
most  desirable  risks  those  that  are  kept  on  iron  racks,  or  in  iron  cases, 
in  fireproof  buildings 5  libraries  in  buildings  of  ordinary  construction 
arc  not  considered  very  desirable  risks."  The  Liverpool,  London  and 
Globe  respond,  "We  find  libraries,  as  a  rule,  i>rofitable  risks." 

There  were  some  reasons,  and  cogent  ones,  too,  why  library  build- 
ings, as  well  as  other  structures,  in  the  few  decades  past  were  so  ill 
constructed.  Architecture  as  an  art  was  almost  unknown  then  in  this 
country;  technical  schools  had  not  been  established  in  which  archi- 
tecture was  taught,  and  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  adorn  its 
cities  and  towns  with  edifices  that  combined,  with  beauty  and  solidity, 
qualities  of  co.istruction  that  would  make  them  absolutely  fireproof. 
In  place  of  the  old  fire  traps,  which  were  a  menace  not  only  to  the 
books  but  to  the  librarian  and  his  readers,  fireproof  buildings  are  rising 
all  over  the  land,  ornaments  to  city  and  town,  and  safe  depositories  of 
the  collections  tliey  are  gathering  from  year  to  year. 

The  question  was  asked,  "Is  your  building  and  are  your  books  bet- 
ter secured  from  fire  than  in  1876!"  Twenty-six  replied,  yes.  Eight 
of  the  remainder  were  established  since. 

3.  The  importance  of  keeping  records  or  inventories  of  libraries, 
ich  can  be  used  to  prove  value,  is  appreciated  as  shown  by  retorus. 
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Only  six  report  no  records  usable  for  such  a  purpose.  Methods  for 
protecting  these  records  are  considered  below. 

4.  Nearly  all  libraries  report  appliances  for  extfuguishing  tires,  as 
hose,  water  pails,  fire  extinguishers,  fire  axes,  etc. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  fire  brigade  composed  of  members  of  its 
staff,  with  a  code  of  rules  for  their  government.    (See  Lib.  Jour.,  4 :  52.) 

imSETTLBD    QUESTIONS. 

While  libraries  are  being  constructed  more  and  more  on  tested  fire- 
proof principles,  it  is  also  true  that  these  .principles  are  of  recent 
adoption  in  many  particulars,  and  as  yet  not  fully  comprehended  nor 
put  in  practice  by  all.  These  may  be  briefly  set  forth,  substantiated 
by  authorities. 

1.  Two  prime  principles  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  fireproof 
building:  (1)  It  should  be  fireproof  without  and  (2)  nonfire  communi- 
cating within. 

Material  formerly  supposed  to  be  fireproof  has  failed  under  the  test. 
To  have  said  a  few  years  ago  that  iron  and  granite  were  not  fireproof 
would  have  made  one  a  laughing  stock,  but  granite  in  the  Boston  fire 
of  November,  1889,  crumbled  into  sand;  and  iron  is  no  longer  considered 
safe  unless  covered  with  fireproof  material.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
was  not  a  fireproof  building  in  the  track  of  the  great  Chicago  fire. 
The  Boston  fire  of  1889  was  checked  when  it  reached  "the  brick  wall 
and  iron  shutters  of  a  building  of  superior  construction." 

,  Brick  stands  first  among  buihling  materials  in  fire-resisting  qualities. 
Prof.  G.  P.  Merrill,  curator  of  geology  in  the  United  States  Museum, 
in  his  work  on  Stones  for  Building,*  page  356,  says: 

Data  are  not  at  hand  for  estimating  accnrately  the  comparative  enduring  powers 
of  varions  stones  under  these  trying  circumstances.  It  seems,  however,  to  he  weU 
proven  that  of  all  stones  granite  is  the  least  fireproof,  while  the  fact  that  certain 
of  the  fine-grained  siliceous  sandstones  are  used  for  furnace  hackings,  would  seem  to 
Bhow  that  if  not  ahsolutely  fireproof,  they  are  very  nearly  so. 

Professor  Winchell  places  fire-resisting  stones  in  this  order:  (1)  Mar- 
ble, (2)  limestone,  (3)  sandstone,  (4)  granite,  (5)  conglomerate. 

Since  the  days  of  elevators  the  roof  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  buildings,  because  of  the  draft  through  the  shaft. 
A  fire  beginning  in  the  basement  is  drawn  at  once  to  the  roof,  which,  if 
hollow  and  combustible,  is  in  a  few  moments  a  mass  of  flame.  The 
roof  should  be  constructed  to  prevent  drafts  of  air  within  it,  and  should 
be  of  fireproof  material,  as  metal,  porous  terra  cotta  metal,  and  covered 
fire  brick. 

2.  A  building  of  fine,  solid,  fireproof  exterior  may  yet  be  a  fire  trap. 
"  The  first  principle  to  be  observed,''  says  Mr.  Moore,  the  underwriter, 
"  with  a  view  to  resisting  fire,  is  to  exclude  air  drafts  from  those  por- 


»New  York  State  Museum  BuHetins  No.  3  (out  of  ]irint)  and  No.  10,  on  Building 
Stone  in  New  York,  are  also  of  value  in  this  connection. — M.  D. 
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tions  of  the  building  which  are  vital  to  its  endurance,  viz,  floors,  roof, 
partitions,  etc.  Into  all  these  wood  may  safely  enter  if  drafts  be  pre- 
vented by  incombustible  material,  such  as  mortar  or  cement.'^  A  fire- 
proof building  will  be  so  constructed  inside  as  to  consist  of  distinct 
compartments,  separated  by  partitions  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  while 
its  floors  will  be  laid  in  cement,  or  be  composed  of  incombustible  mate- 
rial, and  its  ceilings  laid  on  metallic  lathing,  or  otherwise  protected 
from  fire  and  vermin.  Incombustible  cases,  stairs,  and  balconies  will 
increase  the  security. 

A  basis  of  rating  insurance  indorsed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  other  boards  has 
been  prepared  and  is  embodied  in  the  "  Universal  mercantile  schedule," 
The  basis  of  rating  is  a  standard  building  in  a  standard  city,  and  is  25 
cents  per  $100.  On  this  basis  rates  vary  according  to  construction  and 
environment  of  each  separate  edifice.  From  the  schedule  of  January, 
1893,  we  quote  the  requirements  of  a  standard  building: 

A  standard  building  is  on©  having  walls  of  brick  or  stone  (brick  preferred),  not 
less  than  12  inches  thick  at  top  story  (16  inches  if  stone),  extending  through  and  36 
inches  above  roof  in  parapet  and  coped,  and  increasing  4  inches  in  thickness  for 
each  story  below  to  the  ground,  the  increased  thickness  of  each  story  to  be  utilized 
for  beam  ledges.  Ground  floor  area  not  over  2,500  square  feet  (say,  25  by  1(X)) ;  height 
not  over  four  stories,  or  50  feet;  floors  of  2-inch  plank  (3  inches  better)  covered  by 
seven-eighths  or  1  inch  flooring,  crossing  diagonally,  with  waterproof  paper  or 
approved  tire-resisting  material  between  (if  tin  or  sheet  iron  between,  see  deduc- 
tions) ;  wooden  beams,  girders,  and  wooden  story  posts  or  pillars  12  inches  thick,  or 
protected  iron  columns;  elevators,  stairways,  etc.,  cut  oflf  by  brick  walls  or  plaster 
on  metallic  studs  and  lathing,  communications  at  each  floor  protected  with  approved 
tin-covered  doors  and  fireproof  sills;  windows  and  doors  on  exposed  sides  protected 
by  approved  tin-covered  doors  and  shutters;  walls  of  flues  not  less  than  8  inches  in 
thickness,  to  be  lined  with  tire  brick,  well-burned  clay  or  cast  iron,  and  throat 
capacity  not  less  than  64  square  inches  if  steam  boilers  are  used;  all  floor  timbers  to 
be  trimmed  at  least  4  inches  from  outside  of  flue;  heated  by  steam;  lighted  by  gas; 
cornices  of  incombustible  material;  roof  of  metal  or  tile;  if  partitions  are  hollow 
or  walls  are  furred  off  there  must  be  fire  stops  at  each  floor. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  wooden  girders  and  posts  are  recommended. 
Mr.  Moore,  before  quoted,  whose  work  has  the  commendation  of  the 
American  Architect,  says  that  unless  iron  girders  are  i)rotected  by 
terra  cotta  or  burnt-clay  brick,  they  are  not  as  safe  as  wood,  i)rovided 
wooden  pillars  or  girders  are  2  inches  thicker  than  required  to  bear 
the  superimposed  weight.  The  cliarred  wood  acts  as  a  shield  to  retard 
combustion.  Iron  is  treacherous,  and  under  a  heat  of  l,000o  F.  or  more 
will  expand,  if  not  fuse,  and  if  proper  allowance  is  not  made  for  this 
expansion,  will  throw  the  walls.  Two  inches  should  be  allowed  at  each 
end  for  a  50-foot  girder.  The  practice  now  seems  to  be  very  general  to 
cover  iron  with  hollow  brick  or  other  fireproof  material,  to  prevent  this 
expansion. 

Further,  the  building  referred  to  above  should  have  its  doors  and 
shutters  covered  with  tin.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  door  of 
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soft  wood  covered  with  tin  is  better  than  one  entirely  of  iron.  Iron 
will  curl.  Thirty-five  libraries  report  no  fireproof  doors  and  shutters, 
and  iron  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose. 

Gas  lighting  is  here  recommended,  but  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  approves  of  electric  light.  Improved  installation  is  doubtless 
recommending  its  use. 

The  importance  of  fire  stops  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Fot  all  libraries  can  erect  thoroughly  fireproof  buildings,  but  the  alter- 
native is  not  a  fire  trap  for  human  sacrifice.  Elevators,  hollow  parti- 
tions, hollow  roofs  and  floors,  and  defective  fines  have  in  the  last  few 
years  been  the  means  of  destroying  millions  oi  property  and  many  lives. 

The  object  of  fire  stops  is  to  dose  up  all  air  passages  in  floors,  par- 
titions, etc.,  with  plasterer  cement,  and  thus  prevent  fires  from  spread- 
ing from  one  compartment  to  another,  turning  a  fire  trap  into  a  kind 
of  slow-burning  building,  and  possibly  holding  the  fire  till  the  fire 
engines  arrive  and  the  inmates  escape.  The  fire  stops  can  be  used 
at  little  expense,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  omitting  them  from 
any  except  thoroughly  fireproof  buildings.  A  slow-burning  building 
(technically  factory  construction)  is  ene  in  which  the  wooden  material 
is  consolidated  in  such  a  way  that  the  fire  can  be  held  in  check.  There 
are  no  concealed  spaces  by  which  the  fire  can  pass  from  one  room  to 
another.  Every  part  is  open,  so  that  water  can  reach  the  fire.  Wood 
wad  iron  are  exposed  to  two  enemies,  dry  rot  in  the  one  case  <and  rust 
in  the  other. 

The  precautions  against  fire  by  exclusion  of  air  drafts  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  iron  may  tend  to  develop  both  of  these  weaknesses.  As 
a  preventive,  beams  should  be  bored,  and  iron  coated  with  a  material 
that  is  not  an  active  absorbent  of  moisture,  such  as  piaster  of  paris  and 
cement  Lime  mortar  is  a  preventive  of  rust,  as  well  as  of  dry  rot. 
Wrought  iron  is  more  susceptible  to  rust  than  cast  iron.  The  latter 
oxydizes  only  on  the  surface;  wrought  iron  is  consumed  by  rust.  The 
action  of  rust  on  steel  is  not  well  known,  and  yet  this  material  is  com- 
ing into  extensive  use  in  constructing  steel-skeleton  buildings,  like  the 
Masonic  Temple,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Building  in  Chi- 
cago, the  World  Building,  the  Plaza  Hotel,  etc.,  in  New  York.  I  know 
of  no  library  adopting  this  style.  The  advantages  are  that  steel  costs 
less  than  wrought  iron,  that  the  curtain  walls  of  masonry,  12  to  20 
inches  thick,  not  being  supporting  walls,  need  not  be  much  thicker  at 
the  base  than  at  the  top,  thus  leaving  very  much  more  room  on  the 
lower  floors,  a  great  economic  gain.^ 

Care  of  inventories, — Inventories  of  a  library  should  be  kept  in  safes 
outside  the  building.  This  point  is  emphasized  by  such  companies  as 
the  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe.  "Catalogues,"  say  they,  "should 
always  be  kept  outside  the  library  building  for  reference  in  case  a  loss 


'  See  Skeleton  Construction  in  Buildings,  by  William  H.  Birkmire  (Wiley). 
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should  occur,  showing  original  cost  of  books,  and  as  full  a  description 
as  possible."  The  Home  says:  "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  library  should  be  kept  in  some  safe  place 
away  from  the  library  itself."  The  practice  of  libraries  in  this  matter 
is  not  in  accord  with  these  recommendations,  only  9  keeping  their  rec- 
ords in  safes  or  vaults  outside,  while  17  do  not  protect  in  the  building 
and  10  make  no  response.  Libraries  should  be  managed  on  business 
principles,  and  the  cost  of  the  books  should  be  recorded  and  an  approx- 
imate valuation  of  gifts  kept,  and  these  records  preserved  outside,  so 
that  they  can  be  produced  in  case  of  fire.  A  duplicate  accession  cata- 
logue  of  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New- 
York  is  kept  outside  in  safe-deposit  vaults.  The  last  catalog  is  occa- 
sionally taken  from  the  vaults  and  written  up  and  the  copying  certified 
by  affidavit. 

The  ^tna  Insurance  Company  recommends,  also,  that  the  record  of 
loans  in  circulating  libraries  be  kept  in  a  safe  place. 

3.  Fireproof  buildings  and  fire-protected  compartments  are  costly 
equipments,  but  a  closed  door  or  shutter,  a  pail  of  water  in  a  con- 
venient place,  a  watchman's  presence  at  the  moment  of  peril,  may  avail 
more  than  all;  and  yet  these  are  often  considered  of  minor  importance 
till  some  day  it  is  found  that  a  cup  of  water,  if  it  had  been  accessible, 
or  a  fireproof  door,  if  it  had  been  closed,  would  have  prevented  the 
sacrifice  of  a  valuable  library. 

Of  56  libraries  reporting,  31  have  a  watchman,  8  others  have  a  jani- 
tor on  the  premises,  while  17  have  no  such  guardian. 

4.  With  respect  to  iron  shutters,  only  16  have  them,  8  do  not  require 
them,  while  32  others  are  without  them;  36  have  no  fireproof  doors,  11 
have  them,  while  7  report  them  partially  fireproof. 

Light  should  not  be  shut  out  from  a  library  for  the  pur|)ose  of  lessen- 
ing the  hazard  of  fire  from  windows,  though  this  was  done  in  the  case 
of  a  prominent  library. 

Insurance  companies  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  special  arrangements 
with  libraries  as  to  settlement  in  case  of  loss.  Seven  only  report  such 
agreements,  as  follows: 

a  We  have,  in  accord  with  underwriters*  rules,  placed  a  valuation  of  $100,000  on 
the  collection  and  insured  to  75  per  cent  of  that  in  order  to  escape  the  liability  of 
being  coinsurers. 

b.  Our  inventory  is  to  be  accepted  as  issued  in  our  printed  reports. 

0.  Files  of  accession  books,  etc.,  are  to  be  proof  of  value. 

d.  Policy  requires,  in  case  of  loss,  itemized  list  of  destroyer!  articles,  sworn  to  by 
librarian. 

€.  Shall  maintain  insurance  upon  above-described  property  to  its  full  cost  valae. 

/.  It  is  stipulated  that  we  can  not  recover  more  than  the  cost  price  of  books  pur- 
chased. 

g.  A  fixed  valuation  is  agreed  to  as  of  date  of  i)olicy. 

Two  libraries  file  a  list  of  rare  books  or  MSS.  with  the  insurers. 
-Eleven  libraries  of  the  56  have  had  fires,  9  of  which  were  insured. 
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Fifteen  libraries  insure  imported  books  in  transit,  8  others  some- 
times. 

One  library  eflfects  a  floating  insarauce  on  books  lent  to  its  branches 
for  lecture  i)urposes. 

In  the  conference  discussion  of  this  paper  it  was  ascertained  that  one 
library  insured  its  card  catalogs. 

It  was  said  that  bookbinders  were  not  responsible  for  loss  by  fire 
while  books  were  in  their  hands.  One  librarian  reported  that  he  insured 
books  at  the  bindery, 

A  floating  insurance  could  be  efl'ected  on  books  at  the  bindery  by 
making  the  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  value  that  would  be  repre- 
sented there  at  any  time  during  a  certain  period. 

Fourteen  libraries  are  in  more  or  less  jeopardy  from  water  overhead, 
and  11  have  suffered  in  consequence,  or  from  overflows  and  leaks. 

*'If  any  building,''  says  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  "should  be  practically  fire- 
proof, it  is  a  library  building,"  and  "a  wooden  library  building  without 
any  of  the  modern  fireproof  devices  is  a  fire  trap  and  its  construction 
a  crime."  It  may  not  be  possible  to  erect  in  all  cases  a  perfectly  fire- 
proof building,  for  that  means  a  liberally-supplied  exchequer,  but  no 
library  should  be  deposited  in  a  building  that  has  not  the  inexpensive 
safeguards  that  have  been  named  and  are  within  reach  of  all.  Lower 
rates  of  insurance  will  result  from  added  securities,  valuable  collec- 
tions of  books  will  not  be  exposed  to  so  great  risks,  and  public  confi- 
dence and  support  may  be  expected.  The  library  that  looks  for  valu- 
able gifts  should  have  them  so  well  housed  and  cared  for  that  books 
will  be  drAwn  iu  as  well  as  drawn  out. 
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Fixtures,  Furniture,  and  Fittings. 

By  Henry  J.  Carr, 
Public  Librarian,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  topics  covered  by  the  foregoing  alliterative  and  comprehensive 
heading  might,  In  one  sense,  be  held  to  include  almost  everything  per- 
taining to  a  library,  except  its  building  or  quarters  and  its  stock  of 
literature. 

Under  certain  other  heads,  likewise  assigned  for  similar  treatment 
at  this  time,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  due  consideration  of  the 
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necessary  appliances  connected  witli  each  of  such  particular  topics. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  this  paper  shall,  so  far  as  may  be,  refrain 
from  trenching  on  those  special  fields. 

As  to  any  conclusions  regarding  best  methods  or  the  most  approved 
forms  of  a  library  accessory  which  may  bc«  drawn  from  current  prae 
tice  of  the  users  thereof,  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  older 
libraries  are  more  often  unable  to  change,  and  so  of  necessity  continue 
devices  which  later  libraries  free  to  act  at  pleasure  as  carefully  avoid. 
Therefore  answers  to  queries,  or  statistical  circulars  bearing  ou  many 
library  furnishings,  are  not  always  the  best  basis  for  opinions,  nor 
likely  to  show  fully  the  real  progress  made  in  such  matters. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  effective  agencies  toward  a  betterment 
and  reasonable  uniformity  in  library  supplies  grew  immediately  out  of 
the  formation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1876,  through  the  acts  of  its  coopera- 
tion committee.  The  reports  of  that  committee  as  given  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  several  successive  years  are  yet  valuable  reading  for  their 
full  discussions  of  the  several  matters  under  study.  From  the  work  of 
that  committee  grew  a  cooperative  supply  department  (aided  largely 
by  the  personal  enthusiasm  and  persevering  support  of  one  person), 
afterwards  fostered  through  various  vicissitudes  to  later  and  i)resent 
survival  as  the  Library  Bureau. 

With  no  intent  to  advertise,  but  rather  for  convenient  reference  and 
brevity  in  the  present  paper,  as  well  as  for  aid  to  seekers,  no  hesitation 
is  felt  in  citing  the  ample  and  comprehensive  illustrated  catalog  of  the 
Library  Bureau  as  being  both  an  available  and  very  desirable  guide 
in  fitting  up  a  library.  Little  comment  will  follow  herein,  therefore,  as 
regards  the  major  i^art  of  the  articles  described  in  that  publication, 
since  its  chief  library  si)ecialties  represent  the  tested  and  elaborated 
ideas  of  ample  cooperative  experience,  and  the  purchasers  thereof  may 
reap  full  benefit  with  a  mininuiiu  of  trouble  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  innumerable  stationers'  articles  used  by  librarians,  the 
l)ersonal  preference  and  experience  of  the  particular  user  must  be  the 
guide,  so  that  consideration  of  those  items  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

Good  principles  to  observe  in  procuring  or  planning  the  furnishing 
of  a  library  are:  (1)  Usefulness  and  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  and  (2)  true  economy  may  often  be  practiced  in 
obtaining  the  better,  though  more  expensive,  article  at  the  outset. 

The  limitations  of  the  hiunan  form  and  convenience  are  no  less  fac- 
tors in  the  case,  and  necessarily  have  much  to  do  with  establishing 
certain  sizes  and  shapes,  e.  g.,  a  library  counter,  of  a  height  to  matcb 
certain  other  decorative  finish  and  woodwork  may,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  an  unmitigated  nuisance  because  just  too  low  for  convenient 
service  standing  and  too  high  to  use  sitting.  Undesirable  tables  with 
^   and   elaborate  legs   and  fancy  corners,  and  chairs   having 
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extraordinary  seats  and  terrific  backs,  are  not  an  unknown  thing  in 
some  libraries  where  so-called  artistic  features  have  been  allowed  to 
prevail. 

Libraries  must  almost  inevitably  be  maintained  at  an  extreme  of 
economy,  therefore  every  superfluous  carving  or  molding  which  serves 
as  a  dust  catcher  means  so  much  more  janitor's  work  and  consequent 
burden.  So  in  the  use  of  dark  woodwork  and  wall  decoration  is  entailed 
years  of  penalty  in  added  cost  of  lighting  over  that  needed  for  the 
same  interior  in  light  colors. 

BOOK  STORAGE  AND  SHELVING. 

Since  the  chief  feature  of  a  library  is  apt  to  be  its  books,  one  would 
naturally  expect  first  consideration  given  to  shelving  and  like  conven- 
iences for  holding  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  notable  paper  on  "Books  and  the  housing  of 
them"  (Nineteenth  Century,  27,  384-396,  March,  1890;  also  issued  sep- 
arately as  a  pamphlet),  has  most  pertinently  said  that  "The  objects  to 
be  contemplated  in  the  bestowal  of  our  books  are  three:  economy,  good 
arrangement,  and  accessibility  with  the  smallest  i>ossible  expenditure 
of  time.''  His  remarks  were  especially  about  private  collections,  but 
the  statements  apply  equally  to  public  libraries. 

None  too  much  has  been  printed  on  this  important  and  fundamental 
matter  of  providing  suitable  accommodations  for  the  books.  Some  of 
the  most  salient  and  instructive  statements,  from  the  modern  American 
standpoint,  are  by  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  his  earlier  one  being  on  the 
"Organization  and  management  of  public  libraries''  (United  States 
special  report  on  public  libraries,  1876),  with  illustrations.  A  subse- 
quent pai)er  is  on  "The  construction  of  library  buildings,"  read  before. 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  its  Washington  conference  of  1881  {L.j.  6:  69-77;  Am. 
Architect,  10, 131;  and  separately  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  1, 1881,  etc.) ;  and  a  later  one, 
on  "Small  library  buildings,"  was  I'ead  before  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Lake 
George  meeting  of  1885  {L.j.  10:  250-256).  His  other  writings  elab- 
orate his  well- sustained  and  progressive  views  regarding  book  storage 
and  large  libraries. 

A  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  "Library  shelving,"  by  Melvil 
Dewey,  with  illustrative  diagrams,  appeared  in  Library  Notes  (No.  6)  2: 
95-122,  September,  1887,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  note,  though  others 
may  not  adopt  all  his  conclusions. 

Height. — Without  going  into  many  details,itmaynow  be  said  that  the 
weight  of  experience  and  best  practice  favors  shelving  all  books  within 
reach  of  an  average  person  standing  on  the  floor,  or  at  an  extreme  height 
of  7  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet.  This  is  true  whether  for  stack  construction, 
wall  cases,  or  open  ranges  in  high  rooms.  In  the  latter  case  the  part 
of  the  room  above  the  shelving,  and  not  otherwise  used,  gives  access 
to  light  and  air,  which  is  more  essential  than  utilizing  the  same  space 
for  books.  ^  i 
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As  instanced  in  recent  construction,  however,  some  librarians  deem  it 
wise  to  carry  the  shelving  up  to  8  feet  6  inches,  or  even  9  feet,  with  a 
view  to  having  one  or  two  more  rows  of  shelves  all  over  the  library 
for  future  needs.  While  the  extra  high  shelves  need  not  be  used  at 
the  outset,  they  can,  by  means  of  bracket  steps  and  handles  on  the  up- 
rights be  readily  reached  and  utilized  when  pressure  for  space  makes 
it  necessary.  Others  having  equal  or  more  experience  in  the  use  of 
such  accessories  do  not  favor  them  nor  find  them  as  convenient  in 
practice  as  in  theory.  Especially  is  this  true  where  women  or  boy 
assistants  are  concerned,  some  physicians  strongly  deprecating  the  use 
of  such  steps  by  women. 

Form. — Using  wall  surface  only  is  wasteful;  on  the  contrary,  book- 
cases of  double  fiice  approached  by  aisles  on  either  side  give  a  maximum 
capacity  for  a  given  floor  area.  Center  partitions  are  unnecessary  and 
better  omitted  in  such  cases,  while  the  shelves  can  be  made  movable  at 
little,  if  any,  more  cost  than  if  all  are  fixed.  If,  for  special  reasons  of 
local  construction  or  to  provide  for  future  carrying  strength,  some 
shelves  must  be  fixed,  let  it  be  merely  those  at  top  and  bottom  and  one 
other  at  a  height  of  say  3  feet  from  the  floor  with  all  intermediate 
shelves  adjustable. 

Dimensions. — Little  difficulty  need  be  had  in  deciding  on  some  uni- 
form niultii)le  of  shelf  length  for  use  in  a  given  instance,  thus  having  a 
standard  shelf  all  through  the  library.  Such  length  when  not  less  than 
2  feet  G  inches  nor  more  than  3  feet  is  found  to  be  best  both  as  regards 
convenient  handling  and  interchangcability  and  for  an  economical  cut- 
ting of  material.  Preferably  a  medium  length  of  2  feet  and  8  or  9  inches 
w  ill  divide  up  space  with  good  effect.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
/roni  the  iwloption  of  such  a  standard  length  are  mjiny. 

For  most  books  which  circulate,  7  to  7J  inches  gives  ample  width  of 
shelf;  and  if  the  shelves  are  placed  at  due  intervals  of  height,  say  9  to 
lOJ  inches,  provision  is  made  for  fully  90  to  95  jier  cent  of  the  books  in 
modern  public  libraries,  together  with  ample  space  for  air  and  light 
and  moderate  freedom  from  dust.'  A  limited  amountof  adjustable  wall 
shelving  12  inches  wide  will  accommodate  the  exceptional  sized  works 
which  circulate. 

For  reference  works,  cases  having  a  fixed  ledge  at  say  3  feet  from  the 
floor  aie  desirable,  and  may  be  of  either  wall  or  double-faced  construc- 

^Exbaiistive  study  in  the  library  Bchool  for  several  years  has  le<l  to  the  wide 
adoption  of  75  centimeters,  or  30  inches,  as  the  best  standard  length  for  ordinary 
shelves,  and  93  centimeters  or  36|  inches  for  shelves  likely  to  be  nsed  for  standard- 
size  tiles  aud  pigeon-hole  cases.  The  A.  L.  A.  fifteen  years  ago  a<iopted  a  standard- 
size  scale  by  which  25  centimeters  is  the  largest  book  marked  8^  or  O.  The  result  isof 
course  the  adoption  of  10  inches  as  the  standard  minimum  distance  between  shelves. 
The  ledge  suits  the  average  reader  best  when  placed  above  the  three  lower  10>inch 
shelves,  and  if  there  are  five  more  shelves  above  the  ledge,  the  total  height  of  the 
case  is  7  feet  8  inches.  Protracted  experiments  by  the  library  school  have  failed  to 
find  better  standards  than  the  above. — M.  D. 
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tion.  If  wall  cases  are  adopted,  make  the  upper  shelves  each  about  10 
inches  and  those  below  the  ledge  15  to  18  inches  wide;  and  the  latter, 
at  least,  will  prove  more  convenient  if  made  adjustable.  If  the  refer- 
ence cases  are  double-faced  and  approachable  from  either  side,  the 
shelves  may  serve  full  as  well  if  respectively  2  or  3  inches  narrower 
than  those  against  the  wall — i.  e.,  8  inches  for  those  above  and  12  to  15 
inches  for  those  below  the  ledge. 

Need  for  special  cabinets  and  lockers  for  rarities  and  works  beyond 
common  size  will  vary.  Eollers,  sliding  shelves,  and  revolving  tables 
should  be  used  for  art  and  other  large  books  specially  exposed  to  injury. 
Avoid  doors,  if  possible;  or,  otherwise,  if  absolutely  required,  use  wire 
screens  or  grating  rather  than  glass.  Hard  woods  give  best  results  in 
s\\e\f  and  case  construction,  but  the  shelves  may  be  of  pine  for  sake  of 
lightness.  The  edges  of  all  shelves  should  be  rounded;  and  finally  an 
oil  rubbed  finish  used  instead  of  paint,  shellac,  or  mere  varnish  alone. 

Storage. — As  regards  storage  in  stacks  having  superimposed  cases 
with  floors  over  each  tier,  or,  on  the  contrary,  shelving  iu  ranges  of 
cases  but  one  tier  high  iu  open  rooms  having  ample  light  and  air-space 
above,  much  has  been  said  and  plausible  arguments  can  be  given  on 
either  side.  The  seeming  weight  of  opinion,  all  things  considered,  is 
against  the  stack-room  system,  despite  its  compact  warehouse  facilities 
for  large  collections  of  books.^ 

If  the  most  recent  views  regarding  open  shelves  for  all  are  correct  and 
prove  to  be  in  the  true  line  of  library  progress,  (as  the  writer  and  many 
others  fully  believe),  a  combination  of  the  double-facing  open  ranges 
on  one  floor  with  the  old-time  alcove  form  seems  quite  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  immediate  future;  but,  as  frequently  happens  in  all  matters  of 
library  economy,  local  circumstances  exert  a  determining  influence  on 
individual  practice.  Therefore  much  depends  on  who  goes  to  the 
shelves  as  well  as  on  the  ground  space  at  command;  while  economy 
and  convenience  in  service,  and  in  heating  and  lighting,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  as  well  as  book  capacity. 

As  a  general  principle  galleries  are  to  be  avoided  as  a  device  of  the 
evil  one,  equally  ruinous  and  destructive  both  to  human  life  and  that 
of  the  books.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  an  essential  purpose  can 
be  attained  only  by  the  use  of  a  gallery;  but  experience  does  not  favor 
such  use  except  under  cogent  necessity.  If  in  original  construction 
open-room  storage  is  provided,  with  high  ceilings  and  cases  extending 
but  part  way  (say  7  to  8  feet),  and  future  necessities  absolutely  require 
use  of  the  upper  space,  then  let  the  cases  be  floored  over,  and  the 
semistories  thus  made  used  as  independent  floors. 

In  stack-room  c<mstruction  opinions  as  to  solid  or  perforated  floors 
do  not  agree;  but  latest  experience  seems  to  concur  in  favor  of  solid 

'Many  leading  Ubrarians  are  equally  confident  that  the  great  growth  in  the  use 
of  stacks  in  recent  years  is  based  on  satisfactory  reasons. — M.  D. 
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ones,  with  ventilation  at  the  ends  of  cases  and  possibly  along  the  front 
edges  also. 

Windows  at  the  ends  of  cross  aisles  are  the  most  practical  daylight 
reliance  and  are  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  width  of  building  having 
adequate  space  in  the  aisles.  Skylights  are  of  little  value,  and  prove 
both  troublesome  and  injurious. 

For  stacks,  as  for  other  library  shelving,  wood  seems  really  the  pref- 
erable material,  all  things  considered.  A  x)0ssible  exception  may  be 
made  for  floors,  which  may  be  stronger,  tighter,  and  more  fireproof,  if 
of  iron.  As  to  first  cost,  iron  is  usually  though  not  always  more  expen- 
sive. Wooden  uprights  and  shelves  are  generally  cheaper  than  iron ; 
and,  in  turn,  admit  of  better  construction  and  finish,  besides  looking 
better  and  wearing  the  bindings  less. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  shelving  devices  on  the  market,  mostly 
patented,  and  amply  urged  by  those  interested;  but  time  has  yet  to 
prove  their  real  efficiency,  and  the  item  of  first  cost  still  stands  largely 
in  the  way  of  very  general  trial  of  most  of  them. 

COUNTERS  AND   DELIVERY  DESKS. 

These  are  usually  made  to  correspond  to  the  features  of  the  particu- 
lar building,  and  personal  preference  may  be  allowed  sway  iu  tbe  Btyle 
and  interior  arrangement  of  such  articles. 

Conforming  to  average  humanity  and  kindred  uses,  as  in  banks,  rail- 
road  and  other  public  offices,  counters  where  customers  are  to  be  served 
standing  are  most  convenient  when  42  inches  high;  this  height,  too,  is 
easy  for  writing.  The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  a  counter  3  feet 
high  having  a  desk  of  C  inches  more  superimposed.  If  to  be  used  si^ 
ting,  then  2  feet  6  inches  is  an  average  most  convenient  height,  as  for 
tables  and  office  desks.  A  counter  top  should  be  of  fair  width,  say  2 
feet  or  more,  and  project  considerably  on  eacb  side  beyond  the  support, 
thus  serving  to  protect  the  front  from  being  marred  by  feet,  and  also 
making  it  feasible  for  clerks  inside  to  sit  down. 

Good  light  at  counters  and  delivery  desks,  both  daylight  and  artifi- 
cial, is  an  essential  often  overlooked. 

TABLES  AND  KEADING  DESKS. 

For  library  service  the  less  that  architects  and  furniture  designers  of 
the  *'high  art"  order  have  to  do  with  tables,  desks,  and  chairs  the  hap*, 
pier  is  apt  to  be  the  result  to  the  steady  users  of  such  furiushings. 

Tables. — A  substantial  construction,  plain  rather  than  ornate,  and 
not  too  large  or  heavy  should  be  the  rule.  From  29  to  30  inches*  is  a 
standard  height,  and  casters  are  not  desirable.     With  a  top  of  2  feet  10 

'Tall  people  can  not  sit  with  comfort  at  a  29-inch  table,  and  the  length  from  knee 
to  floor  can  not  be  reduced ;  but  it  is  easily  increased  by  a  hassock  for  short  readers 
who  use  a  higher  chair.  Some  libraries  which  stndy  comfort  most  adopt  31  incbw  a« 
standard  height  and  then  have  adjustable  chairs  and  hassocks  so  that  short  and  tall 

readers  are  both  suited. — M.  D.  f^  r\r\n}t> 
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inclies  by  5  feet,  six  persons,  two  on  each  side  and  one  at  each,  end,  may 
be  seated  without  crowding.  If  6  feet  long  it  will  admit  of  patting 
three  at  each  side,  while  for  proportion's  sake  the  width  may  be  3  feet. 
Slides  (or  movable  shelves),  under  the  top,  placed  at  suitable  intervals, 
are  often  of  great  service.  For  smaller  tables,  those  2  fleet  6  inches  by 
3  feet  6  inches,  and  also  others  3  feet  square  on  top,  prove  convenient. 

In  rooms  for  juveniles  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  some  tal>les  of  less 
than  standard  height,  bat  usually  a  variation  in  the  chairs  accomplishes 
the  aame  object^ 

Reading  desks. — Beading  desks,  as  distinguished  from  tables,  are 
more  generally  made  for  sx>ecial  instances  and  are  presumably  fixed 
rather  than  movable.  Like  counters,  therefore,  they  should  harmonize 
with  the  finish  of  the  building  and  fit  the  space  at  command.  Dimen- 
sions and  heights  should  be  pr(^>ortioned  to  the  probable  users,  as  before 
suggested. 

Office  and  cataloger's  desks. — These  may  be  made  to  order,  but 
at  present  a  perfection  of  style  and  convenience,  at  moderate  cost,  is 
found  in  many  regularly  on  the  market,  so  that  a  suitable  supply  is  most 
simple  and  r^uiily  attained.^ 

*  Foot  rests  or  hassocks  ought  to  bo  i)rovided,  as  it  is  cruel  and  injurious  for  a  child 
to  sit  for  hours  with  feet  dangling  above  the  floor. — M.  D. 

2 Much  of  the  cooperative  work  which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the  past  sev- 
enteen years  is  due  to  adoption  of  certain  standard  sizes  for  cards,  sheets,  blanks, 
and  for  cases,  trays,  drawers,  and  pigeonholes  in  which  they  are  used  or  filed.  It 
is  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth  in  libraries  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a 
change  of  rooms,  methods,  and  fittings  to  meet  the  new  and  larger  requirements. 
Convenience  and  economy  make  it  as  important  to  work  by  standard  sizes  as  it  is  in 
a  factory.  It  adds  nothing  to  firsb^ost,  but  saves  time  and  money  at  every  readjust- 
ment, because  the  parts  often  interchange  in  ways  entirely  unforeseen  at  the  outset. 
Those  who  have  tested  the  principle  urge  its  adoption  most  earnestly. 

Much  la  accomplished  by  adopting  a  series  of  standard  sizes  for-  an  individual 
library,  but  much  more  is  gained  without  added  cost  if  the  standards  most  widely 
used  by  other  libraries  are  taken  without  change,  omitting  any  not  needed  and  sup- 
plying in  the  very  rare  cases  where  some  not  in  the  list  are  really  required.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  one  who  can  free  himself  from  prejudice  will  find  that  the  standard 
size  nearest  what  he  has  in  mind  is  really  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  odd  one  to 
which  he  inclines  simply  because  he  has  become  accustomed  to  it  for  that  use.  The 
cooperation  committee  studied  this  question  at  its  first  appointment  in  1876  and  its 
work  has  been  kept  up  by  the  library  school.  For  many  years  certain  standard 
sizes  have  been  widely  used  without  change  and  are  much  the  safest  series  to  adopt, 
both  because  •f  their  wide  adoption  by  others  and  more  for  their  merit  as  represent- 
ing so  mikch  experiment  and  experience.  These  are,  for  slips,  cards,  and  blanks,  Y 
(visiting-card  size),  5  by  7*  cm. ;  P  (postal-card  size),  7^  by  12^  cm. ;  N  (note),  12^  by 
2Q  cm. ;  L  (letter),  20  by  25  cm. 

Tho  standards  most  used  are  P  and  L.  V  is  used  for  call  slips  and  compact 
indexes  where  little  goes  on  the  card.  C  (check  size,  2^  by  5  cm.,  or  just  one-third 
V)  is  used  for  coat  checks,  tags,  labels,  etc.  R  (receipt^  7^  by  20  cm.),  four  V's 
together,  is  nse<l  for  receipts,  bank  checks,  drafts,  and  fits  pockets,  envelopes,  etc., 
that  hold  bank  bills.  Half  this  length,  or  two  V's  (7*  by  10  cm.),  is  used  for  cata- 
log or  index  cards  for  commercial  and  other  work  in  which,  instead  of  book  titles, 
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Chairs. — Much  the  same  is  true  regarding  chairs  as  of  office  desks. 
Yet  for  fairly  good  appearance,  durability,  and  average  comfort,  prob- 
ably the  well-known  bent- wood  chairs  are  preferable.  The  foreign  chair 
is  stronger  and  of  better  finish,  but  the  American  make  is  good  and  its 
rattan  seats  often  prove  more  satisfactory  than  those  imi)orted.  Some 
patterns  of  simple  dining-room  chairs  have  also  been  found  quite  satis- 
factory and  serviceable.  Wire  hat  racks  placed  beneath  the  chairs  at 
small  cost  serve  a  good  pui'pose. 

For  consulting  printed  catalogs  and  lists  in  the  delivery  room,  a 
counter  top  or  ledge  of  table  height,  provided  with  round-top  store 
stools,  fastened  to  the  floor  at  needed  intervals,  is  a  convenience. 

TJmbrella  stands  and  hat  racks. — For  the  former  no  really  satis- 
factory article  is  regularly  *Mn  the  trade"  of  either  furniture  or  hard- 
ware dealers;  nor  are  the  usual  combined  hat  and  umbrella  stands  for 
hallways  in  residences  satisfactory  for  libraries. 

For  limited  use  the  foreign  made  "bent- wood"  stands  or  trees,  with 
drip  pan  on  the  floor,  are  convenient  and  ornamental,  without  being 
very  expensive.  Such,  with  hat  holders  beneath  the  chairs,  i)rovi<le 
moderate  accommodation  without  annoying  frequenters  of  the  library 
or  being  much  in  their  way. 

short  entries  are  made,  for  whith  10  cm.  give  ample  length.  In  the  same  way  I 
(iudex)  size  (5  by  12*  cm  )  was  largely  used  for  book  titles,  though  of  late  years 
very  few  libraries  adopt  it,  as  all  cooperative  cataloging  is  based  on  P  size,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  much  better  in  most  cases. 

L  size  is  the  largest  that  goes  on  the  standard  shelf,  of  which  it  represents  a  sec- 
tion 2  cm.  high  aud  20  wide.  For  blank  books,  letter  heads,  oflSce  forms,  manu- 
script for  printer,  and  nearly  all  uses,  this  size  or  something  very  near  it  seems  to 
have  been  independently  evolved  in  all  sections*as  most  convenient.  For  printed 
books  it  is  modified  to  M  (magazine  size,  17*  by  25  cm.),  so  largely  adopted  by  mftga- 
zines.  This  is  the  largest  book  that  goes  on  standard  shelves.  Trimming  by  binder 
equals  squares  of  boards,  so  that  the  bound  copy  is  the  same  height  as  the  paper. 
ITiis  is  also  a  favorite  size  for  library  catalog  aud  bulletins. 

The  sizes  have  from  the  first  been  given  in  the  international  or  metric  measures, 
which  should  be  followed  instead  of  the  rough  equivalents  in  inches,  as  the  differ- 
ence between  a  card  7^  cm.  high  and  3  inches  is  ^  of  an  inch  or  just  enough  to  prevent 
proper  handling  of  the  card  catalog.  On  this  account  it  is  unsafe  to  use  catalog  cards 
made  by  ordinary  stationers  or  paper  dealers.  Their  method  of  cutting  usaally 
results  in  variations  of  1  mm.,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  If  a  card  1  mm.  lower 
comes  between  two  of  proper  height,  the  finder  in  turning  will  bridge  from  No.  1  to 
No.  3  and  No.  2  will  be  skipped.  Novices  not  understanding  this  sometimes  make 
costly  mistakes  by  failing  to  get  accurately  cut  cards,  which  cost  much  more. 

For  pigeonholes  and  small  cases  that  stand  ou  shelves,  25  cm.,  or  the  same  as  the 
shelf,  is  the  standard  height.  For  taller  cases  the  height  of  two  or  three  shelves  is 
taken,  when  the  thickness  of  the  shelf  removed  may  be  added.  As  to  length  of 
shelves  to  hold  cases,  the  75-centimeter  shelf,  which  is  best  for  mere  storage  of  books, 
is  much  less  convenient  as  a  common  multiple  of  the  boxes  most  used  for  standard 
size  than  is  93  cm.,  or  36f^  inches.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  use  the  93-centimeter  shelf 
instead  of  the  75-centimeter  in  the  librarian's  room,  near  the  loan  desk,  aud  in 
comers  and  other  places  where  desks  are  apt  to  be  placed,  or  for  other  reasons  where 
these  conveniences  may  be  in  demand. — M.  D. 
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For  extreme  cases  and  large  constituencies,  articles  of  the  kind  must 
be  specially  designedJ 

CARPETS. 

Best  quality  tile  or  inlaid  linoleum  (a  sort  of  semicork  article  firmly 
pressed  together),  in  which  the  figure  of  the  pattern  is  carried  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  fabric,  is  probably  the  one  most  durable 
floor  covering  to  be  had  at  moderate  cost.  It  is  tolerably  noiseless 
and  when  properly  laid  stands  long  wear  and  continual  cleaning  with- 
out becoming  unduly  shabby.  ^^Corticine"  and  other  names  describe 
a  kindred  article;  but  under  either  name,  figured  patterns' show  dust 
less  than  solid  colors.  The  lighter  the  tint,  also,  the  more  pleasing  is 
its  effect  and  the  less  it  shows  dirt.  Number  1  (or  '^ A"), printed  linoleum 
is  a  cheaper  grade,  in  which  the  pattern  is  on  the  surface  only,  and  will 
answer  where  there  is  not  too  much  wear. 

Brussels  carpet  can  be  had  at  no  more,  or  perhaps  less,  first  cost, 
but  wears  out  sooner,  and  all  carpets  are  so  troublesome  as  regards  dust, 
moths,  etc.,  besides  needing  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and  beaten,  that 
it  is  well  to  avoid  them. 

Mattings  of  all  kinds  are  very  objectionable  except  for  express  use  as 
dirt  catchers  in  passageways  and  aisles,  where  they  can  be  frequently 
removed  and  cleaned. 

READING   ROOM   FITTINGS. 

Tables  and  chairs  for  readers  have  been  already  touched  on.  Some 
provision  must  be  made  for  reading  current  periodicals.  Happily  the 
day  has  gone  by  for  secluding  all  such  behind  counters,  to  be  handed 
out  only  on  individual  call,  one  by  one.  An  exception,  however,  may 
possibly  be  necessary  in  some  larger  cities  owing  to  mixed  population 
and  the  influx  of  a  floating  and  tramp  element.  Otherwise  the  several 
monthlies  and  weeklies  kept  on  file  may  be  put  in  suitable  binders,  or 
temporary  covers,  and  displayed  either  in  racks  or  on  tables  having 
partitioned  intervals  or  compartment  tops  5  or  else  in  bins  or  pigeon- 
holes In  numbered  or  labeled  cases.  Such  methods  work  well  and  must 
be  determined  by  the  room  at  command  and  the  constituency  to  be 
served. 

For  newspapers,  if  such  are  supplied  for  reading,  still  different  treat- 
ment may  \>e  needed.  For  display  on  wall  ra<;ks,  to  be  read  in  place 
only,  there  is  demanded  a  disproportionately  large  standing  or  sitting 


» After  mnch  unsatisfactory  cxperioieating  we  found  a  cheap  device  caUed  the 
"Midget"  best.  It  consists  of  two  rings  3.5  cm.  in  diameter  attached  to  a  metal  base, 
screwed  on  the  baseboard  or  any  piece  of  furniture.  It  could  be  attached  to  a  chair 
log.  A  little  drip  cup  4  by  5  cm.  and  4  cm.  deep  hooks  on  tliis  so  that  this  tiny  attach- 
ment, which  is  hardly  noticed  when  not  in  use,  holds  two  umbrellas  out  from  the 
wall  or  furniture,  the  ring  11  cm.  above  the  cup  holding  the  umbrella  in  position. 
It  may  also  be  used  for  canes.     Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  takes  no  room. 
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area.  If  in  band  files  they  soon  grow  inconvenient  and  unsightly;  and 
if  in  pigeon  holes  or  on  call  only,  they  require  much  care  and  attention 
or  else  disappear  too  early.  There  is  doubt  whether  the  function  of  a 
public  library  is  more  than  to  obtain  and  carefully  file  away  for  perma- 
nent binding  all  local  papers,  without  maintaining  the  average  public 
newspaper  reading  room  in  this  age  of  overwhelming  numbers  of  cheap 
publications  of  that  kind  and  the  lack  of  much,  if  any,  benefit  to  their 
readers. 

SPECIAL   APPLIANCES. 

Bulletia  boards. — Almost  every  library  finds  desirable  a  bulletin 
board  or  place  for  notices.  Many  make  quite  a  feature  of  posting  lists 
of  new  books,  query  lists,  and  special  reading  notes,  etc.  Considerable 
ingenuity  may  be  exercised  in  such  matters  from  the  simple  slate  or 
blackboard,  or  tuck-sheets  of  paper,  up  to  an  equipment  of  clips  and 
grooved  slats  in  which  slips  or  cards  can  be  placed  and  removed  as 
desired. 

Pamphlet  boxes. — Preservation  of  and  ready  access  to  pamphlets 
has  likewise  made  demand  for  special  accommodations  akin  to  those 
given  books.  Various  styles  of  boxes  and  wrappers  have  been  tried,  and 
satisfaction  with  any  one  kind,  if  attained,  has  depended  mucli  on  the 
disposition  of  the  individual  user.  Where  expense  and  lack  of  space 
do  not  stand  in  the  way  it  is  probable  that  most  pleasing  results  are 
had  by  means  of  file  boxes  or  drawers,  each  fitted  with  a  "follower '^  or 
"compressor,^^  as  in  the  well-known  Woodruff  and  other  document  files, 
but  made  of  larger  sizes  for  library  punwses. 

For  dictionaries,  atlases,  and  like  bulky  works,  liberal  provision  of 
special  holders  and  revolving  cases  prove  both  an  economy  to  the  library 
and  an  aid  to  users. 

Indicators. — Our  English  and  Canadian  conferees  find  more  or  less 
use  for  the  indicator,  and  deem  it  a  praiseworthy  adjunct  to  an  active 
circulation.  Though  occasionally  tried  in  the  United  States  our  people 
do  not  usually  take  kindly  to  the  indicator  on  either  side  the  delivery 
counter.  To  most  libraries,  therefore,  the  term  conveys  but  a  vague 
idea  of  a  machine  about  which  few  know  and  which  fewer  care  to  use. 
The  space  necessarily  occupied  by  an  indicator  is  probably  one  of  tbe 
greatest  drawbacks  to  its  use,  if  its  first  cost  and  exi>ense  of  operation 
might  otherwise  be  afforded. 

Book  tracks. — Some  form  of  book  truck  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable equipments  of  a  modern  library,  and  much  true  economy  will 
result  from  an  ample  supply,  even  if  the  first  cost  seems  large.  Made 
to  meet  a  limited  demand  and  not  in  quantities,  the  usual  i)rice  is  not 
unreasonable,  and  represents  more  actual  cost  and  less  profit  than  more 
widely  used  goods. 

Catalogue  cases. — As  to  catalogue  cases  and  kindred  fittings, 
wherein  we  now  have  a  tolerable  uniformity,  the  rule  that  ''the  bestir 
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the  cheapest"  holds  true  in  nearly  all  particulars.  To  find  the  best  of 
those  now  made  is  fortunately  not  difficult,  and  in  procuriug  such  the 
buyoT  also  obtains  the  result  of  an  aggregate  amount  of  contributed 
library  exx)erience  not  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 

Much  more  might  doubtless  be  said  on  all  the  foregoing  topics  and 
on  many  which  haye  been  unnamed. 

Such  treatment^  however,  is  more  in  the  province  of  an  exhaustive 
hbrary  manual,  and  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations, 
which  si>eak  better  than  words. 

Government,  Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Trustees. 

By  H.  M.  Utlet,  Public  Librarian,  Detroit. 

[FactM  in  tho  four  footnotes  of  thia  article  are  from  comparative  Hbrarj  exhibit  statintica  collected 

by  Xew  York  State  library.] 

Character  and  mode  of  maintenance  modify  details  of  library  govern- 
ment. Those  commonly  known  as  public  libraries  are  usually  governed 
by  trustees. 

BOARDS  OF   TRUSTEES. 

HoTKr  conBtituted. — The  number  of  trustees  usually  varies  from  3 
to  9.^  In  a  few  instances  there  are  more,  but  this  increase  is  usually 
because  other  interests  are  to  be  represented,  such  as  an  individual 
founder  or  some  consolidated  corporation.  In  executive  management 
a  small  board  is  most  efficient.  An  odd  number  of  trustees  is  advisable 
to  avoid  possibility  of  deadlock  on  any  question.  The  municipal  cor- 
poration is  usually  represented  on  the  board  by  the  mayor  or  president 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  sometimes  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  also,  in  order  to  bring  the  library  into  closer  touch  with  the 
schools.  Women  are  sometimes  chosen  and  prove  well  fitted  for  the 
work. 

Hoixr  chosen. — In  most  cases  election  is  by  the  city  council.  Some- 
times this  is  on  nomination  of  the  mayor  and  sometimes  without  such 
nomination.  Election  is  often  by  popular  vote  at  annual  school  or 
municipal  elections.  In  a  few  cases  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  education,  who  select  trustees  outside  their  own  body.  This 
happens  where  school  libraries  have  become  public  libraries.  The 
common  practice  of  choice  by  city  council  or  by  people  accords  with 
the  idea  of  local  self-government  and  is  satisfactory.^ 

Term  of  office. — The  trustees  are  usually  divided  into  groups,  one 
group  retiring  each  year.    The  most  common  term  is  three  years.    A 


»0f  63  representative  libraries  reporting,  18  have  9  trustees;  11  bave  6;  9  bave  5. 
Small  boards  are  generally  the  best  working  bodies. 

*0f  &i  libraries  reporting,  trustees  of  37  are  appointed  by  mayor,  by  common 
council,  or  by  mayor  and  council;  trustees  of  16  are  elected  by  the  people.  Cue 
library  reports  a  self-perpetuating  board.  The  tendency  in  Western  8tates  is  for 
common  council  to  appoint  directly  or  on  mayor's  nomination. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Library  boards  are  bodies  corporate,  hold  the  property  and  funds  of 
the  library  in  their  own  name,  and  have  exclusive  control  of  them. 
They  make  to  the  municipality  an  annual  report,  which  must  show  the 
amount  of  money  received  from  all  sources  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it  has  been  expended,  the  number  of  books  bought  during  the  year, 
the  number  in  the  library,  the  extent  of  their  use,  and  other  facts  of 
general  interest  tending  to  exhibit  the  proper  discharge  of  the  trust. 
These  reports  are  published  for  public  information.  Trustees  annually 
choose  the  usual  list  of  officers  from  their  own  members.  Standing 
committees  are  those  on  books,  on  administration,  on  reading  room,  on 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  on  finance.  Eegular  meetings  are  usually 
held  once  a  month,  but  sometimes  oftener  and  sometimes  bimonthly. 
These  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  newspapers  may  publish 
proceedings  of  general  interest.  Accounts  against  the  board  are  first, 
passed  on  by  the  proper  committee,  who  indorse  their  approval  to  the 
board,  which  orders  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer  in  payment. 

The  committee  on  books  has  general  supervision  of  buying  books, 
but  the  librarian  must  look  after  details.  The  committee  outlines  the 
l^olicy  of  the  library,  fixes  the  sum  to  be  spent,  and  considers  special 
purchases,  but  is  not  supposed  to  give  attention  to  ordinary  current 
literature. 

The  committee  on  administration  recommends  appohitments,  promo- 
tions, and  discharges,  and  salaries  of  the  library  staff — presumably  on 
consultation  with  the  librarian — and  final  action  on  all  these  matters 
rests  with  the  board.  Civil-service  rules  are  as  important  here  as  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  service,  if  not  more  so.  A  system  of  compet- 
itive examination  of  applicants  for  library  employment  is  prescribed  in 
some  libraries  and  is  coming  into  vogue,  to  the  manifest  improvement 
in  quality  of  library  assistants. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

These  are  under  control  of  the  board  of  education.  In  some  cases, 
usually  in  smaller  towns,  though  originally  established  for  the  schools, 
they  have  become  practically  public  libraries  and  are  still  managed  by 
the  board  of  education,  which  has  a  committee  of  three  or  five  charged 
with  their  special  oversight.  The  committee  has  no  authority  to  take 
final  action,  but  appointments  of  librarian  and  other  employees  and 
expenditures  of  money  are  made  by  the  board  itself.  As  the  library 
grows  and  its  management  becomes  more  complicated,  this  method  of 
government  is  found  cumbersome  and  lacking  in  practical  efficiency. 
In  such  cases  the  organization  of  a  library  commission  with  full  powers 
of  control  is  the  usual  practice. 
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COLLEGE   AND   PBOPBIETABY   LIBHARIES. 

College  libraries  are  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the  college,  geser- 
ally  with  a  library  committee  in  special  charge.  Proprietary  libraries 
are  managed  by  trustees  selected  by  the  iHroprietors.  Special  libraries, 
such  as  law  and  medical,  are  similar  in  their  management  to  proprie- 
tary libraries.  Trusts  established  by  private  benefection  are  goTcmed 
by  the  i>eculiar  provisions  in  each,  and  no  general  rules  are  applicable. 

STATE   LJBBABIES. 

In  a  few  instances  State  libraries  are  managed  by  trustees ;  in  most 
cases  the  governor  appoints  the  librarian.  There  is  a  library  committee 
in  each  house  of  the  legislature  which  considers  matters  of  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  the  library  and  specially  with  regard  to  appro- 
priations for  it,  but  has  no  power  or  authority  in  intervals  between 
sessions.  The  librarian  is  in  control  in  all  departments,  appoints  his 
own  subordinates,  makes  his  own  purchases,  subject  only  to  the  law 
governing  each  case.  The  criticism  on  the  gubernatorial  appointment 
system  is  that  the  tenure  of  office  is  too  uncertain.  Such  appointments 
may  bo  controlled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  political  considerations, 
and  a  governor  seldom  continues  in  office  longer  than  two  or  three 
years.  An  inexperienced  librarian  and  a  new  staff  could  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  very  much  in  a  short  term,  and  even  if  good 
work  were  done  it  might  be  quickly  undone  by  a  successor  with  differ- 
ent ideas.  Where  the  method  of  governing  by  trustees,  organized 
somewhat  as  are  those  of  public  libraries,  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily.  Other  plans  tried  or  suggested  contem- 
plate the  appointment  of  the  librarian  by  the  legislature  or  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State. 

Whatever  tends  to  remove  the  library  in  all  its  management  and 
operations  as  far  as  possible  from  partisan  politics  is  to  its  advantage. 
This  is  true  of  all  classes  of  libraries,  not  alone  of  those  owned  by 
States.  Instances  are  rare  in  which  this  disturbing  element  has  shown 
itself  in  city  libraries.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  lies  in  electing  as 
trustees  men  entirely  above  petty  considerations.^  Entangling  alli- 
ances with  religious  denominations  are  to  be  avoided  no  less  than  with 
political  i)arties.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  shown  quite  as  offen- 
sively in  one  as  in  the  other. 

In  another  respect  also  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  men  for 
library  boards.  It  is  not  every  "  good  fellow  "  who  would  make  a  good 
trustee.  Other  qualifications  being  assumed,  he  should  be  a  person  of 
good  sound  sense,  good  temper,  a  capacity  and  a  willingness  to  work. 
The  trustee  who  gives  no  attention  to  the  business  of  his  board  is 


'  Of  58  libraries  reporting,  44  sa^  positively  that  politics  has  no  influence  whatever, 
7  say  that  it  has,  and  7  say  that  it  has  to  some  extent.  All  agree  that  the  bane  of 
public  library  management  is  partisan  politics. 
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siecond  only  in  unfitness  to  the  one  who  wants  to  manage  the  whole 
thing  himself  and  in  his  own  way. 

Library  Service. 

By  Frank  P.  Hill, 
Librarian  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

This  paper  is  based  on  answers  to  the  following  questions  from  118 
out  of  210  libraries  written  to.  From  other  sources  partial  information 
was  obtained  concerniDg  111  other  libraries. 

These  libraries  represent  all  kinds  and  conditions;  from  the  village 
library  of  1,000  volumes  with  a  yearly  circulation  of  a  few  thousand  to 
that  of  the  Chicago  pubhc  library  with  its  yearly  circulation  of  2,094,094, 
and  embrace  free  public,  subscription,  college,  State,  historical,  refer- 
ence, and  special  libraries. 

The  letter  contained  the  following  inquiries: 

Name. 

Address. 

Kmnber  of  volnmes  in  Ubrary. 

CircTilatioD. 

Librarian : 

How  appointed. 

Term  of  office. 

Salary. 

Select  books. 

Appoint  assistants. 

Fix  staff  salaries. 

Parcbase  sapplies. 

Make  regalations. 

Decide  metbods  of  clas&ification,  cataloging^  and  distribution. 

General  sapervision. 

Specific  dnties. 

Hoars  of  daily  service. 

Vacation. 

Holidays. 

First  year  attended  American  Library  Association  meeting. 

Sent  to  American  Library  Association  meeting  at  expense  of  library,  or  is  time 
alloTred,  or  botb,  or  neitber. 
Staff: 

How  appointed. 

Examinations. 

Total  number  employed. 

List  of  titles,  witb  number  employed  in  eacb  department  and  average  salary. 
(If  confidential,  please  so  state  it  and  tbe  facts  will  not  be  made  public.) 

Cbanges  in  titles  recommended. 

Extra  belp  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day. 

Staff  divided  into  departments,  i.  e.,  cataloging,  registration,  delivery,  reference, 
bureau  of  information,  slip-rack,  reading  room,  bindery. 

Meetings  for  consultation  and  improvement. 

Learn  work  in  all  departments  or  only  in  one. 

Graduated  scale  of  pay,  i.  e.,  so  much  first  three  months,  and  so  on. 

Vacation.  ^  I 
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Staff— Continued. 
Holidays. 

Allowed  any  time  on  account  of  illness  without  loss  of  pay. 
Allowed  to  make  up  time  lo»t  in  other  ways. 
Hours  of  labor. 

Catalogers  work  shorter  time  than  other  members  of  the  staff. 
Delivery  clerks  have  time  to  do  work  other  than  at  the  delivery  desk. 
Employ  boys  or  girls  for  ruDuers. 
Send  library  messenger  for  lost  books,  or  is  such  work  done  by  the  police 

department. 
Separate  room  for  catalogers. 
If  cataloging  is  done  in  the  delivery  room,  please  state  if  the  noise  and  confusion 

disturb  the  catalogers. 
Any  printed  rules  for  the  staff. 
How  many  are  members  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Many  interestiug  facts  are  gleaned  from  the  reports  received.  All 
important  details  will  be  found  in  the  table. 

CHIEF   LIBRARIAN. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  name  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  a  good  librarian,  but  rather  touching  all  points,  to  show 
the  present  condition  of  library  service. 

Selection. — Success  or  failure  of  a  library,  as  of  a  business,  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  man  or  woman  at  its  head.  Only  trained  men  and 
women  should  be  in  charge. 

The  days  of  local  feeling  in  the  selection  of  librarian  and  assistants 
are  fast  i)assing  away,  and  cities  or  towns  that  compel  trustees  to 
engage  local  talent,  regardless  of  merit,  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  In  fact,  to-day  the  demand  for  good  librarians  is  beyond  the 
supply. 

The  librarian  should  be  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  good  executive. 

*^The  true  librarian,"  as  Mr.Crunden  says,  "  keeps  always  in  advance 
of  his  community  and  constantly  educates  it  to  make  greater  demands 
upon  him." 

Politics  should  not  be  permitted  to  affect  the  appointment  of  trus- 
tees, librarians,  or  assistants;  and,  except  most  State  libraries  and  a 
few  city  libraries  controlled  by  common  councils,  there  is  little  to  com- 
plain of  on  this  score. 

'Women. — Women  have  taken  a  high  rank  in  the  profession,  not  only 
as  catalogers  and  assistants,  but  as  chief  librarians.  Of  the  508  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  American  Library  Association  237  are  women, 
and  of  this  number  93  are  at  the  head  of  libraries. 

Only  125  libraries  represented  in  the  American  Library  Association 
have  men  as  chief  librarians. 

Term  of  office. — This  is  usually  during  good  behavior,  though  52 
librarians  report  yearly  elections.  It  is  manifestly  in  the  interests  of 
the  institution  that  no  definite  time  be  mentioned,  as  it  leaves  the  incum- 
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bent  free  to  go  on  with  his  good  work  without  interference — provided 
always  that  he  retain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  superiors. 
Long  term  contra€ts  are  irksome  alike  to  trustees  and  librarian.  If  a 
definite  term  is  fixed  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  by  those  ready  to  take 
the  place  at  its  expiration.  Good  behavior  and  good  work  should  form 
the  only  basis  for  continuance  in  office. 

Duties. — The  librarian  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  institution 
should  be  consulted  in  all  matters  relating  to  its  management  and  effi- 
ciency and  as  to  plans  for  new  buildings.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  in  those  libraries  where  the  chief  librariaa  is  permitted  to 
appoint  assistants,  select  books,  buy  supplies,  make  regulations,  decide 
methods  of  cataloging,  classifying,  and  lending,  subject  of  course  to 
the  approval  of  the  trustees. 

In  68  libraries  such  responsibility  is  placed  virtually  on  the  librarian ; 
while  only  16  report  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  charge  of  committees, 
the  librarian  being  merely  their  mouthpiece.  To  do  this  work  calls  for 
a  man  of  parts.  He  must  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  books  and 
literature,  and  show  good  judgment  in  selecting  his  staff.  In  a  word, 
he  must  be  capable  of  managing  the  business  as  well  as  the  literary 
side  of  the  library. 

The  question  of  making  the  librarian  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 
is  perhaps  a  delicate  one.  Against  the  proi)osal  it  is  urged:  (1)  That 
such  duties  entail  additional  labor  on  the  librarian ;  (2)  that  trustees  feel 
freer  to  discuss  the  librarian  and  his  management  when  he  is  absent. 

In  answer  it  may  be  said : 

1.  That  the  additional  labor  is  very  slight,  for  in  many  libraries  where 
the  secretary  is  a  trustee  the  records  are  written  up  by  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  library. 

2.  That  whenever  necessary  to  discuss  the  methods  of  the  librarian 
and  his  stafi",  he  could  be  requested  to  withdraw. 

All  concede  that  the  librarian  should  be  present  at  board  meetings 
for  consultation  and  advice,  and  that  no  important  action  should  be 
taken  without  first  consulting  him.  The  tendency  certainly  is  toward 
making  him  secretary  of  the  board.  All  libraries  in  New  Jersey  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  1884  are  obliged  to  do  this. 

The  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  as  secretary  the  librarian  keeps  the 
minutes,  audits  bills,  and  attends  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  office. 
He  is  thus  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  trustees,  and  it  gives 
both  an  opportunity  to  study  the  library's  needs  more  carefully  than 
in  any  other  way.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  tried  both 
methods. 

Hours  of  service. — The  average  daily  service  appears  to  be  about 
eight  hours.  This  jiverage  is  obtained  by  including  a  few  librarians 
who  report  only  five  hours'  service  and  quite  a  number  whose  time 
extends  to  ten  hours  per  day. 
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No  account  is  taken  of  library  work  done  outside  office  hours.  SbouM 
tills  be  considered,  it  would  be  found  that  every  librarian  having  tht 
interests  of  his  institution  at  heart  puts  nearly  all  his  waking  houre 
into  the  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  is  to  attend  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  Many  a  young  librarian  has 
here  first  imbibed  that  enthusiasm  which  has  enabled  him  to  battle 
with  doubt  and  come  out  victor. 

Some  34  libraries  regularly  send  representatives  at  the  expense  and 
on  the  time  of  the  library  5  12  libraries  report  that  time  but  not  money 
is  allowed. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  money  spent  by  a  library  in  paying 
its  librarian's  expenses  for  attending  these  conferences  is  an  invest- 
ment giving  the  greatest  possible  interest.  Its  value  can  not  be  com- 
puted in  dollars  and  cents. 

Vacation. — ^This  is  as  welcome  and  as  necessary  to  the  librarian  a« 
to  the  school  principal.  Some  librarians  are  obliged  to  take  their  vaca- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  American  Library  Association  meeting.  This 
is  not  recommended.  Anyone  who  has  attended  an  American  Library 
Association  conference  knows  that  means  simply  a  rei)etition  of  library 
work  wonderfully  intensified.  There  is  little  or  no  rest  for  the  enthusi- 
astic individual  at  these  gatherings,  because  ho  is  bound  to  get  all  new 
ideas  «and  all  possible  information  from  his  brethren.  The  only  satis- 
factory vacation  is  to  drop  all  thought  of  the  library  and  hie  away 
to  some  quiet  spot  offering  rest  and  change  of  scene.  A  few  days  of 
such  exemption  from  library  cares  and  worry  benefit  alike  trustees, 
l)ublic,  staff,  and  librarian. 

To  the  librarian  is  usually  given  a  little  more  time  than  to  the  as- 
sistants. In  public  libraries  four  weeks  is  a  fair  allowance;  in  college 
libraries  vacations  correspond  with  the  regular  college  vacations— 
about  three  months. 

AVhere  libraries  are  open  Sundays  and  holidays  the  librarian  is  not 
usually  in  attendance,  but  the  assistant  in  charge  receives  donble  pay 
for  such  services. 

STAFF. 

Requisites. — At  the  Round  Island  American  Library  Association 
meeting  in  1887  Mr.  James  Yates,  of  Leeds,  England,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  giving  the  chief  librarian  full  control  over  his 
staff,  illustrating  his  point  by  taking  an  ordinary  workshop  where 
'^the  employer  is  bound  in  his  own  interests  to  see  that  his  employees 
arc  provided  with  true  and  good  work  tools,  and  that  when  they  flinch 
they  niiLst  be  replaced.'' 

Peter  Cowell,  chief  librarian  of  the  Liverpool  public  libraries,  in  hia 
pamphlet  on  public  library  staffs,  says: 

It  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  staff  should  be  characterized  by  ability,  energy, 
'h1  appreciation  of  their  duties,  for  otherwise  a  lack  of  vitality  would  soon  beappir- 
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ent  in  the  library,  aud  a  corresponding  doficienoy  in  its  usefalnees  and  popularity. 
When  the  staff  of  a  library  is  imbued  with  a  common  spirit,  and  that  spirit  is  iden- 
tified with  the  true  aims  and  purposes  of  a  public  library,  it  follows  that  such  a 
library  will  soon  be  engaged  in  a  great  and  important  educational  work,  aud  in 
exercising  a  wide  and  beneficial  infinence. 

Harmony,  then,  as  well  as  fitness,  plays  an  important  i^art  in  the 
success  of  a  library.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  where  m«any  women 
are  gathered  together — for  pleasure  or  business — there  you  will  find 
cliques  and  jealousies.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  a  library  where 
wages  are  paid  according  to  the  duties  performed. 

The  catalogers  and  reference  librarians  are  paid  better  than  the 
delivery  clerks  aud  copyists.  *What  might  be  called  *^  class  friend- 
ships'' are  formed,  wherein  those  of  a  higher  grade  look  down  on 
those  of  a  lower,  and,  as  sometimes  occurs,  do  not  want  to  associate 
witli  or  do  the  work  of  the  other.  If  allowed  to  remain  such  a  spirit 
breeds  continual  dissension.  Pluck  it  out  at  once,  even  at  the  cost  of 
hard  feeling.  When  self  is  cast  aside  and  all  are  working  for  the  com- 
mon good  the  result  is  pleasing  alike  to  the  public,  the  trustees,  and 
the  staff.  The  members  of  the  staff  should  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  all  departments  of  the  library.  Good  feeliugs 
produce  good  results.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  bring  the  staff  together 
(outside  of  library  hours)  to  discuss  library  matters;  and  better  still 
to  meet  socially  on  an  occasional  winter  evening.  Mr.  Whitney  says 
"a  libraiy  may  be  compared  to  a  watch,  each  part  in  which  depends 
on  the  proper  action  of  the  other,  and  where  poor  work  in  the  least 
member  affects  the  whole."  Great  care  then  is  necessary  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  individual  members. 

Appointment. — Of  229  libraries  reporting,  only  17  state  that  ap- 
pointments are  made  on  the  result  of  written  examinations,  but  the 
consensus  of  oi)inion  at  the  Chicago  meeting  decidedly  favored  such 
examinations.  A  preliminary  examination  serves  two  purposes: 
•  1.  It  enables  the  committee  to  ascertain  the  acquirements  of  the 
candidate. 

2.  It  does  away  with  all  political  influence. 

A  candidate  and  his  friends,  finding  that  an  examination  is  neces- 
sary before  api)ointment  will  be  made,  hunt  for  some  more  congenial 
employment.  It  certainly  eliminates  undesirable  aspirants  and  leaves 
trustees  free  from  outside  influence. 

Such  examination  need  not  be  severe.  Grammar,  history,  and  liter- 
ature should  be  included,  special  attention  being  i>aid  to  writing  aud 
spelling.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  one  has  obtained  the  required 
percentage  he  will  make  a  good  assistant;  on  the  other  hand,  in  my 
own  library,  for  instance,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  individual  who 
has  barely  passed  proves  the  best  adapted  to  the  particular  work  re- 
quired. The  written  examination  should  be  followed  by  "trial  work^ 
in  the  practical  details  of  the  library,  after  which  a  selection  can  be 
wisely  made. 
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It  is  much  easier  to  get  a  person  on  than  to  get  one  off  the  staff. 
At  the  Buffalo  conference,  in  1883,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

BeBolvedf  That  efficiency  in  library  administration  can  best  bo  obtained  through 
the  applications  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  an  enlightened  civil  s  rvico,  viz,  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  all  political  and  personal  influence;  appointment  for  definitely 
ascertained  fitness;  promotion  for  merit,  and  retention  during  good  behavior;  and 

Itesolvedf  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  in  large  public  libraries,  subor- 
dinate employees  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  selected  by  competitive  exarainatioo, 
followed  by  a  probationary  term. 

When  competent  service  can  be  secured  for  subordinate  positions, 
preference  should  be  given  to  local  applicants. 

As  between  local  influence  and  competent  service  no  bar  should 
hinder  the  selection  of  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  work. 

The  establishment  of  the  library  school  at  Albany  and  of  training 
classes^  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  Drexel  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, makes  it  possible  to  procure  the  best  material  at  a  fair  price. 
There  is  no  longer  excuse  for  securing  incompetent  service. 

Titles* — Beyond  that  of  *^  first  assistant '^  it  is  not  safe  to  recom- 
mend titles  for  the  various  heads  of  departments.  No  list  that  could 
be  prepared  would  suit  thediflferent  kinds  of  librarians  or  even  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country;  therefore,  each  library  must  regulate 
the  matter  to  suit  local  demands.^ 

Departments. — To  a  limited  extent  all  libraries  are  divided  into 
departments,  but  it  does  not*  follow  that  each  department  has  a  sepa- 
rate head. 

In  small  libraries  the  force  should  learn  work  in  all  departments; 
and  even  in  many  large  libraries  it  is  better  for  members  of  the  staflf 
to  change  work  occasionally,  i.  e.,  the  catalogers  work  certain  hours 
in  the  day  at  cataloging  and  then  change  to  delivery  work,  etc.  Six- 
teen libraries  report  that  it  is  customary  for  the  staff  to  learn  the  work 
of  only  one  department,  except  in  cases  of  promotion.  It  is  better 
that  assistants  should  understand  all  departments  of  the  library,  in 
order  that  satisfactory  promotions  may  be  made. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  Chicago  conference  that  better  work 
would  be  accomplished  by  catalogers  if  a  separate  room  were  pro- 
vided. The  library  proper  is  no  i)lace  for  such  a  department,  for  the 
noise  and  confusion  at  the  delivery  desk  distract  the  mind.  For  the 
best  cataloging,  quiet  and  seclusion  are  prime  requisites. 


'October  1,  1K03,  at  the  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  a  third  class  was  opened,  in 
charge,  like  both  the  others,  of  a  graduate  of  the  library  school. — M.  D. 

''Americans  are  beginning  to  use  the  better  form,  common  in  England,  of  ^'public 
librarian''  instead  of  "librarian  of  the  public  library  of,"  and  ''of  sublibrarian," 
*'8ubcataloger,"  '*  classifier,"  etc.,  instead  of  the  longer  "  assistant  librarian/*  **afl»ii»- 
tant  cataloger."  etc.  "Clerk  in  charge  of  the  shelf-list  department,"  and  similar 
infelicitous  titles,  are  giving  way  to  short  descriptive  titles  like  "shelf-lister,** 
"accession  clerk,"  "loan  clerk,"  "indexer,"  "reference  librarian."  Also  "page"!* 
better  than  "messenger,"  "director"  than  "superintendent.'' — M.  D. 
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Girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  do  better  work  as  ruuners  than  boys,  and 
are  more  easily  managed. 

When  possible  the  police  department  should  be  utilized  in  recover- 
ing books  from  persistent  delinquents.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger 
libraries  employ  a  special  messenger  for  this  purx)ose. 

Daily  service. — Eeturus  show  a  reduction  within  a  few  years  in  the 
average  library  day  from  8^  to  7^  hours.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  reduction  has  resulted  in  better  work.  With  others  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  so,  but  the  claim  can  not  bo  proved.  In  two  libra- 
ries, catalogers  work  longer  than  employees  in  other  departments. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  cataloging  is  not  only  more  trying  and  more  worrisome,  but  it 
requires  better  mental  caliber  than  does  the  delivery  desk. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  1  the  association  decided  that  owing  to  the  nature 
of  their  work  catalogers  ought  to  have  shorter  rather  than  longer 
hours. 

Generally  si>eaking,  the  smaller  the  library  the  longer  the  hours  of 
service.* 

VacatioxL — A  fair  average  for  vacation  is  about  three  weeks,  and  to 
this  is  added  (by  a  very  few  libraries)  an  extra  ten  days  during  the 
winter — a  boon  appreciated  by  the  favored  ones.  Some  large  libraries 
also  allow  absence  not  exceeding  twenty  days  during  the  year  for  illness. 
Most  boards  of  trustees,  however,  do  not  deduct  from  pay  for  absence 
on  account  of  illness.* 

Time  record. — In  large  libraries  some  check  is  necessary  to  prevent 
tardiness.  As  at  school  some  pupils  are  pretty  certain  to  be  late  unless 
punishment  is  meted  out,  so  among  library  employees  the  same  fault 
occurs  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 

A  simple  and  effective  method  is  to  provide  a  book  of  loosely-bound 
sheets,  each  sheet  headed  with  the  name  of  an  employee,  who  records 


*Thi8  is  because  the  Bmall  library  usuaUy  starts  with  false  notions  of  the  work. 
The  larger  libraries  have  gained  experience  which  teaches  that  better  results  can  be 
attained  by  adopting,  not  a  mechanical  system,  but  hours  suitable  to  individu»I 
work.  This  average  of  seven  and  a  half  is  found  by  including  many  libraries  that 
still  exact  unreasonable  hours.  It  will  doubtless  grow  still  smaller  as  the  lessons 
of  experience  are  more  carefully  studied. — M.  D. 

-A  theory  justifying  this  payment  for  services  not  rendered  is  that,  rather  than 
have  lost  time  deducted,  some  employees  will  come  to  the  library  when  their  health 
and  future  best  work  require  them  to  be  at  home  or  in  bed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  known  that,  oftener,  if  as  much  salary  will  bo  drawn  by  staying  at  home, 
many  will  skip  days  when  they  might  better  bo  on  duty.  Absolute  fairness  requires 
that  those  who  do  not  exhaust  their  allowance  for  illness  during  the  year  may  add 
the  time  to  the  annual  vacation,  and  this  resolves  itself  into  the  direct  businesslike 
method  of  giving  a  liberal  allowance,  say  six  weeks  (or  half  the  teacher's  usual 
vacation)  for  vacation  and  illness,  and  deducting  for  any  absence  for  whatever 
cause  beyond  this.  However  much  the  librarian  may  sympathize  with  a  deserving 
assistant  in  poor  health,  he  has  no  right  to  dispense  the  taxpayers'  money  in  charity^ 
however  worthily  bestowed. — M.  D. 
ED  93 48 
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in  ink  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure;  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  year 
the  book  holds  a  truthful  record  of  attendance.  I  say  truthful,  because 
I  believe  that  if  each  member  of  the  stafif  is  placed  on  honor  and 
allowed  to  make  his  own  entry,  rather  than  rei>ort  to  some  superior, 
there  will  be  no  intentional  errors.' 

Salaries.^ — "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  .  The  following  reso- 
lution, adopted  by  the  American  Library  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago,  represents  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real  condition  of  libra- 
rians and  assistants : 

BesoJccdf  That  in  tho  opinion  of  the  American  Library  Association  the  qualiGca- 
tious  and  salaries  of  library  assistents  in  important  positions  ebonld  l>«  on  a  par 
with  bigh  school  teachers;  that  applicants  for  positions  in  libraries  shonld  have  at 
least  a  hi^^h  school  education ;  and  that  tho  heads  of  largo  libraries  should  have  sal- 
aries not  less  than  those  of  pnblic  school  superintendents  in  the  same  cities. 

Usually,  salaries  are  much  lower  than  those  of  teachers  and  school 
principals,  and  with  no  apparent  reason  for  the  difference,  unless  it  be 
the  successful  efforts  of  some  librarians  to  conceal  their  salary  lists. 
In  a  table  such  as  that  appended  to  this  report  it  is  impossible  to 
include  a  complete  list  of  employees;  therefore  the  amounts  received 
by  the  librarian  and  first  assistant  only  are  given. 

The  effect  of  such  publicity  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  the  profession, 
encouraging  those  on  low  salaries  to  ask  their  trustees  for  increase, 
and  enabling  trust:es,  without  fear  of  criticism,  to  make  such  a  fair 
increase  as  will  place  their  institutions  on  a  level  with  others  in  more 
favored  localities. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  a  board,  on  finding  that  it  is  paying  higher 
salaries  than  those  in  another  city  of  corresiwnding  size  and  wealth, 
will  attempt  to  cut  down  salaries,  for  it  is  easier  to  have  salaries 
increased  than  decreased.  As  each  community  has  its  own  local  con- 
ditions it  is  not  x)ossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  salaries. 

From  170  reports  we  find  the  average  yearly  salary  $1,304  for  chief 
librarians;  $642  for  first  assistants,  and  $375  for  general  assistants. 
These  averages  are  low,  but  the  tendency  is  upward. 

Payment  by  the  hour  is  resorted  to  by  a  few  libraries,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  recommended,  as  it  has  proved  impossible  to  arrange  a  satis- 
factory schedule;  though  substitutes  are  engaged  by  the  hour. 

For  Sunday  and  holiday  work  it  is  customary  to  allow  double  pay. 

•The  best  mothotl  of  recording  time,  now  coming  into  Triilonso  is  by  an  attaohmeni 
to  a  clock  by  which  the  exact  minnte  of  coming  and  going  is  recorded  mechanically. 
It  is  mnch  qnickcr  and  cheaper,  but  its  great  advantage  is  in  eliminating  all  ques- 
tion of  personal  accuracy  in  tho  record  made  by  an  assistant  or  a  recording  clerk. 

«Sec  full  discussion  in  A.  L.  A.  procee<lings,  181)3,  pp.  31-37,  41-42. 
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SUMMARY. 

(1)  Politics  should  not  enter  into  the  appointment  of  trustees j  libra- 
rians, or  assistants. 

(2)  Only  trained  men  and  women  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
libraries. 

(3)  The  better  the  material  selected,  the  more  satisfactory  will  bo  the 
administration  of  the  institution. 

(4)  In  cities  and  towns  where  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  library,  the  librarian  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  assist- 
ants and  other  employees. 

(5)  Term  of  office  should  be  during  good  behavior. 

(6)  Every  library  should  be  a  member  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  should  be  represented  at  all  its  meetings. 

(7)  Catalogers  should  have  shorter  hours  than  other  library  workers, 
and  should  have  a  separate  room, 

(8)  Applicants  for  library  i>ositious  should  have  at  least  a  high  school 
education. 

(9)  Applicants  should  be  required  to  pass  written  examinations  before 
being  api)ointed. 

(10)  Assistants  should  learn  to  do  work  in  all  departments. 

(11)  Seven  to  eight  hours  constitute  a  good  day's  work. 

(12)  Library  assistants  should  have  four  weeks'  vacation  during  the 
year. 

(13)  Qualifications  and  salaries  of  library  assistants  in  irajwrtant 
positions  should  be  on  a  par  with  high  school  teachers. 

(14)  Heads  of  large  libraries  should  have  salaries  not  less  than  those 
of  public  school  superintendents  in  the  same  cities. 

(li*)  Library  salaries  ought  to  be  published. 
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Place. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Do I 

Albany.  N.Y 

Alltghcuy,  Pa 

Amherst,  Mass 

Andovcr,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Micb 


s 


Appletou,  Wis. 
Arlington,  Mass.. 

Auburn,  2'^.  Y 

Anguata,  Me 

Aurora,  JC.  Y 

Aj'er,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bangor,  Me 

Balavia,  X.  Y 

Bay  City,  Micb... 

Berkelcy,  Cal 

Beverly,  Mass 

Bloomingtou,Ind. 
Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Boulder.  Colo 

Braddock,  Pa 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Bristol,  K.I. 


Broekton,  Mass 

Brooklinc,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Do 

Do 

Brunswick,  Me 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 

Bulialo,  N.  Y 

Do 

Burlington,  Vt 

Do 

ButtoCity,  Mont... 
Cambritlgc,  Mass . . . 

Do 

CharlottiHvillc,  Va.. 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chicago,  Dl 

Do 

Do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dt. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do 

Clinton,  Mass 

Clinton.  N.  Y 

ColumboH.  Ohio 

Concord,  N.  H 

Danville,  Pa 


Bierce'  . 

Public . 

New  York  State. 

Cainegio  Ire 

Amherst  College.. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Univerwity  of  Michigan 

Lawrence  University 

Kobbins .* 

S<'ymour 

Maine  State 

Wells  College 

Public 

City 

Enoch  Pratt  free 

Mercantile 

Peabojly  Institute 

Public 

Tnion  school 

Public 

ITniveraity  of  California. . . 

Public 

Indiana  l-niversity 

Athenaeum 

Institute  of  Technology. . . 

Public 

Buckingham 

Carnegie  free 

Public 

Kogors  free 

Public 

do 

Brooklyn 

Pratt.  Institute 

Y.M.C.  A 

Bowdoin  (.^oUego 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Buffalo 

Groavenor  jmblic 

Fletcher  free 

University  of  Vermont 

Butte  free  public 

Harvard  University 

Public 

University  of  Virginia 

Fitz  public 

Newberry 

Public 

University  of  Chicago 

Public 

Young  Men's  Mercantile. .. 

Case 

Public 

IJigelow  free  public 

Hamilton  College 

Public 

do 

Thomas  Beaver  free 


Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . . 
Col... 
Theol. 
Col... 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gvn  .. 
State  . 
Col... 
Gen  . . 
Gen  .. 
Gen  .. 
Mer.. 
Gen  . . 
Gen  .- 
Sch... 
Gen  . . 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Sci  ... 
Gen  . . 
Col... 
Gen  .. 
Gen  . . 
Gen  . . 
Gen  .. 

Gen ' 

Gou 

Gen ' 

Y.M.C.  A 

Col [ 

Col 

Gen I 

Gen 

Gcu j 

Col ' 

Gen ! 

Col 

Gen ' 

Col 


6,524 
11.200 

157,114 
22,232 
59,U00 
48,763 
77, 705 
12,638 
12,183 
11,285 
40,000 
3,  070 
5,511 
23,641 

122.  773 
40,000 

112,000 
33. 487 
10,000 
13,  018 
48. 287 
13,347 
14,684 

177,000 
22.788 

576,237 
7,900 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Dayton,  Ohio Public F. 


Dedham,  Mass do F. 

Denver,  Colo Cit v F  . 

Do Public ,  F. 

Detroit,  Mich do F  . 

Dover,  N.  II j do '  F. 

Dubuque,  Iowa Young  Men's  Library  Association.!  S  . 

Duhitb,Minn ]  Public F 


11,384 
23,851 
14,000 
115,661 
17,000 
14,618 

^ „,  - ■ ,  ...„ 10,253 

Easthampton,  Mass 1  Public  Library  Association I  F Gen |      9,305 


Gen  . 

Gen  . 
'  Gen  . 
'  Col  .. 

Gen  . 

Mer  . 
I  Gen  . 
'  Gen  . 

Gen  . 
'  Col.. 

G4  n 
'  Gen  . 
I  Geu  . 

Gen  . 

'  Gen  . 

[  Mer  . 

Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen  . 
Gen 


22.785 

11,046 

17,861 

39,007 

117,669 

40,000 

12.600 

50,000 

0,760 

70,483 

35,000 

25,000 

43.  374 

16,000 

292,  000 

36. 643 

45,000 

13,  619 

V9, 000 

189,  350 

380.  000 

150, 673 

60,000 

30,000 

72, 078 

18.463 

35,000 

14,064 

18,  5(  0 

8  523 

32.288 


•| 


'Of  Buchtel  College. 
*  No  regular  time. 

•During  efficiency  and  goo<l  behavior. 
*Goo«l  behavior. 
•Indefinite. 
•Pleasure  of  board. 
'Average. 

•No  books  circulated. 
•No  home  circulation. 
^*High  school  graduates  preferred. 


"  All  assistants  $9  per  week. 

"  Salary  as  instructor. 

"  Not  lixed ;  without  pay. 

•< Not  given. 

"From  $600  a  year  to  $2.50  a  week. 

"$7  to  $15  per  week. 

1'  18  cents  an  hour. 

"Pleasure  of  trustees. 

"Besides  salary  as  professor. 


27,702 

27, 7« 

M,640 

104. 9C7 

4,512 

6.129 

9,509 

11,825 

25.887 

10,521 

3,206 

2,148 

433,547 

433,547 

433,547 

433,547 

19,000 

7,200 

27,836 

5,101 

10,705 

22,242 

446,507 

446,507 

446,507 

3,330 

8,561 

48,856 

5,478 

27,278 

12,076 

804.377 

804,377 

804.  sn 

6,012 

'  '2ii,457 

254,457 

14.566 

14,566 

10,701 

69,837 

00.837 

5.591 

27,850 

1,006.576 

1.008.576 

1.098.576 

296,309 

296.300 

261,546 

261,546 

10,379 

1,750 

00,r98 

16,948 

9,073 

58.866 

7,116 

106,670 

106.670 

205,069 

12,779 

30,147 

82,725 

4.395 
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$10,000 

3,300 

37.900 

15,000 


545 

44,420 

7,186 

108,  679 

8,000 

3,  TOO 

3.100 

3,001 

33,893 

10, 150 

5,000 


45  • 


7,800 
50,000 


I      6, 400 


3,000 

11,360 

2,300 

2,000 

32,822 

Not  fixed 

170,000 


12,500 


5.800 
13,000 
25,000 
1,902 
3.000 
5.414 
5,300 
18,500 


3,100 

1,000 

13,000 

25,000 

14,200 

4,200 

4,500 

Variea. 

130,000 


62,000 

9.857 

18.0C0 

31,000 


1,275 
6,650 
6,500 
2,500 
9,750? 
4. 5C0( 


8,760 
10,000 
45,000 
3,200 
3,180 
13,900 
500 


9,516 
(■) 
452, 733 
76,000 
(») 

41,570 
27, 241 
39, 914 
C) 
28,743 

7,  825 

55,000 

? 13, 000 

1,715,860 

3, 150  I 


$300 
720 
5,000 
2.  500 
2,500 
1,800 
2,700 


500 

800 

1,000 


150 

1,500 

Conf. 

720 

3,000 

500 

490 

720 

2,400 

070 

1,000 

3,500 


119,329 
19, 786 
67.993 
83.007 
03,464 

173,  600 

42, 430 

8,000 

1,020 

114,719  ! 


900 
2,500 


.1 


750 
1,500 
3,000 
1,500 
1,600 
2,000 

900 
Couf. 


ii       2 


Trs. 
1 

1 
(') 

2 
(') 
(«) 
(*) 

1 

1 
(*) 

3 


il 

o 

1! 

i» 

1 

H 

H 

> 

'A       1 

(•) 

2 
(') 

(*) 
1 

(») 

(») 

(«) 
1 
1 
1 

(•) 

(*) 
1 

(*) 
1 
1 

(') 
1 

(») 

(•) 

(') 

{*) 
1 

(") 


8 

7 
7-8 

7 


8 
0 

8 

8 
6 

7 

7-8 

7 


Col. 
Im. 
30(1. 
2w. 
Ira- 
Sein 
2ra. 


Im. 
Im. 


None 

2w.. 

Im.. 

2w.. 

Im.. 

3\r.. 

None 

3w.. 
i3w.. 
Ilm.. 
iCol.. 
I  Im.. 


I' 

6 

? 

0 

10 
8 

12 

7 

5 

Undef. 


2w.. 

2  w.. 
None 
3w.. 

!3  w.. 

3  w.. 
i  2m.. 

4w.. 
Im.. 
6  w.. 
Uudel 


21,200 
100,819 
144.  000 
438, 851 

53,000 

25,023 
»  73, 634 

13,050  IByday 


All  day.  Im 
6  I  Col 
8 

5 
8 
(») 
7 
8 
7 
11 


None 
(") 
3w.. 
Col.. 

a-4w 
iwV. 

3m. . 


2  I 

8  I 
1 


I  Col. 
I  Im. 

'  30  a 

,  2w. 
'  Im. 


Salaries  of  other 
assistants. 


3    ,  Sem  . 


8 


2  m. 


$240  i 

510  ,. 

'"'720'; 

800  '. 

TOO 
1.  200 


$120.00 

sis.ooliooo'oo' 

480.00 


raid  by  hour. 
125. 00-900. 00 


None  I     (") 


350. 6a -480.' 66 


»li  None        50 
0     2w..       000 
8     2w..      (") 
3  1  2  m.. I      180 

g  ;  2  w 

8i   3w!!|"'('')'    I 
6i  None!      400  ' 
5  I  3\r..i      300  I 
8  ;  3w..    1,2G0 
5  ilm..:      150  i 
7     Col..  I      000 
7-8  '2w..'     («) 
7     {'»)     1    ('•) 


(^') 


06.00 
1,000.00 

250.00 

(") 


3 

7 
1 
3  ) 

17  I 
3 
5 

1  I 
6 

2  ,. 

2  ' 

3  I 
3 

32    . 

7  : 


8  I  2w..'  800 

8|2w..  720 

5i ' 

0  ,  3w..'  456 

7i'3w..i  COO 

10  '  3w..|  1,500 

7*1  2w..  1,020 

12  i2w..  300 


8  Im. 
5  t  6w.. 
0  ,2w.. 


5  ilm.. 
0  ;  Col.. 
8  None 
. . . !  1  m . . 

8     2w.. 


600 
900 


600.  00-480. 00 
240.  00-480. 00 


500 

600 

1,020 

2,500 

700 


456. 00-360. 00 
540.00 

(") 

180.00 


(^•) 


144.00 

1,020.00 

QOd.  00-400. 00 


4 

50 
"94 


lm..i 

6  2w.. 
I  2w..' 

2    j     (3i) 

16w. 

5  2w.. 
8  I  2w..' 

7  ,2w.. 

8-10  1  20d. 

0  I  2w..i 
10  I  30d.l 
8J  Im..: 

8  |4w..| 

6  2w..! 
6i'  None  . 
8  |2w..i 

»2i 


25 
2 
4 

27 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 


7  i3w.. 

7  2w.. 
7-7i  2w.. 

8  '  3m.. 
8}  3w.. 

11  I  Im.. 

6  2w.. 
8i  2w.. 
2  None; 
0  '  16w. 
7i  2w 

8     2w 

7  ,2w 


360 

(JO) 

2,  250 


240. 00-120. 00 


(") 


8  20  d  . ' 

6  I  2W..I 

9  ,  30d.l 
9  Im.. 
8  I  4w..' 
5  i2w..i 


1,000  I 
700  I 
(')  i 
(»)  i 
400    . 

1,200  ; 

450  I 
240  I 

900  I 

200  !. 

480  I 

{»)  ; 

1,166 
350  ' 


1,200.00-200.00 

900.00 

5C0.  00-450. 00 

'42.94 

(33) 


600.00 
(") 
(») 
500.00-180.00 


360.00 
(*) 
460.00-140.00 
225.00 


sTiw'.'. 


660 


660. 00-540. 00 


»•  Average  1107.10—25  cents  and  20  cents  an 
hour. 
»>  Confidential. 
**$124  to  20  cents  per  hour. 
**  Salaries  paid  by  hour ;  average  about  $500. 
"$100  each. 
"Six  months. 
"•By  contract. 
"Not  fixed. 
"•20  cents  per  hour  to  $1,500. 


»  Vacant. 

•»  No  first  assistant. 

■*  Total  number  employed. 

»From  $1,700  down. 

**  20  cents  per  hour. 

••$450  down  to  12*  cents  per  hour. 

"Paid  by  librarian. 

w$60  peV  month. 

•»1893:  94,041. 


II 

I  ^ 
No 


No. 

Na 

Yea, 

No. 

No. 


Kg. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.»» 

No. 

No. 

Na. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Yes. 

Na 

Na 

Yea. 

Na 

Na 

Na 

Na 

No. 

No. 

Na 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Jfo. 
No. 
Na 

No. 

Na^ 

No. 

No. 

Yes 

Na 

No. 
No. 
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Place. 


!Name  of  library. 


Elgin,  lU 

Elyria^Ohlo 

Falls  Villaeo.  Coan... 

Fitchbnrg,  Mass 

Florence,  Mass 

Frain  ingbam.  Hast — 

Frank/ort,  Ky 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Glov€r8ville,N.  Y.... 
Grand  Ilapids,  Mich . . 

Green  Bav,  Wis 

Groton,  Conn 

Hanover,  K.  H 

HarrisbifTg,  Vt\ 

Hartford,  Conn 

Do 

Do 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Helena,  Mont 

Hoboken,N.  J 

Hoi  voke,  Mass 

Indianapolii},  Ind 

Do 1 

Iowa  Citj.  Iowa 

Ipswicli.  'Mass 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Jackson,  Midi 

Jamestown,  N.  Y I 

Jersey  City,  N.J ; 

Kansas  City,  Mo I 

KaoxTillo,  Tean j 

Lacrosse,  "Wis 

Lafayette,  Ind.., ' 

Lancaster,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Leicester,  Mass 

Lincoln,  Kebr 

Do 

LItUo  Jiock,  Ark 

LoH  Anfjt'K'H,  Cal 

Lowfll,  Mass , 

Do 


Gail  Borden  public F 

Elyria |  F. 


I 


I 


Case  Memorial. 

Public 

Watkinson  library  of  reference. . 

Public 

State 

Free  pu  blic 

Public 

.....do 

State 

Iowa  State  University 

Public 

Cornell  University 

Public 

James  Prendcrgast  free 

Free  public 

Public 

Lawson  McGhee  Memorial 

Put'ic 

do 

Town 

I*ublic 

do 

University  of  Nebraska 

State 

Arkansas  State 

Public 

City 

Middlesex  Mechanic's 


Lynn,  Mass Public 

Madison,  N.J Drew  Theolopiral  Seminary.. 

Mailison.Wis Stat o  Historical  Society 

Maiden.  Mass Pu  blic 

Manchester,  X.  H ( 'ity 

Medford,  Mass Public 

Melrose,  Mass do  . 


Middletown,  Conn j  Wesleyaa  University... 

Milwaukee,  Wis '  Public 


M  inn  f«i>olis,  Minn do. 

Monmouth,  111 Warren  County 

Mo8kc<;on.  Mich Hacklev  public 

Newark.  N.  J Free  public 

New  Britain, Conn New  Britain  Institute.. 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J Free  circulating 

Ncwbnrg.  N.  Y Freo 

N«wburyport»  Mass Public 

N4yw  Haven,  Conn Free  public 

Do Yonns  Men's  Institute. 

New  London,  Conn '  Public - 

New  Orleans.  La Howard  Memorial. 


Newport,  It.  I Ji^dwood  Library  and  A  thensenm . 

Newton,  Mass '  Free 


New^York,  N.  Y Apprentice  s  . 

Aafor 


Do. 

>  Pleasure  of  board. 

*$1  a  da\'  and  increase. 

> No  limit. 

<$500  down  to  124  cents  per  hour. 

•Indefinite. 

•Not  hxed. 


Public F 

Lilly F 

Town F 

Kentucky  State F 

Birchard F 

Free F 

Public  school F 

Public F 

BiU  Memorial 

Dartmouth  College i  F.  &  S. 

State I  F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

R 

F&S. 

F 

F 

F 

P 

F 

P 

F 

F 

F 

F 

S 


,  Gen '  13. 

&S.    Gen 10,000 

I  1.5*^ 

Gen I  24,C00 

1  Gen I  5,500 

Gen I  15.2C8 

90.000 


!j  Stato  . 
.  Gen  .. 
.1  Gen  .. 
.1  Gen  .. 
.1  Gen  .. 


TovOOO 
98,000 
55,600 
36,000 
44,399 
52.400 

4,000 
101,483 
15,«00 
51,  «M 
23,500 
27.257 
11,500 
111,007 
11,497 

8.756 
30.845 
18,000 

8,137 
11,500 
11,220 
22,464 
33,962 

7,066 
17,000 
29,000 
51.000 
29,380 
47,650 
21, 260 

46,294 

SI,  000 
72,000 
21.340 
36.068 
14,297 

0,729 
40,000 
64,217 
64,000 
14,500 
16,194 
85.937 

8,000 

8,615 


Gen i  18.234 

G«n I  28,720 

G«n 26.967 

Sch I  12.000 

Geo 9.150 

Gen 18,965 

Gen 37,181 

(Jen 86,910 

Soc 95,000 

Goo I  238,916 


Col... 

State. 

Gen  .. 

Geo... 

Gen... 

G«o... 

State. 

Gen... 

Gen... 
t  Gen... 
I  State  . 

Col... 

Gen.-- 

Col... 

Gen... 

Geo... 

Gen... 

Gen... 

Gen... 

Geo... 

Gen... 

Gen... 

Gen... 

Gen... 

f>>l ... 

State  . 

State  . 

Gen... 

Gen... 

Soc... 

Gen... 


Theol. 
Hist.. 
(Jen... 
Goo... 
Gen... 
Gen . . . 
(>>1  ... 
Gvo... 
(Jeo... 
Geo... 
(^o... 
Geo... 
Sch... 

Gen... 


12,490 
10.782 
29,772 
4,310 


55,684 

1 

13,393 
22,984 
43,983 

11.053 

81,500 

9,013 

994,150 

164,738 

5,036 

22,668 

181.515  ; 

19,010  . 

18.459 

23.363  I 
13,914  I 

63.981  I 

63.981 

13,759 

241,995 

19,449 

24, 357  I 

.513,501  I 


'Interest  on  $2.>,000, 
•Not  stated. 
•Average  salary  $2S0. 
"Varies. 
"$420  each. 
•2$100pi«ryear. 
"And  1  by  tbe  hour 


>*  Eight  months. 

IS  Confidential. 

»*  Not  riven. 

"Good  behavior. 

'•  Avera;;e. 

)^$2a  day  when  cB]ilo3;<ei. 
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$6,850 

1,200 

100 

4.000 

SeoaDS. 

3,307 


i 


(') 


5,180 
MO 


7,600 
15,000 


6,000 


7.802 
3,000 
22,000 
6,720 
2.  COO 


2,777 
6.000 
28,500 
(") 
3,316 
2,500 
3.200 
1,860 
9,500 


11.270 
5,200 


84,522 

17,000 

2,000 

48,918 

11,267 

40, 143 

Reference, 

15,068 

60,895 

147,552 

20,000 


19.000 
15,000 
600 
7,000^ 
9,000^ 


Keference. 

Iteferenco. 

Noreconl. 

i«118,184 

Relerenco. 

68,416 

Reference, 

85,480 

40,263 

265,740 

Reference 

9,368 

11,000 

Reference 

64,210 

45,360 

345.090 

23,263 

10,700 

39,010 

37,930 

12,330 

S8,843 

0,127 

Reference. 

Reference. 

Reference. 

233,36:i 

114.915 

6,944 


$300 
500 
150 
1,000 
312 
800 
1.000 

(•) 
1,100 
1,  200 
360 
52 
2,200 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 

(16) 

1,800 
1,090 
1,600 
050 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
(••) 

800 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

900 

960 

GOO 

350 

1.400 

83 

1,100 

(«) 

(») 

1,800 

1.500 

650 


1.200 
2,000 
7.500 
1,377 
4,382 
2,000 

8,212 
Reference. 
72,677 
55,874 
41,670 
31, 425 
7,500 

31,000 
C2,346 

151,597 

357, 172 

17, 000 

37,587 

274, 015 

22,740 

8,800 

03,648 
33,914 

131, 343 

5.600 

40,0t0 

3,900 

8,300 

1,C00 

2,328 

S  15,000/ 

f  10.000) 

5.0C0 



36,851 
Kef  ere  n  cc 

15.000 

12.375 

"15.000 

11,282 

127, 788 

250,000 

'Reference. 

113,168     1,500 

('«) 

1,600 

l.CCO 

800 

1,000 

475 

2,500 

2,500 

3,000 

450 

(•*) 

3,000 

750 

\     575/ 

f    000^ 

1,200 

1,000 


1,500 

000 

.  2,000 

(.«) 

1,200 


{^ 


(») 
1 

(") 
2 

(') 
1 
1 
2 

(') 

(') 

(') 
1 
1 

(•) 

(•) 
1 
I 
1 
1 

(•) 
1 

(•) 
4 


to  Z/ 


I    ^ 


'ss 

a 

u  9 

^l 

u 

!•= 

> 

"A 

10    2w.. 
8    2w..  , 
3  'None  . 

10  I  2w.. 

7  1    (•)     . 

8  2w.. 
7  'None 
7  12w..  , 

(»)        4w.. 


i-  I  § 


2  I      10 


5  !      10 


3-6 

4 
Ci 

10 
8 
8 
7 
0 
8 

10 
7 


4w. 


(*) 
Col.. 
None 


2w.. 

2w.. 

4w.. 

None  ■ 

2w.. 

2w.. 


(') 


8iol6  I  Im.. 

6  1  Op . . 
8j|  '  3ni.. 

7  .None 

8  '  2m.. 
7  or  8    None 

0  I  None 

7    4w.. 

0    2w.. 

GA  None 

6    2w.. 

11  1  None 

021    None 

6  or  7  !  3t?.. 

»6iiNone 

0  {None 


8  ,3w. 


7 

"38 


2w. 
3^ 


3  I 

1 
(•) 
(•) 
(») 
(') 

5 
(») 

1 

(") 

1 

(») 

(•) 


(') 
I 
1 

(») 


7  llm.. 

8  'im.. 

7  '  25  d. 

9  j2w.. 

8  (•) 

6  I  3w.. 
4|  &w.. 

7  ,  3ni.. 

8  '  24  d. 
I    («) 

10  None 
74'  Im.. 
7  20  d. 
8|  Im.. 

8*'3'w.. 

13!2w..' 
7     2\v.. 

7i  3w.. 

Vary.  '  Im.. 

7  ,  Im.. 

8  5w.. 
8  !2w.. 
8    3\r.. 

11  2w.. 
8  |lm.. 


2 
8-10 

8 
8A 
8" 
0 


7or8 
7 
8 
0 


I' 


Salaries  of  other 
asaistants. 


(«) 


$540 


None 


200 


Col..! 

(•) 
lm..l 

'lw..\ 
2w..| 
4W..I 


(")    I 


480 
(•*) 

600 


2w. 


*i 


2w.. 
3m.. 


1,000 

1,100 

500 


7or8 
9 
8 
9 

S' 

11 
«21 
6or7 

J* 


None 
None 
None 
2w-. 
2w..' 
NonOi 
2w-.; 
None' 
None  I 
3W..I 
None 

None 


400 
420 
900 
900 
360 

420 


600 


900  I 
1.700  I 


2w. 
2w. 


1,200 
626 


Im. 


800 


None      (»•) 
25  d.    1,200 
2W..I      600 

-  ,None 

0  ,  3W..I 

4i  2w.J 

7  I  3m.. I 

8  124  d. 


8     2w. 


375 
400 
175 
s»400 
80) 
060 


I 


7ii2w..L 

7  I  20  d.,      900  ; 

8i    lm..l      210  ! 

%\  3W..I ' 

10  ;2w.. 

7  Jw.. 

8  ,  3Tr.. 


I 

Vary.  Im.. 
5r  :im.. 
8  l5w.. 
8  :  2w.. 

7  i3w.. 
11  ,  2  w.. 

8  :  Im.. 


400 

650 
1.300 


(*) 


(") 


(>S)$I80.00 

(15) 

'•401. 00 


420.00-520.00 
100. 00-250. 00 
400. 00-650. 00 
720.00-900.00 


420.00 
180.00-500.00 
225. 00-600. 00 


(«) 


(««) 


25.00 


12.00 
"600.00 
"900.00 


180.00-900.00 
187.00-469.00 


2C0.  CO-450. 00  '  No. 


.5- 


Wo 


Yes. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Y08. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 


C*) 


••550.00 

"433.75 

300.00 

240.00 


240. 00-800. 00 
(i«) 


(") 


40.00 


900.00 
450.00-500.00 

192.  odlooo.  66 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
Yea. 
Yes. 


™  Income  of  $50,000. 

>' Not  specified. 

Taid  by  librarian. 

"Hours  a  week. 

**16|  cents  an  Lour  to  $420  a  jeftr. 

**8ee  answer. 

"•Secretary  of  State  is  libraria 

^  And  room  rent. 


"$40  mid  $45  a  month  to  begin,  vrith  an  increase 
of  $5  each  year. 

"From  $900  a  ycir  down  to  34  centB  a  day. 

^  From  $1  a  day  to  $375  a  year. 

''10  cents  an  honr  to  $480  a  year. 

» Superintendent,  $4,000:  4  Ubrarijuis.  $1,200  to 
$1,800  e<u:h 
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Place. 


Kame  of  library. 


New  York.N.Y. 
Du 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Adams.  Mass  . 
Northainptou,  Mass. 
Kortli  Kijplon.  Mass. 
Jforwieh,  Conn 

Do 

Oaklnnil.Cal 

Oak  Park,  111 

Oberlln.Oliio 

Olivet,  Mich 

Oninhi,  Nebr 

Orono,  Me 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Pasnaie.  N.J 

PaterFon,  N.  J 

Pawtueket.  R.I 

Peekekill,  N.  Y 


Colunibia  College . . . 
Free  «^irculatiug 

Mercantile 

Vnion  Theological.. 

Y.  M.C.  A 

Y.W.C.A 

Public 

do 

Amesfreo 

Oti« 

Keek 

Public 

Seovillo  Institute. . . 

Oberlin  College 

;  Olivet  College 

'  Public 

State  College 

Miami  University. . . 

Public 

Free  public 

do 

Public 


Peoria,  111 do 

Philadelphia,  Pa Academy  of  Natural  Siiences 

Do '  Apprcntice'a 

Do Athcnflpum  of  Philadelphia 

Do '  Drexel  Institute 

Do '  Franklin  Institute 

Do Mercantile 

Do Wagner  Fi^e  Institute 

PlttHlleld,  Mass '  IJerkshiro  Athenroura 

Philntleld,  N.J I  Public 

Plvtnouth,  Mass ' do 

Ponuhktepslo,  N.  Y '  City 

1  >»» Vassar  College 

PrlimlMii,  N.J Colle^eof  New  Jersey 

Pi  MX  lib'iMo,  K.  I Itrown  University 

iHi  liiniMid,  I  ml   Morrison- Reeves' 

in  X  rMl.l...  Tnl Public 

University  of  Rochester 

Reynolds 

Fr»'e 

Free  public ,..    

*  C.il  'orniu  State 

[  St.  Johnsbury  Athenn^um 

Mircantile 

I  Public 

I  Minnesota  Historical  Society 

Public ' 

,  Kmhix  Institute -  J 

Piibllo    

'  I' no  public 

M«M  IiiihIc'h  li)8tituto 

i'nion  College 

I'nbllo 

♦Uv "' 

'i\n ;;; 

Skuncateles  Library  Association 

I'ublie , 

.     do 

d»  !.'."!!.'.".*!; 

CUv  I.I briiry  Association ! 

I''irc  imbllc    

N^^llMbll)ure  Collece  . 

Public  **  


Kill  ImbIci.  N.  Y 

Dm           

IImIIimmI,  VI 

hiM 

niiiicMlo,  I'm 

1  !•> 

hi 

hi 

hi 

.ImI 

1 ... 

I'.M 
1  1.. 

daImii  V, 
.is  M.> 

•  1,  Mhiii 

M 

*).*! 

Mm 

M..it« 

hi. 


<'„| 


::. 

..  1 

In    M 

•  tin  1. 
.  I.ul 

"•  C.il      ... 

>.M|. 

.1.1. 

1. 



hi 

hi.  t 

III. 

M.,  .M 

M. 

.Hli 

.*  I.tt  • 

M.I  . . 

»M 

•  lM| 

n.l.l, 

Ill 

I'l 

•  IM, 

II. I.I 

M*lil4 

rtj 

...  1  ) 

..tt  (' 

,1 

MnuH 

tMMlM 

I'm 

Ti 

MMll 

.M,    M 

.1  ^n 

'i« 

.ll<. 

Uinil 

M<'«'  N|I<I\N«X|' 

'lh.b»tluHc. 

...Uu 


•20to2Acent«nnhoiir, 

•  l?.^*'"!'!""  *»"'"•  *"  ♦•^n  «  year 

•  From  $5  to $6.60  a  wtnk 


•  Goml  beharior. 
'•Students. 

"  Assistants  paid  by  hour. 
"  Pleasure  of  board. 
"Conference. 
»*  Not  fixed. 
"  No  salary. 
••  $5  a  week  to  $50  a  month. 
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.9 

1 

j 

5 

a 
2 

• 

3 

S  OB 

§ 

ob 

ll 

a  OB 

a 

a 

> 



2w.. 

y 
1^ 

Salaries  of  other 
assistants. 

II 

1 

'  Varies. 

26,632 

392,570 

169, 627 

No  record. 

Refereuco. 

44,577 

63, 750 

52,  470 

15. 102 

75,000 

1,500 

134,411 

20, 031 

17,000 

Reference. 

189,007 

1,307 

1,143 

3,400 

85,800 

46,673 

22,200 

80,294 

Reference. 
62  600 
2,500 

$1,500 

C> 

(») 
900 
624 
442 
700 
1,500 
{») 

Tr». 
(') 
(^) 

(') 

3 

(') 

8 

I 

5 

8 
7J 

Im.. 
Im.. 

4im. 
Im.. 
Im.. 
2w.. 
None 
Im.. 
2w.. 
Im.. 
2w.. 
None 
2m.. 
12  w. 
(") 
16w. 
Coll. 
4w.. 
4w.. 
2w.. 
2w.. 

•2-4  w 

(») 
Im.. 

im!! 

30 

37 

12 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
0 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 

0 

1 
8 
4 
0 

7 

2 
5 

0 

7i 
8 

2* 
OtolO^ 

7 
0 

No. 

1^34. 000> 
28.000s 
28. 102 

4.566 
4,600 
2,400 

Im.. 

2w.. 
None 
2-3  w 
Im.. 
2w.. 
None 

...... 

$800 

780 
4C8 
338 

(') 
<•) 
(*) 
(•) 

$312.00 
(-) 

Y«s. 

Na 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

5,530 
750 

8    2w.. 
U  2  m.. 

2  w 

(») 
100 
65 
720 
600 

900 

C) 

No. 
No 

18,  127 

50.00 

300.00 

250.00-000.00 

(") 
300.  00-600. 00 

No. 

2,500 

4,600 

1.700 

24,000 

i.566 

1,800 
800 

(!5) 

550 

1,800 

800 

260 

2,000 

1,500 

900 

1,000 

1 
C) 
(') 
(") 
0) 
C) 
(') 
(») 
(•) 

(•) 

1 
1 

5 
8 
8 
3 

7 
0 

9 

5 
0 

7 

? 

8 
7 
8 
8 

9 
8 
2 
8 

None 
Ow.. 
12  w. 
2w.. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

NOl 

1,000 

::::::::::::j  ::;::::::: :::::::: 

1,300 

8 
7 

2w.. 
3w.. 
2w.. 

208 
000 
520 

No. 

10,  235 

0,700 

001 

60. 60I566. 06 
104. 00-400. 00 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 

15,000> 
12,  200{ 

9i 
8 
0 

2w.. 
14  d. 

(.6) 


»'540.00 
250.00 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

NOl 

::::::'::::  "I"' :::::::::::::::::::::: 

(«) 

2.127 
87,000 

Reference. 

Reference. 
19.  544 
24,000 
35.  428 

Reference. 
30,000 
10.437 
54,500 
32.224 

■Rftfpr«iiri> 

1,000 
1,600 

600 

(*) 

600 

(') 
1,650 

1 
(») 
(») 

1 

2w.. 
None 
3w.. 
2w.. 
3w.. 

1 
10 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

9  1  ^>"t 

130 

720 
480 

(^) 

(") 

17,350 

4,000 
3,200 

8 
4 
8 
8 

2w. 
2w.. 
None 
None 
2  w 



180. 00-450. 00 
240.00 
(») 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

NOl 

3,500 

3w.. 



400 

300.00 

No. 

10,000 
2,  774 

2,800 
(") 
600 

(71) 

1,200 
800 

1.080 

,3,000 

750 

3,000 

3.600 
800 

n 

!'! 

('> 

(") 

1 

(•) 

\ 
'"'3 

3 

(*) 
1 

(») 

i 

1 

(./ 
!?, 

C) 
1 

1 

0 
7 

8 
71 

Coll. 
Im.. 

8 
1 
5 
1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
13 
12 
1 
9 
3 
4 
3 
8 
1 
6 
5 
2 
1 
8 
4 
1 
9 
4 

8  ;  Coll. 

7  1m.. 

8  l2\v.. 
7  to  8  '  None 

Ci|2w.. 

C) 
900 
(') 
264 
80O 

(•) 

No. 
No. 

(■•) 

No. 
No. 

6*'  2.W  . 
0    None 
8    Im.. 
8    Im. 

6  1    0*) 

7  '  Im.. 
(•*)     1    (") 
('<)     '2m.. 

No. 

2»J,  925           10.821 

No. 

2,550 

>6.'255' 
3,000 
>0,000 
34,000  ' 
0,000 

46, 265 

41,402 

Reference. 

17,068 

219, 340 

121.000 

Reference. 

110,618 

Reference. 

106, 142 

56,137 

139.  090 

Reference. 

100.000 
12,  775 
7,103 
96,311 
n760 
71,210 

133, 301 
82,  696 
800 
55,103 
25.740 

8  '  Im.. 
8    Ira.. 
0  I2W.. 
4  1  None 

8  |2-4w 
8i|  1-5  w 
9|  2w.. 

9  ,2w.. 
8  '  2-3  w 

400 
810 
(') 
(") 
900 
(*) 
900 

<;> 

« 150. 66 

420.00 
(*) 
(«) 
240. 00-1, 500. 00 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

13,000 

"300 

300.  00-480.  00 
300.00-1,080.00 

No. 

0,400 

7r2'w:: 

7J  2w.. 

7  ,2w.. 
9  |2w.. 
4  1  Coll . 

(«*)        2-4  w 

8  !  20  d  . 
8  (None 

lU'2w.. 

10  I3w.. 
8    None 
8  .None 

10  '2w.. 
8  j  Coll . 
10  i3w.. 
10  INoue 

No. 

12,900 

i,566 

9C0 

3,000 

750 

1,800 

1,200 

.720 

500 

800 

900 

000 

1,600 

1,200 

(*) 
1,300 
550 

8 
7 
9 
1 

?w 

No. 

10,000 

0,  200 
2,000 
0,250 

2«'.. 
2w.. 

GOO 

1,600 

50 

"840' 

900 

84 

(7T) 

480 

No. 
No. 
No. 

8     213  "w 

8     20  d . 

7i  None 

Hi  2w.. 

10  1  3w.. 

;  None 

8     1  ni  -  - 

1*80. 66-«66. 06 

600.  00-660.  00 
420.00 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

3,500 

No. 
No. 
No. 

5,000 

7S 
10 

•?w 

"606.66 
420. 00-480.  00 

No. 

0,000 

2w.. 

720 

No. 
No. 

6.745 

2 

1 

9 
10 

3  w.. 

"450.00 

No. 

3,900 

None 

525 

Na 

"  Average. 

**  1  day  a  week  in  summer. 

»«$laday. 

»  Small. 

«>  Professor. 

•*  Sundays. 


*»12i  cents  an  hour,  others  10  to  15  cents  an  hour. 

**  Regulars,  $420  a  j'ear ;  others  12  cents  an  hour. 

«  Began  June  1,  189.3. 

*•  10  cents  an  hour  to  $400  a  year. 

**  Paid  by  librarian. 
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Plac«. 


Name  of  library. 


Toledo,  OMo 

Topoka,  Kana 

Treuton,  N.J 

Do 

Troy,N.Y 

Vercennes,  Vt 

WaUliam,  Mass 

War%vick,  Mass  . . . 
Washington,  J).  C. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Waterbury,  Conn. . 
Watortowu,  Mass  . 
Watcrville,  Me. 


Wcllcsley,  Mass 

■West  Winsted.  Conn. . . 

Weymouth,  Mass 

Wilkoabarre,  Pa 

AVindsor,  Vt 

Woburn,  Maas 

AVowUtook,  Vt 

Woonsocket,  IM 

Worcester,  Mass 

Do 


Pnblkj 

Free  public 

New  Jersey  State 

Union  (W.C.T.U.) 

Troy  Young  Men's  Associatitrn . . . 

Verpennes 

Public 

do 

IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.. 

Library  of  Con/^ress 

t'.S.  Naval  Academy 

U.S. Patent  Office 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 

Silas  Bronson 

Free  public 

Colby  University 

Wellesley  College 

Beardsley 

Tu  ft 9  College 

Osterliout  free 

Library  Association 

Public 

Norman  Williams  public 

Harris  Institute 

American  Antiquarian  Society... 
Free  public 


Is 


*  Pleasure  of  board. 
»  For  nil. 
■(lood  behavior. 
*Not  given. 


F.. 
F.. 
F.. 
S.. 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


i 

6 


•-5 


t 

o 

P4 


Gen 

Geu 

State  . . . 

(Jen 

Gen 

Gen 
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48,218 
21.600 
27,735 
43.000 

6,468 
13,805 
17.073 

6,435 
31,036 

7,389 
12,341 
03,000 
89.268 


»  Total  coat.  $7,300. 

•  Confidential. 
'  Indefinite. 

*  2  days  a  week. 


33.468 

.,«! 

12,000 

31,  WO 

40, 141 

58. 4« 

6.000 

58,488 

30,201 

60,699 

2,800 

20.386 

{8.522 

2.712 

565 

45,000 

229,296 

12,000 

600,000 

28,591 

7,Oj8 

7.091  , 

3,6001 

4.846 

10,S43< 

37, 651 1 

1.816  1 

13,491, 

2,545 

20,7591 

W,536! 

84.536 
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a    I 


$15,000        101,723 
5,000  ;        45,760 
Referenco 
15,148 
47, 012 


4,700 


2,000 


43, 451 
2,533 
Reference. 
Reference. 
Limited. 


Reference. 


12.500 
I      4.000 


I. 


16,000 
600 
6,000 
2,580 
8,000 
7.500 

28,960 


65,350 

36,000 

7,500 

Reference 

8.347 

58,246 

54,885 

8.114 

62,0^ 

12,762 

21,297 

Reference. 

199,108 


$720 
(*) 
600 
1,020 
200 
650 
30 


Tn. 

(•) 


1.800 
4,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,600 
1,800 

{') 
1,800 

('/) 

(*) 

500 
2.000 

(*) 
1,200 

360 

600 
1.800 
3,500 


(') 

1 
I 


(') 
(") 
(») 
('») 
C) 
D 
(') 
(0 
1 

(») 
1 
1 


(') 


6  3w.. 

7  2w.. 


i 


•  10  boors  a  we«*k. 
"  Se©  answer. 
"  Pleasure  of  President. 
«»  Not  fixed. 


2w.. 
16  d. 
None 
4w.. 
None 
Ira.. 
30d. 
30  d. 
None 

{*) 
30d. 
84:  4  w. 


2w.. 

Coll. 

Sm.. 

2w.. 

3w.. 

4w.. 
J  None 
9ii2w.. 
7    None 


?l 


Im. 
3w. 
30d 


'A 


"  $900  and  bonse. 

**  Average. 

^*  15  cents  an  boar. 

»•  124  cents  an  boiir  to  $750  a  year. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  Training  Class. 

By  Tessa  L.  Kklso,  Public  Librarian,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

In  October,  1891,  the  following  rules  were  adopted  by  the  board: 

Tliat  previous  to  being  given  paid  employment  all  applicants  be 
re<iuii  ed  to  take  a  course  of  training  in  the  library,  not  to  exceed  six 
months. 

That  once  every  three  months  an  examination  shall  be  held  of  such 
tandidates  as  may  have  presented  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
classes. 

That  these  examinations  be  general  in  character,  aiming  only  to 
determine  whether  by  previous  education  and  natural  adaptability  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  undertak- 
ing of  library  work. 

That,  having  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  qualification,  the 
candidate  be  accepted  as  a  pupil  in  the  training  class,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

Entrance  examination, — Open  to  young  women  of  not  less  than  17 
years  of  age.  Candidates  to  file  written  applications  on  following  blank 
provided  for  this  purpose,  agreeing  to  give  three  hours'  daily  service 
for  a  ])eriod  of  six  months. 

APPLICATION   FOn   POSITIOX   AS   LIBHARY    PUPIL. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Librurtt; 

I  hereby  make  application  to  bo  placed  on  the  list  for  appointiui^nt  as  a  jtnjtU  id 
the  public  library,  subject  to  existing  rules  and  any  riiles  to  be  hereafter  tnado  l^y 
tbo  board  of  directors,  and  1  herewith  furnish  answers  to  tho  qnesttoQ»  below  in  my 
own  handwriting. 


Quest  iouH. 


1.  Ciivo  full  name 

2.  IJcsldeiice  (street  and  iininbcr) 

3.  How  lonp  have  you  resided  in  Los 

Anffol«'»  / 

4.  riaceof  birth 

6.  Ako 


6.  Arc  you  engaeed  in  any  orcupatioii  / 


(iivo  parthulara 

7.  What    Hchool  training  and    biisiuoas 

experioucc.  if  any,  have  yon  had  / 

8.  Ilavoj'ou  a  father  living?    If  so,  slate 

whore  and  in  what  hnniness 

9.  Have  you  a  mother  living^ 

10.  Do  yoii  resido  with  your  parpntsf 

11.  What  is  tho  condition  of  your  general 

health? 

12.  Ilavo  you  read  tho  printed  rules  and 

regulations  of  tho  librarv  ? 

13.  Have  you  any  knowleilgeof  languages? 

(Jive  partienlarM 

14.  Give  names  and  addre-^sofiat  least  two 

persona  to  whom  you  refvr 


Aij»wtr», 


[Signature  of  applicant.] 

NrtlllO 


Address  ^ 
'^ated ,  189- . 
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Los  Angeles  Public  Library  Training  Class.  • 

REQUIREMENTS. 

The  library,  in  its  traiuing  class,  does  not  profess  to  give  general  information,  or 
to  make  np  deficiencies  in  earlj  education,  and  therefore  requires  of  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  class  attainments  equivalent  at  least  to  tlioso  of  a  completed 
high  school  course. 

Before  submitting  themselves  for  examination,  candidates  must  have  informed 
themselves  of  the  contents  both  of  the  preface  and  appendix  to  the  finding  list,  and 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  library. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  literature,  history,  current  topics,  and  business 
forms.  No  promise  of  permanent  employment  in  this  library  is  held  out  to  any  can- 
didate; but  all  regular  appointments  to  the  library  staff  are  made  from  the  ranks  of 
the  library  training  class  graduates. 

Applicants  must  bo  young  women  not  under  17  years  of  age,  and  they  must  agree 
to  give  three  hours'  daily  service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  at  the  end 
of  whicli  time,  upon  passing  an  examination  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  board, 
they  will  bo  placed  on  the  substitute  list  for  paid  employment  as  opportunity  offers. 

SUGGESTED   PREPARATION   FOR  ENTRANCE   EXAMINATION. 

Make  a  copy  of  the  900  (history)  classification  adopted  by  this  library. 
Fill  in  with  the  names  of  the  most  important  authors  and  titles  of  books  on  the 
different  periods  and  countries. 

See  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
See  Adams's  Historical  Literature. 
See  Freeman's  Outlines. 
See  Allen's  History  Topics. 
Make  a  copy  of  the  800  (literature)  classification  adopted  by  this  library. 
Fill  in  with  the  titles  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  authors  there  repre- 
sented. 

See  Stedman — Encyclopedia  of  American  Literature. 
See  Underwood — Handbook  of  English  Literature. 
See  Allibone — Dictionary  of  Authors. 
See  Scherer — History  of  German  Literature. 
See  Van  Laun — History  of  French  Literature. 
See  Ticknor — History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
See  Quackenbos — ^Ancient  and  Classical  Literature. 
See  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
Group  the  800  (literature)  classification  into  centuries,  thereby  making  a  contem- 
poraneous classification  of  the  literature  of  all  countries. 
See  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
Make  a  copy  of  the  320  and  330  (political  economy  and  social  science)  classifica- 
tion.   Fill  in  with  authors  and  titles  of  books  best  representing  subheads  of  these 
classes. 

See  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
Be  able  to  name  at  least  one  authority  on  each  one  of  the  subclasses  of  500  (natural 
science). 

See  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
Be  familiar  with  the  names  and  dates  given  in  the  180-190  (history  of  philosophy) 
cla«sification. 

See  Dowey — Decimal  Classification. 
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The  examination  is  largely  oral,  and  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
three  of  the  directors.  The  following  specimen  questions  from  the 
last  examination  show  its  nature: 

1.  Do  you  take  books  from  tlio  library  ? 

2.  Have  yon  road  tbe  preface  and  appendix  to  the  finding  liatf 

3.  What  is  Poole's  Index? 

4.  What  system  of  classification  is  used  in  this  library  I 

5.  Have  you  read  tbe  rules  and  regulations  of  this  iibrary,  and  qnostiona  bearing 
thereon  ? 

6.  What  periodicals  do  you  read  ? 

7.  Xame  the  three  largest  towns  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  order. 

8.  What  are  the  population,  area,  and  manufactures  of  Los  Angeles? 

9.  Write  the  names  of  five  leading  American  novelists. 

10.  Write  the  titles  of  five  leading  American  periodicals.  Five  leAding  British 
periodicals. 

11.  When  was  tbe  first  Atlantic  cable  laid? 

12.  Wbat  is  the  oldest  record  of  a  public  library  ? 

13.  Who  invented  printing  and  when  was  it  introduced? 

14.  Write  the  names  of  five  leading  American  daily  newspapers. 

15.  Mention  one  writer  and  one  book  on  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Pbiloso* 
phy,  religion,  education,  astronomy,  geology,  fine  arts,  travels. 

16.  Write  the  title  of  one  work  of  the  following  authors,  giving  author's  nation- 
ality :  Ruskin,  Prescott,  Darwin,  Schiller,  Hugh  Miller. 

17.  Write  the  names  of  authors  of  the  following  works:  Sartor  Kesartus,  Don 
Quixote,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gates  Ajar,  Pentateuch,  Mother 
Goose,  Lockslcy  Hall,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Water  Babies. 

18.  Who  made  the  first  English  dictionary,  and  when? 

19.  Name  the  standard  Englisb  dictionaries  of  to-day,  and  describe  their  respective 
merits. 

20.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  American  fiction  ? 

21.  Write  tbe  names  of  five  leading  American  poets.     Five  leading  English  poets. 

22.  Locate  by  century  and  briefly  characterize:  Bacon,  Molibrc,  Garrick,  Michael 
Angelo,  Newton,  Copernicus,  Tasso,  Pope,  Milton,  Spanish  Armada,  Nelson,  Cervantes, 
Shakespeare,  etc. 

Enough  candidates,  i.  o.,  not  less  than  six,  having^  satisfactorily 
passed  the  entrance  examination  they  immediately  report  for  duty, 
and  from  this  time  are  governed  by  the  rules  and  i-egalations  of  the 
regular  stafl'.  Hours  of  arrival  are  assigned  to  each  pupil,  and  their 
names  are  entered  on  the  time  register  for  regular  employees.  All 
absence  and  tardiness  from  whatever  cause  is  noted  and  reported  to 
the  examining  committee  on  the  day  of  the  final  examination.  Very 
little  theoretic  instruction  is  given,  the  Tvork  of  the  pupil  being  abso- 
lutely pra(^tica!j  not  part  of,  but  all  the  actual  daily  routine  of  the 
libra jy  }^  aupi*leuit!n:ed  by  lectures  on  library  economy  and  compara- 
tive literature.  Pnjnl8  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Boutlieru  Calilbniia  Library  Club,  where  topics  of  a  technicjil  and  gen- 
cnil  rmturt^  are  dtsrui^sed  by  teachers  and  librarians  of  Los  Angeles 
and  surrouudiiig  trrwns.  Pupils  are  not  only  shown  how 
dinm\  they  are  required  to  do  it  themselves.  Under  din 
aHfUStant  Hbrariau,  each  puplil  in  turn  serves  as  an  unde 
of  the  varioua  departments.     The  library  has  a 
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blanks  from  40  or  50  Ama^ican  and  English  libraries  which  are  used 
for  comparative  study  in  the  different  departments.  No  fees  for  either 
the  first  or  second  course  are  exacted,  and  no  conditions  requiring 
educational  diplomas  are  made.  Apprenticeship  is  divided  into  two 
courses  of  six  months  of  three  hours'  daily  service  each,  and  the  work 
of  each  student  is  apportioned  as  follows: 

FIRST  COURSE,  THREE  TERMS,  TWO  MONTHS  EACH. 

First  term,  eight  week$,  three  hours  daily. 

Accession f  first  to  sixth  week, — First  week :  Theory  of  eeleoting  and  baying  books, 
prices,  editions,  duty,  transportation.  Second  week :  Examination  of  trade  cata- 
logs, publishers'  lists,  and  second-hand  catalogs.  Third  and  fourth  weeks:  Cor- 
respondence, including  library  handwriting,  care  of  letter,  order,  and  gift  books, 
letter  files,  presses,  etc.  Fifth  and  sixth  weeks :  Reception  of  books,  checking  bills, 
preparation  of  books  for  the  shelves. 

Binding  and  mailing,  seventh  and  eighth  weeks, — Student  prepares  books  for  bindery, 
keeps  bindery  book,  inspects  bindery,  receives,  checks,  records  and  files  the  period- 
icals and  newspapers,  care  of  periodical  subscription  lists,  use  of  x)08tal  notes  and 
money  orders,  local  and  foreign  rates  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter 
explained. 

Second  term,  eight  weeks,  three  hours  daily. 

Classification,  first  to  fourth  week, — Dewey  and  Cutter  systems  taught,  others 
explained.  Last  week  in  this  work  given  to  study  of  typographic  form  of  cata- 
logs..  Three  honrs  each  month  given  to  reading  proof  of  library  bulletin  and 
special  lists.  A  rotatory  schedule  is  arranged  to  cover  three  months,  assigning  to 
each  pupil  the  weekly  care  of  one  of  the  10  classes  in  the  circulating  department* 
Daring  this  time  pupils  have  the  entire  care  of  the  different  classes,  keeping  the 
shelves  in  order,  the  books  neatly  labeled,  the  shelf  sheets  up  to  date,  reporting 
missing  volumes,  etc. 

Reference,  fourth  to  eighth  icccfc.— First  week :  Study  of  catalogs  and  bibliographies. 
Second  week:  Examination  of  reference  books,  compilation  of  five  lists  of  reference 
books,  viz,  one  of  $500,  one  of  $1,000,  one  of  $2,000,  one  of  $2,500,  and  one  of  $5,000, 
respectively.  Third  week :  Study  of  authorities  on  history,  political  economy,  relig- 
ion, and  art.  Fourth  week :  Compilation  of  a  special  list.  Subjects  of  lists  prepared 
by  previous  classes  are  as  follows :  Arthurian  legends,  American  history  by  periods, 
American  history  by  geographical  divisions,  a  study  of  California  State  documents 
with  reports  made  to  the  governor,  a  study  of  works  on  ancient  art,  a  study  of  the 
St.  Amand  series,  United  States  publications.  *  *  *  These  studies  embrace  the 
mechanical  form  of  the  volumes,  the  standing  and  personality  of  the^  author,  and 
the  source  and  comparative  merit  of  the  text. 

Tinrd  term,  eight  weeks,  three  hours  daily. 

Loan  and  shelf, — First  week :  Library  use.  Pupil  makes  a  collection  of  all  blanks 
used  in  this  library,  and  examines  the  collections  of  blanks  of  other  libraries,  which 
are  mounted  and  indexed  for  this  use.  Second  week :  Homo  use.  Pupil  completes 
her  collection  and  examination  of  blanks,  and  studies  various  methods  of  charging, 
recording,  lost  and  overdue  books,  school  loans,  branch  libraries,  etc.  Third  week: 
Registration.  Pupil  is  stationed  at  registry  desk  to  do  actual  service  under  direction 
of  the  clerk  in  charge.     Fourth  week :  Pupil  studies  arrangement  of  shelves,  nota 
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tion,  value  of  fixed  and  relative  locations,  care  of  documents,  pamphlets,  maps, 
music,  i^eriodicals,  shelf  sheets,  etc.  Fifth  to  eighth  week,  inclusive:  Pnpils  are 
assigned  to  practical  work  at  the  receiving,  delivery,  and  registry  desks. 

Examination. — Having  completed  the  six- months  course,  a  written  examination, 
covering  tho  work  done,  is  required.  Time,  10  hours;  total  number  of  credits,  500, 
divided  as  follows : 

Accession  (12  questions) 130 

Classilicatinn  and  reference  (16  questions) 160 

Loan  and  shelf  ( 12  questions  J 120 

Thesis 100 

Thesis  to  he  on  some  subject  of  library  economy  selected  by  the  pupil  and  approved 
by  tho  committee,  and  submitted  on  tho  day  of  examination. 

Pupils  passing  with  an  average  of  70  per  cent  receive  certificates,  an  average  of 
85  per  cent  entitling  them  to  employment  in  the  library  for  six  months,  four  boon  a 
day,  at  $10  per  mouth,  provided  the  pupil  takes  the  second  course. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Libuary. 

pupil's   CEUTIFICATE. 

Los  Angelks,  Cal., ,  189—. 

This  is  to  certify  that has  completed  the  first  course  of  six  months' 

study  in  this  library  for  tho  purpose  of  qualifying  in  the  duties  of  an  attendant,  and 
has  passed  tho  prescribed  cxauiiuatiou  with  credit. 

Maximum  credits, . 

Percentage  obtained,  . 

,  President. 

Attest: 


Clerk  and  Librarian. 

Following  is  the  final  first  course  examination,  given  to  the  last  class,  with  sub- 
jects of  theses.     Ten  credits  are  assigned  to  each  question. 

1.  What  is  the  main  financial  support  of  this  library;  how  is  it  derived,  and  under 
what  conditions! 

2.  Describe  concisely'  everything  that  is  done  with  a  book,  or  in  relation  to  it, 
from  the  time  it  is  ordered  to  the  time  it  gets  on  the  library  shelves. 

3.  Name  at  least  five  great  book  markets  of  the  world. 

4.  What  is  the  average  discount  to  a  public  library  on  American  books  bought  in 
New  York  i 

5.  Name  at  least  six  authentic  sources,  not  necessarily  American,  of  value  to  the 
librarian  in  the  selection  of  books. 

G.  Name  at  least  five  largo  American  publishing  houses,  giving  their  location. 

7,  \\  ii.ir  .\iM4'i  Li'siii  publishing  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  maps,  atlases,  guides, 
#t*.\t  utiil  wU^ris  i*s  it  ttHiatedf 

i.  TIuw  wi>uM  you  trace  the  price  and  publisher  of  an  American  book  published 
Willi lU  tUi^  \iv^i  nix  months? 

9.  Wh.tt  iUAvrtmnvyi  ihe  value  of  an  edition  for  public  library  usef 

1(>,   Desci  ibo  I'Mtiei^^ly  the  purpose  and  form  of  the  accession  book. 

11.  Xuti>  brititly  tku  records  necessary  in  the  accession  department. 
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12.  Abbreviate— 

1.  Biography. 

2.  Illustrated. 

3.  Society. 

4.  Translated-or. 

5.  Chronologic. 

6.  Died. 

7.  From. 

8.  Christinn. 

9.  Latin. 

10.  Swedish. 

11.  Manuscript. 

12.  Published-er. 

13.  Anonymous. 

14.  Keport. 


15.  Including. 

16.  American. 

17.  Large  octavo. 

18.  Compiled-er. 

19.  Born. 

20.  French. 

21.  Greek. 

22.  Roman. 

23.  Danish. 

24.  Number-8. 

25.  Engraver-ed. 

26.  Edition-or. 

27.  Catalogue. 

28.  Journal. 


29.  Series. 

30.  Supplement. 

31.  Introduction. 

32.  Copy-copyrighted. 

33.  Fiction. 

34.  German. 

35.  Italian. 

36.  Russian. 

37.  English. 

38.  Part. 

39.  Pseudonym. 

40.  Volumes. 


13.  What  are  the  principal  systems  of  classification  adopted  by  American  libra- 
ries, and  what  are  their  chief  points  of  variance  f 

14.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Dowey  system  f 

15.  Define  the  classification  or  arrangement  adopted  in  a  classed  catalog,  an 
author  catalog,  a  dictionary  catalog,  and  cite  an  instance  of  each. 

16.  What  are  the  chief  enemies  of  a  library  book  and  the  causes  of  its  injury  and 
destruction? 

17.  Explain  notation,  classification,  and  cataloging,  and  define  their  relative 
connection. 

18.  Name  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  English  language  in  use  to-day,  and 
give  your  estimate  of  their  comparative  merits  and  advantages. 

19.  Name  five  important  books  issued  during  the  last  six  months,  with  description 
and  critical  note. 

20.  Give  a  list  of  5  daily,  10  weekly,  and  20  monthly  periodicals  you  would  sug- 
gest for  a  public  library  newsroom.  - 

21.  Describe  briefly  the  bibliographic  periodicals  of  this  country. 

22.  Describe  Poole's  Index. 

23.  In  looking  np  the  subject  of  the  Reformation,  of  what  assistance  would  the 
D.  C.  be  to  youf 

24.  Define  923,  143,  68,  b«. 

25.  W^bat  catalogs  of  United  States  public  documents  have  been  and  are  being 
issued f 

26.  What  connection  have  the  following-named  persons  with  American  literature! 
Justin  Winsor,  R.  R.  Bowker,  F.  Leypoldt,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Wm.  I.  Fletcher, 
Wni.  Dwight  Whitney. 

27.  Make  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  magazines  and  rtviows  on  tile  in  the 
reference  room  of  this  library. 

28.  Of  what  special  fiction  lists  have  you  knowledge? 

29.  Who  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this  library,  and  under  what  conditions? 

30.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  guarantor? 

31.  Describe  the  school-delivery  system  of  this  library. 

32.  Outline  briefly  the  delivery- station  system  and  the  branch-library  system. 

33.  Specify  briefly  the  rules  of  this  library  for  the  time  limitations  of  book  loans; 
for  fines  imposed  for  delinquencies;  for  the  security  to  bo  given  in  case  of  loss  of 
book  or  card. 

34.  What  is  the  function  of  the  shelf  sheet? 

35.  Give  a  form  of  monthly  report  on  the  work  of  a  public  library. 

36.  Give  the  points  to  be  covered  by  the  index  to  the  membership  of  a  public 
library. 
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37.  State,  as  nearly  ns  you  can,  the  relative  circulation  of  the  different  classes  of 
this  library. 

38.  Describe  the  '*8lip  case"  and  its  uses. 

39.  Make  an  imaginary  receipted  invoice  for  any  twelve  books,  showing  various 
discounts  of  25,  33 J,  and  40  per  cent. 

40.  Describe  the  qualifications  necessary  for  success  in  an  attendant  who  waits 
on  the  public  at  the  counter. 

Subjects  of  theses:  "Library  benefactions, ''  1,293  words;  '*Two  asi>ects  of  the 
library  question,  odueation — recreation,"  1,328  words;  ''Importance  of  proper  read- 
ing for  the  young,**  1,160  words;  '^ American  bibliographies,'*  1,399  words;  ** Charg- 
ing systems,*'  1,650  words;  'SScrvice  at  the  desk  in  a  public  library,'*  1,008  words. 

SECOND   COURSE,    SIX   MONTHS. 

Tico  iei'ms,  three  months  each,  three  hours  daily. 

First  terra*  Practical  cataloging,  Cutter  system  taught;  others  explained. 

Second  t-erm.  Theoretic  work  based  on  deductions  made  by  careful  study  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  library  reports  and  statistics  and  professioQal  periodicals.  Thor- 
ough study  of  California  Stato  law  governing  libxarios,  and  of  its  application  ia 
municipal  administratioo. 

Examination, — Teehnieal,  written ;  ten  hours ;  ]>erccatages  same  as  for  fixst  course; 
DO  thesis*    Pupils  receive  the  following  cectifieatc : 

LoH  Angeles  Pubuc  Library. 

pupil's  certificate. 

Los  Angele.s,  Cal., — ,  1«9— . 

This  is  to  certify  that has  completed  the  second  course  of  six  months' 

study  in  this  library  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  in  the  duties  of  a  cataloger,  and 
has  jiaased  the  prescribed  examination  with  credit. 

Maximum  credits, . 

Percentage  obtained, . 

,  Prt9i4emt, 

Attest: 


Clerk  and  Librarian, 

Pupils  after  the  first  month's  service  become  eligible  to  Sunday  and 
holiday  duty  at  20  cents  an  hour,  and  to  employment  by  the  clipping 
bureau  of  this  library  at  the  reguhir  rates.  No  pupil  may  be  employ e<l 
as  substitute  till  she  has  at  least  passed  the  first-coarse  examinatioa 
with  an  average  of  70  per  cent. 

No  promise  of  permanent  employment  in  this  library  is  held  out  to 
any  applicant;  neither  are  regular  appointments  to  the  library  staff 
made  except  from  the  ranks  of  training-class  graduates.  The  library 
staff  is  divided  into  nine  classes^  with  salaries  ranging  from  §10  to  ^50 
per  month,  and  hours  of  service  from  four  to  eight  hours  per  day.  The 
number  of  attendants  in  the  higher  classes  is  limited,  and  to  these  no 
promotions  are  i)ossible,  except  in  case  of  vacancies.  The  regular  staff 
is  divided  into  three  groups,  the  salaries  of  $10  to  $25,  first  cla^^  $25 
to  $35,  second  class;  and  $35  to  $50,  third  class.  The  eertifieated 
pupils  are  divided  into  corresponding  groups,  tlie  j^ereentages  of  each 
being  graded  as  follows:  70  to  80  in  the  first  class,  80  to  90  in  the 
second  class,  and  00  to  100  in  the  third  class,  and  from  these  the  sub- 
stitutes are  employed. 
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This  plan  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  for  throe  years,  60  applications  for  admission  to  the  classes 
having  been  received,  meantime,  from  this  and  Eastern  cities.  Of  37 
applicants  who  have  served  as  apprentices,  19  have  passed  the  exami- 
nations and  15  have  been  absorbed  by  the  library  in  which  they  have 
received  their  training.  Our  library  has  found  that  its  liberal  condi- 
tions enable  young  women  to  take  the  training  course  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  debarred  from  the  apprenticeship,  yet  who  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months'  service  will  develop  unexi)ected  and  desirable  library 
qualities.  These  person  s  the  library  encourages  to  continue  their  studies 
by  ofTeriug  them  the  slight  remuneration  of  $10  per  month,  provided  the 
second  course  is  taken,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
the  student  will  have  acquired  such  executive  or  cataloging  ability  as 
will  make  her  a  valuable  assistant  in  either  capacity.  In  several  cases 
young  women  who  appeared  specially  bright  and  capable,  apparently 
possessing  that  quick  x)erception  and  tact  so  desirable  in  public  library 
service,  proved  on  trial  utterly  incapable  of  i)erfbrming  that  most  trying 
of  all  the  Kbrary  duties,  namely,  desk  service.  To  be  able  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  a  restless  throng  at  the  delivery  desk,  or  to  make  cour- 
teous and  appropriate  suggestions  or  directions  to  readers  is  a  faculty 
not  learned  in  any  school  but  that  of  experience.  Such  eases  as  above 
cited  drop  from  the  ranks  oi  the  apprentices  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner.  That  sifting  process  is  constantly  going  on,  so  that  those  who 
remain  have  won  confidence  by  proved  efficiency. 

For  small  libraries  si)ecially  hampered  by  a  chronic  necessity  for 
retrenchment,  the  plan  of  a  training  class  or  apprentice  system  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  direct  saving  of  money.  There  is  always  enough  local 
material  within  reach  which,  though  undesirable  in  its  inexperienced 
state,  will  nevertheless,  trained  and  fitted  for  service,  be  a  considerable 
foctor  in  securing  for  the  library  the  general  esteem.  As  this  is  the 
library's  source  of  support,  it  is  a  double-edged  stroke  of  policy  to  train 
local  employees,  thereby  not  only  fastening  its  hold  on  its  constituents 
but  at  the  same  time  receiving  an  amount  of  service  which,  if  paid  for 
in  coin,  would  add  considerably  to  the  annual  salary  account. 

Sui<n>AY  Opening  of  Libraries. 

By  Mary  Salomb  Cutleb, 
Vice-Director  New  York  State  Library  School. 

This  theme  has  the  advantage  of  being  unhackneyed,  at  least  in 
the  ordinary  channels  of  library  discussion.  Except  for  a  single  casual 
mention  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  it  first  carae  before  the  American 
Library  Association  in  St.  Louis,  1889.  This  rei)ort  is  simply  a  revision 
of  that  paper,  bringing  it  up  to  date.  The  Government  report,  our 
textbook  of  library  science,  makes  only  incidental  mention  of  it.  The 
index  to  the  Library  Journal  gives  us  G3  references  to  the  subject,  but 
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only  3  to  an  article  covering  more  than  a  single  page.  It  baa  but  one 
mention  in  the  12  numbers  of  Library  Notes.  In  1877,  wbile  entertain- 
ing tbeir  American  cousins,  tbe  British  librarians  had  a  little  informal 
talk  on  this  subject.  In  1879  a  Sunday  opening  motion  was  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Axon  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  opposition,  and  in  the 
three  following  years  similar  motions  were  tabled  without  discussion. 
(See  LJ.  2:  274-6;  4:  420;  6:  265-66;  6:  258;  7:  231.)  However  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  we  would  claim  for  it  an  important  place  among 
the  practical  problems  that  must  be  solved  by  the  modern  librarian  in 
raising  his  library  to  the  highest  usefulness. 

The  present  discussion  is  limited  to  public  libraries,  though  the  statis- 
tics gathered  include  other  classes.  Much  that  will  be  said  appUes  to 
libraries  in  general;  moreover,  the  various  kinds  shade  into  each  other, 
e.  g.,  the  proprietary  often  does  the  same  work  as  the  free  public.  The 
strongest  advocates  of  the  plan  will  try  to  convince  us,  with  at  least 
some  show  of  reason,  that  even  libraries  for  scholars  should  be  run  on 
the  '^  town-pump  "  principle,  and  will  point  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum  has  been  open  on  Sunday  since  1807,  and  that  Harvard 
College  library,  an  acknowledged  leader,  has  opened  its  doors  from 
1  to  5  on  Sunday  since  October  3, 1880,  with  a  growing  use  from  that 
day  to  this.  They  will  also  remind  us  that  this  action  was  approved 
by  Phillips  Brooks  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  overseers.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  libraries  for  scholars  and 
1  ibraries  for  the  people ;  between  working  libraries  ( mental  laboratories) 
and  those  designed  for  recreation  and  general  culture..  Arguments 
which  obtain  for  opening  the  one  do  not  hold  good  for  the  other.  We 
therefore  choose  not  to  complicate  the  matter  by  a  minor  issue,  but  to 
ask  ourselves  in  all  seriousness  the  practical  question.  Should  free 
libraries  be  open  on  Sunday! 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  statement  that  the  plan  proposed  is 
a  dangerous  step  because  of  its  inevitable  tendency  to  secularize  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  looked  on  as  the  opening  wedge  which  would  lead  grad- 
ually to  breaking  down  the  day  of  rest.  From  libraries  and  art  galleries 
to  museums  is  a  single  step,  and  by  and  by  the  lowering  of  public  con- 
science will  call  for  Sunday  concerts,  and  a  little  later  Sunday  theater- 
going will  be  looked  on  with  complacence.  Meanwhile,  if  men  must 
work  that  others  may  be  amused,  the  passion  for  gain  will  soon  demand 
increase  of  labor  in  other  directions.  They  picture  to  us  the  French 
Sunday,  a  Sabbath  only  in  name  and  in  reality  a  seventh  day  of  labor, 
and  with  this  in  mind  we  feel  that  those  who  have  these  matters  in 
hand  should  think  twice  before  running  any  risk  of  such  a  consum- 
mation. 

In  Cardiff,  Wales,  where  there  is  a  free  library  and  museum,  an  oflfer 
was  made  of  a  valuable  gift  of  pictures,  on  condition  that  the  picture 
gallery  be  kept  open  on  Sunday.  The  reply  of  the  committee  (after 
refusing  to  call  for  the  opinion  of  the  taxpayers)  expresses  the  senti- 
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meiit  of  that  largo  class  of  earnest  and  conscientious  citizens  who 
oppose  such  movements : 

Jiesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  seeing  the  logical  issue  of  open- 
ing mnsenms  on  Sunday  must  involve  an  enormous  increase  in  Sunday  labor,  and  so 
lead  to  th9  virtual  enslavement  of  workingmen  and  to  the  prejudice  of  national 
interests,  it  is  undesirable  to  accept  tbe  offer  of  Colonel  Hill  on  the  condition  named. 

This  is  the  position  taken  by  Bishop  Potter  in  an  admirable  article 
(see  Kew  Princeton  Review  for  1886, 2:  37-47),  one  of  the  best  presenta- 
tions of  this  side  of  the  Sunday  question.^  It  shows  an  entire  absence 
of  the  Pharisaic  spirit  and  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  laboring  class.  He  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  claim  that 
tlie  workingmen  themselves  do  not  desire  Sunday  opening.  This  feel- 
ing is  expressed  by  a  vote  taken  in  England  in  1882,  where,  he  says,  62 
trades  unions,  representing  45,482  members,  voted  in  favor  of  Sunday 
opening,  while  2,412  societies  and  501,705  members  voted  against  such 
opening;  and  further  by  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Broadhurst  and 
Muudella,  who  were  originally  workingmen,  and  stand  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representatives  of  that  clas3.  Both  these  men  opposed 
the  motion  before  Parliament  to  open  national  museums  and  libraries 
on  the  day  of  rest,  the  stand  taken  by  them  largely  influencing  the  vote 
(208  to  84)  which  defeated  the  measure. 

,    Summing  up  the  objections,  we  would  say  that  Sunday  opening  is 
opposed  by  many  of  our  best  citizens  because — 

1.  It  compels  additional  Sunday  labor. 

2.  It  tends  surely  to  secularize  the  Sabbath. 
.    3.  The  workingman  does  not  want  it. 

These  various  objections  will  appear  to  us  weak  or  weighty,  accord- 
ing to  our  idea  of  Sunday  itself,  and  in  fact  this  discussion  involves 
the  whole  Sunday  question.  If,  therefore,  we  would  come  to  an  honest 
and  reasonable  conclusion,  we  must  not  shrink  from  facing  this  much- 
vexed  and  perplexing  subject  of  dispute. 

Are  there  not  two  well-defined  and  distinct  conceptions  of  Sunday 
observance,  and  also  two  equally  well-defined  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  libraries! 

Rest  from  bodily  labor  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  a  day  devoted  to 
purely  religious  exercises,  is  the  ideal  Sunday  of  the  Jew,  the  Puritan, 
and  of  a  large  body  of  Protestant  Christians  of  our  time.  An  investi- 
gation of  our  early  State  laws  shows  legislation  on  the  subject  very 
nearly  uniform  in  its  purpose,  in  its  prohibitions  and  penalties.  Ordi- 
nary work,  business,  travel,  recreation,  fishing,  hunting,  visiting,  riding, 
driving  cattle,  walking  in  the  fields,  loitering,  selling  liquor,  and  using 
tobacco  were  restricted;  church  going  was  commanded,  and  punish- 
ments like  fines,  whipping,  putting  in  the  stocks,  cutting  off  ears,  and 
imprisonment  were  rigidly  inflicted.     During  the  early  days  of  Vir- 


gin a  later  article  Bishop  Potter  favors  Sunday  opening  of  libraries.    (See  ForoiDi 
1892,14:  194-200. 
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ginia,  before  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  absence  from 
church  was  visited  with  a  night's  iuiprisounicnt  and  a  week's  slavery; 
for  the  second  offense,  a  month's  slavery,  and  for  the  third,  a  year  and 
a  day.  (See  Cooke,  John  Esten.  Virginia,  1883,  p.  112.)  Passing  by 
the  severity  of  those  early  days  and  coming  down  to  the  Kew  England 
Sunday  two  or  three  generations  ago,  we  find  the  same  idea  in  a  milder 
and  more  attractive  form.  Perhaps  some  of  us  have  spent  a  Sabbath 
in  one  of  those  old  New  England  towns  where  the  modem  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  doubt  has  not  yet  penetrated.  An  air  of  peace  and  calm 
pervades  the  place.  The  churchgoing  and  the  hymnsinging  and  the 
quiet  hours  for  thought  were  a  perfect  heaven  to  a  devout  and  aspiring 
soul.  But  this  world  is  not  made  up  of  saints,  and  "  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man." 

Strangely  enough,  something  in  this  notion  of  Sunday  reminds  one 
of  the  library  of  the  olden  time.  A  Sabbath  stillness  at  all  times  x>6r- 
vaded  this  temple  of  wisdom.  The  object  of  its  existence  was  to  inspire 
due  reverence  for  itselt  The  priest  of  the  temple  was  never  so  happy 
as  in  the  summer  vacation,  when  every  book  was  in  its  proper  place  on 
the  shelves  and  himself  the  only  occupant.  We  must  not,  however, 
make  the  mistake  of  undervaluing  the  influence  of  the  old-school 
library.  It  has  preserved  for  us  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  without 
which  our  modem  scholarship  would  have  been  meager;  it  has  opened 
its  doors  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  man  of  leisure;  it  has,  moreover, 
encouraged  in  him  independence  of  thought  during  the  frequent  inter- 
vals in  which  its  gates  were  barred.  Like  the  old-time  Sabbath,  its 
work  has  been  limited,  because,  like  the  Sabbath,  it  has  existed  for  its 
own  sake  and  not  first  of  all  for  man. 

The  other  conception  of  Sunday  has  for  its  primary  thought  the  good 
of  man,  and  that  not  of  the  favored  few,  but  of  all.  Like  its  predeces- 
sor, it  involves  physical  rest  and  spiritual  opportunity,  but  is  not  con- 
fined to  these.  It  provides  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
entire  man — physical,  mental,  social,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
With  this  view,  no  iron  code  of  laws  can  be  laid  down  for  its  observ- 
ance. Such  a  code  would  be  subversive  of  its  purpose;  it  must  change 
as  man  changes,  adapt  itself  to  new  surroundings,  supply  his  fresh  and 
varying  needs,  and,  without  arbitrary  decree  or  provision  of  statute  or 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit,  perpetuate  itself  and  work  out  its  glad  and 
beneficent  mission.  I  like  Beecher's  characterization  of  Sunday  as  a 
"parlor  day,"  from  which,  of  our  own  free  will,  we  keep  the  common 
utensils  of  the  kitchen,  the  barn,  and  the  workshop. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  whose  clear  spiritual  eye  often  sees  a 
truth  obscured  to  more  earthly  visions,  tells  us  in  his  Life  and  Letters — 


It  is  certain  that  we  and  the  Romanists  have  each  taken  half  the  idea  of  Sunday, 
and  spoiled  that  half;  they  believing  it  to  be  a  day  of  joy,  and  therefore  working 
their  bodies  and  giving  way  to  bodily  license  upon  it,  and  we  supposing  it  to  be 
spiritual,  and  therefore  making  it  sad.     (See  Life,  Vol.  I,  p.  303.) 
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Snrely  this  need  not  be.  We  can  not  be  content  to  settle  down  to 
the  conviction  expressed  in  these  words  ascribed  to  Horace  Greeley: 
"  You  must  choose  between  the  Puritan  Sabbath  and  the  Parisian  Sun- 
day^ there  is  no  middle-ground."  Already  leaders  of  religious  thought 
point  to  something  better.  The  Hampton  lecture  for  1860,  entitled 
"  Sunday,  its  origin,  histoiy,  and  obligation,''  breathes  this  broad  and 
generous  spirit;  and  the  concluding  chapter,  "The  Lord's  day  viewed 
practically,"  is  well  worth  reading  in  this  connection.  The  following  is 
fix)m  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1881  (47:  537),  called  "  The 
new  Sunday:" 

The  trend  of  the  new  Sunday  is  iu  the  direction  of  a  healthier  and  more  persaasive 
Christianity^  not  wholly  nor  immediately  what  all  could  wish,  but  enough  to  give 
one  hope  of  better  things  in  store.  The  escape  from  the  narrow  requirements  of  an 
earlier  day  may  for  the  moment,  even,  be  the  taking  of  some  steps  backward.  To 
see  social  and  religious  changes  correctly  one  must  not  look  at  them  iVom  a  local 
point  of  view  alone.  The  present  induenco  of  Sunday  is  to  broaden  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  ethical  life  and  to  uplift  mankind  on  the  physical, 
social,  and  intellectaal,  as  truly  as  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  side. 

Such  a  Sabbath  would  be,  as  Emerson  called  it,  "  the  jubilee  of  the 
whole  world."    (See  Nature,  addresses  and  lectures,  p.  147.) 
Wo  will  let  Mr.  Dewey  tell  what  is  meant  by  the  modern  library  idea : 

With  the  founding  of  New  England  it  was  recognized  that  the  church  alone  could 
not  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  uplifting  of  the  people,  so  side  by 
side  they  built  the  meetinghouse  and  schoolhouse.  Thoughtful  men  are  to-day 
pointing  out  that  a  great  something  is  wanting,  and  that  church  and  state  together 
have  not  succeeded  in  doing  all  that  was  hoped  or  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon safety  and  for  the  common  good.  The  school  starts  the  education  in  childhooil ; 
we  have  come  to  a  point  where  in  some  way  we  must  carry  it  on.  The  simplest  figure 
can  not  bo  bounded  by  less  than  three  lines;  no  more  can  the  triangle  of  great  edu- 
cational work,  now  well  begun,  be  complete  without  the  church  as  a  basis,  the  school 
as  one  side  and  the  library  as  the  other.     (See  Lib.  Notes,  .3 :  339.) 

With  this  motive  fresh  in  our  minds,  shall  we  not  agree  that  the 
library  aims  to  do  for  the  community  by  the  aid  of  books  and  personal 
contact  what  the  Sabbath  supplies  by  a  wider  circle  of  influences,  both 
taking  the  mass  of  people  as  they  are  and  working  to  build  them  up 
in  all  that  tends  to  noble  life?  If  this  bo  true,  it  is  most  natural  and 
practical  that  they  should  use  each  other  and  work  hand  in  hand 
toward  the  same  end. 

To  put  it  more  definitely,  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  will  not 
go  to  church  and  who  will  not  read  the  Bible  who  could  be  reached  by 
the  means  of  grace  afforded  by  a  library.  There  is,  especially  in  cities, 
a  multitude  of  men  without  homes  to  whom  Sunday  is  rather  a  day  of 
temptation  than  of  rest.    As  the  Christian  Union  expresses  it — 

What  can  a  Christian  community  do  for  this  great  class  (on  l^unday)  better  than 
to  provide  a  kind  of  communistic  substitute  for  home,  in  a  room  furnished  with  pic- 
tures and  with  books,  warmed  and  lighted  and  made  comfortable  staying  places! 
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Tlie  Rev.  Plato  Johnson,  a  pseudonymous  writer  in  tbe  New  York 
Independent  of  February  23,  1882,  gives  us' this  idea  in  terse  and 
expressive  language: 

Dere  ain't  no  use  in  opcnin  a  libry  fcr  de  pore,  wen  noboddy  can  cum  to  it,  an* 
Bbettin  it  tile,  wen  cbberybody  wants  ter  go  in.  Ef  you  opens  dat  libery  on  de  San- 
day  and  invites  all  do  pore  to  cnm  in  and  git  a  book  so  interestin  dat  dey  wnnt  want 
ter  go  out  an  git  a  drink,  de  fnss  pusson  dat  will  make  a  row  'bout  it  an  say  'taint 
rite,  will  be  de  ole  gen'leman  bisaelf  wot  lives  below. 

Nor  does  this  imply  giving  people  culture  in  place  of  religion.  Bap- 
tists are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  preaching  the  religion  of  culture, 
but  one  of  their  ministers  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  Sunday  oi^ening. 
He  says : 

Anything  that  helps  the  mind  to  better  thoughts  and  keeps  the  eyes  from  vile  and 
.  gross  objects  is  not  a  hindrance  but  a  help  to  the  religious  life,  and  will  lead  there  if 
persisted  in. 

Besides  those  who  need  to  be  enticed  to  a  library  on  Sunday,  there 
are  many  intelligent  workingmen,  who  have  already  begun  the  work 
of  self- improvement,  who  find  Sunday  the  only  time  for  reading  or 
study;  do  not  deny  them  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  quiet  place  relieved 
from  the  distractions  of  the  home.  Perhaps  you  have  no  right  to  deny 
them  on  their  only  day  of  leisure  that  which  they  are  taxed  for  as  a 
common  good.  True,  a  certain  number  can  utilize  their  evenings  for 
this  purpose,  but  a  hard  day  of  manual  labor  more  often  leaves  a  man 
quite  unfitted  for  mental  effort.  Wo  hear  a  great  deal  now  about  semi- 
nary work;  it  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  library  movement.  When  will 
you  do  such  work  for  the  unprivileged  classes  except  on  Sunday,  and 
what  could  be  a  more  hopeful  way  of  reaching  the  masses,  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  church  of  to-day!  Speaking  of  a  similar  work  in  the 
museums,  Ileber  Newton  says: 

IIow  beautiful  a  ministry  of  brotherhood  to  be  accepted,  nay,  even  solicited,  in 
the  holy  name  of  religion!  Alas!  that  it  is  religion  itself,  the  very  religion  of  Jesns 
of  Nazareth,  which,  with  an  earnestness  worthy  of  a  more  intelligent  discipleship,  is 
barring  this  step  forward  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  hosts  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
(See  his  sermon,  *' Superstition  of  the  Sabbath,"  Day  Star,  Feb.  4,  1886.) 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perhaps  return  to  the 
three  objections  against  Sunday  opening. 

We  must  admit  the  first;  it  does  increase  Sunday  labor;  though,  as 
we  shall  show  later,  the  increase  is  very  small,  probably  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  served  than  is  necessitated  by  church  services. 
But  our  new  view  of  the  purpose  of  Sunday  throws  new  light  on  this 
fact.  The  question  to  be  asked  is,  Will  the  step  proposed  conduce  to 
the  real  elevation  of  the  community!  Since,  then,  by  the  labor  of  a 
few  the  majority  can  bo  helped  to  the  right  and  legitimate  use  of  Sun- 
day, the  first  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  second  argument,  that  it  tends  to  secularize  the  Sabbath,  is 
unanswerable.     Such  an  objection  is  always  unanswerable.     Dpubttoes 
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the  first  man  in  New  England  who  asserted  that  be  bad  a  moral,  and 
ongbt  to  bave  a  legal  right  to  take  a  quiet  walk  in  the  fields  of  a  San- 
day  afternoon  bad  this  same  objection  flung  in  bis  face.  Unquestion- 
ably it  does  bave  that  tendency,  but  what  shall  we  do  about  itt  We 
are  not  willing  to  go  back  to  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  we  do  not  want  the 
Parisian  Sunday;  for  fear  of  the  one,  must  we  cling  to  sucb  relics  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  other  as  are  left  to  us!  Must  we  not  rather 
judge  each  case  on  its  merits,  ask  eacb  new  innovation  if  it  can  bring 
us  enough  good  to  balance  the  risk,  ask  if  its  spirit  is  that  of  the  ideal 
Sabbath  for  man  ?  Judged  by  that  standard,  Sunday  opening  has  come 
to  stay. 

The  third  objection  was  that  the  workingman  does  not  want  Sunday 
opening.  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  1884  (15:  416-34)  goes  at  length 
into  this  matter.  It  claims  that  the  statistics  referred  to  in  Bishop 
Potter's  article  are  of  no  value,  since  they  were  worked  up  by  "  The 
Lord's  Day  Eest  Association,"  which  put  the  question, "  Do  you  approve 
the  amendment  for  opposing  the  increase  of  Sunday  labor?"  thus  plac- 
ing a  totally  false  issue  before  the  workingmenj  and  against  these  is 
pitted  another  set  of  figures  obtained  by  a  vote  taken  previous  to  the 
other  vote,  in  which  there  was  a  powerful  majority  in  favor  .of  Sunday 
opening.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  weigh  the  merits  of  these  votes. 
Probably  we  would  best  disregard  them  both.  We  may  notice,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  voted  against  Sunday  opening  appear  to  have 
done  so,  not  because  it  seemed  undesirable  in  itself,  but  from  fear  that 
it  might  lead  to  enforced  Sunday  labor,  a  point  which  we  have  tried  to 
answer  above. 

Should  we  wait  the  demand  of  the  laboring  man  in  providing  means 
for  his  growth  and  uplifting?  Surely  it  is  more  reasonable  to  expect 
that  those  who,  through  no  merit  of  their  own,  have  been  endowed 
with  richer  gifts  and  opportunities,  should  make  it  their  constant 
study  and  find  it  their  highest  joy  to  anticipate  his  aspirations. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  viewing  this  subject  theoretically.  From  a 
more  practical  standpoint,  what  has  been  already  done  toward  solving 
the  problem? 

The  appended  statistics  are  a  part  of  those  collected  by  the  library 
school  as  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exi)osi- 
tion,  1893. 

Though  prepared  with  considerable  care,  great  caution  should  bo 
used  in  deducing  conclusions.     In  spite  of  the  proverbial  veracity  of 

figures,  they  do  not  always  prove  what  they  seem  to  do — e.  g.,  N 

is  put  down  as  a  library  not  open  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  well-known  and 
well-managed  library,  and  the  inference  is  that  its  example  counts 
against  opening.  But  if  we  find  later  that  it  is  a  town  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  beautiful  homes,  whose  owners  have  libraries  of  their  own, 
we  put  it  down  on  a  list  of  libraries  not  needing  Sunday  opening,  and 
therefore  not  affecting  the  argument.  In  a  few  cases  Sunday  opening 
has  been  tried  and  failed,  because  introduced  by  outside ^essur<fjmd 
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liicking  the  librarian's  cooperation;  sometimes  a  progressive  minority 
have  brought  it  about  prematurely  and  very  unwisely.  A  fair  presen- 
tation of  the  exact  status  of  Sunday  opening  in  American  libraries 
would  involve  a  great  outlay  of  time.  The  investigator  should  know 
each  library,  its  work,  and  the  spirit  of  its  work,  the  town  and  the 
people  who  make  up  its  constituency.  Still,  the  figures  and  facts  pre- 
sented, though  unsatisfactory,  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion,  and  at 
least  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  study. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  list  has  been  divided  into  three 
classes: 

(1)  Free  libraries,  including  those  supported  by  the  city,  like  the 
Boston  public,  and  also  those  maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  of 
which  the  Astor  and  the  Providence  Public  are  examples.  Libraries 
partly  free  and  partly  subscription  have  been  counted  free. 

(2)  Subscription  libraries,  both  the  mercantile  and  the  athenaeum 
types,  and  all  variations  of  the  two. 

(3)  College  libraries. 


Libraries  reporting. 

Number. 

Kot  open. 

open-      «°fT-     ^?1 

Donbtfol. 

Tried 

and  given 

np. 

Freo 

121 
15 
30 

08 

9 

20 

J 1 

SnbHcrinlion 

6  1 ::;....:.;;;;:. 

Colleiro  ...... ................ 

10  1 

1              1 

Total 

172 
130 

103 
77 

09                55  1               1 
69    

0 

11 

Free  mid  sabecription 

1 

flours  range  mostly  from  2  to  G  or  9  p.  ro.  Of  the  69  reading  rooms 
or  libraries  reported  open,  12  have  morning  hours. 

So  many  have  failed  to  state  extra  expense  that  the  average  has  not 
been  taken.  Eeference  to  the  statistics  will  show  that,  so  far  as  given, 
the  cost  compared  to  running  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  answers  to  the  questions,  Why  is  your  library  not  open  ?  What 
are  your  objections?  are  substantially  three.  Expense;  no  call  for  it; 
religious  objections. 

It  is  signilicaut  that  of  the  69  libraries  open,  55  call  it  a  success.  Of 
these  15  are  not  content  with  a  simple  aflftrmative,  but  express  the  fact 
in  such  words  as  perfectly,  decidedly,  entirely. 

As  an  indication  of  favorable  sentiment,  T  cite  a  few  sentences  taken 
from  i)rinted  reports  and  from  i)rivate  letters  of  librarians: 

IW:  F:  Poole.] 

I  fuHy  ftgree  with  the  position  you  liave  taken  in  regard  to  Sunday  opening.  I 
havo  for  twenty  years  been  theoretically  and  practicaUy  in  favor  of  Sunday  opening. 

[S:  S.  Green,  L.  J.,  9:  85-8C.] 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  does  no  harm,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  mach  good,  to  have 
the  reading  rooms  open  on  Sunday.  I  am  confident  that  the  cause  of  good  morals 
has  been  largely  promoted  by  having  them  open  on  this  day  of  the  week. 
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[J.  N.  Larned,  L.  J.,  12;  230:  13:  135.] 

The  results  [of  Sauday  opening]  have  more  than  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  advocated  this  measure,  and  have  removed,  I  think,  whatever  slight  hesitancies 
there  may  have  been  in  conservative  minds. 

The  opening  of  the  reading  room  on  Sunday  has  been  continued  through  the  year 
with  increasing  satisfactoriness.  Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  the  rooms  is  only 
limited  by  the  number  of  seats  in  them. 

[E.  M.  Coo,  N.  Y.  Froe  Circulating  Library.] 

The  report  of  the  Sunday  work  seems  to  answer  every  objection  which  can  be 
made  to  Sunday  opening. 

[F:  M.  Cnmden,  St.  Lonis  Pablio  Library.] 

The  Sunday  opening  here  is  an  unquestionable  success. 

[A.  W.  Whelpley,  Cincinnati  Public  Library.] 

The  Sunday  library  is  a  blessing  in  this  community.  It  will  only  require  r..  look 
through  the  establishment  on  Sunday  to  convince  even  an  extreme  fanatic  that  the 
good  work  done  here  supplements  well  the  good  work  done  from  the  pulpit. 

[Bridgeport  Public  Librarian,  L.  J.,  10:  405.] 

We  consider  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  library  as  our  most  active  missionary  work. 

[Mcllcn  Chamberlain,  librarian  Boston  Public  Library.] 

Sunday  opening  I  regard  as  a  success. 

[Melvil  Dewey,  director  N.  T.  State  Library.] 

I  began  my  study  of  this  question  with  strong  prejudice  against  it,  but  have  been 
forced  to  believe  in  Sunday  opening.  In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  wise,  but  nearly 
every  experiment  has  proved  a  marked  success,  and  its  best  friends  are  those  who 
have  tried  it. 

!Not  a  few  librarians,  thoroaghly  convincod  of  the  wisdom  of  Sunday 
opening,  are  held  back  from  motives  of  expediency.  Miss  Hager,  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  librarian  of  the  Fletcher  Free  Library,  told  me  at  the 
last  conference  : 

We  need  Sunday  opening ;  it  would  give  us  a  chance  to  reach  a  class  that  I  want 
tiie  library  to  get  hold  of,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  suggest  it;  the  people  who 
support  the  library  would  be  shocked  beyond  measure  at  such  a  proposal.  It  would 
only  cripple  our  present  work  to  attempt  such  an  extreme  measure. 

The  case  is  further  complicated  by  the  question  of  cost.  In  the 
larger  libraries  this  is  of  minor  importance;  but  in  little  libraries, 
where  every  penny  counts,  and  where  it  involves  at  least  one  extra 
assistant,  the  case  is  diflferent.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  one  librarian 
does  all  the  work  and  devotes  her  entire  energy  to  the  library,  it  is 
quite  ont  of  the  question  to  expect  or  even  to  allow  her  to  do  Sunday 
work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  voluntary  assistance  may  solve  this 
difficulty.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  in  some  towns  a  woman  of 
culture  and  leisure  might  be  found  glad  to  take  this  up  as  missionary 
work,  and  surely  no  one  need  desire  a  more  satisfactory  outlet  for 
humanitarian  zeal,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  method  could  be  depended 
on  as  a  practical  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
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These  two  obstacles,  prejudice  and  lack  of  means,  prevent  Sunday 
opening  in  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  libraries,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  folly  to  attempt  a  forcing  process.  It  must  be  brought  about 
through  gradual  change  of  public  sentiment,  and  may  be  hastened  by 
anything  that  tends  to  broaden  and  liberalize  that  sentiment,  and, 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  by  taking  advantage  of  any  i>ropitiou8  occasion 
for  introducing  it. 

I  conclude  that  public  libraries,  for  use  of  books  in  the  building, 
ought  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  I  can  sec  no  reason  for  circulating  books 
on  tliat  day.  The  objections  urged  against  such  opening  are  of  littlo 
weight,  comi^ared  with  the  urgent  claims  of  the  unprivileged  classes 
for  such  a  work  as  the  highest  conception  of  Sunday  and  the  ideal 
library  spirit  call  on  us  to  do.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
years  in  many  i)rominent  American  and  in  several  English  libraries. 
Just  the  people  needing  to  be  reached  by  Sunday  opening  respond  to 
the  opportunity  and  prove  the  demand  by  a  constant  and  growing  use 
of  such  privileges.  It  is  approved  by  most  of  our  leading  librarians, 
and  always  gets  a  good  word  from  the  Library  Journal.  The  obstacles 
of  prejudice  and  limited  means  in  the  smaller  libraries  may  be  over- 
come by  time. 

The  conclusive  word  on  this  subject  was,  I  think,  said  by  Mr.  Winsor 
at  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  in  1877  (see  L.j.  2:  274^  L.  A.  IT.  K.  proceedings, 
1877,  p.  171): 

I  think  the  hours  that  a  Ubrary.is  opeu  must  correspond  to  the  hours  in  'which 
auy  conaiderablo  number  of  poopio  will  come  to  it.  All  night,  if  they  will  come  all 
night;  in  the  evening  certainly,  and  on  Sundays  by  all  means.  We  have  fought  and 
are  fighting  the  ''Sunday  question"  as  to  libraries  in  America.  People  who  were 
once  tortured  with  the  idea  now  accept  it.  I  appreciate  the  merits  of  conservatism; 
I  do  not  believe  in  forcing,  but  I  do  believe  in  ripening.  In  any  community  ths 
time  for  benefactions  and  philanthropy  on  Sunday  will  ripen  in  the  end. 

I  hope  to  continue  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  will  gratefully  wd- 
coino  any  bib  of  experience  throwing  new  light  on  it,  whether  it  con- 
lirnis  or  contradicts  present  conclusions.  Address  M.  S.  Cutler,  New 
York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Executive  Department, 
general  supervision,  including  building,  finances,  etc. 

By  F.  M.  Cruxden,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

After  providing  for  a  treatise,  "Do  omnibus  rebus,''  President  Dewey 
has  asked  me  to  write  a  supplement,  "De  quibusdam  aliis.''  After  dis- 
tributing the  various  departments  of  library  management  for  special 
treatment,  he  has  assigned  to  me  the  "Executive  department,"  wliicli 
necessarily  touches  on  all  the  special  assignments,  for  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  which  the  executive  head  of  a  library  is  not  interested,  none  on 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  an  influential,  if  not,  indeed,  a  deciding, 
voice.  The  subheading  "General  supervision,  including  buildings, 
finances,  etc.,"  does  little  or  nothing  to  restrict  or  define,  but  rather 
confirms  the  interpretation  I  am  compelled  to  give  to  my  assignment. 

I  begin  with  tins  preface  in  order  to  forestall  possible  criticism  for 
trenching  on  the  territory  of  other  contributors.  I  shall  try  to  deal  with 
the  special  topics  assigned  to  others  in  a  tangential  manner,  avoiding 
the  details  that  come  within  the  scoi)e  of  their  papers.  But  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  treat  of  the  executive  department  as  an  abstraction. 
It  must  be  dealt  with  concretely,  with  application  to  and  exemplification 
from  the  various  departments  of  library  administration. 

Again,  writers  are  instructed  to  "aim  not  so  much  to  contribute  new 
material  as  to  present  a  judicial  digest  of  previous  articles,  papers, 
discussions,  and  specially  of  experience."  Now,  in  the  17  volumes  of 
the  Library  Journal,  the  United  States  Eeport  on  Libraries,  Library 
Chronicle,  Library  Notes,  and  other  repositories  of  bibliothecal  informa- 
tion there  is  more  to  be  found  on  any  one  of  its  particular  applications 
than  on  the  general  subject  assigned  to  me;  and  on  broad  principles 
there  is  a  fairly  unanimous  agreement  among  well-informed  librarians. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  particulars  that  differences  arise.  Therefore  I 
can  not  well  follow  the  instruction  to  divide  this  paper  into  two  i)arts — 
the  first  stating  what  is  generally  accepted,  the  second  the  i)oints  that 
are  still  under  discussion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  cull  from  the  literature 
of  library  economy  the  utterances  of  other  librarians  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  and  resi^onsibilities  of  the  executive,  and  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  these  from  my  own  experience,  calling  attention  as  I  go 
along  to  questions  still  under  debate  and  presenting  my  own  views 
separately  from  the  digest  of  other  opinions. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  Mr.  Perkins's  receipt  for' 
making  town  libraries  successful: 

Businesslike  manngcinent  is  the  whole  6toi*y. 

A  public  library  for  public  use  should  be  managed  not  only  as  a  literary  institn- 
tion,  but  also  as  a  business  concern.  The  business  department  of  educational  and 
hterary  institutions  is  too  often  overlooked  or  undervalued.     Yet  it  is  vain  to  expect 


»F.  B.  Perkin.'*:     "How  to  make  town  libraries  successful."    (U.  S.  Kept,  on  Pub 
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the  solid  nud  permanent  succosHof  such  institutions  without  good  business  manage- 
ment. Perhaps  this  truth  may  not  be  so  fully  recognized  in  the  ca«o  of  libraries  as 
in  that  of  other  institutions  for  mental  improvement;  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  inside  history  of  great  charities  and  missionary  and  educational  enter- 
prises— lUbleaud  tract  societies,  for  instance — know  very  well  that  neither  faith  nor 
works  (in  the  religious  sense  of  the  words)  would  keep  them  going  very  long  withoat 
accurate  bookkeeping,  regular  hours,  and  efficient  business  supervision. 

The  success  of  any  industrial  enterprise  depends  on  its  executive 
head.  A  business  man  who  doesn't  know  an  acid  from  an  alkali  or  a 
can  from  a  cogwheel  will  run  a  factory  successfully,  while  a  mechanic, 
who  can  construct  and  control  the  machinery,  or  who  invented  the 
details  of  the  manufacturing  processes,  will  soon  become  bankrupt. 
Of  this  the  times  give  frequent  proof. 

What,  then,  is  "businesslike  management f'  It  is  that  conduct  of 
affairs  that  most  thoroughly  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  those  engaged 
in  business,  viz,  the  making  of  money.  This  final  object  is  acliieved 
through  the  intermediate  aim  of  pleasing  and  serving  the  public,  which 
is  the  final  purpose  of  a  library.  How  does  the  business  man  proceed  t 
He  first  considers  the  wants  of  the  community  in  which  he  intends  to 
establish  his  business;  he  would  not  start  the  same  kind  of  factory  or 
store  in  Leadville  or  Deadwood  as  in  New  York  City. 

He  then  selects  a  location.  This  must  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
business.  If  it  is  to  depend  for  success  on  the  general  i)ublic  (and  such 
must  be  taken  for  my  analogy),  the  store  must  be  central  and  easy  of 
access;  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  handsomely  fitted  and  supplied  with 
the  best  fixtures  for  the  display  of  goods  and  the  latest  appliances  to 
facilitate  work  and  render  prompt  service  tx)  patrons. 

He  stocks  his  store  with  goods  that  people  want,  not  those  he  thinks 
they  ought  to  want;  but  having  once  established  himself,  it  will  be  his 
pleasure,  and  he  can  make  it  his  profit,  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  his 
customers  and  create  a  demand  for  higher  grades  of  goods.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  add  that  he  will  buy  his  goods  in  the  cheapest  market, 
always,  however,  giving  preference  to  local  dealers  on  even  terms. 
This  not  so  much  on  sentimental  grounds  as  for  valid  business  reasons. 

He  must,  of  course,  hire  clerks  and  salesmen,  increasing  the  number 
as  his  business  enlarges.  At  first  he  will  necessarily  attend  to  every 
detail,  and  may  have  to  do  much  routine  work  himself.  He  will,  how- 
ever, do  as  little  bookkeeping  and  office  work  as  possible,  and  seek  to 
know  and  be  known  by  his  customers.  While  they  are  few  he  may 
know  and,  at  times,  serve  them  all,  making  each  feel  that  his  wishes 
are  a  special  concern,  and  that  anything  wanted  will  be  obtained  if  not 
in  stock.  This  will  make  the  store  very  popular,  and  it  will  soon  be  so 
thronged  with  customers  that  the  head  of  the  house  can  do  no  more  than 
see  that  they  are  waited  on  by  polite  and  efficient  clerks.  He  will  find 
more  and  more  of  his  time  occupied  with  the  larger  afiairs  of  the  grow- 
ing business,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  more  and  more  of  the 
details  to  his  assistants.    By  this  time  he  will  have  trained  someone 
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who  can  act  as  liis  lieutenant  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  tlie  public  and  his 
other  employees,  but  he  will  never  be  so  occupied  in  devisiug  schemes 
for  the  expansion  of  the  business  that  he  will  not  be  entirely  approach- 
able to  customers  and  ready  to  assist  all  who  wish  to  consult  him  as  an 
expert,  even  though  it  may  bo  regarding  a  trivial  matter  which  a  junior 
clerk  is  quite  competent  to  attend  to.  He  will  organize  his  force,  giv- 
ing to  competent  i)ersons  the  supervision  of  departments,  and  himself 
supervising  all.  He  will  learn  sooner  or  later  that  cheap  labor  is  not 
profitable,  and  will  pay  adequate  salaries  to  trained  and  trustworthy 
employees.  It  goes  without  saying  that  ho  will  not  hire  incompetent 
people  to  oblige  a  friend  or  to  help  his  political  party. 

He  will  see  that  transactions  in  every  department  are  accurately 
recorded  and  posted  up  to  date,  so  that  a  statement  can  be  had  at  any 
time  on  short  notice.  He  will  adopt  the  plan  of  keeping  accounts  that 
is  at  once,  in  his  opinion,  the  simplest  and  surest,  and  that  will  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  regarding  goods  and  customers.  He 
will,  of  course,  have  methods  for  ascertaining  the  wants  of  his  custom- 
ers, and  will  place  before  them  and  the  public  the  latest  articles  in  his 
line;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  will  endeavor  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  higher  grades  of  goods. 

To  complete  the  comparison,  we  must  suppose  that  the  business  is  to 
be  established  by  a  board  of  directors  representing  a  large  number  of 
stockholders.  We  must  further  suppose  that  the  directors  are  all  so 
absorbed  in  their  private  affairs  that  they  can  give  very  little  time  to 
the  business  of  the  corporation.  What  would  they  do!  They  would 
first  secure  the  services  of  an  expert  who  was  also  a  good  executive  and 
business  manager;  and  this  manager,  being  intrusted  with  full  power, 
would  proceed  as  I  have  indicated.  It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the 
analogy  further;  and  it  could  hardly  be  made  exact  on  all  points 
because  of  the  different  end  in  view. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  a  public  library?  "To  serve  the  pub- 
lic," *  i.  e.,  to  supply  it  with  wholesome  and  instructive  literature;  or,  as 
our  motto  puts  it,  '^  The  best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  least 
cost."    What  are  the  means  necessary  to  secure  this  desired  end? 

First  and  foremost  is  the  appointment  of  a  good  librarian,  who  should 
be  chosen  for  executive  rather  than  scholarly  qualities.=^  This  is  essen- 
tial to  obtaining  the  other  elements  of  success,  which  are — 

1.  A  convenient  location,  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city.    The 

»Sco  addrcfts  of  President  S:  S.  Green,  San  Fran.  Conf.,  Lib.  J.,  16:  c.  1. 

^Tho  ideal  executive  head  of  a  largo  public  library  should  have  the  qualifications 
of  both  librarian  and  superintendent.  CS :  S.  Green's  paper  on  "  Trustees  and  Libra- 
rians," at  Fabyan  House  Conference,  L.  J.,  15:  c.  24.) 

The  sanio  energy,  industry,  and  t:ict,  to  saj'  nothing  of  experience,  which  insure 
success  in  other  vocations  are  quite  as  requisite  in  a  librarian  as  book  knowledge. 
A  mere  bookworm  in  charge  of  a  public  library  is  an  incubus  and  a  nuisance.  (W: 
F:  Poole,  "Organization  and  Arrangement  of  Public  Libraries."  U.  S.  Spec.  ReptB. 
on  Public  Libraries,  p.  476.) 
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general  opinion  is  that  it  should  not  be  on  a  thoroagh&re;  but  this 
would  hardly  apply  to  libraries  in  the  top  stories  of  tall  buildings. 
For  a  city  of  any  size,  branches  or  delivery  stations  are  essential. 
Which  should  be  chosen  depends  on  circumstances.  (See  G.  W.  Cole's 
article  on  "Branches  and  deliveries,"  p.  709.) 

2.  The  building  should  be  fireproof,  commodious,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  offer  the  greatest  accommodations  to  the  public  at  the  least  cost  for 
administration. 

3.  The  rooms  should  be  kept  clean  and  orderly,  so  as  to  be  inviting 
to  ladies  and  young  girls,  and  to  the  most  fastidious. 

4.  Such  an  air  of  courtesy  and  cordiality  should  pervade  the  place, 
accompanied  by  so  little  formality,  that  the  most  diffident  laboring  man 
will  feel  that  ho  is  welcome  and  that  the  resources  of  the  library  are  at 
his  command. 

5.  The  revenues  of  the  institution  should  be  so  managed  as  to  go  as 
far  as  possible. 

(a)  Books,  periodicals,  binding,  furniture,  and  8ui>plies  of  every  kind 
should  be  bought  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  (Here  the  executive  in 
a  large  library  may  easily  save  or  waste  a  sum  equal  to  his  salary.) 

(b)  The  staft'  should  be  so  organized  as  to  give  the  greatest  service 
at  the  least  outlay. 

(c)  There  should  be  an  accurate  but  simple  system  of  accounts  with 
proper  checks  on  receipts  and  expenditures. 

6.  Books  should  be  selected  judiciously,  with  reference  to  the  client- 
age and  aims  of  the  library,*  readers  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
known  their  wants,  and  these  should  be  promptly  supplied.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  in  a  public  library  purchases  should  include  the 
literature  of  entertainment  as  well  as  information.  This  is  still  to 
some  degree  a  mooted  question.'  It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  con- 
ceded  that  a  public  library  should  supply  the  best  new  books  in  all 
lines. 

7.  What  seems  the  ocst  system  of  Classification  and  shelf  arrange- 
ment in  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  library  should  be 
adopted;  and  catalogs,  card  and  x)rinted,  class  lists,  reference  lists, 
and  other  aids  and  guides  should  be  supplied  according  to  the  library's 
means.  The  particular  scope  and  purpose  of  the  library  and  its  finan- 
cial limitations  being  determined  by  the  directors,  the  decision  of  all 
these  details  should  rest  largely  with  the  executive. 

8.  A  charging  system  ^ should  be  chosen  that  is  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions.  In  a  library  of  largo  circulation  the  system  chosen  should 
be  that  which  combines  highest  speed  with  greatest  accuracy  while 
giving  the  most  imj^ortant  statistics. 

(a)  A  minute  when  a  crowd  is  waiting  is  more  to  be  consideretl  than 
five  minutes  at  another  time;  therefore,  choose  a  plan  that  involves 


'  For  fuU  discussion  sco  Miss  Coe's  article. 
See  Miss  Plurnnier's  article. 
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the  shortest  entries  wliile  the  borrower  is  imitrng,  tbosgh  these  may 
afterwards  have  to  be  sapplemented  by  additional  records. 

(b)  Don't  let  your  choice  be  iufiiienced  by  the  fact  that  a  system 
furnishes  statistics  which  you  don't  want.  Ordinarily  one  doesn't  care 
to  pay  extra  for  a  watch  that  strikes  the  quarter  hours.  Next  to 
accuracy  and  speed,  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  minimum  of  require- 
ments from  the  borrows.  There  should  be  as  little  formahty  as  is 
consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  This  should 
be  the  test  and  touchstone  on  all  questions. 

0.  The  greatest  freedom  of  access  to  shelves  consistent  with  good 
order  and  safety  to  books.  All  will  agree  to  this,  though  there  may  be 
wide  difference  in  the  intarinretation  of  the  qualifying  phrase.  The 
trend  of  opinion  is  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom 
even  sU:  risk  of  some  loss  and  confusion. 

10.  Every  facility  of  obtaining  information  and  every  inducement  to 
study.  ' 

11.  Close  connection  should  be  formed  with  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  with  study  clubs  and  classes;  and  the  library  should,  when 
practicable,  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  university  extension 
courses  and  promoting  other  agencies  for  encouraging  intellectual 
activity. 

12.  Finally,  and  to  sum  up,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
institution  before  the  public,  to  enlist  all  elements  in  its  support,  to 
induce  all  classes  to  use  it.  Its  facilities  for  furnishing  information 
should  be  so  abundant  that  the  student  will  come  from  far  to  seek  its 
aid;  its  rooms  should  be  so  attractive  and  its  supply  of  books  so  ample 
that  the  rich  can  not  do  better  than  use  it;  and  its  cordial  welcome  and 
freedom  from  oppressive  forms  should  be  such  as  to  dispel  the  poor 
man's  doubt,  distrust,  and  mingled  pride  and  diffidence,  and  make  him 
feel  that  the  library  is  his  and  his  children's  and  their  heirs'  forever. 

To  what  degree  these  requirements  are  fulfilled  must  depend  chiefly 
on  tbe  executive  head  of  the  institution.  President  Melvil  Dewey 
(Library  Notes,  vol.  1.  p.  4i!>),  after  enumerating  tbe  vsuious  factors  of 
successful  administration, says: 

But  the  great  clement  of  success  is  tlio  earnest  moving  spirit  wLich  anpplica  to 
tbo  institution  its  life.  This  should  bo  the  librarian,  though  often  tho  person  who 
bears  that  namo  i»  little  more  than  a  clerk,  and  the  real  librarian  U  an  active  trustee 
or  committee.     Such  librarian  will  shape  tho  other  factors  very  largely. 

There  is,  in  sbort,  as  1  stated  in  tbe  beginning,  nothing  so  small  or 
so  trivial  as  not  to  require  attention  from  tho  executive;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  highest  concerns  of  the  institution,  its  finances,  and  its 
general  policy  beyond  his  proper  consideration  and  influence.  It  gen- 
erally devolves  on  the  executive  to  be  the  motive  power  as  well  as  the 
guiding  band,  the  engine  as  well  as  the  pilot.  Certuinly  all  will  agree 
that  a  good  executive  will  accomplish  more  with  a  ]KK>r  buiUling  in  a 
bad  location  and  other  drawbacks  than  an  inefficient  executive  with  all 
conditions  in  his  favor.  ^  ^ 
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I  quote  tbis  significant  sentence  from  the  last  report  of  the  trustees 
of  tlie  Los  Angeles  Public  Library:  "The  management  of  the  library, 
which  has  been  intrusted  entirely  to  the  librarian,  has  given  great  8a^ 
isfaction  to  the  board  and,  we  believe,  also  to  the  public.'^ 

The  foregoing  views  as  to  the  importance  of  the  executive  embody  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  librarian  as  executive  being  correlated  with  those  of  trustees,  to 
particularize  further  would  encroach  on  the  territory  of  another  con- 
tributor. I  give  a  summary  of  the  leplies  of  37  librarians  to  the  ques- 
tions: "Do  the  board  and  its  committees  always  consult  you  before 
deciding  on  (a)  questions  of  general  policy;  (h)  methods  of  administra- 
tion t''  Twenty-two  reply  "  yes  "  to  both  questions ;  of  the  remainder  the 
great  majority  answer  "usually"  or  "nearly  always"  to  both  questions; 
while  a  few  say  "no"  or  "generally"  to  the  first  and  "yes"  to  the 
second. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  on  the  questions  is  indicated  by 
the  following  quotations: 

Can  not  imagiue  any  sane  board  doin;;  otherwise. 

Librarian  should  be  given  greatest  possible  latitude  as  to  conduct  of  library  in  aU 
its  affairs. 

In  my  opinion  no  administration  can  bo  a  success  unless  the  librarian  or  chief 
officer  is  consulted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  management. 

Such  an  understanding  would  scorn  to  be  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  the  library. 

I  should  bo  sorry  to  bo  the  executive  officer  of  any  board  which  did  not  have  con- 
fidence enough  in  me  to  ascertain  my  opinion  beforo  taking  action.  In  a  minority 
of  cases  the  initiative  is  naturally  taken  by  the  librarian. 

Of  the  requirements  of  a  successful  administration  above  enumerated, 
a  number  are  the  special  subjects  of  chapters  in  this  manual;  and  some 
others  call  for  no  elaboration  or  argument. 

Buildings. — From  views  heretofore  expressed  and  generally  con- 
curred in,  I  cull  these  bits  of  advice  to  communities  contemplating  a 
public  library  building: 

Appoint  your  librarian  before  you  do  anything  about  a  building,  and 
having  obtained  a  competent  oflScer  leave  the  planning  and  furnishing 
of  the  library  largely  to  him. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  build.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  start  in  tem- 
porary quarters  and  let  your  building  fund  accumulate,  while  directors 
and  librarian  gain  experience,  and  the  needs  of  the  library  become 
more  deQnite.  It  will  also  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  library 
sooner. 

When  you  do  build  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  growth. 

There  should  be  provided  in  libraries  that  do  not  allow  free  access  to 
shelves  a  space  near  the  issue  counter  where  new  books  or  collections 
of  best  books  may  be  displayed  and  freely  handled  by  visitors,  a  sort 
of  "browsing  corner."  In  planning  a  library  a  cheerful  spot  should  be 
set  aside  as  a  lunch  room,  with  arrangements  for  boiling  water. 
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The  supervision  of  tlie  building,  of  course,  devolves  on  the  librarian 
as  executive.  He  may  properly  depute  this  to  an  assistant;  and  in  a 
large  library  there  should  be  an  intelligent  and  responsible  head  janitor 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  anything  more  than  the  most  general  over- 
sight.   The  head  of  the  library  should,  however,  test  all  supervision. 

Finances. — In  this  department  there  is,  and  may  well  be,  a  wido 
divergence  in  the  organization  of  libraries.  In  a  great  majority  the 
librarian  is  not  burdened  with  financial  responsibilities.  Out  of  37 
prominent  libraries,  27  report  that  the  finances  and  financial  records 
are  in  charge  of  some  one  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  library.  In 
3  the  books  are  kept  by  the  librarian,  in  6  by  an  assistant.  This  kind 
of  bookkeeping  is  not  profitable  employment  for  a  librarian.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  a  poor  business  man  who  has  time  to  keep  his  own  books. 
In  12  libraries  the  librarian  acts  as  cashier,  in  24  he  does  not.  Four- 
teen libraries  have  definite  appropriations,  ranging  from  $20  to  $500, 
to  a  contingent  fund;  14  use  desk  receipts  as  a  contingent  fund;  0 
have  no  contingent  fund.  In  6  there  is  a  limit  to  bills  payable  from 
the  contingent  fund;  in  24  it  is  left  to  the  librarian's  discretion;  7  do 
not  pay  any  bills. 

A  librarian  should  have  a  contingent  fund.  It  seems  to  make  little 
dififereuce,  however,  whether  the  fund  consists  of  the  petty  cash  receipts, 
or  a  special  appropriation.  I  should  favor  the  latter,  and  whether 
there  is  a  limit  for  bills  payable  from  this  fund  or  not,  the  librarian 
should,  as  a  majority  report  they  do,  use  it  sparingly  and  strictly  for 
the  purpose  indicated  by  its  name.  Receipts  or  expenditures  from  this 
fund  should,  of  course,  be  examined  by  the  auditing  committee. 

The  finance  department  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
paper.  It  is  impracticable  here  to  go  into  details,  and  it  seems  unnec- 
essary to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  regular  monthly  audits  and  the 
indorsement  of  vouchers  by  the  proper  officers.  In  the  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Library  each  voucher  bears  three  signatures,  that  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  authorizing  the  expenditure,  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  the  librarian's  certification  to  the  correctness 
of  the  bill.  Each  check  is  signed  by  president,  treasurer,  and  librarian. 
Similar  rules  are,  I  believe,  observed  in  most  libraries.  In  the  great 
majority  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  check  against  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  librarian,  though  several  librarians  confess  that  too 
much  confidence  is  placed  in  their  probity.  The  ultimate  safeguard  ia 
the  librarian's  honesty ;  but  for  the  protection  of  both  trustees  and 
librarian  I  venture  to  offer  these  suggestions: 

1.  The  librarian  who  has  financial  responsibility  should  be  under 
bond.  The  best  bond  is  that  of  a  trust  company,  and  the  library 
should  pay  for  it. 

2.  The  chief  opportunity  for  .dishonesty  is  in  the  duplication  of  book 
bills.  This  can  be  prevented,  or,  at  least,  made  more  difficult,  by  plac- 
ing the  accession  number  opposite  each  entry  in  the  invoice.    Whether 
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the  additional  safeguard  thus  secured  is  worth  the  cost  in  time  is  for 
each  board  to  determine. 

3.  The  time  of  the  librarian  is  saved  for  more  valuable  work  and 
an  additional  check  is  secured  by  having  everything  relating  to  the 
accounts,  including  the  making  out  of  vouchers,  done  by  assistants, 
the  work  being,  of  course,  supervised  by  the  librarian. 

FiaesJ — This  subject  is  well  summed  ui^  by  Mr.  Utley  as  follows: 

The  main  thing  is  to  seo  that  finc8  arc  impartiaUy  coUectocl  and  faitlifuIIyreiMrteiL 
To  this  cud  the  matter  is,  so  far  as  practicable,  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  assistant 
No  system  can  l>o  devised  which  -w^ill  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  depend  on  the  honesty 
of  tho  individual  charged  with  its  enforcement.  At  least,  any  sjatem  of  peifeet 
chock  is  too  combroQs  and  costs  more  than  it  is  worth. 

As  Mr.  Brett  puts  it,  "the  thing  essential  to  the  collection  of  fines 
without  fViction  is  absolute  fairness.'^ 

My  early  experience  gives  strong  confirmation  of  this.  By  obseryiug 
the  rule  of  impartiality  (at  the  same  time  giving  attention  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  returns)  the  receipts  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  were 
doubled  in  a  short  time,  while  the  friction  was  reduced  to  about  one- 
twentieth  part.  We  now  take  in  $1,000  a  year  with  much  less  dissatis- 
faction than  was  formerly  manifested  over  the  collection  of  9^00. 

The  librarian  should  never  cease  striving  to  impress  members  with  i 
sense  of  the  impartiality  of  his  administration  in  every  respeit:  and 
he  should  never  rest  till  he  feels  that  every  cent  collected  i^  lionestlT 
reported. 

While  looking  after  tho  revenues  and  the  flniiiinal  reconls,  if  fh^j 
arc  intrusted  to  him,  tho  librarian  should  keep  a  i^harit  eye  nn  exi^encf- 
itures  and  on  waste.     His  judgment  and  busines.^  ability  and  watchful- 
ness may  easily  save  his  salary.    In  the  largest  libraries  the  different 
between  good  and  bad  organization  of  the  staflf  will  :imonnt  to  thon^sands 
of  dollars;  and  with  the  meager  funds  that  most  libraries  have,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  librarian  to  seo  that  every  dollar  is  expended  to  the  great- 
est advantage.     Ho  must  first  consider  the  direction  in  which  money 
can  be  spent  with  greatest  benefit  to  the  institution,  and  then  expend 
it  in  accordance  with  business  methods.     It  dt^iiends  on  his  tact  and 
judgment  whether  the  library  obtains  articles  above  or  below  market 
rates.    It  is  notorious  that  public  institutions  pay  higher  prices  for 
goods  than  i^ri vato  buyers.    Whenever  i>ossible,  eompetiti  ve  bids  shonid 
be  secured  from  reputable  houses;  and  more  than  ordinary  e^are  shoald 
be  taken  to  see  that  contracts  are  fulfilled  and  no  overchar^  marie. 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  bills  to  a  public  institution  will  not  l)e  as 
sharply  scanned  as  they  would  be  by  a  business  house.     When  object^ 
ing  to  an  overcharge  I  have  had  the  question  put  bluntly:  **What 
difference  does  it  make  to  you?"    It  is  quite  feasiblo  for  the  UbrariJin 
to  utilize  his  acquaintance  and  influence  among  tho  best  c!ns3  of  bi«*i 


^  On  collection  and  accounting  for  fines,  tico  6ymx>osHmi  iu  Library' 
103-105, 137-173. 
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ness  houses  to  obtain  special  discounts  for  the  library.  Here  he  will 
find  the  aid  of  his  trustees  extremely  valuable;  and  both  trustees  and 
librarian  should  avail  themselves  of  expert  advice,  which  can  easily  be 
obtained.  They  will  find  everyi^ne  ready  to  give  counsel  and  assistance 
to  an  institution  which,  more  than  any  other,  serves  the  whole  public. 

Selectiiig  and  buying  books.— In  most  libraries  the  selection  of 
books  is  left  practically  to  the  librarian,^  and  constitutes  a  very  impor- 
tant duty.  While  it  is  primarily  a  literary  function,  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  management  of  the  finances,  for  a  dollar  sx>ent  for  one 
book  is  unavailable  for  another  that  may  be  more  useful;  and  of  two 
books  equally  desirable  one  may  be  bought  for  half  the  cost  of  the  other. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
librarians  as  to  where  the  power  and  responsibility  of  securing  books 
should  be  lodged.  In  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  L.  A. 
U.  K.,  before  referred  to,  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  says: 

The  safest,  and  tbereforo  the  bost,  couroe  is  to  bo  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  a 
librarian,  aotl  tlien  leave  the  selection  of  books  to  him,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
control  of  the  committee  of  management  wherever  the  exercise  of  that  control  may 
be  deemed  advisable. 

In  an  article  on  "Selection  and  selectors  of  books^(X.  j.  2:  152), 
James  M.  Anderson,  assist^it  librarian.  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
sums  up  with  these  two  conclusions: 

1,  That  books  should  be  selected  with  strict  reference  to  the  province  and  needs 
of  the  library  and  to  the  eharacter  of  its  readers,  and— 

2.  That  books  should  be  selected  hy  the  librarian,  or  by  a  standing  committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  librarian. 

His  reasons  for  the  second  statement  are  that  only  the  librarian  can 
know  the  present  contents  of  the  library  and  the  demands  on  it,  and 
that  committees  change  from  year  to  year  and  the  library  would  not 
grow  symmetrically  if  the  selection  of  books  were  left  to  them. 

In  amplification  of  number  1 — it  is  better  to  have  10  copies  of  a  book 
that  is  in  demand  than  1  copy  of  that  and  0  other  books  that  no  one 
wants.  Duplicate  the  best  books  liberally.  "Better  10  copies  of 
Tennyson  than  1  of  Tennyson  and  1  each  of  nine  rhymesters." 
.  The  fundamental  rule  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is,  find  out  what  books 
your  x)atrons  want  and  buy  these  first. 

In  determining  what  books  should  be  added  to  special  departments 
valuable  aid  may  be  obtained  from  experts. 

Whether  a  library's  book  fund  is  largo  or  small,  it  is  important  that 
it  be  judiciously  expended.  Kjiowledge  and  watchfulness  will  make 
$4,000  go  as  far  as  $5,000  in  less  skillful  hands.  For  fuller  treatment 
of  the  subject  by  experts,  I  refer  again  to  Dr.  Poole's  article  in  the 
United  States  Beport,  and  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Kelson's  "  Selection  and  pur- 
chase of  books"  {L.j.  12:  155),  also  to  the  syinpc^ium  on  the  selecting 

'  So  reported  by  29  librarians  out  of  37. 
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and  buying  books  (L.  j.  14 :  336, 372).  From  these  sources,  cliiefly  from 
the  first  two,  is  condensed  the  following  summary  of  directions,  repre- 
sentiug  a  general,  though  not  unanimous,  consensus  of  opinion: 

1.  Buy  both  books  and  periodicals  from  a  local  dealer  unless  there  is 
a  decided  difference  in  prices. 

2.  Don't  bo  tempted  by  a  larger  discount  to  give  orders  to  irrespon- 
sible persons. 

3.  Buy  as  much  as  xK)8sible  from  one  house,  so  as  to  make  your  orders 
of  consequence  and  thus  secure  better  terms. 

4.  Utilize  competition.  A  library  should  secure  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  discount. 

5.  Keep  informed.  Examine  secondhand  lists  and  auction  cata- 
logs and  look  out  constantly  for  bargains. 

6.  Do  not  buy  ordinary  subscription  books  or  books  on  the  instal- 
ment plan. 

7.  Don't  anticipate  revenues,  and  don't  spend  all  your  money  at 
once.  If  you  do  you  will  miss  many  a  bargain  and  have  to  go  without 
books  that  are  needed  more  than  those  you  have  bought. 

8.  Buy  good  but  not  expensive  editions.  Avoid  flimsy  paper  and 
fine  or  blurred  print. 

Most  large  libraries  buy  chiefly  through  agents.^    This  practice  is 
almost  universal  for  foreign  books. 
Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  says: 

The  employment  of  agents  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  not  always  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  procedure,  excepting  in  the  case  of  purchases  at  auctions,  or  in 
foreign  countries  where  the  transactions  are  large  and  extend  over  several  countries. 

The  division  on  the  minor  question  whether  it  is  better  to  buy  books 
in  cloth  or  paper  covers  is  probably  fairly  represented  by  returns  from 
37  libraries,  27  of  which  prefer  cloth  and  10  paper  or  sheets.  The  points 
in  favor  of  cloth  are  that  the  books  are  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
that  a  cloth  binding  marks  the  volume  as  a  new  book.  The  last  argu- 
ment, of  course,  has  no  weight  with  libraries  that  cover  their  books; 
but  in  others  it  is  well  worth  consideration.    Mr.  Greenwood^  says: 

There  is  absolutely  no  economy  in  buying  2s.  novels  in  sheets  for  Is.  4d.  and  having 
them  bound  in  leather  for,  say,  Is.  4d.  extra,  making  the  first  cost  of  the  books  28. 8d. 
It  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end  and  more  judicious  to  take  the  wear  out  of  the  originaf 
binding  even  though  it  bo  only  paper  boards,  as  there  is  always  a  risk  of  books  being 
in  demand,  and  the  cost  of  binding  them  is  thrown  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
proportionate charge  for  binding  thrown  on  the  early  years  of  the  library. 

I  would  emphasize  the  "Don't"  regarding  the  purchase  of  subscrip- 
tion books  from  agents,  especially  in  parts.  Exception,  of  course,  may 
be  made  in  favor  of  works  like  the  Century  and  Murray's  dictionaries. 
There  are  few  subscription  books  that  can  not  be  obtained  through 


'Out  of  37  librarians  reporting,  24,  including  all  the  larger  institutions,  favor 
employing  agents. 

^Thomas  Greenwood,  Public  libraries,  p.  379. 
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regular  trade  channels,  and  very  few  indeed  tbat  can  not  be  bought  far 
below  the  subscription  price  by  waiting  a  little  while. 

Bargains  maybe  obtained  from  secondhand  dealers;  but  as  a  rule 
they  know  the  value  of  books  and  put  prices  but  little  below  a  good 
library  discount.  The  best  field  for  bargains  is  the  auction  room,  where 
the  secondhand  dealers  replenish  their  stocks.  A  good  rule  is  not  to 
buy  any  old  books  (unless  immediately  needed)  except  at  a  bargain. 
Remember  always  that  any  one  of  100  or  1,000  or  perhaps  10,000  books 
is  needed  by  you  as  much  as  any  other.  Buy  the  one  or  the  ten,  that 
you  can  obtain  at  one-half  to  one- tenth  price. 

Yet  here  a  word  of  caution  should  be  given  to  the  zealous  and  con- 
scientious librarian*  In  his  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  his  book  fund 
he  may  save  $10  in  money  at  the  expense  of  $20  worth  of  time.  Judg- 
ment must  decide  what  is  true  and  what  false  economy. 

Books  sent  to  newspapers  for  review  may  often  be  obtained  at  a  very 
liberal  discount. 

Libraries  in  the  same  city  should  avoid  duplicating  expensive  works. 

Libraries  with  small  means  should  not  spend  on  a  single  costly  work 
of  interest  to  few — and  seldom  used  by  them — a  sum  that  would  buy 
20,  or  perhaps  100,  volumes  that  would  be  in  constant  and  profitable  use 
by  many. 

All  the  judgment  and  care  that  can  be  given  to  the  finances  of  a 
library  with  a  view  to  securing  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  for  books  can 
not  prevent  the  proportionate  increase  of  other  expenditures.  Insur- 
ance, for  example,  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  a  few  years;  it  costs 
more  to  keep  a  large  building  clean  than  a  small  one;  and  with  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  library  and  its  work  there  is  necessarily  a 
constant  increase  in  the  salary  roll.  Therefore,  the  ratio  of  expenditure 
for  books  has  no  significance  unless  all  the  circumstances  are  known.^ 

Economics. — Besides  the  larger  savings  that  judgment  and  care 
may  effect  in  the  chief  items  of  expenditure,  there  are  numberless  little 
economies  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  may  reach  a  considerable 
aggregate.  There  is  no  economy  in  i^oor  tools  and  appliances.  In  busi- 
ness it  is  often  the  latest  machinery  that  makes  the  margin  of  profit; 
but  rough  notes  may  be  made  and  figuring  done  on  a  scratch  block  or 
waste  paper  as  well  as  on  fine  note  paper.  Even  such  intelligent  and 
conscientious  persons  as  librarians  are  sometimes  wasteful.  It  is  the 
executive's  duty  to  look  after  the  i)ence  as  well  as  the  pounds,  remem- 
bering that  every  dollar  saved  means  another  book.  Great  corporations 
do  not  scorn  the  income  from  office  waste  baskets.  Binding^  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  exercise  of  judgment  and  oversight  in  the  interest  of 
economy. 

'Reports  from  about  30  libraries  give  3i  to  80  per  cent  for  books.  The  last  is  from 
a  Ubrary  recently  established.  Omitting  that,  the  average  is  a  little  above  25  per 
cent. 

Tor  technical  points  see  D.  V.  U.  Johnston's  article  on  binding. 
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In  every  detail  it  depends  on  the  executive's  judgment  whetlier 
money  and  time  (which  is  money)  shall  be  wasted  on  unnecessary  things 
or  things  of  minor  importance.  The  collating  and  covering  of  all  books 
are  illustrations.  Both  are  unnecessary  and  wasteful.  The  latter  is 
especially  unwise  as  well  as  wasteful,  and  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  adhered 
to  by  but  few  libraries.  In  many  other  details  the  decision  must 
depend  on  circumstances,  of  which  the  librarian  should  be  the  best 
judge.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  librarian  should  look  sharply  about  him 
at  all  times  and  cultivate  that  sixth  sense  that  is  developed  in  the 
schoolmaster  of  seeing  anything  that  is  wrong.  In  a  large  library  ho 
can  not  give  constant  supervision  to  all  details  5  but  he  should  learn 
the  art  of  quick  and  effective  sampling. 

Ezecntive  and  staff. — There  is  no  more  important  function  of  the 
executive  than  that  involved  in  his  relation  to  his  staff.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  very  sum  and  center  of  the  executive  department,  for  all  orders  of 
the  board,  as  well  as  all  action  lying  within  the  librarian's  initiative, 
must  be  executed  through  assistants;  and  the  effective  organization 
and  oversight  of  his  staff  is,  therefore,  the  prime  duty  of  the  librarian 
as  executive  officer.  But  little  has  been  heretofore  published  on  the 
subject.  The  one  point  on  which  libra ri.ins  are  unanimous  and  on 
which  all  disinterested  trustees  must  agree  is  that  the  choice  of  assist- 
ants should  be  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  and  that 
appointments  and  i)romotions  should  be  on  the  basis  of  civil-service 
reform.     As  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Buffalo  conference  puts  it: 

EflicicDcy  iu  library  administration  can  best  bo  obtaiuetl  through  tho  application 
of  tlic  cardinal  principles  of  an  enlightened  civil  service,  viz,  the  absolnto  exclnsion 
of  all  political  and  iicrsoual  inflncnce,  apx>ointment  for  definitely  ascertained  fitness, 
promotion  for  merit,  and  retention  during  good  behayior. 

In  7  libraries  out  of  37  reporting,  the  appointment  of  assistants  is 
left  entirely  to  the  librarian ;  in  8  they  are  practically  appointed  by 
the  librarian;  in  18  the  librarian  suggests  and  the  board  appoints;  in 
2  the  board  appoints  without  consulting  the  librarian.  To  this  num- 
ber, I  presume,  may  be  added  2  that  do  not  answer  the  question,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  unwillingness  to  confess  so  humiliating  a  £a*ct«  Appoint- 
ments should  be  left,  not  absolutely,  but  practically,  to  the  librarian. 
The  absolute  power  may  be  a  burdensome  and  dangerous  responsibility 
for  a  librarian  even  when  backed  by  civil-service  rules.  For  what  I 
regard  as  the  best  plan  for  securing  efficient  assistants  I  refer  to  Miss 
Kelso's  explanation  of  her  apprentice  system. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  library,  ac  of  a  business  house,  depends  on 
the  effective  organization  of  tho  staff.  But  this,  with  the  distribution 
of  duties  and  the  mooted  questions  of  specialization  versus  all-round 
knowledge  and  training,  and  division  of  lal)or  by  kinds  of  work  versus 
division  by  departments,  and  all  other  details  come  within  the  scope  of 
Mr.  Hill's  article  (p.  747).  In  passing  I  recommend  careful  reading  of 
Miss  Edith  Clarke's  article  on  "Departmental  libraries"  (L.  j.  10: 
264),  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  form  the  next  stage  in  the 
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evolntion  of  library  organization.  Thus  far  the  process  has  been  divi- 
sion along  lines  of  work,  a  process  of  analysis  which  may  be  succeeded 
by  a  new  synthesis  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Clarke. 

I  venture  a  few  general  observations  from  my  own  exiwrience  and 
tbought. 

In  a  library,  as  in  a  school  system,  everything  depends  on  effective 
supervision.  Whatever  plan  of  organization  is  adopted,  it  should  pro- 
vide for  thorough  supervision  through  different  grades  up  to  the  execu- 
tive head.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  success  in  " running 
a  hotel,'*  which  is,  not  unadvisedly,  taken  as  the  sign  and  synonym  of 
executive  ability. 

The  librarian  should  allow  his  assistants  to  work  in  their  own  way 
unless  he  can  show  that  it  is  a  decidedly  inferior  way.  Give  general 
directions  to  a  messenger  and  see  whether  he  has  ingenuity  enough  to 
work  out  the  details;  consult  with  the  assistant  who  is  to  have  immedi- 
ate charge  of  a  piece  of  work,  or  let  him  devise  a  plan  and  submit  it 
to  you  for  approval  or  amendment.  Everyone  can  work  best  in  his  own 
way,  and  will  take  more  interest  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  he  has 
originated  or  assisted  in  preimring. 

The  librarian  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  his  assistants  down 
to  the  youngest  page.  He  should  encourage  them  in  self- improvement; 
he  should  fairly  and  favorably  represent  them  to  the  trustees,  securing, 
so  far  as  xmssible,  their  due  in  hours,  opportunities,  and  salaries.  It 
also  goes  without  sajring  that  he  should  stand  between  his  assistantn 
and  unfounded  complaints  or  unreasonable  criticism  from  tho  public. 
He  should  constantly  consult  with  heads  of  departments  and  more  or 
less  frequently  have  general  meetings  for  instruction  and  discussion. 

Librarian  as  secretary  of  the  board.'— Service  as  its  secretary 
brings  the  librarian  into  closer  relations  with  the  governing  board  and 
I  think  strengthens  his  anthority  as  executive.  Returns  from  37  libra- 
ries show  15  in  which  the  librarian  acts  as  secretary  and  22  in  which  he 
does  not;  17  think  the  librarian  should;  13  think  not;  3  are  doubtful, 
and  4  give  no  answer.  One  librarian  who  is  not  secretary  thinks  such 
an  arrangement  ^'  most  desirable,"  adding  that  the  relations  of  boards 
and  librarians  are  not  sufficiently  cordial  and  confidential. 

In  a  large  library  it  is  easy  for  the  librarian  to  allow  his  whole  time 
and  energy  to  be  absorbed  by  the  details  of  his  duties  as  executive  to 
tLo  neglect  of  the  literary  or  librarian's  side  of  his  work.  He  should 
strive  against  this.  He  should  not  wholly  sink  the  librarian  in  the 
director.  He  should  not  permit  his  executive  duties  to  deprive  him 
of  all  opportunity  to  act  as  literary  and  educational  adviser  to  the 
X^nblic.  He  should  spare  some  time  and  strength  for  reading  and 
stady  for  his  own  mental  growth.  This  caution  may  be  unnecessary. 
I  recent  years  the  great  danger  has  been  of  the  opposite  extreme. 
Br  adjustment  depends  on  circumstances  and  calls  for  the 

0  also  F.  P.  HiU's  articlo,  ii.  747. 
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exercise  of  judgment.  In  the  same  library  the  ratio  will  vary  at  differ- 
ent i^eriods.  The  business  man  who  keeps  his  books  himself  is  likely 
to  lose  thereby  three  times  the  salary  of  a  bookkeeper. 

Colonel  Higginson  says:  "The  librarian  should  not  have  too  much 
to  do.  If  he  docs  he  can  not  look  over  the  whole  ground."  Having 
so  organized  his  staff  as  to  make  his  work  chiefly  that  of  supervision 
he  will  have  time  to  attend  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  library,  includ- 
ing the  comparative  study  of  methods.  In  making  choice  of  methods 
and  machinery  he  must  keep  in  view  the  end  and  aim  of  the  library, 
which  is  always  and  everywhere  to  serve  the  public — its  public.  He 
should  seek  methods  that  have  been  tried  and  proved  efficient  under 
similar  circumstances,  remembering  that  "an  ounce  of  Vineland  is  bet- 
ter than  a  pound  of  cosmography.''  He  should  never  lose  sight  of 
fundamental  principles,  which  as  President  W.  I.  Fletcher  said  in  his 
address  at  Lakewood  (L.j,  14: 155),  will  be  found  "very  largely  along 
the  lines  of  simplicity  and  tried  effectiveness  rather  than  along  those 
of  elaborateness  and  theoretically  exact  arrangement  of  details."  He 
should  be  on  his  guard  "against  the  twin  irrationalities  of  an  undue 
reverence  for  the  ancient  and  an  overweening  ardor  for  novelties."' 

Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  says: 

Tbo  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  both  lending  and  reference  libraries  are  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  service  and  record.  To  effect  tbia  everytbing  •  •  *  should  bo  as 
eimple  as  possible. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  tbat  a  method  or  system  which  is  adapted  to  one 
library  is  best  for  all.  There  are  no  qualities  which  will  supplement  even  a  little 
technical  knowledge  so  efficiently  as  good  judgment  and  practical  common  sense.' 

These  last  six  words  form  an  excellent  summary  of  what  is  required 
in  the  executive  department.  The  scope  and  meaning  of  **  common 
sense ^  as  applied  to  library  management  is  fully  and  admirably  shown 
in  the  address  of  President  G.  A.  Cutter  at  the  St.  Louis  conference. 
I  began  marking  passages  for  quotation,  but  found  the  markings  so 
numerous  that  I  must  content  myself  with  an  urgent  recommendation 
of  the  address  as  a  summary  of  sound  doctrine.  Like  a  certain  cook- 
book that  a  housekeeper  of  forty  years'  experience  pronounces  the  best 
she  has  ever  seen,  it  ileals  not  with  particular  recipes  but  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  must  underlie  all  library  management.  It  is 
not  novices  alone  that  may  profit  by  occasionally  rereading  it. 

This  paper  has  had  the  public  library  in  view;  but  general  princi- 
ples are  the  same,  and  modifications  will  be  obvious.  The  funds  of 
the  library  may  be  so  inadequate  that  a  competent  librarian  can  not 
be  employed.  The  library  must  then  depend  on  the  volunteer  work  of 
trustees,  one  of  whom,  or  a  committee  of  whom,  becomes  the  real 
executive.  But  to  realize  its  highest  possibilities  a  library  should 
have  a  competent  librarian  as  its  executive  head,  and  with  the  largest 
powers  and  responsibilities,  able  to  say  in  his  province,  "Aut  Caesar 
aut  nullus." 


» W:  F:  Poole,  in  United  States  Kepart,  1876. 
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It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  executive  to  make  his  library  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  to  Mr.  Ford's  test  of  the  perfect  library 

{LJ,  18: 179),  where  "a  verbal  'I  want /  is  followed  by  an  instant 

delivery  of  the  book'';  and,  as  the  writer  said  in  a  former  paper,* 
"Success  will  depend  less  on  choice  of  methods  than  on  vigor  and 
thoroughness  of  execution. 

*  For  forms  of  govemmeut  lot  fools  contest ; 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best.'" 
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Accession  Department. 

By  Gardner  Maynarp  Joxes, 
Librarian,  Salem  Public  Library,  Salem,  Mass. 

[The  writer  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  authority  for  each  statement. 
The  annexed  bibliography  gives  fuller  information.*] 

Scope. — ^The  accession  department  includes  selection,  buyinp^,  and 
accessioning  of  books — that  is,  the  business  side  of  tlie  formation  of  the 
library. 

"Who  shall  select  books? — Final  authority  should  rest  with  the 
full  board  of  trustees,  which  generally  acts  through  a  book  committee. 
This  sbould  be  composed  of  the  members  most  familiar  with  literature 
but  of  catholic  tastes,  so  as  not  to  run  to  hobbies.    But  as  the  average 

^KepoTt  on  aids  and  guides  at  Milwaukee  conference,  1886,  L.j.  11 :  309-30. 
*Qli0  4^  the  fullest  discufliifilis  at  Chicago  was  on  this  paper,  and  the  proceedings 
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committee  can  not  give  the  proper  time  and  thought  to  this  work,  the 
choice  should  be  left  practically  to  the  librarian,  who  best  knows  tbe 
demands  and  needs  of  readers.  The  committee  should  work  in  har- 
mony with  him,  check  any  tendency  to  whims,  determine  the  general 
policy  5  and  all  purchases,  unusual  either  in  character  or  cost,  should  be 
referred  to  them.  If  promptness  in  adding  new  books  is  desired,  tbe 
librarian  should  have  authority  to  buy,  within  certain  limits,  between 
board  meetings. 

In  large  libraries  the  best  selection  is  secured  by  cooperation  of  per- 
sons in  charge  of  special  departments  j  in  college  libraries,  by  professors. 
Lists  of  books  may  often  be  submitted  to  specialists  for  criticism  and 
suggestion. 

Readers  sbould  be  requested  to  suggest  books,  either  in  a  book  or  on 
slips  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  such  books  should  be  bought  so  far 
as  i)racticable.  If  one  reader  cares  enough  for  a  book  to  ask  for  it, 
otbersmay  read  it.  By  tbis  method,  the  library  is  kept  well  in  touch 
with  readers. 

Selection  of  books. — The  Library  of  Congress,  the  British  MuseuDi, 
and  the  other  great  national  libraries  collect,  rather  than  select,  books. 
They  aim  to  be  complete  in  all  departments.  Special  libraries,  such  as 
that  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraFs  OflSce  at  Washington,  endeavor  to  obtain 
every  publication  in  their  special  line. 

Nearly  all  libraries,  however,  are  limited  in  various  ways,  and  are 
obliged  to  select  carefully  from  the  vast  field  o£  literature. 

The  character  of  the  library  largely  determines  the  character  of  pur- 
chases. A  college  library  buys  a  different  class  of  books  from  a  free 
public  library,  and  an  agricultural  library  differs  in  its  needs  from  a 
theological  seminary.  College  libraries  and  libraries  of  historical  and 
scientific  societies  may  bo  considered  as  special  libraries  (often,  how- 
ever, having  several  specialties),  and  they  must  buy  with  this  in  view. 

Wlrat  follows  applies  particularly  to  general  libraries,  both  public 
and  subscription,  though  much  will  also  be  useful  to  special  libraries. 
Fiction  buying  is  not  consideretl,  as  this  belongs  to  another  i)aper. 

The  principal  factors  in  selecting  books  are  the  character  of  readers, 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  the  amount  of  available 
funds.    The  smaller  the  funds  the  more  difficult  is  the  selection. 

The  kind  of  readers  should  first  bo  considered.  A  manufacturing 
town  needs  books  on  its  special  industries;  a  seaport,  those  on  the 
ocean,  ships,  fisheries;  a  commercial  city,  those  on  commerce,  banking, 
finance,  political  economy;  a  farming  village,  those  on  agriculture  and 
domestic  animals.  A  literary  community  requires  a  larger  x>roportion 
of  books  on  literary,  historical,  and  art  subjects.  If  the  place  contains 
readers  of  foreign  languages,  l>ooks  should  be  bought  for  them,  remem- 
bering, however,  that  in  our  country  all  should  learn  English.  Pop- 
ular amusements  should  be  catered  to  by  buying  books  on  hnntingf 
fishing,  the  theater,  baseball,  card  games,  etc.    It  is  also  necessary  U> 
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sapplement  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  not  forgetting  public  museums,  picture  gal- 
leries, etc.  If  there  are  literary  or  scientific  clubs,  books  should  be 
bought  to  meet  their  needs.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
good  books  by  buying  interesting,  well  written,  and  accurate  books  of 
history,  science,  and  literature,  as  well  as  good  fiction.  Local  interest 
should  be  fostered  by  buying  freely  books  on  local  history  and  science, 
and  those  by  local  authors.  In  short,  the  library  should  be  the  intel- 
lectual center  of  the  place,  ever  striving  to  keep  in  advance  of  its  read- 
ers, and,  so  far  as  it  properly  can,  buying  what  the  people  demand. 
Tliis  principle  leads  to  avoiding  works  not  wanted,  such  as  those  in 
unused  foreign  languages.  The  librarian  should  keep  track  of  coming 
events,  and  see  that  the  library  is  provided  with  the  books  for  which 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  future  demand.  He  should  avoid  personal  hobbies 
and  be  impartial  on  all  controversial  questions. 

Manifestly  the  proportion  of  subjects  must  vary  greatly  in  different 
libraries.  The  following  is  the  scale  adopted  for  the  A.  L.  A.  model 
library  of  5,000  volumes  at  Chicago,  according  to  the  Dewey  classifica- 
tion: 

(Jcneral  worts ^ 100 

Philosophy ICO 

Religion 300 

Sociology , 300 

Philology 50 

Science 400 

Useful  arts 300 

Fine  arts 200 

Literature 600 

Biography 500 

History 650 

Travels 500 

Fiction 1,000 

Total 5,000 

In  libraries  of  10,000,  20,00<>,  or  50,000  volumes,  respectively,  the 
proportions  would  differ. 

If  means  are  small,  exx)en8ivo  works  should  not  be  boiight  when 
there  are  good  cheaper  ones  covering  the  same  field.  A  library  with 
an  income  of  only  $100  a  year  for  books  can  not  afford  to  spend  $75 
upon  the  Century  Dictionary;  neither  would  it  buy  Nicolay  and  Hay's 
Life  of  Lincoln.  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  demands 
that  the  money  be  spent  for  an  assortment  of  books  of  more  moderate 
cost  and  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  This  rule  holds  good  for  all 
libraries,  for  none  are  so  situated  that  they  can  buy  everything.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  taxpayers'  money  should  be  expended  on  such  little- 
usetl  luxuries  as  first  editions  of  Shakspero  or  of  the  Columbus  letter. 

Popular  circulating  libraries  should  prefer  good  editions  in  one  vol- 
ume to  those  in  two  or  more  volumes.  Many  readers  never  get  beyond 
the  first  volume.  ^  ^ 
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It  is  economy  to  buy  good  editions,  not  necessarily  the  most  expen- 
sive, but  those  well  edited,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  in  good-sized 
type,  are  as  desirable  for  public  as  for  private  libraries.  The  form  of 
the  book  is  an  education  in  itself,  and  experience  shows  that  good 
books,  well  bound,  are  better  cared  for  than  poor  ones,  even  by  tLe 
uneducated  reader. 

Keference  books  and  those  on  science  and  useful  arts  should  always 
be  in  the  latest  editions.  Earlier  editions  have  their  historical  value, 
but  should  bo  left  to  the  special  libraries.  Books  on  zoology,  geology, 
and  botany  should  be  by  American  in  preference  to  foreign  authors, 
unless  the  subject  is  treated  from  a  general  standpoint  or  the  author  is 
a  leader  in  thought. 

It  is  often  a  question  how  far  the  moderate-sized  public  library  should 
buy  special  books.  In  general  it  may  be  said, ''  Do  not  buy  the  tools  for 
trades."  Draw  the  line  between  the  science  of  law  and  law  as  a  trade. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  professions  are  more  independ- 
ent of  the  public  library  than  the  trades.  Buy  books  for  the  mechanic 
rather  than  for  the  capitalist.  The  following  specialties  should  gen- 
erally be  avoided:  School  text-books,  sectarian  books,  partisan  politi- 
cal books,  works  in  foreign  and  classical  languages  (this  depends  on 
local  conditions,  however),  early  English  literature  of  only  limited  inter- 
est, technical  treatises  on  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  genealogies 
(except  of  local  families),  and  antiquated  books,  such  as  old  histories, 
chemistries,  etc. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson's  ''Plan  for  the  selection  of  books,"  a  report 
prepared  for  the  trustees  of  the  Cambridge  public  library,  is  a  careful 
study  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  a  library  in  choosing  books* 
In  connection  with  this  should  be  read  Mr.  Griswold's  criticism  and 
Colonel  Higginson's  reply.     (L.j.  15: 110-111.) 

Miss  Coe's  paper,  "Should  American  literature  be  specially  favored 
in  our  libraries?"  {L.  j.  15: 101-104)  is  a  strong  plea  for  a  full  represen- 
tiition  of  American  books. 

After  the  general  policy  of  the  library  has  been  determined,  what  is 
the  best  method  of  compiling  the  purchase  lists! 

Catalogs  of  other  libraries  of  the  same  general  character  and  of  good 
standing  are  among  the  best  guides,  remembering,  however,  that  every 
library  accumulates  more  or  less  undesirable  books  through  errors  in 
purchases  or  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  gifts.  Also,  that  all  catalogs 
soon  become  antiquated,  as  good  books  are  continually  being  replaced 
by  later  and  better  ones. 

Several  lists  of  best  books  have  been  published,  the  most  i)rominent 
of  which  is  Sonnenschein's,  though  the  extent  of  this  list  (50,000  vol- 
umes) makes  it  hardly  a  '* select"  list,  and  it  is  deficient  in  American 
books  and  editions.  The  "Catalog  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition"  will  form  a  good  basis  for  bujing,  as  it 
is  endorsed  by  leading  American  librarians.     Special  bibliographies  are 
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always  useful,  particularly  sucli  as  are  annotated.  For  such  bibliogra- 
phies consult  the  List  of  Bibliographical  Works  in  the  Beading  Eoom 
of  the  British  Museum,  Handbook  for  Readers  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  Indexes  to  Recent  Reference  Lists  issued  by  the  Harvard 
College  Library;  also,  Growoll's  Bookseller's  Library. 

These  catalogs  and  bibliographies  are  only  available  in  buying  the 
books  of  the  past.  For  current  literature  other  sources  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  Publisher's  Weekly  (N.  Y.)  contains  the  fullest  lists  of 
books  published  in  the  United  States  or  imported  in  editions,  and  the 
notes  are  often  useful,  though  not  critical.  Lists  of  English  books  may 
be  found  in  the  Bookseller  (London). 

In  many  Sonday-school  libraries  all  books  are  carefully  read  by  the 
committee  before  buying,  but  for  public  libraries  this  is  impracticable. 
Reviews  in  the  leading  periodicals,  such  as  the  Nation,  Critic,  Literary 
World,  and  Bookbuyer,  supplemented  for  English  books  by  the  Athe- 
naeum, Academy,  and  Saturday  Review,  are  useful  in  making  selec- 
tions. Special  publications  are  best  for  many  classes  of  books,  such 
as  Science  and  Nature  for  scientific  publications;  engineering  periodi- 
cals for  books  on  mechanical  subjects;  the  Electrical  Review  and 
Electrical  World  for  books  on  electricity,  etc.  But  various  reasons 
prevent  placing  full  confidence  in  reviews.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  George  lies  in  his  paper,  *<The  e.valuation  of  literature"  (L.j. 
1 7 :  c  18),  and  he  proposes  a  system  of  cooperative  reviewing,  in  which 
the  reviews  sball  be  impartial  and  written  with  due  regard  to  public 
library  needs. 

The  diflSculty  of  selecting  fiction,  mainly  because  novels  are  so  often 
judged  from  the  literary  rather  than  the  moral  standpoint,  has  lead  to 
several  suggestions  for  publishing  annotated  lists  of  new  books  speci- 
ally for  library  use.  Such  lists  were  given  in  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Library  Journal,  but  were  discontinued.  The  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  has  recently  considered  the  subject,  but  has  been  obliged  to  defer 
the  plan  for  the  present. 

Buying  duplicates. — A  question  asked  by  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
is,  How  much  do  you  duplicate  popular  books?  The  answer  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  tabulated,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  American  practice.  Reference  libraries  seldom  duplicate 
unless  divided  into  separate  departments,  in  which  case  extra  copies 
of  certain  books  may  be  necessary.  College  libraries  often  require 
several  copies  of  books  used  by  classes.  The  subscription  libraries, 
such  as  the  New  York  Mercantile,  buy  freely  of  new  books  in  demand 
(L.  j.  14:  371).  The  best  managed  public  libraries,  if  funds  allow,  buy 
many  extra  copies  of  the  best  books,  but  avoid  much  duplicating  of 
ephemeral  books.  Demand  for  the  latter  soon  dies  out  and  leaves  the 
extra  coi»ies  unused. 

It  is  better  to  buy  10  extra  coi)ies  of  a  wholesome  book  wanted  by 
the  public  than  one  copy  of  10  other  books  which  will  not  be  read. 
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Specialization. — Lack  of  funds  and  the  principle  of  adaptation  to 
constituency  lias  led  librarians  to  consider  specializing.  While  it  is 
a  great  waste  to  duplicate  cxi)ensive  works  or  long  sets  in  different 
libraries  in  the  same  city,  it  is  yet  a  great  convenience  to  students  to 
find  all  the  resources  of  a  city  on  a  given  subject  in  one  library.  An 
arrangement  between  different  libraries  by  which  each  shall  nmrk  out 
its  special  field  is  very  desirable.  Every  place  should  have  one  com- 
plete local  collection.  This  should  be  in  the  public  library,  unless  there 
is  a  historical  society  which  covers  the  same  field.  This  si)ecialization 
should  not  prevent  each  library  having  as  many  of  the  more  popular 
books  as  it  needs,  as  they  must  be  brought  close  to  the  readers  who 
will  not  go  elsewhere  for  them.  A  list  of  the  special  collections  in 
American  libraries,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Bolton,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Harvard  University  library  (Bib.  contrib.  No.  45). 

Out  of  181  answers  to  the  A.  L.  A.  committee's  question,  54  libraries 
reported  no  special  collections ;  49,  local  collections ;  7,  general  American 
history,  while  the  others  each  rei)orted  one  or  more  special  collections. 

Bujring. — Buying  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  preferably  the 
librarian.  Methods  depend  on  the  character  of  the  books,  whether  new 
and  standard  works  regularly  in  the  market  or  those  that  are  old  and 
scarce. 

Now  books  should  generally  be  bought  of  one  house,  unless  the  library 
is  a  large  buyer,  when  it  may  be  better  to  divide  the  trade  between  sev- 
eral dealers,  if  they  carry  different  lines  in  stock.  If  one  bookseller 
has  all  the  trade  he  will  take  special  interest  in  seeing  that  the  library 
gets  what  it  wants,  though  the  knowledge  that  the  trade  is  divided 
sometimes  acts  as  a  spur  to  promptness  in  filling  orders. 

A  large  part  of  the  new  English  books  are  at  once  reprinted  in  the 
United  States,  or  else  are  imported  in  editions  by  branch  houses  or 
agents.  These  can  be  bought  on  the  same  terms  as  American  books. 
Other  English  books  are  generally  imi>orted  by  libraries  on  duty-free 
certificates  at  a  Siiving  of  about  25  i)er  cent.  Instead  of  employing 
foreign  agents,  it  is  now  generally  considered  better  to  order  through 
the  regular  American  agent,  or  else  through  a  firm  that  makes  a  si>e- 
cialtj'  of  importing.  The  cost,  after  adding  consul's  fees,  insurance^  etc., 
is  about  the  same,  while  the  librarian  is  saved  annoyance  of  custom- 
hout^e  entries,  and  it  is  in  every  way  easier  to  deal  with  an  American 
agent. 

Booksellers  are  generally  glad  to  send  new  books  on  approval,  bat 
as  freight  both  ways  must  be  paid  by  the  customer  this  is  expensive  to 
libraries  at  a  distance.  Because  of  the  exx>ense  of  carriage,  also,  small 
country  libraries  are  obliged  to  buy  loss  frequently.  If  practicable,  Ibe 
book  committee  should  meet  at  least  twice  a  montluiuiless  thelibraraa 
has  authority  to  buy  between  meetings. 

New  books  should  be  bought  as  soon  as  pub 

1.  To  keep  the  library  up  to  date  and  satisf 
'^'^  readers;  and 
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2.  Becansc  many  books  are  soon  out  of  the  market  and  can  only  bo 
procured  at  extra  price,  or  with  extra  delay,  specially  if  published 
abroad. 

English  books  can  often  bo  had  cheax)cr  a  few  months  after  publica- 
tion, cither  as  ^'remainders"  or  from  the  great  circulating  libraries. 
The  saving  on  the  latter,  however,  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
they  soon  need  rebinding.  Many  expensive  English  books  are  soon 
republished  in  cheaper  editions.  Only  experience  will  guide  when  to 
buy  at  once  and  when  to  wait  for  cheaper  editions  or  secondhand  copies. 

It  is  seldom  wise  to  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  publishers,  even  if 
they  make  slightly  better  terms,  as  extra  express  on  small  parcels  soon 
eats  up  extra  discounts.  Only  part  of  the  books  bought  being  published 
by  the  larger  houses,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  buy  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  retail  bookseli^,  and  it  is  not  well  to  deprive  him  of  the 
advantage  of  buying  in  large  quantities  and  compel  him  to  supply  only 
books  on  which  there  is  small  profit.  He  will  be  almost  sure  to  recoup 
himself  in  some  way.  The  same  principle  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  exceptionally  large  discounts  offered  by  some  dealers.  Those  can 
only  apply  to  what  the  trade  calls  *<  regular  books,"  and  if  extra  dis- 
eounts  are  made  on  these,  extra  prices  are  generally  charged  for  the 
"  special  books."  In  buying  books,  as  well  as  other  merchandise,  it  is 
best  to  select  such  firms  as  have  a  reputation  for  honest  dealing  and 
pay  them  a  price  that  will  give  a  living  profit. 

Of  course  a  library  distant  from  book  centos  must  expect  to  pay  local 
dealers  somewhat  higher  prices,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  local  book- 
seller— under  this  term  is  not  included  those  dealers  who  usurp  the 
name  of  bookseller  while  their  stock  is  mainly  stationery,  wall  pajKjr, 
and  fancj  goods — should  be  encouraged,  as  the  bookstore  and  the 
library  help  each  other.  A  well-stocked  bookstore,  kept  by  an  intel- 
ligent bookseller,  is  an  intellectual  gain  to  any  community,  and  in  a 
different  way  it  does  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  public  library.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  has  driven  out 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  dealers. 

Certain  booka,  including  most  so-called  "  subscription  books,"  are 
seldom  found  in  bookstores  till  some  time  after  publication.  While 
most  "subscription  books"  arc  unworthy  a  place  in  the  library,  yet 
many  desirable  and  indispensable  works  have  been  so  published.  Some 
librarians  refuse  to  buy  of  traveling  agents,  but  if  a  book  is  wanted 
ixDraediately  it  is  often  best  to  get  it  through  the  channel  chosen  by  its 
publisher.  Publishers  seem  to  have  learned  that  it  is  for  their  advan- 
tage to  employ  a  better  class  of  canvassers,  for  the  blusterer,  determined 
to  force  his  book  on  the  buyer  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  is  mostly  one 
of  the  past,  or  at  least  seldom  enters  the  library. 

Many  of  the  smaller  libraries  buy  only  new  books,  but  the  larger 
libraries,  and  those  buying  in  special  lines,  need  many  books  that  are 
out  of  print,  even  if  not  scarce.    These  generally  can  not  be  bought  as 
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wanted,  but  must  be  patiently  sought.  The  principal  sources  are 
secondhand  bookstores  and  auction  rooms,  personal  search  in  second- 
hand stores  being  most  effective.  Th«  books  can  then  be  examined, 
and  the  secondhand  bookseller  is  generally  as  ready  as  the  dealer  in 
new  books  to  send  his  goods  on  approval.  Make  the  bookseller  your 
confidant  if  wanting  out-of-the-way  books,  specially  if  on  a  given  subject. 
You  may  in  some  cases  have  to  pay  more,  but  you  will  secure  books 
otherwise  overlooked.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Growoll's  Book- 
seller's Library  is  as  true  for  book  buyers  as  for  booksellers: 

Theu  there  is  the  weH-read  customer  [or  booksener],  who  on  occoaions  may  be 
induced  to  give  a  bint  or  information  concerning  old  or  new  books  not  easily  got  in 
any  other  way.  »  •  »  Take  sncb  men  into  your  confidence;  their  assistance  will 
often  save  you  hours  of  study. 

Many  secondhand  dealers  issue  partial  catalogs.  These  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  books  that  are  on  the  "short''  list  or  that  may 
be  wanted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  warn  buyers  to  see  that  the 
books  arc  perfect  and  of  the  best  edition.  Titles  are  often  twisted  in 
order  to  present  them  in  the  most  attractive  way.  A  leading  New 
York  secondhand  bookseller  used  to  say  that  the  secret  of  cataloging 
is  to  enter  the  same  book  in  half  a  dozen  different  places  in  the  same 
catalog  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  shall  never  discover  it. 

The  same  caution  holds  in  auction  buying,  and  in  no  case  should 
books  bo  bought  at  auction  except  after  i)ersonal  inspection  before 
sale.  If  the  librarian  can  not  bo  present,  a  secondhand  bookseller  will 
act  as  agent  for  a  moderate  commission.  Whether  buying  in  person  or 
through  an  agent,  a  limit  should  be  fixed  for  each  item  before  the  sale- 
Otherwise  one  may  be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  when  the  bid- 
ding is  lively.  If  an  honest,  well-informed  agent  is  employed  much 
may  be  left  to  his  discretion. 

Scarce  books  may  often  bo  secured  by  advertising  in  book  trade  and 
literary  periodicals.  Some  libraries  publish  lists  of  wants  with  their 
annual  reports,  specially  of  volumes  needed  to  complete  sets  of  periodi- 
cals and  transactions  of  societies.  This  often  secures  a  gift  of  the 
missing  parts.  If  making  special  collections,  acquaintance  with  other 
collectors  in  the  same  line  may  often  lead  to  advantageous  exchanges 
of  duplicates. 

Every  librarian  is  recommended  to  study  carefully  Growoll's  Book- 
seller's Library.  Familiarity  with  its  contents  will  enable  the  librarian 
to  meet  the  bookseller  on  more  equal  terms  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
It  would  also  be  well  for  librarians  to  have  some  practical  experience 
in  retail  bookstores  and  for  booksellers  to  be  informed  as  to  library 
methods  and  systematic  bibliography. 

The  following  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  inquiries  made  by  the 
library  strhool  for  the  A.  L.  A.  comparative  exhibit.  Of  155  libraries 
answering  the  question,  *'  What  per  cent  do  you  buy  at  auction!"  106 
reply  "none,"  27  '*  few,"  15  buy  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  and  7  from  6  to  30  i)er 
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cent.  The  question,  "What  per  cent  from  secondhand  catalogs?"  was 
answered  by  149;  57  say  *^  none,"  37  "few,"  40  not  over  10  per  cent,  and 
14  from  10  to  50  per  cent;  1  says  "large."  As  might  be  expected,  the 
smaller  public  libraries  buy  few  or  no  books  by  either  of  these  methods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  and  more  specialized  libraries  must  secure 
much  of  their  accessions  either  through  auction  or  secondhand  catalogs. 

Order  system. — When  purchases  are  small  no  special  order  system 
is  required,  except  to  keep  a  copy  of  orders  sent  and  check  off  items 
when  received  so  as  to  make  sure  that  all  orders  are  filled  and  none 
duplicated.  The  larger  libraries,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  well-planned  system  of  keeping  track  of  orders.  That  of  the 
Harvard  University  library  may  serve  as  a  sample  and  is  here 
described. 

The  basis  of  this  system  is  the  order  slip,  which  starts  with  the  pro- 
fessor or  other  person  recommending,  and  whose  final  destination  is 
the  oflBcial  card  catalog: 


Book  number . 

Ordered 

Received 

Fund 


Harvard  College 

LIBRARY      O  r1)  E  R 
SLIP. 

*.  *  Do  not  write  in 
the  corner  above. 

Remarks  may  be 
made  on  the  back  of 
this  card. 


Author  or  editor, 
'ntle 


Edition Place Publisher  ... 

Date Vols Size Price- 


Sign  your  name flf  there  is  urgent  need,*] 

L       write  haste  here.      J 

and  the  date 


The  following  is  the  history  of  such  a  slip:  When  received  it  is 
dated  and  an  assistant  verifies  and  completes  details  of  title,  edition, 
publisher,  etc.,  and  sees  if  the  book  is  already  in  the  library  or  ordered. 
This  assistant  checks  the  slip,  which  then  goes  to  flie  librarian  for 
approval.  If  approved  it  is  stamped;  if  not,  the  person  recommending 
is  notified,  if  he  is  a  person  entitled  (except  by  courtesy)  to  hand  in 
titles  for  buying.  The  slip  then  passes  to  an  assistant  who  orders  the 
book  on  a  regular  form  containing  printed  instructions  to  the  agent. 
The  library  has  agents  in  London,  Paris,  Leipzig,  Florence,  Copenha- 
gen, Madrid,  and  several  in  this  country.  The  slip  is  then  stamped 
with  date  and  name  of  agent,  and  the  number  of  the  order  is  written 
on  it.  A  press  copy  of  the  order  is  then  taken,  after  which  it  is  sigued 
by  the  librarian.  A  memorandum  of  estimated  cost  is  then  entered 
under  the  allotment  from  the  book  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 
As  experience  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  orders  can  not  be 
immediately  filled,  it  is  generally  safe  to  exceed  by  25  per  cent  the 
appropriation  for  any  given  year.    The  order  slip  is  then  filed. 

When  a  shipment  is  unpacked  the  books  are  laid  on  a  counter  in 
order  of  invoice,  which  is  checked.  Order  slips  are  then  picked  out 
by  invoice,  invoices  being  arranged  by  the  agent  according  to  order 
ED  93 52 
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nnmbcTfi.  Da(e  of  reception  is  etampeil  on  slip,  also  in  copy  book 
against  tlie  order.  The  slip  is  placed  in  the  book  and  the  librarian 
looks  over  the  books  and  assigns  each  to  its  book  fnnd,  which  is  written 
on  the  invoice  against  each  item.  The  books  are  then  collated  and  the 
person  recommending  notified.  If  he  wishes  the  book  at  once,  a  pink 
shp  of  paper  is  placed  in  the  book  and  it  is  pnshed  through  in  a  hnrry, 
otherwise  it  takes  the  nsnal  course.  Name  of  library  and  date  of  recep- 
tion are  stamped  on  back  of  title-page  and  ftind  written  below,  book- 
plate, date  slip  for  charging,  and  back  label  are  pasted,  and  the  book 
is  entered  on  shelf  list'  and  then  goes  to  cataloger.  The  order  slip  is 
left  in  the  book  and  as  cards  are  written,  it  is  corrected  and  fund  and 
shelf  mark  are  filled  in.  After  cards  are  revised  the  order  slip  is  filed 
in  the  official  catalog. 

To  keep  track  of  books  in  the  hands  of  the  catalogers  and  in-event 
ordering  books  already  received,  a  temi>orary  slip  for  each  book  received 
is  written  (much  abbreviated)  and  kept  in  a  box  till  books  have  gone  to 
shelf  and  cards  into  catalogs.  Each  slip  has  a  number  stami)ed  at  the 
top  and  a  smaller  slip  with  the  same  number  on  it  is  placed  in  the  book 
with  the  author's  last  name  or  first  word  of  title  written  on  it.  When 
book  goes  to  shelf  this  slip  is  taken  out.  When  a  number  of  such  slips 
have  accumulated  they  are  used  to  pick  out  the  corresponding  slips 
from  the  box.  An  inspection  of  the  number  shows  how  many  books 
have  been  received  for  cataloging  in  any  given  time. 

During  the  checking  of  the  invoice,  reports  on  books  not  sent  are 
indorsed  on  the  order  slip,  also  particulars  as  to  partially  filled  orders, 
after  which  the  slip  is  returned  to  the  order  drawer.  A  ** continuation 
catalog,''  partly  on  cards  and  partly  in  a  book,  is  used  for  keeping  track 
of  serials. 

In  a  sn)all  library  all  the  processes  of  the  above  order  system  are  not 
necessary,  but  it  forms  a  good  outline  for  adoption  whenever  the  num- 
ber of  orders  is  larger. 

Disposal  of  duplicates. — Nearly  every  library  accumulates  dnpli- 
cates,  mostly  through  gifts.  While  many  of  these  have  little  apparent 
value,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  every  book  has  its  proper  place 
awaiting  it  An  old  edition  of  a  schoolbook  is  useless  in  the  circulat- 
ing department  of  a  public  library,  but  may  be  indispensable  to  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  or  the  Essex  Institute.  The  odd  report 
of  a  society  may  be  just  what  is  needed  by  another  library  to  complete 
its  file. 

The  qu(*stion  is  how  to  bring  a  return  to  the  library  by  placing  the&t 
duplicates  where  they  will  do  most  good.    Some  libraries  use  the  anc- 


'Tho  Harvard  College  library  is  almost  alone  iu  keeping  no  regular  acceasion  book, 
though  it  does  keep  a  book  recording  daily  the  volamos  and  pamiiblets  received  from 
each  source.  It  enters  on  the  shelf  list  instead  of  the  accession  book  many  of  the 
particulars  of  irnxnint,  source,  etc.  This  routine  eonld  readily  bo  adapted  to  tb# 
nsaal  accession  book.  (See  later  under  Accesaiou  book  tho  ruaaons  ogaioat  omittiuf 
its  use.) 
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tion  room,  bat  the  attendant  expense  renders  this  undesirable  unless 
for  books  of  considerable  value.  The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to 
selling  through  a  bookseller  on  commission. 

A  central  clearing  house  for  duplicates  has  been  suggested,  but  here 
also  the  exx)euse  of  handling  must  be  considered.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  would  be  sufficient  business  to  reduce  the  pro  rata  cost  to  con- 
tributing libraries  to  a  moderate  figure,  and  the  State  or  Kational 
Government  has  hardly  reached  the  point  of  undertaking  this  work  at 
the  ex][)ense  of  taxpayers.^  Dr.  Ames's  exchange  of  public  documents 
might  be  cited  against  this  view,  but  in  this  case  the  work  is  confined 
to  the  publications  of  the  IN^atioual  Government  which  are  published  for 
firee  distribution. 

For  these  reasons,  libraries  will  generally  have  to  depend,  in  the  near 
future  as  in  the  past,  on  private  arrangements,  either  for  cash  sales  or 
for  exchanges  with  other  libraries  or  collectors. 

A  few  years  since,  the  Columbia  College  library  inaugurated  a  system 
of  briefly  cataloging  duplicates  on  slips  which  were  arranged  by  sub- 
jects. If  another  library  desired  books  on  a  given  subject,  the  slips  for 
this  subject  were  mailed.  The  order  could  be  given  by  simply  sepa- 
rating the  slips  of  books  desired.  The  list  of  special  collections  in 
American  libraries  will  be  useful  in  finding  possible  customers  for 
many  odd  books. 

Gifts. — Diligent  advertising  and  begging  will  generally  secure  many 
gifts,  ranging  from  whole  libraries  to  the  refuse  of  the  garret.  Even 
tbe  latter  may  contain  long-desired  books  or  missing  periodicals.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  gifts  be  added  to  the  library,  and  they  should  be 
received  with  the  understanding  that  they  maybe  sold  or  exchanged  if 
duplicates  or  unsuitable.  It  costs  money  to  catalog  and  store  books, 
and  those  outside  the  library's  field  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  Indi- 
viduals interested  in  particular  subjects  may  often  be  induced  to  con- 
tribute either  books  or  money  to  build  up  some  si>ecial  department.  It 
is  undesirable  that  gifts  of  miscellaneous  books  should  be  shelved  by 
tbemselves.  They  should  be  distributed  through  the  hbrary  with  their 
respective  subjects.  All  gifts  should  be  acknowledged  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  in  the  annual  rex>ort. 

CoUatioiL — Librarians  differ  widely  as  to  this.  Some  collate  every- 
thing, others  only  the  more  expensive  works  and  those  containing 
plates,  while  still  other  experienced  librarians  collate  nothing.  The 
argument  urged  against  collation  is  that  it  costs  more  than  the  occa- 
sional loss  of  an  imperfect  book.  ,  It  is  true  that  most  publishers  are 


•Since  writing  tlio  above  wo  leam  that  the  New  York  State  library  will  soon  open 
its  clearing  house  for  duplicates.  Books  when  received  are  appraised  and  the  library 
is  entitled  to  draw  out  an  cciual  amount  from  the  stock  on  hand  at  prices  at  which 
they  were  received.  This  is  free  for  Xew  York  libraries  only,  and  the  cost  of  han- 
dling is  borne  by  the  State  becauhe  of  the  great  practical  value  to  all  its  libraries. 
It  is  proposed  to  allow  libraries  outside  New  York  to  share  the  advantages  on  pay- 
ment of  the  actual  cost  of  the  State's  service,  no  allowance  being  made  for  profit. 
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willing  to  replace  imperfect  books  years  later  if  possible,  but  experi- 
ence shows  that  imperfections,  even  if  noticed  by  the  reader,  are  often 
not  reported  till  after  many  years,  when  the  book  may  be  out  of  print 
The  safer  rule  is  to  collato  all  purchases,  but  a  show  of  hands  at  the 
Chicago  conference  indicated  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
collate  only  expensive  works. 

Accession  book. — The  accession  book  is  the  business  record  of  the 
library  and  is  the  first  place  where  books  should  be  entered.  It  should 
be  accurately  kept,  so  that  it  may  be  sworn  to  in  court  as  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  library  at  any  given  time.  The  form  of  this 
book  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  considered  by  the  A.  L.  A.  coopera. 
tion  committee,  and  their  deliberations,  resulted  in  the  "A.  L.  A.  stand- 
ard accession  book,"  now  made  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

The  facts  given  in  this  book  are  as  follows: 

Date  of  accessiou. 

Accessiou  number  [oonsecntive]. 

Class  number. 

Book  number. 

Volume. 

Author. 

Title. 

Plaee  and  publisher. 

Date. 

Pages, 

Size. 

Binding. 

Source.     [Fund,  and  of  whom  bought,  or  giver.] 

Cost. 

Remarks.     [Condition,  rebinding,  withdrawal.] 

An  introduction  contains  rules  for  entering  and  a  list  of  library  abbre- 
viations. Each  volume  has  a  separate  line  and  bears  its  own  accession 
number.  If  it  is  worn  out  or  lost  it  is  marked  "  withdrawn,'^  which  ends 
its  history.    The  copy  replacing  is  given  a  new  number. 

Many  Ubraries,  considering  the  size  of  the  '*  Standard''  (35  by  30  cm.) 
too  cumbrous  and  costly,  adopt  the  "Condensed  accession  book''  (25  by 
20  cm.),  which  contains  the  same  items  but  allows  less  space  for  entry. 

In  the  Library  Journal,  v.  3  (see  bibliography),  will  be  found  a  discus- 
sion on  the  accession  book,  Mr.  Winsor  claiming  that  it  is  unnecessary 
and  that  the  business  entries  might  better  be  included  in  the  shelf  list 
No  other  librarian  came  forward  in  support  of  his  arguments,  and  it 
may  be  considered  that  the  question  has  been  definitely  settled,  and  in 
favor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  standard. 
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As  the  Harvard  College  shelf  list,  including  accession  entries,  has 
never  been  shown  in  print,  it  is  given  below,  not  for  commendation,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  record : 


HARVARD   COLLEGE   LIBRARY   SHELF.  LIST. 


H.  C.  L. 

Class  

-. 

k>ok  no. 

No.  vols.   1               Aathor. 

1 

Title. 

Place. 

Date. 

Branch . 

Section . 

Sixe. 

Date  of 
accossion. 

Source. 

Remarks. 

Kuns  across  two  pages,  32  lines  on  a  page.  Title,  not  volume,  to  a 
line.    Cost  and  accession  number  not  given. 

Withdrawal  book. — This  is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  accession 
book.  It  was*  in  vented  by  J.  C.  Houghton,  of  the  Lynn  public  library, 
and  is  not  yet  in  general  use.  A  slightly  modified  form  used  by  the 
Salem  public  library  is  as  follows: 


[Left-hand  page.] 

Date.       Ace.  no. 

Call  no. 

1 
Author.                                                   Title. 

Mar.  10            3985 
Apr.    3           13593  ' 
3  cm.        2.5  cm.    I 

917.2-Bl. 
F-1227E. 
4  cm. 

Biart,  L 1  Adv.  of  Young  Naturalist. 

Hawthorne,  N True  Stories. 

5cm.                                                  lL5cm. 

[Kight-hand  page.] 

1 
Cause. 

Kemark 
for  by  M.  C.  8 

8.                      1  r^pia^  1  Ace.  no.       Call  no.               Kemarka. 

Damaged Pd. 

Worn  out 

mith !  Mar.  16  '        26845       917.2-Bl.  | 

.1              1                                     i  rtnniAA  lekft. 

2  cm. 

7.5  cm.                            2.5  cm.    ^    2.5  cm.         4.5  cm.      1          "^   7  cm. 

The  width  of  each  column  is  given  in  centimeters.  The  size  of  the 
condensed  accession  book  is  well  adapted  for  this. 

The  principal  use  of  the  withdrawal  book  is  to  give  a  fuller  record 
than  can  be  made  in  the  accession  book  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  withdrawal  of  a  book.  When  this  book  is  kept  the  only  entry  in 
the  accession  book  is  the  date  of  withdrawal.  Another  use  is  for  sta- 
tistics. The  year's  additions  in  each  class  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
accession  book,  the  withdrawals  from  the  withdrawal  book,  the  diflfer- 
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enco  is  the  net  growth  in  each  class.    This  appears  to  be  the  simplest 
and  most  accurate  method  of  keeping  these  statistics. 

Meurks  of  ownership. — As  a  mark  of  ownership  the  name  of  the 
library  should  always  bo  stamped  on  title-pages  and  all  maps  and 
plates  not  containing  letterpress.  Also,  as  the  title-page  is  often  lost, 
some  other  fixed  page  should  be  stamped. 

An  embossing  stamp  is  best  for  this  purpose,  as,  if  it  is  properly 
niade,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  completely  the  impression.  A  rubber 
stamp  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  may  offset  if  the  book  is  closed  before 
dry,  and  it  may  bo  easjly  erased  by  scratcher  or  emery  paper. 

A  bookplate  should  be  pasted  inside  the  front  cover.  Besides  tbe 
name  and  address  of  the  library,  this  should  state  the  source  from 
which  the  book  was  received,  if  a  gift  or  bought  from  a  special  fund; 
also  the  shelf  mark.  Many  libraries  give  date  of  receipt,  but  this  is 
superfluous  if  the  accession  number  is  written  or  stamped  in  the  book. 
The  plate  should  not  be  too  large,  should  be  legible,  with  clear  spaces 
in  which  to  write  the  numbers,  so  that  these  may  not  be  confused  with 
the  printing  or  engraving,  and  should  always  give  the  name  of  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  city  or  town. 

For  convenience,  the  pocket  or  date  slip  described  under  loan  systems 
should  be  pasted  in  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  now  considered  the  various  processes  involved  in  adding  a 
book  to  the  library  from  its  recommendation  to  its  entry  in  the  acces- 
sion book.  Its  future  history,  including  its  shelf  location,  cataloging, 
and  use  by  readers,  belong  to  other  chapters. 

nmLIOGEAPHY. 

The  following  bibliograidiy  is  subdivided  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
body  of  the  paper,  and  under  each  heading  the  references  are  arranged 
chronologically : 

SELFXTION   OF   BOOKS. 

Poole,  W;  F:  Selection  of  books  (In  '^  Organization  nndmanagement  of  public 
libraries.'')  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Public  libraries.  (1876) 
p.  47JM81. 

IIakrison,  R.  Selection  and  acquisition  of  books  for  a  librarj-.  i^./(1877).  2: 
145-150. 

National  libmriM  ehonld  contain  everything.    Smaller  libraries  to  bo  g^Med  by  "utility"  and 

"appropriateucHH."    Best  selector  is  librarian  working  in  bamion>   with  a  competent  book 
committee.    Gifts  often  unftatisfactorj*. 

Anderson,  J.  M.     Selection  and  selectors  of  books.     LJ.  (1877)  2:  150-52. 

Covers  same  grounJ  as  Mr.  Ilarriaon. 
Homes,  H:  A.     Selection  of  books  for  popular  libraries.    L,j.  (1878)  S;  60-6L 

IlecooimcndB  pablication  of  approred  lists  of  now  books  in  L.j. 
James,  H.  P.    Selection  of  books  for  the  Newton  froo  libr 

A  reply  to  criticism  for  buying  too  little  fiction.    Editorial  on  Bam< 
Little,  G  :  T.     What  should  be  done  for  an  old  library  wii 
(1885)  10:  245-46. 

If  your  library  is  bebiud  tbe  times  in  its  boo'  *^ol 
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Nelsox,  C:  a.     Choosing  and  buy  tag  books.     L.j,  (1887)  12:  155-56. 

Buy  reference  books  freely. 
How  we  cbooso  and  buy  new  books:  [a  symposiam.]     L.j,  (1889)  14:  336-39,  372. 

A  ruloable  Btatement  of  luotbods  of  teo  leading  Iibr«nca  contxihuteU  by  tbeir  librariaua. 
COK,  E.  M.     Should  American  literatnre  b«  sjiecially  favored  in  onr  libraries f    L,j. 
(1890)  15:101-04. 
Antwen.  "Yes."    Cites  experience  of  K.  Y.  free  eironlatiing  library.     Tbe  rooet  popnlar  works 
■re  nsaaily  those  ef  Araericaii  autbenlnp,  speeiaUj  naaoag  readers  of  foreign  cftososnt.    Dis- 
cussion, p.  116-117. 

HiGGiNSOif,  T:  \V.     Cambridge  pubJic  library.     Plan  for  the  solectiou  of  lK>okB. 
(1890.) 
A  car<^ful  study  of  the  principles  which  shoald  eoide  tbe  bonk  ooramittee. 

GiOSWOLD,  W:  M.     Choice  of  books  in  public  libraries,  especially  at  Cambridge. 

L,}.  (1890)  15:  110. 
HiGOiNSON,  T:  W.     Tbe   Cambridge  public   library  and   its  critic.     X.  j,  (1890) 

15:110-11. 
Foster,  W:  E.     Industrial  additions  to  the  Providence  public  library.     L.j.  (1890) 

15:144. 
Lists  of  proposed  additions  sent  to  specialists  for  criticism. 

Nklsok,  C  :  A.    How  the  books  were  boaght  for  <mr  library.    X.  j.  ( 1890)  15 :  C  38-3d. 
Green,  S:  S.     Relation  of  tbe  librarian  to  the  book  committee.     X.  j.  (1800)  15: 

C  116-17. 
Ilbs,  G:    Book  reviewing  systematized.     L.j.  (1891)  16:  208. 
A  cooperative  system  outlined. 

Selection  and  buying  of  books.     [Mass.  Lib.  Club  discBSsioii.]     X.  j.  (1892)  17:  172. 
Report  of  committee  on  preparation  of  lists  for  purchase.     fMass.  Lib.  Club.]     L.j. 
(1892)17:429. 
Tho  plan  proposes  a  committee  similar  to  the  ladies'  oommission  on  Sunday  school  books.    Books 
to  be  supplied  by  Library  Bnresu  in  connection  with  their  plan  of  printed  catalog  cards. 

ILFS,  G :    Evaluation  of  literature.     L.j.  (1892)  17:  C  18-22. 
An  enlargement  of  bis  paper  cited  above.    Discnsslon  at  pp.  63-65,  80,  81. 

Report  on  lists  of  books.     [Mass.  Lib.  Club.]     L.j.  C1893)  18:  85-86. 
Snpplemental  to  previons  report. 

Adams,  C:  F.     Sifting  as  a  library  policy.     X.  j.  (1893)  18:  118-19.     Also  editorial 

at  p.  107.     See  also  Xation,  56:  210-11. 

Mr.  Adams  proposes  that  the  Quincy  pnbKe  Hbmry  be  kept  permanently  at  15,000  volnrors  liy 

periodical  weediag  of  the  elder  books.    The  two roviews  point  out  the  impassibility  of  doing  this 

without  injtiry  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.     (See  discussion  at  Chicago  conference, 

1893,  of  S.  S.  Green's  paper.    Also  in  this  report. ) 

Provitlence  Public  Library.     Reports.     Needs  of  a  public  library,  methods  of  selec- 
tion, specialization. 

nUYlXG   DUPLICATES. 

What  we  do  about  dnpUcates:  [syrax>o«ium.]     L.j.  (1889)  14:  369-71. 

Givingthe  practice  of  the  folio  wing  Ubraries:  Cleveland,  Apprentices' <N.  Y.),  Brooklyn,  Worces' 
ter,  N.  Y.  Mercantile. 

SPECIALIZATION   OF   LIBRARIES. 

WiaGiiT,  \V.  H.  K.     Special  collections  of  local  books  in  provincial  libraries.     L.  A. 

U.  K.  Transactions  (1878)  1:  44-50. 
Nodal,  J.  H.    Special  collections  of  books  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.    L.  A.  U.  K. 

Transactions  (1879)  2:  54-60,  139-48. 
CoUe<stion  of  local  history  in  a  library.     L.j.  (1888)  13:  310-11. 
eiou  at  Catskill  conference.  1888. 

i  B«     ^'     *~        ^  collections  of  art  2>hotograplis  in  public  libraiies. 
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FoRi>,  p.  L.    Differentiation  or  specialization  of  libraries  with  special  reference  to 
New  York.     L.j.  (1890)  15:  7-9. 
Waste  through  duplication  of  expensive  books  in  different  libraries  of  same  city.    Gain  if  certain 
libraries  made  specialty  of  certain  subjects.    See  discussion,  X.  j.    15:22-23. 

PooLK,  R.  B.     Specialization  in  New  York  libraries.     L,J.  (1890)  15:  67-70. 
••  Each  library  should  have  a  definite  purpose."     ••  Each  library  most  have  its  liraitationH." 

Cohen,  M.    Differentiation  of  libraries.     L.J.  (1890)  15:  70-71. 

•'  There  is  only  a  limited  sphere  for  the  application  of  Mr.  Ford's  scheme,  and  that  is  the  class  of 
rare  and  valuable  books.' '    Books  should  be  brought  as  near  the  homes  of  the  people  as  possible. 

Farquhar,  E.     Specialization  of  libraries.     L.j.  (1890)  15:  100. 
Cutter,  W.  R.     The  local  collection  in  the  Wobum  Public  Library.     L.  j.  (1892) 
17:420-22. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Mass.  Library  Club. 

Lank,  W  :  C,  and  Boi.ton,  C  :  K.    Notes  on  special  coUections  in  American  libraries. 
Harvard  Univ.  Library.     Bib.  cont.  No.  45.     Reprinted  from  Bulletins  Nos.  52 
and  53  (1892). 
A  list  of  such  collections  with  notes. 

.     BUYING. 

Edwards,  E:    Memoirs  of  libraries,  1859,  2:  628-64.     [Purchases.] 

Poole,  W:   F:     Purchase  of  books.      U.    8.   Bur.  of  Educ.     Special  reportf   1876, 

p.  481-83. 
Poole,  W  :  F :,  and  others.     The  20  per  cent  discount  rule.     L.  j.  (1876)  1 :  134-39. 
A  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  action  of  the  American  Booksellers*  Association  in  1874,  limiting 
discounts  to  libraries. 

Poole,  W  :  F :     Discounts  on  book  purchases.     L.  j.  (1877)  2:  26. 
Report  of  committee. 

Walford,  C.     On  special  collections  of  books.     L.j.  (1877)  2:  140-45. 

Their  selection  and  collection.  The  general  oatologs  and  bibliographies  very  incomplete.  DUB- 
cnlty  of  finding  a  work  of  which  collector  does  not  even  know  existence.  Make  friends  of 
secondhand  dealers.  May  have  to  pay  a  higher  price,  but  will  secure  many  books  otherwise 
overlooked.    Aoquaintanoe  of  others  collecting  in  same  line. 

Spofford,  a.  K.     Book-auction  catalogs  and  their  perils.     L.j.  (1878)  3:  53-54. 
Errors  in  cataloging  and  proof-reading.     "  The  standard  of  auction  catalogs  should  be  raised." 

On  the  purchawe  of  books  by  librarians.     [Editorial.]     L.j.  (1884)  9:  99. 

"  The  duty  of  the  librarian  is  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  with  the  money  intrusted  to  his  charge." 

Effect  of  free  libraries  on  the  publishing  trade.     L.  j.  (1885)  10:  131. 

Caspar,  C.  N.     Hints  for  finding  the  author,  title,  publisher,  place  of  publication. 

edition,  size,  or  price  of  books.     L.  j.  (1885)  10:  180-82. 
Flktchkr,  W:  I.    The  value  of  old  books.     L.  j,  (1887)  12:  292-93. 
Popular  misconceptions:  "Age  Is  no  criterion  of  value  in  books." 

Gamut,  D.     Art  of  bookbuying.     L.j.  (1887)  12:  293-95. 
Auction  sales  in  Paris  and  New  York. 

Carr,  H  :  j.     Buying  of  books  by  library  boards.     L.  j.  (1889)  14 :  41-42. 

Delays  and  extra  oxpcnso  cauHcd  by  requirement  that  all  lists  must  be  submitted  to  full  board 
before  ordering. 

Harris,  G  :  W :     Some  Gorman  publishing  methods.     L.j.  (1889)  14  :  250-M. 

Extravagant  multiplication  of  titles  and  subtitles,  irregularity  in  publication  and  price  of  pt^r  od* 
icals  and  of  works  published  in  parts. 

Tyler,  A.  W.     Book  agent  baflled.     L.j.  (1889)  14 :  464. 
Curtis,  C.  B.     Tariff  on  books  by  mail.     L.j.    (1890)  15:  180-81. 
Stocking  the  Newberry  library.     [Chicago  News.]     L.j.    (1890)  15:  234-35. 
Do  free  libraries  di^crease  the  popular  sale  of  books  f    L.j.    (1890)  15:  237. 
Leading  publishers  think  not. 

Cutter,  C.  A.     Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalog.     Ed.  3»  1891,  p.  127-128. 
Form  of  order  list. 
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Growoll,  a.     a  bookseller^s  library  and  how  to  use  it.     N.  Y.,  1891. 

A  valnable  bibliography ;  tho  accompanying  advice  to  the  bookseller  is  equally  useful  to  the  book- 
buyer.    This  work  also  forms  a  part  of  his  '*  Profession  of  bookselling.  "     (N.  Y.,  1893.) 

GiLBUKT,  J.     Remainders.     Library  (1892)  4 :  324-28. 

Collection  of  newspaper  and  society  publications.     L.j.    (1893)  18:  80-^1. 
Exporiencoof  tho  Minnesota  historical  society  and  of  the  St.  Louis  mercantile  library. 

DISPOSAL   OF  DUPLICATES. 

Exchange  of  duplicates.     L,j.  (1877)  2:  31. 
A  motion  for  a  committee. 

Edmamds,  J.   Report  of  committee  on  exchanges  of  duplicates.    L.  j,  (1879)  4 :  289-90. 
A  central  bureau  impracticable  because  of  expense. 

Dewey,  Melvil.     Clearing  house  for  duplicates.     L,  ;.  (1880)  5:  216-17. 
Barton,  E.  M.     Best  use  of  duplicates.     X.  j.  (1885)  10 :  231-34. 
Keep  best  copy ;  dispose  of  others  by  auction  or  exchange. 

Clearinghouse  for  duplicate  public  documents.     [From  the  Nation,]     L.  y.  (1886) 

11 :  19-20, 
Dewey,  Melvil.    Our  cheap  and  effective  catalog  of  sale  duplicates.     L.J.  (1887) 

12:440-4L 
A  slip  catalog  arranged  by  subjects. 

Dewet,  Melvil.    Sale   duplicate   slip  catalog.     L.j.  13:284-86;   also  Lib.  notes, 
(1888)3:350-63. 
Containing  the  printed  form  used  at  Columbia  College. 

State  cleariug  house  for  duplicates.     L.j.  (1890)  15:  C  154-65. 
Discussion  by  New  York  library  association. 


Indirect  begging.     L.  j.  (1878)  3 :  126. 
Accept  and  acknowledge  everything. 

Sickley,  J:  C.     Completing  sets  of  periodicals.     L.j.  (1883)  8:  105-06. 
A  circular  stating  wants  secured  many  by  gift. 

Gove,  W.  IT.     [How  private  gifts  can  supplement  public  expenditure.]     L.J.  (1891) 
16:221. 

collation. 

Collation  of  books:  [a  discussion].     L.j.  (1876)  1:  133-34. 

ACCESSION   BOOK. 

Dewey,  Melvil.    A  model  accession  catalog.     L.j.  (1876)  1:  315-20. 

Report  of  the  cooperation  committee.    Some  changes  in  the  book  were  afterwards  made. 

Accessions  catalog.     L.j.  (1877)  2:  25-26. 
A  discussion  of  report  of  cooperation  committee. 

WiNSOR,  J.     Shelf  lists  vs.  accession  catalogs.     L.j.  (1878)  3:  247-48. 

Considers  acceHsion  book  unnecessary  and  that  the  important  items  can  be  more  conveniently  pre- 
served on  the  shelf  list. 

PoOLE,  W :  F :     Shelf  lists  vs.  accession  catalogs.     L.j.  ( 1878)  3 :  324-26. 
A  defence  of  tho  accession  book  as  a  labor  saver. 

Perkins,  F  :  B.,  and  Dewey,  M.     The  accessiou  catalog  again.     L.  j.  (1878)  3 :  336-38. 

Two  defences  of  tho  accession  book. 
Barrkit,  F.  T.     a  form  of  stock  book  or  accessions  catalog.     L.  A.  IJ.  K.  Transac- 
tions (1878);  first  meeting,  79-81. 

The  form  used  at  the  Mitchell  library,  Glasgow,  with  a  pattern  of  the  claMsiflcation  of  the  s:\ine. 
[Dewey,  M.]     Accession  book.     Lib.  notes  (1886)  1 :  27-29. 
f Dewey  M.]     A.  L.  A.  standard  accession  book.     Lib.  notes  (1887)  2:  17-28. 

A  reprint  of  the  preface,  including  rules  for  entering. 
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MAUKS   OF   OWXKUSHIP,  KTC. 

[Dewey,  M.]     Book  plates.     Lib,  notes  (1886)  1 :  23-25. 
[Dkwey,  M.]     Einbossiug  Btamp.     Lib.  notes  (1886)  1 :  26-27. 
[Dewey,  M.]     Card  pocketH.     Lib,  notes  (1887)  1 :  282-85. 

Pamphlets. 

By  WALTT-nt  S.  BiscoE,  Catalog  Librarian,  New  York  State  Librarj". 

Definition. — Before  treating  of  pamphlets  we  mnst  know  what  they 
are.  It  is  very  common  to  set  an  arbitrary  standard  of  a  certain  nitiii- 
ber  of  pages  and  to  call  all  unbound  works  below  this  standard  pam- 
phlets. About  half  the  librarians  at  the  Chicago  meeting  limited  the 
term  pamphlets  to  unbound  Avorks  of  less  than  100  pages.  The  Centory 
Dictionary  gives  the  following  definition: 

A  priuted  work  consisting  of  a  few  sheets  of  paper  stitched  together,  bnt  not 
bound;  now,  in  a  restricted  technical  sense,  8  or  more  pages  of  printed  matter  (not 
exceeding  5  sheets)  stitched  or  sewed,  with  or  without  a  thiu  wrapper  or  cover. 

J.  Winter  Jones,  librarian  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  in  his  inangnral 

address  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  conference  of  1877,  said: 

A  distinction  ought  to  bo  drawn  between  a  volume,  a  pamphlet,  a  single  sheeX, 
and  a  broadside ;  or  rather  one  general  agreement  ought  to  be  arriTed  at  ii|Mm  this 
branch  of  our  subject.  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  much  reason,  that  every  work 
which  is  bound  should  bo  treated  as  a  volume.  A  work  of  an  ephemeral  nature  may 
be  called  a  pamphlet,  but  such  a  work  may  extend  to  more  than  100  pagea.  When 
is  such  a  work  to  bo  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  volume?  It  is  assumed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  i)amphlct  or  no  pamphlet  will  be  confined  to  works  in  prose.  It  would  bo  the 
safest  course  to  apply  the  term  single  sheet  to  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  once,  or 
printed  on  both  sides  without  being  folded,  and  the  term  broadside  to  a  sheet  printed 
only  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Cutter  has  described  them  as  "Those  thin,  limp  books  which  rve 
call  pamphlets." 

The  real  distinction,  on  which  all  agree,  seems  to  be  that  a  pamphlet 
is  unbound;  whatever  its  size,  as  soon  as  placed  in  durable  covers  it 
ceases  to  be  a  pamphlet  and  becomes  a  volume.     Whether  any  limit  of 
size  should  be  made  among  unbound  works  is  an  open  qnestion.    Clear- 
ness and  accuracy  will  bo  gained  by  disregarding  size  and  making 
binding  the  sole  test.     We  would   not  say  seriously  that  a  library 
should  collect  unbound  works  of  over  100  pages  and  throw  away  those 
containing  less  pages.    Neither  can  we  satisfactorily  base  our  treat- 
ment of  these  works  on  the  shelves  on  the  number  of  pages.    It  might 
be  taken  as  one  criterion  in  cataloging,  but  it  would  be  only  another 
way  of  saying  "catalog  what  is  worth  cataloging,^  and  the  rule  wouW 
perhaps  need  to  be  broken  almost  as  often  as  kept,  for  many  pam- 
phlets of  under  100  pages  are  more  worthy  of  cataloging  than  mo5»t 
of  tliMSt*  (>r  ovrr  HMf  p;k;L:i»i^.     Tlu*  ejueslicni  is  reiilly  as  to  the  coile*!tTi'!' 
and  treat irnMit  of  tlK>  large  mass  of  ntibomul  printed  irniteriaJ  whii  I 
not  being  r*'ganlod  as  valiial>lc  eiiougli  to  hind  isepiiratiJy,  i 
unbound  for  years,  perhaps  always. 
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The  following  definitions  seem  to  accord  in  the  main  with  common 
usage: 

Broadside. — A  sheet  of  paper  printed  on  one  side  only;  e.  g,,  hand- 
bills, Thanksgiving  proclamations,  etc. 

Sheet — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  only  once,  or  printed  on  both  sides 
without  being  folded  and  without  covers. 

Pamphlet, — A  printed  work  consisting  of  one  or  more  sheets  of  paper 
fastened  togetlier,  but  not  bound. 

Serial, — A  publication  issued  in  successive  parts,  usually  at  regular 
intervals,  and  continued  indefinitely. 

Sequent — Any  publication  issued  in  parts,  including  all  serials,  irreg- 
ular publications  and  books,  the  volumes  or  parts  of  which  are  issued 
at  different  times.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  excluding  serials,  a  ])ub- 
lication  issued  in  parts,  usually  at  irregular  intervals  and  often  with  a 
definite  termination. 

Statistics. — In  reporting  the  size  of  a  library  or  the  number  of  addi- 
tions, volumes  and  pamphlets  should  be  counted  separately.  This  will 
give  a  fair  basis  for  comparison  of  the  size  and  A'alue  of  different  libra- 
ries. It  is  here,  i)erhaps,  that  there  is  the  strongest  argument  for  reckon- 
ing an  unbound  work  of  over  100  pages  as  a  volume,  not  as  a  pamphlet. 
At  first  thought  it  seems  better  to  say  this  report  of  75,647  volumes 
means  substantial  works,  whether  bound  or  unbound;  but  this  would 
not  be  true  unless  you  excluded  from  the  count  all  bound  volumes  of 
less  than  100  pages,  and  I  believe  I  have  never  heard  a  librarian  pro- 
pose to  do  this.  By  using  binding  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  volume, 
the  statistics  say  this  library  contains  so  many  works  which  are  bound 
and  so  many  which  the  authorities  think,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
it  is  best  to  leave,  at  least  for  the  present,  unbound.  From  the  count 
of  pamphlets  should  be  excluded  all  the  numbers  of  current  periodicals 
and  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  and  all  parts  of  works  issued  in 
paper  covers,  but  intended  to  be  bound  as  soon  as  completed.  This 
practically  excludes  all  sequents  except  annual  reports,  catalogs,  etc. 
These  should  be  counted  as  pamphlets.  There  is  also  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  what  statistical  record  should  be  made  of  bound 
volumes  of  pamphlets.  Current  report  says  that  the  British  Museum 
counts  as  one  volume  10  pamphlets  bound  together,  while  the  Biblio- 
thequc  Kationale,  at  Paris,  counts  every  pamphlet,  bound  or  unbound,  as 
a  separate  volume.  If  this  is  so,  no  just  comparison  of  the  size  of  these 
two  great  libraries  can  be  made.  In  an  accession  book  any  number  of 
pamphlets  bound  together  are  usually  given  a  single  accession  number. 
It  seems  natural  in  statistics  to  follow  the  same  rule,  and  to  report  the 
number  of  volumes  the  same  as  if  they  were  counted  as  they  stood  on 
the  shelves,  without  taking  them  down  to  examine  their  contents,  and 
to  report  a  similar  count  of  pamphlets.  If  greater  accuracy  is  desired, 
or  if  it  is  wished  to  show  how  large  a  pamphlet  collection  the  library 
has  made,  it  can  be  best  done  by  giving  these  facts  as  additional  in- 
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formation;  e.  g.,  151,643  volumes  (including  4,576  volumes,  containing 
53,974  parai^lilets)  and  79,627  unbound  pamphlets.  Uniform  usage  in 
giving  these  statistics  would  be  of  great  service  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  comparative  study  of  libraries. 

Importance. — The  desirability  of  preserving  the  larger  part  of  pam- 
phlet literature  is  granted  by  most  librarians.  Everyone  will  insist 
on  the  preservation  of  such  as  relate  to  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. Grant  this,  and  all  must  be  kept,  for  some  one  is  interested  in 
every  subject.  The  importance  of  pamphlets  is  attested  by  the  famous 
collections  like  the  Thomason  pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum,  by 
the  special  catalogs  of  pamphlets  issued  by  booksellers,  by  the  sump- 
tuous binding  frequently  given  to  the  once  despised  pamphlet,  and  by 
the  extravagant  prices  for  which  they  are  often  sold  after  a  century's 
existence.  Special  classes  of  publications  sought  for  by  enthusiastic 
collectors,  such  as  early  Americana,  accounts  of  criminal  trials,  minor 
publications  of  noted  authors,  etc.,  bring  large  prices.  It  is  true  that 
the  great  mass  of  pamphlets  can  lay  no  such  claim  to  a  large  money 
value,  but  are  of  seemingly  ephemeral  interest.  Are  they  really  of 
little  importance!  Eeports  of  philanthropic  work,  of  historical  socie- 
ties, of  governmental  departments — national.  State,  and  municipal — of 
religious  bodies,  propagandist  pamphlets  of  all  kinds,  scientilic  mono- 
graphs, university  theses,  anniversary  addresses — these  and  a  host  of 
others  preserve  information  vainly  sought  elsewhere.  They  contain  the 
material  which  will  be  wantM  100  years  hence  for  writing  the  history 
of  the  movements  of  to-day.  It  is  well  to  insist  strongly  on  their  pres- 
ervation somewhere,  for  there  is  more  danger  of  their  being  despised 
than  of  their  being  overrated.  It  is  the  common  everyday  pamphlet 
which  needs  specially  to  be  cared  for,  since  that  is  the  very  one  usually 
disregarded.  The  university  extension  syllabus,  which  is  in  everyone's 
hand,  the  reiK)rt  of  some  local  society  or  club,  the  manual  of  a  church, 
or  the  report  of  a  town  officer — these  are  everywhere,  and  often  no  one 
thinks  to  lay  aside  a  copy  for  preservation. 

Large  depositories. — What  libraries  ought  to  make  large  collections 
of  these  pamphlets,  to  gather  all  the  material  they  can  and  store  it  for 
the  use  of  future  generations!  Certainly  not  every  one,  for,  done  in  the 
least  exi)ensive  way,  it  costs  much  money  and  labor  and  needs  much 
space.  The  library  must  have  a  large  income  to  pay  the  expenses,  and 
a  large  staff  to  do  the  work.  Then  libraries  should  be  scattered  all 
about  the  country,  for  the  double  purpose  of  gathering  more  fully  the 
pamphkt  literature  of  each  section  of  the  country  and  to  provide 
dei)ositories  which  shall  be  easy  of  access  to  all  investigators.  There 
are  not  enough  libraries  at  present  doing  this  work.  Perhaps  all  those 
whoso  means  justify  them  in  undertaking  it  are  doing  what  they  can; 
but  if  so,  it  is  only  one  more  reason  for  providing  more  ample  funds  for 
building  up  great  libraries,  to  be  both  storehouses  and  literary  work- 
shops.   An  analysis  of  the  statistics  collected  for  the  comparative 
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exhibit  at  Chicago  shows  only  42  libraries  collecting  annually  over  500 
pamphlets,  and  only  12  which  add  over  2,000  per  year.  These  figures 
are,  of  course,  not  complete,  but  with  previous  statistics  they  show  that 
there  are  far  too  few  libraries  persistently  collecting  this  ephemeral 
literature;  the  number  does  not  seem  to  be  over  20,  and  three-quarters 
of  these  are  in  the  extreme  East,  i.  e.,  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  great  national  library  at 
Washington  should,  of  course,  stand  at  the  head  here,  as  in  everything, 
collecting  from  both  American  and  foreign  sources.  Then,  in  nearly 
every  State  there  should  be  a  large  scholarly  collection,  aiming  to  col- 
lect the  literature  of  that  part  of  the  country  specially,  but  gathering 
in  whatever  it  can  get,  receiving  contributions  from  all  the  individual 
collectors  and  providing  a  place  where  everyone  may  be  sure  that  his 
hobby  will  be  gladly  received  and  cared  for;  a  place,  too,  where  every- 
one will  come  with  the  expectation  of  finding  material  for  his  intellec- 
tual work,  and  where  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Select  coUectionB. — What  pamphlets  should  other  libraries  keept 
Every  library  should  have  some  specialty,  and  should  have  as  good  a 
collection  on  this  subject  as  can  be  obtained.  Many  libraries  will  have 
more  than  one  such  subject.  At  least  one  library  in  every  place  should 
keep  all  local  history  and  literature,  trivial  as  well  as  important;  local 
newspapers,  sermons,  addresses,  and  reports,  school  catalogs,  catalogs 
of  manufacturers  or  dealers,  lists  of  church  members  or  of  any  local 
society — whatever  you  would  like  to  see  if  printed  50  or  100  years  ago, 
collect  now  and  keep  for  the  people  of  50  or  100  years  to  come.  Each 
college,  school,  and  seminary  should  gather  all  that  will  preserve  the 
history  of  the  institution;  yet  often  they  have  no  complete  sets  of  their 
own  official  publications,  and  the  student  periodicals  and  ephemera  are 
very  frequently  passed  by  as  too  trivial.  Theological  seminaries  will 
collect  the  literature  of  their  denomination ;  societies — musical,  artistic, 
literary,  historical,  or  scientific — each  have  their  special  line  plainly 
marked  out.  Accident  often  determines  the  field  of  collection.  Some 
enthusiastic  collector  after  gathering  material  for  a  lifetime  bestows  it 
on  the  local  library;  a  local  society  engages  in  scholarly  research  or 
some  line  of  investigation;  a  native  of  the  town  has  become  a  noted 
author,  and  works  by  him  and  about  him  are  carefully  collected;  per- 
haps he  has  been  prominent  in  some  event  of  national  importance,  and 
whatever  relates  to  this  event  is  sought  for  and  added  to  the  library. 
Other  pamphlets,  outside  the  specialties  of  the  library,  which  it  does 
not  wish  to  preserve,  are  best  sent  to  the  nearest  large  library  willing 
to  care  for  them. 

Methods  of  collecting. — The  same  means,  in  great  measure,  will 
be  used  by  the  small  and  by  the  large  library ;  differing  circumstances 
will  make  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  method  best.  All 
libraries  will  use  personal  appeal  as  the  most  direct  and  effica<5ious 
method,  which  can  be  supplied  by  no  other.    It  need  not  be  direct  and 
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outspoken  beggiug,  tbougli  tliis  is  sometimes  desirable.  A  personal 
statement  of  tlie  purposes  and  needs  of  the  library,  what  it  is  trying  to 
do,  and  the  literature  it  wishes  to  collect,  made  i)erhap8  in  ordinary 
conversation,  will  often  produce  far-reaching  results.  Requests  for 
individual  pamphlets,  gentle  hints  that  the  library  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  distribution  of  this  or  that  treatise,  and  inquiries  where 
the  library  can  obtain  a  duplicate  of  a  desired  pamphlet,  not  only  serve 
to  get  the  individual  object  asked  for,  but  show  that  the  library  is 
interested  in  that  line  and  anxious  to  get  all  available  material. 

Written  requests  will  be  used  most  by  small  libraries.  Their  eflforts 
are  not  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  writing;  with  small  funds  they  can 
less  easily  bear  the  expense  of  printed  forms,  and  usually  the  librarian 
has  more  leisure.  Even  in  a  large  library  the  written  request  will  some- 
times be  needed,  for  it  commands  attention  when  a  printed  blank  is  dis- 
regarded. Correspondence  with  specialists,  with  requests  for  theirown 
publications  and  for  their  assistance  in  gathering  other  material,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  You  may  thus  hear  of  and  often  acquire  many 
pamphlets  which  would  otherwise  be  unknown  to  you. 

Printed  begging  blanks  will  bo  extensively  used  by  the  large  library 
which  is  collecting  widely.  They  must  be  used  to  diminish  the  labor 
and  expense  of  corresfiondence.  To  ofDset  the  disadvantage  of  print 
they  are  fuller  than  a  written  request  could  be,  yet  they  must  not  be 
too  long  or  no  one  will  read  them,  A  brief  outline  of  the  purposes  and 
facilities  of  the  library  and  the  reasons  why  such  pamphlets  are  desired 
arc  suflBcient  Si)ecial  blanks  for  si)ecial  subjects  are  very  desirable,  as 
in  this  way  more  minute  information  can  be  given  and  the  exact  pur- 
pose of  the  collection  stated. 

Printed  announcements  should  be  placed  in  the  publications  of  the 
library;  and  on  the  covers  of  catalogs,  bulletins,  and  reports  both  gen- 
eral and  special  requests  may  be  made.  A  list  of  the  special  collec- 
tions which  the  library  has  will  often  be  of  great  service.  A  standing 
oflFer  to  send  for  or  to  pay  express  on  packages  of  pamphlets,  offers  to 
exchange  with  other  libraries  or  with  private  collectors,  statements  of 
the  reasons  why  collections  on  certain  subjects  will  be  specially  valua- 
ble to  the  constituency  of  the  library,  lists  of  pamphlets  needed  to 
complete  certain  files,  announcements  of  gifts  already  received,  these 
and  many  other  methods  serve  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  receive  the  publications  of  the  library,  and  with  no  additional 
expense  secure  abundant  retnrns. 

Printed  catalogs, — When  the  library  can  afford  it,  wide  distribution 
of  special  catalogs  on  each  subject  is  of  the  greatest  service.  It  gives 
the  library  a  reputation  among  all  interested  in  those  subjects.  It 
puts  into  visible  form  the  results  of  the  work  already  expended,  and 
makes  a  much  deeper  impression  than  a  mere  statement  of  the  plan  or 
of  the  numbers  already  accumulated.  It  shows  gaps  in  the  collection, 
and  even  without  a  plea  for  gifts  vacant  places  call  aloud  for  missing 
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nuiubers,  and  many  times  pamphlets,  of  whose  very  existence  you  were 
unaware,  are  sent  to  you  iu  answer  to  this  unspoken  plea.  Sometimes 
it  is  desirable  to  make  this  catalog  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  with  call  numbers  against  works  already  i>os6e»6ed,  and  a 
request  for  all  others. 

Newspaper  notioea. — The  local  papers  are  usually  glad  to  help  make 
known  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  proposed.  Sometimes  a  long 
account  of  the  collection,  enumerating  varieties,  describing  the  curiosi- 
ties, mentioning  the  most  important  items'  for  the  investigator,  and 
detailing  the  most  needed  desiderata,  will  be  gladly  printed.  Often 
a  brief  note  with  requests  for  the  help  of  all  interested  is  best.  At 
moderate  intervals  afterwards  additional  information  might  be  given 
showing  the  progress  made  and  reviving  the  subject  in  the  public  mind. 

Acknowledgments, — Whatever  other  methods  you  have  used,  a  thor- 
ough system  of  recording  and  acknowledging  gifts,  and  acareftil  record 
of  all  sequents,  and  prompt  requests  for  any  missing  number,  is  an 
essential  to  success.  You  must  show  that  you  appreciate  what  others 
do  for  you.  A  prompt  acknowledgment  of  one  favor  is  the  very  best 
request  for  a  repetition.  The  supplies  of  the  less  prominent  sequents 
is  very  soon  exhausted,  and  it  is  necessary  that  any  gaps  in  annual 
rejTorts  and  more  frequent  publications  should  be  noted  speedily  and 
requests  for  missing  numbers  sent.  What  can  be  obtained  easily  at 
the  time  for  nothing  it  may  be  impossible  to  buy  a  year  later. 

Make  the  material  you  have  already  accumulated  so  useful  that  your 
library  will  be  recognized  as  a  good  place  to  send  similar  pamphlets. 
Exchange  duidicate  pamphlets  with  other  libraries,  especially  those  at 
a  distance,  from  whom  you  may  naturally  expect  to  obtain  the  pam- 
phlets of  their  immediate  locality.  Sometimes  an  exchange  can  bo  made 
directly,  by  groups,  without  the  cost  of  making  a  list,  by  offering  100 
or  500  pamphlets  on  your  locality  or  specialty  for  a  similar  collection, 
e.  g., ''  I  will  send  you  500  New  York  pamphlets  in  exchange  for  500  Cali- 
fornia pamphlets.'^  Large  libraries  should,  by  special  arrangements 
with  smaller  libraries  about  them,  bo  the  great  dejwjitories,  and  should 
lend  from  their  large  collections  to  their  smaller  associates.  The  wealthy 
library  should  pay  for  arranging  and  caring  for  accumulations  which 
the  small  library  can  not  afford,  and  the  material  would  be  equally 
available  for  both.  At  the  cost  of  i)ostago  it  could  be  sent  at  any  time 
to  the  small  library,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  kept  in  the  large  col- 
lection at  the  center  of  population,  where  it  would  bo  most  frequently 
needed. 

Preservation. — Most  librarians  agree  that  pamphlets  should  be 
finally  bound  into  books,  that  there  should  be  no  permanent  collection 
of  pamphlets,  which  is  only  a  halfway  station  on  the  road  to  completed 
volumes.  If  expense  were  no  consideration  a  large  proportion  of  pam- 
phlets would  be  bound  separately.  The  cost  of  this  is  so  great  that 
only  the  wealthiest  libraries  can  afford  it  and  cheaper  methods  must 
be  found. 
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A  few  librarians  advocate  binding  as  fast  as  enough  pamphlets  are 
accumuhited  to  make  a  volume,  regardless  of  subject.  They  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  catalog  to  make  the  contents  known.  Any 
librarian  who  has  a  classified  arrangement  of  his  books  soon  rejects  such 
a  plan.  He  must  have  his  pamphlets  arranged  like  his  books,  and  there 
are,  indeed,  stronger  reasons  for  their  minute  classification.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  first  decided  is,  shall  they  form  a  separate  pamphlet  collec- 
tion or  shall  they  be  shelved  with  the  books!  The  latter  plan  seems, 
on  the  whole,  best,  though  the  former  has  some  advantages.  The  sepa- 
rate collection  would  usually  be  placed  in  a  separate  room,  and  would 
remove  an  element  of  unsightliness  and  disorder  from  the  shelves;  it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  comparing  new  pamphlets  with  old,  and 
for  filing  away  recent  acquisitions ;  it  would  allow  the  use  of  such  special 
devices  as  pigeonholes,  drawers  (used  by  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory),  and 
various  files  and  cases.  This  last  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  advantage,  for 
the  devices  are  too  costly  for  any  except  wealthy  institutions.  To  shelve 
pamphlets  on  the  regular  shelves  alongside  the  books  seems  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  use  of  the  library,  both  by  readers  and  librarian,  while 
it  probably  makes  more  work  in  administration.  Eesources  on  a  single 
subject  are  brought  more  nearly  together  and  the  constant  reference  to 
two  places  is  avoided. 

Pamphlets  will  .then  be  classed  minutely  by  subjects  exactly  the 
same  as  books  and  will  be  placed  on '  the  same  shelves.  Till  they  are 
bound  they  will  usually  stand  together  either  at  the  end  or  the  begin- 
ning of  a  subject.  They  may  be  kept  in  bundles,  boxes,  pamphlet  cases, 
or  in  binders.  Bundles  are  the  cheapest,  a  package  tied  with  twine 
involving  practically  no  expense,  but  it  is  very  unsightly,  gathers  much 
dust,  and  unless  a  considerable  number  of  pamphlets  are  put  together 
can  not  stand  alone,  and  is  a  vexation  in  taking  out  and  putting  back 
adjoining  books.  It  may  be  improved  by  imttiug  round  it  a  cover  of 
fairly  stiff  manila  pai>er,  and  this  may  do  for  keeping  incomplete  vol- 
umes of  periodicals  while  waiting  to  pick  up  missing  numbers.  The 
various  binders,  Emerson,  Springback,  Champion,  Common  Sense,  etc., 
stand  at  the  other  extreme.  They  are  neat,  keep  the  pamphlets  clean, 
and  look  like  books;  but  they  are  expensive  and  in  most  cases  will 
hold  only  a  few  pamphlets.  The  Common  Sense,  Emerson,  and  similar 
styles  have  the  added  objection  of  a  permanent  mutilation  in  the  holes 
pierced  through  each  pamphlet.  For  temporary  storage  on  the  shelves 
some  form  of  pamphlet  box  or  case  seems  most  desirable.  They  can 
be  had  of  any  size  and  at  reasonable  prices.  The  sizes  should  fit  the 
shelves  of  the  library.  The  height  of  the  ordinary  octavo  shelf  is  best 
for  general  use.  This  will  contain  all  pamphlets  up  to  nearly  25  cm. 
high.  The  case  should  not  be  too  wide,  otherwise  a  few  thin  pamphlets 
left  in  it  will  slip  down  and  become  twisted  out  of  shai>e.  The  medium 
cost  L.  B.  wooden  cases  are  of  varying  thickness  (3,  6,  and  10  cm.)  to 
meet  this  difficulty.     For  very  thin  pamphlets  in  a  subject  where  not 
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many  are  received  the  thin  inanila  0.  0.  pamphlet  case  is  usually  satis- 
factory. Manila  cases  may  be  obtained  in  quantity,  made  like  the  fold- 
ing boxes  used  by  confectioners,  very  cheaply,  an  octavo  case  5  cm. 
thick  for  $2  or  $3  a  100.  But  these  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  wear 
and  soon  become  soUed  and  broken.  Of  more  expensive  cases  the 
Clacher  is  perhaps  best,  a  closed  case  excluding  dust,  with  a  table  of 
contents  inside  the  cover. 

When  enough  pamphlets  on  a  single  subject  have  been  gathered  for 
a  suitable  volume  they  should  be  bound,  shelved,  and  treated  like  any 
other  book.  Annual  reports  should  be  bound  at  regular  intervals, 
then  reports  by  decades,  1880-89, 1890-99,  etc. ;  thicker  reports  by  half 
decades,  1880-84, 1885-89,  etc.  Unbound  reports  of  each  institution, 
society,  or  officer  should  be  kept  in  a  box  immediately  after  the  bound 
volumes.  More  valuable  pamphlets  should  be  bound  separately.  A 
form  of  binding  is  coming  into  use  which  seems  likely  to  settle  the  dis- 
position of  a  great  many  pamphlets  of  medium  size  and  value  worth 
binding,  but  not  worth  an  expenditure  of  25  or  50  cents.  A  cheap 
cover  is  made  with  board  sides  and  cloth  back,  having  inside  four  muslin 
stubs  on  which  four  thin  pamphlets  can  be  pasted,  or  a  muslin  stub 
may  be  pasted  on  each  side  of  thicker  pamphlets.  While  this  binding 
is  not  very  substantial,  it  is  strong  enough  for  occasional  use,  inexpen- 
sive, and  can  be  done  quickly  by  cheap  help  without  sending  to  a' 
binder.  The  pamphlets  can  then  be  treated  like  regular  books.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  pamphlets  should  then  be  bound  alone,  or  very  closely 
classed,  e.  g.,  genealogies,  if  there  is  a  large  collection,  so  that  each 
family  may  stand  in  its  alphabetic  place;  individual  biographies  where 
there  is  only  a  single  life,  or  two  or  three  thin  pamphlets  which  can 
go  into  such  a  binder  as  that  just  described;  local  histories,  regimental 
histories;  in  short,  all  pamphlets  where  it  is  desirable  for  each  to  stand 
on  the  shelves  arranged  by  its  special  character  and  in  sequence  with 
similar  books  and  pamphlets,  and  to  have  it  possible  to  i>lace  beside 
it  another  pamphlet  on  exactly  the  same  subject  issued  years  afterwards. 

Cataloging. — The  ideal  method  is  to  catalog  a  pamphlet  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  fullness  as  a  book.  A  pamphlet  is  only  a  little  book 
and  often  is  worth  more  than  many  of  the  small,  perhaps  even  of  the 
large,  volumes  in  the  library.  But  if  this  little  book  is  not  important 
enough  to  bind,  it  is  perhaps  equally  extravagant  to  spend  time  and 
money  to  catalog  it.  The  sentiment  at  Chicago  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
cataloging  pamphlets.  Yet  if  something  must  be  left  undone,  this  or 
a  part  of  it  seems  to  be  possible  without  too  great  loss.  Pamphlets 
closely  classed  on  the  shelves  are  in  a  certain  limited  sense  their  own 
catalog.  You  can  find  there  what  the  library  has  on  a  certain  subject, 
and  when  readers  are  admitted  to  the  shelves  there  is  less  objection  to 
this  plan.  Certain  libraries  add  a  reminder  in  the  card  catalog  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  or  written  card  under  the  proper  subject  head  calling 
attention  to  the  uncataloged  pamphlets  in  such  a  volume  or  box.  For 
ED  93 53  ^  . 
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tlio  author  catalog  a  separate  catalog^  not  made  as  Ml  or  accurate  n 
the  regular  catalog,  may  ofbeu  scrvto  a  part  of  tb©  purposes.    It  mftte 
two  pliM5es  to  consult  and  will  often  be  overlooked,  bat  flrom  the  Ub^ 
rian's  side  it  may  fulfill  important  uses  and  save  in  labor  much  more thw 
its  cost.    Made  on  thin*  slips  by  cheap  a^istants  the  cost  of  msAM 
and  time  is  slight    New  i^ainphlets  can  be  oomparati%^ly  quickly  com 
pared  with  the  catalog  and  duplicates  thrown  out  when  otherwise  each 
pamphlet  must  be  cai'cfully  classed,  then  taken  to  the  shelves  and  the 
collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  looked  over  befbro  knowing:  tbat 
it  is  or  is  not  a  duplicate.   In  large  libraries  the  saving  of  time  in  going  to 
remote  shelves  is  an  important  consideration.     In  .small  libraries  witb 
few  pampldets  it  is  probably  best  to  catalog  the  same  as  books  unless 
this  hiiulers  more  important  work.    Often  a  loan  desk  assistant  vill 
have  time,  when  calls  are  less  frequent,  for  this  and  similar  less  vain 
able  work.    In  all  libraries  of  original  research  the  value  of  pampbleti 
is  increasingly  felt  and  the  importance  of  a  catalog  is  strongly  insisted 
on.    It  certainly  should  be  done;  bnt  if  pamphlets  can  be  obtained  and 
time  to  catalog  them  can  not  l>e  found,  then  take  the  pamphlets  antl 
hope  that  the  library  will  some  time  have  money  cnotigh  to  do  itsirork 
properly.    It  will  be  a  stronger  plea  for  more  help  to  be  able  to  aj 
"the  library  already  has  material  which  ought  to  be  made  available' 
than  to  say  "if  more  money  is  given  to  the  library  i>amphlets  can  U 
gathered  and  much  help  given  to  readers  from  them.^' 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

The  following  list  includes  all  important  articles  or  pamphlets  in  tk 
Lihraytj  journal: 

CrTiKii,   C:    A.     Prcsorvatiou   of    pamplilots.     L.  J.  (1876)    1:   51-54;  cliscttssioa 

1).  101-G. 
Swift,  L!\i>saV.    Pamphlets  and  continuations  of  serials.    X.  jF.  (1887)  lUi  330^ 
Kxporienco  of  lk)stou  public  library.     Vaiao  of  piunphlots,  importance  of  cata- 
loging, numbers  cataloged,  breaking  up  bound  volumes,  treiitiuent  of  minor 
pamphlets,  binding  of  serials,  indexing. 
What  we  do  with  pamphlets.     L.J.  (1889)  14:  433-34,  470-71. 

Bull alo  library.     Classed  and  cataloged.     Pamphlet  boxes  of  paper  Loard  optu 

at  top. 
Boston  Atbon;pum.     Formerly  kept  ia  bound  series  atscording  to  size.    Kew pam- 
phlets classed  and  kept  in  boxes,  or  practically  drawers,  holding  each  about  1<> 
pamphlets  arranged  like  cards. 
Harvard  College.     Bound  as  fast  as  possible;  cataloged  when  bound  j  unbouuu 

assorted  and  classed. 
New  York  Apprentices' library.     Bonnd  b\  brnad  sivbjpct*  and  then  rataln*^^. 
would  prefer  to  keep  unbound  in  pauiplilrt  ^4i«ca. 

>  If  the  Hlips  used  are  uniform  in  size  nn(1  |>n'iVrabiy  in  thleknfisii  WitJil 
cardM  used  for  books,  whenever  wished  thr    two  catalog?*  n>ay  lio 
ami  of  the  cards  is  very  trilling  compared  wirlj  Hil^  InWn    Fori! 
In  different  rooms,  or  otherwise  unlikely  to  bo  comblnrcK 
l„t|ii(f  only  2  catalog  card  size,  a-draits  of  Kr*sit  ernuoie^- 
trnV«  »"*^  y®*  gives  room  for  needed  items.— M,  IJ. 
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What  wo  <lo  witk  pampliletS'-Coi} tinned. 

Brooklyn  library.    Kept  ou  special  81ic1t\69  nlpliAlioti^ally  by  suly«cts,  tied  in 

moderate  sized  packages  with  paper  label^  cotuplete  catalogs  ou  slips,  both 

author  and  subject;  bind  in  separate  volumes,  half  morocco^  plain,  whenever 

ovvongb  on  any  subject  of  interest  to  form  a  good  sized  volume. 
New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.     Bound  in  gtonps  by  subject.    Bound  volumes  bavc  book 

TJttmber  P  and  then  marked  v.  2>  v.  X,  &e. ;  discusses  general  qm^stiona  of  pres- 

ei-tatioa  and  stylo  of  biading. 
Providenco  public  library.     Originally  in  one  rigid  olpliabelic  order;  now  placed 

ill  6  groups;  1,  govcruraent  publications;  2,  libraries;  3,  colleges  aiul  schools; 

4,  oilier  organiz.ations ;  5,  biographic  sltetcbes ;  6,  other  pamphlets;  alphabetic 

in  cfL-ch  group.    Special  coll«ctkm8  like  Harris  on  slavery  kept  separate.    Uses 

Emerson  binders  for  t^naporary  issue;  if  demand  is  likely  to  be  steady  it  is 

regularly  bound. 
Kew  York  Mercantile.     As  soon  as  enough  pamphlets  for  volume  are  received 

they  are  bound  regardless  of  subject,  and  volume  given  its  number  iu  sequence. 

Cataloged  under  author  and  subject. 
HoMF.8,  H :  A.    Unbound  volumes  on  library  shelves.     L,j.  (1886)  11:  214-15.    Plan 

formerly  uaed  in  N,  Y.  Stat©  libmry ;  cloth  covew  tied  at  front  edge;  grouped 

broadly  by  sul^jocts, 
noLDKX,  E:  S.     Ou  the  treatment  of  x>amphlets  iu  special  libraries,     L.j\  (1880)  5: 

166-C7.    U.  S.  Naval  Observatory;  classified  and  arranged  iu  special  chests  of 

drawers. 
MakXjB.  p.    tlie  care  of  pamphletB.     L,  j.  (1885)  10:  399-400.    Uepriuted  from 

Sci«iic«,  6:  407-^.    Pan^phlets  punt^hod  with  holes  at  standard  distances  apart 

placed  between  two  separata  covers,  with  a  separate  back  of  man i la  paper. 
ArsTJN,  WiLLAKD  H.     Pamphlets:  What  to  do  with  thenu     L.j.  (1893)  IS:  143-44. 

Binding  by  subjects  and  indexing  on  I^yden  slijis. 

Catalogdcg. 

By  WIIXL4M  C.  LaXS,  Librariiui  Boston  Athena^iuu, 

Thet©  are  several  codes  of  niles  for  cataloging.  Tliat  most  gener- 
ally followed  is  Charles  A.  (Jatter's  Ruhsfor  a  dictionary  eatahgucj  2d 
edition,  Washington,  1889,  publislied  by  tlie  United  States  Bui*cau  of 
Education  as  the  second  part  of  a  special  rei)ort  on  public  libraries^ 
originally  issued  in  1876.  This  work  discusses  the  principles  of  cata- 
loging iu  a  lucid  and  thorough  manner  and  takes  up  a  great  variety  of 
cases  to  which  to  apply  theui.  It  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every 
cataloger  whether  all  the  rules  laid  down  are  followed  or  not.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Educi;tion,  Wai^hington. 

Another  elaborate  work  is  Edectic  card  catalog  rules,  based  on  Dziatz- 
A^'»  ^  Instruction^  compa7'ed  trith  the  mien  of  the  British  Mttscitmy  Gutter, 
jyeeoey^  Perldns,  and  other  authorities.  By  K.  A.  Ijinderfelt.  Boston, 
O.  A.  Cutter.  1890,  This  is  an  adaptation  of  a  German  code  by  the 
(ibriirian  of  the  Breslau  library.  It  is  in  some  respects  fuller  than 
Ciittei^s  rules  and  gives  more  examples,  specially  such  as  are  drawn 

r^n  sources,  but  it  treats  only  of  author  and  title  entries;  sub- 
8  ^  '  ^sidered  at  all.  The  author  has  compared  all  the 
H  1  which  he  is  acquainted  and  has  noted  their 

I  "  ^ir  agreement  on  special  points,  so  that  his 
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work  forms  a  compendium  of  the  practices  recommended  by  other 
authorities.  It  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  Forbes  library, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  or  of  the  Library  Bureau,  Boston. 

Condensed  rules  for  cataloging  adopted  by  the  American  Library 
Association  were  printed  in  the  Library  journal,  3: 12-19,  1878,  and 
may  be  found  also  in  an  appendix  to  Cutter's  rules.  The  Library 
school  at  Albany  has  also  its  own  code  of  rules;  it  was  i)ubUshed  in 
1889,  with  many  sample  cards  given,  and  may  be  obtained  at  tbe 
Library  Bureau,  Boston.  It  contains  a  Bibliography  of  catalog  rules  by 
M.  S.  Cutler,  to  which  and  to  the  introductory  notes  in  Cutter  and 
Linderfelt  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 

In  the  Library  journal  for  September,  1893,  p.  79,  is  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Library  Association  on  the  subject  of  catalog  head- 
ings which  lays  down  certain  principles  that  seem  to  be  gaining  gen- 
eral acceptance  now,  though  departing  somewhat  from  the  stricter 
forms  of  a  dictionary  catalog.  (See  section  20,  on  p.  847.)  The  same 
committee  will  soon  x)ublish  a  list  of  subject  headings  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  considerable  use  to  inexperienced  catalogers  and  to  all  who 
wish  to  keep  their  work  in  line  with  what  is  being  done  elsewhere. 

This  paper  does  not  undertake  to  discuss  any  of  the  principles  of 
cataloging,  a  task  already  well  done  in  the  publications  referred  to 
above,  or  to  decide  any  of  the  mooted  points.  It  will  attempt  solely 
(1)  to  set  forth  briefly  certain  points  in  regard  to  a  library  catalog 
which  may  be  now  taken  as  settled,  and  (2)  to  mention  certain  other 
points  upon  which  there  is  as  yet  no  general  consensus  of  opinion.  In 
this  second  division  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  what  is  the  actual 
practice  on  each  point  of  58  leading  libraries  both  large  and  small  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  country.  A  list  of  these  is  given  at  the  close  of 
the  paper.  The  statistical  material  for  this  paper  is  derived  from  the 
191  answers  to  the  circular  sent  out  in  1893  by  the  committee  on  the 
A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  from  the 
answers  returned  by  the  58  libraries  referred  to  above  in  reply  to  a 
more  detailed  circular  of  my  own  sent  out  in  November,  1894. 

A.   POINTS   WHICH  MAY   BE    CONStftBWy^ffiTTLED. 

1  The  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  card  cat!^ 
If  a  carefully  made  and  reasonably  full  printed  Ct'italog  e? 
card  catalog  may  form  simply  a  supplement  to  this,  but  if  the  xm 
catalog  be  only  a  finding- list  or  short-title  catalog  the  card  cat'l^ 
should  be  complete  in  itself.  ^ 

Its  forms  are  various:  in  drav>xrs,  in  trays  open  on  a  counter  in  si  VI 
ing  trays,  in  a  Kudolph  indexer,  or  slips  mounted  on  the  leaves 
book.     In  any  case  the  point  to  be  provided  for  is  the  possibilit      ^ 
inserting  new  titles  indefinitely  in  strict  alphabetic  or  other  c,^^  •«    , 
order.  specified 
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2  Ou  this  catalog  every  work  should  have  at  least  an  author  or  (when 
this  is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  periodicals,  etc.) 
a  title  entry. 

A  common  English  custom  is  to  use  for  certain  classes  of  works  form 
or  subject  entry  only;  such  are,  almanacs,  catalogs,  society  or  academy 
publications,  periodicals,  etc.  The  nearly  universal  American  usage  is 
to  treat  these  works  like  any  others. 

3  In  addition  to  author  or  title  entry  most  works  should  also  be  entered 
under  the  name  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Of  the  191  libraries  reporting  in  answer  to  the  circular  sent  out  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit,  all  but  21  had  some  kind  of  subject  catalog. 

4  The  author's  name  should  if  possible  be  given  in  the  vernacular, 
unless  all  his  works  have  been  published  in  some  other  language  than 
that  of  his  own  nationality.  Latin  must  often  be  considered  the  vernac- 
ular of  medieval  names. 

5  Ou  author  cards  titles  should  be  brief,  and  the  author's  name  and 
bibliographic  details  should  be  given  in  full.  On  subject  cards  the  title 
should  be  fuller  and  descriptive,  but  the  author's  name  may  be  given 
with  initials  only,  and  some  of  the  more  technical  or  minute  bildio. 
graphic  details  may  be  omitted.  (See,  however,  for  the  actual  practice 
of  different  libraries  part  2,  section  6  of  this  paper.) 

6  In  transcribing  titles  the  words  and  spelling  of  the  title-page  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  any  addition  or  deviation  being  plainly  indicated 
by  brackets.  Punctuation  and  capitalization  need  not  follow  the  title- 
page,  except  in  case  of  incunabula. 

7  Among  the  smaller  points  on  which  substantial  unanimity  exists 
may  be  mentioned : 

a  Barnes  with  prefixes. — English  and  French  surnames  beginning  with 
a  prefix  (except  the  French  de  and  d')  under  the  prefix,  all  other  cases 
under  the  word  following. 

h  Compound  names. — In  English  under  the  last  part,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages under  the  first. 

c  Capitals. — ;N^o  absolute  uniformity,  but  the  tendency  is  to  diminish 
their  use  as  far  as  possible. 

d  Numerals. — In  general,  use  the  Arabic  rather  than  the  Roman  forms. 

e  Periodicals. — Enter  under  the  first  word  (not  an  article).  When 
published  by  a  society  refer  from  the  name  of  the  society;  but  if  the 
periodical  bears  the  name  of  Bulletin,  Proceedings,  Journal,  etc.,  enter 
under  the  society  as  author. 

/Karnes  beginning  tcith  Mc  or  St. — Alphabet  as  if  spelled  out,  Mac  or 
Saint.    The  other  practice  is  often  followed  in  directories. 

g  Reports  of  trials. — Crown  and  criminal  eases  under  defendant;  civil 
cases  under  plaintiff;  marine  cases  under  the  ship. 
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B,  POINTS  ON   WHICH  OPINION   IS  DIVIDED. 

In  regard  to  the  v<arious  details  of  catalogs  and  cataloging  inentioued 
below,  the  practice  of  cacU  of  58  representative  and  well-known  libra- 
ries is  as  far  as  possible  noted.  An  asterisk  [*]  following  the  name  of 
a  library  indicates  that  the  present  opinion  of  the  librarian  favors  (he 
particular  practice  named  rather  than  some  other  which  is  in  actual 
use.  The  abbreviations  used  are  such  as  will  naturally  suggest  the 
librsiry  for  which  it  stands,  but  a  list  of  them  with  the  Jiames  of  the 
librai'ies  and  librarians  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

1   rOUM   OF   TirK   CATALOG. 

A.  A  printed  catalog,  with  printed  supplements.  Peab.  has  a  ten\\yo- 
rary  supplement  on  cards,  but  only  as  a  preliminary  for  printing.  The 
linotype  has  recently  been  used  in  a  few  cases  for  printing  library  cata- 
logs and  is  likely  to  bo  often  employed  in  the  future.  The  Libiary 
journal  (Aug.,  1894)  has  an  article  on  linotyping  by  Xathaii  Billsteia  of 
the  Friedenwald  Co.,  Baltimoi-e,  and  a  aympoaium  by  several  librarians 
relating  their  experience.  BPL  is  considering  tlie  practicability  of 
accumulating  material  for  a  general  printed  catalog  by  means  of  the 
linotype  and  Fories  also  has  under  consideration  the  plan  of  printiDg 
by  linotyi)e  and  issuing  frequent  printeil  linotype  supplements.  See 
the  article  in  the  Library  journal  for  the  results  obtained  by  IVewK 
BnPr.  Prin.  and  Pratt  Seo  below  under  O.  the  names  of  libraries  which 
have  in  use  printed  catalogs  in  addition  to  complete  card  catalogs. 

B  Printed  catalog,  with  card  supplements  Ait  fia.  BrL.  Brown  (com- 
pleto  catalog  on  cards  begun),  Com.  Clev.  Jers.  MIL  HTFC.  PhL,  PhM. 
Spr.  Wore,  (for  circulating  dep't).  Several  of  the  above  have  issued 
printed  supplements,  and  most  issue  balletins  of  recent  accessions. 
(Sec  below,  II.) 

C  On  cards  complete.  (Those  marked  with  a  t  have  an  older  printed 
catalog  in  use  also.)  Amh.  Arm.  Bos.f  Bowd.  BrT.  Brown  (just  began), 
Buf.  Cal.  Chic  (for  staff  only,  a  new  card  catal.  for  the  public  begun), 
Cin.  Col.  Cong.t  Com.  (printed  catal.  of  special  subjects),  Dett  Drez. 
EnPr.  GrRap.t  HartP.  Hartlh.  Harv.  How.  LosA  (not  yet  complete),  MIT. 
Hon.  (intends  to  print),  Mich.  Min.  HHav.t  irYFC.+  NOM.t  HYRf  (printed 
catal.  of  Law  and  old  general  library),  Hewtt  0«tf  Pratt  Prin.!  (subj. 
catal.  printe<l  in  1S84),  Prov.f  Salt  Sot  StLMt  (printed  catal.  of  Fiction), 
StLP.f  Watt  Well.  Wore,  (for  reference  library),  Yale. 

D  On  slips  pasted  in  volumes  (the  British  Museum  plan).    HYT. 

E  On  slips  fastened  in  bunchcis  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  (the  Leyden 
plan).  Harv.  has  had  this  plan  under  trial  for  nccessions  since  1890, 
tlie  titles  being  printed  on  manila  slips. 

*  Librarian  favors  particular  practice  named  rather  than  somo  other  which  is  in 
actual  use. 

t  Has  also  an  older  printed  catalogue  in  use. 
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r  Tho  Rudolph  indexer  or  books.  BrL.  (for  music),  Det  (to  a  limited 
extent),  Forbes  (uuder  consideration),  NHav.  (tried  without  complete 
success),  Newb.  Pratt  (under  trial),  Stan.  The  San  Francisco  FPL 
adopted  this  device  two  years  ago  and  has  21  machines  in  use.  The 
Oakland  (Cal.)  PL'has  also  recently  introduced  it. 

G  Printed  finding-lists  or  other  abbreviated  form.  Bos.  BrL.  (Fic- 
tion), Buf.  Chic  Cin.  Det  (Fiction),  EnPr.  LosA.  Min.  NTS.  (intended), 
Pratt  Prin.  Sal  Set  See  an  article  in  the  Library  journal,  19:  9  by 
Kate  M.  Ilenneberry  on  the  preparation  of  printed  finding-lists. 

II  Printed  bulletins  of  recent  accessions  are  issued  by  the  following 
libraries:  Ba.  Bos  (lately  discontinued),  BrL  (ann.),  BrY.  Buf.  Gam.  Cin. 
Corn.  Dot  (ann.),  EnPr.  (beginning  in  1895),  GrRap.  (tyi)ewritten),  Harv. 
(187G-94),  Jors.  MIT.  (intended),  Mich,  (typewritten).  Mil  Min.  NHav. 
HYM.  Hewt  (weekly  and  ann.),  Ost  PhL.  PhM.  Pratt  Prin.  (intended), 
Prov.  (beginning  in  1895),  SoL  Spr.  StLP.  (1879-83,  1894—)  Wat  (ann.). 

2  THE    KIND   OF   CATALOG. 

As  Stated  above,  nearly  all  libraries  have  or  intend  to  have  a  subject 
as  well  as  an  author  cat.ilog.  The  different  ways  of  carrying  this  out 
arc  many,  but  they  all  fall  into  two  general  classes. 

A.  The  author  and  subject  catalogs  distinct  and  separate.  The 
author  catalog  necessarily  contains  some  title-entries  (anonymous 
works,  periodicals,  &c.,)  and  usually  numerous  title-references. 

The  subject  catalog  may  be — 

a  In  dictionary  form.  Amh.  (title-entries  included  in  the  subject 
catal.),  Cin.  Cong,  (partly  classed),  Forbes  (undecided),  Mich.  Mil.  (the 
card  catal.;  the  printed  catal.  on  decimal  classif.),  Prin.  (the  card  catal.; 
the  printed  catal.  classified). 

b  Classified  on  the  decimal  system  (Dewey's)  Arm.  (inclined  to  change 
to  diet,  form),  BrY.  (has  also  a  diet  catal.),  Bnf.  (for  the  public;  diet, 
catal  for  staff),  Mil*  (printed  catal. ;'  diet,  catal.  on  cards),  HYFC.  ITTS. 
Ost  (printed  catal.;  diet,  catal.  on  cards),  Sal,  (for  finding-lists,  Cutter's 
classif.  preferred).  Well. 

c  Classified  on  some  other  than  the  decimal  system.  CaL  HartTh. 
Prin.  (printed  subj.  catal.;  shelf- lists  with  added  entries  in  red  form 
another  systematic  classed  catal.),  StLM.  (Cutter's  classif.;  will  be 
superseded  by  diet,  catal.  for  public  use),  StLP.  (Harris's  classif.). 

d  An  alphabetic©- classed  subject  catalog,  i.  e.  a  catalog  having 
general  classes  in  ali)habetic  sequence,  with  alphabetic  subdivisions. 
Harv.  (biographic  subject-entries  now  inch  in  the  author  catal.),  NYM. 
Yale. 

B  Author  and  subject  entries  combined  in  a  single  alphabet,  the  sub- 
ject entries  being  ordinarily  under  the  word  expressing  most  specific- 
ally the  subject-matter  instead  of  being  grouped  under  general  hea<ls. 
Ast  BA  Bos.  Bowd.  BrL.  (subject  entries  in  part  classed),  BrY.  (has 
also  the  decimal  system),  Brown,  Buf.  (incl.  title  entries,  for  use  of  staff; 
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also  separate  author  and  title  catal.  of  Fiction ;  decimal  classed  catal. 
for  i)ublic),  Cam.  Chic.  Clev.  CoL  Corn.  Det  Drex.  EnPr.  Forhes  (subj.  cards 
will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  separate  alphabet),  OrRap.  HartP.  How. 
Jen.  LosA.  Man.  Min.  NHav.  NYPC.  NTY.  Newb.  Newt  Ost  (printed 
catal.  decimal),  Peab.  Phi.  PhM.  Pratt  (Astral  Br,),  Prov.  SaL  Scr.  Spr. 
StLM.»  StlP.  (for  juvenile  lit.)  Stan.  Wat  Wore. 

C  No  subject  catalog.  MIT.  Pratt  (except  for  biog.  and  bibliog.  sub- 
jects), Spr.  (juvenile  literature;  the  general  catal.  in  diet.  form). 

3  CATALOG   CASES. 

Until  recently  the  usual  custom  has  been  to  keep  the  cards  of  the 
catalog  in  drawers,  each  drawer  having  ordinarily  two  rows  of  cards 
and  intended  to  be  used  at  its  place.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is 
that  a  person  consulting  the  cards  in  one  drawer  prevents  others  from 
using  the  drawers  above  or  below,  and  that  in  order  to  have  all  the 
drawers  at  a  fairly  convenient  height  for  consultation  the  case  has  to 
be  unduly  extended.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  a  lighter  drawer  or 
sliding  trey  has  lately  been  introduced  holding  a  single  row  of  cards 
and  often  noc  as  deep  as  the  old  drawers.  These  trays  can  be  readily 
taken  from  the  case  and  placed  on  a  table  or  on  sliding  shelves  set  at  a 
convenient  height.  The  libraries  which  have  adopted  such  trays  at 
least  in  part  are  BA.  Bos.  Bowd.  Chic.  Clev.  Cong.  Harv.  (Divinity  School) 
LosA.  Ma  Min.  KYS.  StLP.,  while  BrT.  Brown,  Harv.  mTPC.  SaL  and  Sor. 
express  their  decided  preference  for  this  form  of  case. 

Ast  Buf.  and  Cam.  use  trays  or  boxes  permanently  exposed  in  a  fixed 
position. 

4  CATALOG   CARDS. 

A  Size. — There  are  two  recognized  standard  sizes  in  common  use,  the 
so-called  postal  size,  12.5x7.5  cm.  and  the  smaller  size,  12.5x5  cm.  The 
larger  size  is  used  by  Arm.  BrL  (subj.  cds.)  BrY,  Cam.  Chic,  (new  public 
catal.),  Clev.  (since  Jan.  1894),  Com.  Det.  Drex.  OrRap.  HartTh.  (subj.  cds.) 
How.  Jers.  LosA.  MIT.  Man.  Mil.  (diet,  catal.),  Min.  KHav.  NTS.  Pratt, 
Prin.  SaL  Scr.  Spr.  (readers'  catal.),  StLP.  Wat  Well.  (subj.  catal.)  and  is 
preferred  but  not  used  by  KTFC,  and  StLM.  The  smaller  size  is  used 
by  Ast  BA  Bowd.  BrL.  (author  cds.).  Brown.  CaL  (also  a  special  size), 
Clev.  (to  Jan.  1894),  CoL  Det  (for  Fiction),  HartP.  HartTh.  (author  cds.) 
MiL  (author  index),  HYFC.  ITTM.  Kewt.  Ost  Pratt  (Astral  Br),  Prov.  Spr. 
(juvenile  catal.),  Wat  Well,  (author  cds.)  Wore.  Yale,  and  is  preferred 
by  SaL 

Special  sizes,  in  many  cases  very  close  to  one  of  the  standard  sizes, 
are  used  by  the  following  libraries:  Amh.  Bos.  Buf.  (author,  12.75x5.2 
cm.,  subj.  12.75x7.25  cm.),  CaL  (15.7x5.7  cm.).  Chic,  (old  card  cataL),  Cin. 
(6x4  in.)  Cong.  Harv.  (12.8x5  cm.),  Mich.  (13.85x8.  and  13.35x5.05  cm.), 
Peab.  (13x5.7  cm.),  PhL.  (15.5x8  cm.),  PhM.  (14x7  cm.),  StLM.  {5x2^  in.). 


*  Librarian  favors  particular  practice  named  rather  than  some  other  which  is  in 
actual  use. 
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B  Punching. — The  bole  in  the  card  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  wire  or 
rod  is  generally  made  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin,  but  BA.  But 
Harv.  and  Mich,  put  the  hole  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  Wore, 
prefers  this  position.  The  advantage' claimed  is  that  the  lower  lines 
are  left  unobstructed  for  writing.  Some  libraries  have  no  bole  punched 
in  their  cards  and  either  hold  them  in  by  rods  over  the  top  or  consider 
that  no  protection  is  necessary;  such  are  Bos.  CaL  Cin.  Cong.  HartThi 
Mich,  (larger  cds),  PhM.  Wore,  and  Tale. 

C.  Writing. — Most  libraries  still  employ  a  running  hand,  generally 
preferring  an  upright  and  round  letter  to  a  slanted  or  angular  one.  A 
disjoined  hand  (i.  e.  one  in  wliich  each  letter  is  separate)  is  h4>wever 
used  by  Drex.  OrRap.  HartP.  Jers.  mrs.  Prin.  Scr.  StLP. 

The  typewriter  is  employed  for  cards  by  Bowd.  BrL.  Buf.  Cam.  Det 
GrRap.  HartTh.  Losi.  MIT.  Mich.  Mil.  Min.  NHav.  Newb.  Ost.  Peab.  Prin. 
Spr.  StLP.  and  Star,  All  of  these  use  the  Hammond  machine  except 
the  Kewb.  and  StLP.  which  use  the  Remington.  Of  the  191  libraries 
addressed  in  the  first  circular  40  reported  the  Hammond  machine  iu 
use  and  all  but  8  found  it  satisfactory.  Three  libraries,  CoL  Harv.  and 
StLM.  stated  that  they  found  a  typewriter  distinctly  unsatisfrccory 
for  cards. 

Printed  cards  are  now  supplied  by  the  Library  Bureau  at  a  moder- 
ate price  for  current  new  books,  while  some  libraries  print  their  own 
cards  or  mount  printed  slips  on  cards  for  their  card  catalog.  Those 
reporting  the  use  of  printed  cards  are  BA  (Library  Bureau  cards,  also 
to  some  extent  printed  slips  mounted).  Bos.  Bowd.  (L.  B.  cards  and 
mounted  slips),  Cin.  (slips  from  Bulletins  mounted),  Clev.  (since  Oct. 
1894),  Harv.  Jers.  (slips  mounted),  NYS.  (L.  B.  cards),  PhL.  Prin. 
(intends  eventually  to  use  linotype  altogether),  Prov.  (L.  B.  cards). 

5  CATALOG  RULES. 

The  best  codes  of  rules  are  mentioned  above.  Few  libraries  follow 
any  one  code  absolutely,  but  most  take  one  or  another  (or,  it  may  be 
two  together)  as  a  general  guide,  and  change  what  details  seem  advis- 
able. ^It  is  this  general  use  which  is  intended  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Cutter's  rules  are  adopted  by  Amh.  Ast  BA.  Bowd.  BrL.  CaL  Cam.  Chic 
Clev.  Com.  Bet  Drex.  EnPr.  Forbes,  How.  LosA.  MIT.  Man.  Mich.  Min.  NHav. 
MYFC,  HYM.  NYY.  Newt  PhL,  Prov.  SaL  Spr,  StLM.  Stan.  Wat  Well 
Wore  Tale,  Cutter  and  Linderfelt  by  But  Harv.  Mil.  Scr.;  Cutter  and 
Albany  Library  school  by  BrY.  and  HartP.  Cutter  and  A.  L.  A.  rules 
by  Jers.;     Cutter  and  Jewett  by  Bos. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Rules  are  followed  by  GrRap.  Ost  PhM.  and  Pratt;  the 
Albany  Library  School  Rules  by  Arm.  CoL  (with  many  changes),  and 
HYS.;  and  Linderfelt  by  HartTh.  Cong,  reports  a  specially  adapted 
system. 
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6  RELATION  OF  SUBJECT  TO  AL'TUOR  CARDS. 

Tlie  general  principle  wLicb  sbould  govern  the  relative  fullness  of 
author  and  subject  cards  in  bibliographic  and  descrii>tive  particulars 
would  seem  to  be  that  on  the  author  catalog,  its  primary  object  bcmg 
to  determine  whether  a  given  book  is  owned,  it  is  essenti.al  to  distin- 
guish accurately  (1)  between  different  authors  with  similar  or  identical 
names,  (2)  between  different  books  by  the  same  author,  and  (3)  between 
different  editions  of  the  same  book,  while  on  the  subject  catalog,  which 
is  intended  to  bring  together  books  on  the  same  subject,  the  cssoutial 
point  is  to  display  the  differences  in  character  and  scope  between  these 
books.  It  would  follow  that  whatever  degree  of  accuracy  in  regard  to 
authors'  names  is  aimed  at  or  whatever  bibliographic  detail  is  expressed 
should  be  given  first  of  all  on  the  author  cards  and  is  of  secondary 
importance  on  the  subject  cards,  and  that  any  fullness  of  description 
in  the  title  further  than  what  is  needed  to  distinguish  between  two 
works  by  the  same  author  or  to  make  a  title  recognizable  by  the 
inquirer  belongs  first  of  all  on  the  subject  card  and  is  of  secondary 
importance  on  the  author  card.  In  actual  i)ractice  however  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  methods  followed,  the  result  no  doubt  partly  of  the 
fact  that  the  author  catalog  has  generally  been  considered  the  more 
important  record  and  was  for  long  the  only  record,  and  that  the  subject 
catalog  is  a  later  development  and  was  at  first  little  more  than  an  index 
to  the  other.  Certain  practical  considerations  such  as  the  printing  of 
cards,  and  the  copying  of  one  kind  from  the  other  instead  of  directly  from 
the  title-page  also  inliuence  the  apidication  of  the  principles  stated. 

The  practices  of  the  various  libraries  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  stated 
in  regard  to  the  bibliographic  and  descriptive  particulars  of  the  subject 
cards  (not  including  the  fullness  of  the  author's  name)  fall  into  eight 
classes. 

1.  Descriptive  part  of  the  title  less  full,  bibliographic  particulars  leas 
full,  Amh.  Ast.  Bowd.  Clev.  Cong.  EnPr.  HartTh.  How.  Mil.  Kewb.  Kewt 
Peab.  PhL.  PhM.  Prov.  Scr.  Stan. 

2.  Descr.  less  full,  bibl.  same,  Chic.  OrRap.  Jers.  NYFC. 

3.  Descr.  less  full,  bibl.  fuller,  Min. 

4.  Descr.  same,  bibl.  less  full,  BrL.  Col.  Com.  Dot.  Mich.  Newt* 

5.  Des(;r.  same,  bibl.  same  (i.  c.  both  cards  alike).  Bos.  Brown.  Cin. 
Drex.  HartP.  Harv.  Man.  NHav.  NYM.  NYY.  Ost.  Pratt.  Prin.  SaL  8pr. 
StLM.  StLP.  Wore.  Yale.  Of  the  above,  it  may  be  noted,  Bos.  Cin.  Harv. 
and  Prin.  employ  print  in  some  form. 

6.  Descr.  fuller,  bibl.  less  full,  Forbes.  Harv.*  LosA.  StLM.*  Wat. 

7.  Descr.  fuller,  bibl.  same.  Arm.  BA.  BrY.  Cam.  HY8. 

8.  Descr.  fuller,  bibl.  fuller,  Bnf.  (gives  no  bibliog.  particulars  and 
only  a  brief  title  on  author  cds.),  Cal.  Prov.*  Well. 


*•  Librarian  favors  particular  practice  nanieil  rathor  than  souio  other  which  win 
Actual  use. 
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7.  author's  name  in  II ka ding. 

The  general  feeling  has  been  that  an  author's  name  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others  of  similar  name  must  be  given  in  as  complete 
a  form  as  i^ossible,  and  that  therefore  even  names  which  he  has  seldom 
or  never  himself  used  should  be  given  if  they  have  once  been  his  by 
baptism.  This,  if  carried  out  means  much  time  spent  in  investigation,  for 
it  is  ti-equenlly  found  that  dictionaries  differ  in  regard  to  these  unused 
names  or  their  proper  order  and  that  authorities  must  be  compared 
and  weighed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  result.  The  opinion  hiis  been  gain- 
ing ground  in  recent  years  that  this  has  been  carried  too  fiir,  while  some 
librarians  have  even  maintained  that  the  object  shouUl  be  tp  give  the 
author's  name  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  which  he  customarily 
uses  himself  excepting  only  that  initials  should  be  filled  out  if  possible. 
It  is  especially  difficult  to  classify  libraries  on  the  basis  of  their  usage 
in  this  respect  or  to  represent  fairly  in  any  brief  form  their  practice.  I 
have  divided  them  roughly  below  judging  as  best  I  could  from  their 
answers  to  my  question. 

a  The  name  generally  given,  in  as  fall  a  form  as  can  be  found,  but 
with  many  exceptions  as  noted,  Arm.  (usually).  Ast.  Bos.  (with  excep- 
tions), BrL.  Brown.  Cal.  (try  to  use  all  initials  or  Cutter's  abbreviations), 
Cam.  (except  French  and  German),  Chic.  Cin.  Clev.  (sometimes  omit  names 
not  used),  Cong.  Com.  Det  Drex.  (unless  author  is  decidedly  better  known 
under  shorter  form),  EnPr.  OrBap.  HaitP.  HartTh.  Jrs.  (put  on  all  initials 
but  do  not  amplify,  inserting  usual  form  in  parenthesis,  and  makingrefer- 
ence  from  it  when  alph.  sequence  is  different),  LosA  Mich.  Mil  (for 
printed  catalog),  ITHav.  NYFC.  KYS.  HYT.  Hewh.  (in  Gern^an  and 
French  use  the  well  known  name  and  refer  from  the  full  name),  Newt 
(of  doubtful  value),  Ost.  (of  doubtful  value),  Peab.  PhM.  Pratt.  Prin.  Prov. 
SaL  Scr.  (moderate  fullness,  sufficient  to  distinguish),  Spr.  StLP.  (as  far 
as  can  be  readily  found),  Wat.  Well,  (no  extensive  searching),  Wore 
Yale. 

b  Omit  (especially  in  French  and  German)  such  names  as  are  not 
ordinarily  used  by  the  author.  Amh.  BA.Bowd.  (formerly  gave  names  iii 
ftill),  Bry.  (fill  out  initials  if  possible).  Col.  (less  known  names  given  in 
full),  EnPr.*  Forbes  (pursues  a  middle  course),  Harv.  How.  (as  correctly 
as  possible,  not  as  full  as  possible),  MIT.  (give  as  full  as  ever  used  by 
the  author),  Man.  (fill  out  initials,  but  never  search  for  unused  names), 
Pratt*  SaL*  Stan. 

c  Follow  the  title-page  in  hand,  and  give  but  little  investigation. 
Baf.  (except  in -cases  where  identification  is  necessary),  Min.  (did  attempt 
to  find  ftill  names,  but  now  believe  it  to  be  wasted  time  to  do  more  than 
follow  title-page  except  in  rare  cases).  NYM.  PhL.  (added  information 
is  bracketed  elsewhere),  StLM.  (unless  necessary  to  give  full  name  for 
identification). 


•Librarimi  fnvoTs  particular  practice  nampil  rather  than  some  other  which  is  m 
actual  use. 
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8.    ENTRY   OF   PSEUDOXYMOUS   WORKS. 

The  rule  to  enter  under  the  real  name  when  it  can  be  found  and  refer 
from  the  pseudonym  is  still  followed  by  the  larger  number  of  libraries, 
many  making  occasional  exceptions,  but  the  following  libraries  reverse 
the  rule  and  enter  under  the  pseudonym  when  it  is  customarily  used 
by  the  author,  and  refer  from  the  real  name,  BA.  Brown.  Bii£  CaL  Drex. 
EnPr.  (in  finding-lists),  Forbes.  OrRap.  Harv,*  MIT.  (to  a  limited  extent). 
Man.  Mil  (card  catal.)  NHav.  HTFC.  NIM.  PhL.  Bal^  StLM  StLP.Stan. 
Wat*  Wore. 

9.  ENTRY  OF  ANONYMOUS  WORKS  OP  UNKNOWN  ADTHOR8H/P. 

The  general  rule  is  to  enter  under  the  first  word  not  an  article,  but 
the  following  libraries  except  prepositions  also  and  enter  under  the 
first  word  not  an  article  or  preposition,  Bowd.  BrY.  Harv.  (except  fic- 
tion) MIT.  NYM.  PhM.  Prov.  Stan.  Yale.  A  third  method  is  to  enter 
under  the  ^r»t  j)romin€nt  word,  but  while  this  is  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  Newb.  Ost.  and  Well,  it  is  only  Cin.  which  makes  a  practice  of  it, 
and  this  library  excei)t8  fiction. 

a  Anonymous  biographic  works.  Most  libraries  make  an  exception 
of  these  and  enter  under  the  name  of  the  person  only;  such  are  Ast 
Bos.  Bowd.  BrL.  BrY.  CaL  Cam.  Gin.  Clev.  Com.  EnPr.  Harv.  How.  Mich. 
NYFC.  HYM.  HYS.  ISTTY.  Newb.  Kewt  Ost  8cr.  Spr.  8tan.  Wore;  also  the 
following  which  occasionally  make  a  title-entry  also,  Amh.  Arm.  Buf.  Det. 
Forbes,  Mil  Min.  PhL. 

h  Anonymous  works  relating  to  a  place.  A  smaller  number  of  libra- 
ries make  an  exception  of  these  works  also  and  enter  only  under  the 
name  of  the  place;  such  are  Ast  Bowd.  BrL.  BrY.  CaL  Cam.  Cin.  Clev. 
EnPr.  How.  NYFC.  NYM.  NYY.  Newb.  Spr.  Stan.;  also  the  following  which 
occasionally  make  a  title-entry  also,  Amh.  Bnf.  Det.  Forbes,  MIL  Min. 
Newt  PhL. 

10  KNGLI81I   NOBLEMEN. 

Usage  is  not  very  unevenly  divided  in  the  treatment  of  these  trouble- 
some persons;  the  following  libraries  make  their  rule  to  enter  them 
under  their  titles,  generally  with  references  from  their  family  names, 
Amh.  Ast.  (usually),  BrY.  Brown  (generally),  Bii£  (unless  family  name  is 
better  known),  CaL  (usually).  Cam.  Chic.  CoL  Com.  Drex.  (unless  family 
name  is  much  better  known),  EnPr.  (on  finding-list),  Forbes,  HartP. 
Harv.*  Jers.  MIT.  MiL  (on  cards),  Min.  NHav.  NYFC.  NYM.  NYS  (with  a 
few  exceptions),  NYY.  PhL.  PhM.  Pratt,  Sal.  Scr.  StLM.  StLP.  Stan.  WelL 
Worc;  while  the  following  enter  in  general  under  the  family  name  and 
refer  from  the  title,  Arm.  (usually),  BA.  Bos.  Bowd.  BrL.  Cin.  Clev.  Cong. 
Det  EnPr.  (on  cards),  Harv.  How.  LosA.  Man.  (unless  title  is  better 
known),  Mich.  MiL  (printed  catal.),  Newb.  Newt.  Ost  Peab.  PriiL  Prov. 
Spr.  Wat  Yale. 


*  Libinriau  favors  particular  practice  uanied  ratb«r  than  some  other  which  is  in 
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11   NAMES  OF  SOVKUEIGNS. 

While  most  names  when  used  as  headings  should  be  written  in  their 
vernacular  form,  an  exception  has  generally  been  made  for  the  names 
of  sovereigns  and  these  are  usually  given  in  their  English  form.  A 
few  libraries  however  write  these  also  in  their  proper  vernacular;  they 
are  Brown  (in  general),  Cong.  Drex.  OrRap.  HartTh.  Jers.  MIT.  (for  more 
common  languages),  Mil.  (on  printed  catal.),  NYFC.  NYS.  (with  brief 
second  entry  under  English),  Newt  (recent  change),  Prov. 

12  NAMES  OF  CITIES. 

The  general  custom  has  been  to  use  the  proper  vernacular  form  for 
the  names  of  cities  and  towns  unless  a  diflerent  English  form  were 
well  established,  as  e.  g.  Munich  for  Munchen,  Florence  for  Firenze. 
The  following  libraries  however  use  the  vernacular  form  in  all  cases, 
CaL  Cin.  Cong.  HYS.  Frin.  Prov. 

13  ENTRY  OP  80C1ETIKS,   ETC. 

The  best  method  to  pursue  in  entering  societies  in  an  alphabetic 
catalog  has  always  been  a  difficult  question  and  one  that  has  received 
many  answers.  There  are  at  least  five  distinct  systems  each  in  use  by 
a  number  of  libraries,  though  it  should  be  said  that  few  libraries  are 
altogether  consistent  in  following  the  rule  they  adopt. 

a  Enter  always  under  first  word  of  title.  Bos.  Clev.  (under  first 
distinctive  word),  Cong.  Com.  (except  foreign  universities),  Det  (with 
references  from  familiarly  used  titles),  EnPr.  HartP.  Jers.  LosA.  Mich, 
(sometimes  under  name  of  place),  NHav.  IVewt.  Ost  PhL.  Prin.*  Stan. 

h  Enter  under  the  name  of  the  place  where  situated.  Ast  Cin.  PhM. 
Prin.  8pr.  Wat  Tale.  Amh.  and  How.  follow  sometimes  one  rule  and  some- 
times the  other  of  these  two. 

c  Enter  under  the  name  of  the  place  when  that  enters  into  the  name 
of  the  society,  in  other  cases  under  the  first  word.  BrL.  Brown,  Harv. 
HYM.WelL 

d  Enter  English  and  American  societies  under  the  first  word,  others 
under  the  name  of  the  place.  BA.  Cal.  Col.  (with  many  variations), 
HartTh.  Man.  NYY.  Newb.  Peab.  (not  incl.  all  foreign  societies).  Wore. 

eThe  "5th  plan"  proposed  by  Mr.  Cutter  in  his  rules,  §  56.  The 
details  of  this  plan  are  too  long  to  state  here,  but  in  general  it  inclines 
to  entry  under  the  first  word  of  the  corporate  name  except  for  local 
bodies  and  foreign  universities.  Ann.  Bowd.*  Cam.  Chic.  Drex.  Forbes, 
MIT.  (with  some  further  enlargement  of  exception  7),  Mil.  (with  some 
differences,  see  Linderfelt's  Eclectic  rules,  §§  200).  Minn.  NYFC.  NYS. 
Pratt,  Prov.  SaL  Scr.  (with  exceptions),  StLP. 
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14  ENTRY  OF  SEKIES. 

Most  libraries  non^  enter  a  series  (as  Auiericau  comiuonwealths, 
English  men  of  letters,  &c.)  under  the  first  word  of  the  title,  unless 
better  known  by  the  editor's  name,  and  often  with  reference  from  the 
editor,  but  the  older  practice  was  to  enter  under  the  editor  as  being 
l>roperly  the  author  of  the  series.  The  followinf?  are  the  only  libraries 
oi  those  asked  wlio  retain  this  rule,  BA.  BrY.  Cin.  Clev.  HartTL  Harv. 
NYFC.  Ost  Peab.  Prin.  BA.  NYFC.  and  Harv,  express  theii*  inefereuce 
for  the  rule  now  generally  followed. 

15  THE   (IK  KM  AN   A,  0,  C. 

In  alphabeting  shall  these  vowels  be  treated  as  a?,  a?  and  ue  or  as 
simple  a,  o,  and  u!     Usage  is  almost  equally  divided. 

Arm.  Bowd.  Brown,  Buf.  Gal.  Cam.  Cin.  CoL  Cong.  Corn.  Bet  Forbes,  OrBi^ 
How  LosA.  MIT.  MIL  Hin.  ITYFC.  NYS.  Hewb.  Sewt.  PhlL  Pratt»  SaL  8er. 
8tLM.  Well.  Wore,  treat  these  letters  as  simply  a,  o,  and  u. 

Amh.  Ast  BA.  Bos.  BrY.  Chio.  Clev.  Srex.  HartP.  HartTh.  Ear?.  Jers. 
Man.  Mich.  NHav.  NYM.  NYY.  Ost.  Peab.  PhL.  SaL*  Spr.  8tLP.  Stan.  Wat 
Yalt  arrange  these  letters  as  if  they  were  written  ae,  <b  and  ue.  Prov. 
treats  them  as  separate  characters. 

16  IXDICATIOX   OF   SIZK8. 

The  fold  symbols  8^,  A^j  &c.  are  used  by  Ast  Bos.  BrL.  Cam.  Chic 
Cin.  Cong.  Com.  Det  Harv.  How.  KYM.  Sewb.  Peab.  Prin.  Spr.  Wat  WcE 
(on  author  cds.),  Wore  Yale,  and  are  preferred  by  BA.  The  letter  abbre- 
viations, ().,  Q.,  &c.,  are  used  by  Amh.  Arm.  BA.  Bowd.  BrY.  Brown,  But 
Cal.  Clev.  CoL  Drex.  Forbes,  Jers.  LosA.  HIT.  Mich.  Mil.  Kn.  ITHav.  HY8. 
WYY.  Newt.  Ost  Phi.  PhM.  Pratt,  Sal.  StLP.  Stan.  WclL  (subj.  cds).  The 
hight  measurement  in  centimeters  is  given  by  Clev.  EnPr.  (formerly  used 
fold  symbols),  HartP.  HartTh.  and  Prov.  and  is  approved  by  Prin.  The 
measurement  in  inches  is  given  by  Bcs.  for  American  books,  and  is 
approved  by  StLM. 

All  indication  of  size  is  omitted  by  OrRap.  Man.  NYFC.  Pratt  (except 
the  larger  and  smaller  sizes),  Scr.  and  StLM. 

17  rxGnfo. 

The  number  of  pages  is  given  on  the  catalog  by  Arm.  (main  pag 
ing  only),  Bos.  Bowd.  BrY.  Cin.  (for  works  in  1  to  5  vols.),  Clev.  CaL  Cong. 
Com.  Det  Drex.  (main  paging  only),  HartP.  MIT.  (withotit  too  much 
detail),  Mich.  IBn.  NHav.  NYS.  NYY.  Ost  (except  fiction),  PhL.  PhM.  Sal 
(without  detail),  Stan,  (on  author  cds.).  Well,  (on  subj.  cds.  without 
detail).  Many  of  the  above  omit  paging  altogether  if  the  work  is  in 
more  than  one  volume. 

^Lilirariau  favors  jiarticular  practiio  named  ratluT  than  soiuc  other  which  is  in 
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Tbe  number  of  pages  is  giveu  only  when  less  than  100  by  Amh.  Brown, 
&iL  Forbes,  Kewb*  Poab«  Stan,  (on  subject  cds.)  Wat.  and  Tale;  when  less 
than  100  or  over  600  by  Harv. ;  and  when  less  than  50  or  over  500  by 
Fxmtt;  all  of  these  omit  it  in  other  cases.  Sal  recommends  giving  the 
pages  only  when  less  than  60»  The  number  of  pages  is  omitted  in  all 
cases  (except,  it  may  be,  incunabula,  etc.)  by  Ast  BA.  BrL.  Bu£  Cam. 
Ohio.  £&Pr.  OrBap.  HartTL  How.  Jor»,  (except  in  accession-book),  LosA. 
Man.  mi  HTFC.  NYM.  Newt.  Prin.  Prov.  (except  in  accession-book),  Scr. 
Spr.  StLX*  8tLP.  Well*  (on  author  cds.),  Wore. 

18  NAMES   OF  AUTIST3. 

Artists,  especially  those  of  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods,  are 
often  better  known  under  sobriquets  than  under  their  family  or  bap- 
tismal names.  The  following  libraries  give  the  preference  to  the  sobri- 
quet over  the  real  name  as  a  heading:  Amh.  Arm.  Ast  BA.  Bos.  (some- 
times), Bowd«  BrL.  BrO  Browiu  Bof.  (formerly  entered  under  the  real 
name))  CaL  dam.  Ohio.  Olev.  OoL  Drex.  EaPr.  (on  finding-list),  Porbet, 
HattTh.  Harv.*  Jere.  LosA.  Kan.  Mioh.  Mil  (on  card  catal,)  tfin.  NHav. 
HTM,  HT&  Newt  Peab.  PhL.  PhM.  Pratt  SaL  Scr.  StLM.  StLP.  Stan.  Wore. 
Yale. 

The  following  enter  under  the  real  name:  Gin.  Oong.  Com.  Bet  EiiPr. 
(on  card  catal),  GrRap.  HartP.  Htrv.  How.  ICL  (printed  catal),  HUTFC. 
STT.  Hewb.  Ofit  PziiL  Prov.  Spr.  Well 

19  TRAXSLITKRATION. 

The  rules  and  tables  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
printed  in  the  Library  journal,  10:  302  and  in  the  appendix  to  Gutter's 
rules  have  been  generally  adopted  by  those  librarians  which  have  occa- 
sion to  transliterate,  but  BrL.  HartTh.  Newb.  Peab.  and  StLP.  state  that 
they  do  not  use  them.  Det.  sometimes  follows  other  catalogs  and  Com. 
follows  the  British  Museum  for  Sanskrit  names. 

20  SUBJECT   HEADINGS  IN   A   DICTIONAUY   CATALOG. 

Sections  96  and  97  of  Cutter's  rules  provide  that  "a  work  treating  of 
a  general  subject  with  special  reference  to  a  place"  shall  be  "entered 
under  the  place  with  merely  a  reference  from  the  subject,"  that  is,  that 
subject  headings  shall  be  made  subordinate  to  i)lace  headings  and  not 
place  headings  to  subject  headings,  that  headings  such  as  *^ Boston, 
Biography j^  "New  York,  Geofo/jy,"  " Greece,  Arf,^  "France,  Xa/r,"  and 
the  like  shall  be  used  rather  than  "Geology,  New  Yorl'y'^^  "Music,  Gcr- 
fiMuy^^  "Sculpture,  Greece^  and  the  like. 

The  following  libraries  hold  in  general  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  by 
Cutter:  Ast.  (except  in  some  philosophical  subjects),  BA.  Bos.  (not  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  itself;   S])ecial  lists  in  the  Bulletin  give  the 
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advantages  of  the  other  system),  Cam.  Chic  (in  general,  in  the  old 
catal.),  Col.  (follow  the  method  which  seems  in  each  case  most  osefol^ 
with  strong  leaning  from  experience  to  the  Cutter  rule),  Det  OrBi^ 
Min.  KYM.  ITTT.  Newt  (entries  often  made  under  both  forms),  PeaV. 
Pratt,  SaL  StLP.  (diet,  catal.  of  juvenile  literature  only),  Wat  Wore 

Many  libraries  however  now  incline  especially  in  art  and  science 
subjects  to  make  the  place  subordinate  to  the  subject  heading;  such 
are  AmL  BA.*  Bowd.  BrL.  BrY.  Brown,  Cal.  Clev.  Cong.  Com.  Brex.  EnPr. 
Forbes,  Jers.  LosA.  (in  all  cases  except  literature  and  history),  Man. 
Mich.  Mil  Min.*  ITHav.  NYFC.  Newh.  Ost.  PhM.  Prin.  (much  of  the  old 
work  on  the  other  basis,  making  double  entry  frequently  necessary), 
Scr.  Spr.  StLM.  Stan.  Wat*  (for  a  large  catalog).  HartP.  and  Prov.  enter 
in  both  ways,  and  How.  replies  that  it  "  gives  equal  prominence  to 
subject  and  place.'^ 

The  A.  L.  A.  appointed  a  committee  in  1892  to  study  the  question  of 
subject  headings  and  report.  They  reported  to  the  Chicago  Conference 
in  1893  (see  the  Proceedings,  p.  79)  treating  of  certain  general  princi- 
ples and  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  subjects  which  can  best 
be  made  subdivisions  under  places  and  those  which  should  themselves 
have  place  subdivisions  under  them.  In  1894  the  same  committee 
reported  a  plan  for  a  list  of  subject  headings  which  was  approved  by 
the  Association  and  is  to  be  published  by  its  publishing  section. 

A  list  of  the  58  libraries  follows,  from  whose  rei)lies  the  facts  stated 
above  in  regard  to  catalog  and  cataloging  have  been  drawn:  The 
abbreviations  used  are  given  in  the  same  list. 

Amh.  Amherst  College  Library,  Amherst,  Mass.     \V.  I.  Fletcher,  librarian. 

Arm.  Armour  lustitiite,  Chicago,  111.     Katharine  L.  Sharp,  librarian. 

Ast.  Astor  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Robbins  Little,  superintendent. 

BA.  Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  Mass.     William  C.  Lane,  librarian. 

Bos.  Boston  Public  Library.     Herbert  Putnam,  librarian. 

Bowd.  Bowdoiu  College  Library,  Brunswick,  Me.     Geo.  T.  Little,  librarian. 

BrL.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Library.     W.  A.  Bardwcll,  librarian. 

BrY.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Young    Meu*s    Christian    Association.     Silas    H.  Berry, 

librarian. 

Brown.  Library  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     Harry  L.  Koopman,  A.  M., 

librarian. 

Buf.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Library.     J.  N.  Lamed,  superintendent. 

Cal.  Library   of  the   University   of  California,    Berkeley,  Cal.     J.  C.  Rowell, 

librarian. 

Cam.  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library.     W.  L.  R.  Gifford,  librarian. 

Chic.  Chicago  Public  Library.     Fred.  H.  Hild,  librarian. 

Ciu.  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  O.     A.  VV.  Whelpley,  librarian. 

Clev.  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O.     Wm.  H.  Brett,  librarian. 

Col.  Columbia  Coll(?gi>  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Geo.  H.  Baker,  librarian. 

Cong.  Library  of  Congress,  Wavshington,  D.  C.     A.  R.  Spofford,  librarian. 

Corn.  Cornell  l^nivorsity  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Geo.  Wm.  Harris,  libraria 

Det.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Public  Library.     H:  M.  Utley,  librarian. 
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Drex.       Drexel  Institute  Library,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.     Alice  B.  Kroeger,  librariau. 
EnPr.       Enoch   Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore  City,  Md.     Bernard   C.  Steiner, 

librariau. 
Forbes.    Forbes  Library,  Northamptou,  Mass.     C :  A.  Cutter,  libraFian. 
GrUap.     Public  School  Library,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.     Lucy  Ball,  librariau. 
HartP.     Hartford  (Conn.)  Public  Library.     Caroline  M.  Hewius,  librarian. 
HartTh.  Case  Memorial  Library  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Semiuary,  Hartford, 

Conn.     Alfred  T.  Perry,  librariau. 
Harv.       Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Justin  Winsor,  librarian. 
How.       Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans,  La.     William  Beer,  librarian. 
Jers.         Free  Public  Library,  Jersey  Citj',  N.  J.     Geo.  Watson  Cole,  librarian. 
LosA.       Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Public  Library.     Tessa  L.  Kelso,  librarian. 
MIT.        Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.    Clement  W.  Andrews, 

librarian. 
Man.        City  Library,  Manchester,  N.  H.     Kate  £.  Saubom,  librarian. 
Mich.       General  Library,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Raymond  C. 

Davis,  librarian. 
Mil.  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.     Theresa  West,  librariau. 

Miu.         Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Public  Library.     James  K.  Hosmer,  librarian. 
NHav.      Free  Public  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.     W.  K.  Stetson,  librarian. 
NYFC.     New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.     Ellon  M.  Coe,  librarian. 
NYM.       Mercantile  Library  of  New  York.     W.  T.  Peoples,  librarian. 
NY8.        New  Y'ork  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Melvil  Dewey,  director. 
NYY.        Library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York  City.     R.  B. 

Poole,  librariau. 
Newb.      Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111.     J:  V.  Cheney,  librarian. 
Newt.       Newton  (Mass.)  Free  Library.     Elizabeth  P.  Thurston,  librarian. 
Oat,  Gstcrhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes  Barr^,  Pa.     Hannah  P.  James,  librarian. 

Peab.       Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.     P.  B.  Uhler,  librarian. 
PhL.        Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.    James  G.  Barnwell,  librarian. 
PhM.        Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     John  Edmands,  librarian. 
Pratt.       Pratt  Institnto  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Mary  W.  Plumraer,  librarian. 
Priu.        Library  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.     Ernest  C.  Richard- 
son, librarian. 
Prov.        Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library.     William  E.  Foster,  librarian. 
Sal.  Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library.     Gardner  M.  Jones,  librarian. 

Scr.  Scranton  (Pa.)  Public  Library.     Henry  J.  Carr,  librarian. 

Spr.  City  Library  Association,  Springfield,  Mass.     William  Rice,  librarian. 

BtLM.      St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library.     Horace  Kephart,  librarian. 
StLP.       St.  Louis  Public  Library.     F :  M.  Crunden,  librarian. 
Stan.        Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  Library,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     E.  H.  Woodrulf, 

librarian. 
Wat.        Free  Public  Library  of  Watertown,  Mass.     Solon  F.  Whitney,  librarian. 
Well.        Wellesley  College  Library,  Wellesley,  Mass.     Lydia  B.  Godfrey,  librarian. 
Wore.       Free  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  Mass.     Samuel  Swett  Green, 

librarian. 
Yale.         Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.     Addison  Van  Name,  librarian. 
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Museums,  Art  Galleries,  Ain>  Lectures  in  Connection  with 

Public  Libraries. 

By  jAJkfES  Baix,  Jr.,  Chief  Libmriaui,  Torouto  Public  Library. 

The  chapter  by  Professor  Frieze,  in  the  report  on  the  Public  Libraries 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876,  on  *-Art 
museums  and  their  connection  with  public  libraries^  was  the  first  offi 
cial  proposal  to  extend  the  work  of  public  libraries.     It  does  not  seem 
to  have  commended  itself  to  American  libraries,  for  few,  if  any,  iusti- 
tutions  based  on  his  i>roposed  lines  have  been  organized  since  tliat 
date.    As  he  then  pointed  out,  the  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
exhibited  by  the  Boston  Athena?um  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  cou 
nected  with  a  library,  and  speaking  of  the  value  of  this,  he  says  that 
he  and  many  others  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  comparatively 
small  and  humble  art  museum  of  this  institution  as  the  training  school 
to  which  he  owes  in  a  great  degree  his  i>ower  to  appreciate  the  ricb 
treasures  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Old  World.     In  1881  Mr, 
James    Hibbert    Preston,  England,  printed  for  private  distribution 
"Notes  on  free  public  libraries  and  museums"  which  formed  part  of 
the  materials  collected  to  assist  in  framing  the  groundwork  of  a  report 
on  the  proposed  Harris  Free  Library  and  Museum,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  and 
America  and  pressed  strongly  the  claims  of  an  art  gallery  and  museum 
to  form  part  of  the  i)roposed  library.     In  the  same  year  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes,  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  proposed,  in  a  valuable 
paper  read  at  the  Washington  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  go  further 
than  Professor  Frieze,  and  urged  the  addition  of  popular  museums  a> 
well  as  of  art  galleries  to  public  libraries,  calling  attention  to  the  remark- 
able series  of  amendments  in  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  specially 
directed  to  this  end.     In  the  discussion  which  followeil,  the  two  speakers 
who  opposed  the  views  of   Dr.  Holmes  stated  that  they  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  divert  any  part  of  the  taxes  for  libraries  to  the  maiute^ 
nance  of  museums,  lectures,  or  concerts.     **  Where  a  town  or  city  can 
get  only  a  small  amount  of  money  for  educational  purposes,  it  is  best 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  dividing  this  amount  too  much  in  trying  to  further 
several  objects.     The  result  might  be,  i)oor  schools,  a  poor  library,  and 
a  poor  museum.''    Mr.  S.  S.  Green  said  that  in  Worcester  the  library 
was  closely  connected  with  the  natural  history  society  and  two  art 
societies,  which  freely  used  the  books  in  the  library  individually  and  in 
classes.    The   feeling   of  the  convention   was   evidently  against  Dr. 
Holmes's  proposals.  ~ 

At  the  Lake  George  conference  of  the  A.  ]  ^Xbdme 

read  a  supplement  to  his  paper,  rehearsing  t\ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  again   urgu 
similar  act  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
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paper  is  reported.    Among  the  i)apers  read  at  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  1887,  was  one  by  C.  Whitworth  Wallis,  curator  of 
tlio  Birmingham  art  galleries  and  museum,  on  the  connection  between 
free  libraries  and  art  galleries  and  museums,  which  elicited  considerable 
interest.    The  writer  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  review  the  success- 
ful career  of  an  institution  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  building 
up  and  of  being  able  to  exhibit  it  to  the  members  of  the  association  in 
daily  working   order.    Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood  published  in  1888  a 
book  on  Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  which  contains  a  general  history  of 
museums  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  a  detailed  description  of 
tlie  more  important,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  those  in  Amer- 
ica, Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Italy.    It  is 
of  special  value  for  its  descrix^tions  and  statistics  of  rate-supported 
museums  and  art  galleries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  almost  all  of  which 
arc  connected  with  public  libraries.    The  aids    to  i)opularizing  the 
museum  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration.    Inquiries  made  at  the 
Baltimore  meeting  of  the  adjourned  Lakewood  convention  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  1892,  as  to  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction  by  any  members 
failed  to  draw  any  response,  but  the  president-elect,  Mr.  Dewey,  stated 
that  he  was  disposed  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light  from  that 
of  former  days,  and  recommended  careful  consideration  of  the  question 
as  2)reparatory  to  fuller  discussion  at  a  future  meeting. 

Desirability. — "Libraries  combined  with  museums  in  the  same  insti- 
tution are  desirable  for  a  double  puri)ose.  One  is  that  museums  of 
science  and"  art  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  themselves  for  the  education 
of  any  community.  The  other  is  that  the  association  of  the  free 
jniblic  library  with  free  museums,  in  the  same  building  and  under  the 
same  trustees,  increases  the  utility  of  and  interest  in  both,  with  the  least 
eicpenditure.  The  museums  contemplated  are  of  any  and  every  kind 
attainable — of  science,  art,  or  both  together.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  embrace  all  objects  which  it  might  suit  the  means,  the  taste,  or  the 
Eteiierosity  of  the  citizens  of  a  town  to  supply.  In  art,  they  would  by 
3o  means  be  limited  to  collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  but  would 
nn brace  every  form  of  production  from  the  hand  of  man.  A  mere 
siiumeration  of  the  objects  which  properly  comjwse  such  art  museums 
ndicates  the  vastness  of  the  field  ftom  which  the  supply  is  to  be 
Irawn  :  Pottery  and  i)orcelain  j  carvings  in  wood,  ivory,  and  shell ;  inlaid 
lid  lacquered  work;  jewelry,  and  works  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass, 
nd  iron 5  textile  manufacturer,  laces,  embroidery,  and  carpets j  articles 
f  furniture  and  house  decoration;  arms  and  armor;  engraved  gems, 
oiu5,  medals,  seals;  illustrations  of  architecture,  engraving,  typog- 
ipliy,  ancient  manuscript  '  *  '  o  pictures  and  portraits.  Many  of 
iio  above  carry  with  thei  ^f  archaeology,  and  the  collections 

ally  receive  w  -M  portray  ancient  Europe,  Rome, 

and  Assy  back  to  the  prehistoric  period. 

L  would  bo  the  earliest  memorials  of  human 
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existence  to  be  found  here,  coining  down  to  all  such  as  illustrate  the 
civilization  and  customs  of  the  native  races  of  this  hemisphere  to  tbe 
present  time.  There  remains  to  be  enumerated  museums  of  natural 
science,  embracing  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  and  inorganic 
matter."^ 

Of  the  value  of  such  museums  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion; 
as  means  of  educating,  of  awakening  interest  in  science  and  art  ia 
untrained  minds,  of  stimulating  and  guiding  historic  and  artistic  taste, 
as  affording  storehouses  for  the  numberless  articles  which  we  would 
fain  preserve  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  future  generations, 
the  musexun  should  be  as  necessary  to  the  city  or  town  as  the  free 
library.  Mr.  Emerson  sounds  the  true  note :  **  I  wish  to  lind  in  my  own 
town  a  library  and  museum  which  is  the  property  of  the  town,  where 
I  can  deposit  this  precious  treasure,  where  I  and  my  children  can 
see  it  from  time  to  time,  and  where  it  has  its  proper  place  among 
hundreds  of  such  donations  from  other  citizens  who  have  brought 
thither  whatever  atrticles  they  have  judged  to  be  in  their  nature  a  pub- 
lic rather  than  a  private  property.  A  collection  of  this  kind,  the  prop- 
erty of  each  town,  would  dignify  the  town,  and  we  should  love  and 
respect  our  neighbors  more;  obviously,  it  would  be  easy  for  every 
town  to  discharge  this  truly  municipal  duty."* 

The  advantage  of  uniting  the  public  library,  museum,  and  art  gallery 
under  one  management  are  equally  apparent,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility  or  of  expense.  The  power  of  referring  directly  from 
the  printed  description  to  the  work  of  art  is  of  immense  value  to  the  art 
student  and  art  worker.  No  book  can  convey  the  same  impression  aa 
the  article  itself;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  student  fully  appreci- 
ate the  work  of  art  till  his  attention  has  been  drawn  directly  to  its 
salient  features.  The  student  or  the  miner  may  pore  over  Dana's 
Mineralogy  for  hours  without  getting  that  definite  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance and  character  of  any  mineral  that  he  would  gain  in  as  many  min- 
utes by  aid  of  the  museum  specimen.  With  boojfs  and  specimens  the 
young  archaeologist  or  ethnologist  realizes  rapidly  what  we  know  of  our 
predecessors  on  this  continent  or  of  the  condition  of  the  yet  uncivilized 
races  of  the  earth.  In  all  branches  of  art  and  science  the  book  and 
specimen  are  complementary  and  should  be  drawn  together  as  closely 
as  possible.  American  librarians  have  not  strongly  disputed  these 
statements,  but  have  rested  their  opposition  to  the  union  with  either 
museums  or  art  galleries  on  two  strong  practical  objections: 

1.  That  the  librarian  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  his  books; 
and 

2.  That  all  available  funds  are  required  for  buying  books  and  main- 
taining the  library. 


'  Dr.  Holmea:  Library  Journal,  VI,  81. 
2  Society  aud  Solitude,  p.  US. 
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With  the  first  objection  I  will  deal  when  considering  how  libraries 
and  museums  should  be  managed,  and  for  the  second  see  whether  any 
light  can  be  obtained  from  abroad. 

History  in  the  United  Kingdom. — In  the  United  Kingdom  private  and 
semiprivate  libraries  have  grown  up  side  by  side,  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice  that  the  museums  were  the  first  to  be  made  free.  The  relics  of 
Britain's  varied  civilization  during  successive  centuries  constituted  a 
treasure  of  archseological  and  antiquarian  interest  which  could  not  well 
be  looked  for  in  newer  lands,  and  which  continued  to  inspire  the  anti- 
quary to  entrancing  but  unrequited  toil,  gathering  together  materials 
for  a  museum.  When  to  these  were  added  the  gleanings  from  foreign 
lands,  brought  by  collector,  traveler,  or  sailor,  and  later  when  the  nat- 
ural sciences  awakened  a  love  for  systematized  collections  of  rocks, 
plants,  animals,  birds,  and  shells,  the  museum  assumed  proportions 
which  compelled  attention  to  the  necessity  for  providing  proper  accom- 
modation and  supervision. 

To  depend  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  was  to  insure  a  slow  and 
painful  extinction.  The  dusty  and  moth-eaten  collection  in  a  dark 
room,  rarely  visited,  was  proverbial.  The  museums  act  of  1845,  by  which 
public  free  museums  were  authorized  to  be  established  in  cities  and 
boroughs  containing  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  was  the  first  step 
toward  putting  things  on  a  popular  basis.  By  the  museum  and  libra- 
ries act  of  1850,  the  act  of  1845  was  repealed,  and  town  councils  were 
authorized  to  establish  public  libraries  and  museums  in  towns  where  a 
two-thirds  vote  could  be  secured.  This  act  restricted  the  library  rate 
to  a  half-penny  in  the  pound,  and  the  amount  raised  was  only  applicable 
to  maintaining  a  museum  and  library  when  formed,  and  did  not  allow 
any  part  of  the  funds  to  be  expended  in  buying  books  for  the  library 
or  specimens  for  the  museum.  The  public  libraries  act  of  1855  extended 
these  powers  and  authorized  increasing  the  library  rate  to  one*  penny 
in  the  pound,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  rate  to  the 
purchase  of  books  and  sx)ecimeus.  Amendments  were  made  to  this  act, 
in  18G6,  1868,  1871, 1877, 1884, 1885,  which,  among  other  iniprovements, 
gave  permission  to  any  public  library,  museum,  school  of  science  or  art, 
or  art  gallery,  to  add  any  or  all  of  these  to  its  institution,  and  extended 
the  provisions  of  the  public  libraries  act  to  smaller  parishes  in  com- 
bination, any  two  or  more  of  which  having  an  aggregate  population 
exceeding  5,000  i)ersons,  are  empowered,  after  taking  the  necessary 
legal  steps,  to  establish  a  public  library  or  museum,  or  both.  As  the 
most  prominent  example  in  the  world,  the  British  Museum  at  once 
occurs  to  every  mind.  But  while  exhibiting  the  juivantages  of  combi- 
nation, its  national  character  places  it  on  an  entirely  diff'erent  footing 
from  those  under  consideration. 

In  1888, 41  free  public  libraries  and  museums  or  art  galleries,  or  both, 
were  in  operation.  There  were  also  3  libraries  and  museums  supported 
by  subscription,  and  8  free  museums.     Salford  (population,  198,140)  and 
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Warrington  (populatioD,  45,253)  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  act  of  1846. 
The  former  opened  its  museum  in  1850,  when  its  population  was  only 
87,533,  and  art  gallery  in  1854,  and  between  these  dates  and  1880  over 
16,000,000  visitors  were  admitted,  and  the  annual  issue  of  books  in  the 
library  had  risen  to  386,528.    The  books,  pictures,  specimens,  and  build- 
ings  were  valued  at  from  $300,000  to  $350,000.    The  city  of  Liverpool 
(population,  517,950)  is  an  excellent  and  well-known  example  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  effort  to  combine  the  different  institutions 
under  a  common  government  for  a  common  good.    One  of  the  striking 
features  which  catches  the  eye  of  the  traveler  on  landing  at  Li verpool  is 
the  handsome  group  of  buildings  which  crowii  the  rising  ground  in  the 
center  of  the  city.     It  is  the  combined  ftee  library,  museum,  lecture 
hall,  and  picture  gallery  which  public  enterprise  and  private  benefi- 
cence have  given  to  the  citizens.    Pirst  establislied  as  a  library  in  1852, 
it  now  contains  in  the  lending  library  60,147  volumes,  and  issued  for 
home  reading  in  1892  463,250,  besides  636,860  used  in  the  readmg 
rooms.    It  also  contains  101,262  volumes  in  its  reference  library,  from 
which  201,705  were  issued  in  1892.    In  addition  to  this,  327,448  persons 
visited  the  museum,  619,647  the  art  gallery,  and  38,611  attended  the 
lectures.    The  building  for  tho  library  and  museum  was  given  by  Sur 
William  Brown  in  1860  and  tho  art  gallery  in  1871.    The  rate  produced 
in  1892,  £11,300,  which,  with  the  small  fee  charged  for  entry  to  the  loan 
exhibition,  seems  to  be  the  entire  revenue  of  the  institution,  though  the 
committee  state  that  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  rate, 
"it  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  institutions  in  their 
present  state  of  efiiciency"  without  an  extra  grant  from  the  city  coun- 
cil.   The  report  of  1891  says  "tho  desire  of  the  committee  is  to  popu- 
larize the  noble  and  unique  group  of  institutions  under  their  contix)l 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  many  and  varied  opportunities  they 
afford  for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  people."    In  1892  they 
report  "that  free  lectures  have  now  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
formed  part — and  in  their  results  a  most  imi)ortant  part — of  the  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  institutions,"  and  furnish 
a  list  of  thirty-one  lectures  on  science,  history,  geography,  and  art, 
illustrated  by  experiment  or  lime  light.   The  museum  has  been  enriched 
by  such  magnificent  gifts  as  the  Philips  collection  of  minerals,  the 
Austin  collection  of  fossils,  the  Mariat  collection  of  shells,  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  collection  of  mammals  and  birds,  comprising  20,000  specimens, 
the  Mayal  collection  of  historical  art  treasures,  and  numerous  smaller 
collections  of  interest  and  value.  The  art  gallery  has  also  been  increaseil 
by  frequent  gifts,  so  that  the  permanent  collection  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  grand  gallery  which  will  continue  to  attract  visitors  at  times 
when  the  loan  exhibitions  are  at  an  end.    The  number  of  visitors  and 
the  continuous  increase  of  readers  in  the  library  seems  to  be  the  fitting 
answer  to  the  anticipations  of  the  committee  "that  one  of  tho  primary 
inducements  to  forming  the  collections  was  to  instruct  not  only  through 
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the  works  themselves,  but  also  through  the  literature  in  the  library.'' 
And  we  find  expressly  noted  in  the  report  for  1892  the  large  increase 
in  books  on  science  and  art. 

The  Birmingham  library  has  a  somewhat  similar  record.  EstabHshed 
as  a  library  in  1860,  it  was  not  till  1864  that  the  first  steps  were  taken 
to  form  an  art  gallery,  and  not  till  1870  when  the  formation  of  an  indus- 
trial museum  was  commenced.  Soon  it  was  found  that  the  compara- 
tively small  rooms  were  overcrowded,  and  the  committee  were  compelled 
to  remove  both  the  museum  and  art  collections  to  Ashton  Hall,  about 
2J  miles  from  the  city.  But  in  1881  arrangements  were  completed 
with  the  municipal  authorities  enabling  the  generosity  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  endow  the  beautiful  building  near  the  library.  In  1891  the 
library  contained  in  the  reference  department  110,759  volumes,  and 
the  number  issued  was  375,092.  The  lending  library  also  contained 
58,471  volumes,  with  an  issue  for  home  reading  of  480,004.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  and  art  galleries  in  1888,  the  last 
year  for  which  I  have  statistics,  was  1,105,268.  The  proceeds  of  the 
rate  in  1891  was  £9,874  9s.  lOd.,  and  £679  lis.  4d.  was  realized  from 
catalogs,  fines,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  j&10,554  Is.  2d.  This  sum  was 
absorbed  by  the  main  library  and  branches;  but  gifts  covered  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  the  museum  and  art  gallery.  This  does  not  seem  a 
large  expenditure  for  so  large  and  wealthy  a  city  as  Birmingham  (pop- 
ulation, 429,170),  and  shows  what  can  be  done  by  careful  and  energetic 
extension  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Wallis  thus  sums  up  the  ^*  relations 
which  exist  between  this  free  library,  art  gallery,  and  museum :  First 
of  all  their  aims  are  identical,  for  they  have  in  view  the  one  end,  the. 
culture  of  the  people;  secondly,  they  appeal  to  the  same  mental  facul- 
ties with  which  all  men  are  endowed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and 
thirdly,  to  a  very  great  extent  one  of  them,  the  museum,  to  carry  out 
its  proper  functions  to  a  great  measure  is  dependent  upon  the  other, 
the  library.  It  leans  upon  it,  as  it  were;  it  looks  to  it  to  minister  to 
the  museum  visitors  that  knowledge  and  information  which  the  most 
comprehensive  catalog  and  labels  in  the  world  would  fail  to  supply. 
In  a  case  like  Birmingham  this  is  particularly  the  case,  for  the  books 
on  art  and  art  workmanship  are,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary workman,  and  his  appetite  having  been  whetted  by  a  slight  descrip- 
tion of  some  object  or  process  in  the  museum,  he  must  of  necessity  have 
recourse  to  the  library  to  acquire  further  knowledge." 

Other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  success  of  the  joint  institu- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reference  made  to  Booth  (pop- 
ulation, 27,354),  Bradford  (population,  216,360),  Dundee  (population, 
155,680),  Exeter  (x>opulation,  47,154),  Leicester  (population,  47,154), 
Nottingham  (population,  211,984),  Sheffield  (population,  324,240), 
Swansea  (iK)pulation,  55,417).    But  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show: 

].  That  the  union  of  the  three  institutions  has  been  successful  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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2.  That  it  is  i)0S8ible  to  carry  on  all  the  work  on  the  moderate  rate 
which  the  act  permits  them  to  collect. 

3.  That  invariably  museums  and  art  galleries  under  proper  manage- 
ment commend  themselves  so  much  to  the  wealthy  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  contents  are  given  or  lent. 

Mr.  Justin  Winsor  *  wa^  struck  by  the  fact  "that  the  public  library 
system  in  this  country  (England)  takes  on,  in  its  museums  of  antiqui- 
ties, an  adjunct  in  the  popular  instruction  which  we  have  failed  in 
America  to  embrace  in  its  agencies.  The  local  antiquary  and  archied- 
ogist  has  here  a  recognized  duty  beside  the  public  librarian.  I  found 
at  Worcester,  for  instance,  that  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  library  build- 
ing were  painted  geological  charts  of  the  neighborhood,  thus  present- 
ing to  the  minds  of  the  young  the  place  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  surface  of  the  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  cases.  Similar  helps, 
I  was  told,  were  arranged  in  the  library  at  Shrewsbury.  I  have  met 
everywhere  with  people  who  were  popularizing  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
British  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  one  can  not  fail  to  see  how  the 
dissemination  of  such  information  makes  more  intelligent  readers  for 
such  books  as  Green's  Making  of  England." 

Mr.  Greenwood,*  speaking  of  the  museum  and  gymnasium  act  of 
1891  says:  "  Here  again,  as  with  the  libraries,  the  towns  have  not  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  conveyed  by  these  a^its.  Public 
library  and  museum  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand,  and  our  hope  is 
that  wherever  there  is  one  of  the  institutions  the  twin  brother  should 
soon  come  into  operation." 

After  some  years'  experience  Mr.  Hibbert  (Preston)  says:  "  The  views 
that  I  have  expressed  in  my  notes  as  to  the  conjunction  of  libraries  and 
museums  I  still  hold.  A  library  considered  as  a  means  of  public 
instruction  is  incomplete  without  a  museum,  both  as  respects  the  fine 
ails  and  physical  science." 

In  the  United  States. — In  the  United  States  the  conditions  of  life  were 
different  from  those  in  the  older  lands.  The  population  was  sparser, 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  higher  education  more  limited,  and  collections 
of  books  were  only  to  bo  found  in  the  older  cities  of  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, and  there  in  colleges  and  private  houses.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  demand  only  extended  to  free  libraries.  Once  established 
the  energies  of  the  librarian  and  trustees  were  expended  in  increasing 
the  number  of  volumes  and  extending  the  facilities  for  reading.  Tbe 
soil  also  yielded  few  antiquities.  The  stone  tools  and  weapons  of  the 
Indian  were  indeed  found  in  many  districts,  but  they  did  not  convey  to 
the  finder  the  same  human  interest  which  the  Eoman,  Saxon,  andNorman 
remains  did  to  their  fellow- workers  in  Europe.  Nor  had  natural  history 
collections  in  any  general  sense  been  begun.  But  in  forty  years  great 
changes  have  taken  place.    Libraries  have  been  established  over  the 
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whole  country — many  of  tliem  in  large  and  beautiful  buildings.  The 
number  of  books  per  capita  has  become  equal  to  almost  any  country 
in  the  world.  Annual  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  have  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  librarians  to  many  channels  through  which  to  exteud  the 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  their  books  and  of  increasing  their  use. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  to  adopt  fuller  and  more  per- 
fect methods  of  reaching,  directing,  and  stimulating  the  popular  taste  f 

III  1876  Professor  Frieze  was  able  to  point  to  the  instance  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum  as  the  single  example  of  an  art  gallery  in  connection 
with  a  library,  and  the  i^osition  yet  remains  unaltered.  But  a  natural 
movement  in  the  direction  of  extension  is  taking  place.  In  1885  Min- 
nesota granted  a  charter  to  Minneapolis  creating  a  board  with  power 
''to  establish  and  maintain  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  galleries 
of  art  and  museums."  This  library  has  partially  availed  itself  of  the 
power  and  possesses  some  valuable  paintings,  and  has  on  loan  for  exhi- 
bition some  casts  from  the  antique,  keramics,  tapestries,  and  miscella- 
neous specimens  of  art  workmanship.  The  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Library  reports  (1889)  that  "all  the  libraries  have  been  enriched  by  a 
gift  of  a  series  of  fine  steel  engravings,  permanent  photographs,  and 
casts  of  celebrated  sculptures.  These  have  been  selected  with  discrim- 
ination and  care,  appropriately  framed,  and  placed  on  the  walls.  The 
series  comprises  historical,  geographic,  and  artistic  illustrations  from 
the  works  of  the  best  artists,  and  greatly  promote  a  taste  for  books  on 
these  subjects.  A  zest  for  reading  is  encouraged  in  this  way:  Under  a 
fine  line  engraving  of  Washington  or  Napoleon  is  placed  a  list  of  all 
the  works  in  the  library  relating  to  him  or  his  period ;  under  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  best  monuments  of  Egypt  is  a  list  of  books  relating  to 
Egyptian  art  and  history,  while  Kaphael  and  his  best  known  Madonnas, 
and  casts  from  Lucca  della  Robbia  and  other  Italian  artists  serve  to 
introduce  the  literature  of  Italian  art.'' 

Worcester,  Toronto,  and  some  other  libraries  report  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  prints  of  the  Arundel  Society  have  tended  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  art  and  the  history  of  these  times,  while  others  by  the 
exhibition  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  artistic  printing  and  binding, 
are  working  to  the  same  end.  Maiden,  Mass.,  reports  (1888)  even  more 
decidedly.  "  If  there  has  ever  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
necting an  art  gallery  with  a  public  library  it  has  been  disj)elled  in  our 
experience,  for  we  can  see  many  advantages  which  have  arisen  from 
their  connection.  Visitors  who  might  otherwise  have  never  come  to 
the  library  are  gradually  brought  within  its  influence  by  the  means 
which  attract  them.  Better  still  the  gallery  is  a  most  important  and 
helpful  companion  to  our  books;  for  its  pictures,  all  of  which  are  good, 
and  several  excellent,  may  often  answer  questions  which  the  books  can 
not,  or  create  an  interest  which  the  book  maj'  afterwards  foster.  There 
is  a  sincere  art  spirit  among  our  people  which  the  library  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  and  which  the  gallery  will  tend  to  extend  and  per- 
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petuate.  A  useful  adjunct  to  both  the  library  and  the  gallery  which 
will  come  in  time  will  be  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  world's  great 
pictures,  so  that  the  student  may  become  acquainted  with  them  by 
sigbt  as  well  as  by  name.  Such  a  collection,  arranged  by  schools,  or 
by  galleries,  and  correctly  named,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  interest,  if 
not  enthusiasm,  in  those  who  might  view  them,  and  would  be  worth  its 
cost  in  tbe  cause  of  popular  or  individual  art  education." 

A  different  method  of  combining  library  and  museum  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Salem  public  library.^  "By  way  of  increasing  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  collection  iu  the  museum  and  of  giving  illustra- 
tions to  readers  of  books  in  the  public  library,  a  system  of  reference 
cards  has  been  adopted  by  the  oflftcers  of  tbe  Peabody  Academy  of 
Sciences,  giving  tbe  author's  name,  title,  and  call  number  of  such  books 
in  the  Salem  public  library  as  treat  of  the  specimen  or  group  of  speci- 
mens on  which  the  cards  are  placed.  With  our  normal  and  high 
schools,  and  tbe  proximity  of  numerous  other  schools  and  academies  of 
higber  grade  in  neighboring  towns,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
these  scientific  and  educational  Institutions  should  work  in  harmony  in 
order  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  public." 

The  Buffalo  public  library  has  arranged  its  beautifdl  building  so  as 
to  lodge  the  natural  history  museum,  the  art  gallery,  and  the  His- 
torical Society  Museum  under  tbe  same  roof. 

In  18S3  tbe  Province  of  Ontario  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  estab^ 
lishment,  by  board  specially  appointed,  of  free  libraries,  museums,  and 
art  galleries,  but  while  free  libraries  have  been  formed,  none  have 
availed  themselves  of  tbe  full  power  of  the  act. 

Finally,  tbe  State  of  New  York  has,  in  amending  and  consolidating 
its  university  law,  inserted  a  clause  which  should  afford  a  model  to 
every  State  in  the  Union: 

Siic.  35.  AU  provisions  of  sections  thirty-fivo  to  forty-one  shaU  apply  equally  to 
libraries,  mnscums,  and  to  combined  libraries  and  miiseoms;  and  the  word  'library  ^ 
shall  bo  construed  to  include  reference  and  circulating  libraries  and  reading  roonw, 
(LaiC8  o/Xew  York,  1S92,  ch,  37S,  approved  April  S7,  ISOe.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  drifting  in  the  direction  of  com- 
bined libraries,  museums  or  art  galleries,  or  botb,  and  that  the  combina- 
tion is  gradually  approving  itself  for  its  educational  and  refining 
influences.  Tbe  economy  with  which  they  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
present  organization  is  patent  fix>ra  tbe  exami>le  of  similar  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  aim  should  be,  not  to  rush  into  the  forma- 
tion of  large  specialized  museums  or  expensive  art  galleries,  but  quietly 
to  work  tbem  up  as  necessary  parts  of  tbe  library,  and  if  carried  on  in 
this  manner  tbe  annual  expense  will  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
graut^  and  will,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  greater  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  autborities. 
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Hints  for  management — Do  not  be  afraid  to  start  with  a  small  collec- 
tion. It  will  soon  grow.  Get  the  reporters  to  write  np  in  the  local 
papers  the  donations  as  they  arrive,  and  make  it  generally  known  tbat 
you  want  specimens.  You  will  speedily  have  plenty  offered,  if  you 
will  undertake  to  supiily  cases.  Some  of  the  best  museums  in  the 
United  States  do  not  buy  anything.  Reserve  always  the  right  to 
exclude  what  is  useless  or  at  least  valueless  for  your  purposes.  Set 
out  with  a  definite  idea  of  what  form  you  intend  your  museum  to  take 
and  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  mold  it.  In  some  localities  jou 
can  enlist  the  services  of  members  of  the  natural  history,  the  historical, 
or  art  societies  in  the  work  who  will  relieve  the  librarian  from  much 
diflBculty  in  making  a  beginning.  Place  your  collections  of  specimens 
or  pictures  in  a  spare  room  or  rooms  well  lighted  and  arranged  for 
extension.  Every  new  library  building  should  be  planned  to  afford 
ample  accommodation  of  the  best  kind.  Never  permit,  even  tempo- 
rarily, any  cases  or  pictures  to  be  left  in  the  library  proper,  as  a  door- 
way would  be  opened  at  once  to  talking  and  disorder  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  correct.  Above  all  a  special  assistant  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  natural  sciences  must  be  .appointed,  with  complete  charge  under 
tbo  general  guidance  of  the  librarian,  who  must  be  left  free  to  attend 
to  his  regular  work.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  young  lady  with  college  training,  with  a  real  love  for  the  work,  who 
could  take  charge,  do  the  labeling,  enter  all  arrivals  in  the  accession 
book,  and  bo  able  to  give  as  much  information  to  visitors  as  is  requisite 
in  most  small  museums.  As  it  need  not  be  open  more  than  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  not  more  than  one  is  required. 

The  connection  with  the  books  must  be  closely'  maintained,  not  only 
by  giving  references  to  special  books,  but  by  exhibiting  side  by  side 
the  special  illustrations  referring  to  them,  or  by  erecting  in  close  prox- 
imity small  shelves  on  which  can  be  placed  the  most  convenient  manu- 
als. As  for  example,  Lo  (^onte's  Geology,  Nicholson's  PaLneontology, 
Dana's  Mineralogy,  Gray's  Botany,  Packard's  Entomology,  NuttalPs 
Ornithology,  Abbott's  Primitive  Industry.  The  label  on  each  specimen 
should  be  very  clear  and  distinct,  giving  the  scientific  and  common 
name,  the  locality  whence  it  came,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
donor.  As  each  library  should  be  the  repository  of  the  local  printed 
matter,  so  each  museum  should  aim  first  at  having  a  thorough  repre- 
sentation of  the  natural  physical  characteristics  and  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  surrounding  district,  so  that  the  stranger  will  be  able,  almost  at 
a  glance,  to  see  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  and  the  young  thus 
accustomed  to  observe  their  own,  will  be  better  able  to  examine  intelli- 
gently collections  of  other  and  larger  cities  and  more  comprehensive 
institutions.  Much  may  be  done  by  a  large  relief  model  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  or  by  geological  sections  painted  on  the  wall.  In 
manufacturing  cities,  specimens  of  raw  materials  under  all  stages  of 
manufacture  are  of  great  interest,  and,  when  supplemented  by  like 
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specimens  from  abroad,  form  a  tecbnological  museum  of  a  highly  vain 
able  character. 

If  free  lectures  can  be  arranged,  having  for  their  subject  the  contents 
of  any  of  the  cases  or  of  books  bearing  on  them,  a  wider  iaterest  is 
roused  in  both  library  and  museum.  Let  your  lecturers  be  men,  how 
ever  humble,  who  understand  their  special  work,  not  mere  general 
talkers.  If,  in  addition,  occasional  open  nights  can  be  arranged,  wlien 
some  special  attraction  is  announced,  many  will  be  induced  to  enter  and 
remain  in  the  building  who  in  ordinary  course  would  misspend  their 
time  elsewhere.  Collections  of  art  workmanship  and  i)ictures  are  very 
attractive,  and  loan  exhibitions  can  almost  always  be  provided  at  least 
once  a  year.  Valuable  paintings  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  the 
homes  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  can  be  readily 
bono  wed  for  public  exhibition.  Temi)orary  exchanges  with  other 
libraries  and  art  galleries  of  special  pictures  could  be  eft'ected,  and  a 
brief  newspaper  notice  that  a  new  object  of  art  or  picture  could  be  seen 
at  the  public  library  would  stimulate  regulai*ly  the  public  attention. 
Following  the  example  of  other  institutions,  a  small  charge  might  be 
made  to  defray  extra  expenses.  As  pointed  out  by  Professor  Frieze, 
casts  of  almost  all  the  famous  statues  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost, 
and  would  familiarize  the  mind  of  youth  with  the  glories  of  ancient  art. 

Finally,  the  librarian  must  never  forget  that  the  museum  is  neithera 
storehouse  nor  a  bazaar,  but  an  additional  means  of  extending  and  pop- 
ularizing knowledge;  therefore  his  collections  are  worthless  unless 
systematically  arranged  and  his  pictures  properly  described,  and  that 
at  all  times  the  rooms  must  be  kept  bright,  attractive,  and  comfortable. 
The  curators  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Washington,  and 
of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  have  devised  model  cases,  about  which 
they  readily  give  all  information. 
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Classification. 

By  Horace  Kkphart,  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 

This  paper  is  limited  to  arrangement  of  books  on  the  shelves. 

There  is  an  essential  diflference  between  catalog  and  shelf  arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  a  title  may  be  duplicated  in  a  catalog,  whereas  the 
book  itself  can  stand  in  but  one  place  at  a  time.  A  subtler  judgment 
must  therefore  be  exercised  in  shelving  books  than  in  making  a  subject 
catalog,  and  expediency  must  sometimes  rule,  instead  of  strict  logical 
principles;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  matter  of  classification 
on  the  shelves  has  not  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  controversy. 

I  originally  intended  to  discuss  some  underlying  principles  of  classifi- 
cation, hoping  that  we  might  discover  room  for  further  cooperation  with- 
out pushing  uniformity  too  far.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  were  shown 
that  the  admitted  faults  of  our  more  popular  systems  were  not  necessary 
evils,  we  would  have  advanced  somewhat  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Indeed,  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  critical  examination 
of  the  field.  But  the  essay  grew  forbidding  by  mere  bulk,  and  an 
attempt  to  condense  only  resulted  in  obscurity.  Consequently,  the 
present  chaptet  is  limited  to  methods  now  pursued  in  our  larger  libra- 
ries, and  to  the  views  of  their  librarians  on  a  few  fundamental  problems 
which  beset  the  classifier. 

Such  a  conspectus  should  have  more  than  statistical  value,  since  the 
literature  of  classification  which  has  appeared  in  this  country  within 
the  past  twenty  years,  though  extensive,  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  men, 
and  does  not  show  the  conclusions  of  American  librarians  as  a  class. 

I  regret  that  space  forbids  my  including  a  similar  showing  of  the 
various  methods  employed  by  our  foreign  colleagues.  Such  an  addi- 
tion might  go  towards  correcting  the  tendency  to  a  fatuous  provincial- 
ism which  is  not  unknown  among  us.  In  default  of  anything  better,  I 
append  a  reference  list,  which  includes  foreign  as  well  as  native  works 
relating  to  classification. 

Early  in  1803  I  sent  the  following  circular  of  inquiry  to  the  head 
of  every  library  in  the  United  States  which,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
contained  25,000  volumes  and  upwards.  Undoubtedly  many  smaller 
institutions  might  have  been  heard  from  with  profit,  but  this  line  was 
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cliosen  as  roughly  indicating  tbe  i)oint  beyond  wliich  the  merits  aud 
demerits  of  classification  systems  are  likely  to  be  felt: 

CIRCULAR. 

1  How  many  volumes  are  there  in  ypur  library? 

2  Do  you  use  the  Cutter,  Dewey,  Edmands,  Fletcher,  Harvard,*  Lamed,'  Perkins, 

Schwartz,  or  Smith  classificatioQ  f  * 

3  If  so,  do  you  modify  it,  and  how  f     What  changes  in  it  would  you  suggest  if  it 

were  to  he  made  over  again? 

4  If  you  use  neither  of  the  above,  please  give  an  outline  of  the  main  divisions  of  your 

shelf-classification,  with  class  marks,  and  examples  of  your  usage  in  numberiog 
books.    If  a  synoi)si8  has  been  printed,  a  copy  of  it  will  suffice. 

5  How  long  has  the  present  system  been  used  in  your  library? 

6  If  you  were  to  classify  your  books  anew,  what  method  would  you  adopt? 

7  Do  you  favor  "close"  classification  (closer,  for  example,  than  the  first  three  figores 

of  the  Dewey,  or  first  two  letters  of  the  Cutter  system)? . 

8  Do  you  think  that  the  mnemonic  element  in  sucsh  notations  aa  the  Cutter,  Dewey, 

Schwartz,  is  worth  what  it  costs? 

9  Do  you  find  by  actual  test  that  close-classification  wastes  space? 

One  hundred  and  eighty- three  circulars  were  sent  out,  to  which  130 
replies Vere  received.  Three  libraries  reporting  had  less  than  25,000 
volumes,  thus  leaving  127  available  returns.  To  print  these  reports  in 
full  would  take  too  much  space,  but  the  gist  of  th^n  is  given  in  the 
annexed  table  and  abstracts. 

For  the  benefit  of  beginners  it  may  be  well  to  define  a  few  of  the 
technical  terms  here  used. 

When  we  sort  out  a  lot  of  things  (minerals,  plants,  books — no  matter 
what)  so  that  similars  are  grouped  together,  and  then  arrange  Uie6€ 
groups  into  a  system,  that  is  a  classification.  When  we  assign  a  distin 
guishing  mark  to  each  number  of  such  a  system,  that  is  a  notationi 
Classification  is  a  method  of  work;  notation  is  a  mere  label  to  help  ui 
in  handling  the  material.    It  is  a  mischievous  error  to  confound  the  two 

In  many  libraries  the  notation  has  little  or  no  reference  to  the  schema 
of  classification,  the  books  being  numbered  according  to  the  shelves 
which  they  occupy.  This,  in  library  parlance,  is  called  fixed  location 
In  others,  numbers  refer  to  divisions  in  the  classification,  and  this  h 
known  as  movable  or  relative  location.  The  difference  between  thes^ 
methods  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Cutter,  as  follows: 

The  former  [fixed]  may  be  compared  to  the  line  in  the  directory  which  states  tha 
a  man  lives  at  129  Grace  street ;  the  latter  [movable]  to  the  Army  Register,  whicj 
says  that  ho  is  captain  of  Company  C,  Fifth  Begiment,  M.  V.  The  street  is  inuno^ 
able  but  the  regiment  may  be  marched  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  y« 
the  man  is  easily  fouud  by  his  position  in  it.  Similarly  books  may  bo  found  b; 
their  position  in  a  certain  class,  though  the  class  itself  be  moved  from  one  alcove  t 
another.  If  the  man  moves  to  a  new  street  a  new  directory  is  needed ;  but  the  Arm; 
Begister  does  not  have  to  be  altered  just  because  the  regiment  has  been  quartered  ii 
a  diff*erent  town.    X.  j.  4 :  236  [1879]. 


'  Mr.  Lamed  writes  me  that  "The  Lamed  classification  was  never  completed,  an* 
was  never  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a  suggestion,"  The  Harvard  systeii 
has  not  been  printed  in  full.     See  Beference  List  at  end  of  this  article. 
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The  terms  close  classification  and  broad  or  loose  classification  can  not 
be  defined- with  any  exactness.  In  general,  advocates  of  broad  classi- 
fication would  have,  at  most,  only  a  few  hundred  subject  divisions  for  a 
miscellaneous  library,  while  the  close  classifiers  often  use  several  thou- 
Siiud.  In  Schleiermacher's  Bibliographisches  syste^n  (1852)  there  are 
13,01G  headings,  and  the  later  classifications  of  Dewey,  Hartwig,  and 
Cutter  are  likewise  very  minutely  subdivided.  The  extremes  may  be 
illustrated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  story  of  the  theological  library 
(probably  mythical)  in  which  the  books  were  disposed  on  two  sides  of 
the  room,  according  as  they  were  "sound"  or  "unsound,*" and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  rubric  267.34145  in  the  Dewey  classification,  which, 
being  interpreted,  seems  to  mean,  "  lu  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, have  the  general  secretary  and  his  assistants,  as  salaried  oflBcers, 
a  right  to  keep  company  with  ladies." 
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No  replies  were  received  from  the  following  libraries: 


Bancroft  Pacific. 

Baptist  TiDion  Tlieological 
Seminary. 

Boston  Society  of  Nataral 
History. 

Brookline  Public. 

Connecticut  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Congregational  (Boston). 

Cooper  Union. 

Fall  River  Public. 

Georgia  State. 

German  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia). 

Grosvenor  (Buflfalo). 

Hobart  College. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Kentucky  State. 

Lenox. 

Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Louisiana  State. 

Maimonides  (New  York). 

Maryland  State. 


Massachusetts  State. 

Michigan  State. 

'Mississippi  State. 

New  Jersey  State. 

New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

New  York  Law  Institute. 

New  York  Society. 

Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

People's  (Newport). 

Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians. 

Philadelphia  Mutual  Li- 
brary Company. 

Polytechnic  Society  of 
Kentucky. 

Providence  Athenaeum. 

Rutgers  College. 

St.  Mary's  Theological 
Seminary. 


St.  Paul  Public. 

San  Francisco  Mechanics' 
Institute. 

San  Francisco  OddjFellows'. 

Silas  Bronson  ( Waterbury ). 

South  Carolina  College. 

Springfield  City. 

Tennessee  State. 

Tulaue  University. 

United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

United  States  Patent  Office. 

United  States  State  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Virginia  State. 

Wabash  College. 

Watkinson  Reference 
(Hartford). 

Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Williams  College. 


ABSTRACTS   OF  REPORTS. 

Library  of  Congress. — Adjustable  or  eclectic  system;  e.  g.:  Political 
economy  is  numbered  25,  Government  is  25.7,  and  the  label  of  a  book 
on  government  might  read  ^,  the  denominator  being  the  shelf  mark. 
Under  each  subject  books  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors' 
names,  as  far  as  possible,  individual  biography  in  six  great  classes, 
alphabeted  by  subjects;  collective  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  polyg- 
raphy,  etc.,  by  authors.  Would  prefer  a  more  thorough  subdivision 
of  the  great  classes  of  subjects,  and  an  extension  of  ali)habetic  arrange- 
ment by  authors.     (Ains worth  K.  Spofford,  Lib^n.) 

Boston  Public. — Books  arranged  on  two  sides  and  ends  of  a  large 
hall,  three  floors.  Space  on  each  side  of  hall  divided  into  10  alcoves  of 
10  ranges  ea<:h.  Movable  shelves,  numbered  from  bottom,  0, 1, 2, 3,  etc., 
up  to  9  (or  9  a  if  room  for  supplementary  shelf).  Alcoves  numbered 
21,  22,  etc.,  along  one  side  of  room  and  then  back  along  the  other  to 
40;  then  41  is  the  alcove  above  21  and  so  round  on  the  second  floor, 
while  the  third  floor  begins  with  Gl  above  41,  and  so  on.  Hence,  regu- 
lar sequence  of  alcoves,  both  perpendicularly  and  horizontally.  To 
designate  the  shelf  four  figures  are  used,  thus:  in  2675  the  figures  20 
stand  for  alcove,  7  for  range,  and  5  for  shelf.  To  this  shelf  number  is 
affixed  the  number  of  the  book  (work',  not  volume)  on  the  shelf,  3852.17 
being  the  seventeenth  book  on  second  shelf  of  fifth  range  of  alcove  38. 
A  volume  in  a  set  is  indicated  by  adding  its  number  (date,  if  a  serial) 
to  book  number,  thus  7537.10.2  or  *3115.1  (1877).    Books  marked  *  can 
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only  bo  taken  out  of  building  by  permission  of  officer  in  charge^  **  can 
not  circulate;  ***  permission  of  trustees  required.  System  devised 
by  tbe  late  Nathaniel  B.  Sburtleft'  [see  Reference  list  at  end  of  tbis 
chapter],  and  details  carried  out  by  the  late  Prof.  C  :  C.  Jewett.  One 
or  more  alcoves  are  assigned  to  each  of  eighteen  grand  divisions  of 
subjects,  and  in  each  alcove  ranges  are  assigned  to  certain  subdivisions. 
Public  denied  access  to  shelves.  Dictionary  catiilog  has  no  relation 
to  shelf  classification.  The  idea  of  reclassifying  has  never  been  enter- 
tained for  a  moment,  so  no  examination  of  oth^r  systems  has  ever 
been  made.    (Theodore  F.  Dwight,  LWn.) 

Harvard  University.— About  one-third  of  the  books  are  classified, 
filling  the  present  stack;  when  new  stack  is  finished  the  rest  will  be 
classified.  Many  subjects  are  taken  out  of  the  general  classification, 
when  well  rounded  as  collections,  and  form  independent  groups,  e.  g.j 
classics,  angling  literature,  Ihinte,  etc.    (Justin  Winsor,  LiVn.) 

University  of  Chicago. — Began  to  apply  Dewey  system  two  years 
ago.  Delighted  with  it.  Modifies  biography  only.  (Zella  Allen  Dix- 
son,  AsaH  Lib^n.) 

Astor. — In  1854  Dr.  Cogswell  adopted  Brunet's  system  with  five 
main  divisions;  subsequently  the  main  divisions  were  reduced  to  four: 
Literature  and  art  (six  subdivisions),  history  (six  subdivisions),  science 
(seven  subdivisions),  philosophy  (seven  subdivisions).  Subdivisions 
can  not  be  absolute;  but  depend  much  on  jiractical  convenience  and  free 
growth  of  different  branches  of  learning.    (Frederick  Saunders,  lAVn.) 

New  York  Mercantile.— ''Standard  literature"  is  arranged  on  tbe 
shelves  alphabetically  by  authors'  names.  Different  works  by  same 
author  arc  alphabeted  under  his  name  by  titles.  Fiction  is  separated 
from  standard  books  and  alphabeted  by  titles  regardless  of  author. 
No  shelf  marks  nor  class  numbers.  Only  number  used  is  accession 
number,  stamped  on  title  page.  Thus  far  the  system  has  worked  very 
well.  lias  its  drawbacks,  as  all  others  have,  but  knowing  the  vast 
labor  and  expense  of  reclassifying,  little  thought  has  been  given  to 
new  methods.  It  costs  less  than  some  others,  and  books  can  bo  dis- 
tributed more  quickly  by  it.    (W.  T.  Peoples,  Libhi.) 

Tale  University. — Applying  a  new  classificiition.  Main  classes 
marked  by  letters,  and  smaller  divisions  by  figures;  e.  g.j  history  (other 
than  American)  is  B,  Italian  history  is  Bm,  periods  and  loc«al  divisions 
of  Italian  history  are  Bm  1  to  Bm  90.  Sometimes  a  third  letter  is  added 
for  rough  alphabeting,  thus:  Be,  American  genealogy  (collective) ;  Bcb, 
American  families  beginnning  with  B.  (Genealogy  is  treated  as  one 
of  the  prolegomena  in  B,  and  as  American  genealogy  can  not  well 
be  separated  from  English,  it  comes  in  B  instead  of  with  American 
history  in  C.)  Has  found  Ilaitwig's  Halle  Schema  most  helpfhl,  but 
departs  widely  from  it.  Cutter  notation  too  complicated-  (Addison 
Van  Name,  LiVn.) 

Sutro.— Books  unclassified.  Will  probably  be  shelved  on  fixed  loca- 
tion principle,  under  a  classification  based  on  the  Halle  Schema,  with 
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some  modifications  from  the  Perkins  classification.   Eleven  main  classes. 
Details  of  class  marks,  book  numbers,  etc.,  not  yet  fixed.    Every  grow- 
ing library  needs  abundance  of  empty  shelving.    (Geo.  Moss,  AcVg 
Llb'n.) 
Chicago  Public. — System  devised  by  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Poole.     [See  Refer- 

B        G 

encos.]    Nineteen  main  classes;  example  of  book-label  3623^  i©f,    (Fred. 

n.  Hild,J>i7/'n.) 

Cincinnati  Public. — [Scheme  printed  in  1879.  See  References.] 
Library  crowded,  and  embarrassed  by  fixed  location  on  shelves.  If  any 
change  were  made,  would  probably  use  Dewey.  ( A.  W.  Wbelpley,  Lilin.) 
Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia — If  any  changes  were  made,  would  be 
mere  matters  of  detail,  not  of  principle  involved  in  tbe  Smith  system. 
(Geo.  Maurice  Abbot,  Asftt.  LilPn.) 

Boston  Athenaeum. — Law  and  medicine  still  unclassified.  Close 
classification  favored,  at  least  for  books  much  used  at  shelves.  Mne- 
monic notation  '*  does  not  cost  much  in  our  case,  and  is  rather  conve- 
nient.''   (Wm.  C.  Lane,  Lib^n.) 

New  York  State. — Would  modify  Dewey  system  by  transposing 
classes  4  and  9,  so  as  to  bring  sociology  and  historj^,  philology  and  lit- 
erature, together.  "  We  should  also  make  some  minor  changes  if  it 
were  possible  to  start  anew;  but  it  is  clearly  vastly  better  to  use  as  now 
than  to  sacrifice  the  great  gain  that  comes  from  using  a  system  in 
common  with  several  hundred  libraries,"    (Melvil  Dewey,  Director.) 

Philadelphia  Mercantile. — Would  make  no  change  in  the  Edmands, 
if  it  were  to  be  made  over  again,  except  to  subdivide'further.  Decimal 
system  is  artificial  and  unnatural.  Dewey  and  Cutter  notations  are 
wasteful  and  too  complicated.     (John  Edmands,  Lihhu) 

Columbia  College. — Modified  Dewey  classification  used  in  larger 
part  of  library,  but  some  sections  have  classifications  better  suited  to 
tlieir  character.  Biography  in  one  alphabet,  literatures  of  individual 
peoples  sometimes  in  one  alphabet,  sometimes  in  3  or  4  period  sub- 
divisions. Many  classes  in  later  editions  of  Dewey  are  not  used.  If 
starting  in  to  apply  it,  or  make  it  over  again,  would  use  a  much  more 
limited  number  of  classes.  If  classifying  this  library  anew  would 
group  as  far  as  possible  by  departments  of  instruction.  Would  dis- 
card any  classification  based  on  ideal  or  subjective  grouping  of  all 
human  knowledge,  but  would  arrange  books  as  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  university  found  it  desirable  to  use  them.  Favor  close 
classification  as  far  as  clearly  defined,  unmistakable,  and  generally 
xecognized  cl£i8j^u>f  books  can  be  created.  Do  not  think  any  library 
itified  in  aq|^^^^xtra  expense  in  classification.    Any  attempt  in 

classification  a  substitute  for  the  catalog  as 

the  library  must  be  unsuccessful.    On  the 

like  each  other  and  unlike  other  books 

^^Mnemonic  notation  in  a  large  library  is 

po  account  to  the  reader.    In  reality 
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the  Dewey  notation  has  no  mnemonic  elements.  Uniformity  of  coun- 
try subdivisions  and  notation  is  useful.  In  a  library  that  is  not  grow- 
ing, close  classification  requires  somewhat  more  space  than  broad.  In 
a  library  rapidly  growing,  space  should  be  left  as  generally  dispersed  as 
possible.  No  material  waste  is  caused  by  closed  classification.  (Geo. 
H.  Baker,  LWn,) 

Cornell  University. — System  similar  to  that  of  the  British  Museum 
[see  Refcrenco  list].  Numbers  1-10,000  taken,  each  number  represe  :t- 
ing  a  press,  or,  if  need  be,  a  vertical  section  includiug  two  or  more 
presses.  Each  shelf  denoted  by  a  letter.  Numbers  (presses)  assigned 
as  follows:  1-100,  reading  room,'  101-1000,  philology,  oriental  and 
classical  literature;  1001-3000,  modern  literature;  3001-6000,  history; 
6001-7000,  social  and  political  science;  7001-7400,  philosophy;  7401- 
7700,  religion;  7701-8000  fine  arts  and  architecture;  8001-8325,  indus- 
trial arts  and  engineering;  8326-9050,  general  and  physical  science,  and 
geology;  9051-10000,  natural  history,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  [The 
law  library  is  iu  another  building,  and  has  a  classification  of  its  own.] 
In  practice  large  gaps  are  left  in  numbering,  e.  g.,  press  3476  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  press  3491.  So,  on  the  shelves,  100  numbers  are  assigned  to 
each  shelf,  and  similar  gaps  are  left  in  the  shelf  numbers.  The  form  of 
the  book  number  is  2967  D  19.  At  present  Power's  Eandy  Book  About 
Books,  2978  A  20,  is  followed  on  the  sheflf  by  Kouveyre's  Gonnaissanccs 
N^cessaires,  etc.,  2978  A  31-32.  In  the  case  of  serials  a  number  is  given 
to  a  group,  and  each  serial  receives  a  letter,  e.  g..  Library  Journal,  2975 
A.  "The  present  method  seems  to  work  fairly  well,  and  I  know  of  no 
perfect  system  as  yet  evolved."  Do  not  favor  very  close  classification, 
but  would  be  governed  by  circumstances  in  each  case.  (Geo.  Wm. 
Harris,  L'thhi,) 

Enoch  Pratt. — System  based  on  Poole's  Chicago  public  library, 
divided  into  26  grand  classes  designated  by  letters.  In  each  class  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10000  are  assigned  to  subdivisions  according  to 
which  the  books  are  shelf-listed.  The  first  10,000 being  filled,  the  num- 
bers from  1000  to  20000  arc  in  like  manner  subdivided,  etc. ;  e.  (/.,  works 
in  modern  languages  being  E,  German  books  are  to  E  1  to  5000  and 
E  15,000  to  30000;  French  books,  E  5000  to  15000;  Spanish  books, 
E  30000  to  40000;  Portuguese  book,  E  40000  to  41000;  Italian  books, 
E  50000  to  60000.  Kot  an  ideal  system,  but  too  much  trouble  to  change. 
Prefer  a  more  expansible  one.     (Bernard  G.  Steiner,  Lib^n.) 

Brooklyn. — Library  divided  into  44  main  classes,  numbered  1  to  83, 
some  classes  having  two  or  three  numbers,  according  to  extent,  as  theol- 
ogy, 35-37.  The  44  classes  include  about  400  subclasses.  In  other 
classes  than  fiction  the  shelf  mark  is  made  up  of  class  number  +  shelf  + 
range  +  book.  Thus,  411.01  means  4  class  No.  (history),  1  first  shelf,  of 
range  1,  01  being  first  book  on  the  shelf.  The  books  on  a  given  shelf 
are  numbered  from  01  to  99,  leaving  blank  numbers  for  interpolations. 
In  fiction  each  author  has  a  number,  with  5  or  10  spaces  of  five  lines 
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each  left  between  ea€h  author  for  new  entries,  giving  room  enough  for 
all  additions  for  next  20  or  30  years,  and  keeping  the  arrangement 
alphabetic.  Local  significance  of  shelf  number  is  a  great  help  in  finding 
a  book.  Generally  close  classification  is  desirable,  but  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  subject  catalog.     (W.  A.  Bardwell,  LiVn,) 

Detroit  Public. — Dewey  modified  in  detail,  but  not  in  principle. 
Would  not  recommend  these  changes  to  others,  nor  any  radical  depar- 
ture from  Dewey  system.  Mnemonic  feature  of  notation  affords  aid  and 
symmetry;  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  sacrifices  anything  that  would  be 
more  helpful  to  the  practical  classifier  under  the  system.  (H.  M.  Utley, 
lAlPn.) 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. — System  devised  by  Rev.  John  G. 
Morris  and  P.  R.  Uhler  in  1861.  Seven  main  classes  subdivided  as 
required.  Not  arranged  by  decimal  system  *'or  any  other  iron-clad 
method."  Each  volume  marked  for  floor,  alcove,  case,  and  shelf,  thus: 
134:5,  meaning  floor  1,  alcove  3,  case  4,  shelf  5,  of  west  side  of  hall. 
Books  shelved  on  east  side  of  room  have  similar  marks,  but  with  a  minus 
sign  prefixed.  Cases  in  alcoves  are  numbered  1, 2, 3,  etc.,  up  to  0.  Each 
subject  extends  from  below  upwards  through  the  diflferent  floors  or 
tiers.  No  change  is  contemplated  or  desired,  other  than  minor  ones  to 
suit  new  conditions.     (Philip  R.  Uhler,  LWn,) 

Ne^^berry. — Poole  method  [see  References].  Expands,  subdivides, 
and  makes  new  classes,  as  the  library  increases,  but  does  not  modify  the 
system  in  any  other  respect.  '^  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  a  natural  way  of  classifying  a  library  which  is  self  evident  to  a 
practical  man  who  will  do  his  own  thinking.  It  is  so  simple  that  it 
hardly  needs  an  explanation.  New  attendants,  readers,  and  the  public 
at  large  take  in  its  meaning  at  once.  I  regard  the  time  and  ingenuity 
spent  in  devising  artificial  systems  of  classification  and  mnemonic 
notations  as  wasted  energy,  and  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  give  them 
any  attention.  I  have  never  read  '  the  first  three  figures  of  the  Dewey,' 
and  do  not  care  to;  and  do  not  know  what  *the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Cutter'  are.  I  do  not  think  the  mnemonic  element  of  any  value,  and 
will  have  none  of  it  in  mine.  What  I  understand  as  *  close-classifica- 
tion' I  regard  as  a  useless  fad^  or  something  worse.'^  (Wm.  F.  Poole, 
Lih'n.) 

University  of  Pennsylvania. — Dewey,  modified  considerably.  Re- 
ligion and  philosophy  almost  entirely  changed.  Discard  the  form  of 
divisions  in  the  various  literatures,  except  American  and  English, 
and  reject  the  period  divisions  in  all.  Also  ma!iy  minor  changes  in 
subdivisions  in  all  classes.  If  beginning  anew,  would  use  tlie  same, 
with  still  larger  modifications  of  Dewey.    (Gregory  B.  Keen,  Lihhi.) 

U.  S.  Surgeon  G-eneral's  Office. — Books  alphabet ed  by  authors,  as 
far  as  iwssible,  under  each  of  a  number  of  grand  divisions,  e,  g.,  anatomy, 
physiology,  medicine,  surgery,  gynaecology  and  obstetrics,  jurispru- 
dence, ophthalmology,  hygiene,  etc.    Journals  and  transactions  alpha- 
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beted  by  countries.  Pamphlets  alphabetic  in  numbered  boxes.  Books 
numbered  in  one  series.  No  access  to  shelves.  Index  catalogue  takes 
place  of  classification  thus  far.  If  classifying  anew  would  divide 
library  into  about  80  classes  and  arrange  books  alphabetically  in  each 
class.    (John  S.  Billings,  LWn,) 

Pennsylvania  State. — Would  use  a  modified  Dewey  plan.  Not 
wedded  to  any  particular  system.     (Wm.  H.  Egle,  Lih^n,) 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  "Apprentices"). 
— If  changing  the  present  [Schwartz]  system  would  arrange  books 
according  to  following  scheme  of  classes: 

0  Fiction. 

1  Biography. 

2  History  and  geography. 

3  Political  and  social  science. 

4  Philosophy  and  theology. 

5  Natural  science. 

6  Useful  and  fine  arts. 

7  Language  and  literature. 

8  Foreign  literature  (in  other  languages  than  English). 
0  Polygraphy. 

By  beginning  with  fiction  (class  0)  one  number  is  saved,  as  the  0  is 
not  written  but  understood.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  separate 
works  can  be  numbered  by  using  only  five  symbols.  Would  divide 
these  departments  into  1,000  sections,  and  these  would  be  so  arranged 
that  they  would  form  an  endless  chain.  It  would  then  be  immaterial 
where  the  classification  began.  Polygraphy  would  have  as  its  last 
division  juvenile  literature,  ending  with  juvenile  fiction,  thus  connecting 
with  class  0,  fiction. 

If  making  a  new  classification,  would  arrange  under  1,000  sections 
in  which  the  subject  classes  (Nos.  2, 3, 4,  5,  6,  of  above  scheme)  would 
have  one  section  each,  but  the  form  classes  (Nos.  0,  1,  7,  8,  9)  would 
have  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  100  sections  each  (thus  i)octry 
would  have  10  sections,  biography  and  fiction  100  each,  drama  10,  essays 
10).  *^The  error  that  all  the  current  schemes  make  is  to  multiply 
numbers  in  the  most  popular  classes."  Instead  of  an  author-table  to 
number  individual  books  in  the  subject  classes,  would  simply  use  the 
initial  of  the  author,  followed  by  1,  2,  3,  etc.  But  in  the  form  classes 
the  A,  B,  etc.,  would  not  stand  for  initial  of  author,  but  for  a  subdivi- 
sion of  one  of  the  sections.  Thus,  if  poetry  has  sections  570  to  579, 
then  571  might  stand  for  authors  whose  initials  are  A  and  B,  578  for  S 
and  T,  and  578  B  for  Shakspero,  578  Y  for  Thomson,  and  so  on.  Close 
classification  wastes  numbers,  and  therefore  wastes  time  of  reaclers 
and  librarians.     (Jacob  Schwartz,  LWn,) 
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Qeorgetown  University. — Modifies  Dewey  by  dividing:  theology 
into  dogma  and  moral.  Where  the  Dewey  decimal  does  not  suffice,  uses 
letters;  e.  *;.,  Algonquin  lang,  is  marked  497.1,  and  the  107  dialects  ai^ 
marked  '197.1  A,  etc.  "  Dewey's  system  has  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory 
that  it  has  not  occurred  to  us  that  any  change  in  our  present  order  is 
desirable."    (J.  F.  X.  Mulvaney,  S.  J.,  Lihhu) 

Lehigh  University. — Dewey,  modified  by  alphabeting  all  individual 
biography  in  one  series;  no  period  divisions  in  literature;  in  United 
States  local  history  and  geography  sectional  subdivision  stops  with  the 
States,  all  cities,  towns,  counties,  etc.,  being  alphabeted  under  State. 
(Wm.  H.  Chandler,  Director.) 

VTorcester  Free  Public. — Dewey  in  reference  library  (4S,G00  vol- 
umes), no  classification  in  circulating  library  (42,400  volumes).  More 
books  with  four  and  five  figures  than  with  three.  Do  not  care  for  closer 
classification  than  this.    (Samuel  S.  Green,  LWn.) 

American  Antiquarian  Society.— Library  classified  by  subjects  in 
alcoves.  Books  alphabeted  on  shelves  by  subjects,  by  authors,  or 
chronologically.    (Edmund  M.  Barton,  Lilian.) 

California  State. — Recently  reclassified  on  a  scheme  drawni  u])  after 
careful  examination  of  Dewey,  Perkins,  Fletcher,  and  personal  inspec- 
tion of  several  Eastern  libraries.  Works  in  general  library  grouped  in 
11  classes,  subdivided  to  a  degree  determined  by  number  of  books  in 
respective  subdivisions.    (W.  D.  Perkins,  Lilin.) 

College  of  Nei77  Jersey. — Reclassifying  the  whole  library,  using,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  main  divisions  of  the  old  system  and  same  sequence, 
but  with  a  movable  location.  Will  probably  use  a  4-figure  class  num- 
ber, followed  by  a  2,  3,  or  4  figure  author  number,  with  a  third  number 
for  the  book,  thus:  3175.31.3.  In  this  example  the  author  number,  31, 
represents  anything  from  Chai*les  de  Blois  to  Civerchio  in  a  system 
which  divides  the  biographic  dictionary  [Phillips'?]  into  about  9,000 
parts  and  uses  2,  3,  or  4  figures  for  author  number  according  to  size  of 
class.  English  fiction,  poetry,  and  some  other  classes  have  special  let- 
ter marks,  letters  and  numbers  1-99  being  reserved  for  special  libraries 
or  things  taken  out  of  logical  order.  Believe  in  close  classification,  but 
think  the  later  editions  of  Dewey  cany  it  altogether  too  far  for  practi- 
cal use,  though  some  of  the  sections  should  be  expanded.  (Ernest  C 
Richardson,  LWn,) 

St  Louis  Public. — W:  T.  Uarris  system,  *'on  which  the  Dewey 
system  is  based,"  expanded  [see  References].  If  classifying  anew, 
would  revise  present  system,  working  in  some  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Dewey.  In  general,  should  use  mnemonics  only  so  far  as  can  be 
employed  without  straining  and  excessive  artificiality.  (Frederick  M. 
Crunden,  Lib^n.) 
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St.  Louis  Mercantile. — Applying  Cutter's  sixth,  with  additions  fix)m 
seventh  as  fast  as  it  appears.  Disregard  Cutter  notation  in  literature. 
Subdivide  (and  mark)  English  literature  as  follows  : 

1  Collected  works. 

2  Poetry. 

3  Drama. 

4  Oratory. 

5  Essays. 

6  Wit  and  humor. 

7  Fiction. 

8  Juveniles  [not  used]. 

9  Folk  literature. 

The  principal  modern  literatures  are  marked  with  2  figures,  by  adding 
one  or  other  of  the  above  figures  to  1  for  Italian,  2  for  Spanish,  3  for 
Portuguese,  4  for  French,  5  for  Russian,  G  for  Swedish,  7  for  Dano- 
Norwegian,  8  for  German,  9  for  Dutch.  Thus  the  mark  for  Italian 
poetry  is  12,  for  German  fiction  it  is  87,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  confus- 
ing, as  figures  alone  are  not  used  in  the  Cutter  notation,  and  it  shortens 
marks  for  most-used  books  very  materially.  Letters  (correspondence) 
go  with  biography,  and  so  do  criticisms  of  an  author's  works.  Uses  a 
classification  of  its  own  for  law.  United  States  Government  docu- 
ments are  marked  with  3  figures  and  2  letters,  thus:  422  H  E  =  Forty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  House  Executive.  If  classifying 
anew,  would  use  same  scheme,  still  more  modified  as  to  notation;  or  an 
entirely  new  one  if  could  spare  the  time  to  make  it.  Mnemonics 
responsible  for  most  of  the  faults  in  Dewey,  Cutter,  and  similar  schemes. 
(Ilorace  Kephart,  Lib'n,) 

University  of  Michigan. — Fixed  location.  *'ln  our  classification 
we  bring  together  as  closely  as  possible,  on  the  shelves,  matter  on  the 
same  subje(!t.  *  ♦  ♦  i  consult  Dewey's,  Edmands's,  and  Perkins's 
systems  more  frequently  than' others.^  No  separate  class  of  biogra- 
phy; lives  of  men  distributed  according  to  subject  with  which  they 
were  identified.  If  classifying  anew  w  ould  use  a  movable  system.  (Ray- 
mond C.  Davis,  Lih^n.) 

VTisconsin  State  Historical  Society. — Books  have  no  shelf  num- 
bers, and  consequently  no  definite  classification.  *'  We  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  be  able  to  adopt  and  make  use  of  the  best  system  extant.^ 
(Isaac  S.  Bradley,  Lib^n.) 

BroiT^n  University. — Introducing  Cutter.  Modify  wherever  re- 
quired by  needs  of  a  university  library.  Biographies  i)laced  with  the 
subject  they  illustrate.  Rhetoric  with  composition.  (Harry  L.  Koop- 
man,  Lib^iu) 

San  Francisco  Public. —  See  table.    (John  Vance  Cheney,  Lib^n.) 

Dartmouth  College. — Fixed  location,  using  -f  to  mark  north  side  of 
room,  and  —  for  south  side.  If  changing,  would  have  a  limited  num- 
ber of  departments  marked  A,  B,  etc.,  subdivided  by  adding  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  and  an  author  mark  similar  to  Cutter's.    (M.  D.  BisbeeuJ/ift'n.) 
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Cleveland  Public. — Dewey,  modified  by  arranging  biography  (indi- 
vidual), poetry,  essays,  novels,  and  stories  for  the  young  alphabetically, 
and  by  redistributing  numbers  in  some  classes.  If  beginning  anew, 
would  retain  the  alphabetic  arrangement,  but  would  not  vary  from 
Dewey  in  any  other  way,  the  convenience  of  shorter  numbers  and 
desirable  readjustments  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  incon- 
venience of  departing  from  the  printed  form.  Carry  the  Dewey  out  to 
6  or  even  7  figures  when  necessary,  and  think  it  pays.  ( Wm.  H.  Brett, 
Ub'n.) 

Buffalo. — Dewey,  modified  in  detail  but  not  in  principle.  Prefer  an 
eclectic  system.  Favor  close  classification  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent 
on  size  and  character  of  library  and  of  the  various  classes.  Mnemonics 
usefnl  within  limits,  but  not  when  applied  as  a  system  throughout. 
J.  ]Sr.  Lamed,  SupU) 

United  States  Senate. — See  table.    (Alonzo  W.  Church,  LWn.) 

Union  Theological  Seminary. — Classification  based  upon  divisions 
in  Hagenbach's  Theologische  Uncylclopadie,  Added  to  these  are  other 
divisions  for  the  non -theological  books,  which  are  arranged  largely 
according  to  frequency  of  use.  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
library  arranged  in  same  manner.  ^'  I  consider  a  '  close '  classification  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  as  it  is  not  the  practice  of  men  to  write  many  books 
which  lend  themselves  to  it.  *  *  *  Even  such  'close'  classification 
as  I  have  carried  out  wastes  space,  and  ultimately  leads  to  confusion.'' 
(Chas.  E.  Gillett,  Lib'n.) 

Mil^traukee  Public. — Except  as  to  fiction,  Dewey  system  not  greatly 
modified.  Scheme  as  used  is  printed  in  catalog  of  1885.  Changes 
from  original  are  almost  entirely  those  made  for  Buflalo  library.  Would 
change  biography  entirely,  i)robably  alphabeting  all  individual  lives 
in  one  series.  [1/  classifying  anewf]  "This  question  I  could  only 
answer  after  the  most  careful  thought  and  comparison,  and  then  in  fear 
and  trembling,  if  the  necessity  came.  We  are  bound  to  the  Dewey 
classification,  and  any  ideas  of  change  are  playthings  merely.  We 
feel  the  pinches  of  the  Dewey  scheme,  but  I  might  hesitate  to  change 
on  the  principle  of  the  first  swarm  of  flies  and  the  fox.  I  admire  the 
new  Cutter  expansive  classification.  It,  naturally,  solves  many  of  the 
Dewey  problems;  but  I  think  the  mixed  letters  and  numbers  of  the 
notation  an  objection.  It  is  comparatively  simple  for  attendants  to 
learn  any  scheme,  but  the  general  public  is  troubled  by  a  hieroglyphic- 
looking  book  number.  I  think  the  general  tendency  is  to  underrate 
this  difficulty."  [Close  elassijicationf]  '* Decidedly,  yes.  If  the  dream 
of  access  of  borrowers  to  the  shelves  ever  is  realized,  I  think  the  shelf 
classification  will  be  even  more  important  than  now.  My  only  objec- 
tion is  the  more  complicated  notation  required."  [Mnemonics?]  *'A11 
other  things  being  equal,  the  mnemonic  element  is  SDmetinies  a  con- 
venience. It  hardly  seems  worth  much  sacrifice,  however.  (Theresa 
Wes^  Acfg  IJb'n.) 
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New  York  Free  Circulating. — Modifies  Dewey  by  using  813  for 
juveuilo  fiction,  and  placing  novels  by  American  authors,  as  well  aB 
translations  of  foreign  fiction, with  English  fiction  in823.  Hasfeltcrowd- 
ing  and  restriction  in  808,  eollections,  treatises,  rhetoric.  [  Mneinaniest] 
"  We  do  not  see  that  it  costs  anything,  and  it  is  invaluable  in  directing 
runners  in  finding  books."    (Ellen  M.  Coe,  LiU^n.) 

San  Francisco  Mercantile. — Dewey,  with  Cutter  author  marks. 
"Have  no  changes  to  suggest,  inasmuch  as  both  systems  seem  to  suit 
our  purpose  admirably."  Uses  3  figures  of  Dewey.  "For  8i>ecial 
libraries  would  think  a  closer  chissificatiou  indispensable.''  (H.  li. 
Coleman,  LiWu.) 

Minneapolis  Public. — Did  not  modify  Edmands  in  principle,  but 
reduced  it  by  combining  many  subclasses  and  changing  author  nota- 
tion from  10,000  to  1,000.  Kegret  this  change.  "Those  who  have  not 
used  close  classification  sooner  or  later  need  to  do  it,  and  the  seventh 
classification  of  Mr.  Cutter  seems  none  too  close."  (James  K.  Hosmer, 
Lih'n.) 

Providence  Public. — Use  a  decimal  system  strongly  resembling  the 
Dewey  in  notation.  "  It  is  not  the  Dewey  system;  but  this  is  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  system  had  to  bo  .idopted  before  the  Dewey 
system  had  been  so  fully  developed  as  it  is  at  present.  If  I  were  start- 
ing anew,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  take  the  Dewey  system  as  it  now 
stands.  I  favor  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  use  a  ^closer'  classi- 
fication than  '  the  first  3  figures,'  on  occasion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
seldom  go  beyond  4  figures.'^  [See  JMr.  Foster's  paper  in  L.jA5:  O  6-4).] 
(Wm.  E.  Foster,  Lib'n.) 

Essex  Institute. — See  table.     (Chas.  S.  Osgood,  lAb^n.) 

Amherst  College. — "Dewey  system  was  employed  here  first,  in 
1874,  and  remains.  The  scheme  is  modified  constantly,  mainly  by  divid- 
ing or  combining  classes,  and,  in  doing  so,  disi^egarding  the  decimal 
plan  and  the  Dewey  notation.  Wo  classify  vaiious  departments  of  the 
library  with  resi)ect  to  their  special  needs,  and  have  no  si>ecial  refer- 
ence to  the  scheme  as  a  whole  in  making  these  changes."  If  classi- 
fying anew  would  use  "  hi  the  main,  that  outlined  by  mo  in  L.j.  l-L" 
Favor  close  classification,  "  but  in  general  would  make  classes  no  more 
minute  than  Dewey  3- figure  classes,  and  make  further  subdivisions  by 
blocking  off  book  numbers."  Do  not  think  mnemonic  notations  worth 
their  cost,  "but  have  not  given  the  matter  enough  attentiou  to  speak 
positively."    (Wm.  I.  Fletcher,  Lib^n.) 

Young  Men's  Mercantile,  Cincinnati — Biography  alphabeted  by 
subjects;  miscellany,  history,  travels,  fine  arts,  jwetry,  science,  etc, 
al[)habeted  by  authors.  No  shelf  numbers.  "As  I  have  but  two  assist- 
ants, we  put  away  every  morning  the  books  brought  in  the  day  before, 
and,  as  we  have  to  classify  them  to  put  them  in  their  proper  divisions,  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  every  hook  must  bo  had.  In  that  way  we 
are  hardly  ever  at  fault  when  books  on  any  i)articular  subject  are  asked 
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for;  we  can  get  what  is  wanted  without  reference  to  the  catalog.  The 
systems  of  miinbering  on  the  outside  of  the  book  I  object  to  as  prac- 
tically debarring  librarians  from  what  they  should  know,  i,  e.,  the 
contents  of  every  book.  As  librarian  for  fifteen  years,  I  have  exam- 
ined many  systems,  but  find  none  that  I  would  use."  (John  M.  Newton, 
LibHi.) 

Nev7  Bedford  Public— Has  used  a  very  broad  classification  owing 
to  crowded  shelves.  Beginning  to  apply  Dewey.  (R.  C.  Ingraham, 
Lib'n.) 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary. — (Case  Memorial). — Applying  a 
system  prepared  for  specialized  theological  library,  with  26  general 
classes  marked  A-Z,  each  with  form  divisions  01-09,  and  subdivisions 
0-9.  Full  outline  submitted.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  the  compiler 
regrets  that  he  has  not  space  to  print  it  verbatim.  Use  Cutter  author- 
table  and  local  list.     Example  of  labels: 

CF88  E2G31  F 12 H74    K9846        Z63 

Rll'      L96     '  1874B72'  T45'   M  37    'l»7ir73* 

If  changing  would  put  biography  before  history.  *'  I  think  that,  as 
in  building  a  house,  so  in  making  a  classification,  it  needs  about  three 
trials  to  make  a  success.  In  my  opinion  Cutter  has  done  the  best  work 
in  classification  of  any  whose  work  I  have  seen."    (A.  T.  Perry,  LWn,) 

Indianapolis  Public. — Library  divided  into  twenty-three  main 
classes,  A-Z.  Fiction  and  juveniles  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors  5 
other  classes,  by  subjects.  Books  (separate  works)  in  each  class  num- 
bered from  1  upwards,  as  A  1-A  750.  Numbers  plentifully  skipped  to 
leave  room  for  new  books.  In  case  of  a  block,  another  letter  is  added; 
e.  g,,  A  GOO,  A  601,  AA  COl,  AB  COl,  A  602.  Same  system  used  in  Omaha 
Public.  *^  I  do  not  like  this  system,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work,  would  change;  but  am  not  prepared  at  present  to 
say  which  one  I  would  choose."    (Eliza  G.  Browning,  Lib'n,) 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary. — Two  main  divisions:  (1)  Theo- 
logical, with  7  subdivisions  marked  A-G,  and  (2)  secular,  with  14  sub- 
divisions marked  I-XIV.  Books  alphabeted  under  each  subdivision. 
(Joseph  H.  Dulles,  LilPn.) 

University  of  Virginia. — Library  grouped  in  15  divisions,  ali»ha- 
beted  thereunder.    Fixed  location.     (F.  W.  Page,  Lilian,) 

Haverhill  Public. — See  table.  (Edward  Capen,  Lihhu) 

Minnesota  Historical  Society. — Overcrowded.  When  new  build 
ing  is  completed  will  use  Cutter.     (J.  Fletcher  Williams,  LiWn,) 
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University  of  California. — Applying  new  systx^in,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  outline: 


A  Kibliography. 

440  Paleontology. 

B  Dictionaries. 

442  Botany. 

C  Periodicals. 

461  Zoology. 

1-15  Philosophy. 

480  Medicine. 

16-51  Religion. 

506  Industrial  arts. 

52  Biography. 

507  Agriculture. 

54  Geography. 

523  Chemistry. 

54-255  Geography  and  history. 

536  Chemical  technology. 

256-287  Politics;  administration. 

554  Mining. 

289-296  Law. 

580  Manufactures. 

300  Social  science. 

590  Buildiug  artn. 

315-332  Economics. 

600  Architecture. 

333  Science. 

610  Domestic  fx:onomj. 

337-356  Mathematics. 

613  Recrtatiou, 

357-371  Astronomy. 

617  Busiiit^ss.                                                      ' 

372  Physics;  mechanics. 

623  Art  of  war,                                                  [ 

401  Civil  engineering. 

640  Estlietics.                ^                                       ' 

425  Natural  history. 

Fin*^  arts. 

431  Geology. 

-999  Languages  and  11  tern  lures,                    1 

Class  subdivisions  are  made  by  adding  a  low^r  case  letter  or  letters, 
of  which  a,  b,  c,  invariably  stand  for  bibliographies,  dictJouaries^  aud 
periodicals,  respectively.     Example: 

305.  Education. 

305a.  Bibliography. 

305b.  Cyclopedias,  dictionaries. 

305c.  Periodicals. 

305d.  History  of  education. 

305e.  Pedagogics;  teaching. 

305em.  Teaching  of  mathematics. 

305m.  Classical,  'liberal,"  education. 

305n.  Technical,  industrial  education. 

305w.  Woman's  education;  coeducation, 

305z.  Biographies  of  educators. 

Bowdoin  College. — Dewey.  Biography  and  genealogy  alphabet^ 
in  one  collection  marked  B.  Lives  of  kings  plavrd  hi  history ;  uf  literary 
men,  with  their  works.  A  special  class  marked  M^  with  f^everal  huu> 
dred  subdivisions,  takes  the  place  of  974.1,  and  includes  special  collec- 
tion on  Maine.  If  the  system  were  to  be  made  over,  would  demand 
more  room  for  English  history,  a  better  place  for  const! fcutioiial  history, 
and  an  entire  re(;asting  of  Greek  and  Latin  liter.iture.  *^Ili  iifeneral^  l^ 
should  ask  to  have  the  classes  fit  the  books  rather  than 
and  leave  occasional  places  for  a  new  subject.  •  •  ' 
however,  intend  to  break  away  in  any  impoitiiut  partic^ 
Dewey  system.  *  *  *  [If  clasj^^ifying  anew!}  I 
without  a  fuller  examination  of  Mr.  Cutter's  p^** 
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prefer  that,  in  case  some  geuius  would  arrange  a  numerical  notation  for 
the  various  subdivisions,  on  the  basis,  say,  of  10,000  possible  classes.'' 
(Geo.  T.  Little,  Lib'n.) 

American  Philosophical  Society. — Uses  <<  a  remarkable  system 
invented  by  a  prior  librarian,  dissimilar  to  all  mentioned  [in  the  circu- 
lar of  inquiry].  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  has  been  in 
use  too  long  to  change."  The  system  is  printed  in  catalog  of  above 
library,  1863.     (Henry  Phillips,  jr.,  Lib^n.) 

Lo^trell  City. — Dewey,  to  only  three  figures  for  shelving,  decimals 
for  catalog.  In  822  the  Shaksperiana  are  numbered  from  6000  upwards, 
and  other  books  1-5000.  "  Where  the  readers  do  not  have  access  to 
shelves  I  see  no  advantage  in  a  closer  classification  than  the  first  three 
figures  of  Dewey;  certainly  not  for  a  library  no  larger  than  ours.'' 
(Fred.  A.  Chase,  Xi^w.) 

Trinity  College. — Dewey,  somewhat  modified  in  theology.  (Fred- 
erick B.  Cole,  LiVn.) 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. — Books  grouped  in  seventeen 
classes,  as  far  as  shelves  permit,  '*  recognizing  such  subdivisions  as  may 
bo  natural  and  convenient."  "  For  library  purposes  I  should  wish  to 
avoid  minute  subdivision."    (Wm.  L.  Ropes,  LilPn,) 

New  York  State  Law. — Outline  of  classification  : 

1  a  New  York  reports. 

b  New  York  digests  of  rex>ort8. 

c  New  York  statutes. 

d  New  York  legislative  journals  and  documents. 

2  American  reports,  digests,  and  statutes. 

a  States. 

b  United  States. 

3  Amer.  state  papers  (including  legislative  debates,  journals, 

and  documents), 
a  States, 
b  United  States. 

4  British  reports  and  digests  (including  provinces,  except  India), 

5  British  state  papers  (including  parliamentary  debates,  jour- 

nals, and  documents). 

6  Indian  reports  and  statutes. 

7  Treatises  (in  English). 

8  Law  periodicals. 

9  Trials  (civil  and  criminal). 

10  France. 

a  Treatises, 
b  Reports, 
c  Statutes. 

11  Foreign  law  (other  than  French). 

Statutes  and  state  papers  arranged  chronologically;  all  other  books 
alphabeted  under  author  or  title,  as  usually  cited.    No  book  numbers. 
ED  93 56 
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"Convenience  of  bench  and  bar  determines  classification  cf  a  law  library. 
Lawyers  must  have  access  to  shelves,  and  they  greatly  prefer  to  help 
themselves  to  tlie  books  wanted.  Hence  the  classification  «hould  be 
as  simple  J»nd  compact  aS  possible.  A  lawyer  finds  it  much  easier  to 
run  down  the  alphabet  through  a  collection  of  2,000  volumes  of  treatises 
to  find  the  volume  wanted  than  to  have  the  same  collection  divided  into 
100  lots  representing  as  many  subjects.  In  the  latter  case,  he  has^r^f 
to  find  the  subject,  and  second  to  find  the  volume.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
lawyer  wishes  to  see  all  or  any  considerable  number  of  the  works  con- 
tained in  the  library.  His  inquiry  usually  is  for  the  latest  and  best 
work  on  the  topic  he  is  interested  in.  From  an  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  librarian  of  this  library,  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  method 
of  classification  outlined  [above]  ♦  •  ♦  has  given  the  very  best 
satisfaction.     (Stephen  B.  Griswold,  LWn.) 

Lynn  Pnbllc.— Classification  includes  nineteen  main  classes  and 
marked  by  initial  of  subject,  or  other  letter,  subdivided  by  adding  a 
second  letter,  and  still  further,  if  desired,  by  figures.  "  My  plan  was 
adopted  after  studying  all  the  methods  then  [1878J  in  use.  It  has  given 
good  satisfaction ;  but  if  I  were  called  to  arrange  a  new  library  I  should 
make  a  study  of  all  methods  now  in  use.  I  am  favorably  impressed 
with  the  Cutter  system.  I  do  not  favor  very  close  classification  for 
libraries  of  ordinary  size."     (J.  C.  Houghton,  LilPn.) 

University  of  Vermont. — Dewey.  Biography  alphabetedj  lives  of 
authors  with  their  works.     (H.  A.  P.  Torrey,  LiVn,) 

Illinois  State. — Rough  topical  groupings.    Memory  of  librarian  the 
only  guide  in  finding  books.     (W.  H.  Hinrichsen,  Sec.  of  State  and  ex 
off.  LiWn.) 
Omaha  Public. — See  table.    (Jessie  Allan,  LiVn.) 
Peoria  Public— See  table.    (E.  8.  Willcox,  Lif^n.) 
Iowa  State.— Sec  table.     (Mrs.  I\Iary  D.  Miller,  JAlPn.) 
Wellesley  College. — Dewey.    Would  change  sequence  of  classes, 
bringing  history  and  sociology  on  succeeding  numbers;  so  also  litera- 
ture and  language,  and  biography  with  history.     (Lydia  B.  Godfrey, 
Uh'n.) 

Sage  Library.  (Thcoh  Scm,^  Xew  Brttnstriclc,  K.  J.). — Uses  *'  a  com- 
mon sense,  illogical,  unconcatenated,  unrelated,  unnumbered,  unclas- 
sified classifi(*ation.  Consult  an  encyclopedia  and  put  coal  under  coal, 
and  don't  try  to  reason  out  that  it  belongs  in  the  same  category  with 
diamonds  or  ])ig  iron.  The  ])ublic  won't  reason  your  way.  Put  it  down 
arbitrarily  coal,  and  let  it  go.  It  is  worth  while  classifying  some  related 
subjects,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  show  the  logic  of  the  classifica- 
tion to  any  great  extent.  On  the  shelf, or  in  the  alcove  or  department, 
put  all  the  fine  arts  together,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
drama.  Put  engraved  gems  there,  too,  but  don't  insist  on  it  that  it  is 
a  part  of  sculpture — a  division,  or  a  subtlivision.  Let  it  stand  appar- 
ently unrelated.    •    •    ♦    We  classify  our  books  in  alcoves,  referring 
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in  catalog  to  the  alcove,  righfc  or  left  side  of  it.  When  in  the  alcove 
the  shelf  tags  do  the  rest.  Ko  numbers  on  the  books,  which  are  alpha- 
beted  by  author,  under  subject.  This  would  probably  not  work  well 
in  a  large  public  library,  but  in  a  small  scholars'  library  lite  this  it 
does  very  well.  We  have  too  many  rare  and  handsomely  bound  books 
to  plaster  them  over  with  labels  or  stamped  numbers.  The  great  still- 
hnnt  of  library  science  at  present  seems  to  be  after  finding  a  booJc  on 
the  shelf.  As  to  whether  it  is  worth  a  rap  after  it  is  found,  your  aver- 
ago  librarian  does  not  concern  himself;  yet  that  is  just  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  business.  He  should  guide  to  the  best  books  and  tell 
the  reader  what  he  needs.  If  librarians  knew  more  about  the  value  of 
books  and  less  about  their  number^  the  public  would  be  better  for  it. 
Of  course  this  is  an  old  fogy  idea.  I  got  it  from  an  old  fogy  in  the 
British  Museum  many  years  a^o.  His  name  is  Richard  Gamett — bless 
him !  *  *  *  I  believe  in  many  subjects  unclassified.  Two  books  on 
suicfde  should  have  a  subject  division  of  suicide,  but  should  not  figure 
under  the  chief  head  of  medicine,  social  science,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  don't  believe  in  any  system  that  presupposes  knowledge  or 
ability  or  insight  in  the  reader.  The  average  reader  is  a  dunce  and 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  systems.  Further,  I  don't 
believe  in  making  an  obscure  science  out  of  a  few  plain  facts.  Make 
everything  as  plain  as  a  barn  door."    (John  C.  Van  Dyke,  Lib^n.) 

Maine  State. — Dewey.  Glassilication  of  law  modified  and  enlarged. 
Dewey  classification  of  law  very  defective;  that  of  history  nearly  per- 
fect. Recommends  bringing  form  divisions  of  literature  (as  fiction) 
together  and  subdividing  by  languages,  instead  of  the  reverse.  Will 
use  Cutter's  author  table.  "  Some  of  his  [Dewey's]  great  classes  are 
not  clearly  defined  and  entirely  logical  in  arrangement.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Dewey's  work  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  Some  of  our 
librarians  have  run  nearly  mad  on  the  subject  of  classification,  and 
have  rendered  life  a  burden  to  those  who  attempted  to  caiTy  out  fully 
their  theoretical  classification.  The  simplest  form  is  best,  in  this  as  in 
everything  else  intended  for  real  help  and  use."    (L.  D.  Carver,  Lib^n,) 

Syracuse  University. — Uses  provisionally  a  fixed  location,  but 
books  are  so  arranged  that,  as  far  as  posHible,  the  initial  of  the  subject 
division  corresponds  with  the  letter  of  Htack  section.  "  Tlio  intention 
is  to  have  a  relative  system  eventually.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
several  systems  I  think  that  none  now  in  use  will  be  absolutely  adopted, 
but  a  modification  of  some  one  of  them,  or  a  new  one  entirely."  (Henry 
O.  Sibley,  lAVn.) 

New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Dewey.  Changes  suggested,-  index  en- 
larged. History,  travels, "biography,  too*  crowded;  medicine  under 
science;  amusements  under  sociology.  [If  beginning  anewTJ  *<  I  think 
I  should  adopt  the  same  system;  I,  however,  might  use  Mr.  Xoye»' 
(Brooklyn)  admirable  wystem  after  a  more  thoiough  ntudy  of  it." 
(B.  B.  Poole,  LWn.) 
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New  Tork  Bar  Association. — Keports  and  statute  law,  arranged 
by  countries  and  States.  Text- books,  etc.,  alphabetically  by  authors. 
(Wm.  J.  C.  Berry,  Lib'n.) 

Philadelphia  AthenaeuiD. — See  table.     (Louis  K.  Lewis,  Lib^n.) 

Wesleyan  University. — See  table.     (Wm.  J.  James,  lAlPn.) 

Woodstock  College.— Library  largely  theological.  Theology  in  10 
divisions,  of  which,  e.  </.,  scriptura  sacra  subdivided  into  Biblia  (Ladna, 
Graeca,  etc.),  Introductio,  Vindiciae  Cathol.,  Philolog.  Biblica,  Concor- 
dantise.  Comment.  Cathol.,  Comment.  Acathol.,  Tractatus  Varii,  etc. 
Fixed  location.  "  Were  I  to  begin  the  arrangement  of  the  library  anew 
I  should  follow  the  same  method.  •  •  •  For  practical  purposes  it 
matters  very  little  whether  I  And  a  book  according  to  the  decimal  sys- 
tem or  any  other.  In  my  opinion  classification  should  dex)end  entirely 
on  the  particular  library,  on  the  room,  and  the  number  of  books  to  be 
placed.''    (A.  J.  Maas,  Lib^n.) 

Ne'wark  Public. — Dewey,  unimportant  modifications.  Sometimes 
carries  classification  to  5  figures,  but  "  for  small  libraries  should  say 
most  decidedly  not  closer  than  3  of  Dewey .^'    (Frank  P.  Ilill,  Lilian,) 

Cambridge  Public. — Cutter  classification.  Moved  into  new  build- 
ing just  after  issuing  a  new  catalog,  and  could  not  change  notation, 
which  was  that  of  the  Boston  Public,  now  used  to  indicate  movable 
location.  ''  Were  I  to  start  anew  I  should  choose  between  Cutter's  and 
Dewey's  systems;  should  prefer  the  former,  only  the  introduction  of 
letters  very  much  increases  the.  probability  of  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  tlie  public.  •  •  •  I  have  arranged  my  reference  library  by  the 
Dewey  system  and  like  it  for  that.  I  should  not  use  either  for  a  small 
library — say  less  than  10,000  volumes."    (Almira  L.  Hay  ward,  LilPn.) 

Franklin  Institute. — Broad  classification,  fixed  location.  Would 
use  Dewey,  with  Cutter's  author  table,  classifying  as  closely  as  possible, 
(Alfred  Rigling,  Lib'*n.) 

Hartford  Public. — Dewey,  with  modifications,  partly  Fletcher's. 
English  fiction,  biography,  poetry,  arranged  alphabetically.  French, 
German,  juveniles,  by  themselves,  classified.  (Miss  C.  M.  Hewins, 
LiVn,) 

Oberlin  College. — Dewey,  modified.  In  the  classics  and  Shaksi>ere 
all  translations,  biographies,  criticisms,  etc.,  go  with  author's  works. 
With  these  exceptions  the  Dewey  author  marks  in  literature  are  dis- 
regarded,  and  alphabetic  arrangement  used,  as  also  in  biography. 
Periodicals  indexed  in  Poole,  arranged  alphabetically  by  themselves, 
no  class  number;  so  also  reference  books.  United  States  documents 
have  a  classification  and  notation  of  their  own.  Changes  suggested: 
Combine  philosophy  and  religion  under  class  1 ;  combine  110  and  120 
with  their  subdivisions;  put  178  under  sociology.  Define  more  accu- 
rately 210  and  subdivisions,  and  their  relations  to  230  and  subdivisions; 
entirely  rewrite  230,  especially  231  and  233,  which  are  very  nnsatis&c* 
tory;  rewrite  262,  bringing  all  prayer  under  264,  and  therefore  change 
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main  divisions.  Under  class  300,  rewrite  321  and  328,  putting  328 
somewhere  under  350,  all  of  which  should  be  rewritten  with  reference 
to  books  and  not  to  theoretical  division.  Glass  570  is  unsatisfactory. 
Should  forego  advantages  of  0  in  900-909,  putting  geography  and 
travel  under  900-909,  biography  910-920,  and  what  is  now  900-910 
under  920-930.  "  Though  from  standpoint  of  classification  I  like  some 
parts  of  Cutter  much  better,  still  the  simplicity  of  the  Dewey  call  num- 
bers, or,  rather,  the  ease  with  which  the  average  student  can  use  them 
after  a  short  period,  is  too  great  an  advantage  to  give  up."  (A.  S. 
Eoot,  Lib^n.) 

Pratt  Institute. — Dewey,  carried  out  to  3  figures  only,  save  in  a  few 
classes.  Does  not  favor  closer  classification  except  for  libraries  of 
60,000  volumes  and  upwards.  (Mary  W.  Plummer,  Lib'n,) 
Portland  (Me.)  Public— See  table.  (Alice  C.  Furbish,  Acfg  LiVn.) 
Newton  Public. — Fixed  location,  except  for  periodicals.  Library 
divided  into  10  classes.  Example  of  notation :  51.430  =  class  5,  shelf  1, 
430th  work.    (Elizabeth  P.  Thurston,  lAWn.) 

MasBachusetts  Historical  Society. — See  table.  (Samuel  A.  Green, 
Lib'n.) 

Redwood,  Newport. — Cutter's  Athenaeum,  occasionally  modified  by 
transposing  subdivisions,  as  in  sociology.  "As  I  have  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  with  Mr.  C.  in  elaborating  his  classification,  I  feel  sufficiently 
familiar  with  it  to  be  able  to  make  the  changes  without  confusion." 
Prefer  Cutter's  sixth.  [Mnemonic  notations  worth  their  cost  f]  "  By  no 
means  ! !  Except  for  some  few  grand  divisions,  I  have  little  faith  in  the 
mnemonic  element."    (Richard  Bliss,  Idb^n.) 

Taunton  Public. — Awaiting  removal  into  larger  building  before 
introducing  new  classification  on  the  shelves.     (E.  C.  Arnold,  LiVn.) 
United  States  Military  Academy. — See  table.    (Lieut.  Sedgwick 
Pratt,  Lib^n.) 

Manchester  City. — Cutter  classification  in  catalog.  Books  num- 
bered consecutively  on  shelves.  No  class  marks.  Would  use  Cutter. 
(Mrs.  M.  J.  Buncher,  LiVn.) 

Hamilton  College. — See  table.  (Melvin  G.  Dodge,  Lilian.) 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. — Library  devoted 
exclusively  to  natural  sciences;  divided  into  two  seclions:  (1)  Periodi- 
cals, etc.,  arranged  geographically,  and  (2)  monographs,  subdivided 
under  18  heads.  Books  numbered  consecutively  under  each  depart- 
ment. "  The  desirability  of  a  closer  classification  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments •  *  •  is  evident,  but  not  pressing.  Practically  the  aiTangement 
works  very  well,  the  fixed  location  of  each  book  being  of  advantage.''  If 
cbanging,  would  probably  use  Dewey,  with  modifications.    (Edw.  J. 

(Mary  H.  Curran,  LiVn.) 
sr,  with   Cutter  author  numbers.     "I 
^o  one  or  two  decimals  in  all  cases 
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where  subdivisions  are  called  for  were  I  to  start  anew.  In  the  Cottft 
nombers  I  would  also  use  the  table  extended  to  three  figures  ii»9tead  of 
the  one  using  only  two.  The  main  diflBculty  we  hare  is  in  getting  the 
books  back  on  their  shelves  in  their  correct  order  with  the  help  we  em- 
ploy— girls  from  14  to  10  years  of  age.  The  combination  of  fignre*  and 
letters  seems  to  puzzle  them,  and  requires  more  care  than  if  only  figures 
or  letters  were  used  separately.  If  some  author  table  like  Edmands's, 
composed  entirely  of  figures,  were  carefully  worked  out  and  bad  proved 
satisfactory  in  its  application,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  with  the  class  of 
help  employed  in  this  library  it  would  work  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
Cutter  tables."  •  •  •  u  xhe  mnemonic  element  is  certainly  very 
valuable  after  the  system  is  in  practice.^     (Geo.  Wat.sou  Cole,  LWn,) 

Feabody  Institute,  Peabody,  Mass. — Cutter.  ''As  we  shall  not 
change  anything  at  present,  it  is  nuneeessary  for  me  to  venture  an 
opinion  [as  to  choosing  anew].  Probably  in  &\id  years  some  of  the 
present  systems  *  *  *  xf  ill  be  changed  for  sometbhig  simpler  and 
more  economical."     (J.  Warren  Upton,  Lil?n.) 

Toledo  Public. — Dewey,  modified.  Beeommends  ^  greater  simplic- 
ity, not  so  close  classification.  The  excess  in  numbers  added  is  often 
perplexing  to  those  going  for  books  in  a  liorry.'^  (Mrs,  Frances  D.  Jer- 
main,  LiVn^) 

Ziawrexice  (Vtsasm.)  Public — ^  In  a  library  where  the  public  do  not 
have  access  to  the  shelves  a  close  classification  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance. If  the  assistants  can  find  the  books  readfly  that  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. The  fewer  letters  and  numbers  borrowers  have  to  write  on  the 
call  slips  the  bettei  they  are  suited,  and  the  less  likely  are  they  to  make 
mistakes.  All  frequenters  of  the  library  have  access  to  classed  cata- 
logs, and  can  find  books  treating  of  any  particular  subject/'  (Frederic 
H.  Hedge,  lAb^n.) 

United  States  Naval  Academy. — Ten  main  classes,  A-I,  with 
subdivisions,  l-()0,  etc.  Would  prefer  "  some  system  with  more  than 
10  classes."    (A.  K.  Brown,  Libhi.) 

Da3rton  Public. — Twenty  main  classes,  subdivided  as  convenient. 
^^From  the  exiwrience  which  we  have  had,  taking  into  consideration 
the  size  of  library,  present  rate  of  growth,  character  of  help  employed, 
promptness  of  service,  etc.,  we  would  use  the  same  principle  of  classifi- 
cation [if  beginning  anew),  only  applied  in  greatei-  detail,  and  carried 
out  to  its  last  consequences.  The  result  would  be  an  arrangement 
much  like  that  of  the  Congressional  Library  or  the  Peabotly  Institute 
(BiilUtnunv)."     (Mis.^  3[iuta  L  lirydi^ri,  lAh*n.) 

Kansas  State. — Hitiitlu  with  addUk>Ti«,  Would  \vm  I>ewt*j'^ — *'<« 
\^%ys  my  catal<>ger.'^     (11.  J.  T>ciMii?4,  Lih^n,) 

San  Francisco  Laisr. — I.o^fal  text  boukn  ar 
AiiM't  Je;iJi  iT]iorts  ;ili>habetii"any  by  States;  Bu 
ically  ixH  rittnl;  IJulted  States,  8late,  and  forei^ 
^etit;  )ei;ul  )ierio<lic»tH    fallow  saitic   plmu 
nedO 
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Wobom  Public. — "  In  1870  was  introduced  the  Dewey  1, 2, 3  system, 
the  classes  represented  by  a  letter  (a  numeral  would  do  equally  as  good) 
and  the  individuals  by  a  number.  This  is  still  in  use,  unmodified." 
[Mnemonics  useful?]  **No;  I  do  not  believe  in  burdening  patrons  with 
an  unnecessary  number  of  symbols.  They  mean  nothing  to  them,  and 
not  ^uch  more  to  anyone  else.  The  old-fashioned  shelf  number  (say 
5553.25)  is  best  understood  by  the  public  generally.'^  (W.  E.  Cutter, 
Idh^n.) 

Boston  Library  Society.— See  table.  (Miss  Letitia  F.  Stubbs, 
Lib'n.) 

Iowa  State  University. — "The  Bewey  has  so  far  been  reasonably 
satisfactory,  hence  see  no  reason  to  change.^    (J.  W.  Rich,  LiVn.) 

Nebraska  State. — Largely  law.  Miscellaneous  division  classified 
somewhat  after  Perkins's  method.  Exi)ects  to  add  largely  to  the  latter, 
and  will  then  reclassify,  deciding  upon  a  system  after  x)ublieation  of 
this  rei)ort.     (D.  A.  Campbell,  lAVn,) 

St.  Louis  University. — Dewey.  "The  purposes  of  a  public  library, 
to  be  used  by  all  classes  of  persons,  and  those  of  a  learned  institution 
being  considerably  divergent,  I  find  that  the  mechanical  application  of 
the  above  [Dewey]  system,  which  has  already  been  made  here,  is  defect- 
ive in  many  respects :  (1)  Because  of  the  superfluity  of  classes  for  a 
purpose  more  or  less  specialized;  (2)  because  of  the  unimi)ortant  local- 
ization assigned  to  the  prime  divisions,  in  the  same  i)remises.  ♦  •  * 
[Cites  examples  in  theology.]  If  there  is  any  one  of  the  above  systems 
[mentioned  in  circular  of  inquiry]  which  would  meet  our  requirements, 
I  should  be  glad  to  adopt  it.  Otherwise  [if  changing]  I  would  take  sug- 
gestions from  them  and  strike  out  on  the  above  line  [outlined].''  ♦  •  ♦ 
(Thos.  Hughes,  S.  J.,  Lilin,) 

Troy  Young  Men's  Association. — Fixed.  Alphabeted  under  a  few 
general  divisions.  '*  I  believe  that  the  most  simple  arrangement  and 
classification  of  books  is,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  the  best 
method.  Close  classification  destroys  chances  for  memorizing  i^lacc^, 
contents  of  volume,  and  general  usefulness,  is  costly,  and  of  no  real 
value.^    (DeWitt  Clinton,  lAlPn.) 

University  of  Minnesota. — By  departments  of  instruction.  No 
class  marks.  When  moving  into  new  building  will  carefully  consider 
plans  of  classification  and  shelving.  Classification  in  subject  catalog 
based  ui)on  Poole's  Chicago  Public;  full  outline  submitted  in  MS. 
"For  a  college  library  of  moderate  size  it  seems  to  me  tliat  a  rough 
classification  according  to  the  departments  of  instruction  will  be  as 
useful  as  any."    (Wm.  W.  Folwell,  Lihhi.) 

University  of  the  South. — Dewey.  In  liteniture  follows  Dewey 
only  to  third  figure,  and  in  biography  to  the  fourth ;  Cutter  marks  there- 
after in  each  case;  so  also  in  283;  elsewhere,  the  5  place  Dewey.  *'If 
I  had  the  work  to  begin  again  I  should  be  content  with  three  places 
for  a  library  the  size  of  ours.''    (Benj.  VV.  Wells,  LWn,) 
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Los  Angeles  Public. — Dewey.  Fiction  and  juveniles  alphabetic, 
closely  following  Milwaukee  notation.  In  music,  **  where  Dewey  gives 
782.2  to  a  book  on  Wagnerian  music,  we  would  classify  the  music  itself 
78.22,  i,  €,,  simi)ly  carry  the  third  number  over  the  decimal.''  Bound 
magazines  arranged  ali)habetically.  United  States  public  documents 
have  a  non-Dewey  claasification.  If  beginning  again,  would  classify 
very  closely.     (Tessa  L.  Kelso,  Lib*n.) 

Ne'wburyport  Public. — [If  classifying  anew  f]  "  This  is  a  question 
I  can  not  answer.  The  more  I  study  the  various  schemes,  the  harder 
I  find  it  to  come  to  a  decision  j  but,  on  the  whole,  I  rather  favor  the 
Dewey  system,  modified  to  meet  my  particular  case,  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  establish  a  museum  of  minute  classiftoation."  (John  D. 
Parsons,  Lih'n.) 

Haverford  College. — [Would  usef]  "Probably  a  modification  of 
Perkins.  Lack  of  funds  and  hope  of  a  new  building  have  prevented 
revision.  No  system  should  be  followed  rigidly.  Whatever  gives  most 
economy  of  si)ace,  clearness  in  detail,  ease  in  finding  a  book,  should  be 
followed  in  accordance  w4th  circumstances.  Dare  to  be  inconsistent 
(Allen  C.  Thomas,  LiWn.) 

University  of  Wisconsin. — Within  a  year  will  probably  adopt 
either  Dewey  or  Cutter,  with  modifications.  "  Our  present  classifica- 
tion in  its  large  divisions  corresponds  to  departments  of  instruction  in 
the  university,  and  naturally  and  rightly,  I  must  think,  sins  against 
any  theoretical  system  of  classification  in  some  points."  (Walter  M. 
Smith,  Lib^n,) 

Massachusetts  Institute*  of  Technology. — Dewey.  ^<  Have  red!- 
vided  547,  and  have  subdivided  further  a  few  of  the  divisions.  There 
are  many  arrangements  which  are  inconvenient  for  us,  for  example,  the 
separation  of  400  and  800,  of  380  and  330,  of  332  and  336,  of  335  and  331. 
The  principles  of  the  system  seem  to  me  about  as  simple  and  easily 
learned  as  possible."  [Close  classification f]  ^'Yes;  where  access  to 
the  shelves  is  perfectly  free  the  closest  possible  classification  seems  to 
me  desirable."    (Clement  W.  Andrews,  Lib^n.) 

Colby  University. — Dewey  in  galleries;  fixed  location  on  ground 
floor  (most-used  books).  Free  access.  No  shelf  numbers.  "Am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  [Dewey]  system."  Often  use  7  figures.  Make 
no  use  of  mnemonics.    (Edward  W.  Hall,  LiVn.) 

University  of  Rochester. — "  The  Dewey  system  (4th  ed.)  is  used  in 
classifying  new  books  and  in  a  gradual  reclassification  of  the  older  i)or- 
tion  of  the  library.  This  was  done  last  January,  a  new  librarian  having 
been  appointed  from  the  faculty  of  instruction.  Being  shown  this  blank 
upon  its  receipt,  he  turned  it  over  to  me  to  answer.  His  opinion  of  the 
Dewey  system  is  more  favorable,  of  our  obsolescent  system  much  less 
favorable,  than  those  herein  expressed."  A  full  outline  of  the  old  sys- 
tem is  given  in  MS.  It  has  42  main  classes,  with  more  or  less  subdivi- 
sion, the  books  being  arranged  under  each  according  to  a  combined 
alphabetical-and-size  table  (1-1000)  adapted  from  Schwax^*    "In  the 
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details  of  the  Dewey  system  I  fiud  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  disjunc- 
tion of  similars  and  the  conjunction  of  dissimiJars,  as  well  as  the  failure 
to  give  adequate  treatment  to  some  important  subjects.  *  ♦  * 
Personally,  I  think  the  obsolescent  system,  *  •  •  with  some  further 
subdivision  in  the  case  of  a  few  classes,  is  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
a  college  library  till  it  attains  a  much  larger  size  than  ours."  (H.  K. 
Phinney,  AssH  Lih^n.) 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. — Books  classed  under  14  main 
divisions  and  270  subdivisions,  corresponding  to  headings  in  printed 
subject  catalog.  Present  system  satisfactory.  (Chas.  G.  Herbermann, 
LilPn.) 

ELansas  State  Historical  Society. — See  table.  (F.  G.  Adams, 
Lib'n.) 

Northwestern  University. — Awaiting  a  new  building.  (Lodilla 
Ambrose,  AssH  LWn.) 

Salem  Public. — Dewey,  with  3  figures,  except  in  history  and  travels, 
where  4  or  5  are  used ;  P  for  all  fiction  in  English,  original  or  translated ; 
B  for  individual  biography,  with  Cutter  number;  920  for  collective  biog- 
raphies in  one  series  by  authors.  Suggested  changes:  A  better  coun- 
try arrangement;  consolidation  of  philology  and  literature,  giving  room 
for  better  arrangement  of  travels.  If  beginning  anew,  would  adopt 
Cutter's  sixth.  ^'This  seems  to  me  about  what  is  needed  in  the  aver-, 
age  public  library  of  10,030  to  100,000  volumes.  Nearly  all  the  neces- 
sary subdivisions  can  be  made  with  two  letters,  or  one  letter  and  two 
figures."    (Gardner  M.  Jones,  Libhi.) 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. — Theology  only.  See  table. 
(Howard  Osgood,  Lib^n.) 

Northampton  Public. — Books  classified  in  nine  departments.  (Caro- 
line S,  Laidley,  LilPn.) 

Fletcher  Free,  Burlington,  Vt. — Similar  to  Brookline  and  Ames 
Library  at  North  Easton,  Mass.    (Sarah  C.  Hagar,  LilPn,) 

North  Carolina  State. — See  table.    (J.  C.  Ellington,  Lilian,) 

South  Carolina  State. — Contains  only  United  States  and  State 
documents.  "I  have  had  no  [previous]  experience  in  library  work  and 
have  no  system.  I  have  arranged  the  books  just  after  a  common-sense 
plan,  and  as  it  seems  to  work  well  I  have  attempted  nothing  else.  Being 
a  woman,  and  having  very  little  experience,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
make  any  suggestions.  Each  State  in  the  Union  is  given  space  and 
the  books  are  arranged  according  to  years.  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lature tell  me  that  this  plan  suits  them  better  than  any  that  has  ever 
been  tried  In  this  library.''    (Mrs.  Caroline  Le  Conte,  Lih^n.) 

SUMMARY   OF  RETURNS. 

To  put  the  results  of  this  canvass  into  a  ballot  box  and  figure  out 
exactly  how  many  librarians  favor  this  or  the  other  method,  would  be 
most  misleading,  for  several  reasons.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
experience  gathered  in  a  library  of  500,000  volumes  is  wjorth  about  ten 
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times  as  miicb,  from  the  classifier's  standpoiut,  as  that  aflbrded  by  wort 
ing  in  one  of  50,000  volumes.  The  answers  to  my  queries  are  in  w>me 
cases  intended  to  api)ly  to  libraries  generally,  but  most  of  the  librarians 
have  had  only  their  own  institutions  in  view,  and,  as  these  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other  in  scope  and  functions,  it  is  certain  that  tbe 
same  man  might  have  answered  diflerently  if  his  €*xpi*rieiice  Ijad  been 
confined  to  libraries  of  another  class.  Many  of  tho  officers  reporting 
have  given  but  slight  attention  to  the  methods  introduced  within  the 
past  few  years,  being  satisfied  with  the  systems  bequeathed  to  tbtrn 
or  finding  it  quite  impracticable  to  change.  Fiually,  many  of  the 
replies  are  indefinite,  and  a  few  are  ambiguous. 

The  only  summary  of  results  that  I  can  glean  from  the#5e  returns  is 
as  follows: 

1  American  librarians  are  substantially  agreed  tlmt  IkjoRs  slionid  he 
classified  on  the  shelves  in  the  order  of  subjects  treated  rather  than 
in  that  of  accession,  or  chronologically,  alphabet iciilly,  by  size  aloiie^^>r 
by  any  other  criteria,  leaving  the  subarrangement  (under  classes)  to 
be  determined  by  the  requirements  of  each  case.  This  is  the  only 
I)oint  in  the  problem  of  classification  that  can  be  cousidered  settled. 

2  One-half  of  the  libraries  rejwrting,  including  most  of  the  older 
and  larger  ones,  use  systems  of  their  own. 

3  Of  the  printed  schemes  that  have  appeared  within  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  the  Dewey  system,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  used  wholly  or 
partly  in  one-third  of  the  libraries  on  our  list.  Mr.  Cutter's  expfinsive 
system  (not  yet  finished)  is  rapidly  growing  in  fnyor.  The  others  arc 
little  used. 

4  Most  of  the  users  of  the  printed  schemes  modify  them  more  or  lesa. 
The  chief  objections  urged  against  the  Dewey,  Cutter,  and  similar  sj*8- 
tems  are  that  the  classification  is  arbitrary,  that  it  is  bound  up  in  itfl 
notation,  and  that  the  latter  is  too  complicated  or  too  long* 

5  A  movable  location  is  generally  preferred  to  fixed  shelf  u umbers, 
but  some  librarians  of  wide  experience  reject  it. 

G  The  tendency  is  strongly  toward  close  classification,  but  it  is 
warmly  oi)posed  by  many. 

7  Mnemonic  notations  are  condemned  by  a  majority  of  those  exjireM- 
ing  an  opinion,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  h'braries  such  expe 
dicnts  are  found  useful. 

This  is  all  that  1  have  been  able  to  make  out  of  tlie  mass  of  data  ?nb 
mitted  to  me.  Librarians  agree  that  books  sli^mld  bo  classifieii  by 
subjects  on  the  shelves  as  well  as  in  catalogs,  l)nt  they  disagree  as  to 
how  it  should  be  done.  Take,  for  examine,  the  largest  fivf^  libraries  in 
Ameiica;  no  two  of  them  use  tho  same  system,  ajid  I  heir  replies  to  ike^ 
three  fnndunieiiliil  ({iirhiiniiH  in  oiir  table  in  each  case  stand  as  fo 


Yes 

No 
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I  conclude  tliat  the  day  of  cooi)erative  classifying  is  not  yet,  and 
that  if  such  a  project  ever  be  realized  it  will  only  come  tbrougU  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  experts.    No  one  man  is  competent. 

Granting  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  parcel  out  the  labor  of 
devising  a  system  for  classifying  books,  so  that  each  science  and  art 
would  be  subdivided  by  a  speciaUst,  the  gain  would  be  twofold  : 

1  Each  librarian  would  save  the  time  and  expense  of  devising  a 
sebeme  of  his  own,  or  of  patching  up  the  antiquatet!  one  bequeathed 
tobim;  and 

2  A  system  prepared  by  such  a  body  would  give  greater  jH'omisc  of 
permanence  and  general  usefulness  than  any  drawn  up  by  the  average 
librarian. 

It  i»  erident  that  the  same  system  can  not  be  used  in  all  kinds  of 
libraries.  Yet  if  we  take  any  two  university  libraries,  for  example,  or 
any  two  free  popukir  libraries^  it  will  be  found  that  they  differ  from 
each  other  mostly  in  size  or  in  degree  of  symmetry,  but  not  in  scope, 
not  in  the  character  and  wants  of  their  users.  I  can  see  no  good 
leason  why  all  libraries  of  a  given  class  might  not  use  the  same  general 
method  with  mntoal  advantage. 

The  principal  reason  why  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  undertaken  is 
rieariy  stated  in  Professor  De  Morgan's  objection  to  a  classed  catalog, 
that  '4t  is  more  diflBeult  to  use  than  to  make,  being  one  man's  idea  of 
the  snbdivi«on  of  knowledge.'' 

No  system  for  classifying  books  in  large  libraries  can  give  general 
satisfaction  unless  it  be  based  on  something  more  durable  than  per- 
sonal taste.  In  order  to  be  reasonably  permanent  and  usable,  the 
Method  adopted  ntnst  be  governed  by  some  underlying  principle  of 
amociation  which  is  commonly  accepted  by  students  in  the  difTerent 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  uniform 
system  of  classification  may  be  practicable  for  a  given  cliiss  of  libraries, 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  whether  a  method  can  be  found  which 
will  be  scientific  rather  than  arbitrary.  All  schemes  looking  only  to 
inrcsefit  conveniences  must  soon  result  in  that  confusion  which  reigns 
in  nearly  all  great  libraries  at  the  present  day ;  a  confasiou  which 
nakes  library  service  doubly  expensive,  and  causes  those  irritating 
delays  with  which  scholars  the  world  over  are  but  too  familiar. 

Bnt  it  is  objected  that  no  logical  classification  of  books  is  x>ossible, 
owing  to  these  two  facts : 

1  The  same  books  may  treat  successively  of  many  different  things; 
that  is  to  say,  it  maybe  of  composite  structure,  or  even  a  conglomerate. 

2  A  book  may  discuss  a  problem  involving  many  entirely  diverse 
principles  and  branches  of  knowledge.  Consequently  our  classes  will 
necessanly  overlap,  and  the  boundary  lines  between  them  will  be 
shadowy. 

But  precisely  the  same  diflBculties  arise  when  we  attempt  to  classify 
anything  else  whatsoever.    There  may  be  as  many  diflerent  classifica- 
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tions  of  a  thing  as  it  lias  cliaracteristics  which  may  be  measured 
against  those  of  other  things,  and  these  various  classifications  may  be 
equally  logical,  equally  scientific.  Three  dimensions  of  space  would 
not  suffice  to  show  for  any  one  thing  in  nature  all  of  the  relationships 
that  it  bears  to  other  things.  Nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  attempted 
in  any  science,  and  it  is  unfair  to  criticise  a  classification  of  books  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  bring  all  correlatives  together.  When  we 
come  to  conglomerates,  such  as  a  volume  of  essays,  or  Burton's  "Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,"  we  must  classify  them  just  as  a  geologist  classifies 
the  conglomerate  rocks,  by  form  or  locality,  rather  than  by  composition 
or  structure.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

The  boundary  lines  between  our  classes  will  often  be  vague  and 
shadowy.  But  so  they  are  in  any  classification.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  plant  life  stops  and  animal  life  begins;  yet  that  does  not  prevent 
our  having  a  science  of  botany  and  another  of  zoology. 

The  object  of  a  classification  is  to  bring  together  things  which  are 
like  and  to  separate  things  which  are  unlike.  It  is  as  easy  to  bring 
together  books  of  similar  scope  as  to  bring  together  plants  of  similar 
type.  If  different  types  of  plants  can  be  arranged  in  a  system  which 
will  show  their  relative  development,  so  can  the  literature  of  plants  be 
arranged  with  scientific  method,  and  so  can  all  literature. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many  schemes  of  classification  are  enslaved 
to  their  notations.  The  attempt  to  make  out  of  the  book  number  a 
structural  formula,  showing  the  dependence  of  classes  by  giving  a  sep- 
arate figure  or  letter  to  each  stage  of  descent,  invariably  results  in  an 
irrational  classification  disfigured  with  long  and  cabalistic  marks.  The 
object  of  a  notation  i3  to  enable  us  to  find  or  replace  a  book  with  ease 
and  certainty.  Anything  that  interferes  with  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
scheme  of  classification  should  be  made  without  any  thought  of  a  nota- 
tion, and  numbers  assigned  to  it  afterwards,  taking  care  to  allow  for 
the  future  growth  of  the  various  classes. 

By  using  a  book  number,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  longer  or  more  com- 
plicated than  1234az  (in  which  the  figures  are  read  as  integers,  and 
the  order  of  figures  and  letters  is  always  the  same),  it  is  i)ossible  to 
mark  7,000,000  volumes  so  that  each  volume  is  identified  as  it  would  be 
by  an  accession  number.  Furthermore,  such  a  number  will  indicate 
the  exact  relative  position  of  each  subject,  author,  work,  translation, 
edition,  volume,  copy,  in  a  collection  of  7,000,000  volumes,  in  which 
the  books  are  classified  by  subjects,  on  the  movable  plan,  with  the 
utmost  i)ossible  "  closeness,"  and  the  numbers  will  not  fetter  the  clas- 
sification in  any  respect  whatever. 

This  being  true,  it  follows  that  if  we  start  with  an  empty  building 
and  let  a  library  grow  up  within  it  in  the  normal  way,  the  same  nota- 
tion will  suffice  for  a  collection  of  700,000  volumes,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  author  of  the  classification  made  an  average  error  of  90  per 
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cent  in  estimating  the  growth  of  every  subdivision  in  his  scheme. 
Thereafter,  by  adding  characters,  he  could  provide  for  interpolations  at 
any  point  and  to  any  extent.  A  similar  notation  using  nothing  but 
figures  would  be  quite  practicable.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  number  longer  than  1234.567  would  ever  be  needed  in  any  library, 
save  a  few  of  the  great  national  collections,  and  this  number  would  be 
read  as  it  stands,  the  figures  before  the  decimal  point  being  integers. 

In  order  to  attain  this  we  have  only  to  sacrifice  the  halfway  struc- 
tural formula,  with  its  attendant  halfway  mnemonicity. 

REFERENCE  LIST  ON  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  following  list  of  references  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
it  includes  only  the  later  literature  of  the  subject.  The  abbreviations  stand  for  the 
following  periodicals,  etc. : 

Central.  Centralblatt  fiir  bibliothokswesen.     Leipzig. 

Conf.  lib,  Lond,  Conference  of  librarians  in  London,  Oct.,  1877.    London. 

L,  A,  U,  K,         Transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Library 

Association  of  the  United  Kingdom.     London. 
L.j.  Library  journal.    New  York. 

Lib,  The  library  ^successor  to  Library  chronicle].     London. 

Lib,  chron.  Library  chronicle.     London. 

Riv,  Rivista  delle  biblioteche.     Firenze. 

U,  8,  *76  rep,       U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Public  libraries  in  the  United  States 

of  America    .     .     .     Special  report.     Washington,  1876.    8°. 

Classification  of  knowledge. 

This  has  a  very  considerable  literature  of  its  own.     For  a  r^snmd  of  the  older  sys- 
tems see  A.  E.  B.  Woodward's  system  of  universal  science  (Phil.,  1816.    4^).     On  the 
scientific  method,  the  following  are  recommended : 
Bain,  A.    Logic.    New  ed.    N.  Y.  (Low^maiw),  1882.     12^. 
Davidson,  W.  L.    The  logic  of  classification.     (Mind,  12:  233-53.) 
Jevons,  W.  S.    Principles  of  science.    N.  Y.  (Macmillan),  1874.     2v.     S^,     One  vol. 

ed.,  1889.     12^.    His  remarks  on  the  classification  of  books  show  little 

acquaintance  with  the  problem. 
Spencer,  H.    Classification  of  the  sciences.     (In  hie  Recent  discussions.    N.  Y. 

(Appleton)y  19^1,    12o.) 
Stanley,  H.  M.     Classification  of  the  sciences.     (Mindj  9 :  265-74.) 

Claesification  of  boolce, 

HISTORY.      OUTLINES   OF   OLDER   SYSTEMS.      CRITICISM. 

CoLLAN,  K.     Om  bibliografiska  systemer  och  bibliotheksmethoder    .     .     .    Helsing- 

fom  (Frenckell),\m\,    8^.    4+64+13  p. 
Cousin,  J.    De  Forgaanistion  \^eic\  et  de  Tadministration  des  biblioth^ques    .    .    . 

Paris  (Pedone-LauHel),  1882.     Sm.  8°.     [3]-f  ll-f-374  p. 
Edwards,  E.    Memoirs  of  libraries ;   including  a  handbook  of  library  economy. 

London  (Triibner),  1859.     2v.     8^. 
FuMAOALLi,  G.     Cataloghi  di  biblioteche  e  indici  bibliografici      .     .     .     Firenze 

(5an«oiii),  1887.     9P,    19-fl99   p.     (See  Central,  4:556-58.      Kephart,   L.j,, 

12:547-48.) 
• .     Delia  collocazione  dei  libri  nolle  pubbliche  biblioteche     .     .     .     Firenze 

(Saneimi),  1890.     8^.     7-f  l65-f  [1]  p.     (See  Bruschi,  i^it?.,  3:  46.) 
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Gar,  T.     Lettnre   di   bibliologia     .     .     .     Torino   (Unione    Tipojr.  Ed.).  IS€S.    ^-. 

18-f340  p.,  table. 
Graesel,  A.     Grundziigo  der  bibliothekslehre     .     .     .     Leipzig  (  rTeier),  1890.    16\ 

12-f  424  p.     (See  Meyer,  Central,,  8 :  54-57.     Bnisclii,  /«r.,  3 :  47.     Hull,  L ;., 

16:  118-19.     Tr.  iuto  lUilian  bj'  Capra,  1893.) 
Ottixo,  G.     Bibliografia    ...    2a  ed.     Milano  (iToej>/i),  1892.     I^-.     [3]-«+l«p. 
and FUMAGALLi,  G.     Bibliotheca  bibliograpkica  italtea — Catalogo  <l«gli  sfritti 

di  bibliologia,  bibliografia  e  bi1>liotecoiioinia  pnbblictkti  In  Italia,  e  <U  qnrlli 

risgaardanti  Tltalia  pubbli^ati  air  e»tero     .     .     .     Roma  (Loret^  Pa^qwa- 

Ziicoe),  1889.     8-\    24+431  + [2]  p. 
Fakk,  R.     Puntology ;  or,  A  systematic  survey  of  human  knowledge     .     .     .     [alw 

applied  to   the   classitication  of  books}.     3d.  ed.     Philadelphia  (Hof/an  j- 

T//omj>8o«),  1814.     8-.     587  p.     12  j)  J  ales. 
Peignot,  6.     Dietiennaire  raisoiiii^  do  bibliologXo     ,     ,     .     Paris  ( VUlUr),  1802-4. 

3v.     8°. 
Petziioldt,  J.     Bibliotheca  bibliographica     .     .     .     Leipzig   (JEity#lm<m»),   iSt^- 

8-.     12+939  p. 
Ricnou,  G.     .     .     .     Traito  do  radministraiion  des  biblioth^(^ueii  pabliq^ues     •    .    * 

Palis  (Dupont),  1885.     sra.  8'^.     8+421  p. 
Saccoxi-Ricci,  Gii'LiA.     Una  visita  ad  alcune  bibliotoche  dclla  Svizzera,  della  Ger- 

mania,  o  deir  Austria.     Fironze  (raritcwcc/ii),  1892.     sq.   16^\      [2]+28«p. 

+14  fold.     Tables.     (Repr.  from  lUv.,  4.) 

SYSTEMS   OF   CLASSIFICATION, 
flaclvdva  syst^mv  finfteitde^  IW  eati^og».> 

BoNAZZi,  G.  Schema  di  catalogo  sistematico  per  le  bibliotecUo  ,  .  ♦  Pnrrna 
{Batiei),  1890.  8^.  [3]— 14+10&+[I]  p.  (Stee  Fuma^-aHi,  J?ir.  2:  7i?-79. 
Bruschi,  Riv.  3:  47-48.     Bliss,  L,  j.  14:  5-8.) 

BwTisii  MusEiat  SYSTEM,  (Garnett,  Con/,  lib.  Lond.  108-14, 188-9:i  ^  L,j.2i  194-ISXJ* 
G.  W.  Harris,  L.j.  12:  331-34,  On  the  Cornell  uuiv.  adapt jiliim  »» o  Hiin-H 
L.j.  16:  138-39.) 

Bhownbill,  J.  Science  and  art:  A  theory  of  Fibrary  classification.  (/ifo>  rftrwJt- 
3:  133-36.) 

CUTTEH,  C.  A.     Another  plan  of  numbering  books.     (L.j.  3:  24jM>1;  4:  8*«--90.) 

— Classification  on  the  shelves.     (L.j,  4:  234-43.) 

Thirty-live  rc/v>««  ten.     (L.j.  7:  62-63.) 

Expansive  classification,     [^fr.  Cutter's  new  systein.     Seron  rla^siflratTonf, 

cumulative,  adapted  to  libraries  of  different  sizes.  Tho  Tf^t-fifh  jut  pn^'* 
lished,  with  index  j  the  7Ch  is  in  press.  Publ.  by  tho  anthorj  Ffirbfl^ift  !tt>Tftry, 
Northampton,  Mass.]  (On  Mr.  Cutter's  systems  see  Scli\v:irt/,  L,  j.  S:  .><^ 
Goddard,  L.  j.  10:  55-56.  Bliss,  L.  j.  11:  242-44.  Kc]»h:ai,  L,  j.  IT:  22j«. 
Thomas,  X.  J.  V.  K.  4-5:  182-84.  (;ra«sel'.*  Biblii^tUi^kulehn*,  23*3-37. 
Fumagalli's  Della  collocazione,  129-31.) 

Dewet,  Mklvil.  Decimal  classification  and  relative  index,  .  .  .  M^  eiT,  Ho^tifJ 
(Lihrarij  bureau),  1891.  Sm.  4^.  11 +  [240] +407-598+ [5]  p,  (Ist  e^L,  li^Sj 
2d,  18ao ;  3d,  1888 ;  4th,  1891.  Tr.  into  Italiaa  by  Mcr  mB^  (Pal^TO"^ 
See    r.  S.  '76  Hep.,  G23-4S.     LarneTl,  /..  j.  7:  127-:  H'^  ^-^^ 

(Dewey's  rei>ly,  L.j.  10:  316).     Perkins  and  Schwar  ^*M 

156-60  (Dewey's  reply,  L.  j.  11:  100-6,  132-39;  Mar  ff* 

Conf.  lib.  Lond.,  166.     Thomas,  L.  J.  r.   A.    1-5:   18 
Umjy  Oct.,  1884,  p.  624-29  (Thomas's  reply.  Lib.  ehru 
Central.,  3 :  512,  and  his  Bibliothekslehre,  2'M.    FlUlla-,^*. 
ami  his  1  Pclla  follow &5t ion' 1 126-28,  133.    Larned's  fnodiA 
J*J      FJtj'.ratrick*Bj  X.>4r  1^  'a  | 
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Edmands,  J.    New  system  of  classification  and  scheme  for  numbering  books    .     .    . 

Philadelphia   IMercaniile  Zi&rary],  1883.  8°.  29  p.     (See  also  his  art.  in  L.j, 

4 :  88-40,  56.     Sec  Dewey,  L.J.i:  42-44. ) 
Fletcher,  W.  I.    Library  classification:  theory  and  practice.     (Z.  j,  14:  22-23, 

77-79,  113-16.     See  Bliss,  X.  j.  14 :  244. ) 
Library  classification.     Reprinted,  with  alterations,  additions,  and  an  index 

from  his"  Public  libraries  in  America**  [of  same  date].     Boston  {Roberta 

Bro%.),  1894.    8°.     32  p. 
Harris,  W.  T.    System  of  classification  [with  an]  essay  on  [the  same].     (In  Cata- 
log of  the  St.  Lonis  pnblic  school  library  (St.  Lonls,  1870.    8°.)  pp.  3-16. 

So©  V.  8,  *7e  Rep,  660-62.     Journ,  of  spec,  philo8.  4:  114-29.     Thomas,  L.  A, 

U.  A'.  4-5:  181.) 
Hartwio,  O.    Schema  des  realkatalogs  dor  k.  UnirorsltStsbibliothok  zu  Halle  a.  S. 

3**  beiheft  znm  Centralblatt  fur  bibllothekswesen.    Leipzig  (irarra»«oipi/r), 

1888.    80.     [3]+346-f  [4]  p.     (See  Bliss,  X.  j,  14 :  245-46.    Tedder,  Lib,  1 :  21. 
Harvard  uxiv.  lib.  system.     (On  tho  olagsification  in  catalog  and  on  shelves  see 

X.  j,  6:0-10,  54,   116;  9:50-51;  10:259-60;  11:208-9.      Winsor,  Conf,  lib. 

Lond.  164.     Also  the  index  to  tho  subject-catalog,  mentioned  below.) 
Larned,  J.  N.    A  nomenclature  of  classification.    (X.  J.  9:  62-69.     See  Cutter,  L.j, 

9:  115.     Lane.  L.j.  10:  257-58.) 
Oglr,  J.  J.     Outline  of  a  new  scheme  of  classification  applicable  to  books.    (Lib. 

fikron.  2:  100.) 
Palermo,  F»    ClaMasiotie  d«i  libri  a  siampa  dell'  I.  £.  R.  Palaiina,  in  corrispondonza 

di  uu  unoYo  ordinamento  dello  scibile  umano.    Fireuze  {BibL  Palaiina) ^  185^1. 

4^     114-|-[l]-f-388p. 
Perkins,  F.  B.    A  rational  classification  of  literature  for  shelving  and  cataloging 

books  in  a  library    .     .     .    Revised  ed.     San  Francisco  {the  author)  [now 

sold  by  Library  bureau,  Boston],  1882.    8^.    57-f-4  p.     (First  ed.,  1881.     See 

also  his  art.,  X.  j.  4:   226-34.     Dewey,  L.  J.    7:   60-62.     Larned,  L.  j.  7: 

128-30.     Smith,  L.j.  7:  174.     Thomas,  X.  A.   U.  K,  4-5:  181.     Fumagalli's 

Delia  collocazione,  135-36.) 
Poole,  W.  F.    (See  his  article  on  Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Libraries 

in  U,  8.  '76  Rep.  492-95,  and  the  finding  lists  of  Chicago  public  library.) 
SCHLKiERMACUER,  A.  A.  £.    Blbliographisches  system  der  getammten  wi^enschafts- 

kundo,mit  einer  anleitung  sum  ordnau  von  bibliothekea     .     .     .     Braun- 
schweig ( Vieweg),  1852.     2v.     8^. 
Schwartz,  J.    A  "combined"  system  for  arranging  and  numbering.    (X.  j.  3:  6-10. 

See  U.  8.  '76  Rep.  657-60.     Dewey  and  Cutter  in  X.  j.     3 :  339-40. ) 
A  mnemonic  system  of  classification.     (X.  j.  4 :  3-7.     See  Dewey,  Perkins, 

andCntter,  L.j.  4:  92.) 
A  new  classification  and  notation.    (X.  j.    7:  148-66.     See  also  his  art.,  X.  j. 

7:  84-85.) 
An  alphabetico-mnemonic  system  of  classifying  and  numbering  books.     {L,j 

10:  25-27,  77-78,  149-50,  174-75,  371-75.    See  Lane,  X.  j.  10:  257.     Lane  and 

Cutter,  L.j.  11:  8-9.) 
Shurtleff,  N.  B.     a  decimal  system  for  the  arrangement  and  administration  of 

libraries.     Motion  {priratehj  printed),  \^jQ.     4-^.     [4]-f80p.    (A  dccimil  sys- 
tem of  notation  applied  to  fixed  shelves.     Used  in  the  Boston  puLdic  library 

smco  1858.     See  Dewey,  X.  j.  4 :  61,  120.) 
Smith,  L.  P.    On  the  classification  of  books    .     .     .     Boston  {Library  bureau),  1883. 

8*^      70  p.     (See  his  art,  X.  j.  7 :  172-74.    Also  Thomas,  L.J.  U.  K.,  i-6 :  184. 

Fnmagalli  •  t  'ella  collocazione,  134-35. ) 
Steffexhaoen,  E.     Die    ordnungsprincipieu    der     Uuiversit'its-Bibliothek     Kiol 

.     .     .     Burg  (/7o7)/er),  1888.     8\    6-f 3S  p.    (See  also  his  fber  normalhuhen 

f.  bUchcrgcschosse.     Kiel,  1885.     8^^.     11  p.) 
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Villa  Prrkice,  A.    Norme  per  rordinaineDto  delle  biblioteche.     Milano  ( Oalli  e  Rai- 

mondi)f  1889.     4°.     27  p. 
Zanormeistek,  K.     System  des  real-katalogs  der  Universitatsbibliothek  Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg  (Winter),    1885.     1.  8°.    9-f-54   p.     (See  Harrassowitz  Cfii<ra/. 

2:  425-27.) 

[Same.    2d  ed.]     Heidelberg  (no  puhl),  1893.  P.     [43]  p. 

Other  references  may  be  found  in  GraesePs  Bibliothekslehre,  386;  and  in  Fama. 
galli's  works. 

The  following  indexes  of  subjects  will  be  found  useful : 
Cincinnati  public  library.    Subject  index  to  the  location  of    the  books  and 

pamphlets  contained  in  the    .     .    .    library'    .    .     .    CiQcinuAti  (the  librarif), 

1879.    1.8^'.     6-f-[5]— 61p. 
Harvard  University  Library.    Index  to  the  subject  catalog.    Cambridge,  Mass. 

(the  library),  1886-91.    8^.    4+165  p.    For  sale  by  the  Library  bureau,  Boston. 
Maes,  C.    Saggio  d'indice  per  materie  a  sistema  nuovissimo  della  R.  Bibliotecs 

Universitaria  di  Roma.     Roma  (Foreani),  1881.    4^.     126+ fl]  p. 
I  have  not  seen  the  printed  systems  of  classification  of  the  following  libraries: 

Berlin,  K.  k.  Bibliothek. 

Franckfnrt  a/M.  Stadtbibliothek. 

UNIFOR.MITY  OF    PRACTICE. 

Dewey,  L,j.  3:  231.  Cutter,  X.J.  4:  242;  6:  67.  Richardson,  L.j.  10:  212.  Scud- 
der,  L,j,  12:  224.  L.  A.  U.  K.  committee  on  a  scheme  suitable  for  general 
use,  L.  A.  U.  K,  4-5:  219-20;  6:  3, 176;  7:  3;  8:  4.  Brad«haw,X.  J.  U.K. 
4-5:  220.  Bailey,  Lib,  ohron.  3:  110.  Fumagalli's  Catalogbi,  133,  158-59  (in 
subject  catalogs). 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  SUBJECTS. 

For.— Cutter,  X.  ;*.  3:  371;  4:  234-43;  6:66.  Dewey,  X.  j.  4:  117-20,191-94.  Per- 
kins,  X.  j.  4 :  29.  Nicholson,  Bullen,  and  Cutter,  Conf,  lib.  Lond,  165-67. 
Wilson,  L.  A,  U,  K,2:  79-84.  Poole,  U.  S,  *76  Rep,  492.  Forstemann,  Cen^ 
tral.  1:  293-303  (on  subj.  catal.),  and  Uhlirz,  Central,  1:  461-7.  Kay  in 
Nineteenth  century,  July,  1893,  101-9. 

Against.— De  Morgan,  Jevons,  Fumagalli,  already  cited,  and  refs.  in  latter  (but  on 
subj.  cat.  see  his  Cataloghi,  125-76).    Magndsson,  Conf.  lib.  Lend,  164-66. 

LOGICAL  OR  SCIENTIFIC  CLASSIFICATION. 

For.— Bliss,  L,j,  7:  104,251;  14:  240-42,  244.     Kephart,  L.j,  18:  240-42. 
Against.— Fletcher,  L.j,  4:  244.     Schwartz,  X.  j,  7:  229.    To  wry  ia  Bibliographer, 
5:  168;  6:  62.    Fumagalli's  Cataloghi,  140  et  eeq. 

SPECIAL  difficulties   OF   CLASSIFICATION. 

Jones,  Conf.  lib,  Lond.  12  (X.  j,  2:  110).  Perkins,  X.  j,  4:  233-234.  HarrassowiU, 
Central,  2:  426-27. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   PARTICULAR   SUBJECTS. 

Biography.    Larned,  X.  j,  7 :  129. 

Book  arts.     Cutter,  L,j,  7:  168-72.     Carr,  X.  j.  9:  172^75. 

Countries.    Cutter,  X.y.  9:  115-16. 

Fairy  tales,  etc.    Cutter,  X.  j.  6 :  67. 

Folk  lore.    Cutter,  L.j.  9:  136.    Noyes,  L,j.  9:  156.    Richardson  and  Bliss,  L,j» 

9:  177.     Wheatley,  L,j.  9:  188. 
History.    Lomax,  X.  A.  U,  K.Si  67-68. 
UiSTOHY— French.    (Mouod's)  Tedder,  Lib,  1:  15-21. 
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Law.    Lane,  L,  j,  10:  260-61. 

Library  economy.    Cuttor,  L.j,  7:211, 

Mathematical  sciences.    Lord  Lindsay,  X.  j,  4 :  150-52. 

Mathematics  (Pure).    Rowell,  L,j,  17:  447. 

Natural  sciences.    Cutter,  L.  j.  5 :  163-66. 

Philosophy.    Cutter  and  Lamed,  L.  j.  10 :  79-82. 

Recreative  arts.    Cutter,  L.j,  10:  6-7. 

Shakespeariana.     Cutter,  L,j,  9:  137-38.     Noyea,  L,  j.  9:  156.     Tedder,  L.  j.  11: 

441-42, 449. 
Sociology.     Larned,  L.  j,  9 :  66-69. 
Theology.     Richardson,  X.^*.  8:  320-21. 

U.  S.  (States).    Cutter,  L.  j,  205-8.     G.  W.  Harris,  Cornell  univ,  hullelin,  Nov.,  1889. 
Zo<>LOGY.    Mann,  L.j,  5:  143-44. 
Classification  of  a  scientific  society's  library.     Scudder,  L,  j.  12:  221-24.     Bailey, 

Lib.  chron.  3:  109-14. 
Classification  of  a  typographical  library.     Reed,  Lib.  4 :  36-44. 
Classification  of  photographic  collections.     Borden,  X.  j.  17 :  195-97. 

LOOSE  OR  close   CLASSIFICATION. 

For  loose.— Schwartz,  X.y.  3:  302.  Edmands,  X. ^^  6 :  119.  Fletcher,  X.  ^^  10 :  316; 
11 :  209-12,  353;  14 :  22-23.  Wheatley,  Can/,  lib.  Land.,  128.  Kerler,  Central, 
6:  76-80. 

For  close.— Garnett,  X.  j.  2 :  198.  Nicholson,  X.  j,  2 :  268.  Cutter,  X.  j.  3 :  340,  453 ; 
4:  240-41;  6:  66,119;  10:  180-84,  403,  467;  11:  167,  180-84;  14:  153-54;  15: 
clOO.  Poole,  L.j.  6:  122.  Lane,  LJ.  10:  260;  11:  352-53.  Dewey,  L.j.  11: 
350-53.  Larned,  Biscoe,  Richardson,  and  Coe,  X.  j.  11 :  352-53.  May,  X.  j, 
12:  80.     Cole,  X.  j.  12:  356-60. 

FIXED   OR  MOVABLE  LOCATION. 


For  FIXED.— Winsor,  X.  j.  6 :  116. 
For  MOVABLE.— Cutter,  X.  j.  4:  234,236;  6:  68-69. 
*76  Rtp.y  494. 


Poole,  L.j.  6:  121-22,  and  U.  8. 


SUBORDINATE  ARRANGEMENT. 

Dewey,  L.j.  11:  296-301. 

Authors.     See  the  Cutter  and  Sanborn  author  tables  (Boston,  Library  bureau) ;  also 

the  Edmands  table  in  his  new  system  of  classif.,  and  his  art.,  L.j.  4 :  38-40, 

56.    Dewey,  X.  j.  4 :  43.     Cutter,  X.  j.  4 :  45-46 ;  12 :  251-52, 549.    Massey,  L.j. 

6:  7-9.     On  Greek  and  Latin  authors  see  Lane,  X.  j.  9:  50-51,  and  Cutter, 

X.;.  11:  280-89. 
Size.     Dewey,  X.  j.  4 :  118-20. 
Chronologic.     Arnold's,  X.  j.  6:  66.     Biscoe,  X.  j.  10:  246-47.     G.  P[oggialif]  L€ 

Xtrrc(bibl.  ra.).   9:252-56. 
ACCBSSION.     Dewey,  X.  j.  4 :  120. 
TiTUBS  (ex.  of  difficulties).     Cutter,  L.j.  12:  356. 

Notation. 


On   MIXING  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES.     Cutter,  L.j.ll  195-96. 
Length  of  symbols.    Cutter,  L.j.  4:  47.     Cole,  L.j.  12:  359-60. 
Labgb  base.     Dewey,  L.j.  4:  7-10,  75-78.     Cutter,  L.j.  4:  88-90;  7:  62-63.     Bliss, 
L.j.  16:  6.    Marshall,  L.  A.  U.  K.3:  77-86. 

^  10:  208-11.     Schwartz,  L.j.  11:  232-44.     Soule,  X.>. 


Cutter,  L.j.  12:  324-26,  430-31. 
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Loan  Systems. 

By  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  Librarian  Pratt  Institute,  Brookljm. 

Definition. — The  cliarging  or  loan  system  is  that  part  of  a  library's 
adiniuistratioii  by  wbich  cbiefly  its  commuuication  with  borrowers  is 
carried  on.  The  word  loan  api)li^s  to  it  because  the  books  are  lent, 
and  the  word  charging  because  every  library,  no  matter  how  small,  with 
any  pretense  to  method,  has  some  way  of  keeping  account  of  these 
loans. 

Reqniffites. — The  characteristic  of  a  loan  system  best  appreciated 
by  the  public  is  the  speed  with  which  it  can  receive  and  deliver  books. 
The  trifling  annoyance  of  having  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  a  book  will 
drive  many  i)ersons  away  fi'om  a  library,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from 
the  habit  of  reading*  It  therefore  behooves  the  library  administrators 
to  consider  speed  when  planning  their  charging  system. 

Another  requisite  is  simplicity,  not  only  because  it  implies  speed  and 
makes  the  work  easier,  but  because  it  insures  greater  accuracy.  Tlie 
more  complicated  the  system  the  greater  the  chance  for  error. 

The  third  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  less  the  borrower's  part 
in  the  operation  the  better  he  likes  the  system.  The  hbraiy  must  be 
sure  that  it  asks  of  him  only  the  facts  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  bis 
order,  and  that  any  red  tape  should  be  kept  behind  the  desk. 

These  three  things,  then,  are  essential,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  there 
is  more  than  one  library  in  a  place  i>eople  will  go  to  the  one  where  they 
are  most  quickly  w^aited  on  with  the  least  trouble  to  themselves,  and 
with  the  fewest  mistakes. 

A  library,  even  a  free  library,  is  a  business  institution,  and  must  keep 
a  record  of  its  transactions.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  keep  no  accounts 
in  order  to  please  the  people  and  send  them  away  sooner  as  it  would 
be  to  enter  no  charges  against  the  customers  of  a  shop.  The  tangle 
that  its  affairs  would  soon  find  themselves  in  would  be  infinitely  more 
troublesome  to  the  borrower  than  the  short  time  spent  in  waiting  while 
the  library  recorded  a  few  essential  facts.  It  should  therefore  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  deciding  on  a  charging  system,  that  the  public  will  be 
l)atieut  and  reasonable  if  the  library  does  not  impose  on  it. 

The  library,  if  it  keeps  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  know 
what  it  is  doing.  It  is  easy  enough  to  hand  out  books  day  after  day 
without  knowing  or  caring  whether  more  iK?ople  are  reatling  than  this 
time  a  year  ago,  whether  the  best  books  are  really  called  for,  what  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  reading  community  is,  whether  people  arc  grad- 
ually accumulatingi)rivate  collections  of  books  at  the  library's  expense, 
whether  everyone  is  getting  an  c(iual  chance  at  the  i>opular  books, 
Avhere  a  book  is  that  people  keep  calling  for  and  that  does  not  make  its 
appearance,  and  a  dozen  other  things  that  will  occur  to  every  libra- 
rian as  details  that  he  must  know  in  order  to  bo  master  of  the  situation. 
If  libraries  were  conducted  on  the  guesswork  i>la.n,  librariauship  woaM 
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deserve  small  pay  and  smaller  honor,  for  an  automaton  could  be  con- 
strncted  that  would  take  in  and  hand  out  books,  and  learned  pigs  have 
been  taught  to  pick  out  numbers  and  letters. 

Tlie  charging  system  should,  to  a  great  extent,  tell  whether  the 
library  is  really  of  use  to  the  community,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it 
must  put  the  library  in  possession  of  certain  statistics.  The  question 
is  how  to  get  these  statistics  at  least  cost  of  time  and  trouble  to  the 
public,  with  least  expenditure  of  labor  and  least  risk  of  error  on  the 
part  of  the  library. 

Questions  answered  by  charging  systems.— In  18S2  the  librarian 
of  the  Milwaukee  public  library  sent  to  the  Librm-y  journal  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  20  questions,  answered  by  the  charging  system  of  that 
library.  The  questions  in  parentheses  have  been  added  in  preparing 
this  paper,  in  order  to  make  these  questions  a  basis  for  examination  of 
various  charging  systems: 

1  Is  a  given  book  out  f 

2  If  out,  who  has  it! 

3  When  did  lie  take  it  f 

4  When  is  it  to  be  sent  for  ns  overdue?  y^ 

5  Has  tbe  book  ever  been  out  f 

6  How  many  times  and  when  ha?  the  book  been  out? 

7  How  many  (and  what)  books  were  issued  on  a  given  day? 
7a  (How  many  (and  what)  books  aro  due  on  a  given  day?) 

8  How  many  (and  wliat)  books  in  each  class  were  issued  on  a  given  day  ? 

9  How  many  (and  what)  books  are  now  out,  charged  to  borrowers? 

10  How  many  (and  what)  books  aro  at  the  bindery? 

11  Has  a  certMH  book  been  rebound,  and  wheu? 

12  What  books  have  been  discarded? 

13  Does  the  circulation  of  a  discarded  book  warrant  its  beiag  replaced? 

14  Has  a  given  borrower  a  book  charged  to  him? 
14a  (How  many  books  are  charged  to  him?) 
14b  (What  books  are  charged  to  him?) 

15  How  many  persons  have  now  books  charged  to  them? 

16  Are  these  the  persons  who  registered  earliest  or  latest? 

17  How  often  has  a  borrower  made  use  of  the  library  ? 

18  Has  a  borrower  had  a  given  book  before? 

19  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  borrower's  reading? 

20  Is  the  borrower's  card  still  in  force  and  used? 

21  (Has  this  person  a  right  to  draw  books?) 

The  imnciple  of  the  grouping  given  above  will  be  readily  understood 
to  be  a  rough  classification  by  book,  date,  and  borrower's  account. 

It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  the  system  which  answers  the  most 
questions  is  the  best,  for  they  may  be  answered  at  an  expense  of  time 
and  labor  out  of  all  proi)ortion  to  the  value  of  the  information.  That  is 
a  i)oint  which  each  library  must  decide  for  itself.  The  colh^go  library, 
the  free  city  library,  the  village  library,  have  a  widely  dift'enng  patron- 
age and  quite  aa  widely  differing  resources. 

Loan  systems  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  groups:  Ledger  sys- 
tems, temporary-slip  systems,  permanent-slip  or  card  systems,  indicator 
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systems.  There  are  many  iugeuious  devices  that  belong  to  none  of 
these,  but  they  are  used  in  so  few  libraries  that  they  hardly  merit  the 
name  of  system. 

Ledger  system. — By  ledger  system  we  now  mean  a  system  in  which 
books  are  used  for  recording  charges.  It  is  often  taken  for  granted 
that  in  using  a  ledger  the  library  keeps  its  accounts  only  under  the 
borrowei^s  name;  but  it  is  possible  to  keep  trace  of  the  books  also,  and 
even  to  keep  the  accounts  by  date.  Originally  the  charges  Avere  made 
in  a  daybook,  a  simple  daily  record  of  transactions  such  as  kept  by 
any  retail  shopman.  No  doubt  it  was  considered  a  great  step  in 
advance  when  the  library  began  to  post  these  daily  entries  in  a  regu- 
lar ledger  instead  of  looking  back  through  all  its  charges  till  the  one 
wanted  was  found. 

The  ledger  account  by  borrower  has  the  borrower's  name  for  a  head- 
ing and  should  have  a  page  to  itself  in  order  that  no  two  borrowers 
shall  have  the  same  folio  number.  The  call  number  of  the  book  and 
the  date  of  issue  are  noted  in  pencil  in  columns  or  squares  ruled  for 
them,  and  when  the  book  is  returned  the  borrower's  folio  number,  if  he 
has  forgotten  it,  may  be  found  from  the  index  at  the  back  of  the  ledger, 
and  the  entry  is  either  crossed  oflf  or  the  date  of  return  noted,  which 
closes  the  account  till  another  book  is  drawn.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  method  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

ADVANTAGES. 

1.  The  entries  can  not  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

2.  The  ledger  takes  up  less  space  than  the  same  information  in  any  other  form. 

3.  It  can  be  handled  rapidly. 

4.  >  The  borrower's  previous  reading  shows  and  may  help  in  making  selections  for 
him  or  prevent  the  second  taking  of  a  book  by  mistake. 

5.  It  is  easy  to  tell  when  a  borrower's  connection  with  the  library  ceases  and  bow 
many  live  accounts  there  are  on  the  book. 

DIS  AD  VANTAGES. 

1.  Impossible  to  change  the  order  of  accounts  to  alphabetic^  or  other  order  t-o  get 
at  certain  facts. 

2.  Pages^  when  soiled,  can  not  be  replaced. 

3.=»  In  the  course  of  time  an  active  reader  may  have  several  folio  numbers,  which 
would  tend  to  confusion. 

4.  But  one  person  can  use  the  ledger  at  a  time. 

5.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  the  delinquent  accounts  in  order  to  send 
notices. 

Applying  the  test  of  our  21  questions,  we  find  that  it  answers  easily 
14-20,  inclusive,  nearly  all,  in  fact,  that  apply  to  the  reader;  but  with 
great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  can  the  answers  to  1-13  be  found.  By  means 
of  a  daybook,  questions  7  and  8  may  be  answered  also.    This  gives  the 


*  This  advantage  and  this  disadvantage  may  be  found  in  some  other  systems. 
'This  necessitates  an  index  to  find  the  borrower's  page  while  the  card  system  is  its 
own  index.— M.  D. 
*This  advantage  and  this  disadvantage  may  be  found  in  some  other  systems. 
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additional  afdvaiitages  that  the  charge  is  very  quickly  made,  the  post- 
ing being  postponed  to  a  leisure  moment,  and  that  the  circulation  of 
each  day  can  be  easily  classified,  footed  up,  and  set  down.  This  book, 
like  the  ledger,  can  be  used  by  only  one  person  at  a  time,  and  it  can 
not  be  used  for  discharging  debts  unless  the  date  be  given  as  a  key. 

In  the  Library  journal  for  1883  a  description  is  given  of  the  method 
used  by  many  Canadian  libraries,  notably  those  of  the  Mechanics' 
institutes,  in  which  two  ledgers  figure,  the  one  arranged  by  readers^ 
accounts,  the  other  by  call  numbers  for  the  books,  making  book 
accounts.  A  daybook  is  used  with  this  system,  for  the  sake  of  speedy 
charging. 

To  the  borrower  the  daybook  charge  is  very  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 
He  has  only  to  give  the  call  number  of  the  book  wanted  and  his  name. 
The  charge  is  dashed  down  and  he  does  not  need  to  wait.  When  he 
returns  the  book^  his  name  or  folio  number  refers  to  the  charge,  now  on 
the  ledger,  which  is  crossed  oft*  or  the  date  of  return  jotted  down  oppo- 
site it,  and  that  is  all.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  time  and  labor  given 
to  rewriting  every  charge,  or  the  difficulties  that  arise  each  day  from 
the  fact  that  the  library  has  no  account  with  the  book. 

Temporary-slip  system.— The  inflexibility  of  the  ledger  system 
could  not  fail  to  be  felt,  and  it  has  been  superseded  in  many  libraries  by 
the  temporary  slip  system,  of  which  a  great  advantage  over  the  ledger 
system  is  that  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  can  be  engaged  in  charg- 
ing and  discharging  books.  The  slips  may  be  used  exactly  as  the 
ledger  pages  are  used  to  keep  an  account  with  the  reader,  the  difference 
in  that  case  being  that  the  ledger  is  a  permanent  and  the  slip  a  tem- 
porary record.  The  slip  may  be  written  out  by  the  borrower,  in  which 
case' it  serves  as  a  receipt,  or  by  the  assistant  for  the  sake  of  greater 
speed.  It  IS  usually  required  that  the  borrower's  name  or  number,  the 
call  number  of  the  book  (or  its  author  and  title),  and  the  date  be 
written.  When  the  book  is  returned  and  fines  paid,  if  any,  the  slip 
may  be  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  borrower.  The  slips  may  be 
arranged  in  a  tray  or  in  pigeonholes  in  any  of  three  ways:  (1)  With 
guide  cards  or  blocks  for  each  day,  making  a  daybook;  (2)  by  bor- 
rower's name  or  number,  making  an  account  with  the  borrower;  (3)  by 
call  number,  making  an  account  with  the  book. 

The  first  arrangement  has  the  advantages  of  the  regular  daybook  as 
to  speed,  provided  that  all  that  is  written  on  the  slip  be  the  borrower's 
name  or  number  and  the  call  number.  The  date  is  here  not  necessary, 
although  it  is  well  to  have  it  lest  a  slip  should  by  accident  be  taken 
from  its  compartment.  The  slip  is  then  dropped  into  the  tray  in  the 
proper  date  division,  and  the  borrower  goes  away  with  his  book.  The 
disadvantage  is  also  the  same,  that,  without  remembering  the  date,  a 
charge  can  not  be  canceled.  It  would  be  possible  to  keep  a  ledger  in 
connection  with  this  arrangement  of  slips,  as  with  the  regular  daybook. 
The  questions  answered  would  then  be  7, 8, 9, 14-20.    It  has  the  advan- 
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tage  over  the  daybook  that  after  the  arrangement  by  date  the  slips 
can  be  put  in  a  subarrangement  by  borrower's  number  or  call  number, 
and  that  the  dates  once  written  on  the  guides  do  not  have  to  be  rewrit- 
ten. The  daybook,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time, 
becomes  a  record  of  delinquents  in  such  shape  that  it  can  not  be  lost, 
whereas  the  delinquent  slips,  in  order  to  be  quite  safe,  must  be  copied 
into  a  book  after  a  certain  period. 

When  the  slips  arc  arranged  by  borrower's  name  or  number,  they 
represent  the  borrower's  ledger  with  its  outstanding  accounts  only. 
As  the  slips  themselves  are  usually  of  thin  pai>er,  it  is  customary  to 
have  cardboard  guides,  each  bearing  a  borrower's  name  or  number,  or 
both,  and  when  the  charge  is  made  the  slip  is  dropi>ed  behind  or  in  front 
of  the  borrower's  card  and  remains  there  while  the  book  is  out.  If  the 
guides  are  arranged  by  borrowers'  numbers  there  must  be  an  alphabetic 
index  to  the  tray,  as  the  numbers  are  often  forgotten.  This  system 
answers  questions  9, 14,  14a,  14b,  15,  16.  The  questions  17-20,  which 
are  answered  by  the  ledger  system,  can  not  be  solved  by  any  temiwrary 
record.  The  main  advantage  of  this  way  of  keeping  the  borrowers' 
accounts  is  the  one  mentioned  above  as  pertaining  to  any  slip  system, 
that  more  than  one  person  may  work  at  it  at  one  time.  It  requires  more 
writing  than  the  ledger,  inasmuch  as  the  borrower's  name  or  number 
must  be  recorded.  The  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  number  of  overdue 
books  is  quite  as  great,  and  if  delinquent  notices  are  sent  the  whole 
tray  must  be  overhauled  periodically.  If  these  notices  are  sent  only 
at  long  intervals,  as  in  many  subscription  libraries,  this  is  not  so  strong 
an  objection  as  in  the  case  of  public  libraries,  which  must  send  out 
notices  daily.  To  the  college  library,  or  one  that  was  watchful  of  its 
influence  on  various  classes  of  readers,  the  fact  that  the  record  t>f  a 
borrower's  reading  could  not  be  kept  would  be  a  strong  objection  to  the 
temporary  slip  system. 

The  third  arrangement,  that  of  keeping  the  slips  in  order  of  the  call 
number  of  the  books,  has  been  seldom  tried  where  the  slips  were  for 
temporary  use  only.  It  answers  questions  1-4,  9.  The  objection  with 
regard  to  delinquent  notices  holds  here,  as  in  the  previous  arrangement. 
Any  change  in  the  character  of  the  circulation  within  a  given  period 
would  fail  to  be  noticed  by  this  system.  Its  main  advantage  lies  in  its 
speedy  answer  to  questions  1,  2,  and  3,  questions  which  are  more  often 
asked,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  and  in  its  convenience  when  it  becomes 
time  to  take  the  inventory.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  last  two  arrangements 
to  say  that  if  the  day's  circulation  is  kept  apart  from  the  other  charges 
till  it  can  be  classified  and  counted,  one  of  the  above  disadvantages,  the 
inability  to  discover  changes  in  the  character  of  the  general  reading, 
would  disappear,  and  questions  7  and  8  could  be  answered. 

In  some  libraries  the  slip  is  made  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  list  of 
books,  and  if  handed  back  to  the  borrower  when  he  returns  one  book 
may  serve  him  to  select  another. 
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The  late  librarian  of  Princeton,  Dr.  F.  Vinton,  snggested  in  Library 
journaly  2 :  53-7,  that  the  slips,  before  being  sorted  in  their  pigeon- 
holes, be  copied,  in  order  to  make  two  arrangements  possible,  one  by 
borrowers  and  one  by  books.  Whenever  there  is  copying  done,  there 
is  an  extra  liability  to  mistakes,  and  the  writer  suggests,  instead,  the 
use  of  the  carbon  copy  used  by  many  dry  goods  and  notion  houses  to 
make  duplicate  checks  for  goods  bought.  Both  entries  would  be  in 
the  same  writing,  made  simultaneously,  and  if  one  was  correct  the 
other  would  have  to  be. 

Card  system. — The  card  system  differs  from  the  slip  system  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  the  cards,  larger  and  more  durable  than  slips,  are 
kept  as  a  permanent  record.  Aside  from  this,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  limitation,  admit  of  the  same  arrangement,  and  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  slips. 

If  but  one  kind  of  card  is  used  by  the  library,  it  can  be  arranged 
with  others  to  form  an  account  with  the  borrower,  with  the  book,  or  by 
date;  and  the  same  subarrangements  i)ossible  with  the  slips  are  i)OSsi- 
ble  here.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  {fre  the  same  as  with 
the  same  arrangement  of  slips.  With  cards  it  is  advisable  to  have 
ruled  columns  to  keep  the  record.  If  the  card  is  a  borrower's  card, 
the  columns  should  contain  the  call  number  and  the  dates  of  taking 
and  of  return.  If  it  is  a  book  card,  that  is,  kept  in  order  of  the  call 
numbers,  the  columns  should  contain  borrower's  number  and  dates. 
Some  libraries  show  the  discharge  of  a  debt  by  stamping  or  punching 
out  the  charge  instead  of  stamping  the  return  date,  which  is  thus  lost 
from  the  records.  The  borrower's  card,  kept  by  the  library,  answers 
questions  14-20,  inclusive.  By  keeping  the  day's  charges  in  a  separate 
place  till  the  end  of  the  day's  circulation,  questions  7  and  8  may  be 
answered.  If  a  single  card  is  a  book  card,  it  will  answer  questions 
1-6,  13,  18,  with  7  and  8  if  the  day's  charges  are  kept  apart  and 
counted.  If  the  book  card  is  used,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  pocket  in  the 
book  when  the  book  is  in,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  separate  tray  at  the 
desk  to  show  what  books  are  in  and  save  useless  trips  to  the  shelves. 
Used  in  this  way,  it  helps  to  form  a  card  indicator,  at  the  same  time 
lessening  the  risk  of  loss  of  the  card.  If  the  cards  of  books  out  are 
kept  in  strict  call-number  order,  without  subarrangement  by  date,  they 
may  serve  to  indicate  instantly  the  books  out  and  thus  fultill  the  same 
office.  The  pocket  for  the  book  card  is  very  generally  used  in  libraries 
that  have  the  book  card.  It  serves  for  the  borrower's  card  when  the 
book  is  out,  in  case  the  l)orrower  carries  his  own  card,  and  lessens  the 
risk  of  its  loss.  The  labor  of  pocketing  and  re|K)cketing,  however,  is 
considerable,  and  even  aside  from  this,  the  writer  questions  whether 
for  the  library  with  few  attendants  the  advantages  from  the  card  indi- 
cator do  not  outweigh  those  from  the  use  of  the  pocket. 

The  card  has  an  advantage  over  the  slip,  inasmuch  as  the  library 
can  obtain  from  it,  according  to  the  arrangement  by  book  or  borrower. 
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a  record  of  the  book's  use  or  the  borrower's  reading.  It  is  customary, 
in  date  systems,  to  have  the  date  of  taking  written  or  stamped  some- 
where in  the  book,  either  on  the  pocket  or  on  a  date  slip  tipped  into  the 
book,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  fact  to  the  memory  of  bor- 
rower or  assistant. 

Two-card  system. — We  come  now  to  the  ttcocard  systems^  in  which 
the  cards  are  those  of  the  borrower  and  of  the  book,  the  latter  kept 
usually  in  date  order.  We  shall  take  up  first  the  system  which  allows 
(or  obliges)  the  borrower  to  carry  his  own  card  and  present  it  when  he 
wants  a  book.  This  i)rovision  answers  at  once  question  21,  the  pre- 
sumption being  that  if  the  borrower  is  not  the  person  presenting  the 
card  he  has  delegated  his  authority  to  that  person  by  giving  him  the 
card.  A  system  without  any  card  carried  by  the  borrower  either  causes 
the  library  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  books  to  persons  who  have  no  right 
to  draw  thon,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apprentices  library  in  New 
York  city,  must  require  a  written  order  when  a  book  is  wanted  and 
no  book  is  returned  for  exchange,  and  compare  the  signature  of  the 
order  with  that  on  the  register.  The  library  with  a  small  clientele  runs 
no  great  risk  in  requiring  no  card  of  identification,  as  every  borrower 
would  be  apt  to  be  known  at  the  library,  but  the  city  library,  with  its 
large  and  ever-shifting  body  of  readers,  must  have  some  method  of 
identifying  them  and  the  card  is  certainly  the  simplest. 

The  borrower's  card  for  identification  and  the  same  as  a  part  of  the 
charging  system  are  different  things.  For  either  use,  the  card  should 
contain  the  borrower's  name,  address,  number,  and  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  his  privileges. 

There  is  a  risk  in  making  the  borrower's  card  an  essential  part  of  the 
charging  system  when  it  is  carried  by  the  borrower,  on  account  of  tbo 
liability  to  loss ;  but  if  the  facts  noted  on  it  serve  simply  as  a  check  or 
to  corroborate  the  record  kept  at  the  library,  the  question  becomes 
simply  one  of  economy  of  time  and  labor.  The  two-card  system  most 
widely  used  is  probably  that  in  which  the  borrower's  card  records  the 
call  number  and  date,  and  the  book  card  the  borrower's  number  and 
date.  On  the  return  of  a  book,  the  dating  slip  in  it  and  the  date  on 
the  borrower's  card  should  confirm  each  other,  the  latter  can  be  marked 
with  date  of  return  and  handed  back,  while  the  book  card  can  be 
easily  found  by  means  of  the  number  in  the  book  at  any  convenient 
moment,  whether  kept  in  strict  call-number  order  or  by  date.  When 
found,  the  date  of  return  is  noted  on  it,  the  card  placed  in  the  pocket 
or  the  card  indicator,  and  the  process  is  complete.  It  will  be  noted 
that  very  little  of  this  has  to  be  done  in  the  borrower's  presence.  The 
question  arises,  of  what  use  is  the  call  number  on  the  borrower's  card, 
as  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary  in  the  checking  off  process.  It  gives,  of 
course,  a  record  of  the  borrower's  reading,  but  as  he  carries  it  that  is 
of  no  particular  value  to  the  librarian.  It  gives  no  clew  to  the  book,  if 
lost,  as  the  card  is  generally  kept  in  the  pocket  and  lost  with  the  book. 
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Some  libraries  dispense  with  this  record,  therefore,  and  save  the  time 
of  writing.  By  doing  this,  the  amount  of  writing  before  a  book  goes 
out  is  reduced  to  the  date  on  the  borrower's  card,  and  the  borrower's 
number  and  date  on  the  book  card.  This  item  can  be  omitted,  however, 
only  in  case  the  library  allows  but  one  book  on  a  card.  The  question 
may  also  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  the  date  on  the  book  card,  if  it 
is  already  on  the  borrower's  card  and  in  the  book,  and  the  book  cards 
are  kept  in  date  arrangement!  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  book 
card  is  a  record  kept  by  the  library,  and  the  time  of  keeping  a  book  is 
often  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  gathering  of  statistics  and  a  guide 
to  a  reader's  thoroughness 5  another,  that  if  a  book  card  should  get 
out  of  its  compartment  by  accident,  there  would  be  no  way  of  finding 
its  place  again  if  it  bore  no  date. 

By  this  system  questions  1-9, 13-14, 17-21  are  answered.  Questions 
10-12  may  be  answered  by  any  system  using  the  book  card,  provided 
the  cards  of  books  sent  to  the  binder  or  discarded  are  kept  in  separate 
compartments  in  the  charging  tray,  by  order  of  their  call  numbers. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  answers  to  questions  14, 17, 
19,  20,  and  21  are  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower  and  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  lost.  This  system,  with  variations,  is  growing  in  favor  among 
librarians,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Milwaukee  jmblic  library,  the  Appren- 
tices' library  of  New  York  City,  the  library  of  the  Boston  Atlieuceum, 
and  of  the  Buffalo  library  has  been  described  in  the  Library  journal 
with  some  fullness  and  will  be  found  interesting  and  suggestive,  but 
would  occupy  too  much  space  if  described  here.  Of  the  few  card  sys- 
tems which  are  in  use  in  English  libraries,  we  may  mention  the  system 
of  the  Bradford  library,  which  is  described  in  the  Library,  vol.  3:  390. 
Dnxnmy  system. — The  dummy  system  is  an  ingenious  one  for  use 
in  libraries  with  a  limited  constituency.  Each  borrower  is  represented 
by  a  wooden  dummy,  with  his  njime  and  number  on  the  outer  edge. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  paper  ruled  in  columns.  When  a  borrower 
wishes  a  book  his  dummy  is  taken  from  the  alphabetic  or  numerical 
arrangement  in  which  it  is  kept,  the  call  number  and  date  of  issue 
noted  on  it,  and  it  then  takes  the  place  of  the  book  on  the  shelf.  The 
return  of  the  book  gives  the  call  number,  the  dummy  is  found  and  the 
charge  canceled,  the  book  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  dummy  is 
ready  for  another  charge  and  to  take  the  place  of  another  book.  If 
Ihere  l&  a  call  for  a  book  not  in,  the  dnuimy  shrrww  \viif>  1ms  it  and  when 
1^1  *hif\  This  tiTi?^wiM"s  questiouf?  1-4,  O-Om.-  1-^  nlion  the  borrower  is 
_-,  a  iNjok,  arid  M,  17^  18,  19,  when  hf  nk- 

Systeni.^It  is  said  tiiat  ntlioator  is  used  for 

lu  many  Knglisb  Iibrarii^>^,  tl  H>d  does  not  prevail 

|ri<**^i  hencp  it  i^  iiunecei  II  the  various  sys- 

I  Aincrii'tui  fliargnu  **ny  in  making  use 

si  of  'A.  lan'i/.onti  *>  «*ards  or  blocks. 
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Tbo  indicator  is  a  large  wooden  frame  containing  tiny  oblong  pigeon- 
holes, into  which  are  fitted  blocks,  pegs,  or  cardboard  slips  represent- 
ing the  books  in  the  library,  or  certain  classes  of  books.  On  both  ends 
of  the  block  is  printed  the  call  number  of  the  book,  one  end  having  a 
blue  ground,  the  otber  a  red  one.  By  making  the  red  represent  books 
in,  and  the  blue  books  out,  the  public  can  tell  at  once  if  a  given  book 
can  be  had  and  need  not  ask  useless  questions.  The  saving  of  time 
and  labor,  therefore,  is  greater  than  with  the  card  indicator,  where  the 
assistant  has  to  look  through  the  cards  in  order  to  say  if  a  book  is  in, 
but  both  devices  save  unnecessary  journeys  to  the  shelves,  and  the 
card  indicator  occupies  less  space.  The  use  of  the  block  indicator  is 
confined,  so  far,  almost  entirely  to  British  libraries.  Where  the  indi- 
cator is  used  for  charging,  the  block  is  superseded  by  a  tiny  book  in 
which  the  charges  are  made,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  book  being  col- 
ored like  the  blocks  referred  to. 

A  feature  that  exists  in  some  of  the  indicator  systems  and  in  many 
card  systems  is  the  movable  date  tray.  The  date  register  of  the  indi- 
cator has,  for  instance,  11  columns  for  books  not  overdue  and  one  extra 
column  for  overdue  books,  and  the  date  tray  has  14  compartments  for 
the  former  and  one  for  the  latter.  These  trays  move  from  right  to  left 
As  today's  circulation  becomes  yesterday's,  its  tray  is  moved  one  space 
to  the  left,  while  the  fourteenth  tray  shows  that  all  cards  left  in  it 
represent  books  one  day  overdue.  These  are  removed  to  the  tray  for 
delinquents,  leaving  the  empty  tray  to  be  used  for  the  day's  circulation. 

For  a  brief  historical  treatment  of  charging  systems  and  the  statis- 
tics of  their  use  by  United  States  libraries  in  1889,  see  admirable  report 
by  H.  J.  Carr,  in  A.  L.  A.  proceedings  for  1889,  pages  203-214. 

For  bibliography  of  charging  systems  from  1876  to  1888,  see  api>endix 
to  above  report,  or  LJ.,  1889, 14:  213-214. 

Since  1888  have  appeared : 

Schwartz,  J.     Apprentices  library  charging  system.     Lib.j,,  1889,  14:  468-469. 
Device  for  preserving  call  numbers.     Lxh.j.y  1889,  14 :  281. 
Albany  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library.    Charging  system.     Lib.  J.,  1891, 16:  232. 
Cutler,  M.  8.     Charging  systems  in  foreign  libraries.    Lib,j.f  1891,  16:  C51-52. 
Fknner,  L.  B.     Accounts  with  books  and  borrower*.     Lib.j,,  1891,  16:  246. 
Plummkr,  M.  W.    Sacramento  public  library  tag  system. 

San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  charging  system. 

San  Francisco  public  library  wheel  for  borrowers'  cards. 

(In  her  Western  libraries  visited  by  the  A.  L.  A.  party.     Lib.j.,  1891, 16:  334-336.) 
New  Hampshire.     Board  of  library  commissioners.     Charging  systems,     itfr.^'.,  1893, 
18 :  42.    Also  in  their  circular. 
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Elements  op  Lebraby  Binding. 

By  D.  V.  R.  JoHNSTOx, 
New  York  State  Reference  Librarian. 

Thougli  the  principles  of  library  bookbinding  are  well  known  to 
librarians,  a  novice  lias  difficulty  in  finding  a  usable  statement  of 
them.  There  are  numerous  good  books  on  binding,  but  they  are  either 
text-books  for  the  use  of  practical  workmen  or  expositions  of  the  his- 
tory and  artistic  development  of  binding,  written  for  book  lovers  and 
collectors.  All  these  books  are  interesting  and  useful,  but  none  of 
them  give  compactly  just  the  information  needed  by  practical  librarians. 

While  the  Puhlie  libraries  report  of  1876,  the  proceedings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  the  Library  journal,  and  other  library 
periodicals  and  manuals  contain  nearly  all  of  value  on  the  subject,  yet 
there  are  many  partly  conflicting  statements  which  must  be  examined 
and  some  misstatements  which  must  be  corrected.  Binding  a  book 
means  not  only  covering  it,  but  preserving  it.  As  binding  is  always 
expensive,  a  careful  librarian  must  see  that  he  gets  the  best  binding  for 
the  purpose  for  the  least  motiey. 

Guard  against  extravagant  or  wasteful  methods  or  habits  of  false 
economy,  which  are  far  worse.  Good  binding,  oven  at  a  high  price,  has 
the  advantages  of  educating  public  taste  and  promoting  a  desire  to 
protect  a  library  from  injury  and  loss. 

Cheap  binding  not  only  degrades  books,  but  is  actually  liable  to  cost 
more  in  the  end  than  good  work.  The  labor  expended  on  a  book  prop- 
erly bound  in  half  morocco,  calf,  or  sheep  should  be  worth  about  the 
same,  and  is  not  much  less  for  a  cloth  binding,  so  that  if  unsuitable 
material  is  used,  not  only  must  it  be  replaced,  but  the  labor,  generally 
the  most  expensive  item,  must  be  paid  for  a  second  time.  Each  time  a 
book  is  taken  apart,  scraped,  cut,  and  rebound,  it  is  more  or  less  injured, 
and,  if  this  is  kept  up,  must  in  time  be  ruined.  Strong,  solid  work  and 
good  materials  are  always  worth  their  price,  and  20  per  cent  added  to 
the  first  cost  of  binding  may  often  be  regarded  as  insurance  against 
further  expense. 

As  waste  comes  from  not  using  material  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  as 
the  market  is  full  of  fraudulent  materials,  the  beginner's  first  business 
is  to  infonu  himself  carefully  as  to  character,  value,  cost,  and  strength 
of  all  common  binding  materials. 

The  most  important  binding  material  is  that  covering  the  back  and 
forming  the  hinges.  This  costs  most,  represents  most  labor,  and  has 
hardest  usage,  but  must  not  wear  out  if  the  binding  is  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  what  material  is  best  for  different 
uses,  and  what  grades  of  different  materials  will  give  greatest  service 
for  the  cost.  All  who  understand  this  subject  agree  on  morocco  as  best 
for  a  book  which  is  to  have  considerable  use,  but  is  not  to  be  worn  out 
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in  circulation.  Morocco  or  goatskin  has  by  nature  a  long,  tough  tex- 
ture, and  is  supposed  to  be,  and  generally  is,  tanned  by  simple  methods 
and  not  by  modern  chemical  processes,  so  it  will  not  only  stand  con- 
stant hard  usage  but  will  resist  better  than  other  leathers  the  corrod- 
ing influences  of  heat,  foul  air,  and  gas.  But  moroccos  vary  widely  in 
quality  and  price,  and  are  so  cleverly  imitated  as  to  deceive  even  the 
best  informed.  Not  only  is  it  often  hard  to  tell  imitations  from  genuine 
morocco  when  in  books,  but  still  harder  to  tell  the  different  grades  of 
morocco  from  each  other,  so  the  only  way  that  the  inexi>erienced  can 
keep  from  being  cheated  is  to  employ  honest  binders. 

That  only  the  best  morocco  should  be  used  is  not  strictly  true.  Use 
the  best  for  each  purpose;  but  the  same  thing  is  not  best  for  all  uses. 
The  best  morocco  is  Levant,  costing  from  $42  to  $60  a  dozen,  or  from 
$3.60  to  $5  a  skin.  This  is  about  50  to  65  cents  a  square  foot,  or  about 
20  to  30  cents  for  each  half -bound  8°.  Though  Levant  is  not  only  the 
handsomest  morocco,  but  will  outlast  all  others,  its  use  in  a  library  is 
generally  counted  extravagant,  because  its  endurance  is  not  proi)or- 
tionate  to  its  added  cost.  Some  few  librarians,  however,  believe  other- 
wise, and  continue  to  use  Levant. 

The  morocco  best  suited  for  library  use  is  the  grade  known  in  the 
market  as  ^'Haussmann''  or  "genuine  morocco,"  which  costs,  according 
to  size,  thickness,  and  finish,  from  $18  to  $33  a  dozen,  or  from  $1.50  to 
$2.75  per  skin.  All  this  grade  of  leather  is  good  for  some  kinds  of  work, 
but  usually  that  costing  most  is  most  enduring  and  hence  cheapest 
Morocco  which  costs  from  $26  to  $33  a  dozen,  if  it  is  of  proiier  finish 
and  thickness  for  good  work,  will  cost  just  about  the  same  per  square 
foot,  from  38  to  40  cents,  the  difference  in  price  representing  the  differ- 
ence in  size  only.  Since  the  smaller  skins  are  always  open  to  suspicion 
as  to  their  general  quality  and  usually  give  more  waste,  those  costing 
from  $30  to  $33  per  dozen  are  preferable,  unless  for  some  special  reason. 
A  $2.75  skin  measures  about  7  square  feet,  so  this  leather  approximates 
40  cents  per  square  foot,  or  ft-om  13  to  15  cents  for  a  half-bound  8^. 
As  price  of  leather,  size  of  skins,  size  of  books,  amount  of  waste,  etc, 
are  variable,  all  binding  figures  are  approximations. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  "genuine  morocco,"  costing  from  $18  to  $24 
per  dozen,  are  smaller  and  thinner  skins,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage 
only  on  small  books  having  no  hard  use.  This  leather  costs  about  the 
same  as  the  better  Persian  morocco  described  below,  but  for  most  pur- 
poses is  better. 

Persians  in  common  use  usually  cost  from  $15  to  $20  a  dozen,  though 
they  vary  from  $10  to  $24.  The  better  grades  of  this  skin  are  about  the 
size  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  "genuine  morocco,"  and  average  about  6 
square  feet,  though  some  of  the  very  best  are  as  large  as  Haussmann 
skins.  Averaging  ordinary  sizes  and  prices  of  Persian  morocco,  it 
costs  about  20  to  25  cents  a  square  foot,  or,  approximately,  from  8  to  10 
cents  for  each  half  bound  8o. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  use  for  Persians,  as  only  the  better  qualities, 
which  overlap  in  price  the  cheaper  grades  of  "genuine  morocco,"  can  be 
trusted.  Librarians  in  this  country  who  have  tried  it  do  not  report  it 
satisfactory,  though  English  circulating  libraries,  like  Mudie's  and 
Smith's,  now  use  considerable  of  it.  Persian,  though  looking  and 
wearing  pretty  well,  is  more  apt  to  fade  than  "genuine  morocco,''  and 
on  exposure  to  heat  sooner  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  The  lighter 
shades  are  apt  to  streak  and  scratch,  so  that  the  darker  shades  only 
are  commonly  in  market. 

There  are  other  grades  of  morocco,  at  from  $6  to  $12  a  dozen,  but  the 
skins  are  very  small  and  thin  and  have  no  place  in  library  work,  and 
indeed  are  very  little  used  for  binding. 

The  so-called  French  and  German  moroccos,  $15  to  $18  a  dozen,  or 
about  7  to  9  cents  for  a  half-bound  8^,  are  not  much  used  in  this 
country  for  library  binding,  though  many  imported  books  are  bound  in 
them.  While  most,  if  not  all,  this  leather  is  made  from  sheepskin,  yet 
it  is  often  so  well  tanned  that  it  will  wear  nearly  as  well  as  Persian, 
and  Euroi)ean  binders  do  not  hesitate  to  advertise  it  under  that  name. 
It  should,  however,  be  avoided. 

Another  imitation  of  morocco  made  from  Persian  sheep  is  known  as 
bock.  It  is  a  small  skin,  costing  $9  to  $11  a  dozen,  or  from  5  to  7  cents 
for  a  half-bound  8o.  It  wears  scarcely  better  than  good  roan,  and  is  a 
dangerous  imitation,  because  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  morocco 
on  newly  bound  books.  A  considerable  number  of  libraries,  however, 
still  use  it. 

Other  imitations  of  morocco  are  often  made  from  common  sheepskin, 
buffing,  and  other  leathers,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  hard  to  detect. 
They  are  all  bad. 

J.  B.  Nicholson  (Manual  on  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,  Phil.,  1856,  p.  16) 
says  that  "there  are  in  the  British  Museum  books  in  calf  supposed  to 
have  been  bound  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII."  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  certainly  no  calf  binding  done  to-day  will  ever  reach  such  antiq- 
uity. Calf  in  private  collections  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  bindings, 
but  for  library  purposes  it  must  be  condemned.  Grades  commonly  used 
cost  from  $21  to  $29  a  dozen,  and  the  cost  i)er  book  of  the  different 
grades  is  almost  the  same  as  for  morocco.  As  it  requires  careful  hand- 
ling in  the  bindery  to  keep  it  from  soiling  and  needs  extra  finishing, 
the  cost  of  calf  work  is  apt  to  be  still  higher  in  proportion. 

Aside  from  cost,  calf  has  many  faults.  It  becomes  brittle  and  wears 
out  at  the  joints;  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  heat  and  gas,  so  that  vol- 
umes will  often  break  their  bindings  by  their  own  weight,  and  on 
account  of  the  even,  close  grain  it  is  easily  soiled  and  scratched. 
Though  these  bad  qualities  are  generally  admitted,  some  librarians 
still  prefer  to  stand  the  trouble  and  expense  of  using  it  rather  than 
change  the  binding  on  long  and  handsome  sets,  and  some  contend  that 
it  is  a  good  leather  for  circulating  books,  as  it  does  not  rot  when  in  con- 
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staut  use.  All  having  to  do  with  law  books  regret  that  full  calf  biud 
ings  are  so  largely  used  by  British  and  colonial  law  publishers,  as  this 
style  of  binding  is  very  dear,  and  yet  hardly  more  useful  than  ordinary 
half-law  sheep. 

Sheepskin,  too,  whether  as  black  sheep,  roan,  or  skiver,  ougbttobe 
avoided  when  possible,  as  it  is  thoroughly  unreliable.  Hoan  costs  from 
$S  to  $11  a  dozen,  and  varies  much  in  durability  and  according  to  no 
known  law,  except  that  black  and  very  dark  leather  is  apt  to  be  poorest 
Skivers,  or  split  roan,  cost  from  $5  to  $9  i^er  dozen,  and  vary  in  strengtli 
from  paper  upwards,  the  best  being  more  lasting  than  some  roan.<. 
Skiver  of  course  can  only  be  used  on  very  thin  books,  but  even  on 
them  cloth  is  much  better  if  the  book  is  not  worth  a  morocco  binding. 
Likewise  it  is  well  to  substitute  morocco  or  duck  for  roan  on  raucb-nsed 
books,  or  cloth  if  the  book  will  spend  most  of  its  time  on  the  sbelres, 
as  roan  will  stand  neither  the  effects  of  usage  nor  of  time. 

Law  sheep,  $6  to  $12  a  dozen,  and  law  skiver,  which  costs  the  same. 
though  standard  bindings  for  law  books  and  public  documents,  and  in 
considerable  use  for  other  purposes,  are  thoroughly  bad,  as  they  look 
mean,  wear  poorly,  and  are  dirty  to  handle.  Their  use  in  librariw 
should  be  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  specijxUy  as  substitutes  are 
easily  found  that  look  and  wear  better  and  cost  less. 

Without  a  doubt,  better  sheepskin  than  that  now  in  market  could  be 
made.  Sheep  and  even  skiver  bindings  used  for  forty  or  fifty  jrears  are 
not  uncommon,  and  the  old  sumac-tanned  sheep  was  really  an  excellent 
binding,  but  the  sheepskin  now  sold  is  hopelessly  bad.  Skiver,  sheep, 
and  roan  arc  worth  from  7  to  10  cents  per  square  foot,  or  from  2  to  2^^ 
cents  for  a  half-bound  8^. 

Another  bad  leather  is  russia,  but  as  it  is  expenr ive,  costing  fro^i 
$3.50  to  $G  per  skin,  according  to  size,  it  is  not  much  used.  It  i^ 
stronger  than  calf,  but,  like  it,  wears  out  at  the  joints  and  crumbles 
under  action  of  heat  and  gas.  The  theory  that  its  peculiar  odor 
protects  it  from  worms  has  been  long  ago  exploded. 

Much  better  than  genuine  russia  is  its  imitation,  American  russia. 
It  is  made  from  cowhide,  and  is  a  good,  strong  leather,  the  best  next  to 
morocco.  American  russia  costs  from  12  to  18  cents  a  square  foot 
\\\iv\]  ]>hdiu  «^r  from  10  to  24  cent*?  a  square  foot  when  irraincd  tolmit?*^^ 
ijinroivu,  seal,  (ir  ntlu-r  UnitlMlf^*  11m^  in  jOiaiit  ^  to  n  rruti^  ihn.i^" 
book  for  itlaiiu  a"rt  *  to  8  cents  fur  tbe  foiu-y  kind.  It u fling,  or ^i'' 
ATric'Hrnn  msniiit  rost»  frmn  5  ti^  10  eent^  a  Bqiiftrc  foot,  or  ftrom  Ij 
to  1!,\  cents  per  8^.  Tlit^  ilmuhility  ot  this  leather  depends  very  W^'^ 
nil  iU  fliickiit^s**.  Wlmn  tliick  it  can  Iw  used  on  niap»^  ne^mjiap*'*' 
iit(  ,,  \\U\\  RttiMl  n  snlfr*,  tbon^li  better  rrsnlfs  mn  l>e  IvM  f  -  r  ^  '""""^ 
tVutH  ihii'k.  I'W  4*  cluap  Irutber  binding  A m©rii*sin  rn^ 
Uli^  |o  niAU  or  sheei),  rmd  indiMHi  will  wear  lK»ttjor  tbati  any 
i^xrept  niorot'co.     Tor   Liw  liook^^H,  ptihiir  dncnmi^nt 
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wear  far  better  than  sheep  and  cost  not  more  than  2  cents  a  volume 
more  than  half  sheep. 

Pigskin  now  in  the  market  costs  from  $7.25  to  $11.75,  according  to 
size,  quality,  and  finish.  It  has  a  handsome  finisli  and  a  grain  quite  as 
good  looking  as  morocco.  As  a  pigskin  is  from  two  to  three  times 
larger  than  a  genuine  morocco,  the  price  jrer  square  foot  is  about  the 
same.  It  is  an  intractable  leather  and  requires  careful  handling  to 
make  it  look  well  in  a  book.  It  tends  to  harden  and  become  brittle  if 
not  handled  often,  and  is  suspected  of  mildewing,  so  it  seems  unwise  to 
bind  in  it  for  general  use.  However,  it  seems  a  very  good  if  not  the 
best  material  for  table  books,  sucli  as  dictionaries,  catalogs,  etc.,  as  it 
stands  rough  usage  without  scratching  or  becoming  shabby. 

The  use  of  buckram  in  this  country  has  never  been  large,  and  many 
librarians  who  have  experimented  with  it  h«avc  given  it  up.  It  is  not 
at  all  cheap,  as  it  costs  35  to  50  cents  a  yard.  It  is  hard  to  work,  as 
it  takes  glue  and  gold  badly.  On  exposure  it  becomes  brittle  and  is 
liable  to  fade  like  any  book  cloth.  Linen  buckram,  the  highest  priced 
and  best,  has  been  practically  unknown  to  the  American  market  from 
the  first,  though,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell  it  from  the  cotton  cloth,  the  fact  is 
not  generally  known.  Wherever  buckram  is  used  duck  will  answer 
most  of  the  puriwses  at  less  cost,  as  it  is  worth  only  from  10  to  20  cents 
per  yard.  Duck  is  easily  worked  and  i)ossesses  all  the  requirements 
for  a  strong,  cheap  binding  suitable  for  circulating  libraries,  oversize 
books  in  little  use,  maps,  and  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand,  duck  is 
rough,  ill  looking,  and  will  not  take  gold  lettering  well ;  and  as  it  is  not 
wise  to  letter  on  labels,  one  is  limited  to  shades  light  enough  to  show 
ink  lettering  and  dark  enough  not  to  show  soil.  Since  the  friction  of 
duck  is  great,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  bind  very  large  volumes  in 
half  duck  with  paper  sides.  The  use  of  half  duck  on  smaller  books  is 
growing  in  favor. 

Books  having  infrequent  use,  if  not  oversize,  'vvill  last  quite  as  well 
in  cloth  as  in  leather.  Book  cloth,  costing  from  12  to  20  cents  i)er  yard, 
will  answer  even  better  than  expensive  morocco,  since  heat  and  gas  have 
no  effect  on  its  vegetable  fiber.  Remember,  though,  that  cloth  work  is 
generally  case  work  and  will  not  stand  much  wear. 

The  use  of  vellum  in  this  country  has  so  far  disappeared  that  no  data 
regarding  it  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  English  binders  claim  to 
use  it  with  satisfaction. 

When  binding  in  leather  avoid  both  very  light  shades,  which  are  most 
expensive  and  will  not  keep  clean,  and  very  dark,  specially  black  and 
very  dark  green,  which  may  bo  tender.  Skins  which  are  failures  in 
lighter  shades  are  often  re-dyed  black,  and  this  tends  to  rot  the  leather. 
The  best  colors  are  the  lighter  browns,  red,  light  greens,  olive,  blue,  and 
maroon. 

Bindings  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  sufficiently  diversified  not 
to  rob  the  books  of  their  individuality.     But  as  it  is  annoying  to  choose 
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a  color  for  each  book  and  to  have  innuinerablo  styles  which  must  be 
matched,  different  color  schemes  have  been  devised  and  used  by  differ- 
ent librarians,  some  assigning  colors  to  subjects,  some  to  languages, 
etc.  None  of  these  schemes  are  without  objections,  and  none  are  in 
common  use. 

Eeports  of  societies,  institutions,  etc.,  should  be  bound  by  regular 
periods,  such  as  decades  or  semidecades,  as  they  are  more  useful  in 
such  condition.  Pamphlets  when  bound  should  be  flush  at  the  top  so 
as  not  to  gather  dust.  Some  larger  libraries  bind  covers  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  books  issued  in  parts,  some  placing  them  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  and  others  binding  them  in  their  original  order.  The  cus- 
tom, too,  is  gaining  favor  of  binding  half  titles,  advertising  leaves,  etc., 
with  the  covers.  This  custom  is  not  indorsed  for  any  but  very  large 
reference  libraries,  as  it  materially  adds  to  the  expense^  but  for  them 
it  is  strongly  recommended.  The  public  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
a  library  maintained  in  part  for  collecting  and  preserving  records  of 
human  thought  and  action  will  not  neglect  to  preserve  in  original  form 
the  issue  of  the  contemporary  press;  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  future 
demands  the  preservation  of  all  the  printed  matter  possible. 

Se'VTing. — To  secure  the  best  results  in  sewing — to  gain  strength  and 
flexibility — the  book  must  not  be  deeply  sewed,  and  every  fold  of  more 
than  four  leaves  should  be  sewn  '*  all  along"  whenever  possible.  If,  how- 
ever, a  smaller  thread  must  be  used  in  sewing  all  along  to  produce  the 
correct  swell  to  the  back,  it  is  better  to  sew  ''two  on"  or  alternately 
with  a  stronger  thread.  Hayes's  Irish  linen  thread,  costing  from  90  cents 
to  $1.10  i)er  pound,  will  give  best  results.  Every  volume  above  a  16mo 
should  be  sewn  on  at  least  three  bands,  and  this  number  should  be 
increased  according  to  size  and  thickness  of  volume.  The  thread  in  all 
cases  should  always  completely  encircle  each  band,  not  simply  pass  over 
or  under  it  in  a  loop.  The  first  and  last  signatures  should  be  overcast 
or  whip-stitched,  or  sewed  with  a  sewing  machine. 

All  maps  and  folding  plates  in  books  which  have  much  use  should  be 
backed  with  muslin,  but  as  this  costs  6  cents  apiece,  for  less  used  books 
a  muslin  joint  at  the  fold  can  be  used,  costing  only  about  a  third  as 
much.  All  plates,  however,  in  large  volumes  should  be  mounted  at 
least  on  a  cloth  guard,  or  they  are  apt  to  be  crumpled  or  torn. 

Books  which  are  sewn  on  tapes,  parchment  strips,  or  other  raised 
bands,  last  better  and  open  more  freely  than  others,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  not  being  deeply  sewed.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  not 
sewed  at  all,  but  as  a  rule  a  shallow  cut  is  made  on  each  side  of  the 
band  to  guide  the  sewer. 

Raised-band  sewing  not  being  generally  practiced,  and  sewers  being 
unskilled  in  doing  the  work,  it  is  apt  to  be  expensive,  sometimes  three 
or  four  times  the  price  of  ordinary  sewing.  But  if  raised-band  sewing 
were  more  common  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  cost  Bhould 
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be  more  than  5  or  10  cents  a  volume  higher  than  good  band  sewing. 
Outside  the  large  cities  almost  the  only  place  where  tape  sewing  is 
practiced  is  in  certain  blank-book  binderies,  and  such  places,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  do  good  library  binding. 

In  spite  of  the  added  cost,  books  having  the  most  frequent  use  should 
be  sewed  without  sawing  or  on  raised  bands.  On  books  of  music,  vol- 
umes of  maps,  plates,  manuscripts,  and  other  works  which  should  open 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  tapes  should  be  used. 

Tapes  are  not  generally  laced  into  boards,  but  are  glued  on  the  inside 
of  the  covers,  so  in  this  respect  band  sewing  has  the  advantage  as  the 
bands  can  be  laced  completely  through  the  board,  thus  giving  the  book 
greater  strength. 

Every  book,  if  bound  for  use,  should  have  vellum  corners,  which,  if 
properly  put  on,  is  a  great  protection  in  case  the  book  is  carelessly 
dropped,  as  it  will  dent  the  wood  of  the  floor  rather  than  break.  These 
corners  should  be  carefully  skived  down  so  as  not  to  make  a  projection 
against  which  the  siding  will  wear  itself  out,  and  should  be  not  less  than 
3  cm.  long  on  a  book  larger  than  a  12mo  as,  in  case  of  a  fall,  a  small 
corner  will  help  break  off  the  board  inclosed  by  it.  There  should  be 
no  added  charge  for  vellum  over  leather  corners,  as  scrap  vellum  is 
large  enough  for  this  use. 

Whether  tight  or  loose  backs  are  the  better  is  hard  to  determine. 
The  latter  are  used  by  most  American  libraries,  presumably  for  good 
reasons,  while  the  former  are  recommended  by  nearly  all  binding 
experts.  In  a  tight  back,  the  leather  being  fastened  to  the  back  forms 
part  of  the  book  itself,  binding  it  close  at  every  point  and  acting  as  a 
hinge  joint  at  each  place  where  the  book  is  opened.  In  a  loose  back, 
the  leather  is  hardly  more  than  a  connection  between  the  boards,  the 
first  linings  being  all  the  support  to  the  back;  hence,  at  the  joint  at 
the  edge  of  the  board  there  is  a  constant  strain  which  must  result  in 
breaking  (he  cord  if  the  book  is  in  frequent  use.  Unless  a  tight  back 
is  well  made  it  will  not  wear  smoothly  nor  open  freely;  but  when  the 
work  is  well  done  it  will  outlast  a  loose  back  and  will  open  very  nearly 
as  well.  A  loose  back  looks  better,  especially  when  finished  with  false 
raised  bands,  but  as  these  bands  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  a 
book,  and  may  even  weaken  the  leather,  their  use  is  inadvisable. 

The  cost  of  finishing  the  tops  and  edges  should  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible,  as  all  tliTit  is  needed  is  to  protect  the  top  from  dust.  Bur- 
nishing with  agate  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  IJ  cents  a  volume  will  do 
this  almost  as  well  as  gilding,  which  costs  from  10  to  20  cents  a  top,  or 
marbling  at  frgm  3  to  5  cents,  or  coloring  at  about  10  cents  per  volume. 
In  fiuishing  the  back  all  tooling  and  ornamentation  should  be  eschewed, 
except  perhaps  plain  gilt  cross  lines  and  blind  tooling  to  divide  the 
back  into  panels,  and  perhaps  a  plain  gilt  fillet  where  the  leather  and 
sidings  join.  The  lettering  should  be  in  plain  Roman  capitals  and 
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Arabic  numerals,  large  enongh  to  be  easily  read,  and  should  be  stamped 
on  tlie  binding  and  never  on  labels,  which  are  liable  to  come  off.  Use  of 
old  English,  German,  or  other  fancy  tyi)e8,  punctuation  marks,  and 
Eomau  notation,  is  confusing  to  the  eye  and  should  not  be  allowed.  It 
is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  lettering  always  in  the  same  relative 
position,  and  the  following  arrangement  is  recommended :  Name  of 
author  in  top  panel,  with  initials  if  needed  j  a  brief  comprehensive  title 
condensed  from  title-page  if  possible,  in  the  second;  editor,  translator, 
or  commentator,  if  necessary,  in  the  third ;  and  the  year,  whole  number 
of  the  volume,  the  series  and  series  volume,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
without  prefixing  v.,  vol.,  band,  etc.,  in  the  fourth.  Barely,  as  in  news- 
papers, it  is  well  also  to  add  the  months. ,  When  books  are  bound 
together  put  the  author  of  the  leading  book  in  the  top  panel  and  its 
title  in  the  second,  and  the  author  and  title  of  the  second  book  in  the 
third  panel.  When  books  have  permanent  class  and  book  numbers 
they  should  be  gilded  on  the  bottom  panel  in  S^  and  smaller  volumes, 
and  in  the  top  of  the  first  panel  of  larger  volumes.  Lettering  costs 
only  from  3  to  5  cents  jmr  line,  and  the  saving  in  time  and  trouble  spent 
in  constantly  replacing  paper  numbers  will  warrant  the  outlay. 

Paper  sidings  are  ordinarily  most  satisfactory,  cost  2  or  3  cents  less 
than  cloth  and  wear  almost  as  long.  They  give  little  friction  on  the 
shelves,  do  not  curl  at  the  edges,  fray  at  the  ends,  nor  blister  with 
moisture,  as  will  cloth.  Moreover,  paper  when  worn  t)ut  can  be  more 
easily  replaced.  Full  leather  work,  except  in  rare  cases,  is  very  costly, 
and  having  no  advantage  has  no  place  in  a  library. 

Cost  of  binding  varies  so  much  in  different  places  and  with  the  style 
and  quality  of  work,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  reliable  figures.  Accord- 
ing to  the  answers  given  to  the  binding  circular  sent  out  by  the  com- 
parative library  exhibit,  an  8^  binding  costs  in — 

BoartU $0.08  to  $0.25;  Half  russia $0.95to$1.00 

MuHliu 25  to  . 85  i  Ualf  vellum 2.00to  3.00 

Duck 25  to  .90  Half  pigskin 50  to  1.50 

Buckram 40  to  .65  I  Half  calf 60  to  1.20 

HalfRkiver 50  to  .55!  Half  bock ^^^  1-^ 

Half  elieep 30  to  1. 00  j  Half  Persian  goat 37  to  1.25 

Half  roan 25  to  .90  j  Half  Turkey  morocco 40  to  1.50 

Half  bulling 28  to  .90  Half  grosgrain  morocco..      .95  to  1.50 

Half  American  russia 40  to  1.00  I  Half  Levant  morocco 75  to  2.50 

For  other  sizes  there  is  quite  as  ronch  difference  and  clearly  no  prac- 
tical use  can  be  made  of  these  figures.  Judging  from  the  actual  cost 
of  work  in  the  New  York  State  library  bindery  and  from  the  prices  for 
which  work  can  be  done  by  contract  in  New  York  State,  it  would  seem 
that  work,  according  to  our  specifications,  in  which  all  grades  of  work 
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are  as  thoroughly  sewed  anil  carefully  forwarded  as  iu  the  best  morocco 
(except  that  muslin  bindiug  is  case  work)^  is  worth  as  follows: 


SIxe. 

Half 
morocco. 

Half 
duck. 

Cloth. 

Half  lav 

sheep  or 

Amerinm 

russia. 

Symbol. 

tn  centf- 
meten. 

F 

8 

s 

30-36 
25-30 
20-25 
15-2t) 
15-n.5 

$1.90 

1.20 

.99 

.75 

.60 

$1.25 
.95 
.70 
.00 
.49 

$1.00 
.70 
.00 
.50 
.35 

$1.35 

LOO 

.75 

.65 

.90 

While  in  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  competition  and  other 
causes,  binding  prices  have  gone  down  within  the  last  few  years,  yet, 
as  in  most  European  countries  the  cost  has  risen  in  spite  of  competi- 
tion, we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  work  will  ever  be  much  cheaper 
here  than  at  present. 

Of  foreign  work  the  French  is  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory. 
English  binding,  when  in  morocco,  is  excellent,  specially  in  the  for- 
warding; and  German  work,  while  sometimes  not  so  good  as  either  of 
the  others,  is  now  generally  good,  and  is  certainly  an  advance  on  that 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  binding  an  8^  in  half  morocco  is,  in  London,  3s.  6d.  [84 
cents];  in  Leipzig,  2m.  25pf.  [56  cents];  in  Paris,  2f.  [40 cents],  so  money 
can  still  be  saved  by  having  books  bound  abroad. 

The  temptation  to  start  a  bindery  in  a  library  is  often  very  great 
to  anyone  familiar  with  the  cost  and  character  of  good  work.  Good 
binderies  and  fair  prices  are  not  common  even  in  large  cities,  and  in 
places  remote  from  these  centers  bookbinding  is  either  crudely  done  or 
is  charged  for  at  fancy  rates. 

A  library  wishing  first-class  work  of  all  kinds  will  almost  certainly 
lose  money  by  doing  its  own  work,  if  its  binding  account  is  not  more 
than  $2,500  per  year,  and  if  it  expends  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  it  will 
still  be  on  the  doubtful  list,  bat  on  larger  sums  it  should  make  money. 
Success  depends  entirely  on  a  proper  subdivision  of  labor,  and  no 
bindery  can  hope  to  make  a  profit  if  it  has  not  work  for  at  least  three 
hands.  The  experiment  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  enough  data 
have  been  collected  to  show  that  none  but  large  and  rapidly  growing 
libraries  can  expect  to  run  a  bindery  at  a  profit,  and  that  even  these 
can  hox)e  for  only  small  financial  gain. 

One  great  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  noted.  Some  of  the 
rapidly  circulating  libraries  in  large  cities,  where  books  are  bound  for 
constant  use,  and  with  the  expectation  that  many  will  wear  out  in 
service,  have  found  that  they  can  save  money  by  doing  their  own  work 
when  their  bindiug  bill  is  no  more  than  $1,000  or  $1,500  a  year.  Not 
workmanship,  cost  of  labor  is  low,  sometimes  less  than 
;  iu  duck,  buffing,  and  other  cheap  materials,  often 
^  cost  of  stock  is  kept  down,  sometimes  below 
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5  cents  a  volume.  They  find  that  in  binding  3,500  volomes  or  more 
they  can  save  money.  This  kind  of  binding  is  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  has  no  place  in  a  library  which  binds  for  preservation.  In 
that  the  case  is  different.  Suppose  you  have  your  plant,  which  will 
cost  from  $650  to  $800,  all  paid  for,  and  are  willing  to  leave  out  of 
calculation  the  interest  on  both  plant  and  stock,  cost  of  light,  heat, 
bookkeeping,  insurance,  etc.,  and  you  expect  to  do  $2,500  worth  of 
work  a  year.  You  will  require  a  finisher  at  $20  a  week,  a  forwarder  at 
$12,  and  a  sewer  at  $6,  so  in  round  numbers  the  labor  will  cost  $1,975 
a  yeai\  But  the  stock  used  in  doing  this  work,  if  conditions  are  the 
same  as  now  exist  in  the  Xew  York  State  library,  will  cost  from  $575 
to  $625,  so  that  total  cost  will  be  from  $2,550  to  $2,600.  If,  however, 
you  do  $3,000  worth  of  work,  you  may  require  another  hand,  an  appren- 
tice at  $4  a  week,  which  will  make  your  labor  cost  in  round  numbers 
$2,185,  and  the  stock  will  cost  from  $690  to  $750,  so  that  the  total  cost 
will  be  from  $2,875  to  $2,935.    . 

These  approximations,  deduced  from  practical  experience,  are  meant 
to  represent  in  all  cases  the  highest  cost  and  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  The  indirect  advantages,  however,  are  many  and  val- 
uable: Safety,  convenience,  saving  of  time,  certainty  of  having  work 
done  as  wanted,  and  the  ability  to  have  work  done  outside  at  figures 
much  lower  than  binders  would  give  if  they  did  not  have  to  compete 
with  ybur  own.  These  advantages  are  not  to  be  disregarded  or  under- 
estimated, but  if  direct  money  gain  alone  is  to  be  considered  it  can  not 
be  looked  for  in  a  library  bindery. 

School  and  College  Libraries. 

By  Gkorge  T.  Little, 
Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College,  Bruuswick,  Me. 

The  object  of  school  and  college  libraries  is  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  a  limited  number  of  persons.  This  aim  separates  them  in  a  measure 
from  public  libraries  and  alone  Justifies  the  attempt  to  treat  in  a  single 
chapter  of  the  administration  of  collections  varying  in  size  from  300  to 
300,000  volumes.! 

No  institution  of  learning  can  live  without  books.  No  group  of 
students,  whether  young  or  old,  can  grow  in  knowledge  without  access 
to  a  library.  This  library  becomes  for  the  time  being  an  agent  in  their 
education.  Like  any  piece  of  school  apparatus  it  may  bring  injury  by 
misuse,  lose  its  value  by  neglect,  or,  well  managed,  produce  lesnlta 
beneficial  beyond  anticipation.     In  any  case  its  purpose  remains  the 


'The  plan  assigned  to  this  paper  exclades  alike  a  statistical  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  school  and  college  libraries,  and  an  historical  statement  of  their 
remarkable  growth  during  the  last  eighteen  years  and  of  the  striking  changes  in 
methods.  Any  occasion  for  the  former  is  largely  met  by  Miss  Lodilla  Ambrose's 
comprehensive  paper  entitled  "A  study  of  college  libraries,"  published  in  Librmry 
Journal,  IS:  113. 
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same.  It  is  there  to  supplement  and  make  real  the  instruction  given 
by  text-book  and  teacher.  So  different,  however,  are  its  methods  of 
working  in  schools  of  different  grades  and  among  students  of  different 
attainments,  that  at  the  outset  a  rough  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  university  library.^ 

School  libraries. — ^The  school  or  academy  library  should  be  operated 
by  the  teachers  without  a  professional  librarian.'  It  should  be  limited 
in  size.  It  should  require  no  catalog  besides  a  simple  shelf  list.  Each 
teacher  should  know  its  contents*  Its  volumes  should  be  selected  with 
the  utmost  care.^  The  best  and  only  the  best  should  be  the  motto.  It 
should  contain  every  reference  book  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  instructor 
can  get  his  pupils  to  consult  with  profit.    Duplicates,  and  even  tripli- 


'  Recent  thought  refases  to  treat  "  ooUege  "  and  "  nniversity  "  as  synonyms,  and 
difierentiates  as  sharply  between  college  and  university  as  between  high  school  and 
college.  The  college  course  proper  begins  where  the  high  school  leaves  off  and  com- 
pletes the  gymnasial  training  which  should  precede  the  purely  elective  study  and 
research  of  the  university,  or  the  direct  preparation  for  duty  given  by  professional 
and  technical  schools.  The  word  university,  instead  of  being  loosely  used  as  a 
synonym  for  college,  or  as  referring  to  a  group  of  professional  and  technical  schools, 
properly  refers  to  an  institution  which  in  faculty,  libraries,  laboratories,  material 
equipment  and  endowment  offers  facilities  for  exhaustive  scholarly  research  of  that 
type  for  which  a  complete  college  education  with  its  thorough  gymnasial  training 
is  assumed  as  the  necessary  preliminary.  Thus  the  eight  years'  gymnasium  train- 
ing is  divided  into  the  four-year  high  school  course  followed  by  the  four-year  col- 
lege course.  In  fact,  however  sound  this  theory,  few  American  colleges  fit  these 
proper  definitions.  Of  the  450  alleged  colleges  and  universities,  perhaps  a  majority 
are  doing  more  or  less  high-school  work,  not  really  requiring  the  four  years  of  prep- 
aration. Of  the  better  institutions,  a  largo  number,  instead  of  beginning  as  they 
should  where  the  high  school  leaves  off,  require  a  year  or  more  of  further  prepara- 
tion for  admission.  Not  a  few,  however,  carry  the  college  work  over  by  a  year  or 
more  into  the  proper  university  field.  Then  the  word  has  in  the  past  been  so  indefi- 
nitely used  that  many  colleges  are  of  much  higher  grade  than  many  other  institu- 
tions which  have  taken  the  name  university. 

In  reading  this  paper,  therefore,  the  academy  and  university  library  may  be 
clearly  understood,  but  the  theory  of  the  college  library  will  depend  on  what  the 
college  means.  If  by  strict  definition  it  is  the  last  four  years  of  a  gymnasial  course, 
it  will  resemble  the  academy  library  more  closely.  If,  however,  as  most  laymen 
assume,  it  is  really  an  undersized  university,  then  the  ideals  for  the  university 
library  should  be  the  guide  and  be  modified  and  reduced  to  fit  this  conception.  All 
will  doubtless  concede  however  that  a  sharp  distinction  exists  between,  academy 
and  college  library;  that  the  former  is  for  the  older  school  children,  while  the  col- 
lege library  treats  its  readers  as  adults.  Between  high  school  and  college  seems  to 
run  the  line  that  separates  the  boy  from  the  man  in  education,  though  he  attains 
his  legal  majority  some  three  years  later,  or  about  senior  year. — M.  D. 

'  The  words  school  and  academy  are  here  used  to  denote  an  institution  occupying 
a  single  building  for  educational  purposes,  in  which  pupils  spend  several  hours  of 
the  day  in  study  and  recitation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  libraries  of  certain  normal 
schools  and  of  old  and  well-endowed  academies  with  advanced  courses  of  study  are 
not  to  be  limited  either  in  the  way  or  to  the  degree  essential  to  the  success  of  libra- 
ries in  city  schools  and  country  academies,  where  with  difficulty  a  single  room  is 
secured  for  them. 

'  The  use  to  which  such  books  can  be  pat  is  well  set  forth  in  Library  Journal,  8 :  24. 
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cates  in  some  cases,  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  these  must  be 
supplied.  Waiting  one's  turn  after  school  to  consult  Webster's  diction- 
ary will  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  library  for  the  ordinary  academy 
scholar  almost  as  much  as  the  absence  of  that  work.  It  should  contain 
an  abundant  supply  of  what  may  be  termed  collateral  reading:  i.  e., 
popular  and  instructive  books  relating  to  every  part  of  the  curriculum. 
These  books  should  be  bought  only  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
being  adapted  for  the  work  in  question.  They  should  be  alluded  to  and 
quoted  by  the  teachers  in  tiieir  recitations;  they  should  be  personally 
recommended  to  different  individuals,  and,  in  general,  circulated  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  pupils.  When  a  volume  is  found  to  be 
both  instructive  and  specially  interesting  let  there  be  no  hesitation  in 
procuring  duplicates.  More  is  accomplished  by  five  copies  of  a  good 
book  that  finds  its  own  readers  than  by  ten  good  books  that  must  be 
helped  to  an  audience. 

The  school  library  should  be  classified  by  some  simple  system.  The 
appreciation  of  the  distinction  between  general  books  of  reference, 
books  on  history,  on  science,  of  general  literature,  is  the  first  step  to 
their  correct  use.  The  growth  of  the  collection,  moreover,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  wuth  those  material  conveniences  which  make  the 
use  of  books  easy  and  afibrd  the  charm  that  so  often  characterizes  the 
private  library — spacious  tables,  a  broad  window  seat,  comfortable 
chairs.  Better  an  extra  easy  chair  than  an  extra  case  of  government 
documents.  But  it  must  grow.  Nothing  will  injure  its  efficiency  more 
than  lack  of  new  books.  New  editions  of  standard  works  of  reference 
must  be  secured.  Eees's  Cyclopedia  was  a  most  valuable  work  in  its 
day.  Its  presence  now  in  a  school  fibrary  of  2,000  volumes  will  rightly 
cast  suspicion  on  the  entire  collection.  New  books  for  collateral  read- 
ing should  be  constantly  added.  Whenever  the  book  of  the  day  about 
which  everyone  is  talking  happens  to  be  fitted  for  this  puriiose  let  it 
be  secured  without  delay.  The  addition  of  one  such  book  may  give 
tlie  library  an  importance  and  influence  in  some  quarters  that  it  has 
hitherto  failed  to  gain. 

One  characteristic  of  the  school  library  sharply  separates  it  from  the 
majority  of  public  libraries.  Its  growth  is  limited  by  physical  consid- 
erations which  can  be  overcome  only  at  great  ex]>euse  and  with  doubtful 
l^rolit.  Constant  accessions  must  not  convert  the  reading  room  into  a 
book  stack.  In  a  word,  the  duty  of  withdrawing  books  when  the  col- 
lection is  in  danger  of  becoming  unwieldy  is  as  great  as  that  of  care  in 
selection  at  the  outset.  The  task  is  difficult,  but  quite  feasible.*  Take 
care  that  some  large  library  in  the  neighborhood  has  a  copy  of  each  vol- 
ume to  be  discarded.  Tben  withdraw  promptly  old  editions  of  reference 
books  and  duplicates  no  longer  used,  and  cautiously  that  large  class  of 


*  The  adTantages,nre  greater  and  the  diflScnlty  less  in  high  school  than  in  pnbho 
libraries,  but  even  here  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised,  the  only  safe  rule 
being  that  m  all  donbtfnl  cases  the  books  shall  not  be  withdrawn.— M.  D. 
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books,  excellent  in  their  day,  but  less  popular  than  their  younger  rivals; 
e.  g.,  remove  Mrs.  Mann's  Flower  People  to  give  place  for  Miss  Harris's 
Wild  Flowers  and  Where  they  Grow.^ 

These  few  sentences,  though  relating  to  concrete  matters,  perhaps 
explain  sufficiently  the  special  field  of  the  school  or  academy  library. 
It  should  enable  the  teacher  to  round  out  the  instruction  of  the  recita- 
tion hour  by  referring  the  pupil  to  st^idard  sources  of  information  for 
answers  to  the  questions  that  naturally  arise;  and,  what  is  alike  more 
important  and  more  difficult,  it  should  enable  him  to  rouse  and  main- 
tain an  interest  in  the  subject  studied  by  attractive  and  entertaining 
collateral  reading.  Its  efficiency,  however,  depends  largely  not  only  on 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  but  also  on  the  time  and  thought 
which  they  can  devote  to  it.  With  the  simplest  possible  organization 
much  care  and  labor  is  needed  to  keep  the  collection  in  order.  '  This 
often  makes  it  wiser  not  to  form  a  special  library  and  to  depend  on  the 
public  library  of  the  place,  specially  when  this  is  conducted  according 
to  advanced  and  liberal  views.  Each  room  will  still  require  certain 
books  of  reference,  but  in  place  of  a  collection  from  which  shall  be 
drawn  the  reading  matter  for  the  entire  school,  each  teacher  should  be 
encouraged  to  call  on  the  public  library  for  the  books  required  to  illus- 
trate his  teaching.  The  various  methods  of  bringing  about  this  helpful 
relation  between  the  two  great  educational  forces  in  the  community  are 
fully  set  forth  by  Miss  H.  P.  James  in  the  article  on  •'  Libraries  and 
schools"  (see  p.  693). 

College  libraries. — While  the  college  library  accomplishes  much 
that  has  been  allotted  to  the  school  library,  its  aim  is  distinctly  broader 
and  higher.  Its  instruction  is  confined  to  no  curriculum.  It  answers 
all  questions.  It  should  teach  alike  the  wideness  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  interdependence  of  its  various  departments.  While  the  school 
library  does  its  work  well  with  2,000  volumes  the  college  library  may 
require  50,000.  These  are  to  be  selected  carefully  and  systematically, 
though  not  with  that  painstaking  exclusion  of  all  save  the  best  which 
characterized  the  building  of  the  former.  A  sprinkling  of  second  and 
third  rate  books  will  help  rather  than  hurt.  For  having  in  school 
learned  to  put  his  trust  in  books  as  the  source  of  truth,  the  pupil  is  to 
discover  in  college  how  untrustworthy  and  contradictory  a  source  some 
of  them  are.  The  varying  factors  of  the  purpose  and  the  prejudices  of 
their  authors  must  be  brought  to  his  attention  and  he  must  discrimi- 
nate. In  other  words,  he  must  learn  to  think,  the  best  lesson  a  college 
course  can  teach.  The  ability  to  comprehend  different  statements  of 
fact,  to  weigh  the  value  of  differing  opinions  and  to  form  an  impartial 
judgment  as  to  the  truth,  means  success  in  after  life.  The  college 
library  is  the  workshop  where  this  trait  can  be  developed  and  trained. 


'  Por  discnssion  of  this  weeding-out  process  for  town  libraries  see  S.  S.  Green's 
^'Adaptation  of  UJ^^aries  to  const itueucies/'  p.  GOS,  and  the  note  as  to  the 
itotlu)] 
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It  should,  therefore,  be  encyclopedic  in  its  range  and  impartial  in  its 
selection.  It  is  as  unwise  to  exclude  the  Bridgewater  treatises  as  out 
of  date  as  to  reject  Haeckel  as  atheistic.  There  must  be  constant  eftbrt 
both  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  an  authoritative  statement  of  each 
recent  advance  in  knowledge,  and  to-keep  on  the  shelves  the  best  com- 
pends  and  popular  presentations  of  each  department  of  religious,  natu- 
ral, and  social  science.  Too  ofben  this  completeness  is  sacrificed  either 
to  the  inordinate  demands  of  a  few  instructors  or  to  a  striving  for  mere 
numbers.  It  is  pitiable  for  a  college  library  to  say  as  loudly  as  books 
can  speak,  "  We  care  for  nothing  here  save  philology  and  political  econ- 
omy;" or  to  find  another  that  has  existed  half  a  century,  numbers  as 
many  thousand  volumes,  and  yet  can  not  supply  material  for  a  course 
of  reading  in  the  national  literature. 

University  libraries. — If  the  college  library  teaches  scholars,  the  uni- 
versity library  teaches  teachers.  While  it  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  the 
two  classes  just  nieutioned,  the  function  that  separates  it  from  them  is 
the  aid  it  renders  to  original  research.  It  is  an  engine  by  which  new- 
truth  is  discovered.  All  knowledge  is  its  sphere,  whether  that  knowl- 
edge has  been  digested  in  books  or  not.  Hence  the  university  library 
is  often  called  on  to  expend  as  many  thousands  on  periodicals  alone  as 
the  college  library  devotes  to  books  and  periodicals.  The  investigator 
must  both  stand  on  the  past  and  be  abreast  with  the  present.  The 
university  library  is  not  only  warranted  in  storing  away  every  bit  of 
the  printed  thought  of  bygone  days  it  can  obtain,  but  is  also  forced  to 
be  constantly  seeking  the  latest  tidings  from  workers  in  widely  sepa- 
rated fields.  It  must  be  catholic;  it  refuses  no  gift;  it  counts  nothing 
trash.  The  college  library  may,  the  university  library  must,  have  de- 
partmental libraries.  It  must  not  only  duplicate  many  of  its  books, 
but  be  so  well  organized  as  to  place  at  short  notice  all  of  its  resources 
on  any  topic  in  a  departmental  library  or  a  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the 
investigator  and  as  readily  withdraw  to  the  central  storehouse  what  is 
no  longer  of  service.*  The  general  public,  too,  has  its  claims.  As  the 
ideal  university  professor  stands  for  the  advance  of  truth  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  answers  honest  inquiries  from  the  outside  world  as  readily 
as  those  from  his  lecture  room,  so  the  university  library  should  place 
its  treasures  at  the  disposal  of  any  intelligent  seeker  after  knowledge 
whose  questions  can  not  elsewhere  be  answered. 

COLLEGE  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 

Despite  these  differences,  it  is  often  difficult  to  assign  the  library  of 
a  particular  college  to  any  one  of  these  classes.  It  may  be  gradually 
growing  out  of  one  class  into  another,  or  by  reason  of  special  circum- 
stances may  have  assumed  additional  functions.    With  an  enterprising 


>0n  the  method  of  accoraplishing  this,  consult  WiHard  Austin's  paper  on  refer- 
ence, seminary,  and  department  libraries  at  ComeU  Unlyersity,  in  Library  Jouraal, 
IS:  181. 
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principal  the  library  of  a  country  academy  may  well  supply  the  place 
of  a  village  circulating  library  of  high  grade.  A  college  library  is 
sometimes  called  on  to  do  the  work  of  a  State  historical  society. 
The  existence  close  at  hand  of  endowed  libraries  devoted  to  special 
branches  of  knowledge  justifies  a  university  library  in  neglecting  its 
development  along  those  lines.  In  every  case,  however,  these  three 
classes  of  libraries  are  collections  of  books  which  must  be  obtained, 
recorded,  arranged,  consulted,  and  circulated.  The  methods  employed 
in  accomplishing  this  will  not  in  most  details  differ  materially  from 
those  i)ursued  in  the  ordinary  i)ublic  library  of  similar  size.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  mention  only  those  points  of  library  economy  which 
either  in  themselves  or  in  the  degree  of  attention  to  be  given  them 
demand  the  special  consideration  of  the  college  libi^arian.*  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  following  statements  refer  in  general  to  institu- 
tions having  from  30,000  to  60,000  volumes  and  purchasing  from  1,000 
to  2,000  annually. 

Selection  of  books. — This  ta43k,  the  more  important  the  more  lim- 
ited the  means,  is  divided  between  teachers  and  librarian.  Through 
a  library  committee,  of  which  the  librarian  is  the  working  member,  a 
rough  division  is  made  among  the  departments  of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  buying  books  and  periodicals,  a  considerable  part  being  reserved 
for  special  purchases  and  possible  contingencies.  Books  are  then  form- 
ally recommended  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  professors  and 
bought  to  the  extent  of  the  appropriation.  The  librarian  should 
assume  the  duty  of  selecting  books  in  departments  not  claimed,  or,  as 
occasionally  happens,  neglected  by  the  faculty.  He  feels  most  keenly 
any  deficiency  of  the  library  in  standard  works,  either  of  reference  or 
in  general  literature,  and  is,  therefore,  the  one  who  should  endeavor 
gradually  to  supply  this  lack.^  It  sometimes  becomes  his  duty  to  check 
an  otherwise  exemplary  teacher  who  persists  in  ordering  only  what  is  of 
service  to  himself,  ignoring  the  needs  of  the  student  body.  The  bane 
of  a  small  college  library  is  an  ambitious  specialist  allowed  to  have  his 
own  way. 


'  The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the  replies  to  an  extended  series  of 
inqairies,  prepared  by  Charles  E.  Lowrey,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
and  relating  to  every  detail  of  college  Ubrury  administration.  His  regret  that  the 
space  at  his  disposul  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  even  a  digest  is  lessened  by  the 
hope  that  a  full  statement  of  them  may  be  printed  later. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  can  be  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  Melvil 
Dewey,  librarian  of  Columbia  College,  1884-88. 

■*The  principles  governing  selection  of  books  are  outlined  by  James  M.  Anderson 
in  Library  .youmal.  2:  150.  A  full  and  logical  statement  of  the  class  of  books  a  col- 
lege library  should  contain  is  given  by  Otis  H.  Kobinson  in  Library  Journal,  6:  96. 
See  also  the  latter  part  of  Justin  Winsor's  article  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1880,  "College  libraries  as  aids  to  instruction." 
This  pamphlet,  invaluable  to  every  college  librarian,  touches  on  many  of  the  points 
considered  in  this  chapter,  and  is  here  cited  once  for  all. 
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It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add  that  each  college  librarj'  should  pos- 
sess all  publications  of  the  institution  itself  and  works  of  its  alumni. 
Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  the  older  colleges  shows  the  danger  of 
delay  or  neglect  in  this  direction.  Great  pains  must  be  taken  and 
patience  exercised  to  give  to  this  department  the  special  value  that 
comes  from  completeness. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  selection  of  books  is  that  of  periodi- 
cals. ^  Generally  the  demand  of  the  progressive  members  of  the  faculty 
for  serials  in  their  departments  is  far  in  excess  of  the  means  to  supply 
them.  Each  department  should  have  some  of  the  material  needed  in 
keeping  abreast  with  discovery  and  research  in  that  line.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  incumbent  on  the  librarian  to  guard  against  such  an  expendi- 
ture on  publications  giving  tentative  results  and  preliminary  sketches 
as  will  prevent  the  library  from  procuring  the  monographs  digested 
from  this  mass.  These  latter  will  continue  serviceable  long  after  the 
journals  themselves  have  become  useful  only  in  studying  the  history  of 
the  science.  The  college  library,  being  debarred  by  its  income  from 
attempting  to  cover  the  entire  field,  should  take,  first  of  all,  represent- 
ative periodicals  in  English  sufiScient  to  enable  the  student  body  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  subjects  of  the  day,  adding,  if  i)ossible,  one  gen- 
eral or  literary  periodical  of  France  and  of  Germany;  then  it  should 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  professors,  having  regard  more  to 
the  use  likely  to  be  made  by  the  various  departments  than  to  an  impar- 
tial division  among  them. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  cooi>eration  can  not  double  this  material 
with  but  slight  increase  of  expenditure.  Most  teachers  will  be  willing 
to  take  personally  some  periodical  that  the  library  can  not  afford,  and 
frequently  will  put  this,  with  the  exception  of  current  numbers,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  librarian.  Many  graduates  will  be  willing  to  supply  the 
publications  of  some  society  in  which  their  membership  is  more  a  matter 
of  general  than  of  personal  interest.  Neighboring  public  libraries  can 
be  depended  on  for  the  loan  of  less  used  serials,  while  consultation  at 
the  time  of  making  n\)  the  periodical  list  will  often  lessen  the  individual 
and  increase  the  joint  list.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  mistake  to  discontinue  a 
periodical  taken  for  several  years,  except  on  account  of  a  marked  change 
in  its  character  or  standing.  The  value  of  the  early  volumCvS  becoming 
more  and  more  historical,  this  is  increased  in  i>roiK)rtion  to  the  length 
of  time  covered. 

Classification  of  books. — Wlicn  the  books  siuted  to  the  purjioscs  of 
the  library  have  been  thus  selected  by  instructors  who  may  be  con- 
sidered experts  in  tlieir  several  departments,  and  by  a  librarian  who  has 
access  to  the  best  bibliographic  aids  and  has  been  trained  in  their  use, 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  bringing  the  books  and  the  students 
together.  This  involves  at  least  three  things,  classification  of  books  by 
subjects,  access  to  shelves  by  students,  and  instruction  in  bibliology 


'  Thirteenth  report  [1890]  of  Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  University. 
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by  i)rofessor8  or  librarian.  All  admit  that  an  arrangement  of  books  by 
subjects  is  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  a  college  library. 
There  is  fast  coming  to  be  a  practical  agreement  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  tliis  arrangement  can  be  successfully  maintained  only  by 
combination  with  what  is  known  as  the  "movable  location;''  i.  e.,  a  sys- 
tem of  marking  which  indicates  the  place  of  each  book  by  its  subject- 
matter  rather  than  the  i>lace  assigned  it  on  a  certain  shelf. 

As  to  the  system  of  classification  to  be  adopted,  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  In  our  oldest  university  library, "  the  idea  has  been 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  would  best  accommodate  the  officers 
of  the  university  who  may  have  occasion  to  work  at  the  shelves.''  *  In 
another  young  and  prosjierous  university  this  object  has  been  attained 
by  a  large  number  of  departmental  libraries,  built  up,  it  would  almost 
seem,  at  the  expense  of  the  central  library,  which  recently  did  not 
noticeably  exceed  some  of  them  in  size  and  attractiveness.  At  Cor- 
nell University,  also,  "practical  convenience  rather  than  any  strictly 
logical  method"  has  been  followed  in  the  classification  adopted.*  At 
Columbia  College  the  decimal  classification  was  introduced  by  its  author 
in  1883,  and  the  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  the  collection  of  books 
there  has  not  as  yet  led  to  any  essential  modification  of  the  system  of 
arrangement. 

Not  following  the  example  set  them  by  many  well-endowed  universi- 
ties, most  of  the  colleges  that  have  been  led  to  reclassify  their  libraries 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  adopted  some  one  of  the  fully  elabo- 
rated and  published  schemes  of  classification,  too  well  known  to  require 
mention  here,  and  have  not  attempted  to  construct  a  new  scheme  that 
should  avoid  the  defects  of  the  former  and  better  answer  local  require- 
ments. It  is  in  place  to  mention  briefly  the  advantages  of  this  course. 
Experience  has  proved  these  not  i)erfect,  but  practicable.  College  or 
large  reference  libraries  have  used  them  with  satisfaction.  They  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best  thought  and  criticism  of  the  library  pro- 
fession of  the  day,  and  the  changes  that  the  future  will  make  necessary 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  great  as  in  a  scheme  devised  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  single  library  and  necessarily  molded  in  a  great  degree  by  its 
present  condition. 

Again,  the  fact  that  their  various  subdivisions  are  clearly  stated  in 
print  gives  them  a  definiteness  that  is  of  great  practical  value.  The 
librarian,  his  assistants,  and  all  interested  in  the  matter  can  understand 
from  the  outset  the  arrangement  that  is  attempted.  Reclassification 
may  go  on  in  different  subjects  without  danger  of  interference.  As  a 
rule  a  new  scheme  is  put  in  operation  before  all  the  details  are  decided. 
The  almost  inevitable  result  is  that  frequent  changes  are  made  out  of 
deference. to  some  influential  teacher,  whose  views  were  not  known  at 

OTiM  of  Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  University. 

iversity  library,"  by  George  William  Harris,  in  Li- 
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the  start  and  may  prove  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  his  successor.  It 
is  agreed,  for  instance,  that  a  chronologic  arrangement  of  English 
literature  is  helpful  for  purposes  of  study;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  three 
successive  occupants  of  the  chair  of  English  will  hold  the  same  opinion 
as  to  how  far  this  principle  should  be  followed  in  arranging  the  books, 
or  the  number  of  periods  to  be  recognized. 

The  slighting  allusions  occasionally  made  by  prominent  librarians  to 
these  schemes  seem  often  to  apply  to  the  notation  recommended  by 
their  authors,  or  the  minute  classification  which  they  will  allow,  rather 
than  to  the  arrangement  of  books  they  aim  to  accomi^lish.  The  material 
accessories  in  the  way  of  indexes,  explanatory  matter,  and  printed  shelf 
labels,  which  are  offered  in  connection  with  at  least  one  of  these  systems, 
are  of  considerable  importance  and  could  not  be  secured  for  a  new 
scheme  save  at  a  cost  almost  proJiibitive  to  the  ordinary  college  library. 

AcceBB  to  Bhelves. — A  scheme  of  classification  having  been  carried 
out  and  made  obvious  by  shelf  labels  and  placards,  access  to  the  shelves 
becomes  necessary,  not  merely  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  labor  thus 
expended  but  also  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  library  itself.  To  have 
the  literature  of  a  subject  together  where  it  can  be  surveyed  at  a  glance 
is  as  needful  for  thorough  as  for  speedy  investigation.  Every  time  a 
student  removes  from  the  shelves  four  or  five  books  on  the  same  topic, 
glances  at  tbeir  contents  and  selects  the  one  that  in  his  opinion  will 
best  serve  his  purpose,  he  not  only  takes  the  most  important  step 
toward  attainment  of  the  desired  information,  but  also  employs  his 
faculties  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  strengthen  his  power  of  judg- 
ment and  to  quicken  his  perception  of  truth.  This  tasting  before  one 
eats  can  not  be  done  by  proxy.  The  hand  of  the  attendant  and  the 
moments  of  time  interveniug  between  the  seeker  and  his  shelf  full  of 
books  is  in  practice  destructive  of  this  use  of  the  library. 

A  certain  familiarity  with  tbe  titles  and  appearance  of  books,  only 
to  be  gained  by  repeatedly  seeing  them  on  the  shelves,  is  often  of  value 
to  the  college  graduate  in  after  life.  In  some  communities  he  is  still 
supposed  to  have  studied  everything.  His  influence  in  his  specialty  is 
impaired  if  he  shows  ignorance  of  other  matters.  A  mere  knowledge 
of  the  i>hysical  difference  between  Stalker's  Life  of  Paul  and  Young's 
Concordance  may  convince  all  the  teachers  in  tbe  Sunday  school  that 
the  village  physician  should  be  consulted  in  selecting  the  village  library. 
Furthermore,  the  idle  curiosity  that  leads  many  a  student  to  roam 
through  the  alcoves  of  the  college  library,  generally  far  the  largest 
colle(*tion  of  books  he  has  ever  seen,  is  frequently  the  germ  of  that 
bookishness  characteristic  of  literary  workers.  Forbid  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  curiosity  and  you  may  stifle  a  taste  that  would  otherwise 
bring  culture  to  its  possessor. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  granting  free  access  to  the  shelves  are 
so  obvious  as  to  be  generally  overestimated  in  the  case  of  smaller 
libraries.    In  large  libraries  where  these  objections  seem  imperative, 
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freedom  of  shelves  is  granted  to  advanced  stadents  and  to  those 
specially  recommended  by  their  instructors,  while  undergraduate  needs 
are  met  by  class  room  libraries  and  large  reference  collections  in  the 
main  reading  room.  Often  the  practice  of  temporarily  reserving  books 
for  a  particular  class,  a  practice  primarily  intended  to  secure  equal 
rights  to  each  member  of  the  class,  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
bring  forth  the  entire  resources  of  the  library  on  a  certain  subject,  and 
thus  in  part  to  afford  the  advantages  of  free  access  to  the  shelves.* 

Departmental  libraries. — The  popularity  of  the  student  society 
libraries  which  were  a  marked  feature  of  college  life  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  prominence  they 
gave  to  general  literature  and  to  the  freedom  of  access  to  books  they 
granted  as  compared  with  the  college  library.  When  the  literary  ac- 
tivity of  these  societies  languished  or  ceased,  it  became  necessary  to 
protect  their  libraries,  often  more  used  than  the  college  collection,  by 
combining  it  with  the  latter.  This  union  has  been  carried  out  very 
generally  since  the  issue  of  the  United  States  report  on  libraries  in 
187G.  The  change,  however,  in  the  methods  of  college  instruction  has 
in  the  last  ten  years  developed  the  need  and  existence  of  departmental 
and  class  room  libraries.  The  wave  of  combination  is  fast  followed  by 
one  of  division.  "The  tendency  is  to  make  the  university  library  to  an 
increasing  extent  a  collection  of  department  libraries  round  a  center 
consisting  of  those  books  to  the  making  of  which  different  depart- 
ments have  contributed  in  common  and  which  they  will  use  in  common, 
and  the  method  of  study  requires  free  access  to  the  books  in  these 
department  libraries.''^  This  movement  would  make  even  the  ordinary 
college  library  "a  collection  of  department  libraries  containing  books 
selected  by  the  professor  and  instructor  in  that  department  rather  than 
one  library  having  a  systematic  and  unifying  principle  of  growth  and 
administration."  (W.  I.  Fletcher,  L.  j,  10 :  2G8*)  This  necessarily  leads 
to  the  housing  in  different  laboratories  and  seminary  rooms  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  institution.  The 
advantages  thus  gained  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  relief  to  the 
main  library  room,  which  rarely  has  the  facilities  both  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  and  a  large  number  of  workers,  greater  freedom  with 
diminished  danger  from  misplacement  of  books,  and  assurance  of  the 
X>ersoual  aid  and  instruction  of  i)rofessors  in  their  use.  (Editli  E. 
Clarke,  L.  j,  14:  340;  X.  j.  14:  464;  15:  c  143.) 

The  movement  is  so  general  that  its  dangers,  specially  in  case  of  unen- 
dowed libraries,  demand  a  fuller  statement.  They  appear  twofold;  on 
the  practical  side,  the  cost  and  difficulty  in  successfully  maintaining 


•  For  access  to  shelves  in  college  libraries,  see  Library  JourDal,  2 :  55,  69, 70 ;  10 :  221 ; 
13:  35;  17:  c70,  c86;  18:  113,  and  fourteenth  report  [1891]  of  Justin  Winsor. 

»  Edwin  H.  Woodrufl^  1lhr|lByi  4)f  X>eland  Stanford  Junior  University,  in  a  paper 
entitled  ''  Some  |atli|^|flHHHHM||U|iBn|iiy  libraries,''  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Congr^l 
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separately  boused  and  rapidly  growing  collections  of  books,  selected  by 
as  many  different  persons;  on  tbo  tbeoretic  side,  the  lessening  of  the 
iini)ortiHice  and  influence  of  the  central  library  as  a  humanizing  factor 
in  college  life  and  as  a  unifying  force  in  the  different  fields  of  intellectual 
pursuit.'  In  case  volunteer  assistance  equal  to  that  of  trained  library 
attendants  is  forthcoming  from  the  various  departments  served,  the  first 
objecti<m  is  met  in  gre^t  measure.  There  still  remains  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  symmetrical  growth  of  the  different  collections  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  central  library  by  unduly  sttnting  its 
purchases.  With  the  increased  use  of  the  department  libraries  it  is 
ine\itable  that  the  demand  for  duplicates  will  be  more  and  more  based 
on  convenience  rather  than  necessity,  while  the  fields  of  knowledge  not 
tit  any  one  period  the  subject  of  study  will  be  temporarily  neglected, 
unless  the  librarian  shows  unusual  foresight  and  persistence. 

While  many  believe  there  is  no  time  in  college  for  what  is  known  as 
a  desultory  use  of  books,  all  agree  that  it  is  tbe  time  to  learn  how  to 
read  and  what  to  read.  (R.  R.  Bowker,  L,j.  2:  60.)  Now,  the  central 
library  must  jwssess  a  preeminence,  not  alone  in  size,  but  in  attractive- 
ness, if  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  student  must  find  in  it 
not  only  that  scanty  "literature  of  power'' which  will  elude  many  a 
departmental  division  of  books,  but  also  a  first-class  selection  from  the 
boundless  "literature  of  knowledge."  Otherwise  his  mind,  however 
shari>cncd  and  trained  by  his  special  studies,  will  unconsciously  learn 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  investigating  the  miscellaneous  topics  that 
have  momentarily  aroused  its  curiosity,  since  this  involves  the  use,  it 
may  be,  of  a  dozen  different  departmental  libraries,  all  more  or  le^iss 
unfamiliar  to  him.  If,  as  has  been  recently  said,  our  universities  are 
doniiiKiteil  by  the  8<nentific  spirit,  it  is  the  more  needful  that  the  cen- 
tral university  library  by  its  inclusiveness,  symmetry,  and  influence 
should  represent  the  sx)irit  of  liberal  culture,  not  as  the  antagonist,  but 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  specializing  study.^ 


^  That  there  is  great  clanger  of  thus  neglecting  a  central  library  may  appear  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  eixteenth  annuiil  report  of  tho  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  "  *  *  *  Tho  sum  of  $2,000  given  to  the  university  by  William 
A.  Slater,  esq.,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  costly  books, 
not  absolutely  esst'ntial  to  our  daily  work,  but  of  great  attraction  to  stndentA.  The 
most  of  tho  purchases  were  in  English  literature,  and  among  them  were  the  best 
library  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  and  other  dramatistB, 
Ascham,  Milton,  Evelyn,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Colerid^, 
Goldsmith,  Lamb,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  A\1iittier,  and  other 
writers.  *  ♦-  -^  The  average  college,  specially  if  located  in  a  country  town,  can 
not  afford  to  wait  for  a  special  gift  t<»  place  on  its  shelves  the  best  library  etlitions  of 
leading  authors  in  English  literature. 

2  There  are  two  ways  of  combining  the  obvious  advantages  of  both  plans.  One, 
too  expensive  to  be  practical  nnless  in  very  rare  cases,  is  to  incur  tho  heavy  cost  of 
having  both  central  and  department  libraries  complete  by  the  free  bnying  of  dupli- 
cates. The  other  is  to  make  the  library  tho  center  of  the  university  gronnila,  and 
put  the  cluster  of  department  libraries,  with  their  seminars,  in  rooms  a4joinin|^  the 
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Instruction  in  bibliology* — Since  Mr.  Emerson  macle  his  famons 
demand  on  the  colleges  for  a  professorship  of  books  and  reading,  and 
specially  since  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  shown 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  and  how  it  may  best  be  done,  few 
college  libraries  have  failed  to  make  some  attempt^  either  tlirongh  the 
librarian  or  interested  members  of  the  faculty,  to  give  instruction  in  the 
use  of  books.  These  attempts  have  necessarily  been  informal  and 
largely  ^asmodic  Hardly  a  dozen  institutions  provide  to-day  system- 
atic courses  of  instmction  in  bibliology.*  This  is  due  partly  to  pressure 
'<rf  other  work  on  the  librarian,  partly  to  the  inability  of  the  college  to 
find  or  pay  a  proper  salary  to  a  "good  encyclopedic  adviser  in  the  flesh, 
ever  ready,  alluring  in  manner,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work.'' 
(Justin  Winsor,  L,j,  3 :  120.)  All  professional  librarians,  however,  fully 
realize  the  need  both  of  formal  lectures  and  of  that  hand  to  hand,  face 
to  face  instmction  in  the  library  itself,  by  which  methods  of  invastiga- 
tion  are  taught,  experience  gained,  and  enthu<^iasm  communicated. 
Quiet  but  eflfectivo  work  of  this  character  is  done  in  many  colleges.* 

Subject  catalogs. — As  a  rule,  college  librarians  feel  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  supply  a  subject  as  well  as  an  author  catalog.  So  laborious 
and  expensive  is  this  task,  when  carried  out  with  the  elaborateness 
practiced  in  larger  libraries,  that  many  have  envied  rather  than  imitated 
catalogs  such  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  issued  in  1884  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  ISOO.  Of  late  a  prominent  librarian  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  his  conviction  that  this  costly  key  to  the  resources  of  a 
growing  library  must  bo  given  up.'  The  argument  against  its  use  in 
the  college  or  university  library  is,  briefly,  tliis:  It  is  harmful  to  the 
ordinary  student,  who,  using  it  without  discrimination,  often  selects 
jfrom  the  numerous  titles  cited  obsolete  or  misleading  books.  To  the 
specialist  it  fails  to  present  the  entire  resources  of  the  library  on  any 
subject,  since  it  does  not  analyze  and  include  many  serial  publications. 
In  imrticular,  it  failH  to  mention  the  existence  of  important  works  not 
in  the  library.    For  the  former  a  printed  finding  list  of  a  picked  collec- 

general  library  aufl  surroandiug  it  aa  a  coDter.  This  would  cnablo  tlio  Htndents  in 
each  fieminar  room  to  use  the  general  books  and  the  readers  of  tUo  general  library  to 
reach  anything  in  a  department  library  by  merely  passing  to  an  adjoining  room. 
This  plan  requires  that  tho  space  next  the  main  library  shall  not  be  used  for  admin- 
istration, museum,  general  reciUtion,  or  any  other  purposes  not  requiring  immediate 
contact  with  tho  library,  siuco  the  space  on  every  sido  will  be  none  too  much  to  pro- 
Tide  for  seminar  rooms  and  professors^  studies  in  tho  great  field  of  study  of  which 
the  library  is  the  laboratory  where  both  professors  and  students  must  constantly 
work.— M.  D. 

»  The  UniTorsity  of  Michigan  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  incor- 
porate and  maintain  in  its  curriculnm  a  regular  course  of  lectures  upon  bibliography. 
This  course  is  fully  described  by  the  lecturer,  R.  C.  Davis,  in  Library  Journal,  11 :  289. 

'A  short  course  of  instruction  in  Bowdoin  College,  in  which  some  prominence  was 
^iven  to  this  feature,  is  described  in  Library  Journal,  17  :  c87. 

'W.  L  Fletcher  in  Library  Journal,  17:  c4;  and  in  address  on  Library  catalogs  in 
tho  twentieth  century,  at  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  July  13,  1893. 
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tiou  of  5,000  or  10,000  books  of  recognized  merit  will  be  more  useful. 
The  latter  will  find  more  complete  and  accurat<3  guidance  in  printed 
bibliographies.* 

The  subject  catalog,  in  its  development  and  almost  universal  use,  is 
peculiarly  American,  and  the  views  just  expressed  have  yet  to  win 
general  adoption  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  (Justin  Wiiisor,  L.j.S:33; 
16:  214.)  They  serve,  however,  to  emphasize  the  need  of  careful  anno- 
tation of  the  subject  catalogs  in  our  college  libraries  by  or  under 
direction  of  the  various  professors,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  such 
separate  bibliographies  and  bibliographic  guides  as  the  library  Las. 
Many  earnest  advocates  of  a  subject  catalog  would  doubtless  advise  a 
college  library  mainly  composed  of  recent  books  to  check  up  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  Sonnenschein's  "Best  books"  with  its  location  marks, 
rather  than  attempt  to  make  a  subject  catalog,  whenever  the  latter 
course  would  unquestionably  restrict  the  amount  available  for  future 
purchases.  The  extent  to  which  the  printed  dictionary  catalogs  of  other 
libraries  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  subject  catalog  is 
seldom  fully  appreciated  in  smaller  libraries.  The  recently  completed 
catalog  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  is  well  adapted  for  this 
use.  The  task  of  entering  on  the  margins  the  location  marks  of  the 
volumes  possessed  by  a  small  college  library  is  largely  mechanical  and 
can  be  intrusted  to  any  careful  student  helper.  Entering  on  the  inter- 
leaved pages  subject  references  to  specially  important  new  books  will 
not  unduly  burden  the  librarian  himself,  specially  if  he  secures  the  coop- 
eration of  interested  members  of  the  faculty.  Such  a  subject  catalog 
being  mainly  in  print  can  be  used  even  more  conveniently  than  a  card 
catalog  when  the  number  of  those  who  consult  it  is  limited. 

Library  privileges. — Nearly  all  college  libraries  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  extended  the  privileges  granted  undergraduates. 
The  spirit  that  restricted  a  freshman  to  one  book  and  a  sophomore  to 
two  books  each  half  term  has  practically  disappeared.  In  1877  it  would 
appear  that  1  in  7  of  the  college  libraries  were  not  open  daily;  the  pro- 
portion now  is  only  1  in  40,  while  over  one  half  are  oi^en  upward  of  thirty 
hours  a  week.  Then,  as  a  rule,  the  professors  only  could  make  the  col- 
lection a  direct  aid  in  their  studies;  now,  by  means  of  reserved  books 
and  long  library  hours,  the  privilege  is  extended  to  all  students.  The 
very  few  university  libraries  that  do  not  lead  books  to  undergraduates 
provide  every  facility  for  their  consultation  in  the  building. 

Many  libraries  still  fail  to  allow  an  undergraduate  to  borrow  for  a 
limited  time  all  the  books  he  needs  on  a  definite  subject.  Why  this 
privilege,  granted  as  a  matter  of  ^course  to  teachers,  should  be  refused 
to  learners,  is  not  entirely  clear.  The  usual  argument,  liability  to  abuse, 
may  be  met  by  the  obvious  reply  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  prevent  such  abuse.    A  charging  system  that  maintains  an 


*Thi8  ar^nmeiit  is  fully  and  ably  fitnted  by  C:  H:  Bull  iu  Subject  catalogs  in  col- 
lege libraries;  in  Library  Journal,  15:  167. 
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account  with  both  book  and  borrower,  and  registers  requests  for  books 
not  found  on  the  shelves,  enables  the  librarian  to  ascertain  just  when 
liberal  loans  to  one  individual  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  library  for 
others.  (Justin  Winsor,  L.j.  3;  338.)  In  several  libraries  any  under- 
graduate is  allowed,  on  written  application  approved  by  the  librarian, 
to  borrow  for  a  short  period  a  number  of  specified  books  on  a  definite 
subject  in  addition  to  the  usual  number  allowed  him.  In  a  small  col- 
lege, or  wherever  the  rules  provide  for  recall  of  books  specially  needed, 
this  plan  works  successfully. 

The  period  of  usefulness  of  each  book  added  to  the  library  is  in  a 
certain  sense  limited.  The  time  necessary  for  an  individual  to  make 
th©  proper  use  of  that  book  is  also  limited.  Rules  about  circulation 
should  have  regard  to  these  limitations.  The  rule  or  practice  so  often 
met  of  allowing  professors  to  keep  books  without  a  time  limit  antago- 
nizes this  principle,  and  almost  invariably  leads  to  abuse.  (Melvil 
Dewey,  L.j.  4 :  448.)  It  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  certain  books  are 
of  more  use  to  the  professor  than  to  anyone  else.  These  books,  how- 
ever, are  so  few  in  number  that  their  withdrawal  should  \ye  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rules,  rather  than  that  the  rules  should  be  framed  to  cover 
the  exception. 

The  gradual  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  attaching  the  librarian- 
ship  to  some  college  chair  has  given  the  undergra<luate  another  privi- 
lege, that  of  having  a  librarian.  With  some  very  marked  exceptions, 
the  librarian  under  the  old  regime  was  for  the  teachers  rather  than  the 
students.  With  so  much  of  his  thought  and  energies  engrossed  with 
other  duties,  he  was  necessarily  a  custodian  rather  than  a  dispenser  of 
books.  The  opportunity  of  consulting  and  enjoying  the  personal  aid 
and  direction  of  a  librarian  of  mature  judgment,  wide  experience,  and 
full  acquaintance  with  the  collection  under  his  charge,  is  a  boon  e^ch 
college  should  strive  to  aflford  its  students.  The  need  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  this  in  every  case  are  too  obvious  to  require  further  state- 
ment. (T.  K.  Davis,  L.  j.  10 :  100.)  Not  least  among  the  new  privileges 
afforded  college  stiulents  is  that  resulting  from  the  growth  of  the  belief 
that  library  buildings  must  be  constructed  for  readers  as  well  as  for 
books.  Another  article*  discusses  problems  of  library  architecture, 
and  the  college  librarian  should  be  acquainted  with  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  new  buildings  at  Cornell  University,  and  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  as  well  as  with  the  plans  of  the  proposed  additions  to  Gore 
Hall  at  Harvard.     (L.j.  14:  121,  264.) 

Devices  for  popnlarisdng  the  library. — Of  various  devices  for  popu- 
larizing a  library  several  are  specially  helpful  in  a  college  library.    One, 


'IllDesfliof  the  author  caused  the  omission  of  this  importaut  article.  Reference 
is  uiacle  to  his  paper  on  **  Points  of  agreement  in  library  architecture*^  {L,j  16: 
Cn-^A  iWlMtil^  two  special  works  on  library  buildings,  which  the  editor  of  this 

one  a  compact  snmmjfcry  of  the  lessons  of  experi- 
\  sabject«< 
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first  used  at  Harvard,  is  tkos  described;  *^SKps  of  papfcer,  headed  Xotei 
ami  queries,  followed  by  a  few  words  of  direction,  were  prepared^  and 
a  row  of  hooks  was  arranged  iu  a  eonspieitoQS  place  to  bokl  them.  A 
slip  having  beeu  filled  out  with  a  qnestion  and  kun^  np,  anybody  wko 
possesses  the  information  wanted  answers  the  questioik  on  the  saiK 
slip,  or  refers  the  inquirer  to  sources  of  infwrmation.^  *  In  many  libra- 
ries a  blank  book  properly  labeled  and  placed  iu  a  conapiciKms  positH» 
is  found  to  serve  nearly  as  well,  while  reqitiring  less  sjietce. 

A  book  of  complaints  may  also  prove  of  serviecL  The  peenliar  m1«u- 
of  honor  prevailing  among  undergraduates  prevent  some  of  them  fit>ii 
reporting  in  person  to  the  librarian  annoyances  arising'  ttomt  purpoae]^ 
misplaced  books,  loud  talking  in  study  rooms,  abstractioo  of  eurrefi: 
periodicals,  and  repeated  failure  to  secure  a  popular  beok^  tlumgh  allov 
ing  the  expr^sion  of  grievances  through  this  ehanneL 

Ev^i  when  a  library  is  compelled  to  buy  frugally,  it  is  well  to  soHfit 
suggestions  from  all  who  use  it  as  to  books  to  be  boagrht.  Th^  can  br 
done  by  use  of  a  blank  book  exposed  in  a  prominent  pbtce  like  the  book 
of  complaints.  The  advantage  lies  not  merely  in  occasiooal  didcomr 
of  a  notable  deficiency,  but  in  the  opportunity  to  become  acqitainted  witk 
wants  and  tastes  of  individuals  making  requests.  Such  request  o/tM 
leads  to  an  interview  in  which  the  present  resoureea  of  the  librair  \i 
that  direction,  its  financial  restrictions  and  the  comparative  m&its  tf 
the  book  are  so  discussed  as  to  excite  rathw  than  diminish  the  g&nHi 
interest  of  the  applicant,  even  though  his  request  is  refused. 

The  practice  of  regularly  placLag  on  i»ominent  ahelres  the  new  beok* 
added  to  the  hbrary — new  books  seem  always  to  find  th^ofietves  iwi*' 
ers — should  be  supplemented  by  display  from  time  to  time  ef  a  fiek?e 
tion  of  the  resources  of  the  library  cm  some  topic  of  the  day,  or  ob*«»^ 
subject  toward  which  the  librarian  desires  to  attract  attentkai.  ^ 
indirect  method  of  guiding  the  reading  of  undergraduates  costs  Ixttk 
in  time  and  is  often  as  effective  as  more  formal  efforts. 

Cooparatioa. — Glancing  at  the  condition  of  the  college  libnin^ 
throughout  the  entire  country,  one  can  hardly  &il  to  be  impreesed  tritl 
the  restrictions  tlmt  poverty  places  on  the  work  many  of  them  »i^^ 
otherwise  acrompIiKli.  Of  450  institutions  of  higher  leamiug  iu  tB« 
United  Btatos  only  IJOO  have  collections  of  books  large  enough  U>^ 
ranked  as  colh'K'^  libraries.  Of  these  200  only  a  third  have  p«*^ 
sional  librarians.  Of  this  third  a  smaller  fraction  are  well  endoweii 
and  organi/tMl.  Till  this  burden  of  poverty  is  lifted  it  seeias  evident 
that  the  only  way  for  a  general  increase  in  eflSciency  lies  in  wise  coop^^ 
ation,  both  with  other  Ubraries  of  their  class  and  with  public  libraries 
in  their  vicinity.  The  obligation  to  help,  which  always  comes  with  the 
abihty,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  large  and  well-endovfeduui 
versity  libraries.    This  assistance,  to  cite  a  single  instance, can  beren* 

I  First  report    [1878]    of   Justin  Winsor,  librarian   of  Harvard  Ualv 
Library  Journal,  3:  126, 159. 
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dered  withoat  expense  iu  the  matter  of  cataloging.  Nowhere  is  good 
cataloging  more  essential  than  in  a  collegQ  library.  Nowhere  is  there 
so  often  a  compulsory  choice  between  buying  books  and  pn^»erly  cata- 
loging them.  Yet  of  the  new  books  obtained  by  the  average  library 
.  of  this  class  all  have  just  been  fully  and  accurately  cataloged  by  some 
university  library  close  at  hand,  if  one  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  mail  Bsrvice.  If  several  smaller  libraries  share  the  expense,  printed 
or  typewritten  copies  of  these  catalog  cards  can  be  secured  each  month 
at  a  fra<^on  of  the  original  cost.  For  the  c^der  books  bought  and  the 
misoellaneons  vohimes  given  them  let  these  same  libraries,  joining  with 
them  small  pabKe  libraries  in  the  uaghborhood,  group  themselves 
geographically  and  engage  a  professional  cataloger,  who  should  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  Thns  all  accessions  conkl  bo  properly  cataloged 
without  nndne  delay  and  at  far  less  exx>ense  than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise.  The  librarian,  relieved  of  tiiis  time-consaming  w<H*k,  for 
which,  perehanee,  he  has  neither  aptitude  nor  training,  can  devote  his 
energies  to  duties  of  his  position  previously  neglected  by  constraint. 

Cooperative  cataloging,  though  so  often  urged  and  so  obvious  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  library  administration,  is  by  no  means 
the  only  channel  in  which  union  of  efibrt  will  bring  increased  effi- 
ciency to  smaller  college  libraries.  The  practice  of  lending  books  from 
one  library  to  another  has  not  been  developed  or  systematized  to  the 
extent  it  could  be,  were  there  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation.  Its  imjior- 
tanee  and  usefulness  d^»end,  of  course,  on  a  certain  degree  oi  speciali- 
zation on  the  part  of  neighboring  libraries  and  some  consideration  and 
inquiry  before  buying  expensive  works.  It  is  a  shame  that  two  colleges 
with  modest  book  funds  and  only  50  miles  apart  should  each  buy  a  copy 
of  Sargent's  Silva  of  North  America,  and  neither  be  able  to  supply  an 
inquirer  with  Scudder^  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  It 
may  happen  that  the  institutions  in  one  State  can  make  a  single  set  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  serve  them  all. 
This  mode  of  cooperation  is  specially  advantageons  in  case  of  tbe  pub- 
lishing societies.  In  the  department  of  English,  for  instance,  no  small 
college  can  afford  to  buy  the  issues  of  the  Philological,  Early  Eng- 
lish Text,  New  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Browning  societies,  and  yet 
by  agreement  with  its  neighbors  it  is  possible  for  each  professor  of 
English  literature  to  have  a  complete  set  of  one  of  them  at  hand',  as 
well  as  access  to  aU  the  others  at  slight  oxi>ense. 

By  specializing  on  State  and  local  history  a  group  of  college  libraries 
mjvy  supply  themselves  with  sufficient  and  suitable  material  for  original 
work  in  American  history.  Let  each  turn  over  from  its  accessions  all 
that  belongs  to  the  field  assigned  another,  thus  seeming  special  rights 
as  a  future  borrower.  Students  froln  the  various  towns  can  be  inter- 
ested in  collecting  municipal  reports  and  local  publications.  Others 
will  be  willing  to  undertake  the  compilation  of  scrai)books  containing 
ail  historical  and  biographic  matter  of  note  that  appears  in  local  i)apers. 
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Such  a  course  systematically  followed  for  a  score  of  years  by  a  dozen 
cooperating  libraries  in  any  section  of  the  country  would  giye  the 
teachers  and  the  students  in  the  smallest  of  these  colleges  better  facili- 
ties in  the  manner  of  completeness  of  historical  matter  than  is  now 
offered  by  the  largest. 

The  department  of  bibliography,  in  which  the  university  libraries 
have  already  done  much  elaborate  work,  is  also  one  in  which  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  joint  action.  The  need  as  well  as  the 
demand  for  books  like  Adams's  Manual  of  Historical  Literature  is  ever 
increasing.  Such  work  must  be  revised  so  frequently  that  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  undertaken  and  kept  up  to  date  from  merely  commercial  consid- 
erations. Is  it  not,  however,  practicable  so  to  apportion  the  field  that 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States  may  together  give  their  under- 
graduates and  the  public  simple  statements  in  print  of  the  scope  aod 
comparative  merits  of  those  books  in  English  that  are  most  used  and 
best  adapted  for  affording  information  in  each  of  the  departments 
represented  in  their  curricula!  Much  that  has  already  been  done  could 
be  used,  or  by  reference  made  more  widely  known,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  provision  could  be  made  for  the  future  revision  and  issue  of  tb3se 
lists.  No  one  library  can  and  no  publisher  will  do  this.  But  all  col- 
lege libraries  have  daily  use  for  such  a  series  of  brief  annotated  bibli- 
ographies and  together  are  able,  through  the  men  whose  services  they 
can  secure,  to  prepare  and  to  publish  them.* 

The  college  library  and  the  public  library. — If  the  proprietary 
library  is  the  parent  of  the  free  public  library,  college  and  school 
libraries  may  justly  claim  rank  as  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents.' 
Though,  as  often  happens  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  child  has  out- 
stripped its  ancestors  in  size  and  iniportaiic^,  and  baa  ofcasionally 
forced  them  to  follow  rather  than  le:id  in  new  ;un\  improved  nietl3<><''^ 
still  friendly,  if  not  filial,  relations  must  1>o  Truiinfsunf'tL  'Wlion  tln' 
exist  side  by  side  in  the  sjime  town  ouo  can  easily  ^supplement  the  work 
of  the  other.  Few  would  claim  thar  the  eollvge  Ktndont  HlioaM  be 
denied  access  to  the  popular  literaturt^  of  the  day ;  all  a^ree  that  tt  mas* 
not  be  too  accessible.    The  college  libnay  fan,  ther**foie,  leavi*  this  ttald 


»At  the  Chicago  meeting,  where  this  pain'r  was*  n^ad.  tho  A*  L.  A.  pubUshioir  w"^" 
tion  was  reorganized  and  is  actively  engugt^'tl  iu  ei^*v*'ral  (Mitcriuisoa  flurli  n*  is  ^^^ 
suggested,  and  proposes  to  organize  othern  nn  fitst  wi*  tlit?  doiaund  fttid  HU|rpctn  of 
librarians  justify.  Full  information  of  tlie  wurk  of  tho  (^ootion  nnd  of  tho  iliiFf'i^tit 
publications  in  preparation  can  be  had  from  thr-  president,  Melvil  D«w«y,  Stat* 
library,  Albany,  N.  Y.— M.  D. 

To  those  who  have  read  Otis  H.  RobinamiH  report  on  i  oopoFJitit^c  eoU«?g6  t^altit^' 
iug,  in  Library  Journal,  1 :  434— to  cite  but  oiin  injt  of  uiauy  n-fercm^^  that,  njtgbr  tiD 
made— it  is  obvious  that  these  suggestions  am  by  im  joi^^ini*  tiovul.  CttU&^o  Jn«nirisn»» 
as  individuals,  however,  have  had  so  projniu#*tit  tt  pFirt  in  the  coop^ra"  ■  '  ' 
accomplished  since  1880  that  it  seems  proper  tn  urge*  on  f-oUt^giv  Hliriirianip 
the  need  of  organized  eflbrt  in  the  same  dirtrtloii. 

«M.  C.  Tyler  on  the  Historical  evolutimi  nf  tho  froci  public  Ubr»ry,  ii 
Journal,  9:4L 
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to  be  entirely  supplied  by  its  neighbor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
library  should  be  encouraged  by  the  college  library  to  refer  to  it  school 
teachers  and  all  persons  of  studious  tastes  who  find  its  collection  too 
limited  for  their  needs.  The  college,  through  the  librarian  and  pro- 
fessors, can  increase  its  efficiency  as  au  educational  factor  by  lectures 
or  informal  talks,  setting  forth  its  resources  in  the  departments  they 
represent  {L.j.  12:  253;  16:  214).  The  use  of  a  university  library  as  a 
semipublic  reference  library  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  general  purpose 
for  which  the  institution  was  founded  (Otis  H.  Robinson,  L,  j.  2:  57). 
It  is  surely  to  their  credit  that  a  recent  traveler  has  written  that  in 
America  the  college  libraries  offer  the  best  facilities  for  literary  work 
on  the  premises.  In  large  cities  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  college  and  the  public  library  is  reversed.  The  latter 
from  its  age  and  large  income  can  supply  all  that  the  collegian  requires, 
save  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  reference  books  in  connection 
with  his  recitation  rooms. 

If  the  process  of  sifting  or  weeding  out  public  libraries,  discussed  in 
another  chapter,^  is  generally  adopted,  it  becomes  specially  desirable 
that  each  university  library  should  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  cer- 
tain classes  of  books;  for  instance,  text-books  used  in  the  past  in  the 
institution,  writings  of  its  alumni,  reports  of  charitable  bodies  useful 
in  sociologic  study,  before  these  are  consigned  to  the  auction  room. 
In  return  for  such  gifts,  temporary  loans  may  be  made  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  university  extension  lectures  of  scientific  and  expensive 
books  which  would  not  otherwise  be  obtainable.  In  a  word,  the  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness  is  alike  necessary  and  profitable  if  the  two  classes 
of  libraries  are  to  attain  to  their  ideal. 

Fiction. 

By  Eli.kn  M.  Cor,  librarian  New  York  free  circulating  library. 

The  importance  of  the  careful  consideration  of  fiction,  especially  in 
free  jmblic  libraries,  is  never  questioned.  It  was  discussed  at  length 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  m  Philadelphia  in  1876  {L.j.  1:  96, 
98);  alsp  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  London,  1877  {L.  j. 
2:  255);  and  again  at  the  Boston  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1879, 
when  a  number  of  valuable  papers  were  contributed  {L.  j,  4:  319).  It 
is  the  subject  of  a  report  of  the  cooperation  committee  (X.  j,  7 :  28),  and 
of  a  symposium  {L.j.  15:  261-64;  16:  8-10).  Magazines  and  periodicals 
are  constantly  publishing  articles  on  the  various  relations  of  libraries 
and  librarians  to  the  reading  and  supply  of  fiction ;  the  Library  jour- 
nal alone  in  its  16  volumes  indexes  over  120  articles  and  paragraphs. 
Criticisms  by  men  of  letters  and  by  educators  which  are  everywhere 
met  in- print  are  not  to  be  ignored  by  the  library  profession;  no  presi- 
dent's address  at  any  meeting  of  library  association  or  club  fails  to 
touch  feelingly  this  imimrtant  subject;  and  speakers  at  the  opening  of 
libraries  always  point  the  moral  and  utter  the  note  of  warning.    Books 


'  See  discussion  by  S:  S.  Green,  p.  698;  also  p.  918  of  this  p^per^ 
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and  pamphlets  in  great  number  and  of  no  littte  value  have  been  pub- 
lished, and,  indeed,  it  would  at  first  seem  impossible  to  gain  from  this 
mass  of  material  the  fair  judgment  of  the  m%}ority.  After  carefully 
reading  some  hundreds  of  books,  pamphlets,  articles,  and  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  considering  the  opinions  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
this  and  kindred  topics  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Chicago  meeting,  I  present  the 
following  as  a  fair  deduction,  not  affected  by  my  own  feelings  or  opinions. 

Value  of  fiction. — The  utterance  is  almost  as  one  voice  that  fiction  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  developing  a  taste  fbr  reading,  but  is  most  cer- 
tainly injurious  unless  of  good  quality,  or  if  the  reading  of  that  class 
of  literature  is  indulged  in  exclu»vely.  It  is  agreed  that  false  literary 
taste  in  the  young  may  by  judicious  direction  be  corrected,  but  that  in 
adults  the  effect  of  bad  reading  is  almost  ineradicable.  It  is  urged  that 
everyone  should  be  familiar  with  the  great  works  of  imagination,  and 
the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  the  greatest — ^the  immortal — 
literature  of  the  world  is  fiction. 

The  educational  value  of  the  novel  is  maintained.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  imagination  is  the  first  faculty  that  should  be  developed  in  child- 
hood, but  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the  reading  of  stories  by  chil- 
dren should  be  largely  in  connection  with  their  studies  and  under  their 
teachers'  direction.  In  particular  the  educational  value  of  the  historical 
novel  and  the  travel  story  is  emphasized  as  helping  to  fix  in  the  reader's 
mind  the  facts  of  history,  and  as  giving  vivid  and  enduring  pictures  of 
remote  times  and  places.  Such  books  are  admitted  to  libraries  from 
which  romantic  fiction  is  excluded. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  as  "  pastime  reading"  that  fiction  is  demanded, 
and  the  argument  for  its  supply  by  the  public  library  runs  mainly  as 
follows:  The  majority  of  people  are  busy  so  many  hours  of  the  day  that 
when  they  have  time  to  read  they  have  little  strength  for  such  reading 
as  may  task  the  brain.  Reading  is  at  once  the  most  elevating  and 
refining  of  all  pastime,  and  people  have  the  same  right  to  it  that  they 
have  to  recreation  in  the  public  parks.  While  a  librarian  should  try 
to  guide  his  readers  judiciously  from  lighter  fiction  to  that  of  the  best 
class,  and  also  to  works  of  more  serious  character,  it  is  deemed  dis- 
tinctly his  duty  to  furnish  entertaining  reading  matter  to  his  public. 

The  function  of  the  public  library  becomes  more  and  more  educa- 
tional, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  an  advance  toward  the  radical  wing 
of  the  division.  Many  librarians  in  their  published  writings,  as  well  as 
in  their  recent  letters  to  me  on  this  subject,  acknowledge  that  their 
theories  and  practices  are  becoming  more  strict  since  they  do  not  find 
the  necessity  laid  on  them  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  light  entertain- 
ment for  their  public. 

At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  novel  as  a  proper  means  of  rest 
and  relaxation  after  severe  mental  or  physical  toil  is  constantly  urged. 
It  is  contended,  however,  that  this  may  be  provided  in  ample  quantity 
without  the  admission  of  novels  questionable  firom  the  strict  literary  or 
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moral  8tandx)oiDt.  Many  writers  on  this  subject  deprecate  the  exces- 
sive reading  of  eyen  the  best  novels,  believing  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
only  an  excuse  for  mental  laziness,  and  that  it  weakens  the  power  of 
serious  study  and  application,  and  unfits  for  the  higher  duties  of  life. 
Schopenhauer  remarks  that  "  feeble  writing  unfits  us  for  stronger  food.^ 
From  this  x>oint  the  argument  leads  naturally  to  the  extreme  view  that 
public  libraries  should  draw  the  line  absolutely  at  what  is  believed  to 
be  of  educatioiial  value. 

Quality  of  fiction  supplied. — Regarding  the  literary  quality  of  the 
fiction  which  a  public  library 'should  supply  opinions  vary  from  "admit 
whatever  is  called  for^  to  "exclude  the  works  of  all  living  novelists 
while  admitting  very  few  by  the  dead  ones,"  but  the  great  and  reason- 
able majority  reaffirms  the  theory  that  "  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  lowest 
classes  of  books  and  to  keep  up  a  high  standard.''  A  large  provision 
of  trashy  fiction  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  public  to  the  library; 
indeed  only  a  very  small  minority  expresses  itself  in  favor  of  this 
practice,  which  would  find  its  only  excuse  in  proving  that  this  kind  of 
literature  is  the  most  entertaining.  The  ix>int  is  made  that  much  fiction 
which  is  light  and  entertaining  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  excellent  liter- 
ary quality.  The  pertinent  question  is  asked,  "  Why  should  a  diflerent 
literary  standard  be  applied  to  fiction  than  to  other  classes  of  books  in 
the  selection  of  which  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  and  the  opinions  and 
criticism  of  experts  sought  in  order  that  the  best  books  may  be  chosen 
for  library  lists!''  Also,  "  Since  oven  the  largest  libraries  must  select, 
a«  they  can  not  buy  all  the  novels  published,  why  not  select  the  best?" 

There  is  much  testimony  to  show  that  the  public  likes  the  best 
books,  and  will  read  them  when  provided.  One  writer  says,  "  Supply 
fiction  liberally,  but  at  the  start  fornish  only  the  higher  grades,  adding 
sensational  books  sparingly  to  catch  certain  classes  of  readers  when  it 
is  found  impossible  to  attract  them  otherwise."  That  libraries  should 
be  obliged  to  furnish  books  which  they  would,  for  sound  reasons, 
otherwise  reject  "  in  order  to  gain  the  public  support  that  comes  from 
an  extended  use  of  the  library"  would  seem  unfortunate,  and  a  distinct 
degradation  of  the  purpose  of  the  library,  that  of  public  benefactor. 
The  moral  aspect  of  the  question  provokes  little  discussion,  and  that 
mainly  in  treating  of  translations.  Feeling  unquestionably  flavors  ad- 
mitting in  the  original  much  which  would  be  excluded  in  translation, 
always  on  the  ground  that  this  is  necessary  to  the  study  of  foreign  lit- 
erature, and  that  the  books  will  be  mainly  used  for  such  study.  The 
universal  opinion  is  that  as  far  as  possible  all  evil  should  be  kept  from 
the  young. 

Quantity  of  fiction  supplied. — This  varies,  according  to  answers  to 
my  circular  letter,  from  10  to  45  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library.  The  average  is  24,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than 
per  cent  advised  in  starting  new  libraries.  The  x)ercentage 
I  committee  for   '  A.  libiary  was  only  16. 
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The  library  making  the  largest  provision  for  fiction  reports  the  largest 
yearly  issue  of  fiction.  Exactly  the  same  fact  was  observed  by  Mr.T. 
Mason  in  determining  the  average  per  cent  circulation  of  fictiou  m  25 
libraries  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  noted  in  his  report  {L.  j.  15:  265-66). 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  money  allowed  for  buying  books  is  believed  to 
be  ample  for  fiction,  these  publications  being  usually  of  low  prices  and 
large  discounts. 

Selection. — This  is  not  usually,  and  probably  should  never  be,  left 
wholly  to  the  librarian,  as  this  involves  undue  responsibility.  In  most 
cases  purchase  lists  are  made  up  by  the  librarian  from  re\iew8,  aided 
by  requests  and  suggestions  from  readers.  *'  Books  called  for"  are  noted 
in  a  blank-book  or  on  slips  giving  publisher,  price,  and,  whenever  possi- 
ble, reliable  criticism,  and  are  usually  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
request;  duplicates  wanted  are  indicated  in  the  same  way.  These  lists 
are  approved  and  should  always  be  signed  by  a  trustee,  and  preserved, 
in  order  that  the  librarian  may  be  protected  from  adverse  criticism. 

Direction  of  fiction  reading. — This  is  not  often  attempted  except 
through  the  annotated  catalogs  and  lists,  and  by  preparing  lists  aod 
bulletins  of  "Best  novels,"  "  Historical  novels,"  etc.  Bulletins  of  care- 
fully selected  and  annotated  books  suitable  to  various  school  grades  are 
constantly  appearing.  Personal  effort  by  librarians  is  usually  judi- 
ciously limited  to  such  as  is  requested  by  readers  or  by  parents  and 
guardians.  In  small  towns  or  communities  the  librarian  becomes  the 
acquaintance  and  friend  to  whom  the  reader  natui*ally  turns  for  advice, 
when  the  conditions  become  quite  different  from  those  existing  in  the 
general  public  library,  where  the  keeper  and  distributor  of  books  can 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
community.  Common-sense  and  tact  must  direct  in  this  as  in  all 
dei>artment«  of  library  work. 

Classification. — Fiction  is  almost  always  alphabeted  under  authors' 
names,  and  Cutter  book  numbers  are  generally  used.  Fiction  suited 
to  the  young  is  sometimes  separated  from  other  for  convenience  in 
delivering  books,  and  should  always  be  indicated  by  some  sign  on  the 
outside  of  the  book  which  will  serve  as  instruction  to  attendants  in 
selecting  suitable  books  for  young  readers. 

Fiction  catalogs. — These  are  usually  both  author  and  title  lists;  if 
only  one  can  be  i)rovided,  the  title  list  is  preferred.  Whenever  possible, 
lists  should  be  annotated.  Very  brief  notes  indicate  place  and  period 
treated  in  historical  novels,  or  subject  and  scope  of  the  "Teudenx- 
Koman,"  and  these  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  catalog,  whether 
printed  or  on  cards.  The  little  time  and  labor  required  to  prei»are 
these  notes  will  be  repaid  many-fold.  Happily  much  good  work  of  this 
kind  is  already  at  the  service  of  the  librarian  or  cataloger,  and  muck 
more  is  promised  in  the  near  future.  Fiction  lists  which  are  not  aW^ 
tated  should  be  accx)mpanied  by  a  comprehensive  list  of  "best  ] 
as  a  guide  to  those  wishing  to  read  the  best,  together  witk  | 
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to  Boston, Philadelphia, and  other  "Historical  fiction"  lists, Gris wold's 
"Descriptive  lists,"  etc. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  omit  from  this  consensus  of  opinion  the  report 
of  William  Kite,  librarian  of  Friend's  free  library,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.,  the  only  public  library  reporting  to  me  which  admits  no  novels. 
This  report  gives  assurance  that,  after  persevering  for  twenty  years  in 
its  extreme  radical  course,  the  library  stands  iu  its  community  as  the 
exponent  of  the  highest  benevolent  and  educational  ideas,  and  the  man- 
agement sees  no  reason  to  change  its  attitude  on  the  fiction  question. 

AIDS   TO   READING    AND   THE   SELECTION   OP   BOOKS  FOR   LIBRARIES. 

Abbott,  Lymax,  ed.     Hints  for  home  reading.     N.  Y.     1880. 

Baldwin,  J :    The  book  lover;  a  guide  to  the  best  reading.     N.  Y.     1888. 

Boston  Pub.  Lib.     List  of  books  on  books  and  reading.     Bunetiu  No.  9. 

Burt,  M.  £.     Literary  landmarks;  a  guide  to  good  reading  for  young  people,  and 

teacher's  assistant.     N.  Y.     1889. 
Caller,  M.  A.     Literary  guide  for  home  and  school.     N.  Y. 
Harrison,  P':     Choice  of  books.     X.  Y. 
Parson.s,  F.,  and  others.     World's  best  books.     Rost.     1889. 
Perkins,  F.  B.      The  best  reading.     (With  supplements)  by  L.  E.  Jones.     N.  Y. 

1879-91. 
Porter,  Noah.     Books  and  reading.     With  an  app.  containing  a  select  catalogue  of 

books.     N.  Y.     1881. 
Pryde,  D.     Highways  uf  literature,  p.  26.     X.  Y.     (18'i3.) 
Pycroft,  J.     Course  of  English  reading,  p.  65.     X.  Y.     1845. 
Richardson,  C.  F.    The  choice  of  books.     N.  Y.     1882. 
Sargant,  E.  B.,  and  Whishaw,  B.     Guide-book  to  books.     Lond.     1891. 
SoNNENSCHEiN,  W :  S.     The  best  books.     A  reader's  guide.     Loud.     1891. 
Van  Rhyn,  G.  A.  F.     What  and  how  to  read.    N.  Y.     1876. 
Consult  also  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog,  fiction  list. 

ANNOTATED   AND   SELECTED   LISTS  OP  NOVELS. 

Boston  Pub.  Lib.     Chronological  index  to  historical  fiction. 

Class  list  of  English  prose  fiction,  including  translations  and  juvenile  books, 

with  notes  for  remlers,  intended  to  point  out  for  parallel  reading  the  histori- 
cal sources  of  works  of  fiction.     1877. 

Catiiloguo  of  English  prose  fiction  and  books  for  the  young.     1885. 

BowKN,  C.     Descriptive  catalogue  of  historical  novels  aud  tales.     Lond.     1882. 

Brett,  W:  H.     Best  ten  novels  for  the  minister.     Advance,  Nov.  28,  1891. 

Griswold,  W;  M.  Descriptive  lists  of  novels  and  tales  dealing  with  life  in  France, 
Germany,  etc. 

Guy,  W  :  E.  Pastime  reading ;  a  partial  list  of  novels  that  would  probably  be  called 
standard  by  the  majority  of  readers,  prepared  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  at  a  loss  for  some  light  but  good  reading.  St.  Louis.  1891.  248 
titles. 

Hardy,  G  :  E.,  ed.    Five  hundred  books  for  the  young.     N.  Y.     1892. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Library  Association.     Author  list  of  novels.     1893.     (Annotated.) 

Boys'   and   girls*   books.      1892.      (Historical  and   critical    notes.)      See  aUo 

Hewins,  C.  M. 

Hewins,  C.  M.     Grown  up  fairy  tales.     Travelers  record,  v.  26,  No.  6. 

Notes  on  novels.     Bulletin  of  the  Hartford  Library  Ass*n.     v.  12. 

Our  grandmothers'  novels.     Travelers  record,  v.  26,  Nos.  1,  2. 

Some  historical  novels.     Travelers  record,  v.  25,  Nos.  2,  3. 
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Hewins,  C/M.     Some  novels  to  road.     Travelera  record. 

Ten  years'  novels.     Travelers  record,  v.  27,  No.  7. 

Hundred  greatest  novels.     L.j,  17 :  55. 

LiNDERFELT,  K.  A.     Historical  novels  of  Alex.  Dumas.     Arranged   clironologicalT 

according  to  the  date  when  each  one  begins  (etc.).     X.j.  15:  270. 

One  hundred  of  the  best  English  novels. 

Fifty  of  the  best  foreign  novels  in  English  dress.     L,  j,  15  z  67. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.     Best  hundred  books.     1887. 

Philadelphia,  Mercantile  Lib.  Historical  fiction.  Bulletins,  Oct.  188^90.  17  iK>e 
St.  Louis  Pub.  Lib.  Best  books  for  the  young.  A  selected  and  graded  list  18^4 
''Best  ten,"  "Next  best  ten,"  ^*Bo8t  hundred,"  etc.     A  consensus  of  opinieo 

Bulletin  No.  28,  aUo  in  pamphlet, 
Salem,  Mass.  Pub.  Lib.     Some  of  the  best  novels.     Bulletin,  April  1801. 

Fairy  tales,  Mythology,  etc.     Bulletin,  Sept.  1891. 

San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library.    Classified  English  prose  fiction,  inclnding  insfr- 

lations  and  juvenile  works  with  notes  and  index  to  subject-referenocs.    l^fil. 
Sakuknt,  J :  F  ^  ed.    Reading  fur  the  yoang ;  a  classified  and  annotated  catalof^.    X.  Y. 

1890. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Free  Pub.  Lib.     Bulletins  (Annotated). 
World  almanac.     List  of  ten  best  novels. 
List  of  one  hundred  best  novels.     X.  j.  17 :  55. 

IJOOKS,  ARTICLES,  PAPERS,  ETC.,  RELATING   TO    FICTIOX. 

Alisox,  Sir  A.,  The  historical  romance.     Essays,  v.  3^    Edin.  1850. 

Atkinson,  W.  P.     On  the  right  use  of  books  j  a  lecture.     Bost.  1880. 

Bates,  Arlo.     Realism  and  the  art  of  fiction.     Scrih.  2:  241. 

Battle  of  the  novels.     From  the  Saturday  review.    X.  j,  15 :  310-11. 

Books  which  have  influenced  me.     N.  Y.  n.  d. 

Calvert,  G  :  H.    Books  for  boys.    In  Brief  essays. 

Carlyle,  T:     On  the  choice  of  books.     Loml.  1S7L 

Chambers  Cyclopa?dia,  new  cd.     Article:  iS'ovcla, 

Church  quarterly.    Theology  and  morality  ju  flption,     April  1S92* 

Cowell,  p.     On  the  admission  of  Fiction  iu  free  librarlea.    Paper  read  tit  |L«  ciii^ 

fereuce  of  librarians  held  in  Londou,  Oct.  1S77.     L,  J.  2:  152-59. 
Craik,  D.  M.  M.     On  novels  and  novel-mnkcrs.     In  Plain  ^peakiujsj.     N*  T.  1^?5. 
Cruxden,  F:L.    Literature  in  education.     Aildr^sf"  Uefore  the  Vnitarian  clu^cf 

St.  Louis. 
Cutter,  C  :  A.      Common  sense  in  libraries,      i^residenVs  address.     I.  j.  14  :  150^1- 
CUTTiNG,  M.  D.    Two  forces  in  fiction.     Forom  10:  216. 

Dolman,  F.    The  social  reformer  iu  fiction.    Wcfitminster  review.     May  ISSQ. 
Eg  AX,  M.  F.     An  old-fashioned  view  of  the  novo!.     Llppjnoott'«  mnf^.     July  ^. 
Eliot,  George.     Silly  novels  by  lady  novel i**t3.    Essjiys,  p*  157.     N.  T.  1883. 
Foster,  J:    Morality  of  works  of  fiction.     Critical  essays*  1:  ^17.     (Rohn  eiL) 
GoscHEN,  G.  J.    Cultivation  of  the  imagin.<*tiofi;  an  address.     l>ond.  1S78, 
GossE,  Edmuxd.     Tyranny  of  the  novel.    In  Queatioos  ^tisHue-    Also  Eclectic  Mag. 

May,  1892. 
Greex,  S:  S.     Bomarks  at  conference  of  libitiii:iiis»  Phila.  187S.     L.  j.  1 :  ^O^lOi\ 

Remarks  at  conference  of  librarianSp  TiOnd.  1877.     I./*2t  ^6-n5T. 

Paper  read  at  conference  of  librarians,  Bost.  1879,     L.j.  4 :  I545-S5S,  also  a 

pamphlet. 

comp.     Libraries  and   schools.     N.  Y.  1883.     (Esflaya  bj")  G:   F-  Admju<v  Jx* 

S:  S.  Green,  R.  C.  Metcalf,  W:  E.  Foster. 
Greg,  W.  R.     False  morality  of  lady  novelitjU.     Literarj'  in 
IIamertox,  p.  G.     On  reading.     In  Intollectaal  life,     N.  V. 
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Hakdy,  G:  £.    Tho  school  librarj  aa  a  factor  in  edacation.    Paper  read  before  the 

N.  Y.  State  teachers'  ass'n.     L.j,  14:  ^4-^47. 
Harris,  M.  C.     Seventh-commandment    novels.     Lippincott's  monthly  magazine. 

Feb.  1893. 
Hodgson,  W.  E.    A  prig  in  the  Elysian  fields.    National  review.     April  1892. 
Hubbard,  J:  A.    The  public  library  and  the  school  children.     An  appeal  to  tho 

parents,  clergymen,  and  teachers  of  Boston.    Bost.  1881. 
Jeaffr£SON,  J.  C.    Novels  and' novelists  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.     2  v.     Lond. 

1858. 
Jefferson,  T:    On  novel-reading.     From  a  letter  printed  in  Ford's  "Writings  of 

Jefferson."    L,j.  18:  154. 
Kite,  W  :    Fiction  in  pnblie  libraries.     Phila.  1880. 

Demoraliaing  literature  and  art.    Phila.    Tract  asaoclation  of  Friends.    1882. 

Lang,  Andrew.    The  last  fashionable  novel.     Essays  in  little,  p.  93. 
Larned,  J.N.    Public  [libraries  and  public  education.    Am.  social  sci.  ass'u.    Pro- 
ceedings, 1883,  also  L,j,  9:  6-12. 
LOTTEi^L,  J.  R.     Books  and  libraries.     In  Democracy  and  other  essays.    N.  Y.  1886. 
Mabie,  H.  W.    Fiction  as  a  literary  form.     Scrib.  5 :  ^0. 
Mabtik,  Sir  Theodore.    KoveUreading.    Address   in  aid  of  f^nds,  Llangollen, 

Wales,  Pub.  Lib.    X,  j.  17 :  241-12. 
Mason,  T  :    Fiction  in  free  libraries.    Paper  read  at  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  L.  A. 

U.K.     Lond.  1889.    X.j*.  15:  265-66. 
Masson,  David.    British  novelists  and  their  styles.    Lond.  1^9. 
Kattbews^  Brandejk.    Home  library  by  Aribnr  Penn.  (p9€nd.),    N.  Y.  1883. 

Re€«ixt  British  fiction.    Cosmopc^tan,  June  1892. 

Maurice,  F  :  D.    The  friendship  of  books.    N.  Y.  18T4. 

Miller,  Hugh.     Our  moral  literature.    In  Essays.     Bost.  1865. 

Novel-reading :  pro  and  con.    In  Girls  and  their  ways.    A  book  for  and  about  girls. 

By  one  who  knows  them.     Lond.  1881. 
Poole,  R.  B.    Fiction  in  Association  libraries.    Yoong  men's  era.    Chic.  Apr.  30,  '91. 

Fiction  inlibrariea.    X.j.  16:  8-10. 

Poole,  W  :  F.    Fiction  in  free  libraries.    Discussion.    X.  J.  2 :  256. 

Some  popular  objections  toimblic  libraries.    Papers  read  at  tho  conference 

of  librarians  at  Phila.  1876.    L.j.  1:  45-51. 
RusinN,J:    Sesame  and  lilies.    N.  Y.  1892. 

Schopenhauer,  A.    On  books  and  reading.     In  Religion;  a  dialogue.    Lond.  1890. 
Smith,  Gold  win.    Lamps  of  fiction.    Lectures  and  essays,  p.  69. 
Stevenson,  R  :  L.    Some  gentlemen  in  fiction.    Scrib.  3 ;  764. 
Sully,  J.    Tho  future  of  fiction.    Forum,  9:  644. 

TnwiNG,  C :  F.    The  reading  of  books ;  its  pleasures,  profits,  and  perils.     Bost.  1883. 
Consult  also  A.  L.  A.  Index  to  general  literature :  Books  and  Reading,  p.  33,  Fic- 
tion, p.  105;  Novels,  p.  207. 

Regulations  fob  Readers. 

By  W.  H.  Bjkett,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  labile  Library. 

The  following  paper  is  based  upon  replies  to  a  series  of  questions 
upon  the  subject,  received  from  110  free  public  libraries,  22  public 
libraries  for  the  use  of  which  a  fee  or  subscription  is  required,  34 
libraries  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  12  libraries  of 
societies  of  various  sorts,  and  13  State  libraries;  191  in  all. 
The  assignment  of  papers  for  this  meeting  contemplated  a  historic 
^  0ach  topic  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  but  the  subjects  in 
"amed  are  so  various  that  the  most  which 
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can  be  attempted  is  a  brief  survey  of  library  practice.  I  thiiik  I  may 
fairly  say,  liowever,  from  sach  information  as  I  can  gather,  that  wliile 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  that  time  have  been  few,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  made  they  have  been  in  the  direction  of  greater  Uber- 
ality. 

A  general  free  public  library  in  a  large  city,  comprising  both  a  refer 
ence  and  a  circulating  dei3artment,  comprehends  witliiii  the  scoi)e  of  its 
work  every  phase  of  library  activity.  It  includes  upon  its  shelves, 
more  or  less  fully,  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  it  meets 
so  far  as  possible  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  people.  In  framing  its 
rules  it  is  necessary  to  consider  almost  every  possible  problem  in  library 
economy. 

The  discussion  of  a  comprehensive  code  of  rules  for  a  public  library 
would  include,  therefore,  every  condition  likely  to  confront  the  librarian 
of  any  library.  I  can  at  this  time  only  attempt  1o  present  to  you  a 
r^sum^  of  the  rules  now  governing  many  of  the  public  libraries  of  this 
country,  some  brief  notice  of  the  variations  therefrom  iu  other  classes 
of  libraries,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  few  questions  which  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  open  for  discussion. 

Library  rules  naturally  fall  under  two  heads:  First,  the  qualificatioDS 
of  the  reader;  second,  methods  in  the  library;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
answer  the  questions :  Who  shall  use  the  library  f    How  shall  he  use  it? 

QUAUFIOATIONS. 

The  qualifications  usually  regarded  are  as  follows: 

Residence. — Most  libraries  issue  books  for  home  use  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  or  city  only.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  extended  to  the 
county,  and  in  one  instance,  a  radius  of  10  miles  is  mentioned  as  the 
limit.  The  use  of  many  free  endowed  libraries  is  limited  to  the  com- 
munity which  is  the  recipient  of  the  beneficence,  and  the  prevailing 
practice  among  those  supported  by  public  funds  is  to  limit  the  use  to 
the  territory  taxed  for  its  support.  A  small  number  of  libraries, 
among  them  some  supported  by  taxation,  extend  all  their  i)rivileges  to 
all  vvithiu  tlicir  rt^ich- 

Age. — Most  libraries  lix  an  age  before  which  a  child  may  not  ilfi**' 
biukn;*  111  ;U  ]ib['iuius  from  wliicb  I  have  lieurd,  tho  liiuit  In  12  yr^^*? 
in  24  it  is  H  ycari^,  in  1:;  10  yeiirn,  iu  a  few  uthei\H  ages  varying  from** 
to  ICi,  hi  22  j\ti  a^v  was  fixiid^  but  the  qualification  wa^  \  tiricHJ^J* 
stated  as  **  ability  tn  road,"  *no  uf^e  a  book  propi*rly,'*t>r  **to  wriU*  one^* 
nfi»u\" 

ResponsibiUty.— This  is  usuully  stated  about  m  follows:  **ri!C80ti& 
known  to  tlic  libi  ariiui,  nv  satisfactorily  voucheil  fur  in  writing/*    Tl»»* 
rule  is  nhnnst  universal,  as  is  also  that  of  accepting  a  depowit  vi'  uv^^'' 
varying  from  $2  to  $5,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  more*  in  ihn  uf  a  i:ii 
antce. 

The  rrnefroinir  applit-s  only  to  those  who  wiwh  Uy  dnifl 
twe*    I n  a  fe  w  1  i br a r i es  t^imi la r  re stri ctio in*  appli 
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department's  and  reading  rooms.     In  most  libraries,  however,  these  are 
practically  open  to  all,  the  only  qualification  being  proper  behavior. 

RULES  FOR  LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT. 

These  relate  to  the  hours  of  opening,  facilities  for  the  selection  and 
use  of  books  in  the  library,  and  for  their  issue.  This  subject  can  not 
be  treated  fully  without  trenching  on  other  fields,  but  this  will  be  done 
only  so  far  as  necessary. 

Library  hours. — Usage  varies  greatly.  Libraries  of  the  larger  cities 
are  usually  open  twelve  hours  each  week-day,  the  time  of  opening  vary- 
ing from  8  to  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  and  of  closing  from  9  to  10  p.  m.  In  some 
libraries  the  reference  department  is  open  longer  than  the  circulating 
department. 

Sunday  and  holiday  opening. — In  most  of  the  larger  and  some  of 
the  smaller  libraries,  the  reference  and  reading  rooms  are  open  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  in  a  few  instances  for  the  afternoon  only, 
and  in  three  libraries  of  which  I  am  informed  these  departments  are 
open  in  the  forenoon  also.  A  few  libraries  keep  the  circulating  depart- 
ment open  on  Sunday.  The  smaller  libraries  throughout  the  country, 
specially  in  Xew  England,  generally  close.  The  reply  to  the  question 
in  regard  to  this  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  it  was 
not  desired  nor  needed,  and  occasionally  by  an  adverse  opinion  as  to 
its  propriety.  The  experience  of  many  libraries  covers  a  period  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  or  more,  so  that  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment. Those  librarians  who  have  had  experience  almost  unanimously 
favor  opening  reading  and  reference  rooms  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  and  with  equal  unanimity  regard  it  as  unnecessary  to  open 
the  circulating  department. 

In  some  of  the  larger  and  a  few  smaller  libraries  the  reference  and 
reading  rooms,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  the  circulating  depart- 
ment also,  are  opened  on  holidays.  Two  or  three  libraries  report  it  as 
tlieir  practice  to  close  on  Christmas,  the  universal  holiday,  and  Fourth 
of  July,  the  national  one,  and  to  open  on  all  others. 

The  whole  question  of  library  hours  during  the  week,  and  of  Sunday 
and  holiday  opening,  is  purely  a  local  one,  in  which  uniformity  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Each  library  must  conform  to  the  needs 
of  its  own  locality. 

Selection  of  books. — Most  public  libraries  have  printed  or  card 
catalogs,  or  both,  to  assist  readers  in  selecting  books.  Besides  this  a 
small  number  permit  general  access  to  the  shelves  in  the  circulating 
d.epartment,  for  the  examination  and  selection  of  books.  In  about  56 
per  cent  such  access  is  entirely  prohibited,  and  in  the  remainder,  or 
about  45  per  cent,  although  prohibited  generally,  exceptions  are  made. 
Xl^HHg^^ceptions  are  variously  stated  as  being  in  favcr  of  "professional 
1,^  "teachers,"  "students,"  or  as  being  "occasional" 
Viewa      "^  desirability  differ  widely. 
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The  opinion  of  tkose  librarians  wbero  aeeesa  is  permitted  are  with  » 
single  exception  ^vorable^  some  entkusiastically  so.  It  is  ooncws  to 
note  that  to  a  large  extent  the  favorable  oi)inion  seems  to  be  based 
on  experience,  and  the  unfavorable  on  a  lack  of  it. 

In  the  reference  departinent  tbe  reverse  of  this  condition  prevails. 
In  not  less  than  75  per  eent  of  the  publie  libnuriea  firotn  wMch  I  have 
information,  free  access  is  permitted  to  moat  books  in  the  refi^renee 
department,  the  exceptions  noted  being  that  speeial  eare  ia  taken  of 
£ne  illustrated  books  and  of  medial  works*  In  a  nomber  of  other 
libraries,  the  most  common  booka  of  x^erenee — as  dictioiiarleBy  gazet- 
teers, cyclopedias — are  placed  where  thej  can  be  fredy  uaed^  and  all 
others  are  given  out  on  application. 

Reading  rooms. — In  a  majority  of  libraries  magazines  and  papers 
are  placed  where  readers  can  select  for  themselves  In  scHne  libraries 
papers  are  left  on  files,  but  nuigazines  are  given  oat  from  the  desk  and 
a  receipt  taken.  In  a  very  few  libraries  only  are  both  papers  and  maga- 
zines given  out  in  this  way. 

laatieof  booIUK  borrowers^  cajrd& — More  than  9^  per  eent  of  those 
public  libraries  furnishing  infonftatioA  require  a  card  of  n^embership  to 
be  presented  ea^h  time  a  book  is  drawn  or  returned.  On  most  of  these 
an  entry  is  made^  usually  the  date  of  issue  and  return^  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  book  number  also.  In  a  few  cases  only  no  entry  is  made. 
About one-fouith  of  those  libraries  adopting  this  plan  make exceptioiis 
and  i>ermit  books  to  be  issued  oeeasioQally  on  a  temporary  slip  or 
memorandum.  In  the  others  the  rule  is^  presumably^  rigidly  enforced. 
About  10  x)er  eent  do  not  require  membership  cards. 

Number  of  booka — The  general  praetiee  ia  to  issue  qim  voiume  at 
a  time  on  a  card,  except  that  two  or  more  volumes  of  the  saiue  set  are 
issued  as  one  book.  In  a  few  libraries  two,  and  in  one  ease  three, 
books  are  regularly  issued  at  one  time  on  one  card.  Frequent  excep- 
tions, however,  are  noted  to  this  rule,  in  which  additional  volumes  are 
issued  to  students.  The  rules  very  generally  aUow  additional  volunMS 
to  teachers. 

Time  of  iasueu — The  time  for  which  books  aie  issued  is  generally 
fourteen  days,  with  the  privilege  of  one  renewal  for  the  same  period. 
In  some  cases  the  renewal  is  for  one-half  the  original  i)eriod,  and  very 
rarely  no  renewal  is  permitted.  In  a  few  cases  books  are  issued  directly 
for  three  or  four  weeks  and  no  renewal  permitted.  One  very  common 
exception  to  the  fourteen-day  rule  is  the  issue  of  new  books  for  seven 
days  only  and  of  magazines  for  seven  days  or  less,  both  without  privi- 
lege of  renewal.  In  some  libraries  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  books 
in  for  renewal;  in  others  a  personal  recjuest  or  one  by  mail  will  be 
attended  to. 

In  some  libraries  the  rule  requires  that  all  books  be  returned  on  or 
before  a  certain  time,  for  an  annual  examination,  during  which  the 
library  is  closed. 
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Fines. — Tbo  current  rate  of  fine  for  overdetention  is  2  cents  for  each 
day.  In  a  few  cases  this  is  1  cpnt  or  3,  and  in  one  instance  only,  5. 
Rarely  the  fine  is  assessed  by  the  week,  at  10  or  25  cents. 

MISOELLANEOUS  RULES. 

Bales  requiring  proper  behavior  and  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco 
are  almost  universal,  as  are  those  which  forbid  copying  or  tracing  of 
illustrations  without  permission,  or  the  use  of  ink  at  the  tables.  Can- 
vassing or  the  display  of  advertisements  is  also  forbidden. 

A  rule  whicli  occurs  in  some  codes  requires  the  borrower  to  notify 
the  librarian  promptly  if  a  case  of  contagious  disease  occurs  in  the 
household  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  retain  the  book  until  a 
proper  disposition  can  be  made  of  it. 

Some  of  the  larger  libraries  have  formulated  codes  of  rules  for  the 
library  assistants.  The  only  ones  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
which  affect  the  users  of  the  library,  even  indirectly,  is  one  which  for- 
bids conversation  of  a  personal  nature,  and  another  which  restricts  the 
privileges  of  the  assistant  as  a  borrower  of  new  books, 

Subsciiptioii  libraries. — ^The  practice  in  public  libraries  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  fee  varies  little  from  that  of  other  public  libraries, 
except  in  that  particular.  There  is  apparently  somewhat  greater  free- 
dom permitted  in  the  library,  as  about  one-half  of  the  libraries  from 
which  I  have  information  permit  unrestrained  access  to  the  shelves. 

The  libraries  of  secret  and  other  socities  are  practically  subscription 
libraries.  Among  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.  libraries  of  which  I  am  informed, 
one  is  a  free  circulating  and  reference  library,  another  is  a  free  library, 
for  reference  only,  and  a  third  charges  a  small  fee  in  its  circulating 
department^  but  makes  its  reference  department  practically  free. 

Collage  libraries. — The  practice  in  college  libraries  varies  greatly, 
A  majority  are  for  the  use  of  those  connected  with  the  institutions 
only.  In  others  the  privileges  are  extended  to  graduates  and  to  pro- 
fessional men  or  special  students,  and  a  few  are  free  to  all  who  wish  to 
use  them.  Some  libraries  issue  books  for  home  use  to  membei*8  of  the 
faculty  only,  limiting  their  use  by  students  to  the  library  rooms,  but 
generally  they  are  issued  to  both  students  and  professors.  The  hours 
of  oi)ening  are  generally  less  than  those  of  public  libraries,  only  about 
one-third  being  open  evenings.  More  than  one-half  the  libraries  from 
which  I  have  information  permit  general  access  to  the  shelves,  and  in 
most  in  which  the  practice  does  not  prevail  members  of  the  faculty 
invariably  have  the  freedom  of  the  shelves,  and  ))ermission  is  granted 
to  the  students  for  any  sufficient  reason.  Most  college  libraries  which 
issue  books  fix  a  definite  i>€riod  for  which  they  may  be  kept,  and  assess 
a  fine  for  their  overdetention,  as  in  public  libraries. 

State  libraries. — These  vary  so  widely  in  their  scope  and  methods 
that  no  general  statement  of  these  rules  can  be  attempted  IVom  the 
data  at  hand. 
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Beading  of  the  Young. 

Caroline  M.  He  wins,  Hartford  Public  Librarian. 

In  the  Governraeut  report  on  libraries,  1876,  the  relation  of  public 
libraries  and  the  young  was  treated  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  who  dis- 
cussed age-restrictions,  direction  of  reading,  choice  of  books,  and  inci- 
dentally the  relation  of  libraries  to  schools,  referring  to  librarians  and 
trustees  as  "the  trainers  of  gymnasts  who  seek  to  provide  that  which 
will  be  of  greatest  service  to  their  men.''  The  report  was  suggestive, 
and  called  for  several  radical  changes  in  the  usual  management  of 
libraries.  No  statistics  were  given,  for  none  had  been  calle<l  for,  and 
the  number  of  libraries  which  were  working  in  the  modern  spirit  was 
not  large.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  paper  at  the  Philadelphia  conference  of 
1876  (L.j,  1:  74),  gave  some  suggestions  as  to  how  to  teach  school  boys 
and  girls  the  use  of  books,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  discussions  the 
influence  of  a  librarian  on  young  readers  was  noticed,  but  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  did  not  give  much  time  to  the  subject  till  the 
Boston  conference  of  1879,  when  a  whole  session  was  devoted  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  fiction  {L.j.  4:319),  the  general  expression  of  opiniou 
being  similar  to  the  formula  expressed  in  the  paper  by  Miss  Mary  A. 
Bean,  "Lessen  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality."  In  1881,  Mr.  J. 
N.  Larned,  of  the  Buffalo  Young  Men's  Library,  issued  his  pamphlet, 
"Books  for  young  readers."  The  report  on  **  Boys'  and  girls'  rea^ling" 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  making  at  the  Cincinnati  conference  of  1882 
has  answers  from  some  25  librarians  to  the  question  "What  are  you 
doing  to  encourage  a  love  of  good  reading  in  boys  and  girls?"  (L.j. 
7:  182.)  Several  speak  of  special  catalogs  or  bulletins,  most  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  and  friendship  with  young  readers.  One  writes,  "Give 
a  popular  boy  a  good  book,  and  there  is  not  much  rest  for  that  book. 
Librarians  should  like  children."  It  was  in  1883  that,  by  the  suggestion 
and  advice  of  our  lamented  friend,  Frederick  Lypoldt,  I  published  a 
little  classified  pamphlet,  "Books  for  the  young."  In  January  of  the 
same  year  the  Library  Journal  began  a  department  of  "Literature  for 
the  young,"  which  was  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,  where  it  still  remains.  The  report  on  the  subject,  made 
for  the  Buffalo  conference  by  Miss  Bean,  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
former  one,  with  the  addition  of  the  experience  of  some  smaller  libra- 
ries. She  says,  "I  believe  the  Lynn  library  has  hit  a  fundamental 
truth,  and  applied  the  sovereign  remedy,  so  far  as  the  question  con- 
cerns public  libraries,  in  its  'one-l)ook-a-week'  rule  for  pupils  of  the 
schools." 

Miss  Hannah  P.  James's  report  at  the  Lake  George  conference  in  1885 
(L.j.  10:  278)  sums  up  the  information  received  from  75  sources  in  some 
suggestions  for  work-in  connection  with  school  and  home,  suggestmg 
the  publication  of  book  lists  in  local  papers,  supervision  of  children's 
reading  if  authority  is  given  by  parents,  and  the  limitation  of  school 
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children's  book  to  oue  or  two  a  week.  At  tbe  St.  Louis  conference  of 
1889  Miss  Mary  Sargent  reported  on  ** Beading  for  tbe  young"  {L,j. 
14:  226).  One  librarian  fears  that  lists  of  books  prepared  for  boys  and 
girls  will  soon  become  lists  to  be  avoided  by  them,  on  account  of  young 
people's  jealous  suspicion  of  undue  influence.  Sargent's  "Reading  for 
the  young"  was  published  just  after  the  White  Mountain  conference  of 
1890,  and  the  subject  was  not  discussed  in  San  Francisco  in  1891  or  at 
Lakewood  in  1892  except  in  relation  to  schools. 

The  Ladies'  Commission  on  Sunday  school  books  is  at  least  five  years 
older  than  the  American  Library  Association.  It  has  done  good  service 
in  printing  lists  of  books  specially  adapted  to  Unitarian  Sunday  schools, 
others  unfitted  for  them  only  by  a  few  doctrinal  pages  or  sentences,  and 
a  third  class  recommended  as  household  friends  on  account  of  their 
fnterests,  literary  value,  and  good  tone.  The  Church  Library  Associa- 
tion stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Episcopal  Sunday  schools,  recom- 
mending in  yearly  pamphlets: 

1  Books  bearing  directly  on  church  life,  history,  and  doctrine, 

2  Books  recommended,  but  not  distinctly  church  books. 

The  Connecticut  Ladies'  Commission  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
necticut Congregational  Club,  published  since  1881  several  carefully 
chosen  and  annotated  lists. 

The  National  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle,  the  Chautauqua  Young 
Folks'  Beading  Union,  and  the  Columbian  Beading  Union,  the  latter  a 
Catholic  society,  the  others  undenominational,  have  published  good 
lists  for  young  readers.  The  Catholic  Church  also  recommends  many 
recent  stories  for  children  which  have  no  reference  to  doctrines  or  differ- 
ences in  belief. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  out  of  160  libraries  have  answered  the 
following  questions: 

1  Arc  your  children's  books  kept  by  themselves? 

2  Are  tht*y  classitied,  aud  bow  t 

3  Have  they  a  separate  card  catalog  or  printed  finding  listf 

4  Are  they  covered? 

5  Do  you  enforce  rules  with  regard  to  clean  hands? 

6  Have  you  an  age  limit,  aud  if  so,  what  is  it? 

7  Do  you  allow  more  than  one  book  a  week  on  a  child's  card? 

8  Are  children's  cards  diflerent  iu  color  from  others? 

9  What  authors  are  most  read  by  children  who  take  books  from  your  library? 

10  What  methoils  have  you  of  directing  their  reading?  Have  you  a  special  assist- 
ant for  them,  or  are  they  encouraged  to  consult  the  librarian  and  all  the  assistants? 

11  Have  you  a  children's  reading  room? 

Seventy-seven  reply  to  the  first  question  that  their  children's  books 
are  kept  by  themselves,  22  that  stories  or  other  books  are  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  library,  and  53  that  there  is  no  juvenile  division. 

Three  answer  simply  *'  Yes"  to  the  second  question,  24  have  adopted 
the  Dewey  system,  in  two  or  three  cases  with  the  Cutter  author  marks, 
4  the  Cutter,  and  1  the Linderfelt  system;  10  arrange  by  authors,  18 by 
ED  93 60  ^  , 
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subjects,  4  by  authors  and  subjects,  42  rejwrt  metbods  of  their  o\ni  or 
classificatiou  like  the  rest  of  the  library,  and  46  do  not  classify  children's 
books  at  all. 

In  answer  to  the  thirtl  question,  6  libraries  report  both  a  separate 
card  catalog  and  finding  list,  43  a  finding  list  for  sale  or  distribution, 
15  a  card  catalog  for  children,  and  88  no  separate  fist.  Of  the  printed 
finding  lists  4  are  Sargent's,  1  Larned's,  2  Hardy's,  and  2  Miss  James's. 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  covering  books  for  children.  Eighty- 
five  libraries  do  not  cover  them,  30  cover  some,  either  those  with  light 
bindings  or  others  that  have  become  soiled  and  worn,  35  cover  all,  and 
2  do  not  report. 

In  reply  to  the  fifth  question,  45  libraries  require  that  children's  hands 
shall  be  clean  before  they  can  take  books  (torn  the  library,  or  at  least 
when  they  use  books  or  periodicals  in  the  building,  and  50  have  no  such 
rules.  Others  try  various  methods  of  moral  suasion,  including  in  one 
instance  a  janitor  who  directs  the  unwashed  to  a  lavatory,  and  in 
another  a  fine  of  a  few  cents  for  a  second  offense. 

The  sixth  question,  whether  there  is  an  age  limit  or  not,  brings  vari- 
ous replies.  Thirty-six  libraries  have  none,  tve  base  it  on  ability  to 
read  or  write,  one  fixes  it  at  0,  one  at  7,  and  one  at  8.  Ten  libraries  allow 
a  child  a  card  in  his  own  name  at  10,  two  at  11,  forty-seven  at  12,  six  at 
13,  thirty-three  at  14,  four  at  15,  and  six  at  16.  They  qualify  tbeir 
statements  in  many  cases  by  adding  that  children  may  use  the  cards  of 
older  persons,  or  may  have  them  if  they  bring  a  written  guarantee  from 
their  parents  or  are  in  certain  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Question  7  deals  with  the  number  of  books  a  week  allowed  to  chil- 
dren. Ninety-five  libraries  allow  them  to  change  a  book  everyday; 
one  (subscription)  gives  them  a  dozen  a  day  if  they  wish.  Fifteen 
limit  them  to  two,  and  3  to  three  a  week,  and  IG  to  only  one.  Several 
librarians  in  libraries  where  children  arc  allowed  a  book  a  day  express 
their  disapproval  of  the  custom,  and  one  has  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  her  young  readers  to  take  1  book  in  every  4  from  some  other 
class  than  fiction.  Others  do  not  answer  definitely.  A  few  libraries 
issuing  two  cards,  or  two-book  cards,  allow  children  the  use  of  two 
books  a  week,  if  one  is  not  a  novel  or  story. 

Question  8  is  a  less  important  one,  whether  children's  cards  ai^e  of  a 
diflcrent  Color  fixmi  others.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  cards 
of  adults  and  children  in  124  libraries,  except  in  case  of  school  canls 
in  2.  In  4  the  color  of  cards  for  home  use  varies,  and  4  report  other 
distinctions,  like  punches  or  different  charging  slii)s.  Eight  do  not 
charge  on  cards  and  12  do  not  answer. 

With  regard  to  question  9,  **  What  authors  are  most  read  by  children 
who  take  books  from  your  library?"  the  lists  vary  so  much  in  length 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  them  in  a  few  sentences. 
Some  libraries  mention  only  two  or  three  authors,  others  ten  times  a« 
many.    Miss  Alcott's  name  is  iu  more  lists  than  any  other.     Where 
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only  two  or  tliree  authors  arc  given,  they  are  usually  of  the  Alger, 
Castleman,  Finley,  Optic  grade.  These  four  do  not  api>ear  in  the 
reports  from  35  libraries,  where  Alden,  Ballantyne,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Susau 
Coolidge,  Ellis,  Henty,  Kellogg,  Lucy  Lillie,  Munroe,  Otis,  Stoddard, 
and  various  fairy  tales  fill  their  places.  Seven  are  allowing  Alger, 
Oastlemon,  Finley,  and  Optic  to  wear  out  without  being  replaced,  and 
soon  find  that  books  of  a  higher  type  are  just  as  interesting  to  young 
readers. 

Question  10  asks  what  methods  aroused  in  directing  children's  read- 
ing, and  if  a  special  assistant  is  at  their  service,  or  if  they  are  encour- 
aged to  consult  the  librarian  and  all  the  assistants.  Many  librarians 
overconscientiously  say,  "  No  methods,"  but  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edge  the  personal  supervision  and  friendly  interest  that  were  meant  in 
the  Cfuery.  Only  nine  do  not  rej)ort  something  of  this  kind.  Six  have, 
or  are  about  to  have,  a  special  assistant,  or  have  already  opened  a 
bureau  of  information.  Five  say  that  they  pay  fii>ecial  attention  (o 
selecting  the  best  bcxiks,  4  of  the  larger  libraries  have  open  shelves, 
and  2  are  careful  in  the  choice  and  sui>ervision  of  assistants. 

In  answer  to  question  11,  5  report  special  reading  rooms,  present  or 
prosi>ective,  for  children  5  3  more  wish  that  they  had  them,  while 
others  believe  that  the  use  of  a  room  in  common  with  older  readers 
teaches  them  to  be  courteous  and  considerate  to  others.  Most  reading 
rooms  are  open  to  children,  who  sometimes  have  a  table  of  their  own, 
but  in  a  few  cases  those  under  14  are  excluded. 

My  own  opinion  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  questions  are: 

1  It  is  easier  for  a  librarian  or  assistant  to  find  a  book  for  a  child  if 
whatever  is  adapted  to  his  intelligence  on  a  certain  subject  is  kept  by 
itself,  and  not  with  other  books  which  may  be  dry,  out  of  date,  or 
written  for  a  trained  student  of  mature  mind. 

2  It  is  easier  to  help  a  child  work  up  a  subject  if  the  books  which 
he  can  use  are  divided  into  classes,  not  all  ali)habetcd  under  authors. 

3  A  separate  card  catalog  for  children  often  relieves  a  crowd  at  the 
other  cases.  A  printed  dictionary  catalog  without  notes  does  not  help 
a  child. 

A  public  library  can  make  no  better  investment  than  in  printing  a 
classified  list  for  children,  with  short  notes  on  stories  illustrating  his- 
tory or  life  in  different  countries,  and  references  to  interesting  books 
written  for  older  readers.  Such  a  list  should  be  sold  for  5  cents,  much 
less  than  cost. 

4  The  money  spent  in  paying  for  the  paper  and  time  used  in  cover- 
ing books  is  just  as  well  employed  in  binding,  and  the  attractive  covers 
are  pleasant  to  look  at. 

5  The  books  can  be  kept  reasonably  clean  if  children  are  made  to 
understand  that  they  must  not  be  taken  away,  returned,  or  if  possible, 
read  with  unwashed  hands.  City  children  soon  begin  to  understand 
this  if  they  are  spoken  to  pleasantly  and  sent  away  without  a  book  till 
they  come  back  in  a  fit  state  to  handle  it.  f^r\r\n}r> 
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6  As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  and  write  be  should  be  allowed  to  use 
books.  A  proper  guarantee  from  parent  or  teacher  should,  of  course, 
be  required. 

7  A  child  in  school  can  not  read  more  than  one  story  book  a  week 
without  neglecting  his  work.  If  he  needs  another  book  in  connection 
with  nis  studies  he  should  take  it  on  a  school  teacher's,  or  nonfictiou 
card. 

8  It  is  best;  if  a  child  has  only  one  book  a  week,  for  his  card  to  be 
of  a  different  color  from  others,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  distinguished 
at  the  charging  desk. 

9  It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment  that  children  will  re«id 
books  which  are  good  in  a  literary  sense  if  they  are  interesting.  Kew 
libraries  have  the  advantage  over  old  ones,  that  they  are  not  obliged 
to  struggle  against  a  demand  for  the  boys'  series  that  were  supplied  in 
large  quantities  filteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

10  As  soon  as  children  learn  that  in  a  library  there  are  books  and 
people  to  help  them  on  any  subject,  from  the  care  of  a  sick  rabbit  to  a 
costume  for  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  they  begin  to  ask  advice 
about  tlicir  reading.  It  is  a  good  thing  if  some  of  the  library  assist- 
ants are  elder  sisters  in  large  families  who  have  tumbled  about  among 
books,  and  if  some  of  the  questions  asked  of  applicants  for  library 
positions  relate  to  what  they  would  give  boys  or  girls  tf>  read.  If  an 
assistant  in  a  large  library  shows  a  special  fitness  for  work  with  chil- 
dren, it  is  best  to  give  it  into  her  charge.  If  all  the  assistants  like  it, 
let  them  have  their  share  of  it. 

11  Tlie  question  of  a  children's  reading  room  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  room  for  older  readers,  and  how  much  it  is  used  by  tlieui  in  tlie 
afternoons*  Conditiuns  vaiy  ho  nuich  In  lil^ntries  tbut  it  is  iiJipoi5:>ible 
for  one?  to  muke  a  rule  for  another  in  this  case. 

SHORT  LIST  OF  BOtJK.S  AXI>  ARTICLES  SUGGESTEH  FOR  RKAT1I>'(^  IgfiJ, 

Liats  like  thosis  liy  Mr.  Sawin,  of  rrnvulfutt^,  belcm^  to  librnriesfitnl  flcliriols.    Tlio 
biblio^flpliy  of  (*biMron*B  U>oknj  altboiigb  inns»t;  intereslinip  Ion  sloUentj  *luti»  not 
bear  (.lirently  on  their  r^^lntion  to  libniriea*     WtilsL^s  Bwik seller  of  Ihe  Inst  century^ 
Loud,,  li^^HTi^  aud  Mth*  K,  C  Fi^^lcra  Child  ami  bis  book.  Load,,  18131,  with  tbo  iirticlc* 
indtsjced  iii  tbe  tlirets  vo)t3Mi<?Hi  of  Poofi!,  are  tbo  bueit.  »utb»ritie8  on  tbe  tiuUJert, 
AwBt^TT,  L.,  td.     Hinfa  for  boiny  reading,     4+1 17  in     K.  Y,  1880, 
Dkas,  M*  a,    Kvil  iu  uii limit t^d  fri'<nlotii  iti  th«  iistj  c^f  Juvijnilo  tictien.     L.  J.  4:  341, 
BmioKf*,  M.IL    Sunday 'S*?liooHibrarks.     L,  j. 'ii  vlS8. 
Brill.  M.  E.     Litijrary  landmarks.     8+152  p.     Host.  1889. 
FletchkHj  W;  I.     Public  librnn<!i*  nnd  tbe  young.     {See  V.  &-  Burean  of  Kdai^atiim 

lieport  oil  Puh^JK  Librari<?i4  iu  tbe  IJulted  Stake,  1876,  li  412.) 
FdstkBj  W  :  E.     How  to  uie  tUo  public  library.    (Ih  hh  UbraTLo^ajid  rett4lB?Ti,     N*  V* 

1883.) 
CJRKKN,  S:  8»     Pi,T!ioi;al  rfd,aticijis  botwcou  librariana  and  readi^rj*.     /..  J.  1;  74. 

— iSi^iiS.itioiiEil  Ijt'iiou  hi  iniblir  libfiiricd,     L,  j,  -1;  Iil5. 

IUlk,  E;  E.,  and  others,     Jkioks  tliat  have  bolped  me.     N-  Y,  1888, 

H —  How  I  wjw  edueattd.     N,  W  1887* 

HanaWAY,  E.  S-     CbildrtsD's  library  in  Kow  York,     L.  j.  tJ",  ir>.<,  185* 
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Hardy,  G:  E.    Five  hunOred  books  for  the  young.    6+94  p.    N.  Y.  1892. 
Hawtuorne,   J.     Literature  for  cbildren.    No,  Am,  138:  383;  also  in  his  Confes- 

sioiis  and  criticisms.     Bost.  1887. 
Hewins,  C.  M.     Books  for  tlie  young.     N.  Y.  1882. 

Yearly  report  on  boys*  and  girls'  reading,  1882.     L,  j,  7:  182. 

Home  libraries  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.     L.  j.  16:  278.  • 

James,  H.  P.     Yearly  report  on  reading  of  the  young.     L,  j.  10 :  278. 
Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission.     Reports,  3  v.     Bost.  1891-93. 
Matthews,  B.  (Arthur  Penn).    Homo  library.     (Appleton's  home  books.)     154  p. 

N.  Y.  1883. 
Repplier,  a.     What  children  read.     {Allan.  59:  23;  also  in  her  Books  and  men. 

Bost.  1888.) 
Sargent,  J :  F  :    Reading  for  the  young.    4+121  p.    Bost.  1890. 
Sargent,  M.  E.    Yearly  report  on  reading  of  the  young.    L,  j,  14 :  226. 
ScuDDER,  H.  E.    Childhood  in  English  literature  and  art.    Allan,  56 :  369, 471. 
— < —  Childhood  in  literature  and  art,  with  some  observations  on  literature   for 

children.    253  p.     Bost.  1894. 

Childhood  in  modern  literature  and  art.    Allan,  56:  751. 

Stearns,  L.  E.    Reading  of  the  young.    X.  j.  19 :  81, 136. 

Wklls,  K.  G.    Responsibility  of  parents  in  the  selection  of  reading  for  the  young. 

X.J.  4:325. 
WiGGiN,  K.  D.    What  shall  children  readf     Cosmopol,  7:  355;  also  in  her  Children's 

rights. 
YoNGE,  C.  M.    What  books  to  lend  and  what  to  give.     Lond.  1888. 
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Reference  Books. 

By  Ernest  Cushino  Richardson,  Librarian  Princeton  College. 

The  '' reference  book"  in  current  library  use  has  thre^  recognized 
meanings: 

1  Reference  book  proper,  to  be  consulted  for  definite  points  of  infor- 
mation (rather  than  read  through),  and  arranged  with  explicit  refer- 
ence to  ease  in  finding  specific  facts. 

2  Books  not  allowed  to  circulate,  but  kept  for  '^  reference  only." 

3  Books  accessible  to  the  public. 

These  definitions  are  historically  related  in  the  fact  that  the  reference 
book  proper,  on  the  principles  of  frequency  and  urgency  of  nse,  and 
specially  method  of  use,  needs  to  be  restrained  from  circulation;  and,  as 
the  most  prominent  class  of  restrained  books,  gives  name  to  all  books 
which  do  not  circulate,  including  those  restrained  on  account  of  special 
value,  and  even  other  varieties  of  kept  books.  Again,  from  method  of 
use,  this  class  of  books  is  most  troublesome  both  to  user  and  to  libra- 
rian, if  each  one  must  be  signed  for  and  given  out,  so  that  it  is  the  first 
class  to  compel  placing  books  on  shelves  accessible  to  the  public,  and 
thus  gives  name  to  a  class  which  may  include  many  works  not  strictly 
of  reference. 

POINTS   OF    AGREEMENT. 

1  A  good  collection  of  reference  books  is  fundamental  (a)  to  the 
proper  accumulation  of  a  library  and  (b)  to  its  effective  use. 

a  The  first  step  in  founding  a  library  is  to  get  a  suitable  collection  of 
bibliographic  reference  books — bibliographies,  publishers'  and  library 
catalogs,  etc.  This  is  the  way  Dr.  Cogswell  proceeded  in  building  the 
Astor  library,  and  what  Dr.  Poole  has  done  in  the  Newberry.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  tlie  only  sensible  and  economical  way  to  gather  a  library, 
for  such  works  guide  to  the  best  books  on  a  subject,  the  best  editions, 
and  the  best  prices.  Moreover  they  often  furnish  in  themselves  indi- 
rectly the  clue  to  what  general  works  will  be  most  useful;  e.  g.,  the 
'^l)eriodicals  indexed  in  Toole"  have  been  gathered  often  simply  because 
being  indexed  there  they  are  far  more  useful  to  the  i)ublic  than  nmny 
others  of  equal  intrinsic  value.  This  principle  is  capable  of  a  much 
more  systematic  application  than  is  generally  made. 

b  In  all  libraries,  specially. those  of  research  (including  all  libraries 
at  all  touched  with  the  modern  library  idea),  the  most  important  of  all 
books,  except  the  small  number  of  literary  masterpieces,  are  those 
which  afford: 

1,  Primary  information  on  every  subject;  2,  references  to  where  fur- 
ther information  can  be  found.  An  extremely  well -collected  library  of 
general  works — history,  biography,  etc. — lac^king  good  reference  books 
may,  quite  likely,  be  far  less  useful  than  a  rather  miscellaneous  one 
with  good  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  indexes,  etc.     Stress  is  laid  on  this 
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circumstance  since,  from  the  fact  that  reference,  books  are  generally 
relatively  dear  per  volume,  the  policy  in  medium-sized  libraries  is  too 
generally  to  neglect  these  for  ^^much  called-for'^  travel  and  fiction. 

2  Wherever  practicable,  means  should  be  taken  to  train  readers  to 
use  reference  books.  This  is  done  (a)  by  individual  assistance  to  read- 
ers (see  chapter  by  Foster);  (h)  by  lectures,  as  by  Dr.  Poole  {L.j,  8: 
51-52)  and  by  various  others,  specially  in  college  libraries;  (c)  by  printed 
guides  to  the  use  of  books  (Green,  Library  aids,  handbooks  of  various 
libraries,  etc.) ;  (d)  by  devices  to  induce  practical  use  of  the  books  (e.  g., 
Library  questions  and  answers,  L.j.  3:  126, 159). 

3  The  following  classes  are  reference  books  under  all  definitions: 
General  bibliographies,  general  cyclopedias,  general  dictionaries  of 
words,  persons,  places,  or  things,  atlases,  and  general  indexes. 

4  The  most  used  reference  books,  with  all  unique  and  excessively 
valuable  books,  should  be  restricted  in  circulation  or  restrained  alto- 
gether. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  restriction  of  books  are  (a)  that  they  will 
be  needed  by  others;  (b)  that  they  will  be  in  danger  of  receiving  injury; 
(c)  that  they  will  be  in  danger  of  doing  injury. 

5  At  least  a  small  selection  of  the  best  reference  books  should  be 
accessible  to  the  public.  These  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  reference 
department,  and  are  in  general  usage,  par  excellence,  reference  books. 

6  That  more  and  better  reference  books  are  needed,  and  that  libra- 
rians have  responsibilities  in  their  making. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  special  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  cooper- 
ation (see  chapter  by  Fletcher  on  Indexes).  The  systematic  effort  of 
the  association  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed  to  cooperation  of  many 
members  in  single  works  (Poole's  Index,  A,  L.  A.  indexes).  This  field 
is  by  no  means  filled,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  objects  for  early 
future  work  is  an  index  to  biography  (see  Ford,  X.  j.  17 :  85-86)  on  a 
method  combining  that  of  Poole's  Index  with  that  of  Phillips'  Diction- 
ary of  Biographical  Eeference,  An  even  larger  field  is  to  be  found  in 
cooperation  by  division  of  labor  by  which  each  librarian  takes  some 
hirger  or  smaller  specialty,  according  to  his  tools  and  energy,  and  makes 
this  his  lifelong  care.  This  has  been  recognized  in  our  A.  L.  A.  system 
of  annual  reporters  and  particularly  in  this  subdivided  handbook.  To 
carry  it  out  each  cooperator  should  consider  his  subject,  or  some  sub- 
division of  it,  a  perpetual  specialty,  should  produce  a  monograph  and 
keep  it  up  to  date,  printing  as  opportunity  occurs.  As  Mr.  Cutter  is  a 
specialist  on  rules  for  cataloging  and  various  other  things.  Miss  Sar- 
gent on  books  for  the  young,  others  should  take  other  subjects  and  be 
perpetually  responsible  for  them. 
ED  93 62 
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1  Shall  tUc  loan  of  reference  books  be  absolutely  forbidden! 
Some  librarians  are  forbidden  by  terms  of  gift  and  others  by  their 

own  law  to  lend  any  book  or  any  reference  book  out  of  the  building. 
The  majority,  however,  who  are  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  law, 
though  under  the  law  of  righteousness  make  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
which  fulfill  its  spirit;  e.  g.,  in  a  library  which  closes  at  dark  reference 
books  may  be  lent  one  night,  or  less  used  reference  books  may  be  lent 
on  condition  of  immediate  return  if  wanted  by  someone  else.  In  some 
libraries  periodicals  are  regarded  as  reference  books,  and  are  not  lent 
at  all,  or  lent  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  sensible  principle  seems 
to  be  that,  just  as  frequently  used  books  which  are  to  be  read  through 
are  restricted  in  time  to  the  shortest  time  (say  seven  days)  in  which  they 
can  be  conveniently  read,  so  reference  books  should  be  restricted  to 
seven,  three,  one,  or  a  fraction,  and  lengthened  for  special  circumstances. 
On  loan  of  reference  books,  see  Madau,  Bodleian  lending,  Oxf.,  1S88; 
Z.j.  0:220(1881). 

2  What  are  the  exact  limits  of  restricted  books  of  reference? 

Valuable  books  and  immoral  books  are  evidently  not  strictly  ••  refer- 
ence books,"  and  the  term  "  kept  books,"  sometimes  applied  to  one  or 
both  of  these,  might  be  a  better  general  term  for  restricted  books,  valu- 
able books,  "  Facetiie,"  etc. 

Books  like  i)eriodicals,  restricted  to  one  to  three  days,  are  more 
nearly  reference  books,  but  are  not  "for  reference  only,"  nor  yet  kept 
books;  therefore  the  term  "restricted  books"  might  be  used  for  all 
books  lent  for  less  than  regular  time  or  on  special  conditions  of  dex)osit, 
guarantee,  etc. 

Temporary  reference  books,  or  books  temporarily  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation for  some  special  reason  (e.  g.,  college,  school,  and  literary  soci 
etics'  essays  and  debates),  are  strictly  reference  books,  but  are  sometimes 
called  "  reserved  books." 

In  libraries  with  large,  accessible  reference  departments,  text-books, 
histories,  etc.,  are  included,  which  are  not  strictly  or  generally  in  other 
libraries  regarded  as  reference  books,  and  on  the  other  hand  some 
libraries  circulate  little-called-for  books  which  (e.  g.,  Savage's  Dictionary 
of  Genealogy,  Burke's  Peerage)  in  others  are  much  in  demand  and 
regarded  as  strictly  reference  books. 

3  Whether  books  generally  considered  immoral  in  tendency  should  be 
{a)  circulated  freely,  (h)  restricted  to  special  application,  (e)  excluded 
entirely. 

The  chief  discussion  under  this  relates  to  works  which  have  an  estab- 
lished i)lace  in  literary  history,  and  on  this  issue  there  is  substantial 
agreement  that  there  is  at  least  a  minimum  number  which  should  be 
restricted,  but  not  excluded.  Similarly  on  the  question  of  erotic  liter- 
ature, librarians  agree  in  restriction,  with  a  strong  vote  for  substantial 
exclusion.    (See  chai)ter  on  Fiction  by  Miss  Coe.) 
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4  How  far  books  sliall  be  accessible  to  the  publk;  (Question  of  ref- 
erei>c6  department — access  to  shelves). 

TIm3  question  is  quite  apart  from  ono  of  circulating  or  not  circulating. 
The  largest  "reference  libraries"  (e.  g.,  the  British  Museum)  have 
*' Reference  departments,"  or  books  placed  at  the  free  disposition  of 
readers — a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  Again,  the  books  exposed  (e.  g.,  once 
more^  the  British  Museum)  are  seldom  confined  to  technical  reference 
books.  They  are  rather  a  *' miniature  of  the  whole  library,"  the  cream 
(from  the  worker's  standpoint)  of  tlie  whole  collection,  having  rei>re- 
sentatives  from  every  class.  These  are  reference  books  in  the  most 
general  usage  of  the  present  day.  The  general  question  of  the  refer- 
ence department  is  therefore  a  much  broader  one  than  that  of  the  tech- 
nical, unquestioned  reference  books  which  it  may  contain,  and  involves 
the  whole  problem  of  access  to  the  shelves. 

The  reference  department,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  compromiKse 
between  the  ideal  demand  of  readers  for  access  to  all  the  books  and 
the  recent  total  denial  of  the  right  of  access,  which,  beginning  in  a 
laudable  spirit  of  exact  organization,  grew  into  a  spirit  of  red  tape. 

The  demand  for  a  more  general  access  to  the  shelves  is  being  more 
and  more  recognized  as  a  just  one.  The  practical  advantage  to  the 
student  {L.  j.  2:  62;  12:  184;  13:  180;  15:  20-21)  or  even  the  general 
reader  {L.j.  15:  C33-37)  of  access  to  and  handling  his  books  is  generally 
acknowledged,  though  some  librarians  maintain  the  rather  futile  con- 
tention that  readers  are  better  and  nK)re  quickly  served  by  catalog  and 
attendant  than  by  aimless  ( !)  wandering  among  the  books.  The  fact  of 
advantage  settled,  it  is  with  the  modern  librarian  merely  a  question  of 
**none,  or  some,  or  all."  The  '^'none"  is  now  eliminated  by  universal 
consent,  and  the  "all"  must  be  also  dropped  by  libraries  which  have 
valuable  books,  leaNing  only  the  question  of  how  many  and  how — 
degree  and  method — questions  of  casuistry. 

The  range  of  this  question  extends  from  a  small  collection  of  refer- 
ence books  to  all  but  a  few  extra  valuable  or  'inexpedient"  books,  and 
every  phase  has  its  counterpart  in  actual  usage.  Some  libraries  give 
access  to  none,  others  to  all  but  valuables.  Some  give  access  to  sub- 
stantially all  but  fiction,  others  to  none  but  fiction,  and  still  make 
various  degrees  between  (e.  g..  Patents  and  Fine  aits). 

The  difficulties  in  free  access  to  shelves  are: 

1  Danger  of  loss  or  mutilation  of  books. 

2  Danger  of  confusion  through  misplacement  of  books. 

Something  of  both  must  be  counted  on,  and  this  constitutes  a  diffi- 
culty great  enough  to  make  access  of  everj^body  to  everything  impos 
sible  in  the  largest  libraries,  though  practicable  in  many  small  ones. 
This  impracticability  of  a  very  desirable  thing  has  led  to  compromises 
and  substitutes,  the  iaost  universal  of  which  is  the  re£erenoe  de^mrt- 
ment  having  as  large  a  selection  as  can  be  managed  of  the  best  working 
books,  or  even  the  best  books  for  reading  (a  '^libraryof  best  books," 
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see  Lamed,  X.  J.  14:  127),  and  haviug  besides  this  fixed  collection  vari- 
ous features  of  a  more  or  less  changing  character,  such  as  collections 
of  books  on  special  topics  placed  in  reference  department  when  these 
subjects  are  specially  inquired  after,  the  "  Seminary  library,"  where 
special  classes  of  books  are  gathered  for  special  classes  of  students, 
and  now  quite  commonly,  the  "  Latest  accessions,"  which,  placed  where 
they  can  be  looked  over,  satisfy  the  most  clamorous  demand  of  the 
general  reader. 

Another  compromise  or  substitute  is  admitting  certain  classes  of 
users  who  will  receive  the  greatest  probable  advantage  and  do  the 
least  probable  harm.  Sometimes  this  is  done  only  when  the  reader  is 
accompanied  by  a  library  attendant,  but  often  it  is  allowed  with  simple 
shelf-permit.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  college  'libraries,  where 
professors  often  have  free  access  and  can  grant  permits  to  students. 

The  result  of  endless  discussion  on  the  whole  subject  is  that  there  is 
an  increased  number  of  libraries  giving  access  to  most  or  some  classes, 
a  great  increase  in  select  reference  departments  and  increase  of  facili- 
ties for  alcove  use,  and  a  genuine  disposition  to  grant  the  broadest 
practicable  access. 

Following  are  the  more  interesting  references  bearing  on  tbe 
quoi^tion : 

General.  X.  j,  * 8:  241  (Foster);  13:  85  (Cornell);  "15:  100;  *103,  133-84; 
*  15:  197-98,  229-31,  296  (Symposium  on  access);  •16:268-69  (Higgineon); 
•IG:  297-300  (N.  Y.  Lib.  Club);  16:  C62. 

Discissions.  L,  j,  2:275-78  (London);  12:  44;  *  13:  309  (Catekills);  16:108 
(San  Francisco);  17:  69-70  (Lakewood);  18:  124  (Minn.  L.  A.). 

Special  classes.  18:  189  (English);  5:  180  (students);  14: 127-28  (class-room); 
115:  142-43  (seminary);  17 :  86  (college) ;  **18:  116  (coUege). 

Individual  libraries.  L.  j.  12 :  229-30  (Buflfalo) ;  15 :  137 ;  16 :  34 ;  17 :  445  (Cleve- 
land);  16:  175;  18:  160  (Minneapolis);  15:  20-1  (N.  Y.  Astor);  12:  397  (Pawtucket); 
14:  484  (Phil,  mercantile);  3:  71  (San  Francisco  mercantile);  10: 167  (Odd  Fellows, 
San  F.);  4:  353;  7:  141,144  (Worcester). 

5:210  (Brown);  17:50-1  (Chicago);  17:59,  and  Xt6.  Notes  2:216  (Columbia); 
*•  18: 181  (Cornell);  12: 189  (Harvard);  2:  53-7  (Princeton). 

12:  519  (Birmingham,  Eng.);  6:  52;  12:  522-3  (Cambridge,  Eng.);  18:  184  (Hamil- 
ton, Ont.);  12:  202  (Melbourne,  Austral.). 

Besides  the  above  references,  various  allusious  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  journal,  direct  or  imi)lied,  in  a<3Counts  of  "Reference  libraries'* 
suck  as  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian,  the  Astor,  Newberry,  Wat- 
kinson,  etc.  Moreover,  the  question  is  a  live  one,  and  information  is  to 
be  expected  in  current  numbers  of  periodicals,  and  it  is  treated  in  other 
papers  in  this  volume. 

5  FinaUy  librarians  are  not  agreed  on  methods  of  administration  of 
reference  books.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  cases  where  there  is  lack 
of  agreement  on  account  of  lack  of  comparison. 

The  chief  points  are :  How  to  protect  from  loss  and  confusion,  how 
to  keep  accurately  located,  and  how  to  preserve  statistics. 
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A  frequent  method  of  numbering  reference  books  is  simply  to  prefix 
E  or  Ref.  to  the  regular  number.  To  protect  from  loss  or  confusion 
the  fundamental  means  are  frequent  examination  with  shelf  list,  con- 
spicuous numbers  on  outside  of  books,  and  the  use  of  dummies. 

The  best  discussion  of  methods  for  reference  is  Austin,  L.  j.  18: 
181-83  (1893);  see  also  (method  of  recording  use)  L.j.  15:  221  (1890), 
and  (arrangement)  L.  j.  5:  180  (1880). 

Bibliography  of  reference  books. — Gutter's  Rules  (Wash.,  1891), 
p.  128,  give  a  sufficient  list  of  best  reference  books  for  cataloging.  Of 
reference  books  for  public  use  the  chief  of  all  lists  is  the  books  of  refer- 
ence in  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Museum  (Lond.,  ed.  1, 1871, 
ed.  3, 1889). 

This  does  not  answer  the  same  practical  purpose  as  Cutter's,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  books  included,  but  in  the 
latest  edition  the  lists,  arranged  like  Dr.  Spofford's  list  in  the  1876 
report  under  various  subjects,  make  an  exceedingly  useful  and  on  the 
whole  the  best  guide  to  reference  books  for  a  large  library.  Somewhat- 
nearer  to  average  need  is  the  list  in  Wheatley,  IIow  to  form  a  library 
(1887),  pp.  91-129  and  141-173. 

To  supplement  these  lists  for  the  most  practical  uses  consult  the  A. 
L.  A.  report  on  aids  and  guides;  Green,  1882;  Foster,  1883;  Crunden, 
1886;  Lane,  1887;  Lane,  1889;  Beer,  1890;  also  Green's  Library  aids, 
Lane's  Indexes  to  best  and  recent  reference  lists  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Bibliographical  contributions  Nos.  17  and  29,  and  Carr's  Index 
to  recent  lists,  L.j.S:  27-32  (1883).  These  with  Whitney's  List  of 
bibliographies  in-  the  Boston  i)ublic  library  are  the  best  helps  for  the 
average  library,  but  the  larger  libraries  will  find  the  bibliographies  of 
bibliographies  by  Petzholdt  and  Valine  primary.  To  keep  lists  up  to 
date  see  bibliographic  departments  of  the  Library  journal  and  the 
Centralblatt. 

For  select  lists  Winsor's  reference  books  in  English  (X.  j,  1:  247-49) 
is  a  model  of  practical  method  and  just  discrimination,  now  partly 
but  not  wholly  out  of  date.  Miss  Hewins  [L.j.  11:  305-8  passim) 
indicates  reference  books  for  the  smallest  libraries.  Later  lists  of  con- 
siderable help  and  varying  critical  value  are  found  in  works  of  Son- 
nenschein  (Best  books),  Sargent  (Guide  book  to  books),  and  Acland. 
These  represent  libraries  of  say  50,000,  15,000,  and  2,000  vols.  They 
all  give  hints  of  prices.  The  standard  lists  for  a  small  library  at  the 
present  day  is  of  course  the  catalog  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library. 

On  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best  recent  apparatus  regarding  refer- 
ence books  is  found  in  the  latest  edition  of  Chambers's  Encyclopedia 
under  "Encyclopedias"  where  there  is  a  list  given  of  the  best  ones 
general  and  special,  and  where  under  the  various  articles  there  are 
bibliographic  references. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  as  the  first  and  most  general  "  refer- 
ence book  "  to  be  chosen  for  a  library  is  a  cyclopedia,  so  in  all  the  sue- 
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eeediiig  ^ueratJoiiB  of  such  works,  that  one  will  always  be  "best''  for 
library  purposes  whicb  fulfills  the  two  fnactioBS  of  a  refereiioe  book 
furnishing  both  a  oond^sed  sammary  of  ^very  subject, iuid  references 
to  the  best  extended  ti^eatis^s  on  each. 

AssistjLNCE  to  IIEjLDEES. 

By  W.  E.  FosTKR,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  LiUrarias. 

The  experience  of  libraries  genexally  shows  that  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  assistance  to  readers  must  take  into  account  the  following 
conditions : 

1  Discrimination  in  shaping  the  collection. 

2  Marshaling  the  books  on  the  shelves  by  an  eflective  system  oi 
classification. 

3  Utilizing  the  different  forms  of  cataloging  heli>s. 

4  Planning  the  library  building  with  specific  regard  to  facilitating 
assistance. 

5  Supplementing  all  the  above  l)y  personal  assistance. 

1  Discrimination  in  shaping  the  collection. — ^Library  oflBcers  are  gen- 
erally agreed  that  strength  does  not  lie  in  mere  numbers;  that  it  is  as 
true  of  books  as  of  soldiers  that,  for  truly  eflective  work,  1,000  care- 
fully picked  nre  worth  2,000  assembled  at  random.  All  but  a  very  few 
(such  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  receives  two  copies  of  every 
book  copyrighted)  would  omit  idso  the  distinctly  bad  and  the  distiuctly 
worthless  books.  So  far  as  concerns  current  i>ublications  all  agree  as 
to  the  desirability  of  some  guide  to  their  selection,  which  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive,  trustwortliy,  and  regular  in  its  api>earance,  hut 
they  are  not  yet  so  nearly  agreed  as  to  its  practicability*  That  partic- 
ular variety,  however,  advocated  by  Mr.  lies'  perhaps  comes  nearest  to 
meeting  with  general  acceptance,  and  is  indeed,  already  tentatively  in 
oi)eration,  lists  on  electricity  and  other  subjects,  prepared  by  compe- 
tent specialists,  having  been  put  into  print. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  discarding, 
from  time  to  time,  useless  parts  of  a  collection  already  gathered,  but 
decided  dLsagrecment  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  The  extreme  positiou  in 
the  direction  of  '•winnowing'' is  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams.^  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  arbitrarily  "fixed 
number  "  of  volumes  are  pointed  out  editorially  in  the  Lfbrary  Journal 
(18:  108),  the  objections  to  making  even  the  smaller  libraries  less  than 
comi)lete  in  such  specialties  as  local  town  history  or  local  industries 
are  emphasized  by  Mr.  Winsor,^  and  the  inherent  uncertainty  attend- 
ing any  forecast  of  the  future  needs  of  a  constituency  are  suggested  by 

In  his  paper,  "  The  evaluation  of  IrterwtHre,"  A.l..  A.Pr#c.,  1W2,  pp.lS-22.  See 
also  bis  Chicago  paper,  L.  j.  (Jl.,  1893),  18:  217-18. 

'-In22d  aun.  rcpt.  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library,  Quincy,  Mass^  1894;  aboiii  his 
address  of  Juno  12,  1893,  cited  below. 

3*'  The  future  of  local  libraries,"  Atlantic,  June,  1893,  71 :  815-18. 
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Colonel  Higginson.^  Mr.  Adams  lias  liimself  done  much  to  facilitate  a 
more  general  agreement  with  the  princii)le  of  winnowing  which  he 
advocates  by  linking  with  it  in  later  discussions^  the  principle  of  differ- 
entiation in  libraries,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  inseparably  connected.' 
Tbe  following  may  perhaps  be  safely  accepted  as  harmonizing  different 
views:  Not  only  must  single  indi\iduals  be  taken  into  accoontin  decid- 
ing on  the  serviceableuess  of  a  given  book  or  line  of  puWication  it) 
any  library,  but  groups  of  individuals^  such  as  classes,  clubs,  societies, 
etc.,  and,  back  of  that,  whole  interests  in  the  community,  such  as  the 
schools,*  the  press,*  the  departments  of  the  municipal  government  (as, 
for  instance,  the  city  engineer's  office),®  and,  emphatically,  the  local 
industries.'  Where  a  library  is  the  only  one  existing  in  the  place,  its 
constant  aim  should  be  "to  fit  the  community  like  a  glove."  If,  how- 
ever, there  arc  several,  as  in  most  large  cities,  a  common  understanding 
as  to  each  other's  specialties  or  limitations  wiU  go  far  toward  assuring 
that  in  some  one"  of  the  libraries,  at  least,  each  reader  or  student  will 
find  approximately  all  that  he  needs  on  his  particular  subject.  The 
*^unit  of  constituency''  is  thus  not  so  limited  a  conception  as  that  of  a 
single  hbrary,  but  that  of  the  town  or  city  as  a  whole.  It  is  possible, 
moreover,  to  preserve  a  general  "library  equilibrium''  by  transfers  of 
whole  classy  of  publications,  e;  g.,  pamphlets  or  government  publica- 
tions, from  a  library  less  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them  to  one  which 
is  more  so.^  Discarding  should  be  employed  erapliatically  in  tiie  case  of 
publications  which  are  Uable  to  prove  misleading  or  antiquated,  and 
particularly  in  natural  and  applied  science.  It  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  an  artisan  in  search  of  the  best  work  for  his  purpose  in  elec- 
tricity, where  a  tax»tise  goes  out  of  date  in  ten  years,  should  not  find 
his  way  blocked  up  with  the  pubUcations  of  two  decades  ago.^^    Yet 


'Inaddress  before  Mass.  Library  Club,  June  12, 1893.     See  X.J.  (Ag.,  1893),  18:  294. 

-lu  his  address  of  June  12,  1893,  before  the  Mass.  Library  Club,  which  ho  entitles 
"The  differentiation  of  libraries,  and  the  proper  field  of  local  libraries." 

'For  other  dittciMBion  of  the  above  subject  see  the  Natiou,  March  23,  1892,  50: 
210-11;  L,j.  (Ap.,  18^),  18:  118-19;  also  S:  S.  Green's  paper  at  Chicago  conference, 
1893,  see  p.  698,  and  discussion  by  Messrs.  Poole,  Dewey,  Crundeu,  and  otheis,  Chi- 
cago proceedings,  pp.  18-22. 

••Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  L,j,  (Jl.  1893),  18:  251-53. 

•There  are  lev  public  libraries  in  large  cities  -where  constant  and  hea%'y  drafts 
on  their  resources  by  nicmbcrs  of  the  press  are  not  most  willingly  responded  to. 

<! Instances  of  the  kind  referred  to  may  bo  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  nearly 
every  large  library. 

'Testimony  such  as  ''the  assurance,  Terbally  or  by  letter,  that  the  resources  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  those  in  chwge  of  thes«  industries  have  proved  nuexpectedly 
serviceable,  and  are  sore  to  be  heard  from  in  the  shape  of  bettor  work''  (Providence 
Public  Library,  14th  an.  rept.,  1891,  p.  IS),  is  not  uncommon  rn  this  connection. 

•See  discussion  of  this  point  in  Prov.  Pub.  Library,  13th  an.  rept.,  1B90,  p.  6. 

i-See  S:  S.  Green's  paper,  X.  j,  (Jl.,  1893),  18:  220,  where  C:  A.  Cutter's  suggestion 
18  also  qttoted. 

'"In  any  case,  dates,  not  of  imprints  but  of  actual  first  appearance  (copyright, 
preface,  etc.),  inserted  in  the  entry,  should  serve  to  warn  off  the  reader  or  student, 
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even  these  antiquated  volumes  may  not  be  valueless,  always  andew 
where,  if  the  cooperative  principle  be  kept  in  view   and  the  **miit 
constituency '^  be  expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  muiiieipiilit 
There  is,  for  example,  one  library^  in  the  country  engaged  in  scifi;  . 
ically  collecting  antiquated  text  books  as  part  of  the  equipment  ne^h  J 
for  a  serious  study  of  pedagogy.     "Library  equilibrium''  is  subsent 
not  merely  by  permanent  "  transfers,'^  but  by  temporary  loans,  wLerL 
from  larger  libraries  to  those  of  medium  size,  or  from  those  in  turti  i 
the  smaller  ones,  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  iudi\id:i 
scholars,  where  the  i>riuciple  of  '*  the  library's  comity  toward  hte.  i 
ture"  requires  it.    There  may  even  be,  as  proposed  in  connection  v. 
some  of  the  State  library  commissions,*  a  system  of  transfers  froiL 
central  bureau  to  a  number  of  libraries  in  succession.     The  ideal  C4»ri 
tion,in  regard  to  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  a  reader — wheiL^ 
the  reader  be  an  accomplished  scholar  of  many  years'  standing,  or 
beginner  in  the  use  of  books — will  be  attained  when  a  system  as  ehs:\ 
as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  which  respond  absolutely  to  all  the  raii 
tions  and  unevennesses  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  shall  supply,  in  ev*: 
part  of  the  country,  just  what  is  needed  and  just  when  it  is  wautd 

^  Marshaling  the  booJcs  on  the  shelves  by  an  effective  system  of  ch-^ 
fication. — Libraries  substantially  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  s^ 
system  of  classification,  for  no  one  who  has  searched  for  a  given  p; 
lication  in  a  secondhand  book  dealer's  unarranged  mass  of  books  a 
papers,  and  has  afterwards  used  a  library  where  an  obvious  and  ns: 
ral  order  is  the  means  of  leading  easily  to  the  book  wanted,  needs  U*  < 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  feature  of  assistance  to  readers.    As  i 
specific  systems  of  classification,  there  is  the  widest  disagreemen: 
yet  even  here  few  will  question  that  it  is  of  less  consequence  wli  1 
one,  than  that  some  one  of  the  different  systems  be  faithfully  follovr 
since  it  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself.     Theslia:  i 
est  line  of  cleavage  is  perhaps  along  the  question  of  "  close  or  coa  ^ 
classification."*     The  experience  of  an  increasing  number  of  sa 
libraries,  however,  shows  that,  even  for  their  purposes,  a  sorae^vlj 
closely  divided  system  offers  many  advantages,  provided  they  are  Iti 
free  to  adapt  it  to  their  conditions. 

3  Utilizing  the  different  forms  of  cataloging  helps. — Whether  or  not  r 
reader  has  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  it  is  easy  to  see  of  how  n  i 


'The  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Maas. 

2See  Mr.  Winsor's  article,  Atlantic,  June,  1893,  71:  815-18;  also  proTision  of  Kri 
York  State  Library  for  "traveling  libraries,"  X.  j.  (D.  1892),  17:  4«7-88.  A  t«i 
far-reaching  suggestion  also  is  that  of  Mr.  S :  S.  Green  in  regard  to  the  fanctian  I 
a  State  library  commission,  in  providing  reference  books  aad  the  necessary  ew^niTi 
ment  for  answering  inquiries,  in  the  case  of  the  smal  "*     £Z.  j.  (N.  1?W| 

19:  382.] 

^The  literature  of  classification  schemes  is  well-ni| 
in  abstract,  L.j,  (Jl.  1893),  18:  240-42. 

^See  L.  J,  11 :  209-12, 350,  353. 
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assistance  to  him  is  the  ability  to  say:  "  On  this  shelf  you  will  find, 
approximately,  all  that  the  library  contains  on  electricity,"  or  even 
on  the  division  "electric  transportation,"  or  even  on  the  subdivision 
"  trolley  electric  roads."  Yet  it  is  essential  that  the  inherent  limita- 
tions of  that  form  of  assistance  should  be  clearly  appreciated.  Of 
only  a  part  of  the  books  or  subjects  represented  in  a  library  is  the 
principle  of  "  one  subject  to  a  book  "  ^  true.  The  fact  that,  for  instance, 
volumes  of  collected  essays  defy  this  assignment  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  larger  libraries  many  years  ago  resorted  to  analytic  catalog- 
ing, for  it  is  possible,  fortunately,  to  say  of  a  catalog  what  can  not 
be  said  of  a  shelf:  "On  this  page,  or  in  this  drawer,  you  will  find  all 
that  the  library  contains  on  your  subject;"  and  it  explains,  also,  the 
wide  serviceableness  which  printed  catalogs,  like  that  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  have  had  in  other  libraries  than  those  for  which  they  were 
made.  The  agreement  among  libraries  as  to  the  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion to  render  such  facilities  universal  could  not  have  received  more 
emphatic  testimony  than  in  the  successful  achievement  of  Poole's  Index 
and  the  "A.  L.  A."  index  to  general  literature,  the  one  transforming 
files  of  periodical  literature  from  dead  lumber  to  the  livest  of  circulat- 
ing materia^,  and  the  other  performing  the  same  service  for  volumes 
of  essays,  etc.  Disagreement  in  regard  to  the  lengths  to  which  this 
principle  of  cooperative  cataloging  may  be  carried  is  not  at  all  over  the 
question  whether  it  is  desirable,  but  whether  it  is  practicable;  but  the 
successful  execution  of  the  catalog  of  the  "A.  L.  A.  library,"  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  has  placed  this  matter  in  a  clearer 
light. 

The  future  of  the  '^  subject  catalog "  of  an  individual  library  is  at 
present  attended  with  some  uncertainty.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  when  it  shall  be  no  longer  necessary  for  each  separate  library,  with 
its  limited  funds,  to  do  in  a  thousand  cities  and  towns  what  can  be  done 
at  a  central  point,  once  for  all,*  the  better  endowed  libraries  will  find 
themselves  at  liberty  to  spend  their  funds  in  making  their  development 
more  symmetrical  and  possibly  in  supplying  elaborate  subject  catalogs 
of  the  '*  special  collections."  The  relative  superiority  of  the  bibliogra- 
phy and  the  subject  catalog  has  been  earnestly  discussed  ;^  but  serious 
students  can  not  afford  to  dispense  with  either  of  them.*  An  increas- 
ing number  of  libraries  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  made  wide 
use  of  "  reference  lists,"  and  perhaps  no  other  form  of  library  help  sur- 
passes this  in  flexibility.  ^'  The  bibliography  aims  at  completeness  for 
the  sake  of  completeness,"  wjiile  -'the  reference  list  is  as  complete  as  it 
serves  its  purpose  to  be."*    The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  particular  in 

»A.  L.  A.  Proc,  1890,  p.  6. 

'See  L.j,  (Ag.  1893)  18:  278. 

>8ee  articles  of  C :  H.  Hull,  X.  j,  15 :  167-71 ;  and  C :  A.  Cutter,  X.  j.  15 :  163-64, 196. 

<W:  E.  Foster,  in  A.  L.  A.  Proc,  1890,  p.  7. 
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the  extreme — namely  to  extend  specific  assistance  on  a  subject  of  inter- 
est at  a  specific  time,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  a  6i)eciftc  student.  It  is 
thus  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  bibliography,  which  would  compel 
it  to  include  editions  or  treatises  of  a  recognized  antiquated  or  mislead- 
ing nature;  and  also  from  those  of  the  subject  catalog,  which  would 
compel  it  to  omit  the  one  best  book  on  the  subject  if  the  library  should 
not  happen  to  own  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  student  can  go,  with  the 
reference  list  iu  his  hands,  to  some  other  library  which  has  the  book; 
or  the  library  itself  may  promptly  order  the  book.  An  advantage  of 
the  card-catalog  principle,  as  compared  with  the  printed  or  stereotyped 
catalog,  which  has  repeatedly  been  emphasized,  is  that  while  the  latter 
crystallizes  a  condition  of  things  which  once  existed  but  exists  no 
longer,  the  former  responds  unerringly  to  what  exists  at  the  time;  and 
this  advantage  is  eminently  time  of  the  reference  list.  Timeliness*  in 
meeting  a  want  at  the  time  when  it  arises,'  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this 
method  of  assistance.  There  is  here  also  a  deei)er  significance  as 
regards  what  may  bo  called  the  adequate  cataloging  of  the  library.  In 
more  than  one  sense  no  library  can  be  cataloged  "  once  for  all,''  but  if, 
as  occasion  arises,  and  from  the  hundreds  of  different  jwints  of  view 
which  are  continually  presenting  themselves,  its  resources  in  these  par- 
ticular directions  be  enumerated,  and  if,  moreover,  these  successive  and 
minute  reference  lists  be  filed  and  indexed,  something  will  have  been 
done,^  analogous  to  the  "placer''  work  to  which  the  miner  resorts,  to 
exhaust,  if  possible,  all  the  ways  in  which  the  particle  of  gold  might 
succeed  in  escaping  his  search.  In  this  resi>ect  a  wider  employment  of 
the  reference  list  principle  on  the  pjirt  of  the  smaller  libraries  might 
do  much  to  illustrate  Mr.  Adams's  suggestion*  that  a  collection  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  books,  kept  down  by  a  weeding  process,  and  repeatedly 
and  minutely  recataloged,  is  worth  more  to  its  readers  than  one  of  twice 
the  number  of  volumes  with  no  sifting  processes,  and  with  infrequent 
cataloging  or  none  at  all.  The  reference  list,  however,  exists  in  many 
different  tbrms.  In  its  daily  or  occasional  form,  it  is  usually  prepared 
in  manuscript,  or  by  some  copying  process;  and,  if  the  latter,  can  reach 
a  wide  circle  of  users.  In  its  weekly  form  it  is  frequently  met  with — 
in  addition  to  the  instances  just  named — in  the  columns  of  some  news- 
paper, and  thus  reaches  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  readers.  In  its 
monthly  or  quarterly  form  it  is  found  either  as  a  separately  printed 
sheet  or  as  forming  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  library's  official  "  Bul- 
letin." To  the  manuscript  instances  above  referred  to,  usually  in  the 
form  of  written  sheets,  may  be  added  the  particular  variety  wherein 
catalog  cards  are  substituted  for  sheets;  and  in  more  than  one  quarter 

UV:  E.  Foster's  **  Libraries  and  readers"  (1883),  pp.  50-51. 

2See  Prov.  Pub,  Library,  15tli  an.  rept.,  1892,  p.  9;  also  G.  Ilea's  "PabUc  libraries 
of  today,"  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  9,  1892. 

^Otber  possibilities  are  suggested  iu  W:  E.  Foster's  paper  at  St.  Louis  conference, 
1890  (Proc.,  p.  239). 

^See  L.j.  (Ap.  1893),  18:  119.  ^  , 
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the  vo'y  servkieable  graggostion  has  been  made  of  applying  the  Radolpli 
CoMtiuttOTis  Iiidexer  to  the  purposes  of  reference  lists,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  general  eatalog. 

There  are  few  pritkciples  so  deserving  of  constant  remembrance  within 
the  walls  of  a  library  as  that  emphasized  in  an  address  at  a  recent 
library  dedication,  namely,  tliat  ^  Books  are  made  to  be  i^ead.^  ^  Acting 
on  this  jMincipie,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  libraries  to  study  all  possi- 
ble opiKwtunities  of  getting  the  books  down  from  the  sbeh^es  and  into 
the  liands  of  staadents  and  readers.  Conseqnently  the  answer  to  a 
reader  inqniring  "How  many  books  may  I  liave  for  use  in  the  refer- 
ence room  at  any  one  timet"  will  necessarily  be:  "As  many  as  you 
Bced — a  hundred  if  necessary,'''  Consequently  also  a  close  attention 
to  subjects  of  current  interest  will  reveal  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
book  in  a  collection  of  ordinary  size  will  have  bad  its  special  interest 
ibr  some  reader,  at  some  time,  in  the  course  of  live  years.  Conse- 
quently also  the  principle  that  for  eveiy  book  added  to  the  library  there 
exists  a  reader  needing  to  use  the  book,  if  he  can  only  be  apprised  of 
it,  will  develop  the  use  of  methods^  to  bring  the  book  and  the  reader 
into  connection.  There  is  no  s«rer  way  of  cutting  down  to  a  niinimum 
percentage  the  "books  never  cal!e<l  for,^**  than  by  the  methods  above 
mentioned. 

Divergence  of  opinion  exists  in  reference  to  the  not  easily  settle<l  qnes- 
tion  as  to  the  balance  of  advantage  between  the  published  catalog  of 
a  sangle  library,  with  its  series  of  printed  supplements  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  card  catalog  on  the  other.*  The  printed  catalog  lias  the  advan- 
tages of  legibility  and  conveni^ice  of  handling,  and  the  disadvantage 
of  an  ever-increasing  multiplicity  of  alphabets  unless  the  expensive 
*^ consolidated  catalog"  shall  be  resorted  to.  Tlie  card  catalog,  in 
its  usttal  form,  has  the  disadvantage  of  inconvenience^  of  handling, 
and  the  great  advantage  in  tlie  ease  of  a  dictionary  catalog  of  a  single 
alphabet.'' 

In  a  large  percentage  of  libraries  the  "  shelf  list"  and  the  "class  list" 
are  identical,  thus  supplying  a  manuscript  subject  catalog  which,  if 
allowed  to  be  consulted  by  the  public  as  well  as  the  staff,  and  supple- 

'E.  E.  Hale,  at  dodication  of  St.  Louis  PuWic  Library,  1893. 

2A.  L.  A.  Proc,  1890,  p.  7. 

'Some  of  tlicso  methods  are  indicated  iu  Prov.  Piil).  Library,  15th  an.rept.,  p.  3. 

"•Gorerfiinent  ptiblications  are  among  the  material  which  the  Qaincy  policy  wonld 
•oggest  discardiBg,  y«t  tb«ao  im  nome  public  libraries  are  aaaoiig  the  ''^liveet"  of 
viateriid  im  aotive  meu  The  tendency  to  ''  tiu»  tlM^neral  reader,  in  matxy  instances, 
into  tbo  special  sti&dent,"  is  to  complicate  the  xiroUomof  winnowing. — L»j,  (Ag. 
1893),  18:294. 

'Sec  P.  L.  Ford's  Chicago  paper,  L.j.  (Jl.  1893),  18:  219. 

'It  i«  true  ihnt  the  snlistitiition  of  the  " tray "  variety  of  card  catalog  for  the 
oommos  ^  ^cawflr  "  type  will  lairgely  tend  to  diminitk  this  inooiivenience. 

'Early  comment  on  the  Kndolph  Ooutinnons  Indexer  is  to  be  fWrmd  in  Lib.  Jonr., 
1€ :  SIS ;  17'.  ^  S71-72 ;  18 :  ttO-21.  Later  imd  more  decided  recognition  of  its  capa- 
bilities is  in  L.j,  (Ag.  1893),  18:  277-78;  Kation,  Ag.  31,  1«9S,  57:  150. 
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mented  with  a  comprehensive  subject  index,  comprises  one  more  link 
in  the  chain  of  assistance  to  readers.  This  "  class  list "  being  a  precise 
reproduction  of  the  order  in  which  the  books  stand  on  the  shelves,  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  have  already 
been  shown  to  attach  to  shelf  arrangement,  as  a  help  to  readers;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  class  list  shows  the  titles  of  books 
which  are  out,  as  well  as  those  which  are  in.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  shelves,  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  limitations  pointed  out  above, 
that  as  little  classification  as  possible  is  going  to  help  us.  If  you  are 
on  a  train  running  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  you  wish  to  com- 
municate for  a  moment  with  your  friend,  and  Und  that  he  is  not  in  the 
same  car  with  you,  it  is  something  to  bo  thankful  for,  is  it  not,  if  he  is 
in  another  car  of  the  same  train — and  that  a  vestibule  train — ratlier 
than  on  another  train  on  a  different  railroad! 

4  Planning  the  library  building  with  specific  regard  to  facilitating 
assistance, — The  library  architecture  of  the  past  ten  years  is  perhaps  in 
no  one  particular  better  worth  studying  than  in  the  effective  adapta- 
tion of  well-chosen  means  to  specific  ends.  Doubtless  some  of  the  most 
effective  library  work  may  have  been  performed  in  buildings  illustrat- 
ing every  conceivable  fault  of  library  arrangement;  and  yet,  if  the 
opportunities  for  usefulness  which  have  been  lost,  even  under  this  intel- 
ligent effort,  be  enumerated,  they  would  show  how  enormously  the  maxi- 
mum of  usefulness  even  of  such  a  library  could  have  been  increased. 
A  few  i)rinciples  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  fundamental  and 
about  which  there  is  general  agreement  may  be  named.  (1)  Determin- 
ing the  position  of  the  natural  centers  or  axes,  in  the  relation  of  the 
different  parts  to  each  other,  and  thence  radiating  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  space,  and  effort,  as  well  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  straight  lines  of  access.  (2)  Foresight  in  making 
such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  at  the  outset  as  will  not  be  negatived, 
but  rather  emphasized,  in  all  subsequent  extensions  which  may  be  made 
necessary.  (3)  Combining,  so  far  as  possible,  compactness  in  the  stor- 
age of  books,  with  the  most  generous  i)rovision  for  the  specific  needs  of 
individual  students  and  readers.*  In  all  these  details,  and  particularly 
the  provision  for  the  *Meast  expenditure"  of  time,  space,  and  effort,  it 
would  be  easy  to  misconceive  of  the  matter  as  one  affecting  the  con- 
venience and  efforts  of  the  library  attendant  alone.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that,  even  where  the  reader  or  student  does  not 
personally  visit  the  shelves,  he  does  so,  vicariously,  in  the  person  of  the 
library  attendant.^  To  a  fruit  merchant  in  New  York  a  shipment  of 
peaches  which  consumes  five  days  when  one  day  might  have  served  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  him,  even  if  he  does  not  take  the  railroad  jonr- 
ney  himself;  and  it  is  no  less  vital  to  the.  reader  or  student  that  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  space,  interposed  between  the  attendant's  start- 

'  See  C.  C.  Sonld's  paper,  X.  J,  17 :  124-25 ;  also  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Messn. 
Ford  and  Carr,  at  Chicago,  L.j.  (July,  1893),  18:  219,225. 
•  A..  L.  A.  Proc,  1890,  p.  7  r^  1 
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ing  point  and  the  book  required  by  the  reader,  shall  not  multijily  to  an 
annoying  extent  the  time  which  the  reader  must  wait  before  obtaining 
his  book.  The  question  of  access  to  the  shelves  '  at  all  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  is  one  which  has  two  sidjes,  even  in  this  matter  of  time- 
saving.  In  a  very  small  library  it  is  probably  true  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  books  charged  to  readers  that  they  will  have  been  taken 
from  the  shelves  by  the  readers  themselves  and  brought  by  them  to  the 
desk  to  be  charged.  Here  the  balance  of  advantage  would  be  decidedly 
in  favor  of  access  to  shelves,  on  the  basis  of  time  saving.  These  con- 
ditions would  be  almost  wholly  reversed  in  a  large  library.  In  its  stack, 
if  of  the  conventional  type,  with  its  labyrinthine  passages,  the  book 
borrowers  would  be  not  only  bewildered,  but  in  each  other's  way;  while 
the  impossibility  of  supervision,  resulting  in  large  loss  of  books  and  in 
very  certain  displacement  of  them,  would  inevitably  waste  the  reader's 
time  and  convenience.  The  conventional  stack  construction  is  not  the 
only  one  available.  Few  principles  in  library  construction  seem  likely 
to  prove  so  fruitful  as  those  associated  with  the  name  of  the  late  Dr. 
W:  F:  Poole,  namely,  the  housing  of  each  great  class  in  a  separate 
room,  with  its  own  attendants,  and  supplied  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
a  great  study  room  or  laboratory.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Poole's  application 
of  his  own  principles,*  in  the  Newberry  Library  at  Chicago,^  is  on  a  scale 
far  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  library,  does  not  in  anyway  impair 
the  general  soundness  of  these  principles,  nor  the  duty  of  each  library 
to  avail  itself  of  their  benefits,  so  far  as  its  own  conditions  will  admit. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  instances  where  very  much  more  than  *<  half 
a  loaf"  can  be  secured.  In  an  increasing  number  of  libraries  the  fol- 
lowing principles  are  now  recognized :  * 

(1)  A  sharp  distinction  between  the  circulating  department  and  the 
reference  department,  thus  admitting  of  placing  the  latter  (dictionaries, 
cyclopedias,  etc.)  on  open  book  shelves  in  the  reference  room,  where 
they  are  constantly  accessible  to  all  readers  without  the  necessity  for 
applying  to  an  attendant. 

(2)  Providing  an  open  bookcase  in  the  delivery  room,  for  the  current 
additions  of  a  specified  number  of  weeks  back  (eight,  ten,  or  twelve). 
These  books  may  be  there  handled  and  examined,  and,  when  desired, 
charged  to  the  reader,  for  home  use.  A  reader  who  should  have  closely 
followed  up  his  opportunities  in  connection  with  this  open  bookcase  for 
a  year  in  succession,  would  have  practically  had  "  access  to  the  shelves," 
so  far  as  the  additions  of  that  year  are  concerned. 


'A  subject  wbosQ  volaminoos  literatnre  may  be  traced  by  tbe  index  in  all  tho 
recent  voloines  of  tbe  Library  Joamal.  Bat  eee  particularly  tbe  following:  15: 
197-08,  229-31 ;  16 :  268-69 ;  A.  L.  A.  Proc.,  1890,  p.  33-37 ;  Chic.  Proc,  Jnly,  1893,  p.  217, 
219,231. 

^Elaborated  in  bis  "Construction  of  library  bnildings,''  1881;  and  bis  "Remarks 
on  library  construction,''  1883;  also  in  Lib.  Jour.,  passim. 

'Explained  by  Dr.  Poole,  witb  plan,  in  1890,  Proc.,  pp.  107-11. 

*  See  also  Prov.  Pub.  Library,  15th  an.  rept.,  1892,  p.  6. 
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(3)  Selection  of  one  or  more  of  the  classes  nsually  stored  in  the 
stack,  to  be  shelved  in  a  room  by  themselves;  an  appiicatiou  of  the 
Newberry  library  plan,  with^its  tables,  desks,  and  other  facilities,  not 
to  the  whole  library,  bnt  to  a  fragment  of  it.  In  some  libraries  the 
bonnd  volumes  of  periodicals  are  so  treated,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
reading  room  for  current  periodicals;  in  others  the  industrial  works  in 
close  relations  with  the  patent  room,  etc. 

(4)  Provision  of  rooms  in  portions  of  the  building  adjacent  to  the 
stack  to  be  used  as  special  ^' study  rooms,-'  ^^  class  rooms,^  "dictating 
rooms,"  etc.,  in  which  the  needs  of  special  students^  or  classes,  or  uni- 
versity extension  centers,^  or  study  clubs,  or  other  Btudious  individuals 
or  gioups  may  be  specifically  met. 

(5)  The  provision  of  other  ^^ study  rooms''  or  "study  tables,"  within 
the  walls  of  the  stack  itself,  for  the  use  of  any  serious  students  who 
may  with  confidence  be  trusted  there. 

(G)  The  system  of  ^'permits  to  enter  the  stack,"  for  an  even  wider 
section  of  the  public,  which  has  been  developed  under  very  interesting 
conditions  at  Cleveland*  and  Minneapolis.^  In  some  oommnnities  the 
local  conditions  will  admit  of  going  further  than  in  others  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  but  there  are  few  which  can  not  avail  themselves  to  some 
extent  of  the  manifest  advantage  thus  rendered  i)ossible.  Indeed,  the 
planning  of  library  interiors  for  some  time  to  come  is  likely  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  capabilities  of  library  architecture  in  facilitat- 
ing assistance  to  readers. 

5  The  jycfffonal  element. — The  library  may  be  equipped  with  a  collec- 
tion- of  books  most  skillfully  chosen  and  sifted;  the  books  may  be 
marshaled  on  the  shelves  in  an  arrangement  which  most  perfectly 
facilitates  the  path  of  the  student  to  the  desired  subject  or  book;  the 
contents  of  tlie  volumes  may  be  elaborately  set  forth  in  every  form  of 
cataloging  helps;  and  every  feature  of  the  building  even  may  be  dom- 
inated by  attention  to  specific  needs  of  students  and  readers;  and  still, 
possibly  there  may  be  a  missing  factor,  the  oi>eration  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maximum  of  effective  assistance.  It  is  true  that  library 
"machinery'"  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  any  library  which  disregards 
the  necessity  for  bestowing  much  timeui^on  it  and  effectually  avoiding 
every  tendency  to  clogging,  or  congestion,  or  irregularity,  will  do  so 
to  its  cost.  But  long  observation  has  everywhere  confirmed  the  con- 
viction that  a  reliance  solely  on  "  general  methods,"  those  fwr  the 
public  at  large,  is  like  using  a  rake  with  teeth  too  far  apart,  and  inevi- 
tably some  of  the  library's  most  vital  opportunities  for  usefulness  will 
slip  past,  unrecognized.  The  personal  contact  of  the  library  officer 
with  the  individual  reader  is  still  needed  after  all  eke  has  been  aakl 


'The  extraordinary  possibilities  of  tkis  Hue  of  work  are  iadicaied  in  3iifia  Katb- 
ariuo  L.  Sharp's  *^  Libraries  and  university  extension, "  Library  school,  Albany,  W92* 
''L.j,  16:175. 
^L.j,  17:  445-47. 
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and  done.  In  libraries  where  the  force  is  inconveniently  small,  one  of 
two  results  is  likely  to  follow.  On  the  one  hand,  exclusive  dependence 
may  be  placed  on  the  perfection  of  the  library  "  machinery,'^  with  the 
result  of  great  smoothness  of  routine  administi^ation,  but  also  with  the 
resulting  waste  of  opi>ortunities  just  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  advantage  of  the  needed  contact  of  reader  with  library 
attendant  is  secured,  this  comes  as  a  sort  of  "running  fire''  all  along 
the  line,  and  there  is  consequently  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  a 
constant  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  accomplishment  of  the  routine 
work*  of  the  resi)ective  attendants  appealed  to.  One  of  the  earliest 
libraries  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  this  problem  and  to  concentrate 
this  work  upon  a  single  officer,  was  the  Boston  public,  in  which,  from 
the  first,  the  volume  of  assistance  to  readers  has  undoubtedly  been 
larger  than  in  any  other  American  library.  Several  other  libraries 
Lave,  within  more  recent  years,  established  an  information  dcsk;^  and 
in  one^  of  these  at  least  the  officer  is  provided  with  no  other  work,  but 
finds  every  moment  of  time  claimed  by  the  applications  of  individual 
readers  and  students  for  si>ecific  assistance  and  direction  in  the  use  of 
reference  books  in  pursuing  inquiries,  etc. 

There  is  plainly  a  growing  tendency  among  libraries  to  adopt  this 
fundamentally  eftective  feature  of  assistance  to  readers,  but  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  matter  which  should  be  clearly  recognized,  else 
disappointment  may  result.  For  instance,  so  strongly  does  one  libra- 
rian fear  the  tendency  of  this  concentration  on  one  clerk,  to  i>roduco 
apathy  in  the  matter  ot  assistance  to  readers  on  the  part  of  all  the 
others,  that  he  would  take  the  risk  of  constant  interference  with  the 
time  of  every  clerk.  There  are  several  Avays  of  meeting  this  objection. 
Where  the  force  is  large,  or  of  "  average  size,"  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
a  comprehensive  scheme,  whereby,  at  some  time  during  the  week  or 
month,  the  service  of  every  other  member  of  the  staff  is  called  into 
requisition,  as  a  substitute,  either  at  meal  times,  half  holidays,  vaca- 
tions, or  other  necessary  absences  of  the  regular  clerk.  Extremely 
useful  also  in  the  same  direction,  though  for  other  reasons  besides,  is 
the  practice  of  holding  monthly  or  fortnightly  "  staff  meetings,-^^  fol- 
lowed with  great  success  in  at  least  one  library,  in  which  the  study  of 
the  many  sided  subject  of  assistance  to  readers,  both  in  the  shape  of 
specific  instances  and  of  comprehensive  general  principles,  is  a  constant 
feature.  While  it  is  not  possible,  even  by  this  method,  for  a  library  to 
bring  all  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  *'  library  school'^  to  its  own 
doors,  in  one  particular  it  is  invariably  effective;  namely,  in  developing 
on  the  part  of  all  the  staff  not  only  a  true  esprit  de  corps,  but,  in  partic- 
ular, an  eagerness  to  render  the  best  service  of  which  they  are  capable, 

^  Prov.  Pub.  Library,  13tli  an.  rept.,  1890,  p.  9. 

^L.j,  16:  271-72,263;  IS:  178,179,219. 

'Prov.  Pub.  Library,  13th  an.  rept.,  p.  9;  14th,  p.  10-11 ;  15lh  p.  10. 

*Prov.  Pub.  Library,  13tU  au.  rcpt.,  1890,  p.  14. 
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ill  this  matter  of  assistance  to  readers.  The  fandamental  importance 
of  this  "  unperfunctory ''  element  in  the  work  of  the  information  desk 
is  not  easily  to  be  overestimated.  Indeed,  it  will  be  far  better  not  to 
establish  this  position  at  all  than  to  be  obliged  to  fill  it  with  one  who 
gives  it  a  careless,  an  unintelligent,  above  all,  a  i^erfunctory  attention. 
This  is  one  of  those  positions  where  tlie  bright  face  of  the  attendant 
meeting  the  application,  timidly  perhaps  presented  by  the  reader  or 
student,  puts  the  latter  at  once  and  completely  at  his  ease,  and  goes  far 
to  make  actual  the  ideal  suggested  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders  at  the  Febni. 
ary,  1893,  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club,  that  the  librarian 
should  meet  the  reader  in  the  position  of  a  host  or  hostess  welcoming 
a  guest.  There  is,  moreover,  another  side  to  this  matter  even,  due  to 
the  fact  not  only  of  the  immensely  diflfering  needs  of  individual  readers, 
but  of  their  no  less  widely  diflfering  temperaments  and  capabilities  «i8 
well.^  To  read  that  it  fell  to  a  certain  librarian  to  hear  during  one  and 
and  the  same  week  two  such  apparently  contradictory  commendations 
of  this  feature  of  his  library  as  the  following,  may  suggest  a  paradox: 
"  I  like  your  information  desk;  one  is  put  so  completely  at  his  ease  by 
the  attendant's  interest;"  and  "I  like  the  service  of  your  information 
desk;  it  is  so  impersonal."  Yet  it  only  goes  to  show  the  success  with 
which  the  attendant  had  suited  the  manner  as  well  as  the  material  of 
the  assistance  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  two  individuals. 

The  successful  coordination  of  apparently  divergent  conditions  is  not 
an  easy  matter  here,  any  more  than  in  architecture;  yet  it  is  in  triumpbs 
such  as  these  that  the  mastery  of  the  art  is  shown,  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  Xot  only  trained  intelligence  and  genuine  interest, 
but  tact  and  discrimination,  are  requisite  here;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  library  directors,  not  only  that  the  establishment  of  the 
information  desk  as  a  distinct  position  will  involve  a  generous  allow 
ance  of  additional  time  and  the  consequent  expense,  but  also  that  tlie 
oflBcer  who  can  successfully  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  position  is 
necessarily  one  whose  services  should  be  well  remunerated.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  certain  quality  of  intellectual  force  and  helpfulness  in  the 
books  themselves,  in  the  case  of  a  library  of  average  excellence,  and 
others  besides  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  profited  from  the  mere  opj[)ortuuity 
of  "browsing  in  libraries;"  yet  to  base  on  this  fact  an  argument  against 
emi)loying  well-directed  efforts  of  assistance,  when  needed,  is  to  repeat 
the  fallacy  underlying  the  familiar  "self-made-man"  argument  against 
education.  The  man,  in  an  instance  of  the  kind  named,  would  have 
made,  not  an  inferior,  but  an  even  greater  achievement,  if,  to  his  unde 
niably  exceptional  native  gifts,  he  had  been  able  to  add  that  which  the 
discipline  of  education  can  supply.  The  books  will  possess  not  a  less, 
but  a  far  greater  degree  of  efficiency  if  to  their  inherent  vitality  and 
effectiveness  there  shall  be  joined  the  minute  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  needs  of  readers,  as  related  to  the  books,  on  the  part  of  a  thor- 
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ongbly  equipped  libiary  officer.  That  the  needs  referred  to  really 
exist,  the  experience  of  the  larger  and  smaller  libraries  alike  goes  to 
show.  "The  timidity  of  the  average  person  desiring  information,  and 
especially  the  stranger  who  comes  to  the  library  for  the  first  time,  is  a 
factor  in  library  administration  which  must  be  acknowledged  and  dealt 
with.  *  •  »  We  have  seen  person  after  person  enter  a  library, 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  the  card  or  printed  catalog,  leave  the 
building.  *  *  *  Yet,  whenever  we  have  spoken  to  such  people,  we 
have  found  they  wanted  a  definite  thing."* 

It  is  the  significance  of  instances  like  these  that  has  led  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  librarians  to  distrust  the  desirableness  of  universal 
access  to  the  shelves,  since  in  this  way  much  the  larger  part  of  the  class 
jf  readers  referred  to  would  miss  the  personal  guidance  and  assistance 
tvhich  they  obviously  require. 

In  at  least  two  of  the  libraries  where  this  personal  element  of  assist- 
mce  lias  been  most  comprehensively  developed,  this  fundamental  rule 
is  insisted  on,  that  if  the  library  officer  to  whom  a  question  happens  to 
b,e  brought  has  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  information 
which  he  is  able  to  supply  is  not  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  answer, 
the  question  must  be  referred  to  some  other  library  officer  who  is  reason- 
ably sure  to  be  able  to  do  this.  In  one  of  these  two  libraries,  printed 
forms'^  are  kept  constantly  at  hand  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  it  will 
happen  that  the  library  itself  is  found  not  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
work  or  works  which  alone  will  answer  the  inquiry.  In  this  case  either 
an  order  is  at  once  given  for  the  book,  or  recourse  is  had  to  the  scheme  of 
library  transfers  mentioned  elsewhere.  Even  when  the  reader  finds  the 
library  classified  by  a  comprehensive  system,  sufficiently  closely  classi- 
fied to  respond  to  his  varying  needs,  sui)plied  with  a  subject  index,  as 
a  ready  key  to  the  whole,  arranged  on  the  shelves  with  as  close  an 
approach  to  correspondence  to  abstract  classification  as  is  found  practi- 
cable, and  the  shelves  accessible  to  the  intelligent  reader  wherever 
practicable,  he  must,  after  all,  have  these  forms  of  assistance,  plus  the 
privilege  of  a  special  study  room  where  the  bringing  of  books  from  other 
portions  of  the  library  may  correct  the  inadequacy  of  shelf  arrangement 
already  referred  to;  plus  the  helps  furnished  by  bibliographies  in  sup- 
plying a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  not  possible  in  this  particular 
library;  plus  the  helps  supplied  by  subject  catalogs  for  subjects  on 
which  no  bibliographies  have  been  printed;  plus  all  reference  lists  and 
other  miscellaneous  varieties  of  help.  And  even  this  is  not  sufficient 
unless  we  add,  also,  the  librarian  himself,  that  he  may  correct'  and  sup- 
llement  all  deficiencies  and  inadequacies  of  the  various  kinds  specift- 
mentioned  above,  by  his  own  trained,  interested,  and  eftectual 
^^  of  the  reader.^ 

fc^  '  '    •   16:  263. 
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Expert   Annotation   of   Book  Titles — Indexing  Literature 

OTHER  than  Books. 

By  GKoiKiE  Ilks,  New  York. 

There  is  inucli  in  a  \relcome.  The  stranger  who  euters  the  Boston 
Public  Library  is  met  almost  at  the  threshold  by  an  attendant  who 
invites  questions  and  answers  them  in  the  most  helpful  possible  way. 
To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  card  catalog  he  explains  it;  he  can  often 
supply  a  forgotten  name  or  a  title;  frequently  ho  names  a  book  his  ques- 
tioner needs  and  has  never  heard  about.  Such  an  officer  makes  people 
feel  that  the  public  library  is  really  theirs;  that  its  machinery,  formida- 
ble though  it  seems,  is  in  fact  simple;  and  when,  as  in  Boston, the  officer 
charj^^ed  with  reception  moves  about  quite  freely,  instead  of  occupying 
a  desk  clerk  fashion,  his  hospitalities  can  be  multiplied.  Next  in  value 
to  his  services,  to  a  stranger  at  least,  comes  the  aid  of  a  card  catalog^ 
from  its  inclusiveness  vastly  to  be  preferi-ed  to  any  catalog  in  book 
form,  and,  si>eaking  from  my  own  exi)erience,  best  arranged  under  a 
single  alphabet.  The  card  catalog  has  now  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
Kudolph  continuous  indexer,  which  novel  device,  from  its  nonliability 
to  wear  or  soiling,  removes  tlie  excuse  oftenest  given  for  withholding  the 
card  catalog  from  the  reader.  Only  when  the  full  catalog,  whatever  its 
form,  and  the  shelves  themselves  are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  public, 
does  the  public  library  fully  stand  by  the  promise  of  its  open  door. 

But  a  reader,  specifilly  of  the  serious  stamp,  needs  yet  more;  it  is  not 
enoiigli  that  good  books  in  abundance  be  ofl'ered  him,  for  how  shall  he 
know  which  of  tliem  can  best  servo  his  imrpose?  Sui>pose  that  he  is 
to  inform  himself  regarding  the  i)rinciples  underlying  the  transmission 
of  electricity  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  lamps  and  motors  of  Bufialo, 
which  of  the  scores  of  books  presented  in  the  department  of  electricity 
will  take  him,  beginner  that  he  is,  and  lead  him  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  subject?  Or,  imagine  him  to  be  curious  respecting  the  lat^est 
achievements  of  the  camera — its  seizure  of  stars  beyond  the  telescopic 
ranp:e,  its  interpretation  of  color  in  black  and  white  with  tmth  of 
effect,  its  reproduction  of  color  itself,  or  its  sui>ersedure  of  the  graver — 
which  of  the  many  works  on  photogi^aphy  at  hand  will  answer  his  ques- 
tions in  the  clearest  way?  If,  in  a  very  different  branch  of  literatnre, 
he  seeks  to  know  something  about  the  government  of  the  nation,  a 
topic  treated  by  hundreds  of  writers,  to  which  of  them  may  he  irith 
confidence  turn!  Or,  if  he  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  ftrnda- 
mentals  of  political  economy,  what  authorities  shall  he  choose? 

A  response  to  these  inquiries  is  given  in  a  card  catalog  of  four  subsec- 
tions of  the  model  library  shown  by  the  American  Library  Association 
as  part  of  the  Columbian  exhibit  of  the  National  Bureau  of  E<luea- 
tion,  to  go  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  to  the  Bureau's  headquarters 
at  Washington.    There  following  each  card   title  is   a   note — in  the 
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department  of  electricity  by  F.  B.  Crocker,  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering at  the  school  of  mines,  Colombia  College,  New  Yoark;  in  that  of 
photography  by  the  committee  on  literature  of  the  Camera  Club,  New 
York ;  in  that  of  American  Government  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Schwab,  instructor 
of  x)olitical  economy,  Yale  University;  and  in  that  of  general  political 
economy  by  £.  B.  A.  SeMgman,  professor  of  political  economy  and 
finance  in  the  school  of  political  science,  Columbia  College.  The  notes 
printed  on  slips  are  distributed  at  the  exhibit  in  Chicago  and  are  also 
to  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  connection  with  the  American  Library  Association  a  bureau  will  be 
established  for  systematically  extending  this  plan  of  appraisal  to  the 
whole  working  literature  of  education.  To  be  as  useful  as  it  can  a  note 
card  should  tell :  Whether  a  book  is  a  mere  compilation  or  a  transcript 
of  fact  and  experience  by  a  doer  or  a  worker;  the  comparative  merits 
of  various  editions  where  they  exist;  for  what  classes  of  readers  a  book 
is  best  suited;  its  special  excellencies  or  defects,  and  important  errors, 
if  any;  how  it  compares  with  other  books  in  the  same  field,  and  if  in 
its  field — let  us  say  of  taxation,  or  money — there  is  no  book  up  to  date, 
reference  may  be  made  to  sources  of  iuforniation  in  periodicals  or  else- 
where; if  a  book  treats  a  subject  in  debate,  as  homeopathy,  protection, 
or  socialism,  fact  and  oi>inion  will  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  views 
of  critics  of  opwsed  schools  may  be  given;  and,  finally,  the  best 
extended  reviews  will  be  mentioned.  The  annotator  should  api)end  liis 
name  and  place  wiih  i\nte.  To  this  signing  1  find  no  objection  raised 
by  the  reviewers  wh<Hn  I  have  thus  far  engaged. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  books  of  importance  in  ordinary  demand 
do  not  exceed  10,©00.  It  is  suggested  that  these  works,  divided  into 
dejmrtments,  be  selected  and  annotated  for  pubhc  libraries  by  the  men 
and  women  most  fit  for  the  tai^k.  Every  day  these  men  and  women  are 
asked  for  direction  in  the  fields  of  literature  they  have  made  their  own. 
Through  the  public  libraries  their  jadgments  can  be  placed  at  the  serv- 
ice not  only  of  an  individual  here  and  there,  but  at  that  of  every 
inquirer  in  America.  Guidance  here  will  chiefly  come  from  teachers 
whose  life  work  it  is  in  the  study,  the  class  room,  or  the  laboratory,  to 
know  the  latest  books  in  a  specific  domain  and  master  the  best,  whether 
old  or  new.  To  these  teachers  can  be  joined  scholars  and  critics  of  dis- 
tinction specially  versed  in  history,  belles-lettres,  the  literature  of  art. 
So  far  as  an  apx)oal  has  been  made  to  teachers  and  others  on  behalf  of 
this  new  aid  to  readers,  the  most  cordial  response  has  been  given; 
bui^y  men  have  turned  aside  froai  pressing  tasks  to  write  the  notes 
oifered  in  the  model  library.  Their  generous  assistance  has  arisen  in 
seeing  that  the  uee<l  for  the  help  contemplate*!  is  urgent  and  growing. 
Alliances  between  the  public  school  and  the  public  library  are  becom- 
ing closer.  These  alliances,  together  with  Chautauqua  and  similar 
agencies,  prove  that  popular  reading  can  rise  to  a  new  interest  and 
value  when  it  has  cousecutiveness  and  pur^wse.    At  the  same  time  new 
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books  abound  and  superabound.  Clearly  it  is  more  than  ever  desir- 
able that  trustworthy  pilots  be  organized  to  spare  the  people  the  time 
and  effort  they  now  waste  in  reading  books  other  than  the  best,  to 
warn  them  as  to  defective  statements  and  loose  arguments,  to  invite 
them  into  paths  of  study  which  without  a  guide  they  would  never  dare 
to  enter.  The  notes,  of  course,  will  often  name  books  not  possessed 
by  a  library,  in  which  case  not  only  will  a  reader  be  told  about  a  book 
he  needs,  but  the  librarian  will  receive  a  hint  for  buying  which  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  when  the  system  has  matured  sufficiently  to  keep 
pace  with  the  latest  issues  of  the  press.  As  public  libraries  multiply 
and  strengthen  we  may  expect  the  notes  to  bring  to  birth  a  class  of  vala- 
able  books,  translations  of  sterling  foreign  works  and  books  by  Ameri- 
can authors,  which  to-day  could  not  aftbtd  the  advertising  broadside 
required  to  hit  here  and  there  the  scholars  who  want  them.  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1893,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  says  that  the  Society 
Franklin,  of  Paris,  which  acts  as  a  central  agency  for  the  libraries  of 
France,  has  found  that  with  the  sale  its  circle  of  libraries  assures,  a 
trained  writer  and  a  responsible  publisher  can  be  engaged  to  supply 
any  needed  book. 

As  to  the  financial  side  of  the  plan  for  book  notes.  The  cost  of 
annotating  10,000  important  books,  including  sending  note  cards  to, 
say,  500  libraries,  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  the  time  necessary  for 
the  task  at  one  year.  To  continue  the  work  on  new  books  of  the  same 
relative  importance,  as  they  appear,  would  probably  require  $10,000  a 
year.  Can  this  amount  be  collected  from  the  libraries  served?  It  is 
doubtful.  As  elsewhere  in  the  field  of  education,  a  service  worth  vastly 
more  than  its  cost  can  not  be  paid  for  by  the  men  and  women  to  whom 
it  is  rendered.  An  opportunity  thus  offers  itself  for  an  endowment 
which  at  no  greater  outlay  than  that  needed  to  establish  and  maiotaio 
a  siDgle  good  library  can  double  the  usefulness  of  500. 

It  is  said,  with  truth,  that  in  many  towns  and  cities  there  is  but 
slight  demand  for  the  guidance  proposed  in  this  scheme  of  book  notes; 
but  is  it  disputed  that  that  demand  ought  to  be  increased,  and  how  can 
it  be  increased  better  than  by  supply!  To  take  a  homely  illustration, 
has  not  the  advent  of  the  Italian  fruit  vender,  passive  though  he  is, 
greatly  stimulated  the  consumption  of  bananas  and  oranges?  Let  tbe 
trustees  of  literature  learn  of  him,  and  rest  content  only  when  the 
treasures  in  their  keeping  are  hospitably  proffered  to  the  people,  the 
invitation  made  as  telling  as  it  can  be  by  having  the.best  critics  join  in 
it.  If  the  ignorant  choose  to  remain  untaught,  to  miss  the  light  and 
lift  that  books  stand  ready  to  bestow,  let  them  do  so  only  when  every 
means  of  winning  their  interest  has  been  exhausted.  In  this  matter 
the  recent  history  of  our  public  libraries  is  full  of  promise.  Every 
increase  in  their  stock  and  store,  every  improvement  in  their  arrange- 
ment and  accessibility,  has  roused  appreciation  in  a  degree  which  has 
richly  repaid  the  means  and  toil  expended.    Let  public  libraries  not 
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only  contain  but  indicate  the  most  helpful  books  and  we  shall  find 
the  public  library  more  than  ever  the  people's  university.  It  con- 
stantly befalls  that  a  great  book  reaches  us  too  late  to  bring  its  best 
message;  the  regret,  "why  was  not  this  book  pressed  upon  our  atten- 
tion long  ago!"  should  lead  us  to  do  what  we  can  to- spare  others  the 
labor  of  mining  any  vein  but  gold. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  in  mind  only  the  serious  reader;  it 
is  time  that  we  remembered  the  reader  who  simply  seeks  recreation. 
Scott  maintains  his  primacy  as  a  novelist,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  learn 
in  what  particulars  modern  research,  historical  and  antiquarian,  must 
affect  our  estimate  of  Ivanhoe,  the  Talisman,  and  Quentin  Durward. 
In  the  life  of  Darwin  by  his  son  we  are  told  that  the  naturalist  was 
wont  to  refresh  himself  with  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  but  who 
shall  tell  us  which  of  her  many  romances  are  best  worth  reading? 
Browning,  too,  is  abundantly  represented  on  library  shelves,  but  which 
of  his  longer  poems  best  deserve  perusal  and  why!  His  works  come 
to  us  as  17  lusty  tomes,  while  few  students  care  for  a  single  book  of 
selections,  even  though  it  be  the  poet's  own.  When  the  literature  of 
instruction  has  been  surveyed  by  the  annotator  and  its  guide  posts  set 
up,  it  will  be  fitting  that  other  literature  receive  the  same  attention,  of 
necessity  with  a  lighter  and  less  laborious  touch. 

On  the  general  lines  here  suggested  a  pioneering  attack  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Augusta  H.  Leypoldt,  editor  Literary  XewSj  New 
York,  and  the  present  writer.  Their  project  is  to  compile  and  edit  an 
annotated  list  of  about  two  thousand  books  suitable  for  girls  and 
women  and  their  clubs.  This  list  will  comprise  carefully  chosen  titles 
in  the  whole  round  of  instruction  and  recreation.  The  works  of  fiction 
will  be  selected  and  annotated  by  a  reviewer  for  the  Nation.  Other 
contributors  of  mark  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  preparing  the  list 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  of  service  to  all  public  libraries,  to 
readers  and  inquirers  everywhere.  The  list  will  be  published  by  the 
American  Library  Association  in  October,  1895.  It  Is  expected  soon  to 
enlarge  its  departments  of  art  and  music  so  as  to  fairly  give  them  com- 
plete scope. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  reader  in  science  and  consider  one  of  his 
perplexities,  born  with  the  present  generation.  Day  by  day  he  finds 
periodicals  multiplying  to  so  prodigious  an  extent  that  the  fuel  of 
information  threatens  to  put  out  the  fire;  on  every  hand  he  sees  the 
serial  steadily  encroaching  on  the  sphere  of  the  book.  For  this  there 
ai'e  many  reasons,  the  weekly  or  monthly  can  tell  a  fresher  story  than 
the  book,  it  can  tell  a  story  too  short  for  a  book;  advertising  which 
falls  on  the  book  as  a  crushing  tax  provides  the  periodical's  main  sup- 
port; through  the  wider  sale  of  periodicals  they  give  buyers  more  for 
their  money  than  books  possibly  can;  many  a  book  on  technical  science 
is  but  a  reprint  or  a  summary  of  what  has  appeared  in  serial  form,  a 
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circumstance,  by  the  way,  of  no  little  advantage  to  the  book.  And 
where  in  the  swirl  that  now  encircles  the  press  shall  the  reader  find 
what  he  seeks!  If  he  is  pursuing  the  causes  whieh  have  eheapened 
steely  he  must  consult  not  only  tlie  journals  devoted  to  mining  and  to 
steel  manufacture,  he  will  also  have  much  to  learn  from  the  engiueering 
aqd  architectural  press.  And  so  aggressive  is  the  enterprise  of  tbe 
magazines  that  the  latest  word  regarding  the  dominaticHi  of  the  air  by 
the  inventor,  may  come  in  the  Century^  and  a  review  of  the  cotton  oil 
industry  in  the  Engineering  Magazine.  Here  it  is  plain  that  to  be  of 
value  an  index  must  bo  very  full. 

Au  attempt  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case  has  been  made  by 
the  Engineering  Magazine  at  Chicago,  the  Ueriew  of  RevA^us  of  New 
York,  and  other  publications,  each  presenting  a  list  of  articles  in 
selected  periodicals;  none  of  these  lists  is  full  enough,  yet  the  labor  of 
consulting  them,  particularly  as  a  year  approaches  its  end,  is  Tvbat 
few  readers  have  time  for.  The  linotype,  which  enables  a  title  to  be 
cast  as  a  solid  line  of  metal,  promises  to  lend  itself  to  the  quarterly  and 
annual  recapitulations  here  demanded.  The  world  of  science,  as  never 
before,  is  to-day  roused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  stock  of  its  wealth. 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Eugineei^, 
vol.  14  (1893),  Mr.  \V.  L,  Chase  presents  a  plan  for  extending  the  Dewey 
classification  to  engineering  literature.  The  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain  announces  an  author  index  of  its  monumental  list  of  technical 
l)apers.  Mi\  H.  Beckhold,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  ]>egan  the  isane, 
beginning  with  1894,  of  a  monthly  and  yearly  index  to  papers  in  pure 
and  applied  chemistry;  the  Physical  Society  of  London  in  181^5  began 
to  publish  a  monthly  pamphlet  giving  abstracts  of  all  the  i>npers  wbicli 
appear  in  the  i7rincii)al  foreign  journals  of  physics.  And  a  concerted 
movement  is  afoot  which  aims,  by  1900,  at  organizing  on  an  interna- 
tional basis,  a  comj^rehensive  index  to  all  scientific  literature.  This 
done,  experiment  in  every  workshoi>  and  laboratory  of  the  world  can  be 
supplementeil  by  full  information  of  every  recorded  result  achieved  in 
all  other  workshops  and  laboratories.  Then  the  man  of  research  can 
avoid  the  blunders  of  his  fellows,  need  not  uselessly  duplicate  tbcir 
labors,  and  can  seek  their  coox>eration  in  ambitious  tasks  beyond  hi.^ 
individual  reach. 

Were  books  and  periodicals  disposed  and  indicated  as  they  ought  to  be, 
we  should  still  be  ftir  from  having  exhausted  literature.  There  remain? 
a  flood  of  i)ublications,  many  of  which  contain  ^'Bluable  data  for  tbe 
investigator,  fruitful  seed  thoughts  for  the  student  and  literary  worker. 
I  refer  to  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  the  proceedings  of  insti 
tutes  and  academies,  of  such  government  offices  as  issue  reports,  labor 
bureaus,  geological  surveys,  and  the  like.  So  oppressive  is  the  ranltipli- 
cation  of  these  that  the  president  of  the  British  Chemical  Society,  in  1891. 
uiged  the  consolidation  of  authoritative  scientific  organs  throngbout 
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the  English-speaking  world.  This  however,  would  be  only  iu  part  a 
remedy.  Suppose  that  the  rate  at  which  the  consumption  of  liquor 
advances  or  recedes  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  information  is  set  forth 
authoritatively  in  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  where  inci- 
dentally we  are  told  how  far  the  use  of  strong  waters  has  been  affected 
by  the  competition  of  beer  and  light  wines.  One  would  scarcely  look 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for 
light  on  the  labor  problem,  yet  the  volume  for  1890  contains  a  masterly 
discussion  of  it  by  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  in  tlie  course  of  his  treat- 
ment of  ^*  Iron  and  labor."  Two  examples,  these,  of  hundreds  which 
might  be  cited.  In  such  documents  as  have  been  named  we  tap  the 
stream  of  knowledge  at  its  very  source,  and  yet  for  lack  of  indexing 
how  little  is  done  with  a  wealth  of  material  it  costs  so  great  pains  to 
create !  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press j  who  has  given 
the  question  a  good  deal  of  thought,  estimates  the  expense  of  index- 
ing this  important  branch  of  literature  at  $50,000.  His  suggestion  is 
that  the  work  be  attacked  cooperatively,  and  that  publication  of  the 
manuscript  indexes  be  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Smithsonian  or 
other  public-spirited  institution.  To  the  Smithsonian  a  debt  beyond 
estimate  is  already  due  for  its  issue  of  bibliographies,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  which  is  Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton's  bibliography  of  chem- 
istry. Mr.  Williams  believes  that  a  considerable  number  of  learned 
societies  could  provide  the  money  needed  to  index  their  transactions; 
for  the  rest  he  proposes  an  appeal  to  unjiaid  volunteers  such  as  those 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
have  in  times  past  done  so  much  to  bring  the  bread  of  knowledge 
within  reach  of  the  peoi)le. 

Were  all  this  accomplished,  together  with  the  indexing  of  current 
periodicals  and  the  annotation  of  books,  I  know  not  what  the  reader 
could  wish  for  iu  the  way  of  stock-taking  in  literature;  everything  of 
importance  in  print  would  be  placed  at  his  service.  If  the  librarian's 
finances  forbade  his  having  other  than  a  small  library,  he  would  never- 
theless be  able  to  tell  a  reader  where  to  get  what  he  wanted,  and  per- 
haps through  the  coojieration  of  larger  libraries  be  able  to  procure  it  for 
him.  Speed  the  day  when  between  the  seekers  and  the  light  there  shall 
be  no  obstacle  of  any  kind,  the  day  when  the  generous,  the  wise,  and 
the  informed  shall  give  their  less  favored  fellows  all  the  aid  they  can ! 

SCRAPBOOKS. 

By  W.  A.  Bardwell,  Librarian  of  tho  Brooklyu  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  minor  departments  of  library  work  that  have,  in  some  insti- 
tutions, come  to  be  recognized  as  useful  and  valuable  is  "scrai)ping,'' 
or  the  collecting  odds  and  ends  of  information  not  contained  in  books 
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or  the  cyclopedias,  but  clipped  from  newspapers  or  from  magazines  not 
covered  by  Poole's  or  the  cooperative  indexes.  In  this  way  may  be 
preserved  for  convenient  reference  the  most  recent  facts,  which  other- 
wise would  be  buried  and  lost  in  the  mass  of  back  files. 

Thomas  S.Towusend's  "*War  library  of  national,  State,  and  biograph- 
ical records,"  the  largest  collection  of  scrapbooks  in  existence,  is  still 
deposited  at  the  Columbia  College  library,  New  York.  This  work  is  in 
more  than  100  volumes,  each  as  large  as  a  man  can  easily  lift.  The 
work  is  well  indexed  and  is  an  invaluable  fund  of  material  relating  to 
the  civil  war.  The  arrangement  is  chronologic  from  December,  1860, 
to  the  end  of  General  Grant's  second  administration.  The  price  at 
which  this  collection  is  held  is  $50,000,  though  Mr.  Townsend  would 
have  sold  it  to  the  United  States  at  a  somewhat  lower  figure.  He  has 
also  suggested  a  scheme  to  dispose  of  it  by  means  of  popular  subscrip- 
tions, each  subscriber  having  the  right  to  vote  where  the  work  shall  be 
deposited. 

The  Los  Angeles  public  library  has  recently  formed  a  plan  for  collect- 
ing information  regarding  local  interests,  which  is  thus  described  in 
their  library  bulletin : 

CLIPPING  BUREAU. 

The  roalization  of  the  utter  lack  of  practical  hooks  on  the  local  manafactaring, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  interests  and  the  impossihility  to  procure  such  informa- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  project  of  a  clipping  hureau,  and  a  systematic  segregation 
of  reliable  matter  bearing  on  these  subjects  is  to  be  begun  at  once.  A  practical 
scheme  has  been  worked  out  to  handle  and  prepare  this  material.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  has  agreed  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  material  on  hand,  and 
wo  earnestly  invite  the  further  cooperation  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers,  bee  keepers, 
fruit  packing  and  drying  specialists,  and  others  who  have  from  time  to  time  made 
scrap  collections.  We  invite  them  to  come  to  the  library  to  have  our  system  explained 
to  them. 

LIBRARY   SCRAPPING. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  great  amount  of  floating  material  on  topics  of  local  value 
constantly  appearing  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  it  is  proposed  to  detail  special 
attendants  to  the  collection,  segregation,  and  arrangement  of  this  matter.  The 
clipi>ing8  in  the  first  place  will  be  kept  in  a  series  of  indexed  envelopes,  and  when 
enough  material  has  accumulated  on  any  one  subject  it  will  be  carefuUy  examined, 
and  only  that  of  some  real  value  will  be  retained.  For  flnal  preservation  the  clip- 
pings  arc  to  be  pasted  in  scrapbooks  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  binder  was 
instructed  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  ordinary  manila  paper,  cut  11  by  17  inches,  and 
fohled  into  sections  of  10  leaves  each,  and  punched  on  the  fold.  These  leaves  will 
hold  the  clippings,  and  the  sections  may  be  strung  together  like  the  sections  of  » 
book.  No  one  section  is  ever  to  hold  clippings  on  more  than  one  subject;  thus  there 
may  be  a  series  of  sections  on  the  orange,  and  when  these  are  sufficient  in  number 
they  will  be  bound,  forming  a  complete  volume  of  statistics  on  orange  culture.  The 
subjects  for  clipping  purposes  will  be  assigned,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  by  this 
expedient  many  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  ordinary  scrapbook  wUl  be  done  away 
with.    Suggestions  for  modifications  will  be  considered  and  results  noted. 
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Since  tlie  report  on  scrapbooks  in  1889  a  considerable  number  of 
libraries  have  done  some  work  in  clippings.  A  circular  recently 
addressed  to  more  than  100  representative  libraiies  throughout  the 
country  has  elicited  responses  from  about  half  that  number  of  Ubrarians 
who  cultivate  the  general  art  of  scrapping  to  some  extent,  while  others 
who  have  not  yet  found  time  for  it  are  favorably  impressed  with  the 
idea,  and  confident  of  its  utility.  The  information  supplied  in  response 
to  the  circular  is  epitomized  below : 
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In  the  fall  of  1892  the  Society  ot  Old  Brooklyuites  deposited  in  the 
Brooklyn  library  a  very  interesting  collection  of  very  elegant  pictorial 
scrapbooks,  carefully  mounted,  in  six  elephant  folio  volumes.  It  con- 
sists of  several  thousand  pictures  and  engravings,  including  many 
portraits  of  distinguished  personages.  The  pictures  were  collected 
and  mounted  by  Dr.  Nellie  M.  Flint,  a  granddaughter  of  Capt.  David 
Morris,  of  the  prison  ship  Jersey, 

Our  own  collection  of  biographic  clippings  have  proved  very  valuable 
in  supplementing  biographic  dictionaries.  Local  clippings  on  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  and  New  York  contain  much  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
and  the  collection  of  fugitive  poems,  quotations,  etc.,  has  many  things 
not  found  in  books.  Our  clippings  are  thrown  into  square  boxes  till 
there  is  time  to  sort  and  paste  them.  Some  libraries  keep  their  clip- 
pings arranged  permanently  in  such  boxes.  Probably  the  best  method 
of  preserving  for  ready  reference  is  to  paste  the  clippings  on  pieces  of 
manila  paper,  or  on  sheets  folded  once,  of  uniform  size.  These  sheets 
can  be  laid  on  each  other  and  kept  in  boxes,  and  further  additions 
incorporated  as  received,  the  contents  of  each  box  being  indicated  on 
its  back. 

The  advantage  of  pasting  on  sheets  folded  in  the  middle  is  that  they 
can  at  any  time  be  readily  bound  and  shelved  with  books  in  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.  This  relieves  the  scrap  collection  of  some  of  it« 
bulk,  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  admits  weeding  out  some  sheets 
containing  obsolete  matter.  The  sheets  in  each  case  or  box  should  be 
numbered  from  1  up,  with  rubber  stamp,  later  additions  being  marked 
la,  2a,  etc.,  so  that  the  wayfaring  man  need  have  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  sheets  arranged.  Should  the  wayfaring  man,  however,  as  is 
quite  likely,  mix  the  contents  of  a  box,  an  assistant  can  occasionally 
set  things  straight. 

OPINIONS,  ETC. 

The  following  views  are  expressed  by  some  librarians  who  have  as 
yet  no  scrap  collections : 

Amherst  College, — Sorry  to  say  we  have  as  yet  done  nothing  in  this  line.  I  beliere 
in  it  thougn,  heartily.     (W.  I.  Fletcher.) 

Dreiel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— We  do  not  keep  scrapbooks  in  this  librmry; 
would  like  to  do  so  if  we  had  time.     (Alice  B.  Kroeger.) 

Harris  Institute  library,  JToonsocket,  R,  /—It  seems  to  me  very  useful  and  very  desir- 
aide  in  this  library.  But  with  only  two  persons  to  do  aU  the  work,  when  there  t» 
a  circulation  sometimes  of  4,000  a  month,  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  time.  ( AniiA 
Metcalf.) 

Jackson  (Mich.)  public  library,— We  do  not  keep  a  scrap  collection,  though  I  have 
often  felt  the  desirability  of  one.     (Celia  F.  Waldo.) 

Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.— Scrapbooks  are  among  the  things  I  long 
to  have,  but  have  not.  I  find  the  need  of  them  very  often,  but  I  have  no  time  even 
to  read  a  big  paper,  much  less  cut  up  and  sort  out  the  slips.  If  I  ever  do  have  scmp- 
books  I  think  I  should  arrange  in  classified  envelops,  dating  the  slips.  Shoald  pre- 
serve slips  on  all  important  subjects.     Current  legislation  is  constantly  inquired  for 
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and  as  we  have  no  uewspaper  reading  room,  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  information. 
When  the  days  are  twice  as  long  as  now  I  shall  keep  a  scrap  colleotion.  (Hannah  P. 
James.) 

Peoria  (III,) public  librarif. — I  shonld  think  they  would  be  valuable,  and  I  only  await 
information  such  as  you  are  collecting  to  make  a  beginning  on  some  approved  plan. 
(E.  S.  WiUcox.) 

Philadelphia  mercantile  library. — I  can  see  great  advantages  in  the  plan  if  they  are 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  quickly  and  surely  available.  Our  staff  is  not  large 
enough  for  doing  this  work.     (John  Edmands.) 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  public  library. — I  believe  in  it  and  hope  to  do  considerable  as  soon 
as  time  will  admit.  The  attendant  in  charge  of  our  bureau  of  information  has  some 
newspaper  clippings,  but  we  have  no  scrapbook  for  public  use.     (Helen  J.  McCaine.) 

Watkinson  library,  Hartford^  Conn, — This  library  does  not  collect  scraps,  as  we  are 
very  short  handed.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  it  and  would  go  into  it  to-morrow  if  I 
could.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  way  of  preserving  scraps  would  be  in 
envelops,  classified  and  indexed  on  each ;  though  not  handy  when  full,  or  when 
there  are  many  scraps  on  a  subject,  the  great  advantage  of  sifting  out  those  which 
have  fully  passed  their  usefulness  will  overbalance  the  unhandiness.  With  the 
various  handbooks  and  yearbooks  gathering  up  constantly  the  results,  there  is 
nothing  drearier  than  an  old  scrapbook — the  living  fastened  to  the  dead. 

The  future  city  library  must  certainly  scrap,  and  every  village  library  should  clip 
ftll  local  matter.  Local  history  is  best  preserved  in  books,  and  I  find  the  Mark  Twain 
book  very  useful.     (Frank  B.  Gay.) 

Opinion  is  generally  favorable  regarding  the  utility  of  scrap  collect- 
ing. Where  it  is  followed  judiciously  it  supplies  a  fund  of  information 
not  elsewhere  available. 

One  of  the  devices  for  preserving  clippings  is  the  "Index  scrap  file/^ 
manufactured  by  Rev.  H:  Crocker,  Fairfax,  Vt.  This  consists  of  a 
piece  of  light  manila  cardboard,  9^  by  10  inches,  folded  twice,  one  ot 
the  folds  being  clipped  into  strips  half  an  inch  wide,  to  which  the  clip- 
pings are  to  be  attached  by  paste  with  number  of  the  scrap  at  margin. 
When  these  strips  are  folded  in,  the  other  side  is  folded  over  on  them, 
leaving  a  space  on  the  back  of  the  file  for  lettering  contents.  This  is  a 
rather  ingenious  contrivance,  and  would  do  very  well  if  handled  only 
by  the  librarian;  if  used  by  the  public  the  narrow  strips,  to  which  the 
clippings  are  pasted,  would  be  very  soon  torn  off. 

The  plan  of  keeping  clippings  in  envelops,  lettered  and  alphabeted 
by  subjects,  is  a  favorite  one,  and  answiis  vt  ly  well  wliuu  .\.'-  :.•  .trt-i 
but  few  scraps  on  a  subject,  but  these  s^wd  boconii^  bulky  and  crammiHl 
if  there  is  rapid  growth  in  a  subject,  as  in  ^' Biography-'^ 

In  nearly  all  cases  scrapping  is  done  by  i^ome  of  the  regoliir  Htaff; 
but  sometimes  assistance  is  volunteered  by  people  not  connei^ted  wlUi 
the  library  but  interested  in  its  welfare  and  who,  having  time  tu  spare^ 
are  willing  to  devote  some  of  it  to  thi^  work* 

As  the  time  required  for  scrapbook  loaking  is  more  eipeniiive  thmi 
the  material  used,  it  seems  that  much  might  be  dona  by  volunteer  aid* 
In  nearly  every  place  where  there  is  a  pubHi;  library  there  aie  people 
who  could  spare  time  at  intervals  to  do  8ometUiiig,  under  the  djreodoit 
of  the  librarian,  towards  developing  a  ncrap  miUectjon,  The  work  of 
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inspectiDg  papers,  marking  and  clipping,  sifting  and  classifying,  pasting 
and  indexing  could  tbns  be  carried  on  without  drawing  very  much  on 
the  time  of  the  librarian  or  his  assistants,  and  the  volunteers  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  more  deeply  interested  in  the  institution  to  which 
they  were  giving  their  aid.  In  the  Middlesex  Mechanics'  Institute  at 
Lowell  and  at  the  Lynn  public  library  some  outside  help  is  utilize! 
At  Wellesley,  Mass.,  the  work  was  at  one  time  carried  on  by  the  college 
departments. 

Indexes  and  Indexing. 

By  W.  I.  Fletcher,  Librarian  of  Amherst  Conege. 

Three  kinds  of  guides  to  literature  are  found  necessary  in  a  library- 
catalogs,  bibliographies,  and  indexes.  These  are  not  so  distinct  bnt 
that  they  overlap  and  are  largely  commingled,  but  they  may  be  projv 
erly  defined  so  as  to  show  the  due  limitations  of  each. 

A  catalog  deals  with  books  as  separate  entries  and  gives  a  list  of 
them  arranged  systematically,  usually  by  authors  and  titles,  sometimes 
by  subjects. 

A  bibliography,  properly  speaking,  is  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
one  definite  subject,  or  in  one  limited  class,  the  term  being  most  strictly 
appropriate  when  applied  to  a  list  of  the  works  of  a  certain  author,  cul 
culated  to  exhibit  and  describe  all  the  editions.  The  term  "national 
bibliography^'  is  loosely  apidied,  sometimes  to  a  catalog  of  the  hooks 
referring  to  a  certain  country,  more  commonly  of  late  to  a  catalog  of 
all  the  publications  issued  in  the  country.  A  subject  bibliography  is 
an  exhibit  of  all  publications  on  a  certain  subject,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made,  generally  including  pamphlets  and  articles  in  periodicals  and 
transactions,  its  chief  value  usually  lying  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  to 
light  stores  of  otherwise  hidden  material  not  exhibited  in  an  ordinary 
subject  catalog.  Sometimes  a  bibliography  includes  ms.  material— 
as  for  example  the  recently  issued  Bibliography  of  the  Algonijuian 
Languages,  by  J.  C.  Pilling — which  refers  to  many  vocabularies,  etc« 
which  exist  only  in  the  author's  original  manuscripts. 

An  index  is  an  arrangement  (generally  alphabetic,  but  8ometimf> 
classified)  of  the  analyzed  contents  of  one  book,  or  of  the  books  in  a 
certain  class,  and  is  intended  to  show  in  what  books  and  at  what  plac**? 
in  those  books  information  is  to  be  found  on  a  certain  subject. 

As  libraries  are  used  more  for  reference  and  study,  the  need  et 
indexes  to  literature  is  more  and  more  felt  and  supplied.  In  many 
library  catalogs  analytic  entries  have  been  so  numerously  made  as  to 
constitute  them  indexes  as  well  as  catalogs.  This  is  notably  true  of 
the  well-known  Brooklyn  Peabody  Institute  and  Cleveland  catalogN 
and  of  some  others. 

The  finest  example  in  existence  of  this  combination  of  catalog  and 
index  is,  however,  the  index  catalog  of  the  library  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  in  Washington,  of  which  13  large  volumes  have  been 
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issued,  briuging  the  nipbabct  down  to  "  Snt/'  and  containing  refer- 
ences to  71,900  volumes,  127,000  pamphlets,  and  424,000  articles  in 
journals,  etc. 

But  as  libraries  have  increasingly  done  this  indexing  of  books  in 
their  catalogs  it  has  become  apparent  that  it  is  work  w  hich  might  bet- 
ter be  done  through  regular  printed  indexes  available  to  other  libraries 
as  well  as  to  the  one  where  the  indexing  is  done. 

When  Dr.  Poole,  while  yet  a  student  in  Yale  College,  prepared  for 
use  in  the  library  of  the  literary  society  of  Brothers  in  Unity,  a  ms. 
index  to  periodicals,  he  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  equally  useful  else- 
where. This  led  to  its  publication  and  to  its  booming  th©  germ  of  the 
great  Poole's  Index  of  to-day,  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  of  library  helps.  The  publication  of  Poole's  Index  and 
its  supplements  represent  the  transfer  of  the  whole  field  of  periodical 
articles  from  the  cataloging  process  to  that  of  indexing — i.  e.,  to  the 
printed  book  useful  alike  in  all  libraries. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  another  large  class  of  works  would  be 
better  treatetl  in  the  same  way,  namely,  collections  of  essays,  papers, 
and  monographs,  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Index  was  lately  published  to  meet 
this  demand.  This  index  with  its  supplements  and  in  successive  new 
editions  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  analytic  cataloging  of  this  kind 
of  books  in  individual  libraries.  Still  another  class  of  literature  closely 
allied  to  that  of  i)eriodicals  requires  similar  treatment  and  will  doubt- 
less soon  receive  it — i.  e.,  transactions  and  memoirs  of  the  learned 
societies.  Much  of  the  most  valuable  discussion  of  scientific  subjects 
is  locke^l  up  in  these  volumes,  waiting  for  the  key  which  shall  unlock 
them  and  make  them  available.  Few  libraries  have  undertaken  to 
catalog  separately  the  papers  in  these  publications;  all  have  admitted 
that  an  index  is  the  needed  key. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  has  issued  a  catalog  of  these  papers  in 
nine  large  volumes,  which  is  of  great  service;  but  the  index  by  subjects, 
when  it  can  be  nmde,  will  be  much  more  useful.  And  it  seems  to  need 
only  the  same  energetic  coox)eration  among  those  interested  that  was 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  Poole's  Index  to  secure  the  carrying  out 
of  this  greater  and  move  diflficult  task.  Many  other  departments  of 
literature,  which  are  now  quite  imperfeetly  covered  by  our  library  cat- 
alogs, await  indexing.  Poole's  Index  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Index  are  con- 
fined to  works  in  the  English  language.  There  is  great  need  of  an  index 
to  the  French  and  German  periodicals  and  books  of  essays,  etc.  The 
admirable  "Contents  Index"  of  the  CJniversity  of  California  library 
famishes  a  hint  of  what  is  needed  in  this  direction,  and  ought  to  be  so 
issued  as  to  be  available  to  every  library. 

An  index  to  biographic  sketches  and  especially  an  index  to  portraits 
.  called  for. 

^rpose  of  this  pax>ejp  to  tell  how  indexes  should  be 
?n  well  done  by  several  writers,  to  whom  reference 
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IS  made  at  the  end  of  this  article.  A  few  general  consideratious  only 
will  be  touched  on  here.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the 
alphabetic  method  of  arrangement  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  auy 
other.  Classified  lists  of  titles  always  present  the  serious  difficulty  of 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  system  in  order  to  use  them  with  any 
facility,  and  although  the  classified  arrangement  is  found  advantagcoas 
for  certain  purjwses,  it  is  probably  becoming  more  thoroughly  agreed 
among  librarians  that  no  other  system  is  so  generally  useful  as  the 
alphabetic. 

Another  essential  point  in  indexing  is  that  each  entry  should  be  made 
specific.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  when  attempting  to  make  use 
of  an  index  than  to  find  a  large  number  of  references  with  a  single 
heading  and  without  sj^ecifications  to  show  how  one  reference  may  be 
of  more  or  less  value  than  another  for  a  special  purpose. 

Keferences  should  be  clear  and  as  free  as  possible  from  mere  techni- 
calities. Titles  of  books  or  pai)er8  referred  to  may  be  contracted,  but 
it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it  entirely  plain  what  ref^ 
erence  is  intended  without  the  use  of  a  table  or  code  of  marks  and 
symbols. 

The  work  of  indexing  requires  careful  and  intelligent  attention,  espe- 
cially to  two  things:  The  real  subject  of  the  article  or  chapter  indexed 
and  the  best  heading  to  be  chosen  for  it  in  the  index.  To  do  indexing 
well  one  ought  to  read  the  matter  indexed  closely  enough  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  its  drift,  and  not  be  misled  by  artificial  and  fanciful 
headings  or  titles.  In  one  volume  of  a  now  defiinct  American  peri- 
odical an  article  on  the  East  Eiver  bridge  is  called  ''Up  among  the 
spiders,''  and  the  only  reference  to  it  in  the  index  of  the  volume  is 
under  ''  Spiders,  Up  among  the."  Having  looked  at  this  article  enough 
to  learn  what  its  subject  really  is  there  remains  the  other  question, 
What  shall  this  subject  be  call  in  the  index — Brooklyn  bridge;  Bridge, 
East  River;  or  East  River  bridge?  That  is,  of  several  names  properly 
or  improperly  applicable  to  the  same  thing,  one  must  be  chosen  and 
adhered  to,  and  it  should  be  the  one  by  which  the  thing  is  most  com- 
monly known ;  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  a  consistency  in  the 
practice  of  the  index  in  similar  or  allied  cases.  The  demand  thus  put 
on  the  maker  of  an  index  to  understand  the  subject-matter  indexed  and 
also  to  have  such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge that  he  can  avoid  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  headings,  indicates  that  indexing  is  no  mere  hack 
work,  but  calls  for  real  scholarship  and  the  exercise  of  the  best  gifts 
of  retison  and  intelligence.  In  fact,  it  might  well  be  claimed  that  a 
majority  of  all  the  indexes  now  made  are  examples  of  "how  not  to  do 
it,"  when  judged  by  the  high  standards  thus  set.  On  the  assumption 
that  **  anybody  can  make  an  index,'' cheap  and  inexperienced  help  is 
often  employed,  the  result  being  what  might  be  expected,  cheap  and 
worthless  indexes.    In  my  experience  in  directing  cooperative  indexing 
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it  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  indexing  work  of  some  quite  compe- 
tent and  scholarly  men  is  apt  to  be  imperfectly  done  for  want  of  the 
painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  the  good  common  sense  needed  for 
the  best  results. 

As  to  the  mechanical  details  of  index  making,  some  hints  may  profit- 
ably be  given.  If  an  index  is  to  be  kept  in  manuscript  for  some  time 
and  constantly  added  to,  there  is  no  other  method  so  good  as  the  card 
system.  Instead  of  the  thick  cards  used  for  a  permanent  card  catalog, 
however,  thin  slips  may  be  employed,  effecting  a  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  cards  and  in  the  space  required  for  holding  them.  The 
great  index  catalog  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraPs  library,  already  referred 
to,  has  been  so  prepared,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have 
been  done  otherwise. 

But  when  a  certain  amount  of  indexing  is  to  be  done,  to  be  printed 
immediately,  the  best  method  seems  to  be  that  of  writing  the  titles  on 
sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  cutting  them  apart,  arranging  them  alphabet- 
ically, and  then  mounting  them  on  large  sheets  as  copy  for  the  printer. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Poole's  Index,  edition  of  1882,  involving 
the  cutting  up  and  sorting  out  of  about  200,000  of  these  single  line 
slips,  making  4,500  large  sheets  for  the  printer. 

The  Rudolph  indexer  will  doubtless  be  found  of  great  service  in  some 
of  its  various  forms,  especially  in  keeping  up  an  index  which  is  con- 
stantly growing.  The  linotype  also  promises  to  be  of  value  in  the  same 
direction,  providing  a  simple  means  of  printing  an  index  of  a  certain 
length  at  one  time,  and  afterwards  reprinting  it  indefinitely  with  addi- 
tions inserted  alphabetically  and  without  the  resetting  of  type. 

When  one  considers  the  enormous  growth  of  literature  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  conviction  grows  that  no  literary 
work  will  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  century  just  before  us  tlian 
indexing.  Already  one  who  would  read  on  any  subject  finds  himself 
confronted  with  a  mass  of  material  beyond  his  ability  to  cope  with,  and 
is  often  forced  to  spend  a  large  share  of  his  reading  time  in  learning 
just  where  in  the  mass  is  to  be  found  the  exact  thing  he  wants.  With 
every  year  the  difficulty  increases,  and  it  would  soon  be  insupport- 
able but  for  the  great  number  of  bibliographies  and  indexes  which  are 
now  appearing.  The  American  Library  Association  has  done  much 
to  promote  this  work  of  making  existing  knowledge  availabhs  and  may 
yet  do  much  more  through  an  earnest  and  generous  cooperation.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  tor  want  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
excellent  indexes  and  bibliographic  works  are  constantly  being  issued 
by  individual  libraries  as  part  of  their  own  system  of  catalogs  or  bul- 
letins, and  are  thus  available  to  other  libraries  only  so  far  as  they 
receive  them  by  gift  or  exchange.  Some  means  should  be  found  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  libraries  which  are  thus  doing  good 
work,  but  limiting  the  number  of  those  to  whom  it  is  available,  so  that 
they  may  be  induced  to  put  the  results  of  their  bibliographic  labors  in 
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tlie  bands  of  our  publishing  section,  contributing  also  to  its  support  a 
Jess  sum  than  their  separate  publication  is  uow  costing  them,  and 
so  putting  these  valuable  aids  withiu  reach  of  all  libraries  and  all 
individual  literary  workers. 

RKFEKIIXCES. 

WuEATLEY,  Hentiy  B.     What  is  an  Indox?     London,  1879. 
Nichols,  J.  Ben.    Indexing.    L.j.  17:  40G-19. 
Convict  indexes.     L.  j.  8:  72,  73. 

llcfereuce  should  also  he  made  to  the  indexes  to  aU  the  volumes  of  the  Library 
journal,  no  one  of  which  is  without  some  contribution  to  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  X 

KOTES  ON  EDUCATION  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXDIBITION. 

By  IIoD.  John  Eaton, 
Ex-Uniteil  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


A  fiual  survey  of  education  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  shouUl 
include  not  only  an  examination  of  the  collections  as  installed,  but  all 
that  was  printed  by  exhibitors  and  others  leading  up  to  it  and  follow- 
ing it.  This,  of  course,  is  impossible.  The  purposes  of  a  sui'vey  may 
be  as  varied  as  those  of  the  millions  of  the  visitors.  Shall  it  aim  only 
or  mainly  at  noting  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  tracing 
them  as  they  appear  in  different  collections!  Shall  it  emphasize  the 
growth  of  systems  and  institutions,  and  note  especially  failures  or  suc- 
cesses ?  Shall  it  dwell  specially  on  the  lessons  brought  out  for  teachers, 
or  those  brought  out  for  the  public  !  Shall  it  consider  what  the  exhibi- 
tions illustrate  of  school  legislation  or  laws,  or  what  the  influence  of 
private  agencies  has  been!  Shall  it  gather  up  the  lessons  offered  in 
the  way  of  illustrating  the  influence  of  such  exhibitions,  or  the  mistakes 
in  preparation  or  installation  with  a  view  to  their  avoidance  in  future? 
Only,  notes  can  be  attempted.  Education  in  the  classiflcation  was 
included  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Liberal  Arts.  Its  collections  were 
located  in  the  main  in  the  gallery  of  the  gi'cat  building  devoted  to 
that  department.  It  was  in  the  charge  of  Selim  H.  Peabody,  LL.  D., 
who  had  won  the  confidence  of  educators  by  his  ability,  fairness,  fidelity, 
and  attainments  as  an  educator  in  various  places  of  trial,  but  especially 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  should  be  ket)t  in  mind 
that  he  was  not  carrying  out  his  own  plans,  but  those  of  the  manage- 
ment over  him.  The  failure  of  the  management  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  exhibit  of  education  was  early  manifest,  and  its 
unfavorable  effect  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  forming  any  opinion  of 
the  exhibit.  They  did  not  understand  that  in  no  other  way  than 
through  the  schools  of  the  country  could  the  interest  in  these  plans 
become  so  universal.  Their  hesitancy  in  granting  adequate  space 
promptly  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon  those  who  would  exhibit 
either  from  our  own  or  other  countries.  In  the  comparisons  suggested 
by  the  numerous  exhibitions,  great  as  are  their  possible  advantages, 
there  is  much  need  of  caution.  Are  all  the  conditions  taken  into 
account!  No  doubt  great  benefit  would  arise  if  teachers  in  schools 
and  professors  in  colleges  studied  more  each  others'  work.    Just  now 
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au  eminent  gentleman  who  comes  from  an  English  to  au  American  uni- 
versity as  professor,  gives  us  an  interesting  comparison  between  tLe 
two  classes  of  students.  lie  concludes  that  the  averai^e  American 
undergraduate  takes  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  history,  has  a 
better  grasp  of  its  essential  facts,  and  surpasses  his  English  coa^n  of 
corresponding  grade  in  power  of  generalization;  but  the  American 
student  is  lamentably  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  details,  nml  aim 
writes  very  poor  English.  The  professor  thought  the  essays  written 
by  his  undergraduate  American  student  were  on  the  whole  better 
than  similar  English  essays,  although  he  sharply  criticised  the  spell 
ing,  grammar,  and  generally  careless  style  of  the  Americans,  When, 
however,  he  set  his  American  students  an  examination  of  twetity  ques- 
tions concerning  dates  and  places,  he  was  overwhehned  fiy  tlie  laok 
of  knowledge  of  facts  displayed  in  the  answers.  More  tliau  half  the 
class  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  the  average  percentage  beinj^ 
about  forty,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  students  who  wrote  the  best  essays 
handed  in  the  poorest  examination  papers.  Another  from  a  differeut 
point  of  view  might  reach  opposite  conclusions,  so  divert  are  the  stand- 
points of  observation  or  the  standards  of  measurement.  Indeed,  how- 
ever useful  these  comparisons  may  be  it  is  easy  to  press  them  too  far 
whatever  the  data  on  which  they  are  predicated,  whether  on  actual  class 
work  in  progress  under  the  eye,  or  its  results  as  gathered  at  Chieagci. 
The  amount  of  space  given  to  different  systems  and  Institntions  or 
features  of  education  in  these  notes  in  no  sense  indicates  the  writers 
opinion  of  any  one  of  these  systems,  institutions,  or  topics.  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  work  have  compelled  the  doing  of  it  m 
fragments.  The  extent  of  any  notice  depends  upon  the  time  at  com- 
mand for  the  examination,  or  the  data  at  hand,  or  the  opportmiiiy 
I)ossible  at  tlie  time  of  writing  to  dwell  upon  a  given  topic.  Natui-sUiy 
these  notes  include  illustrations  of  education  exhibited  which  ina^*^  iii>t 
be  included,  in  any  system  of  public  instruction.  My  iudebtednes^s  f** 
the  many  who  have  aided  me  is  heartily  acknowledged.  I  am  sjie- 
cially  indebted  to  J.  H.  McGibbons,  chief  clerk  of  the  Departmeut  L. 
Bureau  of  Awards.* 

I.— United  States  Exhibits. 

MAINE. 

One  was  disappointed  in  examining  the  education  exhibit  of  Maiue 
who  was  familiar  with  the  colleges  of  the  State — ^Bowdoh*^  BaicaAi 
Colby,  and  Oiono — and  the  normal  schools  at  G -""*■'—  '  i  t  i,*,  m^^ 
Farmington,  and  the  dift'erent  academies  of  exc€  ^  i  >    f  *••  -j^Ui 

high  schools  and  the  well-known  excellencies  of  '\  *>bj 

in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  ability  an( 

^  rin*M^  Miitt's  WiTi*  fiiHt  jjri^priied  for  RAiwirdtes  publictttia 
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body  of  its  teachers.  Some  of  the  old  academies,  such  as  Brighton, 
took  an  interest  iu  the  exhibit.  From  collections  from  the  Farmington 
normal  school  there  could  be  learned  something  of  the  educational 
training  furnished  those  who  attend  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 

The  pictures  and  specimens  of  students'  work,  exhibited  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  gave  evidence  of  the  good  opportunities  there 
afforded  in  letters  and  in  manual  training  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  improved  by  the  youth  in  attendance. 

There  were  articles  from  the  schools  of  Rockland,  Eichraond,  Lewis- 
ton,  Gardiner,  and  Bangor,  giving  proof  that  the  best  principles  and 
methods  are  employed  by  teachers  and  improved  by  pupils.  But  the 
uncertainty  about  space  and  the  lack  of  means  were  deeply  felt;  and 
the  exhibit,  in  spite  of  its  points  of  excellence,  as  recognized  by  the 
board  of  judges,  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  educational  opportunities 
in  the  State,  alike  in  the  information  furnished  visitors  and  the  collec- 
tions presented  for  their  examination.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  Maine  souvenir  gained  mucn  valuable  information  of  its 
summer  resorts  and  of  the  attractions  of  the  college  at  Orono,  and 
those  into  whose  hands  the  Maine  register  fell  could  post  themselves 
in  regard  to  almost  any  subject  of  interest  in  the  State. 

That  those  directing  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  were  not 
indifferent  to  the  event  which  the  Chicago  Exhibition  celebrated,  and 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  measure  of  advantage  to  the 
youth  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  what  was  made  manifest  at  Chicago, 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
K.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools : 

On  the  observance  of  Colambian  Day  [he  remarked]  perhaps  no  more  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  occurred  than  the  almost  universal  celebra- 
tion, by  the  schools,  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  That  the  millions  of  children  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  could  bo 
brought  to  engage  simultaneously  in  a  uniform  observance,  by  patriotic  ceremonies, 
of  that  notable  event,  was  an  idea  almost  sublime  in  conception.  And  the  event 
was  worthy  of  the  conception.  The  gathering  of  the  children  in  holiday  attire  at 
tens  of  thousands  of  schoolhousea ;  the  salutes  by  those  children  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  flags  floating  above  those  schoolhouses ;  the  vows  of  devotion  reverently  ' 
taken  with  upraised  hands  to  that  starry  emblem  and  all  that  it  symbolizes ;  the 
inspiration  of  patriotic  song  and  recital  of  the  nation's  glorious  past  and  present, 
all  combined  to  form  a  spectacle  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed, 
and  which  can  hardly  have  failed  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a  deep  and  fervent  love  of 
country  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  actors  in  or  observers  of  that  spectacle. 

In  these  observances  the  schools  of  Maine  were  not  far  behind  those  of  other  States. 
Unfortunately  the  time  fell  when  only  a  part  of  our  schools  were  in  session.  Few 
of  those  which  were  in  session,  however,  failed  to  give  fit  observance  to  the  event, 
either  independently  or  iu  connection  with  others.  Judging  from  the  programmes 
of  exercises,  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  national  department  of  superinteud- 
ents  having  the  matter  in  charge,  which  were  distributed  to  schools  calling  for  them, 
[jehildreu  in  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  diflferent  schools  participated  in  those 
.Pi^baWy  more 'than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Maine  on 
ok  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  national  flag  and  of  loyalty 
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NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

There  was  no  one  continuously  charged  with  the  care  of  this  exhibit 
Hon.  E.  M.  Shaw,  commissioner  for  the  State,  said: 

Tho  educational  exhibit  was  not  fairly  rcpresontativo  of  tho  State,  as  many  cities 
and  towns  from  which  much  might  havo  been  expected  failed  to  participate.  Dur- 
ing tlio  months  when  theso  exhibits  should  have  been  prepared  no  space  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  had  been  assigned  to  New  Hampshire,  nor  was  it  certain  that 
any  would  bo.  This  uncertainty  occasioned  delay,  and  finally  a  lethargy  and  lad 
of  interest  which  proved  to  be  fatal. 

The  scientific  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  under  Professor 
Ruggles,  made  a  fine  showing  of  drawings,  and  the  chemical  depart 
ment,  under  Professor  Bartlett,  made  a  limited,  but  very  valnahle, 
exhibit  of  students'  laboratory  work. 

Several  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  were  represented  by 
photographs,  and  some  cities  and  towns  made  partial  exhibits  of  work 
and  showed  photographs  of  school  buildings.  The  village  schools  of 
Littleton  were  completely  and  carefully  represented  by  mounted  draxr 
ings  and  a  portfolio  of  primary  work,  bound  volumes  of  work  in  language 
and  map  drawing,  a  display  of  pupils'  work  in  written  papers,  and  an 
excellent  and  extensive  herbarium.  Tlie  only  cities  fully  represented 
were  Nashua,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth.  All  these  presented  comprebeii 
sive  exhibits  of  drawings,  mounted  and  bound,  and  of  pupils'  written 
work,  and  some  made  exhibits  of  clay  modeling.  A  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Dover  exhibit  was  a  fine  set  of  relief  maps  made  by  pupils. 
Portsmouth  made  a  large  and  creditable  exhibit  of  needlework,  and 
Nashua  a  fine  display  of  work  in  language  and  literature,  in  many 
cases  illustrated,  and  in  all  tastefully  arranged.  The  Catholic  schools 
of  the  Manchester  diocese  also  made  a  magnificent  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  from  the  State  normal  and  training  school  was  large  and 
comprehensive.  On  wing  frames  and  on  the  walls  was  disx)laycd  the 
work  of  pupils  of  the  training  school,  in  drawing,  color,  etc.,  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school,  and  from  all  classes  in  the  normal 
school.  The  normal  school  comprised  the  range  of  work  in  drawin? 
which  its  pupils  are  trained  to  teach  through  the  various  grades  of  the 
training  school,  and  a  complete  course  of  charcoal  work  from  models. 
There  were  several  frames  of  photograph  of  exterior  and  interior  \iew> 
of  the  school  buildings,  and  of  j)upils'  work  in  clay  modeling.  Tbe 
written  work  of  pupils  was  bound  in  volumes,  showing  the  course  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study  throughout 
the  training  and  normal  school  courses,  and  also  illustrating  by  pape^ 
and  by  plans  of  lessons  the  methods  of  professional  instruction  ami 
training  in  teaching  adopted  in  the  normal  school.  The  training  school 
referred  to  as  a  part  of  the  normal  school  system  consists  of  the  scbooU 
of  the  village  of  Plymouth,  where  the  normal  school  is  located,  frow 
the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  These  schools  are  under  tLe 
direct  management  of  the  institution.    This  peculiar  and  exceedingly 
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valuable  feature  of  tbo  New  Haini)Bliire  system  enables  the  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  to  become  proficient  in  teaching  by  daily  practical 
experience  in  what  is  called  the  training  school,  ujder  the  direct 
eye  of  the  principal.  The  principles  of  teaching  taught  iu  the  normal 
school  are  here  practically  illustrated  and  enforced.  This  normal 
school  has  made  excellent  progress  under  its  able  principal,  Prof.  O.  C. 
Eonnds,  Ph.  D.,  who  is  especially  accomplished  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  award  prepared  by  the  individual  judge, 
Hon.  Josiah  U.  Shinn,  State  superintendent  of  instruction  for  Arkan- 
sas, and  approved  by  the  board  of  judges  is  very  disciiminating  and 
just. 

AWARD. 

Development  of  teachers  by  practice  with  pupils,  guided  by  competent  iustructiou 
regularly  given. 

Persistent  efforts  to  put  the  spirit  of  true  science  teaching  into  the  schools  of  tlwo 
country,  through  pupils  trained  to  this  end. 

The  union  of  kindergarten  with  primary  work ;  model  language  forms  and  moral 
teaching. 

General  excellence  in  original  plan  of  practice  school,  conscientious  devotion  to 
truth,  and  diligent  effort  at  proper  teaching  in  color,  form,  shading,  construction, 
decoration,  design,  and  models;  marked  efficiency  of  the  teacher-pupils  who  adhere 
to  its  work. 

One  studying  this  exhibit,  and  familiar  with  education  iu  the  State, 
could  not  fail  to  render  a  hearty  tribute  of  praise  to  the  great  ability 
and  services  of  Hon.  James  Willis  Patterson,  LL.  D.,  so  long  State 
sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction.  Other  States  attempting  similar 
steps  of  progress  failed  and  New  Hampshire  went  steadily  forward. 
This  was  especially  due  to  his  efforts  and  the  confidence  the  people  had 
in  his  leadership. 

A  word  should  be  added  both  in  regard  to  the  State  normal  school 
and  Dartmouth  College.  The  normal  school  was  authorized  by  act  of 
the  legislature  passed  in  1870.  For  this  Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt  deserves 
much  credit  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  It  was  located  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  began  its  first  term  March  15,  1871.  The  legislatures  of 
1887  and  1889  made  liberal  appropriations  for  new  buildings,  and  in  the 
year  1891  a  schoolhonse  and  boarding  hall  were  erected.  The  school 
first  occupied  these  in  September,  1892.  In  the  twenty-four  years  of 
its  existence  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  has  been  1,870,  and 
477  have  graduated  from  its  courses  of  study. 

Plymouth  is  near  the  center  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Pemigewasset,  25  miles  south  of  the  Profile  and  Franconia 
Notch.  It  is  on  the  Concord  and  Montreal  Kailroad,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  Railroad,  61  miles  north  of  Concord  and 
136  miles  from  Boston. 

atk  College,  located  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  Hanover, 

^'\  Norwich,  a  station  on  the  Vermont  Central 

h  of  a  school  which  Eleazar  Wheelock  opened 
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in  his  homo  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  December  18, 1754,  for  the  Christian 
education  of  Indian  boys.  The  school,  however,  was  known  as  Moor's 
Indian  Charity  School,  so  named  from  Joshua  Moor,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  contributed  a  house  and  2  acres  of  land.  In  1764  30  scholars 
were  in  attendance,  of  whom  about  one-half  Avere  English  students  pre- 
paring to  serve  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  were  received  from  various 
sources — from  private  individuals,  fiom  the  general  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  of  New  Hampshire,  but  chiefly  from  Great  Britain, 
where  the  enterprise  had  awakened  the  greatest  interest.  Through 
the  agency  largely  of  Samson  Occom,  the  Indian  preacher  who  made 
the  tour  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1765,  the  sum  of  £10,000  was 
raised,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  at  its  head.  As  the  result  of  this  endowment  it  was 
determined  by  Dr.  Wheelock  to  enlarge  the  purpose  of  the  school, 
especially  to  rejich  '^  a  greater  proportion  of  English  youth,''  and  to 
change  its  location.  Various  proposals  for  a  site  were  made,  but  after 
careful  investigation  the  site  chosen  was  the  township  of  Hanover,  in 
the  region  of  Cowas  or  Co6s,  in  the  province  of  Kew  Hampshire. 
Apart  from  the  nearness  of  this  site  to  the  Canadian  Indians,  the 
determining  reason  for  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  location,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  natural  center  of 
"more  than  two  hundred  towns  chartered,  settled,  or  about  to  be 
settled."  Kemoval  to  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  also  gave  the 
assurance  of  a  charter,  which  it  had  thus  far  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  charter  was  given  by  Governor  John  Wentworth  in  the  name  of 
King  George  III,  and  bore  the  date  of  December  13,  1769.  A  draft  of 
the  charter  submitted  by  Wheelock  received  important  modifications 
from  the  governor.  In  particular  he  rejected  the  suggestion  of  a  coordi- 
nate board  of  trustees  in  Great  Britain.  He  gave  to  the  college  the  name 
of  Lord  Dartmouth,  its  most  active  patron  in  Great  Britain,  although 
Wheelock  had  proposed  to  the  governor  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  Went- 
worth; and  instead  of  incorporating  it  as  a  "school"  or  "academy" 
he  adopted  a  hint  from  Wheelock's  postscript  and  made  it  a  "  college.^ 
The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  the  governor  with  three  of  his 
council,  the  speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives, 
one  member  of  the  Connecticut  colonial  government,  and  six  Connecti- 
cut clergymen  selected  by  Dr.  Wheelock. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  with  Mr.  Bezaleel 
Woodward,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1764,  as  his  associate.  The  first 
class  of  four  students  was  graduated  in  1771,  the  commencement  being 
attended  by  the  governor  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  and  a 
company  of  gentlemen  from  Portsmouth,  who  made  their  way  in  part 
through  almost  trackless  forests. 

The  school  which  Dr.  Wheelock  had  brought  with  him  from  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  consisting  of  18  whites  and  6  Indians,  was  put  into  the  charge 
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of  Mr.  David  McClure.  It  was  made  an  independent  institution,  witli 
a  separate  charter,  to  be  known  as  Moor's  School.  This  school  was 
maintained  as  late  as  1849.  It  still  retains  its  charter,  bas  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  holds  a  small  endowment. 

Two  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  college  materially  affected  its 
character  and  growth.  First,  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  support 
of  its  patrons  in  Great  Britain,  especially  during  the  Revolutionary 
war;  second,  the  lawsuit  between  the  college  and  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  control  of  the  college,  which  resulted  in  a  final 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  tlie 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1819.  Since  the  reestablishment  of  the  college  by  this  decision, 
its  history  has  followed  the  general  course  of  educational  progress  in 
New  England. 

Other  institutions  have  from  time  to  time  been  associated  with  or 
incorporated  into  the  college. 

The  Dartmouth  Medical  College  dates  from  the  establishment  in 
1798  of  a  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  college,  first  filled  by  Dr. 
Nathan  Smith,  who  was  instrumental  in  its  establishment.  The  college 
is  under  the  general  control  of  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  by 
which  body  degrees  are  conferred,  but  the  management  of  its  affairs 
is  committed  to  the  medical  faculty.  Associated  with  the  medical  col- 
lege  is  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  established  in  1893,  the  memorial 
gift  of  Hiram  Hitchcock,  esq.,  of  Hanover. 

The  Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  established  in  1851  by 
a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  acceptance  of  a  sum  bequeathed  to 
them  in  trust  by  Abiel  Chandler,  esq.,  "for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
l)ort  of  a  permanent  department  or  school  of  instruction  in  the  college 
in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,"  was  more  formally  incorporated 
into  the  college  by  the  joint  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  and 
the  visitors  of  the  Chandler  School  in  1893,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Chandler  scientific  course  in  the  college,  leading  up  to  the  degree  of 
B.  8. 

In  1866  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Congressional  land  grant,  authorizing  its  location  in  Hanover  in  con- 
nection with  Dartmouth  College.  Its  board  of  trustees  was  appointed 
partly  by  the  governor  and  council  and  partly  by  the  corporation  of 
Dartmouth  College.  In  1892  this  arrangement  between  the  State  and 
Dartmouth  College  was  discontinued,  and  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  removed  to  Durham.  The 
buildings  aud  land  which  had  been  occupied  by  it  became  the  property 
of  Dartmouth  College  through  the  grant  of  the  State  or  by  purchase. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  established  in  1867  by  the 
bequest  of  Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer^  is  essentially  a  graduate  school,  cov- 
ering a  course  j)f  two  years,  and  conferring  the  degree  of  civil  engineer. 
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The  fuuds  of  the  school  are  in  charge  of  the  ti'ustees  of  tlie  college, 
but  its  affairB  are  uiaiiaged  by  a  board  of  overseers,  which  is  a  close 
cori)oration. 

The  presideucy  of  tlie  college  has  been  held  as  follows:  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  1769-1779;  John  Wheelock,  1779-1815;  Francis  Brown, 
1815-1820;  Daniel  Dana,  1820-1821 ;  Bennett  Tyler,  1821-1828;  Nathan 
Lord,  1828-1803;  Asa  Dodge  Smith,  1863-1877;  Samuel  Colcord  Bart- 
lett,  1877-1802;  William  Jewett  Tucker,  1893  to  date. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  public  school  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  com- 
plete in  the  sense  that  it  exhibited  work  of  every  kind  done  in  the 
public  and  normal  schools  of  the  State  from  the  crude  attempts  of  the 
little  children  in  the  kindergartens  to  the  fine  art  display  of  the  normal 
art  school;  from  the  first  beginnings  of  scliolastic  education  in  the 
I)rimary  grades  to  the  work  of  the  pupils  just  taking  tlieir  college  exami- 
nations; every  phase  of  school  life  was  shown.  The  exhibit  was  incom- 
plete in  tlie  sense  that  it  did  not  represent  the  work  of  the  entire  State. 
Of  the  252  cities  and  towns,  only  40  sent  work  whicli  gives  a  pictuie  of 
the  school  system  in  operation,  and  many  of  these  exhibits  show  only 
partially  the  work  that  is  done.  This  fact  is  offset,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  cities  and  towns  of  every  size,  and  schools  of  every  grade  and 
character  arc  shown,  so  that  while  the  picture  is  not  complete  it  is  true 
and  satisfactory. 

The  collection  shown,  by  the  board  of  education  gives  a  good  ideal 
view  of  the  work  which  this  dignified  body  does,  and  the  character  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  system  is  the  control  of  the  public  schools  by  the  local 
committees  so  far  as  the  choice  of  teachers,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
courses  of  study  are  concerned.  Under  the  law  local  committees  are 
supreme,  and  from  this  fact  arises  the  greatest  possible  diversity  iu 
subjects  and  methods  of  study.  The  system  has  its  disadvantages, 
which  are  api)arent  wherever  the  system  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
States  having  a  State  course  of  study  with  a  strong  central  authority. 
Committees  and  teachers  are  continually  making  experiments  along 
lines  that  have  been  proved  to  lead  to  no  good  result  by  many  former 
experiments.  Pupils  moving  from  one  city  or  town  to  another  are 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of  the  different  studies  i)ursued 
in  different  places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  this  system 
are  seen  in  the  wonderful  activity  of  teachers  and  school  officials,  in 
the  multitude  of  original  investigations  which  are  made  in  every  portion 
of  the  State,  in  the  emulation  which  exists  between  the  different  com- 
munities, and  in  the  constant  effort  to  secure  for  the  local  organization 
all  that  is  best  in  modern  appliances  and  modem  methods.  The  exhibit 
of  the  board  showed  a  complete  series  of  its  annual  reports  from  1838 
to  1802.    These  reports  are  much  more  than  tabulated  statements  of 
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atteadaoce  and  expenditures  in  au  extensive  public  school  sjstenj. 
They  form  a  history  of  education  in  this  country,  so  far  as  progress  has 
been  made  in  subjects  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction ;  the  great 
questions  of  organization  and  discipline,  of  the  means  and  ends  of 
public  school  education  are  here  discussed  by  the  foremost  thinkers  of 
the  day,  and  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

A  series  of  maps  gives  the  location  of  the  training  schools  and 
classes  maintained  by  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
State  to  supplement  the  normal  school  instruction ;  the  places  at  which 
teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  during  thi^ee  successive  years; 
expenses  incurred  by  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  to  and  from  school;  and  giring  the  location  of  cities  and 
towns  which  have  local  superintendence.  Incidentally  the  last  map 
exhibits  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  local  superintendence  has 
reached,  and  prophesies  that  within  a  few  years  the  entire  teaching 
foix»e  of  the  State  will  be  under  the  direction  of  skilled  local  superin- 
tendents; statistics  of  attendance  and  expenditure;  of  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  their  ivork;  of  teachers  of  the  different  sexes;  of  com- 
parative wages;  the  attendance  in  evening  schools;  the  increasing 
expenditure  for  public  schools;  the  average  membership  in  i>ublic 
schools;  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the  public  school  system 
and  the  extent  of  supervision;  text-books  and  supplies;  and  convey- 
ing pupils  to  and  from  school  are  shown  in  a  series  of  charts  in  a 
graphic  and  forcible  manner.  Two  lai^ge  x>ortfolios  contain  the  admin- 
istrative forms  used  by  the  school  committees  and  school  superin- 
tendents tliroughout  the  State,  and  form  a  suggestive  and  helpful 
exhibition  of  the  fertility  of  tlie  minds  of  school  authorities,  the  care 
and  time  doTOted  to  securing  the  best  possible  execution  of  the  laws 
and  rules  governing  the  schools  of  the  State.  A  large  map  shows,  as 
well  as  a  map  can  show,  the  location  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  Its  one  distinctive  lesson  is  that  every  portion  of  the  State  is 
covered  with  schoolhouBCS,  and  that  every  child  who  is  in  its  borders 
may  receive  at  least  the  elements  of  a  good  education.  Another  chart 
shows  the  location  and  nujuber  of  free  libraries  in  the  State;  its  prin- 
cipal lesson  lies  in  the  fact  that  07  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
State  have  access  to  a  irce  public  library  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
municipality. 

Pamphlets  for  public  distribution  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  sys- 
tem and  its  principal  historic  features.  Among  them  all  public  stat- 
utes of  the  State  relating  to  public  instruction,  with  annotations  and 
explanations;  an  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  Massachusetts 
public  school  system;  a  descriptive  sketch  of  its  salient  features;  a 
descriptive  sketch  of  teachers'  training  schools  and  classes;  an  account 
of  the  recent  movement  to  promote  nature  study;  au  account  of  the 
movement  to  provide  free  transportation  for  pupils  when  it  is  advisable 
to  discontinue  rural  schools;  historical  account  of  the  instruction  in 
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drawing,  aad  of  music  5  a  report  of  the  free  library  commission  of  tbe 
State;  copies  of  tbe  course  of  study  recommended  for  use  in  tbe  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State;  historical  account  of  the  normal  schools. 

Closely  connected  with  the  exhibit  of  the  board  of  education  is  the 
exhibit  of  the  State  normal  schools.  This  exhibit  shows  by  a  series 
of  photographs  the  means  of  instruction  provided  in  the  five  normal 
schools  of  the  State;  by  specimens  of  the  pupils'  work  it  shows  the 
character  of  the  work  secured,  and  by  charts  and  other  methods  it 
shows  the  courses  of  study  pursued  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted.  The  normal  schools  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  organ- 
ized upon  the  following  plan:  The  work  of  the  school  is  twofold: 
(1)  Purely  professional  instruction,  namely,  instruction  in  educational 
psychology,  in  the  principles  of  education,  in  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  and  their  historical  development;  (2)  in  the  presentation 
and  study  of  various  branches  of  human  learning  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches — that  is,  various 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  public  schools  are  reviewed  and 
studied  in  the  normal  schools,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  best  method  of  presenting  these  studies  to  pupils,  the 
normal  pupils  thereby  acquiring  a  fresh  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
investigated,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  good  methods  of  teaching 
the  branches.  All  but  one  of  these  schools  provide  opportunities  for 
pupils  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  and  methods  which  they  learn 
in  their  studies,  the  practice  school  forming  an  important  and  essential 
portion  of  the  normal  school.  They  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the 
famous  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  making  the  practice  school  the 
center  of  observation  and  inference  for  the  entire  work  of  the  schooL 

Of  the  various  cities  and  towns  contributing  to  the  exhibit,  Boston  is 
by  far  the  most  prominent.  It  shows  work  of  every  character  done  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  over  a  hundred  different  subjects  in  all 
being  illustrated,  and  gives  work  from  every  schoolroom  and  laboratory 
in  the  city.  Immense  portfolios,  huge  volumes,  and  large  walls  are 
devoted  to  this  display.  Photographs  alone  occupy  twenty-five  large 
albums,  and  give  a  truthful  representation  of  the  means  of  instruction 
afforded  by  this  city.  All  the  usual  subjects  of  instruction  are  illus 
trated  fully,  and  so  related  to  the  course  of  study  and  accompanied  by 
such  full  explanations  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of  the  pupils  was  done  that  one  is  able  to  study 
the  exhibit  with  ease  and  satisfaction.  The  display  in  drawing  covers 
the  entire  field,  from  Mrs.  Cutler's  course  in  i>rimary  form  and  color 
work  to  the  elaborate  work  of  the  evening  drawing  schools.  The  draw- 
ing  display  shown  is  of  greatest  merit.  The  model  drawings  and  de^i^s 
from  the  high  schools  are  also  remarkably  fine.  The  illustrations  in  the 
volumes  of  pupils'  work  are  full  and  excellent  in  books  devoted  to 
scientific  studies,  especially  in  the  high  school  department;  but  the 
ordinary  work  for  the  grammar  and  primary  grades  does  not  contain 
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the  same  kind  of  illustration  that  appears  in  the  work  of  some  of  the 
schools  in  other  cities  of  the  State.  The  exhibit  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  manual  training  in  Boston  is  very  full,  and  is  excellent  in 
every  particular.  Photographs  show  clearly  the  conditions  under 
which  this  work  is  done,  and  the  illustrative  work  of  pupils  shows  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  character  of  the  work  secured.  In  sewing 
the  entire  course  of  study  is  shown  by  numerous  examples  of  pupils' 
work.  In  large  albums  and  in  a  number  of  show  cases  are  completed 
garments.  Photographs  show  the  pupils  at  work,  with  entire  classes 
dressed  in  clothing  which  they  have  made  witli  their  own  hands.  The 
work  in  sewing  is  developed  in  general  along  sloyd  principles — that  is, 
every  process  taught  is  applied  at  once  in  the  making  of  some  com- 
pleted article.  In  woodwork  there  are  three  systems  now  in  use  in  the 
Boston  grammar  schools — the  so  called  Eliot  school  course,  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Leavitt;  the  course  in  sloyd,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Larssen,  and 
the  course  arranged  by  Mr.  Eddy.  The  work  in  each  of  these  three 
exhibits  shows  careful  thought  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters, and  the  fact  that  the  three  courses  are  in  use  side  by  side  indi- 
cates the  determination  of  the  city  to  solve  by  long-continued  experi- 
ment the  problem  of  the  best  form  of  manual  training  for  common 
schools.  What  the  outcome  will  be  is  uncertain.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  course  of  Mr.  Larssen,  either  in  its  present  form  or 
in  some  modified  form,  is  likely  to  become  a  standard  system  for  the 
schools  of  lower  grade.  Whether  the  principles  of  sloyd  can  be  prop- 
erly carried  to  schools  of  higher  grades  is  an  open  question,  as  is  also 
the  general  question  of  what  models  to  employ. 

Some  of  the  special  exhibits  of  the  city  may  be  briefly  mentioned 
as  follows :  Work  in  kindergarten  is  characterized  by  the  delicacy  of 
color  employed  in  the  materials  used  by  children,  and  the  wonderful 
perfection  of  the  children's  work.  Clay  modeling  is  of  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  work  in  the  English  language,  from  the  lowest 
primary  to  the  last  year  in  the  high  school,  is  of  exceptional  interest 
and  importance  because  of  the  success  attained  in  the  teaching  of 
this  important  branch.  The  exhibit  shows  that  Boston's  reputation  in 
this  direction  is  well  founded,  and  the  prefaces  of  the  teachers  explain- 
in  j  tlieii'  methods  of  teaching  form  a  treatise  of  remarkable  value. 
The  character  of  the  penmanship  in  this  exhibit  is  similar  to  that  in 
most  cities.  The  form  of  the  letters  used  in  copies  is  that  known  as 
the  Spencerian  style.  There  is  an  absence  of  shading,  and  the  effect 
in  the  best  specimens  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  work  is  legible 
when  the  ink  is  of  good  quality.  On  the  other'  hand,  it  is  evidently 
written  with  great  painstaking  and  very  slowly,  and  the  problem  of 
beautiful,  legible,  rapid  handwriting  seems  not  to  have  been  generally 
solved  throughout  the  city.  Perhaps  most  should  begin  the  use  of  the 
pen  earlier  in  the  course. 
ED  93 05 
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The  (listinguisliing  characteristic  of  the  Boston  ditiwiug  is  the  large 
number  of  original  designs.  The  division  of  elementary  drawing,  which, 
has  now  become  common  throughout  Massachusetts,  namely,  mechan- 
ical, decorative,  and  illustrative,  seems  not  to  be  carried  on  with  unison 
throughout  the  entire  grammar  course.  One  of  the  results  of  this  exiK>- 
sition  will  bo  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  drawing  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  greater  attention  to  pictorial  drawing;  but  this  should 
not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  design  and  geometrical  drawing;  the 
three  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  relief  map  of  Korth  America,  which  had  been  made  from  a  news- 
paper soaked  in  warm  water,  is  the  best  relief  map  in  the  exhibit 
The  work  in  relief  maps  in  the  public  schools  should  be  made  in  all 
cases  as  correct  as  possible  in  point  of  elevation  and  borders*  In  the 
production  of  these  maps  contour  max>s  should  be  used  as  far  as  i)os- 
sible,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  professional  makers  of  relief  maps 
is  probably  the  best.  One  large  and  accurate  and  beautiful  map,  of 
which  all  the  pupils  in  the  room  have  had  a  hand  in  the  making,  will 
prove  of  much  greater  value  than  many  batches  in  putty  and  pulp 
made  by  individual  i)upils,  and  ending  in  nothing  better.  It  would 
be  well  if  a  good  relief  map  of  the  State  could  be  placed  in  everj 
schoolroom  in  each  Stale.  Wherever  possible,  pupils  in  the  room 
should  make  the  map  from  the  contour  maps  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Where  this  is  impracticable,  the  city  or  State  should  furnish  a 
good  map  of  this  character.  From  this  may  bo  taught,  better  than 
from  any  other  source,  a  host  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  drainage  of 
the  State,  the  character  of  its  productions,  the  varieties  of  its  clinuUe, 
and  the  historical  development  of  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  An 
interesting  map  showing  these  facts  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Kassian 
section. 

The  exhibit  of  the  normal  school  of  the  city  of  Boston  shows  very 
fully  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  this  institution.  The  school 
has  an  honorable  history,  and  it  has  had  a  great  influence  in  maintain 
ing  and  improving  the  character  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  tht 
city. 

From  the  girls'  high  school  comes  a  volume  of  rare  value,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  art  collections  of  this  school,  and  a  catalogue  of  its  libraries. 

From  the  Ilorace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  are  papers  in  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  physiology,  and  English  that  would  do  credit  to 
pupils  whose  senses  are  all  in  a  normal  state,  with  sloyd  work  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  views  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  just  opened  in  Bo&toB, 
show  the  accommodations  which  Boston  has  prepared  for  a  manual 
training  high  school.  A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  higk 
school  is  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  applied  for  admission  at  iti 
opening  session.  Nearly  as  many  pupils  have  applied  for  admission  U 
its  lowest  class  as  the  entire  building  is  capable  of  acconunodating. 
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The  result  is  tbat  tbo  city  has  at  once  made  preparations  for  building 
an  additional  school  of  tke  same  character. 

A  military  organization  is  maintained  by  its  bigli  schools.  The  boys 
of  the  various  high  schools  form  one  regiment,  commanded  by  officers 
selected  from  their  number.  Each  of  the  schools  is  organized  as  a 
battalion  with  several  companies,  varying  according  to  the  number  of 
students.  This  military  organization  has  been  maintained  for  a  long 
time  and  is  popular  with  the  pupils  and  with  the  community.  The 
instruction  in  military  science  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special  director  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  five  school  papers  published  by  five  of  the  high  schools  form  an 
interesting  i)ortion  of  the  Boston  exhibit.  These  papers  are  published 
and  edited  by  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  and  reflect  credit  upon 
their  managers. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  public  instruc- 
tion in  Boston : 

(1)  That  the  city  holds  itself  under  solemn  obligation  to  provide  for 
every  boy  and  girl  of  school  age  educational  facilities,  including  every 
known  pedagogical  aid  and  convenience. 

(2)  It  holds  the  education  of  every  child  obligatory.  Years  ago  Hon. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  the  eminent  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
under  whom  the  schools  rose  to  tbeir  great  excellence,  said  that  not 
over  one  child  in  a  hundred  of  school  ago  could  be  found  uninstructed. 

(3)  Added  to  the  general  excellence  of  its  elementary  schools  is 
manual  training,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  reaching  by 
means  of  clay  modeling,  sewing,  and  woodwork  all  the  pupils  of  this 
grade. 

(4)  Its  system  of  physical  culture,  carefully  supervised  by  experts, 
extending  through  all  grades  and  reaching  every  i)upil. 

(5)  Its  system  of  evening  schools  crowned  with  a  liigh  school. 

(G)  Its  system  of  day  high  school  instruction,  numbering  ten  schools. 
A  very  competent  judge,  after  careful  study  of  their  work,  places  tbem 
iu  the  following  order: 

1.  Girls'  high.  5.  Girls'  Latin.  9.  Dorchester  high. 

2.  English  high.  6.  Charlestowu  high.        10.  Brighton  high. 

3.  Koxhury  high.  7.  West  Roxhnry  high. 

4.  Boys'  Latin.  8.  East  Boston  high. 

And  grammar  schools : 

1.  E%'erett.  5.  Gaston.  9.  Warren. 

2.  Shurtlelf.  6.  Mather.  10.  Hancock. 
"^          3.  Dwight.                           7.  Prince. 

4.  Putnam.  8.  Dillaway. 

Here  every  child  in  the  city,  boy  or  girl,  who  will,  is  invited  to  a 
measurably  liberal  education,  ganged  by  former  standards,  or  to  an 
ample  preparation  for  admission  to  college.  What  a  power  for  the 
assurance  of  the  intelligence,  good  order,  and  prosperity  of  the  city ! 
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(7)  The  sacred  devotion  of  public  moneys  to  public  school  instruction. 
"  (8)  The  extent  to  which  the  public  school  administration  has  been 
kept  free  from  partisanship  either  in  politics  or  religion. 

Xext  in  importance  to  the  exhibit  from  Boston  stands  the  exhibit  of 
the  city  of  Springfield.  This  exhibit  does  not  aim  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  school  work  in  the  city.  It  rather  aims  to  show  the 
lines  of  work  to  which  the  school  authorities  have  given  special  atten- 
tion in  recent  years.  In  a  general  way,  these  subjects  are  arith- 
metic, drawing,  manual  training,  music,  and  writing.  The  work  in 
arithmetic  is  unique  in  various  particulars.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best 
characterized  by  saying  that  in  the  lower  grades  it  is  based  ui>on  form 
study  and  elementary  geometry.  It  is  closely  coordinated  with  draw- 
ing and  with  English.  According  to  this  plan,  mansuration  begins  in 
the  lowest  grades  and  is  continued  through  the  entire  course.  The  area 
of  surfaces  and  the  contents  of  solids  are  discussed  and  measured  in 
grades  several  years  lower  than  is  the  custom  in  other  cities.  All  the 
work  in  arithmetic  is  very  full  and  carefully  illustrated,  and  no  portion 
of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  has  been  more  carefully  studied  than  this. 
It  gives  evidence  of  most  careful  thought  and  exi)eriment,  and  some  of 
the  results  exhibited  are  surprising. 

Drawing  is  shown  by  two  collections  of  charts  giving  an  epitome  of 
the  course,  and  by  large  portfolios  giving  many  examples  from  the 
work  of  pupils  in  all  grades.  These  are  systematically  arranged  and 
afford  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  course  as  outlined  by  the 
director  in  drawing.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the  excellence 
of  the  object  drawing.  Another  important  feature  is  its  correlation  to 
the  work  in  the  high  school.  For  example,  an  important  portion  of  the 
high  school  drawing  consists  in  illustration  of  the  work  done  in  biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  The  drawing  of  the  lower  grades  looks  for- 
ward to  this  and  prepares  for  it.  The  high  school  drawing  is  shown 
only  in  application  to  science  work,  and  these  applications  have  very 
high  merit.  A  feature  of  this  work  which  has  attracted  very  marked 
attention  is  the  color  work  in  botany  and  zoology.  This  work  is  done 
in  water  colors,  and  is  of  such  excellence  that  it  could  well  be  used  as 
charts  for  instruction  in  these  branches  in  the  lower  grades  of  school. 

Springfield  furnishes  the  only  exhibit  in  music  which  has  any  promi- 
nence in  the  Massachusetts  dei^artment.  This  exhibit  consists  of  the 
written  exercises  of  the  i)upils,  from  dictation,  written  examinations  in 
music,  and  music  written  to  express  what  the  pupils  have  heard  sung 
or  played.  The  teacher  sings  or  plays  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils, 
and  they  write  to  the  music  which  they  hear.  This  exhibit  has  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  work  in  manual  training  includes  work  for  every  grade  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  It  consists  of  work  in 
paper,  clay,  wood,  and  iron,  and  the  scheme  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
connected  whole.    The  paper  modeling  and  clay  modeling  are  closely 
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connected  with  the  work  in  drawing.  The  work  in  paper  folding  and 
other  kindergarten  exercises  is  followed  by  simple  wood  carving  and 
other  forms  of  knife  work.  This  alludes  to  the  two  Messrs.  Kilbon's 
well-known  coarse  in  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron.  This  work  is 
shown  in  large  frames  by  carefully  numbered  models  and  the  proper 
explanatory  legends.  The  Kilbon  course,  as  is  well  known,  is  neither 
sloyd  nor  the  usual  Kussian  forms  of  manual  training.  It  is,  however, 
remarkably  systematic,  and  the  results  secured  under  his  efficient 
instruction  are  such  as  to  commend  his  system. 

The  work  in  penmanship  in  the  Springfield  public  schools  is  better 
than  that  of  any  other  exhibit  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This 
is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  supervisor  in 
writing,  Miss  Hill.  The  letters  are  of  the  usual  Spencerian  form,  and 
shading  is  taught  from  the  first.  Instruction  in  form  is  combined  with 
a  great  variety  of  exercises — movement  exercises.  These  exercises  are 
an  important  part  of  the  work  and  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  exhibit. 
The  results  show  a  style  of  handwriting  which  is  not  different  in  char- 
acter from  that  which  is  taught  in  business  schools,  and  the  excellence 
of  which  is  acknowledged.  The  selected  specimens  of  high  school 
pupils'  work  show  a  degree  of  facility  in  pen  work  which  it  is  difficult  to 
excel.  The  high  school  exhibit  is  confined  principally  to  work  in 
science. 

The  ex:hibit  from  the  Springfield  training  school  shows  the  course  of 
study  and  methods  of  training  employed  in  this  school.  Its  efficiency 
is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of  its  principal.  Miss 
Bead,  and  the  volume  is  a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  this 
respect. 

Brookline  furnishes  a  small  but  accurate  picture  of  the  work  done 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  remarkable  town.  The  conditions  for 
school  work  are  here  very  favorable.  The  town  is  so  wealthy  that  it 
can  devote  to  its  public  schools  a  large  sum  of  money  without  taxing 
itself  to  the  same  extent  that  other  communities  must  do  to  secure  a 
meager  sum  for  schools.  As  a  result,  a  great  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  during  the  last  decade  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
schoolhouses  and  in  securing  the  best  available  superintendent  and 
teachers.  The  first  characteristic  which  strikes  one  in  examining  the 
Brookline  work  is  its  wonderful  extent.  A  list  of  subjects  taught  to 
pupils  of  the  common  school  age  includes  all  the  ordinary  school 
branches,  and  drawing,  English  literature,  zoology,  botany,  domestic 
economy,  sewing,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron,  mineralogy,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  The  appliances  for  teaching  these  subjects  are  complete  in 
every  particular.  Workshops,  kitchens,  and  sewing  rooms  are  provided 
Pj  and  no  eifo*  -^  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  life  a  com- 

>me  of  3hild  should  learn,  as  well  as  a  means  of 

*  -h  degree  of  excellence.  The  work  shown 
T  very  comprehensive  system.    Photo- 
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graphs  give  pictures  of  sclioolbouses,  schoolrooms,  and  school  appli- 
ances 5  notable  among  the  last  are  the  art  treasures  contributed  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Lincoln,  for  many  years  a  most  efficient  member  of  the 
school  committee.  The  written  work  of  pupils  covers  nearly  all  the 
subjects  contained  in  the  course  of  study.  Some  of  the  work  which 
has  received  the  most  attention  is  that  in  domestic  economy,  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  in  sewing.  It  seems  strange  at  least  to  read  io 
the  ordinary  school  work  of  grammar  school  children  how  to  dust  a 
room,  how  to  sweei)  a  floor,  and  how  to  wash  a  sink;  but  who  shall  say 
that  it  is  not  as  important  information  as  how  many  cities  there  are 
upon  the  Eric  Canal,  or  how  long  the  river  Lena  is?  Another  remark- 
able book  is  the  one  devoted  to  sewing.  Here  the  pupil  writes  clearly 
a  description  of  what  she  proposes  to  do,  illustrates  her  composition 
with  appropriate  drawing,  and  then  does  the  work  which  she  has  de- 
scribed. This  work  is  .attached  to  the  composition,  and  so  this  three- 
fold representation  is  exhibited  as  a  whole. 

Brookline  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Massachusetts  which  furnishes 
free  public  kindergartens,  and  the  work  of  these  kindergartens  is 
shown  in  frames  upon  the  wall  and  in  a  portfolio.  It  consists  of  the 
usual  work  of  kindergartens,  paper-folding,  weaving,  etc.,  and  a  few 
special  exercises  designed  for  wall  decoration,  on  si)ecial  da3*8.  There 
are  also  shown  several  cases  of  collections  of  natural  objects  made  by 
the  i)upil3  and  the  teachers,  and  designed  to  illustrate  tlie  work  in 
geography  and  natural  history.  These  cases  have  given  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  printers^  typo  cases  are  well  adapted  to  collections  of 
this  character. 

Chelsea  shows  drawing  and  work  in  English  for  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  together  with  high  school  work  in  nearly  all  branches  taught 
in  New  England  high  schools.  The  work  in  English  is  distinguished  by 
several  peculiarities;  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  superintendent's  method  of  teaching  reading,  known  as  the  thought 
method.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  show  the  results  except  by 
statements  as  to  the  ability  with  which  the  pupils  begin  within  a  given 
time  to  read  at  sight.  By  a  series  of  photographs  of  classes  and  printed 
explanations  beneath  them,  he  shows  very  satisfactorily  the  steps  in 
his  method.  Some  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  system  are  (1) 
the  thought  always  precedes  the  expression ;  (2)  all  reading  from  printed 
text-books  is  sight  reading;  (3)  in  reading  the  pupil  looks  at  his  i)ap€r 
and  not  at  his  book,  and  the  exercises  resemble  a  conversation  lesson 
more  than  an  ordinary  reading  lesson.  This  exhibit  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  foreign  countries. 

A  characteristic  of  the  grammar-school  work  in  English  is  the  large 
amount  of  memorizing  literature  gems.  It  is  clear  that  this  exercise 
is  a  pleasant  one  for  the  impils,  and  its  results  must  be  beneficial  to 
their  vocabulary  and  forms  of  expression.    The  course  in  drawing  is 
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shown  in  full  and  conforms  in  general  to  the  outline  of  tbe  State  course. 
The  work  shown  is  good. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  from  the  high  school  is  the 
written  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  read  in  preparation  for  college. 
Every  pui)il,  it  seems,  is  required  as  a  part  of  his  work  to  make  com- 
plete written  translations  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  he  reads. 
The  wisdom  of  this  courg^e  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Holyoke  makes  no  general  display  of  its  work,  but  exhibits  some  of 
its  features  in  a  highly  attractive  way.  The  drawing  is  excellent,  par- 
ticularly the  model  and  object  drawing  and  historical  object  ornament 
from  pupils  of  the  high  school.  Its  work  in  penmanship  is  excellent 
in  character  and  shows  the  most  careful  training  in  this  branch  of 
study.  A  volume  of  manuscript  written  and  illustrated  by  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  is  a  work  of  great  excellence,  and  has  attracted  much 
attention.  Ilolyoke  furnishes  a  good  number  of  relief  maps  made  from 
putty  and  from  pulp.  These  are  painted  to  show  elevations,  and  are  sug- 
gestive of  possibilities  in  this  sort  of  work  which  are  not  often  secured. 
One  volume  gives  the  record  of  the  history  and  the  course  of  study  in 
the  normal  training  school  of  the  city.  This  school  is  considered  by 
many  observers  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  A  series 
of  historical  charts  prepared  by  pupils  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  to 
illustrate  history  is  nnique  in  character  and  of  value  to  teachers  who 
examine  it. 

Maiden  furnishes  two  bound  volumes  of  high  school  work  and  a  case 
of  chemical  products  from  the  high  school  laboratory.  The  volume  on 
physics  gives  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  study,  and 
sufficient  pupils'  work  to  indicate  its  general  character.  The  method 
of  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  given 
and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  illustrated  draw- 
ings are  unusually  well  executed.  The  work  in  chemistry  likewise  has 
great  value.  Original  laboratory  note-books  in  the  solution  of  chemical 
problems  and  the  determination  of  unknow^ns  in  qualitative  analysis 
are  of  excellent  character.  The  organization  and  plan  of  work  in  the 
normal  training  school  of  this  city  is  also  shown.  A  pamphlet  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  shows  the  method  of  promotion  employed  in 
this  city,  whereby  rapid  promotion  of  bright  pupils  is  easy.  This 
method  is  believed  to  be  unique  and  very  successful  in  practice. 

Medford  shows  English,  botany,  drawing,  and  modern  languages 
fitjm  its  high  school.  All  the  work  is  good  and  some  of  it  is  excellent. 
An  herbarium  of  niitive  wild  flowers,  scientifically  arranged,  forms  a 
prominent  portion  of  this  exhibit. 

Pittsfield  shows  drawings  of  all  grades  and  of  excellent  character. 
A  bound  volume  of  language  work  in  the  grammar  grades,  a  case  of 
construction  in  clay  and  paper,  and  a  very  elaborate  and  artistic  her- 
barium of  native  flowers.  The  method  of  mounting  and  the  excellence 
of  this  work  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
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Quincy  shows  lier  drawing,  construction  work,  and  tlie  usual  studies 
of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school.  The  work  of  this  city  has  been 
much  sought  after  by  visitors  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  so-called 
*^  Quincy  methods."  These  methods  have,  however,  been  so  much  mod- 
ified as  to  differ  essentially  from  the  original  methods  which  took  this 
title  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Parker.  The  methods  now  used  in 
the  city  do  not  in  general  differ  from  those  used  in  other  cities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, wherever  under  the  direction  of  skillful  superintendents. 
The  work,  however,  is  excellent  in  every  line  and  worthy  of  the  study 
which  it  has  received.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  nature  study 
which  has  been  exhibited  very  fully  and  in  some  particulars  more 
completely  than  that  of  any  other  city.  In  this  city  we  find  nature 
work  has  been  more  carefully  elaborated  and  systematized  and  put 
upon  a  more  scientific  basis  than  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State.  The  drawing  of  Quincy  is  also  notable.  It  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  State  course  as  illustrat<;d  upon  the  walls  of  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit,  and  fills  several  large  portfolios,  besides  occupying  a  large  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  winged  frames.  The  work  is  carefully  graded  and 
well  executed. 

Salem  furnishes  thirty  volumes  of  pupils'  exercises,  elegantly  bound 
in  half  calf.  These  volumes  are  in  general  of  two  kinds;  one  kind  con- 
tains annual  examinations,  the  other  contains  illustrative  lessons.  The 
work  of  Salem  differs  from  most  of  that  shown  in  the  Mas^chusetts 
exhibit,  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  work  of  entire  classes  alone,  no 
selected  work  having  been  sent.  This  of  course  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  the  volumes,  while  it  adds  to  their  interest.  On  the 
whole  they  give  an  admirable  picture  of  the  work  being  done  in  a  Xew 
England  city  which  has  clung  to  'old  methods  of  instruction  for  many 
years  and  which  is  gradually  making  progress  on  modern  lines  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  William  A.  Mowry,  the  energetic  and  philosophic 
superintendent.  A  remarkable  volume  is  entitled  An  Historic  Album. 
This  album  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  photographs  of  objects  of 
interest,  both  local  and  historical.  Salem  abounds  in  these  objects,  and 
the  pictures  have,  therefore,  great  interest  and  historic  value.  These 
photographs  have  been  taken  and  finished  by  pupils  in  the  Salem  high 
school.  With  each  photograph  is  a  descriptive  essay,  written  by  some 
pupil  in  the  high  school  and  copied  by  means  of  a  typewriter.  These 
descriptions  show  patient  research  and  good  ability  and  a  good  degree 
of  power  in  idiomatic  and  picturesque  English.  It  has  been  said  that, 
on  the  whole,  no  other  object  in  the  Massachusetts  educational  exhibit 
has  greater  interest  or  historic  value  than  this  remarkable  volume. 
Another  album  gives  fine  photographic  views  of  the  school  buildings 
and  schools  of  Salem.  The  high  school  also  sends  a  copy  of  its  library 
catalogue,  showing  that  the  library  of  the  school  is  large  and  has  been 
selected  with  great  wisdom  and  care.  Another  valuable  feature  of  the 
Salem  exhibit  is  the  framed  pictures  of  rooms  decorated  under  the  diree- 
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tion  of  Boss  Turner,  esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  art  decoration  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  influence  of  Salem  in  this  particular,  and  of  Boston 
that  began  a  similar  work  about  the  same  time,  will  be  far-reaching  in 
this  important  work. 

Somerville  shows  work  in  color,  drawing,  in  nature  study,  in  elemen- 
tary- science,  in  language,  in  geography,  and  in  sewing.  Somerville  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  Massachusetts  that  support  free  kindergartens, 
the  others  being  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  Newton,  and  Brookline. 
The  course  in  color  is  very  elaborate  and  systematic,  and  the  drawing 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Balch  is  excellent.  The  course  in  sewing 
is  carefully  graded  and  arranged,  and  its  method  of  exhibition  could 
hardly  be  improved.  The  processes  taught  and  their  application  in 
completed  garments  fill  about  fifteen  show  cases  and  form  a  very 
attractive  and  instructive  exhibit. 

Waltham  shows  only  drawing  and  manual  training.  Drawing  from 
the  evening  schools  and  from  the  high  school  is  excellent.  The  manual 
training  shows  Mr.  Schwartz's  completed  course,  so  far  as  was  devel- 
oped at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  This  course  is 
original  with  Mr.  Schwartz  in  many  of  its  features.  He  follows  sloyd 
principles,  but  his  models  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  other 
teachers  of  manual  training.  Moreover,  he  carries  the  sloyd  principle 
into  work  for  high  school  pupils,  including  work  in  iron.  His  exhibit 
has  received  much  attention,  and  has  great  excellence. 

Westfield  shows  high  school  work  only.  One  volume  is  devoted  to 
physics,  another  to  business  practice  and  bookkeeping,  another  to 
chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  and  another  to  English.  All  the  work 
in  these  volumes  is  characterized  by  excellent  penmanship  and  general 
appearance  of  neatness,  and  are  very  creditable  to  the  school.  The 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  business  practice  gives  a  picture  of  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  school  justly  celebrated  for  its  efficiency.  The  work 
in  chemistry  and  physics  is  laboratory  work  of  a  high  order.  The  work 
in  English  is  carefully  arranged  and  graded.  In  addition  to  the  bound 
volumes  the  school  has  sent  several  of  its  exercise  books,  not  prepared 
for  the  Exposition,  but  showing  very  clearly  that  the  work  of  the  bound 
volumes  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  work  ordinarily. 

Worcester  devotes  one  bound  volume  to  the  work  of  its  primary 
schools,  seven  volumes  to  the  work  of  its  grammar  grades,  and  three 
to  the  work  of  its  classical  high  school.  The  primary  work  is  taken 
from  the  third  grade  only,  and  shows  the  results  of  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches  of  study  in  this  grade.  The 
volumes  devoted  to  the  gi*ammar  schools  show  the  results  obtained  in 
these  schools.  The  methods  of  teaching  seem  to  have  some  degree  of 
originality  and  to  be  generally  good.  The  course  of  study  has  not  been 
seriously  affected  by  modern  notions  and  knowledge,  and  facility  in  its 
use  seems  to  be  a  primary  purpose  of  school  authorities.  In  following 
out  this  object  they  reach  good  results.    One  volume  from  this  city  is 
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unique  and  valuable.  It  consists  of  pupils'  monthly  record  books. 
Tbese  monthly  record  books  are  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  French  sys- 
tem to  American  conditions,  and  seem  to  be  successful.  The  record 
books  arc  prepared,  however,  not  for  the  instructor,  as  in  France,  but 
for  the  parents,  and  are  shown  to  the  parents  every  month.  The  sug- 
gestion which  Worcester  makes  in  this  line  is  worthy  of  being  taken 
up  and  used  in  other  i)laces  with  a  view  to  find  the  best  method  of 
using  the  monthly  record  book. 

The  high  school  volumes  contain  the  usual  work  of  the  classical  high 
schools,  with  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  preparing  its  pupils 
for  college.  The  record  is  an  honorable  one  and  it  seems  to  have  a  high 
degree  of  success.  All  the  work  shown  is  good  and  some  is  very  strik- 
ing and  suggestive.  The  drawing  from  Worcester  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  is  limited  in  amount  and  consists  mostly  of  bound  drawing 
books  selected  from  the  various  schools  in  the  city.  This  method  of 
exhibiting  has  the  advantage  of  showing  actual  results  secured  in  the 
regular  work.  Drawings  from  the  high  school  are  excellent  and  indi- 
cate a  high  quality  of  teaching.  The  sketches  in  water  color  have  been 
particularly  admired.  An  album  of  photographs  shows  the  school 
buildings  of  the  city  and  the  classes  at  work.  A  series  of  relief  maps 
illustrates  the  careful  work  done  in  geography.  Framed  i>hotograph8 
of  school  buildings  and  classes  taken  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
show  the  extent  of  amateur  photography  among  school  children.  The 
evening  di'awing  schools,  long  known  as  an  initiative  effort  in  this 
direction,  make  a  display  of  mechanical,  decorative,  and  pictorial  draw- 
ing which  does  great  credit  to  pui>ils  and  instructor.  With  this  work 
is  a  series  of  plaster  casts  from  the  hands  of  pupils  in  this  school. 
These  are  well  executed. 

Since  the  exhibition,  the  Don.  J.  W.  Dickinson  has  resigned  and 
closed  his  seventeen  years'  service  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  In  i)arting  with  the  schools  and  his  associates  iu 
their  administration,  it  can  be  no  small  source  of  satisfaction  to  lum 
that  this  exhibition  could  set  forth  the  public  school  work  of  the  State 
in  a  condition  so  far  advanced  in  comparison  with  any  other  civilized 
Commonwealth  represented  at  Chicago.  The  effective  influence  of  tbe 
exhibit  was  in  no  small  measure^  due  to  the  constant  presence  and 
unfailing  courtesy  of  Professor  Gay  and  his  assistant.  Professor  Gay 
not  only  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  educational  progress  of  tbe 
State,  but  was  able  to  give  much  educational  history  which  threw  light 
upon  present  conditions. 

HARVARD  uNivERsrrr. 

The  exhibit  of  Harvard  University  was  a  delight  to  studious  visitors. 
What  an  unfolding  to  the  eye  of  the  results  of  the  subtle  forces  and 
processes  of  education !  What  a  history !  What  a  revelation  of  the 
sources  of  history !    Educators  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  President 
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Charles  W.  Eliot  for  the  couception  of  the  exhibit,  aud  the  unfoUliug 
of  that  conception  in  the  material  collected  and  its  arrangement.  There 
Avas  no  lack  of  explanatory  prints  freely  supplied,  and  the  courteous 
explanations  of  Professor  Cummings  and  his  wife,  and  others  in  charge, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  by  American  or  foreign  observers.  But  this 
tlie  oldest  and  most  largely  attended  of  our  institutions  of  superior 
instruction,  by  thus  leading  in  the  exhibit  of  education,  only  performed 
the  part  which  would  naturally  be  assigned  to  it,  and  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  method  and  matter  of  the  exhibit  deserve  the  great 
cwnmendations  bestowed.  Be  sides  giving  awards  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  university  the  board  of  judges  cnuuierjtted  the  points  of 
excellence  as  follows : 

(1)  For  its  extent,  variety,  and  effectiveness  in  the  scientific  presentation  of  edu- 
cational motbods,  resources,  aud  equipment,  and  for  generous  cooperation  in  the 
effort  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  to  stimulate  interest  in  education,  and  inter- 
change of  experience  among  teachers,  students,  and  educational  institutions. 

(2)  For  the  complete  and  scientific  history  of  the  growth  and  equipment  of  Har- 
vard University  as  an  endowed  institution,  exhibited  in  a  coherent  series  of  statistical 
charts,  colored  diagrams,  aud  publications,  showing  tlmannual  increase  in  teachers, 
students,  courses  of  instruction,  income-yielding  funds,  nnd  expenditures ;  the  growth 
and  present  resources  of  general,  special,  and  departmental  libraries;  the  increased 
annual  expenditures  for  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  other  aid  to  students;  the 
mimber  of  degrees  conferred,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  students. 

(3)  For  vast  resources  of  Harvard  University  manifest  in  endowments,  buildings, 
museums,  laboratories,  observatories,  and  other  property  devoted  to  university  pur- 
poses, and  for  extensive  equipment  in  number  of  teachers,  library  resources,  appa- 
ratus for  instruction,  and  facilities  for  special  investigation  and  research. 

(4  For  the  great  number  and  variety  of  departments  represented  in  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences;  for  the  completeness  of  their  equipment  in  teachers,  libraries, 
museums,  and  collections;  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  courses  offered,  and 
for  the  exceptional  opportunities  offered  for  selection,  study,  and  research  thus  open 
to  undergraduates  and  other  students. 

(5)  For  the  exceptional  facilities  in  academic  training,  advanced  study,  and 
research  open  to  members  of  the  graduate  school  and  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees. 

(6)  For  the  size,  number  and  importance,  present  resources,  and  equipment  of  the 
professional  schools  of  Harvard  University— divinity,  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  agriculture. 

(7)  Examples  of  work  of  students,  notebooks,  drawings,  specimens  of  original 
research,  and  scientific  apparatus  constructed  by  them. 

(8)  For  valuable  investigations  in  regard  to  the  health  and  physique  of  the 
American  college  youth,  and  a  systematic  presentation  of  facilities  for  applying  to 
the  supervision  of  physical  training  aud  athletic  exercise  the  scientific  methods 
with  which  other  educational  problems  are  approached. 

(9)  For  the  successful  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  extend  the  facilities  and 
instruction  of  the  university  to  teachers  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
other  students,  in  the  summer  schools  established. 

(10)  For  the  signal  increase  in  annual  expenditures  for  scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  other  methods  of  extending  the  privileges  of  the  university  to  needy  and  meri- 
torious students. 

(11)  For  the  generous  devotion  of  men  nnd  money  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge in  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  other  departments  of  science. 

(12)  For  the  persistent  and  memorable  services  in  raising  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  American  universities  and  schools.  r^^^^l^ 
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(13)  For  an  unbroken  Herica  of  distiuguisbed  contributions  to  literature  and 
Bcience  by  Harvard's  graduates  and  teacbers  for  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a 
balf. 

The  awards  to  departments  is  illustrated  by  that  given  to  the  Har- 
vard museums : 

(1)  For  tbo  magnitude,  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  collections  comprised  iu  tlie 
museum  of  comparative  zoology,  the  natural  history  laboratories  of  zoology,  paleon- 
tology, geology,  and  the  museums  of  mineralogy  and  botany,  iUustrated  elaborately 
by  architectural  plans  and  elevations,  showing  the  arrangement  and  location  of 
collections,  and  by  a  corresponding  series  of  photographs  showing  the  character  of 
the  buildings  and  contents  of  rooms. 

(2)  For  the  great  resources  and  eflfective  organization  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  illustrated  by  a  typical  example  of  the  devices 
employed  in  representing  the  exact  methods  and  results  of  explorations. 

(3)  For  exceptional  facilities  for  study  and  research  offered  by  the  rich  collections 
of  the  mineralogical  museum,  represented  by  a  typical  group  of  specimens  illus- 
trating the  formation  and  artificial  coloring  of  agates,  and  by  a  remarkable  and 
nnique  series  of  specimens  illastrating  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  crystalline 
structure  of  meteoric  iron. 

(4)  For  the  great  historical  and  scieutifio  value  and  the  marked  facilities  fot 
instruction  and  research  represented  by  the  museum  of  fine  arts  and  tho  Semitic 
museum,  and  the  special  collections  of  the  departments  and  professional  schools. 

Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636.  What  is  now  known  as  Har- 
vard University  includes  the  college,  the  scientific  school,  the  grad- 
uate school,  and  six  professional  schools. 

The  college,  graduate  school,  and  the  divinity,  law,  and  scientific 
schools  are  situated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  city  of  over  70,000  inhab- 
itants. The  medical  school,  the  dental  school,  the  school  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  the  Bussey  institution  (a  school  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture) are  situated  in  Boston,  a  city  of  about  450,000  inhabitants. 
The  two  cities  are  connected  by  steam,  electric,  and  horse  railways,  and 
are  separated  by  the  Charles  River.  The  distance  from  the  college 
buildings  to  the  business  center  of  Boston  is  3  miles. 

The  university  is  governed  i)rimarily  by  two  boards,  the  corporation 
and  the  overseers.  The  cori>oration  (of  which  the  legal  title  is  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College)  consists  of  the  president^ 
treasurer,  and  five  fellows,  all  of  whom  hold  office  for  life.  In  it  is 
vested  the  title  to  the  property  of  the  university,  estimated  to  be  worth 
between  eleven  and  twelve  million  dollars.  The  overseers  number 
thirty-two,  including  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  university, 
who  are  ex  officio  members.  Five  of  the  overseers  go  out  of  office  each 
year,  their  i)laces  being  filled  on  commencement  day  by  an  election,  in 
which  alumni  of  the  college  of  five  years'  standing,  masters  of  arts, 
and  holders  of  honorary  degrees  from  the  university  are  entitled  to 
vote  if  present  in  person. 

The  princii)al  administrative  officers  of  the  university  are  the  presi- 
dent, the  treasurer,  the  deans  of  the  various  faculties,  schools,  and 
administrative  boards,  the  bursar,  and  the  secretary.  The  president 
is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  corporation  and  of  each  of  the  faculties, 
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and  he  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  all  tlie  manifold  con- 
cerns of  the  institution.  The  treasurer  is  the  custodian  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  university,  makes  its  investments,  and  keeps  its  financial 
accounts.  The  deans  conduct  the  business  of  the  several  faculties  or 
administrative  boards.  The  bursar  is  the  treasurer's  agent  in  dealing 
with  students  in  renting  rooms,  settling  term  bills,  and  similar  matters. 
The  secretary  conducts  the  correspondence  of  the  university. 

The  college,  scientific  school,  and  graduate  school  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  from  which  are  appointed  three 
executive  committees,  called  administrative  boards,  each  of  which  has 
its  dean,  and  by  which  the  college,  the  scientific  school,  and  the  grad- 
uate school  are  severally  governed. 

Each  professional  school  has  a  8ei)arate  faculty,  composed  of  all  its 
professors  and  other  teachers  holding  appointments  for  more  than  one 
year. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  various  departments  are  eleven  in 
number,  as  follows : 

By  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences:  Bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  doctor  of  science. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  diviuity  school:  Bachelor  of  divinity. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  law  school :  Bachelor  of  laws. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school:  Doctor  of  medicine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  dental  school :  Doctor  of  dental  medicine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  veterinary  school :  Doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  Bussey  institution :  Bachelor  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  given  with  the  professional  degree  to 
graduates  with  high  credit  of  the  divinity,  law,  and  medical  schools 
who  are  also  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  whose  previous  training 
has  been  recognized  by  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  Harvard  bachelor  of  arts. 

The  honorary  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  doctor 
of  laws  are  occasionally  conferred  upon  eminent  persons  selected  by 
the  corporation  and  approved  by  the  overseers. 

The  roll  of  graduates  of  the  Harvard  University  includes  the  names 
of  nearly  18,000  meu,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  supposed  to  be 
living. 

The  libraries  of  the  university  contain  about  400,000  bound  volumes 
and  an  approximately  equal  number  of  pamphlets.  Students  are 
charged  no  fees  for  the  use  of  books.  Ample  endowments  make  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  have  books  of  reference  needed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  classes  purchased  by  the  library. 

In  addition  to  the  various  departments  already  named,  the  university 
has  several  other  im^wrtant  branches,  such  as  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory, the  university  museum,  including  the  museum  of  comparative 
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zoology  and  its  natural  liistory  laboratories,  the  botanical  and  miueral- 
ogical  museums,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  the  Semitic  museum,  the  anatomical  museum,  the  botanic 
garden,  the  herbarium,  the  Arnold  arboretum,  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  Jefferson  physical  laboratory,  and  the  veterinary  hospital.  The 
Hemcnway  gymnasium  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  university.  The 
university  chapel,  seating  900  persons,  is  controlled  by  the  preachers 
to  the  university,  who  are  ordained  ministers  representing  different 
Protestant  denominations.  The.  studies  in  the  history  of  the  univer- 
sity, brought  out  graphically,  were  extremely  instructive.  The  follow- 
ing collection  from  these  studies  it  has  been  found  possible  to  reproduce 
here;  each  tells  its  own  story.  They  were  preceded  by  a  brief  state- 
ment which  is  also  inserted  here: 

Harvard  University  is  a  chartered  and  endowed  institntlon  fostered  by  the  State. 

The  charter,  given  to  the  president  and  feUows  in  1650,  is  still  in  force  unaltered. 

The  direct  grants  of  money  made  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  Harvard 
College  between  1636  and  1785  amounted  to  $116,000.  In  1814  the  legislature  granted 
$10,000  a  year  for  ten  years. 

Between  1638  and  1724  the  town  of  Cambridge  repeatedly  gave  land  to  the  college. 

In  common  with  other  Massachusetts  institutions  of  education,  religion,  and 
charity,  the  university  enjoys  exemption  from  taxation  on  its  personal  property  and 
on  real  estate  occupied  for  its  own  purposes. 

Beginning  with  John  Harvard  in  1638,  private  benefactors  have  given  to  the 
university  in  land,  buildings,  and  money  at  least  $11,000,000. 

The  principal  objects  of  permanent  endowment  have  been  as  follows:  (1)  Instruc> 
tion  and  research  (a.  professorships,  h.  observatories,  laboratories,  and  workshops); 
(2)  colloctions  (libraries,  museums,  gardens,  and  arboretum);  (3)  aid  for  students 
(scholarships,  fellowships,  and  other  aids);  (4)  prizes  (for  essays,  versions,  and 
speaking);  (5)  publications  (annals,  journals,  memoirs,  monographs,  and  bnlletios); 
(6)  administration  (salaries  in  administrative  offices,  libraries,  and  collections). 

John  Harvard  was  a  master  of  arts  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 

"Coming  to  Court  after  he  had  founded  his  College,  the  Queen  told  him.  Sir  Walter, 
I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  Foundation.  No,  Madam,  saith  ho,  farre  be  it  from 
me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to  your  established  Lawes,  but  I  have  aet  an 
Acorn,  which  when  it  becomes  an  Oako,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit 
thereof."     (Thomas  Fuller's  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1655.) 
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CHART   SHOWING    NUMBER   OF  STUDENTS  AND   TEACHERS,   HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY,    1643-1893. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1892-93. 


HARVARD   UNIVKRSITY.— IIARV^ARD    COLLEGE   AND   THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

Classified  enrollment  of  students,  by  departments  of  instruction,  from  1S6S  to  2893, 

[The  unit  in  this  table  is  one  student  receiving  three  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  throughout tht 
year,  exclusive  of  laboratory  hours.] 


Courses  of  study. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-60. 

1860-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72.' 

1 

1 

1872-73 

Semitio  languages 

3 

18 

Indo- Iranian  Ian- 

1 

I 

of^lf!!;::::::.':.* 

415 

417 

231 

37 

404 

371 

231 

36 

308 
380 
223 
01 

314 
362 
213 
106 

883 
407 
108 
200 

348 
355 
220 
274 

347 

404 
182 
274 

308 
411 
174 
214 

380 

361  1 

376 

Latin       

433 

Enirlish 

319 

330 

Germanic  philol- 

French  .....•••••• 

41 

20 

3 

53 
22 

70 
35 

40 
4 

1 

52 
6 

207 
45 
3 

100 
74 

234 
61 
12 

154' 
26  1 

12  1 

7 

1 

153 

I  tuliiiu  ............ 

a 

9 

Komance    phllol- 

Comporative    lit- 

Philosophy 

Economics 

History 

203 
33 
170 

158 
26 
132 

219 
35 
183 

106 
31 
166 

302 

26 

202 

262 

18 

236 

253 
104 

282 

26 

272 
110 
230 

06 

251  1 
06 
268 

21 

2» 
9S 

2a 

Government   and 
law               .  ... 

41 

Music 

11 
834 

7 

Mathematics 

280 

244 

272 

277 

281 

243 

238 

300 

3U 

Physics 

i48 
138 
53 

175 
147 

47 

163 

146 

C3 

8 

133 

153 

37 

17 

137 
132 
50 

132 

206 

05 

17 

260 
152 
58 
26 

416 
108 

16 
0 

57 

380 

366 

22 

26 

63 

30 

Chemistry 

Botany - 

3M 
19 
97 

Geoloffv 

9 

Total 

2,201 

2,040 

2,205 

2,040 

2,385 

2,630 

2,801 

3,225 

3.456 

3,147 

Courses  of  study. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-70. 

1870-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

3 

7 
885 
503 
410 
447 

1870-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882^ 

Semitic  languages 
and  history 

Indo-Iranian  lan- 
fiTuafifes .......... 

1 

2 
380 
400 
844 
324 

2 

3 
354 
465 
335 
370 

2 

1 
427 
500 
357 
437 

3 

6 
300 
434 
440 
428 

2 

""886' 
454 
417 
397 

7 

7 
438 
447 
490 
479 

5 
426 
410 
468 

424 

3 
183 
60 
46 

4 

6 
434 

431 
604 
446 

3 

218 

64 

61 

2 

S 
7 

GFeek .:::;:::::. 

491 

Latin 

471 

English 

444 

517 

Germanic   philol- 

! 

_  "t* J  ; 

Frt'uch  ........... 

167 
24 
10 

8 



228 
38 
27 

3 

248 
60 
32 

228 
70 
68 

16 

218 
43 
62 

208 
80 
60 

ioo 

74 
40 

17? 

Italian 

a 

43 

£U>mance    philol- 

Comparative    lit- 

1 

Philosophy 

Economics 

History 

276 

09 

344 

28 

302 
100 
285 

62 

63 

10 

33G 

2 

323 

203 

56 

43 

62 

285 
171 
271 

63 

lie 

27 
336 

"378' 

160 

37 

14 

58 

312 
128 
333 

117 

90 

22 

301 

1 

160 

214 

78 

66 

83 

306 
136 
298 

95 

78 

20 

326 

2 

209 

216 

77 

97 

95 

326 
157 
232 

01 
223 

38 
325 
2 
178 
216 
105 
103 
100 

262 
145 
300 

42 

135 
50 

352 
3 

206 

231 
02 
62 

166 

306 
125 
361 

62 

67 

61 

341 

3 

213 

233 

111 

74 

190 

154 
181 
443 

101 
105 
41 
338 
6 

2;^ 

201 
C3 
03 

146 

2a 

190 
43S 

Government   and 
law 

91 

Fine  arts 

ir 

"Mii«*ic 

8 

301 

7 

300 

314 

08 

78 

25 

42 

Mathematics 

Enc'neering 

Phvftica 

404 
) 

341 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geology 

191 
41 
IS 

28S 

Total 

3,736 

3, 727 

3,070 

8,096 

3.934 

4,208 

4,210 

4.130 

4.^8 

4.004 
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ClasBified  enrollment  of  students,  etc. — Contiuaed. 


Coui^eii  of  atudy.  1883>81 

\ 


Semitic  laiiirnages 
an<l  liii«t4iry 

IiKloIraniau  Ian- 
»:uagen 

Greek 

Latin 

Kn>:l'«h 

G«-'riiiHii , 

Gciiiiuuic   pliilul- 

Freuch  

Italian 

8|>auiHh 

Konmnco    pUUul* 

opy 

Cuniparative   lit* 

rratitre 

Pbil<8«>|>bv 

£f«)iuiiiiica 

Hl»tor>' 

GovMmiueut  and 

law 

Fiuearii* 

>luHic 

UatheniHtira 

>.n):lnet*riDg 

Phynlrn 

Chi'iiiiatry 

Botany 

ZooIo^fV 

Geulugy 


ToUl. 


10 

10 
49.{ 
470 
655 
442 


207 
23 
40 


245 
297 
36J 

103 
177 

50 

8»5 

4 

230 

210 

7H 
128 
10«{ 


4,717 


1884-85. 


16 


384 
437 


420 


305 
33 
47 


201) 
88) 
475 

100 

51 

108 

224 

8 

120 

223 

8> 

150 

217 


1885-86.  1880-87.  1887-88. 


19 

11 
428 
448 
8H2 
450 


879 
87 
41 


312 
420 
090 

148 
201 

70 
213 

27 
13J 
201 

75 
101 
200 


5,001   5,031 


17 

8 
349 
401 
822 
555 


378 
38 
30 


361 
403 
541 

144 
104 

7U 
228 

32 
144 
252 

89 

72 
2J5 


11 


815 
432 
904 
514 


887 
40 
41 


415 
427 
503 

170 
281 

55 
310 

26 
131 
302 

88 

40 
215 


5,442 


6,740 


1888-83. 


14 

4 
310 
892 
035 
421 

3 

402 

50 

48 


304 
397 
035 

181 
291 

85 
822 

70 
128 
249 

05 

03 
233 


6,710 


1889-90. 


23 

7 

842 

468 

1,055 

627 

7 

694 

61 

63 


464 
832 
647 

200 
30J 

40 
343 

80 
137 
292 
113 

80 
231 


6,325 


1890-01. 


48 

6 

289 

393 

1,120 

034 

4 
017 
71 
92 


481 
894 
700 

202 
3-20 

38 
874 

76 
123 
811) 
112 

88 
29U 

0,802 


1831-02.  1802-03 


85 

5 

434 

412 

1,230 

707 

11 
010 

01 
181 


12 
889 
589 
831 

223 
401 

41 
424 

64 
185 
84S 
142 
loo 
815 


145 

13 

308 

650 

1,480 

814 

14 
741 
84 
82 

15 

10 

617 

7U6 

1,150 

208 
448 

46 
425 

87 
216 
8.-U 
128 
103 


,|».: 
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CHART  SHOWING   NUMBER  OF   COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION   AND   NUMBER 
OF  TEACHERS,    HARVARD   UNIVERSITY.    1823-1893. 
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EDUCATION   UEPOET,  1892-93. 
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EDUCATIOir  S£PO&T.  iae2«9ai 


DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE    ELECTIVE   SYSTEM,    HARVARD    UNTVERSITY. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES,  P^ESCRSaED  STUDIES,  AND  PRESCmHED  EN^iUSB 
COMPOSITtON  REQUIRED  OF  CA.NDIDATE3  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  A*B,  DURIMO  TN£  90  V£AR^ 
1863-1333. 
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CHART  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  1873-18a3. 
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Harvard  Vniversiiy, — Department  of  English,  18G7  to  1893, 


Pnifewors , 

Oi  \wr  iiistrnctors 

AsHiHtaut  H 

C<)iir8t*»  of  iiiHtniotion , 

PreBfribo  •  Kuglish  c*impoMitiuu , 

Klective  £ngliali  cimipo»itiou 

Elective  EncliHli  lunfriiage  and  literature. 

Elective  oral  <lebatn  and  elocution 

Total  lioiirH  of  iustruotiou  per  "week 

Totiil  enrollment: 

Prescribetl  courses 

Elective  courses 


1867-C8.  1872-73. 


1 
1 
0 
6 
3 
0 
1 
2* 
4 

198 


2 
0 
0 
« 
3 
0 
3 
0 
10 

277 
42 


1877-78.  1882-83 


0 
0 
3 

1 

4 

1 

10 

828 
89 


4 
0 

10 
3 
1 
5 
1 

17 

346 
98 


1887-88.  1882-93. 


8 
4 

1 

15 
4 
2 
7 
2 
27 

578 
326 


5 
IJ 

4 
23 

3 

4 

n 

5 
39 


*  Prescribed. 
Harvard  University, — Department  of  history,  including  government  and  law,  1867  to  1S9S, 


1SC7-C8. 

1872-73. 

1877-78. 

1882-83.' 1887-88. 

1802-01 

Professors 

1 

1 

3 

2 
3 

3 
2 

•4 
3 

•  6 

Other  iust  ructora 

s 

A  HHistauts 

3 

Courses  of  instruction 

3 

9 

11 

15 

1 
40i 

178 

18 
4 

67 
772 
230 

33 

Courses  i»f  research  includeil  in  above ' 

7 

Total  hours  of  inHtrufltiuu  per  week 

6 

202 

40 

2H 

285 

94 

28 
393 
106 

72 

Ttitsl  enrollment 

MS 

EuroUmeutin  American  history 

*  Including  one  emeritus. 
Harvard  University, — Department  of  mathematicSj  1867  to  1898, 


1867-418. 


1872-73. 


1877-78. 


1882-83. 


1887-88, 


1802-93. 


Professors 

Other  instructors 

Elenientnry  courses 

Advanced  courses 

llesearch  courses  

Total  n umber  of  c«»ur>»«*« 

Total  hours  of  instrurtiou  per  week. 
Totnl  enrollment  of  students: 

Kequirod 

Elect  ivo 


208 
73 


2:15 
78 


13 

30i 

255 
71 


317 


4 

2 
11 
5 
8 
19 


4 
S 
• 

12 
S 
94 
C6 


43 


Harvard  Univci^ty, — Department  of  economics,  1867  to  1893. 


1867-68. 

1872-73. 

1877-78. 

1892-83. 

1887-88. 

l8^^w. 

Professors 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2* 

4 
S 
224 

Other  instructors...... 

Intniductory  and  historical  courseM 

1 

2 

Courses  iu  applied  ecuuomics 

Advanceil  courses.........................   ........ 

1 
6 

2 
7 

Hours  of  instruction  per  week 

1 

3* 

_J! 

Enrollment  of  students  in : 

General  introductory  courses 

26 

92 

108 
2H 

152 
88 

206 
219 

83S 

Illstoncali  advauceif,  and  a^rplied  courses,  t .  r  -  -  r 

%n 

Total  enrollment 

26 

92 

lao 

190 

427 

704 
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CHART   SHOWING   THE   NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS   IN    COURSES,  MATHE- 
MATICAL  DEPARTMENT,  HARVARD   UNIVERSITY,  1870-1893. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1892-93. 


Haitard  Fnivei'Mtif. — I)ex)artmaii  of  physics,  1867  to  iS93, 


ProfoBRora 

Other  inatnictors 

AaaiHtant^ 

Number  of  coarnes  of  iunlrnctiou  . 
Hours  of  iiLBtructiau  per  wock 


Enrollmeiit : 

Pr«'»cril)ed  conrsea 
Elective  courses 


1867-C8 


TotJil  enrollment. 


133 


133 


1872-73. 

1877-78. 

1882-83. 

1887-88- 

i8K-a 

3 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

0 

s 

7 

9 

12 

u 

la 

10 

24 

274 

» 

273 
4fi 


3Sa 


151 

53 


178 
63 


209  , 


lit 


Harvard  University. — The  jfhilosophical  drpffrimtm^,  f^i€T  ta  ISM* 
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Harvard  Vnicersity, — Department  of  German f  including  Germanic  philology ^  1S67  to  1S93. 
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CHART  SHOWING  GROWTH  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

1830-1893. 


Harvard  College  Library  beg^n  in  1688  with  John  Harvard's  bequest  of 
200  volumes.  In  1704  the  library  bad  increased  to  more  than  5,000  vol- 
umes, when  it  was  burned,  only  two  or  three  hundred  books  being  saved. 
A  chief  benefactor  in  restoring  it  was  Thomas  Mollis,  of  Elligland,  who 
gave  many  volumes,  and,  in  17."  4,  left  a  fund  of  £'500,  which  is  the  oldest 
book  rund  of  the  Iibrarv  at  present.  In  IHOO  Samuel  Shapleigh,  its  li- 
brarian, died  and  left  the  second  fund.  These  two  funds,  amounting 
together  to  $6,<)00,  remained  the  only  source  of  regular  income  for  the 
buyiu.'  of  l)ooks  till  1842,  when  a  nmuber  of  Boston  merchants  contrib- 
uted $42,0C0,  which  was  not,  however,  funded :  but  was  spent. 


The  Libraries  of  the  Law,  Medical,  and  Theological  Schools  taking 
form  sixty  to  seventy  years  ago.  together  w  ith  the  College  Libraiy, 
were  held  to  constitute  'i  he  Library  of  Harvard  University,  and 
this  conglomerate  collection  of  books  now  consists  of  the  cen- 
tral or  college  library,  of  ten  department  libraries  (Law, 
Scientific,  Mtdical  and  Divinity  Schools,  Museum  of  Com- 

girative  Zoology,  Astronomical  Observatory,  Herbarium, 
UKsey  Int-titution,  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  Peabody 
Museum  of  Ethnology),  of  the  collections  of  seven 
laboratories  and  nineteen  class-rooms,  making  a 
total  of  thirty-one  libraries  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, organized  as  a  whole  with  about  415,000 
volumes. 
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CHART  SHOWING  INCOME-YIELDING  FUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ESTATES, 

BUILDINGS,  AND   EQUIPMENTS,   DEVOTED  TO   EDUCATIONAL 

PURPOSES,  HARVARD   UNIVERSITY,   1803-1893. 
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CHART  SHOWING  GIFTS  ENTERED  IN  THE  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS 
OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  STATE- 
MENTS,    1856-1892. 
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CHART  SHOWING  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 
EXCLUDING  INVESTMENTS,  PAYMENTS  OF  CAPITAL,  EXPENSES  ON 
REAL  ESTATE  HELD  AS  INVESTMENTS,  AND  PAYMENTS  FOR  FUEL, 
GAS,  BOOKS,  AND  BOARD  OF  STUDENTS,  WHICH  WERE  SUBSE- 
QUENTLY REPAID,  1856-1892. 
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CHART  SHOWING  ANNUAL  PAYMENTS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  TREAS- 
URY FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AIDS  FOR  STUDENTS,  HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY,  NOT  INCLUDING  PAYMENTS  MADE  BY  OTHER 
TRUSTEES  OR  PRIVATE  PERSONS  DIRECTLY  TO  STUDENT  BENE- 
FICIARIES, 1856-1792. 
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THE   MA8SACiIUSETT8  INSTITUTE   OF    TECHNOLOGY. 

This  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  which 
assure  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  culture  in  Boston.  It  promotes 
the  skill  of  industry  in  various  departments  of  activity,  such  as  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  as  well  as  culture  in  literature  and  science. 
When  started,  it  was  a  great  departure  from  the  old  order.  Hon.  John 
D.  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  who  felt  the  need  of  this  departure.  A  group  of  emi- 
nent men  have  guided  it  wisely  toward  the  day  of  its  great  triumph. 
At  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  Professor  Runkle,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  Russian  manual  training  exhibit  there,  adopted  for  the 
institute  in  the  main  the  features  there  illustrated,  and  since  then  the 
institute  has  made  important  contributions  to  this  department  of 
instruction.  Fortunately  the  doors  of  the  institute  are  open  to  women. 
Here  Mrs.  Eichards  led  the  way  in  women's  work  in  the  chemical  larb- 
oratory,  and  has  done  great  credit  to  all  concerned.  The  space  occu- 
pied by  the  institute  exhibit  was  packed  with  facts  and  thought.  The 
board  of  judges  expressed  its  points  of  excellence  appropriately  in 
their  award,  as  follows: 

For  excellence  (1)  as  a  general  school  of  technology,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
ground  of  science  as  applied  to  the  nsefal  arts,  being  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States;  (2)  of  extensive  and  varied  equipment  and  admirable 
appliances  and  methods  of  instruction;  (3)  of  courses  of  study  arranged  to  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  one  another,  requiring  thorough  general  scientific  and  literary 
preparation  for  specialized  work ;  (4)  of  high  character  of  students'  work  as  shown 
by  drawings,  plats  and  sketches,  shopwork  in  wood  and  metals,  and  particularly  by 
theses  of  graduated  students;  (5)  in  the  cultivation  of  correct  taste  as  shown  in  stu- 
dents' work  in  general,  but  especially  in  the  fine  execution  and  lettering  of  draw- 
ings, and  in  the  tinting  and  shading  of  architectural  work ;  (6)  of  original  researches 
carried  on  in  chemistry,  biology,  electricity — and  other  specialties,  for  example,  the 
examination  of  the  potable  waters  of  Massachusetts,  both  chemical  and  biological, 
carried  on  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  laboratories  of  the  institute;  (7)  for  designs 
for  textile  fabrics  by  the  students  of  the  Lowell  free  school,  a  branch  of  the  insti- 
tute, showing  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  need  of  adapting  designs  to  the  pro- 
cesses and  machines  of  manufacture;  (8)  lecture  notes,  covering  several  thousand 
pages,  prepared  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  printed  for  the  use  of  students;  (9) 
of  high  degree  of  specialization — for  example,  courses  by  experts  in  heating  and 
yeutilation,  in  heat  measurement  in  the  department  of  physics,  and  in  such  practical 
•rta  as  railway  signals  and  electric-light  wiring;  (10)  of  arrangements  and  devices 
for  administration  as  conducted  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president. 

The  exhibit  of  Amherst  college  showed  the  American  college  idea 
preserved  in  its  integrity  but  advanced  in  principles  and  methods  as 
well  as  in  means  and  appliances  to  the  front  in  their  adaptation  to  pres- 
ent educational  activity.  The  exhibit  made  no  attempt  to  be  striking, 
but  yielded  ample  reward  to  every  careful  examination.  There  practice 
follows  the  theory  that  the  number  of  students  should  not  so  outnum- 
ber the  faculty  that  the  influence  of  the  latter  may  not  permeate  the 
whole  body  of  the  college  and  their  personal  contact  or  inteicourse 
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fail  to  become  a  predominating  factor  in  the  life  of  the  youth  in  attend- 
ance. The  line  of  eminent  presidents  is  well  sustained  by  Hon.  Merrill 
E.  Gates,  LL.  D.  ' 

Williams  College  was  represented  chiefly  by  photographs,  which 
recalled  its  solid  work  for  Christian  learning,  and  specially  that  iiuder 
its  great  president,  Mark  Hopkins.  Fortunately  his  administrative 
mantle  is  not  unworthily  worn  by  President  Franklin  Carter,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Tnfts  College,  a  new  foundation,  approi)riately  set  forth  its  increas- 
ing advantages.  Its  i)resident,  E.  H.  Capen,  D.D.,  is  active  in  bringing 
the  college  in  all  its  relations  to  educational  progress.  It  now  admits 
women. 

Clark  University  has  a  history  of  only  a  few  years^  but  has  already 
won  leadership  in  special  lines.  Its  exhibit,  in  addition  to  photos,  con- 
sisted of  forty  volumes  of  advanced  research.  Its  president  is  the 
eminent  educator,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.B. 

IXSTITUTIOXS   FOR   THE   HIGHER   KDUCATIQN'   OF    WOMEN. 

Coeducation  of  the  sexes  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  older  col- 
leges for  men  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  provision  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  State  is  made  in  a  group  of  institutions  of  great 
merit,  beginning  with  Mount  Holyoke,  where  Mary  Lyon  led  the  way 
in  a  great  forward  step  in  the  education  of  women,  which  now  furnisbe* 
a  full  college  course.  Then  there  is  Smith  and  Wellesley,  and  the  Har- 
vard Annex — not  to  mention  Abbott,  Bradford,  and  Lasell,  and  others, 
which  furnish  most  excellent  opportunities  of  their  grade  for  women, 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  open  to  them  in  normal  schools  and  high 
schools  in  the  State.  In  the  alcove  where  this  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  gathered  the  progressive  women  from  all  lands  were  often  found 
taking  notes.  More  literature  could  have  been  furnished  to  advantage. 
The  pamphlet  entitled  Mount  Holyoke  College  fitly  says : 

Throngli  Mary  Lyon,  and  the  school  she  founded,  God  led  his  people  into  a  full* 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  not  for  one  sex  alone  was  intellectual  coltore  design^^i; 
that  in  Uis  likeness  woman  as  well  as  man  was  formed,  and  the  gifts  bestowed  oa 
her  were  not  to  be  neglected.  First  of  the  chartered  institutions  to  hold  permsiMO^ 
funds  for  the  education  of  women,  its  mission  was  twofold.  First,  to  educate  the 
individual  woman  to  the  highest  development  of  her  powers;  second,  to  educate tbe 
public  to  allow  and  desire  this  development. 

Instruction  in  the  Catholic  institutions  of  the  State  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  general  i)rogress  of  education  in  buildings,  principles,  and 
methods.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  any  time  there  has  been  conflict 
between  their  friends  and  the  public  schools.  The  quality  of  their 
work  is  recognized  by  the  numerous  awards  bestowed  upon  separate 
institutions  and  schools  by  the  board  of  judges. 

The  work  done  in  Massachusetts  for  its  feeble-minded  and  bUnd 
and  deaf  and  dumb,  as  exhibited,  deserves  special  attention.  Indeed, 
a  survey  of  the  educational  exhibit  from  this  State  alone  might  easily 
fill  a  volume. 
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INSTITUTIONS    SUSTAINED   BY   AMERICANS    FOR    THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION   OF   GIRLS 

IN   OTHER  LANDS. 

AH  peoples  and  natious  have  made  contributions  toward  the  build- 
ing of  the  institutions  of  America.  What  can  be  more  natural  thau 
that  the  American  people  should  endeavor  to  make  some  return  by  pro- 
moting education  iu  other  lands  f 

The  exhibits  of  two  institutions,  originating  with  Americans,  were 
installed  in  an  alcove  mainly  occupied  by  Mount  Ilolyoke  and  other 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Massachusetts. 

The  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain, — ^This  was  established 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  some  ten  years 
ago  as  a  boarding  school  for  the  higher  Christian  education  of  girls  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  During  this  time  there  have  been  113 
boarding  pupils,  90  of  whom  were  Spanish,  18  English,  4  Americans, 
and  1  German.  Thirty  Spanish  girls  have  graduated.  Recently 
classes  for  boys  have  been  added,  and  evening  classes  for  men.  The 
system  of  instruction  is  graded  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  class 
which  is  expected  to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  the 
State  institute.  The  first  girls  in  the  history  of  Spain  that  have  been 
prepared  in  a  woman's  school  for  the  examination  of  the  State  insti- 
tute for  boys  of  the  yiroWnce  of  Guipuzcoa,  located  at  San  Sebastian, 
as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  prepared  in  this 
school.  Two  of  the  girls  examined  in  1890  received  the  highest  marks 
given.  The  exhibit,  including  the  explanatory  literature,  gives  a  favor-* 
able  idea  of  the  excellent  work  accomplished. 

The  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople. — This  exhibit  also 
was  of  special  interest.  The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  Turkish  Empire  at  Constantinople  for  higher  Christian 
education  for  the  daughters  of  the  people  of  all  classes  of  the  various 
nation<alities,  for  boarding  and  day  students.  The  students  come  from 
Batoum  in  Russia,  from  distant  cities  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
from  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  besides  many  from 
Constantinople.  American  ladies  constitute  the  faculty.  The  college 
course  embraces  a  i)eriod  of  four  years.  It  is  expected  that  another 
year  will  be  added.  Special  courses  may  be  pursued.  The  language 
of  the  college  is  English.  Each  lady  of  the  faculty  adopts  one. of  the 
spoken  languages  of  the  students,  and  the  i)resident.  Miss  Patrick,  is 
l)roficient  in  six  languages.  Each  student  is  required  to  study  her 
own  vernacular  and  i>as8  examinations  in  it.  To  meet  a  special  want 
a  preparatory  course,  including  the  kindergarten,  has  been  established. 

The  college  occupies  two  buildings,  located  on  a  counnanding  site  in 
Scutari,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  overlooking 
the  city,  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  income  from  the  students  has  already  amounted  to  over  $100,000. 
The  boarding  students  number  nearly  100.     Of  the  90  graduates  of  the 
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institution  50  are  engaged  in  teaching.  In  the  three  years  since  the 
institution  became  a  college,  19  students  have  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts. 

SOCIETY   TO   ENCOURAGR   STUDIES   AT   HOME. 

A  modest  but  effective  exhibit  called  attention  to  the  efficient  work 
of  this  Boston  society.  This  society  stands  in  well-marked  contrast  to 
some  similar  efforts  which  beguile  people  into  buying  diplomas*  The 
society  was  founded  in  1873,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing  ladies  to 
form  the  habit  of  devoting  some  part  of  every  day  to  study  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  kind.  It  is  found  that,  even  if  the  time  devoted 
daily  to  this  use  is  short,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  perseverance, 
and  the  habit  soon  becomes  a  delightful  one.  Its  methods  have  been 
gradually  matured  during  the  ninete-en  years  of  its  existence,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  improved  as  experience  may  recommend  them  to 
the  managers.  Nearly  two  hundred  ladies  give  their  services  in  the 
instruction  by  correspondence,  each  one  attaching  herself  to  some  spe- 
cialty. Each  one  being  furnished  with  lists  of  books  as  well  as  with 
printed  directions,  and  constantly  communicating  with  the  head  of  her 
department,  uniformity  is  secured,  while  each  student  is  treated  indi- 
vidually with  regard  to  her  special  needs.  Each  student  being  advised 
also  to  confine  herself  to  one  or  at  most  two  subjects  at  a  time,  learns 
the  advantage  of  thoroughness  and  the  pleasure  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge. Special  reliance  is  placed  upon  monthly  corresi)ondence,  the 
habit  of  making  memory  notes,  and  frequent  examination  on  topics  or 
books,  the  student  being  on  honor  not  to  refer  to  her  books  on  answer- 
ing. There  are  no  competitive  examinations  and  no  diplomas  are  given. 
The  lending  library  is  found  to  be  of  special  advantage. 

The  report  of  the  tvventieth  annual  meeting,  June  1,  1803,  at  the 
house  of  the  secretary,  41  Marlborough  street,  Boston,  is  full  of  interest 
Eighty  members  were  present.  Such  distant  i)oints  as  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Bangor,  Me.,  were  represented.  The  chairman,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.  D.,  presided.  The  work  of  the  year  was  carefully  reviewed,  and 
reported  much  encouragement.  The  term  extends  from  October  1  to 
June  1.  In  twenty  years  6,534  names  have  been  entered,  some  of  them 
for  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  terms.  The  students  are  mainly 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Middle  States,  but  28  are  from  the  Pacifio 
Coast  States,  2  from  Canada,  1  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  2  from 
Japan,  out  of  the  423  entered  this  term,  of  whom  193  were  new  sta- 
dents.  There  were  785  examinations,  3,466  letters  written  to  students, 
and  3,128  received  from  students;  the  total  expenditure  was  $827.99. 
Students  in  science  are  encouraged  to  study  after  Agassiz,  from  speci- 
mens and  not  from  books. 

INSTRUCTIONS   IN   COOKERY. 

The  Rumford  iCifc/ten.— This  exhibit  was  located  near  the  south  door 
of  the  anthropological  building.  It  was  described  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  work  in  the  aiiplication  of  the  principles  of  chemistrv^o  the^enoe 
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of  cooking,  which  has  for  three  years  been  carried  on  as  an  educational 
agency  by  Mrs.  Prof.  Eobert  H.Eichards,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  John  J.  Abel,  with  pecuniary  assistance  from  certain 
public- spirited  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  board  of  .World's  Fair  managers,  recognizing  the 
high  scientific  character  of  those  who  have  initiated  and  conducted  this 
enterprise,  and  believing  that  such  practical  demonstration  of  the  use- 
fulness of  domestic  science  could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  multi- 
tudes of  visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  invited  the  ladies  named 
to  open  the  Rumford  Kitchen  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  Massachusetts 
in  connection  with  the  bureau  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  In  order  tx) 
reduce,  in  some  degree,  the  expenses  of  this  exhibit,  the  food  cooked  in 
the  Rumford  Kitchen  was  sold  under  a  concession  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Exposition;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  this  was  not  a 
money-making  exhibit;  that  nothing  was  cooked  for  the  sake  of  being 
sold,  and  that  the  enterprise  was  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  a  scien- 
tific and  educational  one.    The  exhibit  consisted  of  ten  parts: 

(1)  A  selection  from  the  apparatus  used  in  the  New  England  Kitchen 
in  Boston  for  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  food. 

(2)  Samples  of  the  food  served  at  the  tables  to  illustrate  the  effects 
of  cooking  by  the  methods  used. 

(3)  Samples  of  food  prepared  for  the  very  sick. 

(4)  Menus  giving  the  composition  and  food  value  of  the  dishes  thus 
cooked  and  served. 

(5)  Charts  and  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of  teaching  important 
facts  in  connection  with  food. 

(6)  Models  of  some  of  Count  Rumford's  inventions. 

(7)  A  library  containing  Count  Rumford's  complete  works,  and  various 
other  publications  of  interest. 

(8)  A  series  of  leaflets  written  expressly  for  this  exhibit  by  eminent 
authorities,  or  selected  from  tlie  literature  of  the  New  England  Kitchen. 

(9)  A  kitchen  laboratory  table  with  indispensable  apparatus. 

(10)  Some  forms  of  apparatus  and  some  utensils  especially  desirable 
for  home  use. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  was,  first,  to  commemorate  the  services 
to  the  cause  of  domestic  science  rendered  by  Count  Rumford  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  services  which  today  stand  unrivaled  in  spite  of  the 
progress  of  other  departments  during  this  century;  second,  to  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  further  work  in  the  same  direction,  as  he  expressed  it, 
**to  provoke  men  to  investigation,"  "to  cause  doubt,  that  first  step 
toward  knowledge.'* 

The  Rumford  Kitchen,  then,  stands  for  the  application  of  science  to 
the  preparation  of  food.  The  common  practice  is  now  well-nigh  as  bad 
as  when  Count  Rumford  so  strongly  deprecated  it.  We  can  to-day  only 
echo  his  statements,  "The  common  kitchen  range  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  for  the  express  purpose  of  devouring  fuel."    "It  is  a  com- 
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mon  liabit  to  boil  a  dish  of  tea  with  fuel  sufficient  to  cook  a  diuner  for 
fifty  men."  ^'A  real  improvement  in  tbe  art  of  cookery  which  unites 
the  advantage  of  economy  with  wholesomeness  and  an  increased  enjoy- 
ment in  eating  appears  to  me  very  interesting."  The  century  which  has 
passed  has  indeed  added  some  things  tp  our  knowledge  of  food.  Tbe 
increase  in  facility  of  transportation  and  in  means  of  preservation  has 
increased  many  times  the  number  of  food  materials  available.  Cbem- 
ical  analysis  has  given  us  the  ultimate  composition  of  most  of  these 
food  materials,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have,  as  a 
side  issue,  determined  in  a  few  cases  the  amount  of  these  food  materials 
wliich  are  daily  required  by  the  human  animal,  so  that  we  have  already 
a  basis  upon  wliich  to  build;  but  there  still  remains  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  one  to  which  Count  Kumford  gave  his  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  relation  of  the  proportion  of  food  materials  and  their 
combination  to  the  best  and  most  economical  nutrition  of  men'.  In 
fact  we  must  carry  on  the  study  of  the  '^science  of  nutrition''  which 
Count  Eumford  so  well  began.  It  is,  then,  not  as  an  exponent  of  any 
theory,  not  as  an  advocate  of  any  process,  not  as  illustrating  a  univer- 
sal panacea  for  all  of  the  ills  of  mankind,  not  as  offering  a  completed 
l)lan  to  be  exactly  followed  that  the  Kumford  Kitchen  has  been  litteu 
up,  but  rather  to  show  that  certain  knowledge  is  within  our  reach  and 
that  certain  improvements  are  possible  in  the  line  of  our  daily  life.  It 
is  hoped  to  arouse  the  intelligent,  thinking  citizen  to  the  need  and  to 
the  possibility  of  improvements  in  these  directions. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  exhibited  characteristic  features  of  her  educational 
work.  The  State  board  of  education  gave  an  idea  of  its  efficient 
methods.  Brown  University  called  attention  to  its  excellent  equip- 
ment for  the  sound  college  instruction  which  it  has  imparted  during 
its  long  history,  showing  some  specimens  from  its  valuable  museum  of 
natural  history. 

Secondary  instruction  was  represented  by  that  excellent  institution 
known  as  the  Friends'  School,  so  highly  reputed  for  its  thoroughness 
in  all  departments  of  work,  and  by  a  number  of  the  well-equipped  ami 
well-conducted  high  schools  like  those  of  Providence  and  Pawtucket. 
It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  institutions  are  conducted  with 
careful  regard  for  the  grades  below  and  the  grades  above,  and  for  the 
entrance  of  pupils  upon  active  life.  The  question  of  the  support  of  the 
public  high  school  has  been  settled  by  its  demonstrated  utility.  Tliere 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  its  grade  of  instruction  beyond  the  large 
cities  where  it  was  first  developed.  No  adequate  opportunity  was 
aflimled  to  study  the  work  of  the  ungraded  country  schools,  in  which 
so  large  a  share  of  the  people  receive  their  only  instniction.  But  the 
smallness  of  the  State  gives  the  board  of  education  and  the  elevating 
influences  of  the  other  cooperating  agencies,  such  as  the  high  schools, 
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normal  schools,  and  the  nnivcrsity,  the  opportunity  to  reach  favorably 
the  most  obscure  distiicts.  The  elementary  work  shown  by  cities  was 
of  excellent  quality.  It  gave  good  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the 
qualification  of  teachers  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  sui>ervision.  The 
nol^mal  school,  once  abolished,  has,  since  its  restoration,  done  such  good 
work  in  uplifting  the  schools  of  the  State  by  improving  the  teaching, 
that  no  one  now  would  think  the  State  could  do  without  it.  The  influ- 
ence of  Wayland,  Barnard,  Hazard,  Bicknell,  and  their  coadjutors, 
upon  the  education  of  the  State  is  still  manifest. 

The  constant  effort  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  the  present  experienced 
and  faithful  commissioner,  made  apparent  by  the  exhibition  to  devise 
and  adapt  improved  methods  of  teaching  common  schools,  deserves 
special  mention. 

The  drawing  learned  by  thjd  pupils  is  brought  into  immediate  use  to 
add  interest  to  history,  physiology,  and  geography.  In  some  instances 
these  drawings  were  of  a  high  order.  The  progressive  map  drawing 
and  dictation  exercises  attracted  special  attention.  The  efforts  of  the 
l>upils  to  make  apparatus  and  collections  to  aid  them  in  their  work, 
especially  of  antiquities  of  the  place  of  their  residence  and  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  industries,  were  an  agreeable  surprise  to  many. 

All  grades  of  work  in  Newport  and  Westerly  were  heartily  com- 
mended. The  School  of  Design  (Providence)  showed  an  excellent 
exhibit. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  Connecticnt  the  town  preceded  the  colony  or  State,  and  towns 
united  to  form  the  colony  or  State;  in  other  colonies,  the  colony  or 
State  authorized  the  organization  of  towns.  Naturally,  therefore,  in 
the  exhibit  from  Connecticut  we  look  for  emi>hasis  of  the  work  by 
towns,  and  some  twelve  exhibited.  These  were  centers  of  poi>ulation  or 
larger  towns.  The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  declared  to  be:  (1)  Plans 
of  teaching  by  subjects,  showing  the  end  or  object  in  view,  on  charts 
and  by  complete  outlines  in  books  prepared  by  teachers;  (2)  methods, 
apparatus,  material,  and  devices  showing  means  used  in  teaching;  (3) 
books  containing  the  work  of  the  children,  showing  the  best  work  done 
under  the  plan  and  with  the  means. 

The  exhibit  was  grouped  by  towns,  and  to  assist  visitors  who  wished 
to  study  certain  lines  of  educational  work  a  catalogue  of  subjects 
was  arranged  by  which  the  illustrations  of  reading,  language,  litera- 
ture, penmanship,  science,  geography,  history  of  civil  government, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  manual  training,  clay  modeling,  sewing, 
cooking,  music,  and  bookkeeping  could  be  traced  through  the  several 
exhibits.  In  such  exhibits  as  those  from  New  Britain,  New  Haven, 
and  Bridgeport,  the  work  of  pupils  could  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  programme  authorized  for  the  schools.  The  system  of  public 
schools  is  organized  according  to  statute,  and  their  supervision  is 
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intrusted  to  *i  State  board  of  education,  whose  executive  officer  is  the 
secretary,  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine.  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  was  for  many 
years  known  to  the  country  as  the  active  and  zealous  secretary  of  thi« 
board.  The  expenses  of  the  public  schools  are  met  by  disbursements 
from  the  State  treasury  and  by  local  tax  levied  by  the  several  towns. 
Connecticut  has  a  historic  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  western 
reserve  lands  whose  operations  and  influence  from  the  first  is  well 
worth  careful  study.  The  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  education  was  represented  by  a  very  valuable  series  of  State 
reports.  There  should  be  complete  sets  for  historical  purposes  in  the 
several  towns  as  well  as  in  the  State  office.  The  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  absentees  in  this  State  has  not  only  secured  good  results 
in  the  attendance  and  training  of  the  youth,  but  has  received  decided 
approval  from  the  people.  The  industrial  school  for  the  reform  of 
juvenile  offenders  showed  work  indicative  of  good  training  in  letters, 
industry,  and  character.  The  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Hartford  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  founded  for  this 
unfortunate  class.  The  elder  Gallaudet,  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments 
and  of  tender  sympathies  and  devoted  Christain  character,  was  touched 
by  the  sight  of  the  misfortune  of  the  deaf-mute  Alice,  and  went  to 
Enrope  and  brought  to  America  the  methods  there  already  devised  for 
the  instruction  of  those  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  i>ower 
of  speech.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  many,  but  the  zeal  of 
Dr.  Gallaudet  was  rewarded  by  triumph  over  them  all.  The  public,  as 
pupils  were  trained,  was  called  to  see  the  results;  exhibitions  and 
explanations  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  cause 
was  seen  to  be  one  of  public  concern,  and  State  after  State  made  pro- 
vision for  its  deaf  and  dumb.  The  aid  of  Congress  was  successfully 
invoked  and  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  America  was  not  left  to  the 
uncertain  private  action  to  the  extent  that  it  was  in  European  countries. 
The  inclination  to  call  these  institutions  asylums  did  not  prevent  their 
becoming  a  part  of  the  public  provision  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Cities  now  have  deaf-mute  schools  of  their  own.  Tiie  Horace  Mann 
School  of  Boston  is  a  worthy  illustration. 

The  provision  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  shown  by  the  exhibit 
to  be  made  in  part  by  the  State  and  partly  by  cities.  The  State  now 
provides  for  two  normal  schools,  one  at  New  Britain  and  one  at  Willi- 
mantic.  The  former,  one  of  the  first  in  the  country,  has  a  history 
specially  worthy  of  study.  Its  establishment  was  inspired  by  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  th<at  able,  early,  and  indefatigable  educational 
worker.  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick  was  principal  for  two  ye^ars,  but  the 
public  support  was  neither  intelligent  nor  steady.  However,  after 
varying  fortune,  the  people  gave  it  their  confidence,  and  the  present 
principal,  Prof.  Clarence  Carroll,  has  been  cordially  supported  in  his 
efficient  efforts  to  furnish  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  the  best  training 
of  the  day  in  the  best  methods  and  principles  of  instruction  known  in 
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kindergarten  aud  the  several  advanced  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
The  success  of  the  school  has  led  lately  to  the  establishment  of  another, 
and  had  no  small  shave  in  promoting  the  formation  of  training  classes 
in  several  of  the  cities,  such  as  that  in  Norwich.  The  effect  of  this 
normal  training  in  the  best  methods  is  manifest  in  all  parts  of  the 
exhibition.  The  five  alcoves  in  which  the  exhibits  are  grouped  by 
towns  are:  (1)  Willimantic;  (2)New  Britain,  Middletown;  (3)  Stamford, 
Torrington,  Norwich,  Bristol j  (4)  Waterbury,  Saybrook,  Colchester, 
Hartford;  (5)  New  Haven,  Bridgei)ort. 

The  Willimantic  normal  training  school  exhibit  showed  exercises 
in  primary  reading  prepared  and  ilhistrated  by  the  teachers  for  the 
children  in  the  model  schools j  models  for  use  in  manual  training; 
material  and  aids  for  teaching  arithmetic,  history,  civil  government, 
literature,  and  geography.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  alcove  are  many 
drawings  by  pupils  from  6  years  of  age  and  older.  These  drawings  are 
all  connected  with  and  illustrate  subjects  in  other  studies.  The  exhib- 
its from  the  New  Britain  normal  training  school  were  largely  made  up  of 
drawings  and  color  work.  Work  was  shown  by  pupils  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  grammar  schools,  comimsing  nature  work,  illustration, 
sketching,  perspective,  decorative,  and  original  work  in  illustrating 
selections  which  they  have  read.  A  set  of  modified  sloyd  models  were 
shown,  and  with  them  the  work  of  children  between  7  and  15  years  of 
age,  the  work  of  the  normal  pupils,  and  a  set  of  homemade  apparatus 
for  illustrating  science  teaching.  Specimens  of  the  work  of  children 
from  8  to  10  years  of  age  in  clay  modeling  were  also  shown.  The  nor- 
mal department  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy  exhibited  a  chart  show- 
ing its  inception  and  course  of  study,  and  another  showing  methods  in 
reading  and  books  prepared  by  the  normal  pupils  outlining  methods  in 
reading,  number,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 

The  Broad  street  school,  Norwich,  used  as  a  training  school  for  the 
normal  department,  exhibited  outlines  for  literature  lessons  and  color 
lessons  in  primary  grades,  a  plan  for  history  lessons  and  for  zoology 
lessons,  and  an  outline  of  the  work  actually  done  in  the  kindergarten 
for  the  year.  In  folios  were  shown  children's  work  in  color,  kindergar- 
ten, history,  literature,  and  primary  reading,  in  connection  with  history 
for  children  one  year  in  school. 

The  Norwich  city  schools  showed  outlines  for  teaching  arithmetic, 
history,  language,  literature,  and  geography.  A  large  putty  map  of 
Norwich  and  another  of  the  United  States,  made  by  pupils  in  the  last 
year  of  the  grammar  school,  and  a  large  *' production''  map  by  pupils 
of  the  third  class,  also  a  set  of  booklets  and  illustrated  journeys  in 
geography,  a  scrapbook  of  geographical  pictures,  and  a  collection  of 
maps.  There  were  also  typical  lessons  in  geograi)hy,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, and  botany.  Necessarily  there  was  much  sameness  in  the  mate- 
rial from  different  schools  of  the  same  grade,  but  this  was  the  basis 
for  comparison  by  visitors;  and  yet,  all  can  not  bo  here  repeated  in 
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lu  addition,  it  may  be  mentioued  tliat  Middletown  showed  anont- 
linc  of  science  teacliing  and  a  collection  of  specimens  used  in  natural 
history,  zoology,  botany,  etc.;  also  plans  for  teaching  vocal  nmsie,  and 
the  individual  work  of  pupils,  and  plans  for  reiidiug'  iu  connection  with 
science  studies;  Bristol,  aids  in  geography  and  science  and  geograpby 
combined,  and  a  scrapbook  illustrating  geography  and  sloyd,  the  result 
of  twenty-five  hours'  instruction;  Waterbury,  a  chart  showing  the  story 
of  the  flag;  Hartford,  designs  and  folded  forms  iu  inventional  geome 
try,  teacher's  outline  of  lessons  in  history,  and  stenographic  reiK>rts  of 
lessons;  New  Haven,  map  drawing  by  the  meridian  system,  and  original 
drawing  illustrating  literature,  history,  science,  and  geography.  Chaits 
were  used  efl'ectively  in  connection  with  various  subjects.  There  ^as 
good  evidence  of  progress  iu  manual  training  for  boys  and  girls  iu  vari 
ous  schools.    There  were  excellent  si>ecimens  of  sloj'd. 

A  substantially  complete  set  of  the  works  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  was  a  unique  feature  of  the  exhibit.    This  was  a  rare  collection 
of  educational  literature,  containing  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of 
educational  topics  by  the  ablest  thinkers  from  the  earliest  i>eriods  in 
different  nations,  together  with  much  of  the  history  of  the  various  edu- 
cational institutions  and  systems.     It  included  (a)  copies  of  his  official 
reports  while  president  of  colleges  in  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  Wif 
consin,  Maryland,  and  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  EducatioD 
at  Washington;  (b)  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  Volumes  I  to 
XXXI;  (c)  a  set  of  his  Library  of  Education,  and  {d)  other  pnbhca 
tions,  including  Tractates  and  Treatises.    It  is  a  monoment  to  the  zeai, 
scholarshii>,  industry,  and  self  sacrifice  of  a  great  educational  leader. 

The  exhibit  of  high  school  work  showed  how  these  institutions  open 
up  the  way  in  the  public  school  system  for  the  i>oor  as  well  as  the  rich 
to  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction.  This  instruction  in  the  State 
was  represented  by  Yale  University.  The  exhibit  was  composed  mainly 
of  photographs,  which  gave  an  idea  of  the  nnmerons  and  impos'iDs: 
biijldin^s  :iTitl  vanid  niiportnuities  for  culUire  now  furnished  by  thai 
gnat  miivev^ity.  TIh  re  is  little  in  the  iiresent  imposing  eondhiOB* 
Huggest  the  iiuiuble  bt^giimiiig,  i^vhen  the  mmisters  of  the  coltiayf  >fi' 
ions  fur  }i  Hfliool  uf  higher  learning,  to  their  oonft*ieiieei!»  envh  bniHi?*' 
treusmr-*  fiiim  lnsf>wn  libniiy*  and  as  he  laid  tlieei down  said:  "1  0** 
the.^c  books  fm*  tlie  fotindnig  of  a  i-oUegi*  m  this  colony.'*  It  wii3«*i^'i' 
tend,  not  l»y  r<*yalty  but  by  the  colony*  in  17Ul,iit«  a  ^coO^iitc s?cb**^. 
and  lurutcLl  at  Sayhnnike,  Its  first  bnildiug  ww  erfctfrd  at  "^'^ 
n  a  veil,  towhit'li  plare  it  was  letiioved  ir  •"***  ^^^  tiecniiiin^  a  rC 
in  iiaine  u*i  well  im  in  fa^  t,  was  known  f  \  af!*-'  •*-  i* 

early  benefactor*  from  1718  nnUl  1S87,1  m>l 

tlie  work  *)f  a  nuiver-^iry,  the  itUe  Yn 
tho  legislature.    It^  history  b  full  of 
^ete  eiicouutercd,  great  s^crific^Bst  wen 
equal  to  every  occasion,  and  its  HgUl  ae 
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Dating  power,  becomingabeacou  not  only  to  individuals  and  generations 
but  to  tlie  nations  of  the  eartli.  The  college  adhered  to  its  own  line 
of  thorough  work,  advancing  its  standard  as  circumstances  warranted, 
and  gradually  there  came  to  it  a  school  of  theology,  of  medicine,  of  law, 
of  science,  and  of  art,  with  their  special  laboratories,  libraries,  museums, 
halls,  and  funds;  but  the  college  secured  preeminent  attention  and  by 
far  the  largest  attendance.  In  more  recent  years  the  Sheffield  school  of 
science,  the  law  school,  and  other  attached  schools,  as  well  as  miscella- 
neous i)08t-graduate  studies,  have  made  great  advances  in  importance 
and  numbers.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  named  for  its  principal 
early  benefactor,  founded  in  1847  and  reorganized  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  in  18G0,  has  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  grant  of  lands  to  Con- 
necticut for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  save  that  expended  on  the  Storrs  school.  Under  President  Tim- 
othy D  wight,  who  assumed  the  office  in  1886,  grandson  of  a  most 
eminent  president,  the  number  in  attendance  in  the  entire  university 
increased  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  administration  from  1,07G  to  1,969 
and  in  the  first  four  years  of  his  presidency  the  university  received 
$1,244,390.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  ago  of  students  at  entrance 
for  the  first  fifty  years  was  17,  and  that  for  the  succeeding  fifty  years 
the  average  age  was  less;  now  it  is  over  18,  so  that  most  graduates  are 
over  22  years  of  age. 

The  list  of  graduates  contains  the  names  of  1  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  17  cabinet  officers,  1  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
1  chief  justice  of  Canada,  2  national  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  China  to  the  United  States,  3  judges  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States 
Army,  50  United  States  Senators,  20  United  States  district  judges,  1 
circuit  judge  of  the  United  States,  22  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  160  State  judges,  4  chancellors,  187  members  of  Con- 
gress, 40  State  governors,  and  92  college  presidents.  Four  Yale  men — 
Livingston,  Morris,  Wolcott,  and  Hall — signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  same  number.  Dyer,  Livingston,  Johnson,  and  Baldwin, 
signed  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  history  Yale  is  represented  by 
Trumbull  J  Tlolmosj  and  Pitkin;  in  geography  by  Morse;  in  poetry  by 
rumv^gH^ionsi^,  liarlow,  Trumbull,  Sted insula  aiitl  SilL  In  litera- 
turi?  i^^^^^^^h  names  as  Cooper,  Willis,  Judd,  Bristetl,  and  Mitchell; 
in  arh^^^^^HTeUHtcr,  Worcester,  Woolsey,  IIudh\y,  and  Whitney. 
SiIllmii^^^^^^K^*  Wliftnev^  T^atia^  Chiiuvp*'^^  I«^t»ijris,  and  Marsh 


^     l'n'^   U\  srnenoe 

tiou,     Edv.ards, 

.  1  .  Uwi^Iit,  Sim 

11  Taylor,  Mur- 

Tyh'rjinaSo;ibitr; 

:  (lallaudetand 

Lot"  tiie  deaf  iiiid 

'ijHtics  and  law 

m^  .iV^errnuh  Maf 

fCvarts,  Waite, 

Hte^piiy^  atnutig 

I  Pt>rter,  Henry 

^^mi»Eiii>Ti^  thc3 

,  John  Sergeant 

m 

•      r-^^^1^ 

^A. 
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But  Yale's  chief  pride  is  that,  like  Virginia  of  old,  she  is  a  mother  of 
presidents.  Except  Harvard,  there  are  few  prominent  colleges  which 
have  not  had  at  one  time  or  another  a  Yale  man  at  their  head.  Tho 
first  presidents  of  the  following  colleges  and  universities  were  Yale 
men :  Princeton,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Hamilton,  University 
of  Georgia,  Kenyon,  University  of  Illinois,  Wabash,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, University  of  Mississippi,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Beloit,  Chi- 
cago University,  University  of  California,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 
Iowa  University,  Washington  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
College  of  South  Carolina,  Transylvania  College  of  Eastern  Tennessee, 
Hami)deu-Sydney,  Beyroot,  and  Oahu  have  also  had  one  Yale  president 
Many  colleges  were  not  content  with  one  Yale  man  at  their  head, 
but  came  to  that  source  of  supply  again  and  again.  Columbia  has 
had  3  Yale  men  as  president;  Rutgers,  2;  Princeton,  3;  University 
of  Vermont,  2;  Middlebury,  2;  Hamilton,  5;  Western  Reserve,  3;  Illi- 
nois, 2;  University  of  Wisconsin,  2;  University  of  Missouri,  2;  Wash- 
ington University,  2;  and  the  universities  of  California,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi,  each  2.  Not  only  in  numbers  but  in  character  do  Yale 
educators  ^tand  foremost.  Among  them  are  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Aaron  Burr,  Timothy  Dwight, 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Noah  Porter,  Henry  Barnard,  Francis  A.  P. 
Barnard,  Andrew  D.  WhitCj  Charles  J.  Stills,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  and 
William  T.  Harris.  No  i)ictureof  Yale  would  be  natural  without  bring- 
ing into  view  its  beautiful  elms.     Willis  fitly  said : 

If  you  were  to  sot  a  poet  to  make  a  town  witli  cart^  blanche  as  to  trees,  gardens, 
and  green  blinds,  he  wonhl  probably  turn  ont  very  ranch  such  a  place  as  New  Haven. 
The  first  thought  of  tho  inventor  of  New  Haven  was  to  lay  out  the  streets  in  sqnares; 
the  second  was  to  plant  them  from  suburb  to  water  side  witli  the  maguiiicent  elms 
of  the  country.  Tho  result  is  that,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  the  town  is  buried  in 
trees. 

In  September,  1S03,  the  corporation  passed  a  vote  to  which  the 
campus  owes  much  of  its  beauty,  '^that  trees  should  be  set  out  next 
spring  on  both  sides  of  the  college  buildings,  in  such  order  as  shall 
best  conduce  to  convenience  and  beauty,"  and  thus  Yale  has  her  elms, 
and  every  '^  true-hearted  son  of  St.  Elihu  loves  the  spot  where  the 
elm  tree  grows."  The  control  of  the  university  is  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  the  president  and  eighteen  fellows.  The 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  the  faculties  of  the 
several  departments.  The  number  of  professors,  instructors,  and  l«c- 
turers  for  the  year  1892-93  was  185.  The  total  number  of  students, 
1892-93,  was  1,9G9,  coming  from  45  States  and  Territories  and  16 
foreign  countries. 

The  two  undergraduate  departments,  the  college  and  the  scientific 
school,  together  numbered  1,495,  coming  from  more  than  300  preparatory 
schools.  The  graduate  and  i)rofessional  schools  numbered  474  students, 
coming  from  105  colleges  and  universities. 

The  number  of  degrees  in  course  conferred  iu  1692  waa  525. 
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The  educational  exhibit  of  the  State  of  ^ew  York,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  M.  Dewey,  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  presented, 
systematically,  educational  methods  and  results  in  all  departments, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  comprehending  institutions  of 
secondary,  superior,  and  professional  instruction,  under  the  board  of 
regents,  and  all  schools;  including  those  for  the  training  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction.  It 
occupied  1,200  square  feet  of  floor  space;  the  partitioning  and  furniture 
Tvere  of  oak;  the  upholstering  was  in  puride,  the  State  color.  The 
classification  was  graded,  presenting,  year  by  year,  a  collective  and 
comparative  exhibit  of  school  work  from  the  various  parts  of  tlie  State. 
Its  arrangement  sought  to  typify  the  organization,  peculiar  to  New 
York,  of  departments  and  institutions.  A  system  of  signs,  labels,  and 
numbers,  indexes  and  cross  references,  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  allied  exhibits.  Experts  were  in  attendance,  speak- 
ing the  principal  foreign  languages,  who  courteously  answered  ques- 
-tions.  Much  explanatory  literature  was  freely  distributed.  It  was 
sought  to  make  the  exhibit  an  attractive  head  quarters  for  New  York 
educators.  The  exposition  of  the  organization,  government,  and  work 
of  the  kindergarten,  primary,  and  gi'ammar  grades  was  made  from 
material  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  State  including  Syracuse, 
Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  New  York  City,  Binghamton,  Plattsburg, 
Cohoes,  Buffalo,  and  Albany.  Secondary  instruction  was  exhibited  by 
photograph,  specimens  of  work,  courses  of  study,  and  other  explana- 
tions from  over  three  hundred  academies,  high  schools,  and  union 
schools,  under  the  regents  of  the  UnTversity  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
also  a  similar  display  from  other  institutions  of  the  same  grade.  The 
normal  schools  were  illustrated  by  photograph,  illustrative  work,  cour- 
ses of  study,  methods,  and  teaching  devices  from  eleven  of  these 
institutions. 

The  photographic,  historical,  statistical,  and  literary  display  of  col- 
leges and  universities  was  shared  by  Columbia  College,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Vassar  College,  Rochester 
University,  Hamilton  College,  Colgate  University,  Teachers'  College, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Normal  College. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York  trade  schools,  and  Roches- 
ter Athenajum  and  Mechanic's  Institute  presented  specimens  of  all 
departments  of  their  work,  including  statistics  and  historical  and  other 
illustrative  photographs.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
made  an  extensive  and  systematic  display  of  the  organization,  govern- 
ments, and  methods  of  each  of  its  six  departments,  known  as  execu 
five,  examination,  extension,  State  library,  State  museum,  and  public 
libraries. 

University  extension  was  set  forth  in  a  valuable  collection,  showing 
forms,  methods,  and  examination  for  University  of  the  St^te  of  ^ew 
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York,  Chautauqua  Circle,  Catholic  Summer  School,  University  of 
Chicago,  University  of  Ediuburgh,  and  Peoide's  Palace,  I^ndon,  and 
other  centers,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  exhibit  included  .%500 
photographs  of  school  grounds,  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildiDgs, 
groups,  classes  at  work,  etc. 

The  collection  included  000  volumes  of  specimens  of  students'  work 
in  all  grades,  certified  as  the  regular  work  of  the  classes,  and  not 
"improved"  for  the  occasion.  The  phonograph  gave  rei) reductions  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  music  in  schools,  with  illustrative  song:?, 
choruses,  etc.,  from  the  cities  of  Albany,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  New 
York.  There  was  a  graded  display  of  work  in  manual  training  from 
the  Albany  high  school,  Newburg  Free  Academy,  Kew  York  public 
schools,  and  Teachers'  College.  There  were  exhibited  minimum  and 
standard  sets  of  approved  scientific  apparatus  required  by  the  regents 
of  the  university  for  schools  of  secondary  instruction;  also  a  graded 
display  of  models  of  homemade  apparatus  for  illustrating  scientific 
experiments.  Administrative  blanks  and  forms  for  study  were  col 
lected  from  the  cities,  towns,  schools,  and  colleges,  as  printed  for  use  in 
school  government. 

The  growth  of  education  in  the  State  was  shown  by  100  graphic 
and  printed  charts.  A  series  of  53  handbooks  was  on  hand  for  distri- 
bution, giving  the  history,  equipment,  and  courses  of  study  of  various 
institutions  and  systems.  A  large  educational  map  showed  the  location, 
grade,  and  support  of  every  educational  institution  under  the  regents 
of  the  university  and  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Many 
historical  relics,  curios,  paintings,  and  busts  added  si)ecial  interest  to 
the  exhibition. 

The  oi)portunity  to  study  adequately  rural  schools  of  the  State  was 
wanting.  City  systems  received  considerable  attention.  New  York 
City  exhibited  its  ward  schools  in  four  divisions;  first,  work  in  common 
branches  of  the  primary  schools ;  second,  work  in  the  common  branches 
of  the  grammar  schools;  third,  manual  training  in  the  primary  schools; 
fourth,  manual  training  in  the  grammar  schools.  Separate  exhibits 
^Uiiwcd  tljr  Wink  (if  llic  i-olh-jy^r  uf  the  city,  which  cnnvns  the  ^j^^iu- 
t»r  iustriiclitiu  tor  boys,  80  long  well  known  for  it^  officteticy:  Rtid  tbt 
tio]iu:il  cfjIlcMi.^  hi  whk'li  \^  given  the  mo.>!t  advanced  instnirtion  fiir- 
nishcfl  ^iv]<  by  the  city,  uud  where  they  may  receive  tralnitig  in  pr«f 
af  iitinii  (or  te.ic)ij]ig< 

Su|H^rviN((Jii  hi  this  sysioiu  ha^  received  marked  recogtittlon,  la  i^ 
njunircNtcd  by  Lhc  .salaries  i>aid.     The  wisd<nii  of  tlds  .supervliuOQ  bfti 
done  much  to  relit^ve  the*  system  of  in^structiori  for  m  largu  n  iia 
of  i\w  teudency  to  ma<'hiiic  wor^"    -^^  *^  afford  larger  room  for  i 
ual  ajid  spoittaricouh^  iU'tioii  o^'  *mxii)s.     In  &uuie  i^ 

it  i8  claimed  that  the  work  i^  ^u  y^^siTs  thn,t{ 

Huuld  take  nine. 
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The  imperfection  of  the  system  is  seen  mainly  iu  its  iuadequacy. 
It  does  not  furnish  suflBcient  sittings;  it  does  not  enforce  the  educa- 
tion of  every  chikl;  it  allows  wayward  children  to  grow  up  a  peril  to 
society;  it  allows  children  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parents  to  grow 
up  without  being  Americanized. 

The  exhibit  of  tlie  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  set  forth  the 
advanced  instruction  furnished  for  young  men  by  the  public  system, 
and  that  of  the  normal  college  what  opportunities  /are  afforded  by  it 
for  the  advanced  instruction  for  young  women  and  their  preparation  as 
teachers.  The  growth  and  work  of  each  furnish  interesting  studies  for 
the  educator.  The  college  for  young  men  takes  the  place  of  the  acad- 
emy and  is  its  outgrowth.  Tlie  noruial  college  is  a  more  recent  growth 
out  of  the  grammar  school,  which  came  through  the  wisdom  and  eflS- 
ciency  of  that  eminent  teacher,  Miss  Lydia  Wadleigh.  She  took  upon 
herself  the  additional  labor  of  furnishing  the  instruction  desired  of  her 
by  young  women,  until  the  demand  for  it  and  the  expediency  of  giving 
it  were  so  manifest  that  it  could  no  longer  be  deferred,  and  the  normal 
college  was  provided. 

In  llochester  the  free  academy  still  remains,  and  holds  close  relation 
with  the  university  there  as  well  as  with  other  college  work  in  the  State. 

In  Albany,  the  Albany  Academy,  gieatly  honored  by  the  name  of 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  and  later  by  that  of  Dr.  Murray,  w^hose  service  for 
education  in  Japan  won  world-wide  recognition,  and  still  later  by  that 
of  ^Merrill  E.  Gates,  once  president  of  Ilutgers  College,  New  Jersey, 
and  noAv  president  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  maintains  its  excellent 
"work.  Here  the  high  school  has  grown  up  and  performed  its  great 
work  for  a  large  number  of  young  jKJople.  At  first  it  was  claimed  that 
the  high  school  was  not  needed,  and  its  establishment  was  sharply 
antagonized,  the  mayor  at  that  time  attempting  to  prevent  it.  In 
the  argument  for  it,  the  facts  were  si)ecially  drawn  from  the  national 
Bun  an  of  Education.  But  once  established,  and  guided  by  the  wis- 
dom of  its  efficient  principal,  Prof.  J,  D.  Bradley,  it  was  found  that  it 
had  a  great  work  to  do  for  the  city,  altogether  in  harmony  with  the 
academy. 

In  Buffalo  much  excellent  work  is  done  by  the  public  school,  but 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  has  been  embarrassed  by  too  close  connec- 
tion with  the  general  municipal  administration. 

In  the  Bochester  exhibit  the  kindergarten  of  the  city  was  effectively 
shown. 

The  entire  normal  school  work  of  the  State  was  not  fully  exhibited. 
The  visitor  naturally  looked  for  the  work  of  the  pioneer  normal  school 
that  received  so  much  of  its  early  inspiration  under  D.  P.  Page,  whose 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  has  done  so  much  to  uplift  the  profes- 
sion throughout  the  country. 
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THE   RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE. 

Tho  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  attracted  special  attention. 
Nothing  connected  with  it  awakened  more  interest  and  more  strongly 
emphasized  the  value  of  its  instruction  than  tho  partial  record  furnished 
of  the  work  of  its  graduates.  It  was  founded  by  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  in  1824,  and  during  the  sixty-nine  years  of  its  history  it 
has  adhered  strictly  to  the  idea  of  a  thorough  school  of  engineering. 
The  results,  found  in  what  its  graduates  have  accomjdished,  are  most 
gratifying.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  secure  all  data  of  alumni,  but  an 
approximately  full  summary  of  particulars  is  given.  From  thisitapi>ears 
that  there  have  been  numbered  among  the  gi'Jiduates  of  the  institute 
at  least  33  presidents,  121  vice  presidents,  managers,  and  superintend- 
ents, and  60  chief  engineers  of  railroad  companies,  steel  and  iron  works, 
bridge  companies,  waterworks,  electric  companies,  mining  companies, 
sewerage  systems,  canals,  etc.  The  register  shows,  besides,  that  56  of 
tho  graduates  have  been  professors  in  35  institutions  of  learning;  that 
its  graduates  have  assisted  in  the  design  or  construction  of  44  of  the 
great  bridges  of  this  country,  and  in  the  construction  of  over  109,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  North  America.  The  register  includes  a  list  of 
those  who  have  been  State  geologists,  but  does  not  name  those  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  other  branches  of  science  and  engineering, 
not  easily  classified. 

PRATT   INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  was  founded  by  the  generosity  of  Charles  Pratt,  esq., 
and  is  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  exhibit  was  favorably  located 
and  well  installed.  It  was  of  extreme  interest  to  all  who  studied  it, 
but  especially  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Pratt's  life,  from 
the  days  of  his  own  manual  labor,  through  the  years  of  his  successful 
struggles  to  the  accumulation  of  millions,  and  had  witnessed  his 
numerous  and  patient  investigations,  i)reparatory  to  carrying  out  the 
purpose  to  establish  an  institution  in  wliich  others  struggling  as  he 
had  in  his  early  years  might  receive  the  instruction  and  aid  which 
he  could  not  find.  There  was  nothing  visionary  in  his  plans.  He  had 
come  to  realize  the  power  of  education  as  applied  to  industry  and  the 
common  duties  of  life. 

Plvery  department  of  the  exhibit  showed  honesty  of  work,  clear 
apprehension  of  the  theoretical  principles  involved,  and  industry  and 
fidelity  in  their  execution.  The  exhibit  was  a  credit  to  founder, 
teacher,  and  pupil. 

In  addition  to  studying  out  a  wise  plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
institute,  Mr.  Pratt  set  apart,  in  the  most  careful  manner,  properties 
whose  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  its  administration  and  growth.  He 
was  also  thoughtful  of  the  future,  as  indicated  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  associated  his  sons  in  its  administration. 

The  object  of  the  institution  has  been  specifically  stated  to  be  the 
promotion  of  manual  and  industrial  education,  as  well  as  cultivation  in 
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literature,  science,  aud  art;  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift, 
and  to  foster  all  that  makes  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  work  of  the  institute  is 
prosecuted  upon  four  several  lines,  with  four  distinct  aims  in  view: 

(1)  Educational,  pure  and  simple;  the  purpose  being  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  faculties,  as  in  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

(2)  Normal,  the  ultimate  aim  being  the  preparation  of  the  stndent 
to  become  a  teacher.  Normal  training  is  at  present  given  in  the 
department  of  art,  of  domestic  science,  of  domestic  art,  and  of  kinder- 
gartens. 

(3)  Technical  or  special  training  to  secure  practical  skill  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  industrial  and  domestic  art,  the  handicrafts,  and  the 
mechanical  trades. 

(4)  Supplementary  and  special,  intended  for  the  benefit  o^  those  who 
wish  to  supplement  the  training  of  school  or  college  by  attention  to 
special  subjects  conducing  to  more  intelligent  direction  of  domestic, 
financial,  social,  or  philanthropical  interests;  such  training  as  is  given 
in  the  kindergarten,  domestic  science,  library  school,  and  other  classes. 

The  institute  is  provided  with  a  liberal  endowment,  which  enables  it 
to  make  a  merely  nominal  charge  for  tuition,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  the  best  talent  and  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  aim 
and  purpose. 

Pratt  Institute  occupies  four  large  buildings — the  main  building,  the 
high  school  building,  the  science  and  technology  building,  and  the 
trade  school  building.  Ground  has  akeady  been  broken  for  another 
building,  which  shall  contain  large  additional  accommodation  for 
students,  as  well  as  for  the  public  features  of  the  institute  work,  such 
as  museum,  auditorium,  lecture  halls,  and  library. 

The  institute  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  a  secre- 
tary as  executive  oflScer.  It  is  divided  into  departments,  the  director 
of  each  being  directly  responsible  for  the  work  thereof. 

Instruction  is  given  to  both  sexes  in  day  and  evening  classes.  The 
terms  for  day  classes  extend  from  September  to  July,  and  for  the  even- 
ing from  October  to  April. 

The  first  class  was  organized  October  16,  1887,  and  numbered  12 
pupils  in  drawing.  At  present  there  are  9  different  departments  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  3,940  pupils. 

MI88   HUNTINGDON'S   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  devised  and  develoi)ed  by  Miss  Emily  Hunt- 
ingdon, of  Norwich,  Conn.,  when  she  was  superintendent  of  the  Wilson 
Mission,  125  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York  City.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
suggestion  from  the  kindergarten.  Miniature  table,  dishes,  and  other 
articles  of  use  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  are  supplied  and  the 
little  girls  are  trained  in  their  care  and  use.  The  exercises  are  made 
attractive  and  the  practice  has  proved  exceedingly  helpful  as  a  prep- 
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aration.  Girls  go  from  tliis  training  with  great  advantage  to  the  actaal 
care  of  the  house,  and  for  women,  young  and  old,  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  learning  to  perform  these  household  duties  in  a  neat 
and  orderly  way,  this  method  of  training  has  been  found  one  of  the 
most  eflPeetive  yet  devised. 

A  lesson  trunk  has  been  prepared  for  the  transportation  of  the  nee 
essary  articles  of  use.  This  may  be  furnished  to  a  school  or  class.  The 
operation  as  exhibited  in  the  Children's  Building  is  thus  described: 

A  visit  from  this  trunk* is  to  be  considered  a  reward.  It  is  to  be  sent 
locked  by  a  teacher  or  missionary  where  it  has  been  merited  in  some 
way,  and  is  to  be  used  not  only  as  an  object  lesson,  but  for  the  actual 
serving  of  a  simple  meal  for  a  family  of  six.  The  teacher  can  carry  the 
key  when  she  takes  the  food,  which  should  be  something  that  the  chil- 
dren would  enjoy  without  being  too  expensive  or  elaborate,  never  cost- 
ing more  than  $1  for  the  supper.  The  teacher  should  pack  her  basket 
neatly,  as  an  example,  and  observe  the  following  rules  in  using  the 
outfit: 

Q.  How  do  you  place  six  people  at  a  tablet 

A.  Ono  at  each  end  and  two  on  each  side. 

Q.  AVho  sits  at  the  end  placesf 

A.  The  parents  or  elder  members  of  the  family. 

Q.  AVho  i>ours  the  teal 

A.  The  mother. 

Q.  \Vlio  serves  the  meat? 

A.  The  father. 

Q.  Tell  just  how  the  trunk  table  should  be  set: 

A.  (1)  Lay  the  cloth  straight;  (2)  place  the  knives  and  forks  and  spoons — knives  at 
the  right,  as  you  use  them  with  the  right  hand;  spoons  also;  forks  at  the  left.  Yon 
cut  with  the  knife  and  oat  with  the  fork;  (3)  arrange  one  end  with  teapot,  milk 
pitcher,  aud  sugar  bowl  at  the  right-hand  side,  and  the  six  mugs  in  two  neat  roni 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  one  who  is  to  serve  tea  or  coffee;  (4)  put  plates  in  placet. 
salt  and  pepper  in  the  center  if  there  is  nothing  prettier,  putting  the  food  on  laat— 
the  meat  to  bo  served  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  cups,  and  the  other  plaice  of 
food  at  intervals  between.     Now  it  is  ready. 

Q.  When  are  the  children  ready  f 

A.  When  faces  and  handK  and  hair  are  neat. 

Q.  How  should  they  be  seated! 

A.  All  at  the  same  time. 

Ask  a  blessing.  Let  the  children  pass  things  to  each  other,  and  teach  them  t# 
servo  the  side  dishes  neatly  and  politely.  Gradually  teach  them  to  begin  and  linitli 
eating  as  nearly  together  as  possible.  Those  that  are  through  first  must  sit  nicely 
and  wait  for  the  others  to  finish.  When  through,  ask  some  of  the  children  to  help 
clear  up  aud  wash  the  dishes. 

Q.  How  should  we  prepare  for  washing  dishes f 

A.  (1)  Wo  tie  on  our  aprons.  Set  away  seats  from  the  table  and  take  np  any  bits  of 
crumbs  that  may  be  on  the  floor.  Then  push  the  dishes  to  ono  side,  making  a  cletf 
place  on  the  table,  on  which  place  the  empty  dish  pan.  Empty  cups,  pitcher,  and 
teapot,  and  place  on  the  table  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pan.  Spoons  and  knirea 
and  forlis  place  on  an  empty  platter  or  plate.  Scrape  pistes  and  place  them  in  a 
pile.  Then  the  other  dishes.  Now  get  the  hot  water  and  make  the  suds  by  pntting 
a  piece  of  soap  on  a  fork  and  stirring  briskly  in  the  water. 
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Q.  How  do  yea  wash  these  dishes  f 

A.  The  spoons,  then  the  cups,  then  the  pitchers,  then  the  teapots,  then  the  platter, 
then  the  other  dishes,  last  the  knives  and  forks,  rubhing  off  the  spots  with  a  piece 
of  raw  potato.  As  the  pan  is  small,  get  clean  water  often,  and  as  hot  as  possible. 
Now  get  clean  water  to  wash  the  towels  and  pan  and  put  to  dry  before  packing. 
Wipe  the  enamel  cloth  nicely.  Pack  trunk  and  leave  locked  to  be  returned  to  the 
school. 

One  teacher  writes  of  the  use  of  the  trunk  and  lesson : 

I  began  with  the  children  I  knew  had  never  sat  down  to  a  table  to  eat  a  meal  in  their 
lives.  They  acted  awkwardly,  of  course,  and  I  think  would  have  enjoyed  the  good 
things  better  could  they  have  taken  them  in  their  fingers  and  stood  around.  Yet  I 
feel  that  that  meal  will  long  be  remembered.  The  parents  looked  on  in  open-mouthed 
wonder.  They  were  as  much  delighted  as  the  children.  Such  beautiful  mugs  and 
pretty. plates,  and  those  knives  and  forks  and  spoons^  were  complete  wonders. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED   DESIGN   FOR   WOMEN. 

(No.  200  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York.) 

The  exhibit  of  this  school  called  attention  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise of  rare  merit.  Miss  Ellen  J.  Bond,  secretary,  under  date  of 
November  10, 1893,  sets  forth  the  facts  and  expectations  as  follows : 

The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women  was  founded  a  year  ago,  its 
object  being  to  enlarge  the  field  for  women  of  thorough  practical,  technical  design- 
ing in  all  branches.  This  object  it  is  impossible  to  attain  unless  the  student  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  trade ;  therefore  the  instructors  of  each 
department  are  the  head  paid  designers  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  city. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this  scheme  of  instruction  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
wc  now  have  300  students,  and  in  the  month  of  February,  1893,  when  the  school  was 
but  five  mouths  old,  $1,500  worth  of  designs  were  sold,  the  entire  amount  of  which 
went  to  the  students.  We  already  occupy  a  large  four-story  building  and  are  about 
to  fill  another  of  the  same  size. 

Our  students  come  from  25  States,  from  Texas  to  Oregon  and  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Talent  is  irrespective  of  location  and  springs  up  at  all  points  of  the  compass. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments—the  elementary  for  drawing  and  the 
advanced  for  designing.  All  stndents  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  before  entering  the  advanced  courses.  The  advanced  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  several  branches — the  application  of  design  to  wall  paper,  carpets, 
silks,  rugs ;  and  the  application  of  tho  elementary  instruction  to  illustrating,  etching 
and  lithography,  and  to  the  work  of  an  architect  draftsman.  The  latter  branch  is 
especially  adaptable  to  women,  and  we  have  received  a  gold  medal  from  tho  World's 
Fair  for  our  work  in  this  department,  as  well  as  medals  for  other  departments. 

We  are  now  finishing  plans  for  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco  to  cost  $30,000,  and  a 
large  building  for  offices  for  London,  to  cost  $300,000,  the  first  building  in  England 
built  by  woman.  These  wo  got  in  competition  with  several  architectural  firms,  and 
wc  are  always  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  competing  on  any  work  done  in  an  archi- 
tect's office. 

Tho  first  six  months'  work  has  been  specially  successful.  The  best  judges  have 
commended  it  in  strong  terms. 

Stndents  have  received  offers  for  positions  in  architects'  offices,  even  before  they 
have  completed  the  course  of  two  years'  instruction  required  by  the  school  to  fit 
thorn  as  draftsmen. 
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Our  designs  have  been  purchased  by  English  firms  as  fast  as  finished^  and  we 
have  orders  ahead  until  March,  1894.  We  have  filled  many  positions  in  varioua 
cities,  in  all  of  which  women  receive  the  same  salarias  as  men. 

This  is  the  only  school  in  the  world  in  which  the  instructors  are  the  paid  head 
designers  in  the  largest  manufactories  and  architects'  offices  in  the  country. 

The  school  is  self-supporting  (a  phenomenal  record),  and  the  director)  intend  it  to 
be  the  greatest  trade  school  for  women  in  the  world. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  excellent  plans  adopted  at  the  start  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  educational  exhibit  are  worthy  of  note.  General  charge  of  the 
subject  was  given  to  a  committee  of  the  State  board,  composed  of 
W.  R.  Barricklo,  chairman;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  John 
M.  Scudder. 

There  was  also  a  strong  executive  committee  of  educators  appointed, 
with  Hon.  Addison  B.  Poland,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, as  chairman,  and  including  such  well-known  names  as  educators 
as  Principal  Green  and  Superintendents  Barringer,  Spalding,  Schnider, 
and  others. 

A  special  committee  was  assigned  to  the  direct  care  of  preparing  the 
exhibits  in  different  subjects,  such  as: 

School  ground  and  buildings. — Supt.  Vernon  L.  Davey,  chairman^ 
with  a  number  of  excellent  associates. 

Statistics. — Principal  Augustus  Scarlett,  chairman,  etc. 

Kindergarten. — Su[)t.  B.  C.  Gregory,  chairman. 

Draicing. — Langton  S.  Thompson. 

Manual  training. — Horatio  Draper. 

Natural  science. — Austin  O.  Apgar,  chairman,  ete. 

There  were  eleven  of  these  committees.  Each  committee  sent  out  its 
circulars  of  instructions,  and  for  general  purposes  the  whole  were 
bound  together.  Apparently  from  the  start,  no  matter  what  uncertain- 
ties or  difficulties  were  encountered,  there  was  an  intelligent  and  fixed 
purpose  to  get  the  most  for  the  State  out  of  the  opportunity,  and  a 
well-defined  plan  of  what  to  do  within  the  State  and  what  to  do  at  Chi- 
cago. So  great  was  the  interest  aroused  that  the  committee  reports 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  discourage  too  extensive  participation  in 
the  preparation  of  material,  and  had  all  participated  who  desired  to 
take  part  the  10,000  square  feet  of  space  originally  asked  for  would 
have  been  insufficient.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  exhibit  was 
one  of  special  value,  and  received  marked  approval  both  from  the  board 
of  judges  and  visiting  educators.  Twelve  cities  and  nine  counties  held 
home  exhibitions  of  their  collections  before  sending  them  to  Trenton 
for  shipment  to  Chicago.  These  home  exhibitions  were  very  much 
appreciated  and  were  salutary  in  that  effect.  Before  forwarding  the 
material  to  Chicago  it  was  carefully  inspected  and  classified ;  very  little 
was  rejected. 
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The  participation  of  country  schools  is  remarkable.  Every  one  of 
the  24  districts  in  Union  County  took  pjirt,  sending  5,033  specimens. 
Of  the  71  districts  in  Somerset  County  50  participated. 

The  expense  of  the  exhibit  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  State  fur- 
nished paper,  binding,  and  transportation,  and  paid  for  installation 
and  care  and  printing.  Fortunately  S.  R.  Morse,  for  a  long  time  the 
eflBcient  superintendent  of  schools  for  Atlantic  County,  and  his  wife 
were  secured  as  custodians  of  the  exhibit.  To  their  intelligent  over- 
sight and  tireless  industry  the  success  of  the  State  exhibit  is  in  no  small 
measure  due.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  exhibit  was  not  only 
one  of  special  value,  but  received  marked  approval  both  from  the 
judges  and  visiting  educators.  The  lack  of  room  led  to  the  invention 
and  use  of  the  New  Jersey  school  cabinet,  a  device  which  it  is  said 
increased  more  than  thirtyfold  the  extent  of  the  available  space.  It 
consisted  of  a  case  36  by  28  inches,  having  a  glass  door,  and  contain- 
ing a  series  of  15  wing  frames  swinging  upon  hinges,  each  frame 
designed  to  contain  2  large  cardboards  22  by  28  inches,  upon  which 
exhibits  were  mounted.  When  closed,  these  cabinets  preserved  the 
exhibits  from  injury  by  dust  and  exposure;  when  opened,  by  simply 
turning  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  32  frames  of  exhibits  were  succes- 
sively presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It  was  admitted  by 
all  who  inspected  the  New  Jersey  exhibit  that  this  device  for  multiply- 
ing available  space  was  one  of  the  most  unique  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions made  by  any  State  or  country  to  the  educational  department  of 
the  World's  Fair. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  labor  involved,  the  result  was  so 
satisfactory — as  remarked  by  the  committee,  only  by  reason  of  having 
the  exhibit  so  thoroughly  planned,  organized,  and  classified,  the  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  so  perfectly  fitted  to  their  place,  and  use  before 
being  forwarded  from  Trenton — that  it  was  only  necessary  to  unpack 
and  set  up  the  exhibit  in  conformity  with  the  plan  adopted  in  order  to 
make  it  complete. 

The  variety  of  points  of  excellence  recognized  in  the  awards  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  For  Atlantic  County  it  is  said  'Hhe  course  of  study 
and  the  system  of  graduating  pupils  are  excellent.''  A  special  award 
is  given  to  Miss  Lottie  Gertrude  Johnson,  of  Trenton,  for  showing  an 
original  way  of  interesting  young  children  in  the  study  of  music.  In 
general,  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  it  is  declared  an  excellent 
system  of  supervision  has  made  its  good  effects  manifest  in  music,  lan- 
guage, science,  drawing,  and  kindergarten.  The  public  schools  of  Vine 
land  are  commended  for  intelligent  instruction  and  good  progress  in 
school  work  in  all  grades,  especially  work  in  wood  carving.  Cumber- 
land County  public  schools  receive  an  award  for  excellence  of  work, 
showing  progress  m  rural  and  village  schools.  Burlington  County 
public  schools,  it  is  affirmed,  are  good  generally,  but  especially  in  mathe- 
matics and  language.     In  connection  with  Elizabeth,  attention  is  called 
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to  the  manifestly  good  teachiug,  inakiug  special  mention  of  merit  in 
reading,  English  composition,  and  in  the  study  of  German.  Of  Newark, 
for  thorough  and  accurate  work  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 
Of  Jersey  City  elementary  schools  special  mention  is  made  of  speci- 
mens in  natural  science,  gathered  and  prepared  by  pupils,  and  in  the 
study  of  geography,  in  which  countries  are  illustrated  by  maps,  and 
cai'eful  preparation  of  their  products,  together  with  manuscripts  de- 
scriptive of  the  same.  The  manual  training  in  Camden  is  commended 
for  excellence  of  work  generally,  and  specially,  first,  in  mechanical  and 
perspective  drawing;  second,  superiority  in  carpentry;  third,  variety 
in  skillful  designs,  and  for  execution  in  forging.  Newark  is  noted 
for  excellence  and  improvement  in  mechanical,  architectual,  and  free- 
hand drawing.  Plainfield,  for  systematic  teaching  in  all  grailes,  fitting 
students  in  Latin  and  Creek  to  enter  college,  and  also  preparing  them 
for  business.  The  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  commended  for  full 
and  instructive  showing  of  the  excellent  work  done  for  the  1,631  per- 
sons of  this  class  in  the  State,  including  organization,  appliances,  and 
methods,  and  especially  in  results  as  seen,  first,  by  what  the  pupils  have 
accomplished  in  composition,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  study; 
and  second,  in  the  several  industries  taught.  Of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  there  was  exhibited  a  carefully  prepared,  instructive  collection 
showing  the  good  work  of  the  pupils  and  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of 
the  instructors.  The  collection  from  the  single  State  normal  school, 
under  Prof.  James  M.  Green,  and  its  model  schools  was  large,  varied, 
and  very  instructive.  In  language  there  were  800  sj^cimens;  in  sing- 
ing, 100  specimens;  in  pedagogy,  700  specimens;  in  mathematics,  400 
specimens;  in  penmanship,  200  specimens;  in  bookkeeping,  200  speci- 
mens; in  geograi)hy,  400  specimens;  in  history,  400  specimens;  and  a 
large  number  and  of  excellent  quality  in  the  sciences  and  in  miscellan- 
eous subjects,  such  as  drawing  and  manual  training.  The  design  of 
the  exhibit  was  declared  to  be  to  show  both  metho<l  and  quality  and 
the  relations  of  academic  and  pedagogical  work. 

The  committee  of  the  State  board  of  education,  remarkinj^j  npon  the 
value  of  their  exhibit,  say: 

It  is  obvious  that  tbo  attempt  to  make  tangible  or  eveu  pictorial  any  considerable 
part  of  tbo  work  of  education  ninst  of  necessity  be  a  partial  failure.  Tbis  arisM 
from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  educational  process.  Hence  the  cxpenditnre  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  consumption  of  a  largo  amount  of  time  by  teachers  and 
pupils  in  prtii);iring  work  for  the  World's  Fair  seemed  to  many,  doubtless,  as  a  waisto 
of  effort. 

Admitting  all  the  limitations  and  difficulties  nnder  which  an  edncational  exhibit 
must  bo  made,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  to  your  committee,  as  it  must  be  tocvery  car^fnl 
observer,  that  not  only  was  the  exhibit  useful  in  arousing  a  commendable  State  pride 
in  its  schools,  but  many  other  direct  as  well  as  indirect  advantages  accrued  t^)  tb« 
schools  through  participation  in  the  educational  display  at  the  World's  Fair. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  intense  gratification  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  that 
her  schools  were  able  to  compare  so  favorably  with  those  of  other  States  and  coud- 
tries.     Knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  our  State  school  system  has  made  the  desire 
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to  Bustain  and  advance  ifc  more  intense  and  universal.  Teachers  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  favorable  comparison  of  their  worlc  with  the  work  of  teachers  in  other 
States;  pnpils  have  been  made  more  enthusiastic  to  excel  in  their  studies.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  nothing  since  the  last  StatQ  exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  in  1893, 
has  done  more  to  awaken  a  general  interest  iu  education  throughout  the  State  than 
the  World's  Fair  exhibit  of  1893. 

The  committee  may  well  congratulate  themselves  that  of  the  $15,000  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  educational  exhibit  a  balance  of  $2,500  remained.  They  print  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  several  parts  of  the  exhibit  and  recommend  that  these 
catalogues  be  preserved  by  the  respective  schools.  In  regard  to  the  final  disposition 
of  the  exhibit,  the  committee  urged  that  it  be  kept  intact  and  be  made  use  of  for 
purposes  of  education  within  the  State.  Thousands  of  persons  who  were  unable  to 
visit  the  World's  Fair  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  State  school  exhibit,  and  these 
would  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  exhibit  were  suitably  and  permanently  housed 
where  it  could  be  inspected. 

Placed  in  a  State  museum  at  Trenton  and  made  readily  accessible,  it  would  be 
visited  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Renewed 
from  time  to  time  by  fresh  accessions,  it  would  represent  for  any  given  date  the 
high-water  mark  of  educational  progress  throughout  the  State.  Your  committee 
would,  therefore,  most  strongly  urge  that  a  suitable  place  for  a  permanent  State 
school  exhibit  be  provided  by  the  legislature  at  its  next  session. 

The  committee  very  earnestly  commend  State  Superintendent  Poland 
in  behalf  of  the  exhibition, 

PRINCETON   COLLEGE. 

The  position  given  to  Princeton  College  was  in  the  gallery  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  immediately  over  its  main 
central  aisle.  Harvard  University  was  located  on  one  side  of  it  and 
Columbia  College  on  the  other. 

It  had  at  its  disposal  2,000  feet  of  floor  space,  and  about  1,500  square 
feet  of  wall  surface.  The  whole  space  was  divided  into  two  portions 
by  the  aisle  of  the  gallery.  The  partition  wall  surrounding  the  space 
was  10  feet  high. 

The  background  of  the  southern  space  was  occupied  by  a  bookcase 
extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  section  (38  feet).  This  case 
was  about  4  feet  high,  and  contained  a  collection  of  books  aggregating 
some  3,000  volumes,  the  writings  of  the  alumni  and  of  members  of  the 
faculty;  a  series  of  the  college  annuals,  memorabilia,  etc.  Above  the 
bookcase  was  a  series  of  oil  paintings;  in  the  center  of  the  line  was  the 
large  picture  of  Washington  painted  by  C.  W.  Peale  in  1784,  which  for 
a  century  had  hung  undisturbed  in  North  College.  This  picture  was 
handsomely  draped  with  an  American  flag.  On  either  side  of  this 
painting  were  arranged  the  portraits  of  ten  distinguished  deceased 
Bidents  of  the  college,  from  Dickinson  to  Maclean.  On  the  side 
this  space,  facing  one  another,  were  handsome  crayons  of  ex- 
JtfcCosh  and  President  Patton.  On  the  same  walls,  one  on 
\  flhe  portraits  of  two  Eevolutionary  governors,  Belcher 
remainder  of  this  wall  space  was  occupied  l*y 
.  gromids  aj^"  igs.    Thirty  large  platino- 
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types,  illustrating  all  the  college  buildings,  were  prepared  especially 
for  this  i>urpose,  and  among  them  was  placed  a  collection  of  architects' 
colored  sketches  of  some  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  center  of  this  space  was  the  model  of  the  college  grounds. 
This  was  a  large  relief  map,  showing  each  building,  terrace,  and  tree 
upon  the  campus.  It  measured  8  by  G  feet,  and  being  upon  a  good 
scale  showed  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  perfectly,  forming  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

CTpon  two  easeh?,  one  on  either  side  of  this  model,  were  placed  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  college  curios.  Among  them  were  the  two  oldest 
catalogues  known  to  be  extant.  These  were  the  broadsides  of  1805 
and  1818;  a  commencement  programme  of  1760,  in  Latin;  a  series  of 
old  diplomas,  containing  nearly  all  the  signatures  of  the  former  presi- 
dents of  the  college;  Professor  Guyot's  manuscript  map  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  erratic  bowlders  of  Switzerland  (1849),  and  an  original 
manuscript.  Physical  Map  of  the  World,  by  Carl  Ritter  (Berlin,  1800). 
On  one  of  the  easels  were  photographs  of  the  various  members  of  the 
faculty. 

The  other  space  had  but  two  side  walls;  it  was,  however,  closed  upon 
the  side  toward  the  edge  of  the  gallery  by  a  handsome  arch  of  open 
grill  work,  which  bore  the  legend,  *^Princeton  College,  1740,''  upon  both 
sides.  At  its  center  it  supported  the  arms  of  the  college  (taken  from 
its  seal),  surrounded  by  a  group  of  national  and  college  flags.  The  effect 
of  the  arch  was  very  striking,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  anyone 
to  pass  through  the  main  aisle  of  the  great  building  without  seeing  it, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  gallery. 

Upon  one  of  the  side  walls  of  this  space  was  placed  the  exhibits  from 
the  departments  of  civil  engineering  and  graphics.  The  other  side 
wall  was  devoted  to  the  student  organizations,  the  halls,  literary  mag- 
azines, religious  societies,  football,  lacrosse  and  gymnastics  teams,  etc 

Under  the  arch  was  a  long  table  case  which  contained  a  series  of 
literary  treasures  from  the  library,  also  specimens  from  the  museum  of 
historic  art,  consisting  of  8ami)les  of  engravings,  photogmphs,  slides, 
and  specimens  from  the  Trumbull-Prime  collection  of  pottery.  Across 
the  open  space  next  to  the  aisle  was  another  table  case,  containing  the 
apparatus  of  Professor  Ilenry  and  an  exhibit  from  the  department  of 
physical  geography,  the  first  being  the  world-renowned  set  of  instru- 
ments by  means  of  which  Professor  Henry's  discoveries  in  electricity 
were  made.  The  other  set  consisted  of  a  historical  collection  of  instru- 
ments, some  of  them  unique  and  others  valuable  for  their  associations. 
Among  them  were  Humboldt's  magnetometer,  an  original  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  (Amsterdam,  1032),  thermometers  and  barometers  used 
by  Agassiz  and  Guyot  in  their  Swiss  glacial  work,  etc. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  walls  and  the  table  cases  were  two  tall 
cases  and  the  secretary's  desk.  One  case  contained  the  exhibit  of  the 
E.  M.  museum  of  geology  and  consisted  of  rare  and,  in  many  instances, 
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unique  specimens  from  each  of  the  geographical  epochs.  There  were 
also  casts  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  things  in  the  museum  which 
could  not  be  sent.  The  other  case  contained  a  collection  of  mounted 
birds,  representing  the  Atlantic  Coast  species,  from  the  biological  mu- 
seum of  the  John  C.  Green  school  of  science. 

The  Ritteuhouse  orrery  (1770)  was  placed  upon  a  platform  by  itself; 
and  Franklin's  electrical  machine  and  Professor  Henry's  great  magnet 
were  placed  near  the  end  of  the  table  case  containing  the  rest  of  his 
apparatus.  Under  the  engineering  and  graphics  exhibit  were  some 
construction  models,  and  upon  a  table  were  albums  containing  work 
from  the  department  of  graphics. 

The  exhibit  was  intended  to  cover  the  history,  the  activity,  and  the 
scope  of  the  institution. 

The  exliibit  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Street  (1892).  He  was  well 
supplied  with  catalogues,  directories,  and  also  with  the  handbook  which 
was  prepared  for  free  distribution  with  the  purpose  of  giving  concise 
information  upon  the  history  of  the  college,  its  buildings,  its  organiza- 
tion, and  its  courses  of  study. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Stewart  was  in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  education 
exhibit,  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Build- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  the  two  inside  ai«les. 

The  public  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  were  ar- 
ranged in  one  group,  and  occupied  6,525  square  feet  of  space.  The 
art  schools,  in  close  proximity,  covered  with  their  exhibits  3,158  square 
feet  of  screens.  The  schoola  for  the  defective  classes  occupied  1,850 
square  feet  of  wall  space  and  a  small  amount  of  floor  space  upon  the 
western  aisle  near  by,  and  the  medical  schools,  located  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  same  gallery,  filled  200  feet  of  floor  space. 

(a)  It  is  claimed  that  the  congregate  exhibits  of  these  several  classes 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  educational  work  which  is  being  done  in 
the  State.  Forty-six  cities  and  counties  are  represented  in  the  graded 
public  school  system.  The  leading  cities  of  the  State  show  a  sequen- 
tial development  of  school  work  from  the  first  grade  through  to  the  high 
school  course.  The  kindergarten,  manual  training,  drawing,  form  and 
color,  serving  and  cooking  are  each  shown  in  their  relation  to  the  other 
courses  of  instruction,  and  mark  an  advance  in  educational  method. 
Seven  normal  schools,  4  colleges,  3  universities,  4  art  schools,  and  3 
medical  sehof>ls  represent  the  work  which  is  bei?ig  done  in  higher  edu- 
oit t  ion  in  a  c r i* d i  t a  I  > i i'  tie  j^o^cc, 

fh)  The  visiitor  was  ei^pecially  aidtnl  who  was  rDituuiitc  LUutu|;Hi   to 

lint!)  in  ctimmou  with   tUi.s  exliibit,  I  wo  j^erJBM  of  cIjiuU   in    tUe 

Eji  'y  of  the  Kame  buihling^  showing  thv  i^cii^iitiiic  status  of 

il  its  irjaterial  pro^rji^i^g^     Om,  ^y^^  ]>rt*t*nrt."tl   by  tlie 

>^^ttee  of  Franklin  lu^titnte,  oi  rhiladidpUia,  and 
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consists  of  two  sets  of  twelve  charts  each,  one  recording  the  weather 
observations  of  the  institute  and  the  other  tlie  same  service  perlormed 
with  less  advantages  half  a  century  ago.  The  other  series  was  lire- 
pared  by  Mr.  Lorin  Blodgett,  of  Philadelphia,  and  graphically  presents 
the  wealth  of  the  State  as  shown  by  industrial  statistics. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  educational  system  makes  prominent  the  bor- 
ough and  the  county,  instead  of  the  town,  as  in  Now  England.  A 
county  superintendent  of  common  schools  is  elected  by  school  directors 
and  commissioned  by  the  State  superintendent,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  who  is  the  adminis- 
trator of  public  instruction  for  the  State.  The  legislature  makes  the 
appropriations  for  education.  The  supervision  is  first,*  by  the  State, 
second  by  counties,  third  by  cities.  A  county  superintendent  is 
required  by  law  to  have  certain  educational  qualifications.  He  is  paid 
a  salary  which  is  intended  to  be  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices. Ho  devotes  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  visiting, 
examining,  making  addresses,  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  report- 
ing his  work  to  tlie  State  superintendent.  Supervision  has  been  an 
efi'eetive  agency  for  advancing  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Philadelphia  was  the  last  large  city  to  adopt  sui)ervision,  and, 
although  the  chauge  was  resisted  by  certain  influences,  it  has  resulted 
in  great  benefit  to  the  schools,  and  is  more  and  more  commended  by 
intelligent  i)ublic  opinion.  The  elements  of  improvement  will  in  time 
leaven  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  city. 

The  exhibit  of  the  olfice  of  State  superintendent  was  not  empha- 
sized, but  from  its  reports  and  grai)hics  could  be  learned  something 
of  the  history  and  scope  of  its  beneficent  workings. 

The  school  products  exhibited  came  mostly  from  cities.  The}"  showed 
careful  grading  and  thoroughness  in  the  long  established  essentials  of 
common  school  instruction.  The  kindergarten  exhibit  outside  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  limited.  From  that  city  there  were  excellent  examples  of 
numerous  gifts,  including  folding,  weaving,  sewing,  drawing,  molding, 
and  modeling.     Corry,  too,  showed  good  kindergarten  si)ecimens. 

Drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  is  fast  becoming  as 
common  as  writing.  The  question  of  the  date  at  which  to  begin  the 
use  of  the  pencil  or  pen,  or  both,  has  apparently  not  always  been  intel- 
ligently settled,  but  the  use  of  both  was  generally  good  in  the  lower 
grades.  From  Pittsburg,  Altoona,  Keading,  Titusville,  Williams|K)rt, 
and  other  smaller  places  there  were  good  nature  and  geographical  draw- 
ings; from  Harrisburg,  an  alcove  of  cx)nstruction,  life,  model,  and  design; 
from  Philadelphia,  the  subject  sele(;ted,  illustrative  of  the  growth  of 
our  country,  deserves  commendation. 

Special  attention  was  attracted  to  the  music  work  of  Altoona  and 
the  fine  collection  of  language  work  from  some  of  the  grammar  schools. 
The  subjects  of  language  lessons  are  generally  well  chosen  from  nature 
or  objects  or  acts  within  the  observation  of  the  i)upils;  sometimes  a 
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picture  is  used  to  advantage.  Heading  showed  good  lessons  ou  plants 
and  animals. 

The  one  rolume  of  bookkeeping  from  Allegheny  seemed  lonesome,  it 
had  so  few  companions. 

The  exhibit  from  the  State  left  the  impression  that  high  school  work 
needs  greater  emphasis;  that  more  centers  of  population  should  have 
high  schools.  The  benefits  derived  from  this  grade  of  instruction  where 
it  has  been  enjoyed  would  seem  to  afford  sufficient  argument  for  its 
adoption  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  warrants  it.  The  efBciency  and 
strength  of  high  school  work  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  have  long 
been  consj)icuous.  It  will  be  remembered  that  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  boys'  high  school  in  Philadelphia  Judge  Kelley,  then  ou 
the  bench,  was  able  to  say  that  up  to  that  date  not  one  of  the  gi*aduates 
had  been  convicted  of  crime. 

STATE  COLLEGE. 

State  College,  founded  on  the  national  grant  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts,  an  institution  of  growing  imi)ortfince, 
showed  '^  systematic  progressive"  work  in  different  departments.  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  a  State  university.  This  college  under  the  patronage 
of  the  State  and  its  able  president  may  yet  fill  that  place.  The  exhibit 
indicates  how  closely  it  has  sought  to  follow  the  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  institutions. 

Drawing  has  been  well  developed,  especially  in  its  applications.  The 
agricultural  experiment  station  showed  good  results;  there  were  good 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  dairy  farming;  a  Chautauqua  course  of 
reading  in  agriculture  suggests  a  similar  course  for  minors  and  mechan- 
ics; model  garden  tools  pointed  to  imi)rovement  in  horticulture;  i^ort- 
folios  contained  specimens  of  students'  work  in  botany,  geology,  and 
mineralogy;  the  exhibition  in  mechanic  arts  was  elementary. 

The  educational  work  of  the  State  may  be  further  studied  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  the  deaf-mutes,  and  the  feeble-minded ;  in  the  homes 
for  children  of  soldiers,  and  in  the  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders. 

SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  school  for  feeble-minded,  under  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  at  Elwj^n, 
which  received  so  much  notice,  called  attention  to  a  most  deserving 
institution.  Dr.  Kerlin  has  been  among  the  most  effective  leaders  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  this  unfortunate  class.  The 
response  his  efforts  have  received  from  the  jwople  of  the  State  is  not 
unfitly  pointed  out  as  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  our  age.  None 
fomiliar  with  the  incapacity  of  this  class  of  youth  can  fail  to  be  both 

Cised  and  gratified  at  the  e~*^ of  the  progress  they  make  in 

|,liaad  work,  and  conduct  skillful  and  patient  training 

BFS.    In  institutic  haracter  teachers  may  learn 

Dus  of  the  g  -t  in  the  theory  and  prac- 

Ismus.  and  adapted  to  the  pupils 
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TEACHING  SPEECH  TO  INFANT  PKAF- MUTES. 

This  exhibition  in  the  Children's  Building  is  made  at  the  exf)ense  of 
the  State  commissioners  from  the  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of 
Deaf-mute  Children  before  they  are  of  school  age,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
school  is  the  result  of  the  skill  and  sacrifices  of  Miss  Emma  Garrett 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett,  and  their  friends  and  coadjutors. 
I  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the  description  of  the  school,  written  by 
Miss  Emma  Garrett  just  before  her  death  in  July  at  the  Fair,  "caused 
by  the  overwork,  anxiety,  and  constant  strain  of  fifteen  years  of  unre- 
mitting devotion  to  the  conduct  and  well-being  of  the  school.^  The 
following  is  the  description : 

TJio  work  of  the  home,  like  the  learning  to  talk  of  hearing  children,  goes  on  through 
the  summer  as  in  winter.  It  was  therefore  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  transfer 
the  training  nursery  work  from  the  home  in  Belmont  avenue,  Philadelphia,  to  the 
Children's  Building  at  the  World's  Fair  for  the  summer.  It  was  also  fitting  that  it 
should  appear  as  a  Pennsylvania  exhibit,  since  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  govemmeot 
in  the  world  to  aid  deaf  children  to  learn  to  talk  at  the  natural  age,  although  many 
of  our  governments  are  now  helping  them  to  Icam  to  talk  iu  the  oral  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  recognized  that  deaf  children  would  lose  as  much 
as  hearing  ones  if  they  were  not  taught  to  talk  until  they  began  to  go  to  school. 

The  teaching  goes  on  in  the  Children's  Building  juet  as  at  the  Home.  The  chil- 
dren have  their  backs  to  the  audience,  and  do  not  hear  them,  so  they  are  not  embar- 
rassed by  them,  although  the  classes  have  been  visited  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  these  are  many  educators  and  parents  of  deaf  children,  who  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  seeing  the  actual  work. 

There  are  two  classes  of  twelve  each  ;  one  is  composed  of  children  who  have  beea 
under  training  since  the  opening  of  the  home  here  in  February,  1892,  and  the  other 
of  little  ones  who  have  just  entered  and  those  who  have  been  there  from  a  few 
mouths  to  a  year. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  is  an  institution  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Franklin,  as  is 
often  said,  or  by  his  inspiration.  It  is  a  chartered  institution,  admin- 
istered by  a  self-perpetuating  board,  sustained  by  private  beneficence, 
and  therefore  is  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  name  only — a  name 
which  it  is  greatly  and  increasingly  honoring. 

Its  exhibit  presented  something  of  its  past  history  and  of  its  present 
woik  and  appliances.  Rare  specimens  were  shown  from  its  museums- 
wood^  iron,  and  copper  objects  from  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  clay 
tablets,  bricks,  and  an  inscribed  stone  from  Babylon,  and  mummies,  his- 
torical inscriptions,  and  objects  in  wood,  iron,  brass,  and  bone  textiles 
from  Egypt.  Special  attention  w^  drawn  to  thecolor  mixer,  its  appa- 
ratus for  presenting  a  flash  of  white  light ;  its  contour  apparatus  for  trac- 
ing the  outline  of  a  body,  the  rate  of  its  movements,  and  apparatus 
from  its  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology.  The  student  of  its 
exhibit,  in  the  midst  of  the  regard  shown  for  antiquity,  was  delighted 
with  the  evidence  that  the  university  is  specially  equii>ped  and  anxious 
to  deal  with  the  most  profound  and  advanced  questions  of  university 
education  m  its  various  departments;  that  it  is  making  such  contri- 
butions to  education,  to  economics,  to  university  extension  and  other 
ive  issues  of  the  day. 
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The  American  Society  for  University  Extension  is  closely  associated 
with  the  university.  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  professor  in  the  university, 
is  i)resident  of  the  society.  To  the  extension  of  advanced  information 
and  higher  thought  among  the  people  the  university  has  given  itself 
most  heartily.  The  effect  has  been  most  salutary.  Courses  of  lectures 
by  men  of  eminence  have  been  delivered,  and  received  with  great  favor 
in  the  localities  where  before  such  opportunities  were  rare,  or  perhaps 
altogether  beyond  reach.  It  has  brought  to  many  busy  people,  and 
to  those  otherwise  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
superior  instruction,  the  inspii'ation  of  the  profounder  subjects,  too, 
whose  consideration  is  often  limited  to  college  halls.  The  intellectual 
horizon  is  enlarged,  aspiring  minds  catch  new  clews  by  which  they  rise 
to  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  life.  It  appears  as  a  new  aid  to 
sound  and  healthy  self-culture.  Science,  carried  thus  freely  among  the 
people  by  men  well  trained  in  the  college  or  university,  adds  a  measure 
of  protection  against  the  charlatanism  which  too  often  masquerades  in 
the  name  of  science,  and  imposes  upon  the  public  science  falsely  so 
called. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  observe  the  successful  efforts  made  by 
the  university  to  add  to  its  museums  valuable  specimens  in  different 
departments  from  the  rare  collections  exhibited  at  Chicago. 

WESTERN   UNIVERSITY. 

From  the  pictures  exhibited  the  visitor  could  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  views  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  trustees, 
and  distinguished  alumni.  Specimens  of  drawings  made  by  classes,  of 
carpentering  and  wood  turning  by  the  freshman  class,  and  of  pipe 
fitting,  forging,  chipping,  and  tiling  by  the  sophomore  class,  and 
machine  tool  work  by  the  junior  class,  gave  evidences  of  careful  atten- 
tion to  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  these  subjects.  The 
mathematical  models,  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Stewart,  in  wire,  plaster,  and  paper, 
as  well  as  those  "transformable,"  and  those  for  "folding,'^  were  heartily 
commended  as  specially  helpful.  The  observatory  work  deserved 
special  attention.  The  good  work  of  the  university  deserves  special 
consideration  from  the  great  accumulated  wealth  of  Allegheny  and 
Pittsburg.  There  is  ample  room  for  those  who  would  emulate  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Thaw,  whose  beneficence  in  his  life- 
time did  so  much  for  the  university  and  other  widely  scattered  institu- 
tions of  education  and  charity. 

FRANKLIN   AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  exhibited  documents,  catalogues, 
publications,  views  of  the  college  and  its  presidents,  but  nothing  which 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  specimens  from  its  historic  collec- 
tion, including  the  Zurich  Bible  of  1651,  and  the  Barbara  Fritchie 
Bible  of  1771,  a  Eoman  missal  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  Luther 
memorial  of  154G. 
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mHIGH   UN1VEK6ITY. 

The  exhibit  of  Lehigh  University  brought  out  well  its  scheme  and 
its  results  in  the  work  of  students.  There  were  views  of  buildings, 
exteriors  and  interiors,  statistics,  charts,  maps,  publications  by  the 
university  and  by  its  alumni  and  professors;  there  were  graduating 
theses  of  students  in  the  classical  course,  in  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
civil  engineering,  also  in  chemistry,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  as  well  as 
notebooks  and  drawings.  Ko  doubt  was  left  on  the  minds  of  the  care- 
ful observers  of  the  strength  of  the  institution  or  of  the  thorough  work 
it  does  in  its  several  departments  of  applied  science. 

The  pleasing  effect  of  the  alcoves  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  Ogontz 
School  caused  many  a  passer-by  to  pause  and  examine. 

BRYN  MAWR. 

Bryn  Mawr  showed  its  models,  grounds,  and  buildings,  and  the  cap 
and  gown  Of  the  students;  also  photographs  of  exterior  and  interior 
views,  publications,  charts  of  its  statistics,  and  courses  of  study  for 
undergraduates  and  graduates,  the  whole  suggesting  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  giving  assurance  of  a  most 
thorough  and  advanced  work  for  women.  Many  looked  with  special 
interest  into  the  scheme  for  improvement. 

OGONTZ   SCHOOL. 

Ogontz  School  exhibited  its  flag,  pin,  memorial  spoon,  catalogues  of 
art  exhibits,  programmes,  views  of  buildings,  of  classes  at  work,  but 
especially  students'  work  in  water  color,  in  oil,  in  black  and  white,  in 
modeling  clay,  charts  of  chemical  analysis,  specimens  in  botany,  and  of 
work  in  astronomy,  maps  in  ancient  history,  diagram  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  art,  notebooks  of  pupils,  compositions  in  English  litera- 
ture, modern  history,  and  history  of  art.  There  were  desks  designed 
expressly  for  use  in  the  school.  The  high  aims  of  this  school,  and  its 
sound  pedagogical  methods  and  scheme  for  the  education  of  girls,  were 
eflectively  set  forth. 

GIRARD   COLLEGE. 

Girard  College  exhibit  contained  pictures  of  grounds  and  of  interior 
and  exterior  views  of  buildings,  18  charts  in  geometrical  and  construct- 
ive drawing,  13  charts  in  model  object  drawing,  specimens  of  work  in 
iron  and  wood,  model  of  a  steam  engine  and  of  a  bridge  by  the  stu- 
dents, giving  good  illustration  of  the  direction  of  the  institution  to  the 
purposes  of  its  founder.  The  work  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and 
specially  suited  to  fit  boys  for  active  pursuits.  Conduct  is  emphasized. 
Ko  clergyman  is  admitted  to  the  grounds,  out  of  regard  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  its  founder.  But  as  Webster,  the  great  expounder  of  the 
American  Constitution,  showed  in  his  argument  in  the  Girard  case  that 
our  institutions  are  founded  in  Christian  sentiment,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  made  the  foundation  of  the  careful  moral^  training  of 
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the  lads  in  attendance  upon  the  iustitution.  The  institution,  although 
designated  as  a  college,  it  should  be  remembered,  attempts  only  those 
studies  which  may  be  considered  preparatory  to  apprenticeship,  and 
not  the  advanced  instruction  expected  of  an  American  college  proper. 
It  stands  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  early  educational  insti- 
tutions enriched  with  great  funds  bestowed  by  private  individuals,  the 
marvel  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  such  large  benefactions 
come  from  the  hands  of  royalty  only. 

SPniXG  GARDEX  INSTITUTE. 

The  Spring  Garden  Institute  gained  great  credit  by  its  exhibit  for 
the  work  it  is  doing  in  both  day  and  night  schools.  Not  a  few  point  to 
their  training  in  these  excellent  schools  as  the  cause  of  their  success 
in  life. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN   FOR  WOMEN,  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Miss  Emily  Sartin,  principal.) 

Its  collection  was  large  and  varied,  including  silk,  china,  oilcloth, 
linoleum,  cotton  prints,  stained  glass,  book  covers,  book  headings,  car- 
pets (Brussels  and  ingrain).  The  whole  was  of  special  merit  Educa- 
tionally the  collection  was  specially  deserving.  The  subjects  were 
well  chosen  and  the  specimens  of  work  gave  evidence  of  successful 
training.  The  execution  showed  taste  and  skill.  There  were  drawings 
from  casts  and  from  life,  clay  modeling,  water  colors  and  oil  paintings 
fi-om  life.  Tlie  school  exhibited  some  meritorious  work  in  the  Woman's 
Building.  In  that  building,  also,  there  was  much  relating  to  woman's 
edncation  in  the  State,  women's  training  in  hospitals,  in  journalism, 
and  archaeology  5  in  the  library  were  400  books  by  women  of  the  State. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia, 
pointed  to  an  institution  of  marked  eflBciency,  the  annual  attendance 
having  reached  nearly  two  hundred.  The  installation  of  this  exhibit 
was  esi>ecially  effective. 

The  Ilahuemann  Medical  College  exhibited  a  collection  which 
received  marked  attention.  It  showed  excellence  of  equipment  of  the 
college  and  hospital,  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  eye,  of  heart 
and  respiratory  system,  of  the  brain  and  nerves  of  sensation  and 
motion,  including  a  rare  specimen  of  actual  dissection  in  one  piece  of 
the  cerebral-spinal  nervous  system  of  a  human  body. 

SANITATION. 

Instruction  in*  sanitary  living  was  especially  promoted  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Philadelphia  Workingman's  Homo  in  Midway  Plaisance. 
This  is  especially  credited  to  Miss  Ellen  Duane  Davis.  The  exhibit 
consisted  of  a  two- story  and  basement  house,  and  is  one  of  150,000 
precisely  similar  homes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  1890  Philadelphia,  with  only  two-thirds  as  many  people*  had  twice 
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as  many  houses  as  New  York;  with  just  as  many  people  as  Chicago, 
it  had  half  as  many  more  houses.  In  Philadelphia  seven  families  oat 
of  eight  lived  in  separate  houses;  in  New  York  the  proportion  was 
only  one  family  in  six;  and  in  Chicago  less  than  one-half  the  families 
live  in  separate  houses.  What  the  State  does  for  public  sanitation 
may  be  learned  in  part  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Stat«  board  of 
health. 

The  Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association  gave  interesting  instructioii 
in  the  Agricultural  Building  in  this  important  industry,  so  much 
neglected  in  America.  The  complete  process  of  silk  manufacture  was 
exhibited — illustrated.  There  were  shown  the  silk  reel,  silk  loom,  and 
the  cocoon  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  exhibit  of  the  manual  training  high  school  of  Philadelphia,  es- 
tablished under  Supt.  James  MacAlister,  LL.  D.,  was  deservedly  much 
commended.  The  manual  training  gave  evidence  of  being  conducted 
on  sound  pedagogical  i)rinciples,  and  of  fitting  admirably  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  that  of  the  high  schools  pre- 
viously established.  It  created  no  jar ;  it  was  characterized  by  no  fool- 
ishness.   This  exhibit  was  especially  strong  and  full. 

The  work  in  manual  training  from  Pittsburg  was  of  good  qoality. 
There  was  a  notable  series  of  charts  from  Pittsburg,  presenting  work 
in  natural  science,  commercial  business,  model  and  constructive  draw- 
ing, and  in  methods  in  physics  and  biology. 

The  normal  schools  that  have  done  so  great  a  work  for  education  in 
the  State  did  not  do  themselves  justice  in  their  exhibit.  None  of  them 
were  adequately  represented.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  from  their 
exhibits,  they  are  compelled  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  teaching 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  by  their  graduates.  If  the  high  school  work 
of  the  State  could  be  adequately  increased,  the  normal  schools  could 
more  reasonably  devote  their  efforts  to  training  in  principles  and 
methods,  and  thus  specially  advance  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  evidence 
in  the  exhibit  that  this  change  is  being  made. 

PUBLIC   INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL,    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  exhibit  of  tbis  school  was  a  surprise  to  many.  For  a  consider- 
able time  its  principal,  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  was  present  with  a  pupU  to 
illustrate  to  the  eye  some  of  the  essential  principles  of  his  methods. 
"  Beginning  with  120  pupils  in  1880,  the  Public  Industrial  Art  School 
now  numbers  nearly  1,200  pupils  and  teachers."  It  is  declared  to  be 
"no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  established  element  of  the  system  of 
public  education  in  Philadelphia.''  Mr.  Tadd  has  been  associated  with 
this  movement  from  its  beginning  as  teacher  and  since  1884  as  director. 
Its  originator  and  first  director,  Mr.  Charles  6.  Leland,  the  well-known 
thinker  and  writer,  prepared  a  statement  of  its  theory  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  circular  of  information  by  the  Bureau  of  Education;  thiB 
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was  widely  called  for.  Mr.  Tadd  observes  that  **  the  fact  that  we  tried 
seventeen  diflfereut  methods  of  hand  work  proved  the  earnestness  with 
which  we  struggled  with  the  problem  of  hand  training  in  the  public 
schools."  "To  be  of  the  greatest  service,"  he  observes,  ^'some  system 
of  manual  training  should  be  adopted  which  can  be  taught  to  that 
large  number  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at  or  before  14  years  of  age. 
These  boys  and  girls  are  the  ones  who  require  our  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  is  mainly  this  class  that  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the  work 
that  manual  training  schools  prepare  for.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  chil- 
dren should  not  handle  tools  before  they  are  14  years  of  age.  Knives, 
spoons,  forks,  scissors,  i)encils,  pens,  are  tools  which  require  delicate 
handling,  yet  children  become  quite  expert  in  their  use  at  a  very  early 
age.  Facility  in  the  manipulation  of  musical  instruments,  such  as  vio- 
lins, pianos,  flutes,  etc.,  can  be  best  attained  while  the  pupil  is  young. 
The  hands  must  grow  accustomed  to  them.  Is  this  not  true  of  other 
means  of  expression  which  require  similar  skill,  such  as  modeling,  carv- 
ing, designing,  engraving,  and  many  other  processes!  Certainly  our 
twelve  years  of  experience  indicate  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  the 
true  education  of  the  senses  can  not  be  begun  too  early  in  life."  He 
adds  "manual  training  includes  all  processes  that  train  the  muscles  and 
mind  to  work  in  harmony.  In  some  of  its  applications  it  gives  skill  in 
planing  boards  and  shaping  iron;  but  just  as  legitimately  does  it  make 
the  hand  cunning  to  dissect  a  curve,  to  engrave  an  etching,  or  to  finger 
a  violin.  What  it  must  teach  is  this:  Processes  that  will  make  the 
pui)il  muscularly  as  ready  to  begin  any  work  when  he  is  grown,  as 
arithmetic  and  geography  made  him  mentally  ready.  At  the  Indus- 
trial Art  School  they  would  find  a  dexterity  taught,  inculcating 
methods  underlying  success  in  any  of  240  trades.  Regard  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil  is  the  thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view;  to 
give  additional  power  and  facility  to  his  hand,  arm,  eye,  and  brain. 
Give  him  the  power  to  think  and  create  anew;  see  that  his  eye  is 
trained,  his  hand  made  dextrous,  and  his  brain  quickened,  and  you 
may  trust  him  to  learn  with  ease  the  art  of  handling  machines  or  instru- 
ments of  precision.  He  will  handle  and  use  them  the  better  that  his 
whole  organization  has  been  trained.  Michael  Angelo  said,  'Man  must 
carry  his  measuring  tools  in  his  eye,  not  in  his  hand.'  While  the 
hand,  the  brain,  the  eye  are  growing,  is  the  time  to  give  them  the 
habits  essential  to  their  highest  utility,  such  as  dexterity,  flexibility, 
skill,  and  powers  of  perception  and  conception."  He  further  says, 
"  Many  educators  are  willing  to  grant  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
our  system  of  manual  training,  but  are  slow  to  perceive  its  moral 
results.  To  'fill  the  mind,'  to  ^enrich  the  understanding,'  is,  in  their 
view,  the  sole  purpose  of  such  e<lucation.  This  is  the  object,  though 
not  the  sole  one,  of  manual  training  by  means  of  exact  and  definite 
study  of  concrete  and  abstract  impressions  of  things,  received  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  Notice  a  child  drawing  the  Anthemion  with  both 
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hands!  Coordinations  are  being  made,  (1)  physically,  by  means  of 
visual,  muscular,  and  tactual  impressions  in  four  diflfereut  directions, 
up,  down,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left;  (2)  intellectually,  coordinations 
are  being  made  in  balance,  proportion,  fitness,  even  distribution,  sym- 
metry, tangential  curves,  growth,  etc.;  (3)  morally,  cooi'dinations  arc 
being  made  in  judgment,  self-control,  taste,  grace,  and  beauty,  and,  as 
power  develops,  higher  stages  of  these  qualities  come  into  play  in  the 
distinguishing  of  differences  between  goodness  and  badness,  rectitnde 
and  integrity,  and  their  opposites  in  nature."  He  declares,  "  the  fonr 
fundamental  principles  of  our  system  of  instruction  are: 

^*  First.  Free-hand  drawing  in  its  simplest  form.  For  instance,  wc 
draw  a  circle  or  leaf,  one  of  the  elementary  forms  in  constant  use,  ou 
the  blackboard.  In  making  this  circle  the  pupils  are  taught  to  swing 
their  hands  around  without  support,  and  to  make  a  clean  drawn  cir- 
cular line.  When  any  simple  form  can  be  made  at  a  single  stroke  an 
important  element  of  manual  training  has  been  gained.  In  this  proc- 
ess both  hands  are  employed,  so  as  to  give  to  each  the  same  dexterity. 

*'  Second.  These  elenientary  forms  are  modeled  in  soft  clay. 

^' Third.  The  same  forms  are  made  in  the  opposite  of  soft  elny,  i.  c, 
tou«>h  wood. 

*'  Fourth.  These  elementary  i^rocesses  are  followed  by  designing  in 
those  materials;  creating  forms  on  flat  surfaces,  in  soft  clay  and  in 
tough  wood.  By  these  four  processes  the  pupils  are  taught  to  di^w 
simple  forms  and  all  forms  by  aid  of  the  hand  and  eye  alone,  and  with- 
out recourse  to  rule  and  measure;  to  develop,  diversify,  and  combine 
these  so  as  to  create  original  designs,  and  finally  to  give  their  ideas 
permanent  expression  in  clay  or  wood.  Of  the  numerous  trades  now 
in  existence  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  have  one  of  these  four  prin- 
ciples as  a  fundamental  element;  and  if  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the 
judgment — all  tools — are  well  trained,  the  instruments  of  any  trade 
can  be  freely  handled.'' 

The  individuality  alone  of  the  child  is  called  into  play.  Tliei*e  are 
no  artificial  aids  to  the  result.  !No  marks,  no  construction  lines,  no 
rulers,  no  calipers  are  employed;  only  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  baud. 
W.  N.  llailman,  Ph.  D.,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  remarked: 

During  tbo  Exiiositiou  at  Chicaijo  ono  of  ray  chief  dcligbts  was  the  discovery  of 
thlK  school.  It  came  to  mo  as  a  reproach  and  a  prophecy — a  reproach  for  my  dcsponJ- 
ency,  a  prophecy  of  a  new  eureka.  Here  there  was  not  a  stroke  of  work  that  thd 
not  embody  a  complete  thought  clearly  elaborated  in  the  learner's  mind.  At  every 
stcj)  I  saw  them  intently,  and  yet  without  strain,  gaining  at  the  samfe  time  clcATtr 
comprehension  of  the  object  of  their  work  and  greater  confidence  in  their  powers  of 
accurate,  lucid  self-expression. 

CARLISLK    INDIAN    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  supported  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  li.  H.  Pratt,  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  specially  detailed  for  this  service.  It  takes  its  name  from  its 
location  at  Carlisle,  Pa.    Captain  Pratt  studied  the  negro  as  a  soldier 
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and  citizen,  and  the  way  in  which  he  liad  i)rogressed  from  barbarism  by 
association  with  the  whites,  and  became  assnred  of  his  capability.  In 
fighting  Indians  ho  had  compared  the  Indian  and  negro,  and  said  if 
the  negroes  were  so  changed  by  association  the  Indian  can  be;  there- 
fore ho  concluded,  if  the  Indian  is  treated  as  a  man  among  men,  if  right 
methods  are  adopted,  he  can  and  will  become  civilized  and  Christianized, 
a  promoter  instead  of  a  destroyer  of  human  welfare.  These  views  led 
liim,  when  detailed  in  charge  of  captured  savages  sent  from  Fort  Sill 
to  Florida  for  a  long  term  of  conflnement,  to  secure  permission  to 
instruct  them  in  letters,  industry,  aud  conduct.  This  was  granted,  and 
as  a  result  when  the  time  was  at  hand  to  return  them  to  their  tribes 
some  22  young  men  asked  to^tay  East  aud  go  to  school  three  years,  iu 
order  to  learn  to  live  more  like  white  men.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  aid  of  friends,  and  17  of  them  went  to  Hampton  Institute,  4  to 
Utica,  and  1  to  Tarrytown,  X.  Y.  Later  Captain  l^ratt  brought  49 
others  from  different  tribes  to  Hampton,  and  cooperated  in  securing 
their  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  and  to  their  becoming  '^inter- 
ested in  education."  Ilis  observations  led  to  retiections  out  of  which 
sprang  a  separate  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  General- Hancock  said,  '^1 
know  of  no  better  place  for  the  establishment  of  such  ji  school." 

September  G,  1870,  Captain  Pratt  was  detailed  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  work  out  his  plans,  and  in  October  following 
he  gathered  130  pupils  from  a  half  dozen  Indian  agencies,  and  the  work 
was  begun  among  them  which  still  continues  to  grow  in  efliciency. 

AV(3  quott3  from  Captain  Pratt's  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  dated  August  31,  1893: 

During  tbeso  years  2,301  Ktudeuts  were  admitted  to  tho  school,  of  whom  1,183 
Tvero  boys  aud  378  girls.  These  camo  from  59  differont  tribes.  Quo  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  have  left  the  school,  of  whom  only  6D  graduated,  all  since 
188y,  none  having  completed  the  course  earlier;  131  died  at  the  school,  and  G35  still 
remain  at  date  of  this  report. 

During  this  period  wo  have  furnished  to  other  scliools  more  than  200  of  our  pupils 
as  cmploj'ees  in  tho  various  eaxjacities  of  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  industrial 
teachers,  mechanics,  seamstresses,  laundresses,  cooks,  and  other  assistants,  and  more 
than  250  have  been  employed  at  tho  agencies  as  clerks,  assistant  clerks,  farmers, 
assistant  farmers,  and  in  tho  various  mechanical  aud  other  authorized  (iovernment 
positions.  About  80  of  our  students  have  loft  their  tribes,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
try  their  fortunes  among  tho  whites. 

Tim   uwiuuil  *'  .iiiikLi^l  four  years  ugci,  rarrin^  Jrntn  HO  to  70  i^f  tlj« 

■miiiir^t  iiiiiuU  ,  ,^  iMtlpf^  in>]ii  f.  tit  IM  «f  iitir  titoat  wdv^Hu'cd  [^upiJ.-*  under 

thoutn,  'kttQttgt  1  These  uttead  h>  tbinr  own  sttidtt^^i  la 

'<^j^M^H|^^^ii.L    i  irh  Htr^  fithtn'hiilf.    TUiii  |irafiti  (50  teach - 
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In  tlio  carpentering  departiuent  the  work  has  been  generally  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  buildings,  making  and  mendiug  of  furniture,  fences,  etc.  The  blacksmith 
and  wagwi-making  department  has  manufactured  spring  wagons  and  attended  to 
the  repair  work  of  the  school,  including  two  farms,  made  bolts,  hinges,  staples, 
etc.,  and  has  shod  our  horses  and  mules.  The  shoemaking  department  has  prac- 
tically made  the  shoes  for  our  large  number  of  students  and  attended  to  the 
repairing.  The  harness-making  department  has  manufactured  a  largo  amoant  of 
harness  for  the  agencies.  A  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  had  worked  twenty-two 
years  at  harness  making,  visited  this  department  duriug  the  year,  watched  an 
Indian  boy  making  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pieces  about  harness,  and  pro- 
nounced him  a  wonder  as  a  workman.  The  boy  had  worked  at  the  trade  four  years 
and  two  months,  half-day  periods  only.  Nearly  all  the  suits  for  450  boys  have  be«n 
made  in  the  tailoring  department.  The  tinning  and  painting  depart menta  have 
done  their  part  in  the  system. 

A  number  of  our  students  have  been  efficient*  helpers  in  the  care  of  onr  large 
steam  plant  where  important  changes  have  been  made,  and  by  their  ability  have 
saved  us  the  employment  of  outside  skilled  labor. 

The  farms  have  been  carried  on  as  heretofore,  with  a  farmer  in  charge  of  each 
and  a  number  of  Indian  boys  to  assist.  The  products  of  the  farms  have  been  below 
those  of  former  years  because  of  the  very  dry  season.  We  made  another  trial  of 
the  ensilage  system  in  feeding  our  stock,  and  with  less  waste  than  the  previooi 
year,  but  I  am  still  not  satisfied.  The  drought  prevented  the  com  from  maturing, 
and  I  regret  to  report  the  same  occurs  again  this  year. 

The  dairy  has  been  well  conducted  by  one  of  our  former  students  (a  Cheyenne), 
and  his  ability  in  the  management  of  our  herd  is  most  gratifying.  He  obtained  the 
knowledge  which  fitted  him  for  this  important  place  under  our  outing  system. 

The  bakery  is  also  in  charge  of  a  former  student  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Indian  boys,  has  provided  good  bread  for  the  students. 

The  printing  office,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments 
of  the  school,  calls  for  more  sx^ecial  mention  than  I  have  heretofore  at  any  time 
given  to  it.  The  work  of  this  department  comprises  the  publication  of  two  papers: 
The  Red  Man,  an  eight  page  quarto,  standard  size,  monthly,  with  a  circulation  of 
from  2,000  to  3,000,  and  The  Indian  Helper  (lOJ  by  15),  weekly,  circulation  9,000; 
also  all  the  job  work  of  the  institution,  consisting  of  numerous  circulars,  blank 
reports  for  the  difierent  departments,  letter  heads,  envelopes,  lists  of  pupils  for  oae 
at  the  several  quarters,  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  societies  and  clubs,  labels, 
pamphlets,  official  documents,  blank  receipts,  booklets,  and  lesson  leaves  for  the 
educational  department,  invitations,  visiting  and  business  cards,  programmes,  photo- 
graph cards,  and  numerous  other  jobs  covering  a  valuation  of  hundreds  of  dollars  if 
contracted  for  outside  of  the  school. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  to  each  apprentice  a  full  course  in  composition,  €md  as  much 
of  a  course  in  the  job,  stone,  and  press  work,  as  the  facilities  allow. 

We  have  had  under  instruction  during  the  year  35  apprentices,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  16. 

The  sewing  department  bas  made  all  the  girls'  clothing  and  the  boys'  underwear. 
The  larger  and  more  efficient  girls  have  been  specially  trained  in  dressmaking. 

While  a  number  of  boys  who  have  been  trained  in  our  industrial  departments 
have  reached  the  grade  of  fair  journeymen  workers,  and  have  gone  out  among  the 
mechanics  of  this  section  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  worked  success- 
fully in  competition,  earning  their  own  living,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  girls 
trained  in  our  sewing  department  have  also  been  enabled  to  take  care  of  them 
selves  after  leaving  the  school  through  the  knowledge  gained  in  that  department. 

Since  the  Government  established  Carlisle  as  an  industrial  school,  the  idea  of 
industrial  training  in  schools  has  made  wonderful  progress  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  a  variety  of  manual,  technical,  and  trade  schools  have  been  originated. 
A  number  of  persons  interested  in  establishing  these  schools  have  visited  Carlisle 
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and  studied  our  methods.  I  may  mention  particularly  Mr.  Auchmuty,  of  the  cele- 
brated Auchmuty  Trade  School  of  New  York,  who  spent  two  days  with  me  before 
be  started  his  scheme,  and  closely  followed  our  system  in  his  school.  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  sent  his  principal  man  here  before  establishing  his  school, 
and  some  of  our  features  were  adopted  there. 

The  outing  system. — This  is  the  placing  of  our  students  out  among  farmers  and 
others  during  vacation  that  they  may  earn  money  for  themselves,  and  learn  prac- 
tically those  lessons  in  civilized  life  that  can  be  taught  only  imperfectly  and  theo- 
retically in  any  school.  It  also  provides  that  a  considerable  number  may  ei^oy  the 
privileges  of  public  and  other  schools  and  association  with  white  children.  During 
the  year  621  pupils  were  thus  out,  of  whom  376  were  boys  and  245  girls.  We  received 
requests  for  692  boys  and  591  girls,  so  that  we  were  able  to  supply  less  than  half  as 
many  as  were  asked  for.  Two  hundred  remained  out  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
winter. 

There  are  two  Sioux  who  were  among  the  first  pupils  of  Carlisle,  one  of  whom 
remained  four  years,  the  other  five  years.  They  are  indebted  to  this  school  for  all 
the  English  and  all  the  education  and  industrial  training  they  had  at  the  time  of 
leaving  it.  They  each  spent  over  a  year  of  their  stay,  under  Carlisle's  care,  in  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  great  store  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  the  accounts  department  and  the 
other  in  the  shipping  department.  One  has  been  at  home  eight  years,  and  the  other 
nine.  They  have  been  continuously,  as  I  have  been  constantly  informed,  rendering 
most  valuable  assistance  in  the  school  work  on  their  reservations.  The  short  period 
they  each  spent  under  the  influence  of  the  push  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  hive  of  indus- 
try did  more  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  than  ten  years  in  the  best  Indian  school  that 
could  be  devised,  equipping  them  not  only  for  the  work  they  have  since  been  able  to 
accomplish  on  the  reservation,  but  rendering  them  perfectly  competent  to  swing  out 
from  the  reservation  and  hold  their  own  among  white  men,  which  is  after  all  to 
become  the  final  lot  of  all  Indians  if  the  Government  is  ever  to  be  freed  from  the 
care  of  them. 

Two  former  students  of  Carlisle  who  began  life  under  the  most  veritable  savage 
conditions,  and  came  to  Carlisle  directly  from  those  conditions,  have  been  elected  to, 
and  are  now  filling,  responsible  county  offices  in  the  West  called  thereto  by  the  votes 
of  white  men.     Other  examples  by  the  score  can  be  supplied. 

The  inquiry  that  should  be  made  by  all  true  friends  of  the  Indian  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  Indian  schools  should  not  be  that  which  is  so  universal,  ''  What  becomes 
of  them  after  they  go  back;  what  do  they  do  on  the  reservation  f "  but  should  be, 
"What  progress  are  Indian  schools  making  toward  rendering  Indian  youth  capable 
of  citizenship  and  independent  of  the  tribe,  reservation,  and  Government  support  f " 
In  answer  to  these  last  questions  Carlisle  is  now  and  always  has  been  ready  with  a 
full  reply. 

I  state  again,  what  I  have  so  often  stated  before,  that,  thanks  to  the  outing  system 
and  our  facilities  for  ap^dymg  it  here,  not  more  than  one  of  our  children  in  twenty 
who  has  passed  three  years  or  more  under  our  care  is  unable  to  succeed  in  civilized 
pursuits  among  civilized  people.  Through  their  outing  experiences  their  fears  of 
the  white  man  and  of  associating  with  him  and  of  competing  with  him  have  been 
removed,  and  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  pressure  manipulated  to  draw  them 
back  to  the  reservation,  many  times  a  larger  proportion  would  pass  out  and  assume 
place  in  our  civilized  communities. 

Savings  system. — This  system  originated  here  and  was  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  school.  It  covers  the  wages  earned  in  the  industries  of  the  school  and  the 
earnings  of  the  pupils  during  their  outings,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  give  all 
students  instruction  in  economy  and  thrift  and  the  keeping  of  accounts.  All  their 
earnings  are  deposited.  An  exact  account  is  kept,  and  each  depositor  has  a  bank 
book,  and  is  encouraged  to  put  as  much  money  as  possible  on  interest.  Under  the 
regulations  of  the  Department,  apprentices  work  the  first  four  months  for  nothing ; 
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thereafter,  for  the  first  year  they  receive  4  cents  for  each  half-day's  work ;  the  f^ecood 
year,  6  cents;  the  third  year  and  after,  12  cents.  These  small  payments  ^ve  them 
Taluable  encouragement. 

The  earnings  under  theoatiug  system  are  very  much  more  material.  All  student* 
are  urged  to  save.  Once  a  month  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  make  purchaifte* 
of  necessary  articles.  These  expenditures  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the 
officers  of  the  school.  That  they  may  bo  made  wisely,  each  scholar  is  famished  with 
an  application  blank  on  which  to  state  how  much  money  is  wanted  and  for  what  pur* 
pose ;  likewise  the  amount  in  bank,  which  the  student  finds  by  balancing  his  acconnt 
book.  Book  and  application  are  then  handed  in  for  examination  and  approval  and, 
if  the  balance  be  correct  and  the  ai*tioles  bo  approved,  his  paper  la  cashed  and  he 
makes  the  purchases,  which  are  subuiittcd  to  the  inspection  of  the  matron  or  diiici- 
pliDari<in. 

They  earned  during  the  year  $24;,  121. 19,  of  which  the  boys  earned  $18,351.^4  and 
the  girls  $5,769.65.  Their  savings  at  the  end  of  Juno  amounted  to  $15,274.99,  of 
which  $11,991.51  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  boys  and  $3,283.44  to  the  credit  of 
the  girls.  About  $7,000  of  these  amounts  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  and  3  per  cent. 
Nearly  every  student  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  money  thus 
earned.  One  party  of  86  to.>k  over  $1,300.  Home-going  students  usually  have  a 
good  trunk  well  filled,  and  some  take  sets  of  tooLs  and  other  facilities  to  make 
earnings  elsewhere. 

The  exhibit  of  (he  school  contained  a  wagon  made  for  the  United 
States  Government;  in  carpentering,  doors,  shutters,  desks,  various 
ways  of  joining,  cabinets,  woodwork;  in  blacksmithing  and  work  in 
metal,  tools  for  work  in  iion  and  wood,  horseshoes, ironwork  for  wiigoms 
steam-pipe  fittings;  tinware,  coffeepots,  cups,  buckets,  and  pans;  in 
harness  making,  one  single  set,  two  double  sets  of  harness;  in  shot*- 
making,  men's  and  women's  high  and  low  shoes;  in  dressmaking,  plain 
sewing,  mending,  darning,  and  knitting;  several  specimens  of  embroid- 
ery in  silk,  linen,  and  cotton;  in  china  painting,  several  specimens;  in 
graded  common  school  work  from  the  nrst  through  the  ninth  grade  in 
spelling,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  language,  geography,  physiolog>\ 
and  history.  Many  photographs,  charts,  and  i)ublications  added  helpful 
information. 

But  the  most  efi'ectivo  exhibit  by  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  the 
visit  of  500  of  its  jmpils  to  the  Fair  in  October.  Tbey  came  by  sjuH-iAl 
train.  Captain  Pratt  secured  special  rates  and  they  paid  their  exi>en<es 
from  their  savings.  The  White  City  was  a  wonder  world  to  them.  A 
programme  was  offered  for  each  day,  but  they  were  given  entire  free- 
dom either  to  accept  it  or  to  choose  their  own  objects  of  interest.  For 
four  days  the  boys  and  girls  saw  the  sights.  Their  yellow  ribbon  told 
everybody  who  they  were.  Their  gor)d  dress,  made  of  good  material 
by  their  own  hands,  their  orderly  conduct  and  quiet,  respei'tful  man 
ners  and  eager  intelligent  observation,  won  from  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  on  the  grounds  during  the  days  of  their  stay  most 
hearty  approval.  It  was  an  object  lesson  in  Indian  education.  Tb^ 
contrast  between  them  and  the  wild  Indians  showing  themselves  abont 
the  Fair  was  never  before  seen  by  so  many.  It  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
observer  no  doubt  of  the  jiowerful  beneficent  effect  of  education.  Their 
well-trained  band  was  a  special  attraction. 
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What  lessons  they  learned  in  patriotism  and  conduct,  in  history  and 
the  progress  of  arts  and  industries  in  the  world !  What  lessons  from 
the  Fair  will  they  teach  to  others  as  long  as  they  live! 

Pennsylvania  took  care  to  instruct  those  visiting  its  exhibit  both  in 
natural  history  and  the  history  of  its  occupation  by  the  white  man. 
In  the  Mines  Building,  its  rich  mineral  resources  and  the  processes  of 
their  development  could  be  studied;  in  the  Forestry  Building,  its  variety 
of  trees;  in  the  Anthropological  Building,  its  birds  and  mammals — a 
rare  collection.  The  scientitic  character  and  educational  value  of  this 
collection  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  attractive  and  realistic  manner 
in  which  it  is  mounted.  A  miniature  mountain  and  valley  with  rocks, 
trees,  caves,  and  a  stream  of  running  water  aftbrd  opportunities  for 
mounting  each  specimen  in  some  characteristic  attitude  or  act,  and  the 
visitor  feels  that  he  is  observing  nature  in  reality.  In  the  same  build- 
ing were  the  very  instructive  exhibits  of  the  bureau  of  charities  and 
coiTCction,  a  portion  of  which  are  elsewhere  separately  mentioned. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  State  exhibit  of  fine  stock,  fsirm 
products,  methods  and  apidiances  of  horticulture,  machinery  for  the 
farm,  the  mine,  and  the  manufactory  can  not  fail  to  bo  the  most  helpful 
among  her  own  citizens,  as  well  as  information  to  the  multitude  of  vis- 
itors from  other  quarters. 

In  promoting  the  education  of  the  historical  sentiment  the  State  was 
eminently  successful.  It  furnished  a  large  number  of  instructive 
articles  to  the  colonial  loan  exhibit  in  the  Government  Building. 
Elsewhere  relics  were  gathered,  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  model 
recalled  the  building  in  which  Congress  met  in  its  retreat  at  York;  the 
State  Building  by  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  repeated  some- 
thing of  history  at  every  turn,  while  to  the  whole  was  fitly  added  the 
veritable  Liberty  Bell,  cast  in  1752,  or  twenty-four  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  and  bearing  the  inscription, 
"By  order  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  statehouse  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  1752.  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'' 

MAUYLAXD. 

The  exhibit  of  Maryland  education,  which  came  as  a  unit  before  the 
board  of  judges,  was  separate  in  its  installation.  The  visitor,  as  he 
approached  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  alcove  and  surveyed  its 
abundant  evidences  of  scientific  instruction  and  scientific  research  on 
a  scale  so  large  and  in  directions  so  numerous,  was  not  i)repared  to 
learn  the  limited  number  of  years  it  has  been  in  existence.  Fortu- 
nately, at  the  start  the  funds  were  large  and  the  management  had  the 
wisdom  and  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Daniel  O.  Oilman  as 
president.  Under  his  guidance  came  at  once  full  form  into  the  edu- 
cational world — a  university  indeed.  The  evidences  of  this  were  so 
arranged  in  the  exhibition  as  to  be  readily  studied  and  to  leave  no 
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doubt  of  the  compielieiisiveuess  of  the  theory  of  its  admiiilstratiou  and 
of  the  effectual  execution  of  that  theory  in  practice.  The  country  stood 
in  great  need  of  the  opportunities  it  offered  after  tlie  work  of  the 
American  college  is  completed.  Fortunately,  it  has  furnished  many 
American  students  what  they  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  Europe  to 
obtain.  Wisely,  the  university  has  emphasized  publication;  this  was 
well  illustrated  at  the  exhibition.  The  collection  from  the  university 
was  an  illustration  of  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  State  in 
which  its  people  may  well  take  the  profoundest  interest.  There  is 
occasion  for  special  remark  in  the  extent  to  which  the  university  has 
come  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  country  as  indicated  by  the  number 
of  important  historical  and  scientific  associations  which  center  around 
its  officers.  The  public  school  system  and  the  State  normal  school  are 
still  moving  forward  on  the  plans  and  under  the  inspiration  given  them 
by  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  LL.D.,  for  twenty  years  their  able,  schol- 
arly, and  eflflcient  sui)erintendent.  As  would  be  expected,  the  schools 
at  Baltimore,  under  Supt.  Henry  A.  Wise,  lead  the  State.  The  hand 
work  from  both  the  white  and  colored  manual  training  schools  received 
awards.  The  judges  also  gave  awards  to  the  primary  grammar  and 
high  schools  and  City  College  of  Baltimore,  and  the  office  of  the 
State  superintendent.  Among  the  other  institutions  recognized  by 
the  judges  were  the  Bryn  Mawr  school,  the  English-German  school, 
the  Woman's  College,  and  the  Girls'  Latin  school.  In  the  State  the 
number  of  Catholic  schools  which  received  awards  was  large.  Among 
them,  some  of  the  most  important  were  Rock  Hill  College  and  the 
Ammondale  Normal  School. 

There  was  no  exhibit  from  the  Pratt  Library  or  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tution, having  great  educational  influence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

OHIO. 

The  legislators  of  this  great  State  have  never  adequately  taken  hold 
of  an  exhibit  from  its  schools.  The  credit  won  for  its  education  is  due 
to  its  educators.  They  led  the  way,  did  the  work,  and  provided  for 
its  expenses.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Akron  school  law,  so  called,  by 
which  a  small  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  manage  the  schools 
of  that  city,  Ohio  has  been  much  commended  for  its  union  or  graded 
schools:  but  its  country  schools  have  not  secured  the  legislation  need- 
ful for  their  greatest  efficiency.  There  should  be  legal  assurance  for 
better  qualified  teachers  and  better  local  supervision.  Some  of  the 
country  districts  exerted  themselves  under  the  inspiration  of  Commis- 
sioner O.  T.  Corson,  and  by  the  dint  of  great  effort  of  teachers  and  local 
officers  and  friends  made  important  exhibits  of  great  interest.  Among 
those  which  deserved  and  received  consideration  from  the  board  of 
judges  were  schools  in  the  counties  of  Darke,  Auglaize,  Butler,  Knox, 
Geauga,  Hamilton,  Stark,  Tuscarawas,  Ashland,  and  Clark.  Some  of 
the  student  work  showed  excellent  methods  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
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teachers  aud  pupils.  There  were  speciuieus,  too,  of  marked  merit  iu 
the  several  subjects  of  iustructiou  from  towns  like  Galliou,  Piqua,  Nor- 
walk,  Sandusky,  Middleton,  Mansfield,  Lancaster,  and  Uamilton.  But 
the  great  strength  of  the  public  school  exhibit  was  from  the  three  cities, 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati.  These  collections  recalled  not 
only  the  care  and  skill  of  those  at  i)resent  in  charge,  but  the  self-sacri- 
ficing labors  of  Lord,  Stevenson,  Hancock,  Peaslee,  Freese,  Eickoflf,  and 
White.  Some  of  the  work  in  these  cities  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel. 
It  showed  the  mastery  of  the  best  principles  and  methods.  What  a 
triumph  if  all  had  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best!  All  grades  of 
work  in  these  cities  were  heartily  commended.  A  more  general  appli- 
cation of  sound  pedagogical  principles  would  soon  be  apparent  in  results 
if  the  State  would  do  its  duty  in  providing  normal  training  for  its 
teachers.  Ohio  made  little  special  eflbrt  to  show  the  progress  of  manual 
training.  What  there  was  exhibited  was  of  good  quality.  The  exhibit 
from  the  manual  training  school  of  Toledo  gave  great  satisfaction.  This 
school  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  and  is  located  in  a  wing  of 
the  high  school  building.  Manual  training  is  formally  assigned  its 
place  in  the  course  of  study.  It  conflicts  with  nothing  and  is  fairly 
treated.  Its  exhibit  was  well  installed  and  much  of  the  time  well 
explained.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  to  get  a  fair  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  i)edagogical  value  of  this  department  of  training,  and  made 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  having  a  place  in  the  public  school 
system. 

The  technical  school  at  Cincinnati  is  working  on  philosophical  lines 
and  if  amply  supported  has  an  important  future. 

The  exhibit  of  Wesleyan  University  called  attention  to  this  important 
Methodist  institution  and  its  great  promise  for  the  future.  Oberlin 
College  exhibit,  comi)osed  of  catalogues,  photographs,  students'  work, 
and  maps  showing  the  location  of  its  graduates  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  called  up  its  interesting  history,  the  struggle  of  its  worthy 
founders,  the  great  work  they  did  for  Christian  education,  and  pointed 
to  the  deserved  recognition  it  has  at  last  received  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Oberlin  led  the  way  in  admitting  women  to  the 
same  college  instruction  as  men.  Wilberforce  University,  founded  and 
conducted  by  colored  men  for  colored  people,  is  aided  by  the  State,  but 
not  under  State  direction.  Its  exhibition  told  the  story  of  the  trying 
conditions  under  which  the  institution  arose  in  a  State  where  slavery 
never  existed,  and  illustrated  the  usefulness  it  has  at  last  achieved  for 
the  colored  people. 

The  illustrations  in  mathematics  were  a  specially  attractive  feature 
in  the  exhibit  in  the  institution  for  normal  instruction  at  Ada. 

The  Catholic  schools  of  the  State  gave  a  hearty  response  to  the  call 
of  their  church  authorities  and  gained  a  number  of  awards. 
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INDIANA. 

The  school  exhibit  of  Indiana,  under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  W.  N. 
Hailmanu,  showed  a  clear  i)edagogical  conception  of  the  system  which 
the  State  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  workmg  out  with  intelligence. 
The  publications  of  the  students,  the  opportunity  to  know  the  school 
laws  of  the  State,  the  growth  of  the  system  of  education,  tlie  relation  of 
district  and  high  and  normal  schools  to  the  State  University  and  to 
Purdue  University,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  gradations  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
college  or  university,  were  readily  understood.  The  plan,  arrangement^ 
and  devices  were  excellent.  It  gave  the  imi)ression  that  one  had  before 
him,  in  a  fair  measure  of  completeness,  the  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
try, village,  and  city  schools  of  the  State;  it  showed  a  State  system 
the  difterent  parts  of  which  came  together  in  a  way  to  give  strength  to 
each  and  to  the  whole. 

The  State  superintendent,  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  system,  is 
elected  by  the  people  every  two  years.  Fortunately,  he  is  sometimes 
reelected.  He  has  general  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem, its  funds  and  revenues,  the  interpretation  of  the  school  law,  and 
the  reports  to  the  governor  and  assembly  of  the  Sttite,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose compiles  the  statistics,  visits  schools,  apportions  revenues,  and 
distributes  the  school  laws. 

Tlie  State  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the  governor,  State 
superintendent,  j)resident  of  the  State  University,  president  of  Purdue 
University,  i>resident  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  the  school  super- 
intendents of  the  three  principal  cities,  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and 
Terre  Haute.  It  regulates  the  examinations  for  the  State  certilicates 
and  licenses,  and  attends  to  such  other  matters  as  may  be  assigned  to 
it 5  and  it  supervises  the  adoption  of  the  text-books. 

The  State  is  divided  into  counties,  the  counties  into  townships,  or 
towns  and  cities. 

Each  county  has  a  superintendent  elected  by  the  township  trustees 
every  two  years.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  number  are  reelected,  and 
some  are  continued  in  office  a  fair  number  of  years,  thus  saving  much 
friction  and  loss.  The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  are  examin- 
ing and  securing  teachers,  holding  county  institutes,  compiling  school 
statistics,  reporting  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  carrying  out  the 
directions  given  by  him  and  the  State  board. 

In  the  townships  the  people  elect  the  school  trustees  every  four 
years;  in  the  town,  the  town  board  or  city  council  appoint  three  trustees 
for  three  years.  Their  duties  are  the  management  of  school  property, 
levying  local  school  taxes,  the  emi)loyment  of  teachers,  holding  town- 
ship institutes,  and  rci^orting  to  county  superintendent  and  commis- 
sioners. 
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School  directors  are  elected  by  the  patrons  of  each  district  for  one 
year.  Directors  preside  at  school  meetings,  mediate  between  the  peo- 
ple and  trustees,  care  for  the  schoolhouse,  provide  fuel,  and  may  exclude 
refractory  pupils. 

The  growth  of 'the  educational  interest  was  at  first  slow,  but  it  finally 
developed  into  an  effective  system.  The  first  constitution  of  the  State 
required  the  general  assembly  to  enact  an  efficient  and  general  school 
law.  The  State  had  the  benefit  of  the  national  educational  grant  of 
land.  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  its  requirements. 
There  was  no  supervision.  State  or  county;  administration  was  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  votes  of  the  school  district.  The  revised  constitu- 
tion required  the  establishment  of  a  system  equally  open  to  all  of 
school  age,  and  required  the  election  of  a  State  superintendent  to  direct 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  system. 

The  required  law  was  enacted  in  1852;  this  act  contains  tiie  germs 
of  the  present  system.  After  several  revisions,  a  comprehensive  act 
was  passed  in  18G5,  and,  with  amendments,  constitutes  the  law  of  to-day. 

There  are  two  permanent  school  funds — the  common  school  fund  and 
the  Congressional  township  fund.  They  may  be  increased,  but  they 
never  can  be  diniinished.  Both  school  funds  amount  to  87,4;>4,G32.41, 
and  are  derived  (1)  from  the  surplus  revenue  received  from  the  United 
States  in  183C,  amounting  to  $537,502.00;  (2)  from  the  hank-tax  fund, 
amounting  to  $80,000,  that  came  from  a  tax  on  banks  by  the  act  of 
1845;  (3)  from  the  saline  fund,  amounting  to  $85,000,  and  arising  from 
the  sale  of  lands  around  salt  springs;  (4)  from  the  sinking  fund  created 
m  1834,  and  amounting  to  83,904,783.22;  (5)  from  the  seminary  fund, 
derived  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries  by  the  act  of  1852,  and 
amounting  to  $100,000.  The  Congressional  township  fund  arises  from 
the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section,  given  to  each  township,  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  under  the  act  of  1810,  amounting  to 
$2,532,223.18. 

The  generations  to  come  can  not  too  carefully  keep  in  mind  the  con- 
fluence of  intluence  which  affords  them  the  advantages  of  free  educa- 
tion. There  is  also  a  contingent  fund  derived  from  fines  and  escheats, 
estrays,  road  sales,  delinquent  taxes,  and  sale  of  swamp  lands  granted 
by  Congress  in  1850,  amounting  to  $2,263,93(5.24.  These  sources  of  reve- 
nue, together  with  the  income  from  the  State  school  fund,  yielded  for 
the  year  $7,845,074.  By  the  reports  it  appears  that  something  over 
Uii^  Hum  wa«  expei^ded,  or  a  Lutui  of  .'!*SjH(;7,011K 
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A  coarse  of  study  has  been  outliued  by  a  committee  of  experieuced 
educators  and  offered  to  the  schools  of  the  State  as  au  aid  to  classifica- 
tion. In  the  course  for  the  district  school,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
year  grades  of  the  course  require  each  a  year;  the  fourth  grade,  two 
years;  the  fifth  grade,  three  years.  High  schools  are  known  as  "com- 
missioned," those  whose  certificate  admits  to  the  university,  and 
"  noncommissioned,''  those  from  which  pupils  are  not  admitted  to  the 
university  on  the  certificate  of  haviug  taken  their  course.  Commis- 
sioiied  high  schools  have  a  minimum  course  of  three  years,  or  twenty- 
seven  mouths,  and  a  longer  course  of  four  years,  or  thirty-six  mouths. 
.The  exhibit  was  arranged  to  allow  the  study  of  the  results  of  these 
courses. 

The  kindergarten  work  from  Indianapolis  and  Laporte  deserved  the 
hearty  commendation  it  received,  especially  that  from  the  normal  classes. 
These  kindergartens  furnish  good  examples  for  study.  They  are  formed 
in  a  thorough  understanding  of  both  the  principles  and  the  methods  of 
Froebel.  The  accuracy  with  which  each  gift  was  prepared  in  the 
Laporte  collection,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  were  to  be  expected 
from  the  training  by  Mrs.  Hailmann. 

The  free  kindergarten  movement  in  IndiauapoUs  is  one  of  8])ecial 
mark.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  an  organization  of  ladies.  The  first 
liresident,  Mrs.  Peelle,  wife  of  Hon.  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  once  a  member 
of  Congress  and  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  as  a  pioneer  president,  sacrificed  her  health  in  making  the 
movement  a  siiccess.  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Wiley  is  now  president.  The 
association  reports  an  attendance  of  4,182  in  all  departments  of  its 
work.  In  addition  to  the  kindergarten  proper,  it  has  a  training  school 
for  kindergarten  teachers;  also  a  domestic  training  school  in  which 
kitchen  garden  is  taught,  and  a  variety  of  sloyd  for  boys  and  girls. 
Mothers'  meetings  are  held  and  literary  clubs  encouraged. 

The  training  school  for  kindergarten  teachers,  under  Mrs.  Eudora  L. 
Hailmann,  Laporte,  occupies  a  building  adjoining  the  residence.  The 
principal  lives  with  the  students  from  three  to  four  hours  daily,  work- 
ing, playing,  thinking,  and  discussing  with  them.  The  course  of  study 
is  thorough  and  much  educational  literature  is  mastered.  The  aim 
of  the  school  is  to  develop  in  the  student  full,  rich  womanhood  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  truly  helpful  guidance  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  home,  kindergarten,  and  school. 

The  collections  from  all  grades  of  the  schools  of  Laporte  and  Indian- 
apolis add  to  the  high  quality  of  the  Indiana  exhibit.  In  each  collec- 
tion the  results  of  central  working  ideas  are  apparent.  Prom  Laporte 
one  sees  the  fruit  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  higher  grades;  sentimeDt, 
so  prominent  in  the  German  schools,  manifests  its  presence — the  senti- 
ment which  exalts  the  home  and  the  patriotism  which  cherishes  the 
institutions  of  freedom.  The  study  of  form,  too.  Is  prominent.  In  the 
Indianapolis  collection  there  are  many  indications  of  the  wise  use  made 
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of  the  study  of  nature.  One  sees  that  attention  is  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  both  the  retiective  and  the  expressive  faculties  in  reasonable 
proportion.  The  regard  for  principles  and  methods  is  characterized 
by  marked  freedom  of  choice.  The  work  in  manual  training  deserves 
special  mention. 

It  was  refreshing  to  come  upon  the  work  of  district  country  schools 
in  the  county  exhibits.  These  country  schools,  which  furnish  all  the 
school  training  for  so  large  a  majority  of  the  children  of  the  land,  on 
account  of  many  hindrances,  make  small  showing  of  their  vast  work. 
In  Indiana  they  feel  the  power  of  the  State  system,  and  it  was  easier 
to  bring  into  exhibition  something  of  their  work.  The  signs  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  course  of  study  provided  by  the  State  could  be  discovered 
here  and  there. 

The  specimens  from  Miss  Delia  Brown's  school  in  Marion  County 
caught  the  eye  of  many  an  approving  teacher. 

Charts  of  the  young  people's  reading  circles  and  of  the  teachers' 
reading  circles  pointed  to  a  most  excellent  influence  of  these  organiza- 
tions upon  the  reading  of  the  young  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  authorities  of  Purdue  University,  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  LL.  D., 
president,  appreciated  their  opportunity  and  improved  it.  The  exhibit 
was  large,  showing  the  several  departments  to  advantage.  Prof.  W. 
W.  Folwell  fitly  commended  it,  first,  for  excellence  as  a  general  poly- 
technic school,  subdivided  into  departments,  each  well  provided  for 
in  buildings,  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  of  instruc- 
tion, as  shown  by  means  of  photographs,  drawings,  and  blue  prints, 
and  by  skilllEully  arranged  charts;  second,  for  the  work  of  students,  as 
shown  by  specimens  of  drawings  and  prints,  sketches  and  illustra- 
tions, fine  machine  tools  designed  and  made  by  students,  wood  carv- 
ing, patterns,  metal  work,  notebooks,  and  theses,  all  of  high  merit; 
third,  for  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  display  itself — to  exhibit  the  courses 
of  study,  the  progressive  stei)S  of  instruction,  and  the  graded  processes 
of  work  by  means  of  a  limited  number  of  specimens  suitably  arranged, 
no  eftbrt  being  made  to  impose  by  mere  mass  of  material;  fourth,  for 
the  union  of  science  and  practice  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 

The  State  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble-minded— these  spe- 
cially interesting  classes — all  exhibit  work  of  great  merit,  and  have 
won  favorable  opinions  for  the  provision  made  for  their  institution  by 
the  State.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  training  in  useful  industries  and 
in  conduct  deserves  hearty  commendation. 

The  Girls'  Classical  School  of  Indianapolis  made  an  exhibit  that  dis- 
closed excellent  system  and  training. 

As  was  frequently  observed,  the  student  of  this  State  educational 
exhibit,  as  step  by  step  he  discovered  its  merits,  was  not  surprised  that 
the  educators  of  the  State  set  out  with  a  purpose  to  render  Indiana's 
educational  exhibit  ^*  the  initial  act  of  a  new  educational  era  in  the 
school  history  of  the  State." 
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Catholic  schools, — The  Catholic  schools  in  the  State  joined  the  other 
Catholic  schools  in  their  exhibit.  There  was  a  good  evenness  of  merit 
in  the  elementary  work.  In  addition  to  the  usual  branches,  such  as 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  reading,  geography,  grammar,  pbysiolo<?y, 
history,  and  Arithmetic,  there  was  evidence  of  much  attention  to 
Christian  Bible  history,  and  to  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  type- 
writing, stenography,  music,  painting,  needlework,  and  embroidery. 
Great  care  in  preparation  was  manifest.  The  work  of  the  higher 
grades  bore  the  same  marks  of  careful  preparation  in  advanced  mathe- 
matics, French,  German,  chemistry,  i)hysics,  rhetoric,  logic,  the  classics, 
and  commercial  law  and  literature.  The  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne  rep- 
resented seventy  schools.  The  exhibit  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
from  St.  Mary's  Institute,  St.  Marys,  Yigo  County,  commanded  si)ecial 
attention.  It  was  not  only  large  in  amount  and  varied  in  character, 
but  of  superior  quality.  But  the  most  imposing  of  the  Catholic 
exhibits  of  the  State  was,  as  might  be  expected,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  from  the  University  of  Notn* 
Dame,  Notre  Dame.  The  students'  work  in  letters  and  in  manual 
training  was  effectively  shown.  There  were  twenty-six  volumes  of 
Notre  Dame  scholastics  containing  students'  work  in  English  compcsi- 
tion,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres,  crayons  and  casts  from  life,  api)lica- 
tion  of  drawing  in  wood  and  metal,  specimens  of  books  printed  and 
published,  painting  and  lithographs  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
university.  Photography  was  used  with  special  effect  in  setting  forth 
bacteriology,  microscopy,  electrical  engineering,  the  art  schools,  libra- 
ries, cabinets,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, school  of  law  and  music,  the  gymnasium,  preparatory  school  of 
manual  training,  normal  school,  colleges,  halls,  and  associations,  social, 
athletic,  and  literary. 

But  the  study  of  the  historical  collection  was  specially  rewarded. 
It  would  require  an  extended  catalogue  to  mention  the  articles  exhib- 
ited connected  with  the  history  of  the  church,  its  marked  events,  its 
eminent  officers,  teachers,  priests,  bishops  and  archbishops,  cardinals 
and  i)opes. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great  Exhi- 
bition was  on  its  soil  and  within  the  limits  of  its  great  metropolitan 
city,  made  a  special  exhibition  of  its  own,  erecting  a  building  for  the 
purpose,  where  the  educational  work  was  installed.  This  was  a  valu- 
able exhibit  in  itself,  including  the  common  schools  and  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  Chicago  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages.  Visitors 
could  not  only  study  the  plan  of  the  city  system  and  its  work  in  the 
exhibition,  but  they  could  easily,  from  its  intelligent  and  courteous 
oflBcers,  see  the  actual  work  in  operation,  the  teachers,  the  i>upils, 
buildings,  grounds,  all  the  conditions  which  make  up  the  public  school 
training  of  the  children  of  the  city  of  a  million  and  half  of  people. 
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CITY   OF   CHICAGO. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Lane, city  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  under  the 
Columbia  educational  exhibit  gives  an  outline  of  the  effort  made  to 
secure  to  the  schools  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  possible  influ- 
ences to  be  exerted  by  the  exhibition.  It  may  be  quoted  as  giving  not 
only  what  was  undertaken  in  Chicago,  but  as  illustrating  the  plans 
undertaken  elsewhere  for  a  similar  purpose.  Of  course,  elsewhere 
there  was  no  such  proximity  to  the  exhibition.     He  says: 

COLUMRIAN   EDUCATIONAL  KXHIBIT. 

Tho  year  has  l)een  eventful  to  the  children  of  Chicago,  because  they  have  been  so 
fully  acquainted  w^th  all  the  preparatory  stei)3  which  have  been  taken  to  secure 
and  inaugurate  tho  greatest  exposition  of  tho  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  all  the  wonderful  achievements  of  men  which  tho  world  has  over 
witnessed. 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  school  year  the  board  of  education  purchased  for  each 
school  a  set  of  readers  entitled  The  Story  of  Columbus. 

The  children  reviewed  the  history  of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America, 
prior  to  tho  x>ublic  celebration  of  *•' Columbus  Day"  on  October  21,  1802.  A  uniform 
progpamme  of  exercises,  such  as  was  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
was  followed  in  the  Chicago  schools,  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  SCnOOL  CELEBRATION. 

Columbus  VaySf  Ocioler  19j  20^  and  J7,  1802. 

PROGRAMME. 

Keading  the  President's  proclamation. 

Raining  tho  flag. 

Salute  to  tho  flag  and  pledge,  by  the  pupils: 

**I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  nation, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.'' 
Music — America "My country,  'tis  of  thee.'' 

Acknowledgment  of  God,  in  song  or  selected  reading. 
Song '^Columbus  Day.'' 

Historical  essays,  readings,  declamations,  and  patriotic  songs,  arranged  by  the 
teachers. 

Song "  Columbus." 

Words  by  Joafjuin  Miller.     Music  arranged  by  O.  Blackman. 

Address  by  a  pupil '•'  Tho  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centuries." 

Published  by  Youth's  Companion. 

Reading — By  a  pupil. 

Ode 1 *  ^Columbia's  Hanner." 

By  Kdna  Dean  Proctor. 
Song *' Flag  of  tho  Free." 

This  programme  was  extended,  however,  in  many  of  tho  schools  and  embraced 
historical  essays,  patriotic  songs,  and  short  addresses  from  citizous. 

The  dedication  of  the  building  at  Jackson  Park  afforded  an  opportunity  for  tho 
school  to  fully  study  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Exposition.  A  map  of  the 
grounds,  showing  the  landscape  gardening,  and  the  location,  size,  and  general 
appearance  of  tho  buildings,  was  used.  The  location  and  character  of  the  exhibits 
placed  in  the  different  buildings  were  quite  generally  studied.  Durinj^  May  and 
Juno  many  of  the  pupils  visited  the  Exposition  and  reported  the  results  of  their 
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observations.  Quite  generally  the  teachers  used  the  exliibits  to  illustrate  geography 
and  history,  and  selected  special  reading  to  bring  them  into  use,  to  make  real  the 
things  which  had  been  formerly  known  only  by  written  descriptions.  The  teachers 
appreciated  the  fact  that  this  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  the  pupils  to 
study  the  products,  manufactures,  and  inventions,  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  principals  were  requested  to  presene 
papers  from  the  daily  work  of  the  pupils,  which  should  be  used  in  making  a  local 
exhibit  in  each  school  of  what  was  done  in  the  different  grades.  Cards  for  mount- 
ing the  written  paper  and  drawings  were  furnished.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
in  June,  exhibits  wore  made  in  every  school  in  Chicago  and  the  parents  were  invited 
to  come  and  inspect  them. 

The  assistant  superintendents  were  requested  to  select  from  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  papers,  maps,  sketches,  etc.,  which  would  most  fairly  represent  m  the 
Columbian  Exposition  the  educational  work  of  the  Chicago  schools 

The  beat  representative  work  in  the  different  subjects  in  each  grade  was  selected 
and  bound  into  volumes.  These  included  papers  on  the  different  topics  in  each 
branch  of  study,  arranged  in  the  order  given  in  the  course  of  study  and  showing  the 
process  and  methods  used  in  developing  them. 

Volumes  for  each  grade  were  prepared  giving  the  work  of  whole  classes.  These 
included  the  principal's  examinations  for  {promotions  in  the  grade  work,  the  teach-, 
er's  written  reviews,  class  exercises  in  physiology,  familiar  science  lessons,  historical 
sketches,  geographical  descriptions,  etc. 

Single  papers  representing  the  most  suggestive  plan  in  the  development  of  each 
subject  of  every  grade  were  selected  and  mounted  upon  cards.  Some  were  framed 
with  glass  for  a  wall  exhibit,  and  others  were  placed  in  cabinets,  each  holding  33 
cards  or  132  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  written  work,  the  exhibits  embraced  drawings  from  every  grade; 
pen  and  ink  sketches  illustrating  historical  events  and  science  lessons;  map* 
showing  relief  of  countries,  territorial  growth,  political  divisions,  distribution  of 
products  and  other  facts,  in  geography  and  history;  illustrated  work  in  the  varied 
topics  of  arithmetic  and  forms  of  bookkeeping;  paper  folding  in  the  primarr 
grades;  designing  in  colored  papers  showing  harmony  in  colors  and  beauty  inform; 
pencil,  crayon,  and  water-color  sketches  of  objects  which  were  studied  in  science 
lessons;  specimens  of  clay  modeling  of  typical  forms,  a  sphere,  cylinder,  square, 
pyramid,  ovoid,  etc. ;  fruits  and  leaves  with  other  natural  objects  nearest  these  type 
forms;  specimens  of  sewing  as  it  was  taught  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  grades; 
and  woodwork  showing  the  various  objects  constructed  and  the  principles  apphed 
in  manual  training  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

The  kindergartens  presented  a  limited  exhibit  showing  the  different  forms  of  con- 
struction work  which  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  taught  to  do. 

The  high  schools  presented  full  exhibits  of  their  work  in  free-hand,  mechanical, 
and  architectural  drawing.  There  were  sketches  from  caats,  and  water- color  pic- 
tures of  natural  objects  studied  in  science  lessons,  including  microscopic  drawing*. 

There  were  papers  and  sketches  showing  the  progressive  steps  in  biology,  that  is, 
zoology  and  botany,  or  first-year  science ;  in  physics  and  chemistry,  with  illustrated 
drawings  showing  experiments;  also  in  history  and  literature.  One  volume  of  easays 
was  furnished  from  each  high  school.  One  biological  table,  with  a  case  having  *n 
outfit  of  instruments  used  in  science  teaching  in  high  schools,  was  exhibited,  show- 
ing the  provision  made  by  the  board  of  education  for  the  department  of  science. 

Bookcases  were  also  placed  in  the  exhibit,  with  copies  of  all  the  textrbooks  and 
supplemental  reading  books  furnished  by  the  board.  Many  papers,  drawings,  and 
constructed  charts  were  arranged  for  the  wall  exhibit. 

The  English  high  and  manual-training  school  presented  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
constructive  work  in  wood  and  iron ;  sketches  showing  every  step  in  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing;  in  all,  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  their  work 
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The  evening  schools  were  represented  by  a  case  containing  thirty -three  sketches 
of  house  plans  and  elevations,  mechanical  drawings,  and  geometric  projections. 

The  whole  exhibit  was  very  complete  and  waa  a  creditable  presentation  of  the 
work  done  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school  system  of  Chicago.  The 
products  are  only  the  outward  symbols  of  the  real  work  which  is  done.  The  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  the  unfolding  of  mental  power,  the  development  of  right  character, 
are  the  real  work  of  the  schools.  These  results  are  exhibited  in  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  not  only  produced  the  great  Colum- 
bian Exposition  but  will  visit  it  and  assemble  in  the  great  congresses  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  human  progress. 

Other  cities  more  nearly  equal  in  size  vied  with  each  other  in  pre- 
sentation of  school  work.  The  collection  from  rural  schools  was  spe- 
cially commended.  The  collections  from  this  State  alone  would  make 
a  valuable  exhibit.  Kindergarten  principles  were  extensively  illus- 
trated. In  portions  of  the  State  manual  training  is  winning  its  way, 
and  will  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Two  State  institutions  are  doing  a  most  important  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  thus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  State.  The  Southern  Normal,  founded 
the  later  of  the  two,  is  following  closely  after  the  Normal  University 
at  Normal.  This  was  the  first  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  to  give  an  uplift  to  the  intelligence  of  its  people.  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Hovey,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  brought  to  the  State 
experiences  from  Eastern  schools,  and  was  a  teacher  at  Peoria  before 
the  State  system  had  taken  shape,  was  organizer  and  superintendent 
of  public  schools  there.  As  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  and  au 
officer  of  the  State  Educational  Association  he  led  in  the  formative 
measures  adopted,  especially  in  determining  the  action  in  the  steps 
taken  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  university,  became  its  first 
president,  and  stamped  his  impress  on  it  for  all  time.  It  has  done  a 
high  grade  of  pedagogical  work,  and  its  students  are  performing 
important  services  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 
Its  present  president,  John  W.  Cook,  has  won  a  high  position  among 
the  educators  of  the  country,  as  did  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Hewitt. 

The  Public  School  Journal,  published  at  Bloomington  and  edited  by 
George  P.  Brown  and  E.  S.  Hewitt,  received  the  following  award: 

For  excellence:  First,  as  a  practical,  progressive,  stimulating  educational  Journal, 
critical,  but  appreciative  of  serious  eflbrt  toward  improvement  in  every  department 
of  educational  work;  second,  for  its  high  standard  of  admin istratiou,  supervision, 
and  methods  of  teaching;  third,  for  its  philosophical  treatment  of  all  subjects,  and 
for  its  sound  pedagogical  principle;  fourth,  for  its  literary  work. 

This  State  exhibit  did  not  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  judges 
until  late,  but  received  numerous  awards. 

The  exhibition  of  the  university  was  a  study  in  itself.  To  one  observ- 
ant of  its  origin  and  growth  it  was  full  of  deep  significance.  The 
ED  93 70 
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pictures  of  its  two  presidents  indicated  that  it  was  of  recent  founda- 
tion. Unfortunately  for  Illinois,  there  sprang  up  no  great  State  uni- 
versity from  the  National  Government  grant  for  that  purpose,  as  in 
Michigan,  but  the  State  was  not  without  those  thoughtful,  forecastiug 
citizens  who  sought  such  a  boon  for  their  Commonwealth.  The  so-called 
national  agricultural  college  land  grant  furnished  them  the  means  and 
opportunity  for  the  realization  of  their  desires.  Illinois  received  by 
this  grant  scrip  for  480,000  acres.  Fortunately,  John  M.  Gregory, 
LL.  D.,  who  had  been  president  of  the  college  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and 
superintendent  of  schools  in  that  State,  was  called  to  be  the  first  pres- 
ident or  regent,  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  untried  responsibility, 
both  by  nature  and  attainment.  The  institution  was  located  May  8, 
18G7,  in  Champaign  County.  Work  began  March  2, 1808,  when  tliere 
were  present,  besides  the  regent,  3  professors  and  some  50  students, 
mostly  from  the  vicinity.  During  the  first  term  another  instructor  was 
added,  and  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  77  students,  all  young  men. 
The  attendance  was  small,  but  the  plans  were  large.  In  the  courses  of 
study  adopted  May  8, 1867,  six  general  departments  were  outlined,  and 
under  these  were  named  fifteen  courses  of  study.  The  extent  to  which 
the  industries,  as  distinguished  from  the  professions,  were  considered 
indicated  a  substantially  new  departure  in  State  university  work.  The 
spirit  of  its  founders  is  well  indicated  in  the  following  words: 

Let  the  State  open  iride,  then,  this  Pierian  fount  of  learning.  Let  her  bid  freely 
all  her  sons  to  tbe  fuU  and  unfailing  flow;  those  whose  thirst  and  needs  are  little, 
to  what  they  require ;  those  whose  thirst  and  capacities  are  large,  to  drink  their  fill. 
Let  the  university  be  worthy  of  the  great  State  whose  name  it  boars,  worthy  the 
grand  and  splendid  industries  it  seeks  to  promote,  and  worthy  of  the  great  century 
in  which  we  live. 

In  1870  shop  instruction  was  commenced;  in  the  same  year  women 
were  admitted.  Since  then  they  have  constituted  one-sixth  to  one-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  students.  In  1875  the  university  led  off  for  the 
country  with  a  course  in  domestic  science,  in  charge  of  Miss  Allen, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory.  The  pictures  of  grounds,  buildings, 
and  appliances,  the  work  of  students  in  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  and  practice,  and  the  literature  fi*eely  furnished  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  great  progress  of  the  institution  in  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  its  founders.  The  picture  of  the  second  president,  Dr.  Peabody, 
recalls  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  he  sought  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  university.  During  his  presidency  he  had  won  national 
recognition,  and  from  which  he  came  to  superintend  the  important 
department  of  liberal  arts  in  the  great  Exhibition.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  1892-93  was  714,  or  104  women  and  GIO  men. 

COOK   COUNTY   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

This  school,  under  C(d.  Francis  W.  Parker,  has  done  most  important 
work.  Its  exhibit,  located  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Children's  Build- 
ing, was  much  studied  and  received  most  hearty  commeadation  from 
the  best  informed  educators.  r^^^r^l/> 
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First.  This  is  a  purely  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
^0  one  is  admitted  into  the  school  unless  they  have  had  a  four  years' 
course  in  a  high  school  or  college.  Connected  with  the  normal  depart- 
ment there  is  a  practice  school  and  kindergarten  consisting  of  some 
500  pupils. 

Second.  The  pedagogical  doctrine  applied  by  the  school  is  known 
under  the  name  of  *^  Concentration,"  or  '<The  unification  of  studies." 
The  education  exhibit  is  the  outcome  of  the  application  of  this  doctrine. 

Third.  The  exhibit  consisted  of— 

(1)  One  hundred  volumes  of  bound  work:  (a)  Work  of  the  profes- 
sional training  class,  consisting  of  plans  for  teaching,  including  draw- 
ings, paintings,  and  all  the  items  of  which  a  series  of  lessohs  consist; 
(b)  about  fifty  volumes  of  books  consisting  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  the 
practice  school  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclusive,  showing 
the  relation  of  science  to  art  and  to  penmanship. 

(2)  The  art  work  upon  the  walls  consisted  of  paintings  and  drawings 
which  sprang  immediately  from  the  science  or  history  work.  The 
theory  of  this  method  is  that  the  art  expression  of  the  thought  enhances 
intrinsic  thought  itself.  These  paintings  and  drawings  were  illustra* 
tions  of  science  and  history  work,  both  from  the  practice  school  and 
the  training  class.  About  a  hundred  single  unbound  books  were  pre- 
sented, being  the  work  of  individual  pupils  in  the  different  subjects  of 
science,  history,  and  arithmetic.  These  books  were  written  and  the  art 
illustrations  appended  to  illustrate  the  written  work. 

(3)  In  geography  two  large  relief  maps  of  North  America  and  South 
America,  42  by  62  inches,  were  shown.  Also,  maps  drawn  by  a  new 
method  of  map  drawing,  called  chalk  modeling.  This  method  shows 
by  one  stroke  of  the  crayon  the  vertical  and  horizontal  forms  of  laud 
snrface.  The  principal  charts  were  orographical  maps  of  Greece,  Spain, 
India,  the  Nile  Basin,  etc. 

(4)  The  pasteboard  and  wood  sloyd  work  of  the  school  was  shown 
as  a  feature  in  the  school  work.  Also,  a  large  amount  of  apparatus 
made  by  the  children  to  illustrate  elementary  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  particular  features  of  the  work  may  be  summed  up  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  concentration  or  the  unification  of  studies,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  couceptive  modes  of  exi)ression  making,  model- 
ing, painting,  and  drawing.  The  honesty  of  the  work  was  apparent. 
It  was  not  touched  by  the  teacher  or  worked  over  by  the  child. 

EDUCATION   OP   WOMEN   AS   DOCTOnS   AND   Nt'RSES. 

The  education  of  women  as  doctors  and  nurses  in  Illinois  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  an  interesting  study  of  their  work  in  the  hosi>ital, 
or  the  Illinois  hospital,  or  the  emergency  hospital,  as  it  was  variously 
called.  Those  whose  sufferings  on  the  ground  were  relieved  in  it  may 
well  tell  of  it  only  as  a  hospital;  here  it  is  considered  in  its  relation  to 
education  of  women.    Its  plan  embraced  under  one  roof  *'  a  model 
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operating  room  witU  all  appliances;  a  model  diet  kitchen  fally  equipped 
for  hospital  necessities;  a  model  office  and  reception  room;  a  section  of 
a  child's  ward;  a  section  of  a  woman's  ward;  and  a  private  room  for 
patients;  in  the  latter  every  comfort  and  convenience  and  the  best  of 
care  for  any  woman  or  child  who  may  desire  to  apply  for  medical  serv- 
ices, or  who  may  be  brought  to  the  hospital.  All  three  schools  of 
medicine  were  represented  in  the  attending  physicians;  a  resident 
physician  of  each  school  being  appointed  for  daily  service.  Volunteer 
physicians  from  each  school  of  medicine  were  in  attendance  for  varying 
periods  during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair.  A  head  nurse  was  con- 
stantly in  the  building,  and  every  training  school  in  the  State  was  to 
be  represented  some  time  during  the  six  months,  through  one  or  more 
of  its  graduates,  who  served  likewise  for  varying  periods  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 

Before  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  during  the  Fair  2,290  patients 
received  treatment,  while  neither  the  number  of  visitors  to  ''the  show" 
portion  of  the  building  nor  the  inquiries  answered  can  be  estimated. 

Here  one  learned  that  the  movement  in  Dliuois  for  the  education  of 
women  as  physicians  began  in  1870,  in  the  Women's  Hospital  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  afterwards  known  as  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Chicago,  and  in  1892  secured  universal  recognition,  and  is  now  The 
Northwestern  University  Woman's  Medical  School,  and  past  as  well  as 
future  graduates  of  the  school  are  made  alumnae  of  the  university.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that — 

lu  1859  two  women  educated  as  physicians  came  to  Chicago,  and  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition and  discouragements  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  One  by  one  others  followed,  until  now  about  310  are  practicing  medicine 
in  Illinois,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  About  145  belong  to  the  regular  school  of 
medicine,  130  to  the  homeopathic,  and  35  to  the  eclectic.  Nearly  210  are  located 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Chicago,  the  remainder  are  scattered  through  the 
towns  of  the  State.  Reliable  reports  indicate  that  a  large  percentage  are  successfn]. 
The  majority  are  in  general  practice,  while  a  few  are  specialists,  and  many  are  doing 
surgical  work  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Almost  all  operations  for  the  diseases  of 
women  are  being  performed  by  them,  as  well  as  many  general  surgical  operations. 

The  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  founded  in  1880,  did  pioneer 
work,  and  was  considered  at  the  start  as  "  preposterous  "  by  some  and 
''superfluous"  by  others. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  nurses  are  now  in  the  school,  with  a  superin- 
tendent, two  assistant  superintendents,  besides  a  matron  and  assistant 
matron  at  the  Nurses'  Home,  No.  304  Honore  street.  The  home  was 
built  by  the  association  with  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution and  a  legacy  from  Miss  Phcebe  Smith,  of  Chicago. 

Through  a  bequest  from  John  Crerar,  the  directors  of  the  school  hare 
been  enabled  to  establish  a  system  of  nursing  at  low  rates  for  people 
of  moderate  means,  the  price  being  graduated  from  $3  to  $10  a  week, 
according  to  the  income  of  the  family.    All  money  received  for  uorsiog 
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is  added  to  the  income  of  the  fund,  in  order  to  supply  as  many  families 
as  possible. 

Of  the  337  graduates,  23  hold  responsible  i)ositions,  some  as  superin- 
tendents, some  as  matrons,  others  as  head  nurses  in  institutions  and 
hospitals  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere;  some  are  employed  as  Crerar 
nurses,  a  few  have  become  physicians,  but  most  of  them  are  private 
nurses  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

In  1885  there  followed  the  organization  of  the  school  for  nurses  con- 
nected with  the  Women  and  Children's  Hospital,  also  that  connected 
with  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  in  1876  the  Bethesda  School;  in  1888,  the 
Eockford  School;  in  1889,  the  Lincoln  Park  School ;  in  1890,  the  Michael 
Beese  Hospital  School.  The  training  school  for  city,  home,  and  foreign 
missions  is  located  at  114  Dearborn  avenue.  The  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association  of  Chicago,  reorganized  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ethical 
Society  in  1885,  and  again  through  the  aid  given  by  Miss  Shuraway  in 
1887  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother,  has  already  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  effective  agency;  indeed,  its  nurses  in  a  single  year  have 
extended  their  care  to  2,478  patients. 

The  number  of  Catholic  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  State  which  par- 
ticipated in  their  exhibit  was  very  large,  and  their  merit  was  such  as 
to  secure  many  awards. 

MICHIGAN. 

If  the  educational  exhibit  of  Michigan  did  not  receive  so  many 
awards  as  those  of  other  States  of  approximately  the  same  size  in 
respect  to  educational  work  it  presented  numerous  points  of  special 
study.  The  student  speedily  found  his  interest  concentrated  on  a  few 
leading  lines;  first,  the  public  school  work;  second,  that  of  the  normal 
schools;  third,  that  of  the  college  of  agriculture;  and  fourth,  and  by 
no  means  least,  that  of  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  Michigan  what  is  known  as  the  *'  State  University  "  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  America. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
briefly  summarizes  the  public  school  system  of  Michigan  as  follows: 

First,  the  commou  schools. 

Second,  the  high  schools. 

Third,  the  university,  founded  in  1837:  Department  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts;  department  of  medicine  aud  surgery ;  departmentof  law;  sohoolof  pharmacy; 
homeopathic  medical  college;  college  of  dental  surgery. 

Fourth,  the  Stato  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  1852.     * 

Fifth,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  1855. 

Sixth,  the  mining  school,  Houghton,  1885. 

Seventh,  schools  for  special  classes :  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  1854 ;  School  for 
Dependent  Children,  Coldwater,  1874;  School  for  the  Blind,  Lausing,  1H80. 

Eighth,  reformatory  schools:  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing,  1856;  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  Adrian,  1881. 
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The  history  of  the  university  is,  iu  brief : 

Territory  of  Michigan  organized  l>y  Congress,  and  one  township  of  land 

given  for  a  university 1805 

Grant  annulled,  and  two  townships  given 1826 

Organization  of  first  board  of  regents Jane,  1837 

University  lands  put  on  the  market 1837 

Legislative  grant  of  $100,000 1S3S 

First  class  entered 1811 

First  class  graduated 1845 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery  organized 1850 

Dr.  Tappan  appointed  first  president 1852 

Board  of  regents  made  elective  by  the  new  State  constitution 1853 

Department  of  law  organized 1859 

School  of  pharmacy  organized 1868 

Women  admitted  (discussion  begun,  1858) 1870 

Legislative  appropriation  of  one-twentieth  mill  tax  annually 1873 

Homeopathic  medical  college  organized 1875 

College  of  dental  surgery  organized 1875 

Legislative  appropriation  of  one-sixth  mill  tax  annually 1893 

Fredidents. 

Henry  Philip  Tappan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 1852-1863 

Erastus  Otis  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 1863-1869 

{    1869—1871 
Henry  Simmons  Frieze,  LL.  D.  (acting  president) <    1^2-1882 

James  Burrill  Angell,  LL.  D 1871- 

,  Ordinary  annual  income. 

From  university  fund $38,000 

From  one-sixth  mill  tax 188,000 

From  students'  fees  and  other  sources 144, 000 

370,  COO 
Expenditures  for  buildings  since  1887, 

About $350,000 

Officers  of  instruction  and  government,  1892-03. 

Professors 56 

Assistant  professors  and  lecturers 30 

lustrnctors  and  demonstrators 38 

Assistants 41 

Total  number  of  degrees  conferred  to  December  31,  1S92, 

Department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts: 

Ordinary  degrees ^ 2, 870 

Higher  degrees  in  course 482 

Higher  degrees  on  examination 198 

3,545 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery : 

Degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 2,  8JU 

Department  of  law: 

Degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 4, 484 

Degree  of  master  of  laws 41 

4,525 

School  of  pharmacy : 

Degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist 637 

Degree  of  master  of  pharmacy 3 
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• 
Homeopatliic  medical  college : 

Degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 282 

Department  of  dentistry : 

Degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery 465 

Honorary  degrees 98 

12,449 
Deduct  for  cases  whero  more  tlian  ono  -degree  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
same  person 1, 075 

Total  number  of  persons  receiving  degrees 11, 374 

Summary  of  students  in  attendance,  1892-9S, 

Department  of  literature,  science,  and  tlie  arts: 

Graduate  students 116 

Undergraduates 1,375 

1,491 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery : 

Graduate  students 3 

Undergraduates 342 

345 

Department  of  law: 

Graduate  students 24 

Undergraduates - - 616 

610 

School  of  pharmacy : 

Graduate  students 2 

Undergraduates - - 80 

82 

Homeopathic  medical  college : 

Graduate  students 1 

Undergraduates 62 

63 

College  of  dental  surgery : 

Graduate  students 7 

Undergraduates 182 

189 

2,810 
Deduct  for  names  counted  more  than  once 30 

ToUl 2,780 

Degrees  conferred  upon  tcomen,  1S7I-0J. 

[Women  first  admitted  to  the  university  in  1870.] 

Bachelor  of  arts,  philosophy,  science,  or  letters 367 

Master  of  arts,  philosophy,  science,  or  letters 45 

Doctor  of  philosophy,  on  examination 5 

Doctor  of  medicine,  department  of  medicine  and  surgery 287 

Bachelor  of  laws 28 

Pharmnceutical  chemist 21 

Doctor  of  mediciuo,  homeopathic  medical  college 73 

Doctor  of  dental  surgery 26 

Honorary 2 

854 
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Women  in  attendance  in  1S93-9S. 

Department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts 5U 

Department  of  medicine  and  snrgery 71 

Department  of  law .*. 2 

School  of  pharmacy 6 

Homeopathic  medical  college 14 

College  of  dental  surgery 7 

614 

Libraries :  84,000  volumes,  16,000  pamphlets. 

Museums :  Of  natural  history,  Chinese  civilization,  chemistry  and  phftrmaco^uosy, 
archaeology  and  ethnology,  fine  arts  and  history,  anatomy  and  pathology,  aud  col- 
lections, illustrating  industrial  arts. 

The  board  of  judges,  apparently,  were  most  attracted  by  the  exhi- 
bitions from  the  State  superintendent's  oflftce  at  Lansing,  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  agricultural  college,  and  by  the  exhibitions  from  the  pnblie 
schools  of  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  and  Ann  Arbor. 

The  exhibition  of  the  university  especially  gave  it  appropriate  rank 
among  the  institutions  of  its  class. 

Friends  of  the  schools  in  the  State  could  but  regret  some  of  the 
important  omissions,  and  naturally  asked,  "Do  not  these  omissions 
point  to  a  certain  inadequacy  in  the  organization  of  the  State  system! 
If  that  system  operated  with  equal  eflBciency  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  and  in  every  grade  of  instruction,  would  not  the  response  in 
such  a  movement  as  this  be  more  complete,  place  by  place  and  grade 
by  grade!" 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  current  year,  1893, 
the  fifty-seventh  in  the  series  for  the  State,  is  as  usual  a  valuable  doc- 
ument. From  it  a  reasonable  survey  of  the  condition  of  education 
may  be  obtained,  the  attendance  by  localities  and  by  grades,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  many  items  usu- 
ally contained  in  such  reports.  From  it  one  can  learn  much  in  regard 
to  the  legal  requirements  regulating  public  schools,  and  the  relation  to 
the  several  public  institutions  to  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

One  feature  of  the  report  is  unique  and  of  special  interest,  and  that 
is  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  ex-superintendents  of  public  instruction 
for  tlie  State,  together  with  portraits  of  each,  beginning  with  Rev. 
Davis  Pierce  and  coming  down  to  and  including  Cortland  P.  Stebbins, 
ex-deputy  superintendent. 

The  university  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  cx)nspicuou8  of  State 
universities,  and  the  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti  is  justitying  its  fonnda 
tiou.  The  agricultural  college  was  one  of  the  first  organized.  The  list 
of  institutions  incorporated  but  not  sustained  by  the  State  contains  col- 
leges and  academies  of  marked  merit.  The  reformatory  work  by  the 
State  deserves  special  attention. 

Remarkable  as  has  been  the  iufluence  of  educators  upon  affairs  in 
the  United  States,  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
personal  history,  in  which  wcmld  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  best  things  in  our  civilization. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  $8,000  expended  on  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  State,  only  $2,000  were  appropriated  by  the  legislature, 
and  over  $4,000  were  raised  by  penny  contributions.  It  will  be  seen  how 
great  were  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  carried  the  exhibition  through. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  States  that  sought,  in  connection  with  the 
educational  exhibit,  to  give  the  widest,  most  peru^anent,  and  most  ele- 
vating character  to  the  influence  of  the  occasion  celebrated  by  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Hon.  E.  O.  Wells,  the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  issued  the 
Columbian  circular,  containing  patriotic  and  historic  selections  for 
October  21, 1892,  together  with  the  proclamation  of  President  Harri- 
son issued  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress;  also  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Peck,  in  which  he  embodied  the  resolution 
offered  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  adopted  by  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  February, 
1892.  The  circular  was  effective  in  arousing  interest.  Appropriate 
exercises  were  widely  held.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
took  effect  upon  the  thought  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Especially  were 
the  children  better  prepared  to  understand  the  instructive  occurrences 
connected  with  the  Exposition. 

Worthy  of  special  attention  is  a  volume  of  720  pages,  "published 
under  the  authority  and  by  the  direction  of  the  State  committee  on  the 
educational  exhibit  for  Wisconsin,  1893,"  containing  contributions  from 
a  large  number  of  educators.  It  was  edited  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  of 
the  State  University,  and  editor  of  the  School  Journal,  and  specially 
promoted  by  Prof.  William  E.  Anderson,  who  was  for  nine  years  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Milwaukee,  and  who  did  so  much  to  make  effect- 
ive the  educational  exhibit  of  the  State.  The  volume  is  filled  with 
valuable  data.  Much  of  it  is  written  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
events  which  they  describe.  It  will  be  specially  valuable  to  those  who 
would  study  the  educational  progress  of  Wisconsin. 

With  this  history  in  hand  and  the  educational  exhibit  before  us  the 
student  can  hardly  fail  to  gain  a  correct  view  of  the  progress  and 
conditions  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Education  began  in  a  most  primitive  way  under  the  Territorial 
organization.  The  State  constitution  has  from  the  first  required  pro- 
vision for  education.  The  legislative  and  administrative  experience 
under  that  requirement  furnish  most  important  lessons,  some  of  them 
full  of  serious  meaning. 

The  district,  a  subdivision  of  the  town,  as  the  smallest  geographical 
and  civil  unit  fof  school  purposes,  was  imported  into  the  State  from 
New  England  before  its  evils  had  led  to  its  rejection  there.  There 
the  town  was   first    the   unit.     The    district  or   subdivision  of  the 
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town  was  adopted  later,  in  an  evil  moment,  and  remaiiied  until  iu 
injurious  efiects  compelled  State  after  State  to  abolish  district  m^^ 
trol  and  return  to  the  town  system.  The  damage  done  ia  WLsoinsui 
can  not  bo  recounted.  Prejudice  is  so  strong  that  mieqaal  tAxation, 
I>oor  schoolhouses.  inferior  teachers,  Uu'k  of  gradini^  in  i^4iotils?,  and 
unnecessary  expenses  are  tolerated  ratber  than  to  adopt  the  townsLip 
system  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1S*j1)j  \Thicli  allows  towus  to  da  ^o 
at  their  Option,  by  vote.  Comparatively  few  towns  have  avaOtxl  tliem* 
selves  of  this  provision. 

Centers  of  population  have  thus  eflectivo  independent  orgauizatioaa 
and  carry  on  their  own  administration  and  smier vision,  reiK>rtiiig  to 
the  State  superintendent.  The  constitution  adopted  in  l^S  reqnire^  t 
State  superintendent,  and  the  legislation  of  the  next  year  provided  for 
town  superintendents.  The  State  superintendent  is  cx-otlicio  a  mujuber 
of  the  board  of  university  regents  and  of  the  normal  school  regents 
His  responsibilities  are  great.  He  has  au  a^^tstaut  iind  clerical  aid- 
His  relations  to  all  the  parts  of  the  SUfcto  system  have  a  tendeucy  to 
give  harmony  and  increased  cflSciency  to  the  whole. 

In  18G0  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  county  superintendents*  Tbe 
efticiency  of  the  office  has  not  always  met  expect  at  ionSj  esi>(K?ially  is  lien 
the  salary  has  been  too  small  to  secure  competent  service,  or  when  for 
any  reason  there  is  an  incumbent  who  is  not  quail  tied  for  the  important 
duties  of  the  office.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  office  has  added  greatly  w 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  and  produced  marked  imi^rovemeiit  iu  tb? 
schools  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Two  eountie.^,  Dune  and  Eock,  are 
reported  to  have  each  two  superintendents.  Some  coniitiei*  do  iwi 
furnish  stationery. 

High  schools. — The  progress  of  grading,  re,su]liug  in  high  schooli*,  vaa 
slow  at  first,  but  the  exi)eriment,  when  tried,  proved  its  wisdom,  Tk 
first  high  school  class  in  the  State  is  said  to  have  graduated  at  Eacine 
December  24,  1857.  The  Milwaukee  high  school  opened  in  Janu;trf* 
18G8,  with  128  pupils.  In  ISGO  there  were  Jess  than  50  graded  stlioofe 
in  the  State.  The  State  Teachers'  Af^j^ociaHon  in  1S71  reeoinmeiultJ  * 
course  of  study  for  graded  schools  aTid  for  public  high  schools.  City 
and  county  superintendents  took  simihir  action  in  behalf  of  coauty 
ungraded  schools  in  the  following  year.  In  1875  the  legisJatTLTc,  1<J 
encourage  the  establishment  of  free  high  sehrjols,  pas^i^l  a  laiv  uiakiog 
an  annual  appropriation  of  825,000,  of  which  each  litgli  school  tJaitB^- 
lished  might  receive  $500  and  an  additioniil  sum  i>nT  rata  for  the  pOJit 
lation  united  in  this  action. 

To  promote  the  best  results  the  Stah 
full  courses  of  study,  two  embracing  fo 
lation  or  ovor,  imuI  a  third  of  thnv-yi 
poc)IlI(^     lit  iH\i[  (Im'sci  high  schools  Ur 
infrn,.  innot  MMi.l  !,y  the  St.itr. 

■""T'^'^''''^"«»rMmT.,.fsintl.est 
'''■''K'l-  Hiri'ijfjou,  but  IK 
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1870,  when  the  State  Teachers'  Association  recommended  that  graded 
schools  prepare  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  and  that  high  schools 
prepare  for  admission  to  the  university,  on  certificate,  without  exami- 
nation. The  next  year  the  State  superintendent  accentua;ted  thisrecom- 
mendation,  and  the  year  after  it  was  enacted  into  a  law  by  the  legis- 
lature. There  are  now  reported  85  schools  in  the  State  and  89  in  other 
States  from  which  students  are  received  into  the  university  afc  Madison 
without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the  principal. 

The  State  superintendent  is  provided  with  aid  8i>ecially  for  inspect- 
ing high  schools.  In  189(X  the  State  rejwrt  of  education  declared  the 
high  schools  the  most  i)otent  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  situation  generally  in  our 
country.  Our  secondary  instruction  has  been  confessedly  the  weakest 
X)oint  in  our  American  system  of  schools. 

A  specially  interesting  fact  has  been  brought  out  in  the  State  report 
in  connection  with  the  financial  condition  of  families  sending  pupils  to 
the  high  school.  Of  119  high  schools  reported  it  appeared  that  6,369 
children  attended,  representing  5,491  families.  Of  these  families  2,732 
were  rated  below  $1,000  worth  of  taxable  property  as  assessed  by  the 
State.  Those  rated  between  $1,000  and  $25,000  numbered  5,645.  Only 
216  families  are  rated  above  $10,000.  In  other  words,  more  than  one- 
half  the  patrons  of  the  high  schools  are  assessed  at  less  than  $1,000, 
more  than  three-fourths  below  $2,500,  and  only  1  in  25  above  $10,000, 
The  State  superintendent  adds,  "  The  free  high  school  is  emphatically 
the  school  of  the  poor  man  and  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances." 

As  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  public  school 
exhibitor  the  State  was  mainly  from  the  graded  school  system,  in  which 
the  high  school  work  was  prominent.  Pesh  tigo  was  commended  for  excel- 
lence of  system;  the  South  Kaukauna  high  school,  for  methods  fitted  to 
develop  reasoning  powers;  Green  Bay,  specially  for  early  introduction 
of  instruction  in  science;  Little  Chute,  for  general  excellence;  Racine,' 
for  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  all  grades.  The  Milwaukee  schools 
were  commended  by  Miss  Fredriksen,  first,  for  comprehensive  presen- 
tation of  system,  statistics,  courses  of  study,  and  buildings;  second, 
for  good  kindergarten  work  in  clay,  building,  and  tablet  work;  third, 
for  goo<l  work  in  physiology  and  geography  in  all  grades;  fourth,  for 
scientific  work  in  high  school;  fifth,  for  mechanical  drawing  in  high 
school;  sixth,  for  practical  manual  training.  The  manual  training 
school  of  Eau  Claire  received  a  special  award. 

Normal  schools. — From  the  first  the  teacher  was  the  center  of  all 
improvement  in  education  in  the  State.  Every  friend  of  improvement 
looked  to  him.  How  could  his  qualifications  be  advanced  !  State  super- 
intendents constantly  gave  special  attention  to  the  answer  of  this  ques- 
tion. Teachers'  institutes,  known  as  temporary  normal  schools,  were 
early  held,  sometimes  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers,  aided  by 
a  few  friends  of  education.  The  constitution  of  1848  recognized  nor- 
mal scliools,  but  there  was  lack  of  money  for  their  organization^ ^he 
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university  sought  to  promote  the  advauce  of  qualifications  among  teach- 
ers, but  it  lacked  means.  Chancellor  Lothrop  asked  of  the  legislature 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  establish  a  professorship  and  to  support 
a  normal  professor,  "  whose  undivided  time  and  energies  should  be 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  charge.''  This  was  not  granted.  Professor 
Bead,  however,  delivered  two  courses  of  professional  lectures  in  1856 
and  1857  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Eighteen  students  attended  in  1856 
and  28  in  X857. 

In  1857,  after  a  struggle,  two  bills  of  quite  opposite  import  resulted 
in  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  and 
set  apart  one  fourth  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands,  and 
a  board  of  normal  school  regents  was  created.  The  board  did  not 
establish  separate  normal  schools,  but  aided  institutions  already  estab- 
lished which  adopted  the  prescribed  normal  course,  and  also  allowed  $30 
for  each  student  pursuing  that  course.  Excellent  institutes  formed 
normal  classes,  such  as  Lawrence  University,  Milton  Academy,  Aliens 
Grove  Academy,  Beloit  high  school,  Plattville  Academy,  Albion  Acad- 
emy, and  Waupaca  high  school,  but  the  plan  did  not  work.  The  normal 
training  was  subordinated  to  common  academic  work,  and  the  result 
desired  was  not  attained.  In  1856  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  the  eminent 
educator,  was  elected  by  the  regents  of  the  university  its  chancellor, 
and  by  the  normal  school  regents  their  agent.  He  remained  in  these 
positions  and  did  his  utmost  to  elevate  the  educational  thought  and 
effort  of  the  State,  devoting  himself  especially  to  improving  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  growth 
of  intelligent  sentiment  was  such  that  in  1865  the  legislature  provided 
a  larger  endowment  for  normal  instruction  in  the  State  in  distinctively 
normal  schools.  In  1869  the  acts  relating  to  normal  teaching  wei-e 
codified. 

February  28, 1866,  the  board  of  regents  voted  to  locate  normal  schools 
at  Whitewater  and  Plattville.  At  Plattville  the  local  donation  included 
the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  academy,  and  that  school  opened  Octo- 
ber 9, 1866,  with  Charles  H.  Allen  as  principal.  Mr.  Allen  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  normal  department  of  tbe  university.  The  White- 
water school  was  dedicated  April  21,  1864.  Oliver  Arey  became  prin* 
cipal.  He  had  brought  the  high  school  of  Buft'alo,  N.  Y.,  to  a  marked 
degree  of  success  and  had  had  favorable  experience  as  principal  of  the 
Albany  normal  school,  in  which  Mr.  Page,  author  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, did  his  great  work. 

The  growth  of  the  normal  school  work  deserves  extended  study.  It 
has  greatly  improved  in  quality  and  increased  in  amount. 

The  fine  schools  located,  respectively,  at  Plattville,  Whitewater, 
Oshkosh,  River  Falls,  and  Milwaukee  in  1890-1892  reported  a  total 
attendance  in  the  normal  department  of  1,597 — males,  498;  females, 
1,099.  Two  courses  of  study  are  pursued — one  of  two  years,  fitting 
teachers  for  the  country  schools,  and  oueof  three  years,  fitting  teachers 
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for  the  higher  work  of  the  graded  schools.  A  model  school,  or  prac- 
tice department,  was  attached  to  each  school.  Gradually  students  have 
required  less  in  so-called  academic  studies,  and  been  able  to  do  more  in 
pure  pedagogical  work.  Since  the  opening  of  the  first  normal  school, 
1,568  have  completed  the  course,  792  the  advanced  course,  and  776  the 
elementary  course.  About  one-third  are  men.  Kinety-flve  per  cent 
have  taught.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000  of  those  who  have  attended 
these  schools  but  have  not  graduated  have  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  thus  disseminating  something  of  their  better  methods.  These 
schools  have  always  stood  for  high  moral  character  and  thoroughness 
of  instruction  among  teachers,  with  increasing  specialization  toward 
principles  and  improved  methods  of  education.  Kindergarten  and 
manual  training  have  been  taken  up  cautiously. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  these  normal  schools  attracted  deserved 
attention.  It  was  commended  by  Judge  Fry,  first,  for  completeness  as 
a  distinct  presentation  of  normal  training;  second,  for  the  evidence  of 
painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  intelligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  as  seen  in  their  practical  criticism,  methods  of 
study,  and  indications  of  originality.  The  award  to  Plattville  noted 
excellence  of  methods,  results,  especially  in  language,  kindergarten,  and 
child  observation.  That  to  Whitewater,  first,  the  excellence  of  normal 
work  in  its  entirety;  second,  the  excellence  of  normal  high  professional 
aim;  third,  method  of  original  work;  fourth,  pedagogical  text- books 
by  the  faculty;  fifth,  good  drawing.  Special  note  was  taken  of  the 
apparatus  made  by  the  pupils  at  Eiver  Falls. 

Music  in  the  Milwaukee  school  was  specially  mentioned. 

All  the  schools  shared  in  these  excellencies. 

State  University. — It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Wisconsin  was 
not  erected  into  a  separate  Territory  until  1836,  and  that  it  became  a 
State  in  1848.  The  first  Territorial  legislature  met  at  Belmont,  Iowa 
County,  October  25,  1836.  A  law  was  passed  protecting  school  lands, 
and  an  act  establishing  a  university  at  Belmont.  The  trustees  were 
authorized  also  to  establish  "  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  depen- 
dent on  the  university."  Twelve  years  passed  before  the  university 
had  an  actual  existence.  Meantime  Madison  became  the  capital,  and 
the  university  was  located  there,  the  regents  purchasing  50  acres  of  land. 
Meantime,  also,  the  legislature  freely  chartered  colleges  and  academies. 
February  5, 1849,  a  preparatory  school  was  organized  under  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sterling,  whose  connection  with  the  university  continued  thirty-four 
years.  But  the  first  university  class,  so  called,  was  formed  August  4, 
1850.  The  State  did  not  give  a  dollar  to  the  university  before  1866,  for- 
getting that  the  lands  granted  were  given  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  university,  and  that  the  State  should  do  the 
rest.  The  sum  of  $104,339.42,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  was  taken  from 
the  fund  and  applied  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  Be  it  remembered, 
for  the  honor  of  the  State,  that  this  was  restored  by  law.    The  univer- 
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sity  was  meantime,  however,  so  far  crippled  for  funds  for  eurreat 
teacbiiig  expenses. 

Early  after  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  making  grants  of  land  for 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  passed,  the  State  tamed 
its  portion  over  to  the  university,  the  moneys  derived  therefrom  to  be 
known  as  the  agricultural  college  fund. 

In  1866  a  reorganization  occurred.  In  the  following  year  women 
were  admitted.  Normal  instruction,  which  had  been  so  long  in  mind, 
was  formally  provided  for.  A  normal  department  was  opened  and  113 
students  entered,  of  whom  76  were  women.  In  1869  this  department 
was  enlarged  into  a  female  college.  In  1870  the  State  gave  850,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  hall  for  young  ladies.  In  1878  Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn, 
once  general,  governor,  and  member  of  Congress,  erected  and  equip|)ed 
the  observatory  at  his  own  expense. 

In  1876  the  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  ;aill  on  the  dollar  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property  was  authorized  for  the  benefit  of  the  uni- 
versity.   In  1883  this  tax  was  increased  to  one-eighth  of  a  mill.     In 

1891  a  State  tax  of  one- tenth  of  a  mill  was  ordered  levied  for  six  years 
for  the  *^  erection  and  maintenance  of  buildings  for  the  military,  dairy, 
and  law  departments." 

In  1885  the  long  struggling  purpose  to  maintain  a  full  normal  pro- 
fessorship was  realized  in  the  establisliment  of  the  chair  of  the  art 
and  science  of  teaching.  The  very  competent  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns  was 
elected.  He  had  been  professor  in  the  Chicago  University,  now 
extinct.  He  had  had  special  experience  as  principal  of  a  Government 
normal  school  in  Tucuman,  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  also  for  six 
years  as  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Whitewater.  He  had  also, 
by  the  State  act  of  1885,  given  annually  thirty  or  forty  public  lectures 
in  connection  with  teachers'  institutes. 

In  1888  a  chair  of  agricultural  physics  was  established;  also  a  chair 
and  laboratory  of  experimental  and  comparative  psychology  after  the 
plan  of  the  College  of  France.  It  comes  into  close  relation  to  the 
normal  schools  by  arranging  two  special  normal  courses.  "Prelegal, 
premedical,  and  prejournalistic"  courses  were  also  established. 

Farmers'  institutes  were  undertaken  in  1886;  already  61  have  been 
held  in  a  single  year,  with  an  attendance  of  30,000.  In  1887  a  summer 
school  of  four  weeks  for  teachers  was  opened,  offering  twenty  courses 
of  instruction,  which  has  already  reached  an  attendance  of  191.     In 

1892  the  school  of  history,  i)olitical  science,  and  economics  was  created, 
and  the  distinguished  Prof.  K.  S.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  placed  in 
charge. 

The  thirteen  years'  presidency  of  John  Bascom,  LL.  D.,  commencing 
in  1874,  marked,  it  will  be  seen,  great  progress  in  the  university,  which 
has  been  continued  along  similar  lines  under  the  administration  of  Dr. 
T.  C.  Chamberliii  and  that  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Adams,  who  comes  to  his  res|>on- 
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i  professor  at  Ann  Arbor  and  president 

^rsity  is  not  only  fast  becoming  a  ^^^at 

enter  of  learning  for  the  people  of  the 

ersity  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892, 

Tuition  is  free  to  the  residents  of  the 

y  was  largely  made  up  of  photographs 
[ges  published.  The  award  of  the  judges 
or  progress  and  instructive  changes  in 
irsesof  study,  and  results  of  instruction 
h  photographs  of  interior  and  exterior 

'xhibit  of  the  State,  Hon.  J.  H.  Shinn 
— first,  for  the  evidence  of  good  training 
gh  the  university;  second,  for  excellent 
uentary,  secondary,  college,  and  univer- 

ion,  which  exerted  a  most  helpful  influ- 
ional  progress  in  the  State,  represented 
idjudged  an  award  for  the  completeness 
id  progress  of  instruction,  the  establish- 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  institutions 

classes. — Their  exhibit  was  found  joined 
of  this  character. 

ution  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Strong,  president  of 
early  as  1843  to  the  duty  of  providing 
ud.  In  1848-49,  Miss  Wealthy  Howes, 
raduate  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
ue  Cheseboro,  a  deaf  girl,  at  her  home, 
leaf  boy.  Mr.  J.  A.  ]\Iills,  also  from  the 
A'ork  for  four  months  with  six  pupils. 
11  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
ated,  to  be  located  near  the  village  of 
:nown  as  Pha?nix  Green,  comi^rising  37 
1  by  F.  K.  Phoenix.  The  school  has  an 
iiigs  were  burned  on  September  16, 1870, 
U  h;  S  L 1 1  e  1 II  1 880.  The  course  of 
^having  advanced  work 
•ton,  where  twenty  have 
U  in  the  manual  and  oral 
d  111  the  advantages  of 

H  Junesville,  followed 
I  place  the  27th  of 
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August,  1849.    The  subscription  was  raised  and  a  few  pupils  ingtruetd 
In  February,  1850,  the  legislature  chartered  the  Wisconsin  InstitnC'i 
for  the  Blind.    The  growth  of  the  institution  is  fiill  of  interest,  I 
1862  Superintendent  Thomas  H.  Little  announced  three  departments- 
literary,  musical,   and  industrial.    In  1878  kindergarten  was  m 
duced.    In  1879  books  printed  for  the  blind,  at  Louisville,  by  l 
National  Grant,  began  to  come  to  the  institution.    In  1891-92 1 
school  was  graded  to  correspond  with  the  graded  schools  of  the  State- 
'^ kindergarten,  three  primary,  four  grammar,  and  a  four  years' bit- 
school  course."    Piano  tuning,   typewriting,   and  housekeepmg  i* 
taught.     Attention  is  given  to  physical  culture.     The  school  is  in  ie» 
sion  forty  weeks  each  year.    It  is  free  to  all  blind  children  in  the  Stilt 
and,  together  with  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  regarded  t^ 
part  of  the  State  system  of  public  instruction.     The  school  is  Ioear<  I 
— one  main  building — on  40  acres  of  land,  on  the  south  bank  of  Hm  \ 
Creek,   within  the  city  limits.    The  otficers,  assistants,  and  popi! 
October  1,  1892,  numbered  120. 

The  Phonological  Institute, — In  June,  1878,  a  permanent  organizati 
of  those  speaking  German,  and  especially  interested  in  the  oral  metb- 
for  the  deaf,  was  effected  under  this  name.  January  20, 1879,  it  w  • 
incorporated  with  120  members.  For  a  time  its  proceedings  and  recor 
were  in  the  German  language.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  gave  it  spei t 
assistance.  A  normal  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  or 
method  was  started,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  private  day  scio' 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  became  interested.  Governor  Rq>^ 
recommended  legislation  to  improve  the  treatment  and  edacation  o.' 
deaf-mutes.  Professor  Bell  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  explaining  tb 
measure  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.  March  31, 188.5,  the  bi 
became  a  law,  by  which  was  established  what  is  now  known  as  tli^ 
Wisconsin  system  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes.  The  State  ^to^^ 
for  the  instruction  of  classes  of  deaf-mutes  with  the  oral  method, aJ 
appropriated  $100  for  each  pupil  taught.  There  are  now  schools  ac*! 
classes  as  follows:  One  in  Milwaukee,  with  42  pupils;  one  in  WausiG' 
with  5  pupils;  one  in  La  Crosse,  with  8  pupils 
established  in  Morristown.  The  same  course 
the  day  schools.  The  normal  department  of 
tute  has  trained  22  teachi^rs  by  the  oral  method. 

Gtr  m  a  n  a  n  d  En  plish  xSV-  m  i  a  a  ry  a  n  d  A  en  dem  if,  Mi  I  tea  n  kee, — Th<^  ^4^ 
of  this  institution  attracted  the  attention  of  many  speciiil  BAudi^ 
It  very  fitly  received  au  award  foreicellenoe  in  drawir^         '      , --l^ 
JiL  ideas  of  form  ami  Bkill  in  casting.     In  fact  tho  t*v 
nuidi  that  the  award  did  not  specify.     Here  work  i»  dmm  in 
the  most  thoixHiirh  Oernian  nietlmd.  in  both  0  ^       ' 

is  .siipp<ii'**^d  literally  by  Germiiiis  ul"  weilltlu 
in  li^i.tiM^,  heating^  ^,,,1  constrri.Miun  gm~ 
*=uui  aijil  chemit  Ml   labon 


2  pupils;  oneiu  WausiG. 
Is;  another  is  abont to bt 
of  study  is  pursnedasit  j| 

f  the  Phonf*M^^^^  ^  ^'^    '^ 
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kiudergarteu,  manual  training  department  for  boys,  needle  and  fancy 
work  department  for  girls,  and  the  gymnastic  department,  afford  excel- 
lent opportunities  alike  for  mental  and  physical  training.  Here  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  fitted  for  teaching  both  German  and  English. 
The  methods  follow  closely  those  of  the  German  teachers'  seminaries. 
Here,  too,  is  permanently  located  the  normal  school  of  the  North 
American  German  Union  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  gymnastics. 

Downer  College. — This  institution,  named  for  its  benefactor,  is  located 
at  Fox  Lake.  It  aims  to  give  higher  instruction  to  women.  It  is  under 
the  presidency  of  Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Portland,  Oreg.  Downer  College  made  a  modest  but  effect- 
ive exhibit,  and  received  an  award  from  the  board  of  judges  for  general 
excWlence,  wise  direction,  and  great  promise. 

The  Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  deserved  the  recogni- 
tion among  business  colleges  which  it  received  for  excellence  of  methods 
generally,  but  especially  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Catholic  schools. — The  collections  from  the  Catholic  schools  were  found 
in  the  Catholic  exhibit.  Many  participated,  and  a  large  proportion  was 
recognized  in  the  awards. 

Not  a  few  names  preserve  the  memory  of  the  first  Catholic  explorers 
and  settlers.  They  early  established  schools.  The  State  is  now  divided 
into  dioceses,  and  they  report  279  parochial  schools.  Of  these,  140  are 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Milwaukee,  77  in  the  diocese  of  Green  Bay,  and 
62  in  the  diocese  of  La  Crosse.  These  schools  enroll  44,669  children; 
23,939,  or  nine  tenths  of  all  the  Catholic  children,  being  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Milwaukee,  12,200  in  the  diocese  of  Green  Bay,  and  8,530 
in  that  of  La  Crosse. 

Marquette  College. — This  college,  named  for  the  eminent  explorer, 
was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1864.  It  had  its  beginnings  in  St. 
Aloysius  Academy  and  St.  Gall's  Academy.  The  curriculum  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It 
embraces  two  courses,  the  commercial  and  the  classical.  The  commer- 
cial fills  four  years.  The  classical  is  more  comprehensive,  and  is  divided 
into  two  departments — the  academic,  filling  three  years  of  training  in 
the  elements  of  English  and  the  classics,  and  the  collegiate,  filling  also 
three  years  with  higher  studies.  Catholic  doctrine  is  given  systematic- 
ally throughout  all  the  courses,  but  the  study  of  German  and  French 
is  optional.  The  method  is  tliat  of  the  famous  Ratio  of  Studiorum  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances.  The  Jesuits, 
as  a  teaching  body,  do  not  change  courses  or  methods  with  the  change 
of  teachers;  courses  and  methods  remain  the  same. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  Pio  Nono  CollegCj  St. 
FranciSy  near  Milwaukee. — The  special  aim  of  this  institution  is  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Catholic  parochial  schools.  Its  imposing 
building  was  dedicated  January  2, 1871.  In  1892-93  over  100  students 
were  enrolled.  Here  the  American  Cecilian  Society  was  founded  in 
1873,  for  the  cultivation  of  true  ecclesiastical  music.  ^  i 
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The  Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. — This  institntioii^  or 
theological  seminary,  for  the  training  of  the  priesthood,  dates  back  to 
efforts  made  in  185'$.  More  than  600  priests,  as  well  as  distinguished 
bishops,  received  training  here. 

St,  JoUn^s  Institute  for  Deaf  mutes. — This  school,  located  at  St. 
Francis,  near  Milwaukee,  was  opened  May  10,  1S76.  It  furnishes  one 
of  the  specially  interesting  features  of  Catholic  education  in  the  State. 
The  majority  in  attendance  are  the  children  of  the  i)oor.  For  a  time 
the  oral  method  was  employed,  but  it  was  finally  given  up  tor  lack  of 
time.  A  special  feature  is  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  manufacture 
of  church  furniture,  altars,  pulpits,  and  all  kinds  of  carved  work  used 
on  pulpits.  Orders  come  in  from  various  quarters.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent plant,  and  turns  out  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  worth  of  work  annu- 
ally. The  usual  instruction  in  English  is  given  to  boys  and  girls. 
Girls  are  also  taught  domestic  economy. 

The  Catholic  institutions  in  the  State  are  generally  reported  without 
large  endowments,  and  are  therefore  supported  by  much  self-sacrificing 
effort.  The  large  number  of  them  which  participated  in  the  exhibition, 
and  the  fullness,  variety,  and  excellence  of  their  collections,  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  fidelity  to  the  call  of  those  who  sought  that  there  should 
be  no  pause  in  the  progress  of  improved  methods. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  expert,  studying  the  exhibition  of  education  from  this  State  soon 
saw  indications  of  a  closeness  of  relation  and  fitness  of  part  to  part 
whi(*h  indicated  system.  There  is  little  room  for  the  waste  arising  either 
from  overlapping  or  from  lack  of  harmony.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  is  a  part  of  the  university.  Their  work,  however 
it  may  differ  in  any  respect,  is  a  unit  in  puri)ose.  In  this,  as  in  the 
saving  of  the  university  from  its  early  wreck,  or  from  the  mistake  in  the 
use  of  its  lands,  the  wise  devotion  and  labor  of  Hon.  John  S.  Pillsbury, 
as  state  senator,  and  governor  daring  three  terms,  have  bonie  most 
abundant  fruit.  Fortunately,  he  is  still  a  laborious  trustee.  The  uni- 
versity has  had  only  two  presidents  since  its  reorganization,  lion.  W. 
W.  Fulwell,  LL.  D.,now  an  honored  professor,  and  lion.  Cyras  Nor- 
throp, LL.  D.,  its  present  able  and  efficient  administrative  officer.  It  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  our  leading  State  universities  in  quality,  breadth 
of  work,  and  in  attendance.  Toward  the  university,  with  all  its  opi>or- 
tunities,  the  pnpils  in  each  center  or  part  of  the  graded  system  find 
themselves  passing  naturally,  without  strain,  grade  by  grade.  The  high 
scliools  have  good  courses  and  fill  well  their  place  in  the  system;  they 
are  well  manned  and  arc  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  i)eople.  The 
normal  schools  are  efficient,  and  take  their  place  without  a  jar.  Under 
the  wise  administration  of  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Keile,  LL.  D.,  the  extension 
through  the  entire  system  of  sound  pedagogical  principles  has  gone 
rapidly  forward;  in  a  few  years  no  State  should  excel  this  in  its  appli- 
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cation  to  every  detail  of  oducatioual  work.  County  supervision,  as 
a  rule,  is  elBxiient.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  buildings,  Duluth 
claiming  to  excel  in  its  building  for  the  high  school.  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, fortunately,  have  had  able  superintendents,  who  have  held 
the  work  up  to  a  high  standard,  and  taken  care  to  introduce  good 
teachers. 

Kindergartens  are  having  a  healthy  growth,  so  also  is  manual  train- 
ing, without  doing  harm  to  instruction  in  other  subjects.  Libraries  are 
beginning  to  do  their  work  both  for  pupils  and^those  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  school  age.  The  board  of  judges,  in  addition  to  the  merits 
they  saw  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent,  and  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  of  the  several  normal  Bchools,  i>ointed  out  the  excellencies 
they  saw  in  the  exhibit  from  a  considerable  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
including  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Stillwater,  Winona,  Hen- 
derson, Kichfield,  and  Redwing.  An  award  was  given  to  the  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  at  Faribault.  Carlton  College,  under  religious 
auspices,  located  at  Korthfield,  imrticipated  in  the  exhibition  and  was 
awarded  a  diploma. 

IOWA. 

Anyone  studying  the  Iowa  educational  exhibit  would  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  came  from  a  State  in  which  the  legislature  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  took  retrogressive  action  with  regard  to  schools  and  abolished 
the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  instruction.  There  were,  however, 
pioneers  in  the  State  who  were  ready  to  support  schools  before  they 
were  provided  by  law,  and  their  spirit  has  prevailed  and  brought  about 
the  present  system  of  public  education,  embracing  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  normal  schools,  schools  for  the  blind,  dumb,  and  feeble-minded, 
a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  a  State  university, 
the  whole  sustained  by  the  people  in  accordance  with  the  organic  law 
of  the  State.  Unfortunately,  the  unity  of  the  entire  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  not  presented  in  the  exhibition.  Iowa,  like  her  sister  States, 
shared  in  the  great  educational  land  grants  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Her  pioneers  encountered  the  usual  hardships.  Many  mistakes 
marked  the  early  educational  history.  However,  in  185G,  Governor 
Grimed?  had  the  wisdom  to  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
to  revise  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  lands  and  to  schools.  This  was 
done,  and  Horace  Mann,  then  president  of  Antioch  College,  and  Amos 
Dean,  of  the  Albany  Law  School  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Bissel,  of  Dubuque,  were  named.  Mr.  Bissel  was  unable 
to  act,  and  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Dean  did  the  work,  and  the  result  was  the 
school  law  of  1858,  which  has  done  so  much  for  education.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  education  from  this  date  that  it  could  be  said  of 
the  public  schools  that  "  they  were  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  civil 
war  more  successfully  than  any  other  interest."  It  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  this  law  made  each  township  a  district;  all  residents,  colored 
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as  well  as  white,  between  the  ages  of  5  aud  21,  could  attend  schooL 
The  property  of  the  State  must  educate  the  children  of  the  State. 
Graded  schools  were  continued,  and  each  board  of  directors  fixed  the 
branches  to  be  taught j  a  county  superintendent  was  to  examine 
teachers  aud  visit  schools;  aid  was  provided  for  teachers'  institutes; 
high  schools  were  authorized;  districts  could  i)urchase  Webster's  dic- 
tionary and  libraries;  the  whole  was  brought  under  the  8uper\isiou  of 
a  State  executive  school  officer.  In  1876  it  was  provided  by  law  that 
no  person  *' shall  be  deemed  ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  any  school 
office  in  the  State,"  and  women  have  since  become  school  directors  and 
superintendents.  The  map  that  shows  the  location  of  the  high  schools 
in  the  State  gives  good  evidence  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
l)ublic  school  system.  Teachers'  institutes  have  done  a  great  work  in 
Iowa.  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard  conducted  an  institute  in  Dubuque  as  early 
as  1849.  More  or  less  normal  training  was  furnished  in  colleges.  Prof. 
S.  N.  Fellows  became  instructor  in  the  normal  department  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1867,  aud  the  State  normal  school  was  oi)ened  under  J.  C. 
Gilchrist  as  principal  September  14,  1876;  his  associates  were  N.  W. 
Bartlett,  A.  M.;  D.  S.  Wright,  A.  M.;  Miss  Frances  L.  Webster,  and 
E,  W.  Burnham. 

In  1893,  under  Homer  n.  Seerley,  A.  M.,  as  president,  the  attendance 
reached  811.  In  1858  the  State  provided  for  an  agricultural  college  aud 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose,  but  gave  no  further  aid  for  six 
years.  The  national  grant  was  accepted  in  1862.  The  institution  has  not 
been  marked  by  that  intelligent  and  steady  support  which  it  deserves; 
the  attendance,  however,  has  advanced  to  about  300.  The  State  Uni- 
versity has  grown  out  of  the  national  university  grant  and  the  gift  of 
saline  lands.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved 
February  25,  1847.  It  has  experienced  varied  fortune.  The  several 
able  presidents  found  their  post  beset  with  many  difficulties.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Pickard  marked  changes  were  effected, 
bringing  the  work  of  the  university  more  in  harmony  with  its  great 
central  idea.  Dr.  Pickard  had  great  advantage  in  guiding  these 
changes  from  his  experience  as  a  young  man  in  the  East,  as  principal 
for  thirteen  years  of  Plattsvillo  Academy,  Wisconsin;  as  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  for  four  years  for  that  State,  and  for  thirteen 
years  superintendent  of  Chicago  public  schools.  Among  the  great 
changes  made  under  his  presidency  may  be  mentioned  the  abolition  of 
the  preparatory  department,  the  articulation  of  the  high  schools  with 
the  university,  the  increase  of  electives  and  of  the  work  of  sevenU 
chairs,  such  as  natural  science  and  history.  It  has  been  described  ''as 
gratefully  remembered  by  students  as  a  period  in  their  lives  when  they 
were  environed  by  influences  which  tended  to  cause  physical  culture 
to  seem  good,  intellectual  enlargement  to  appear  better,  and  highest 
character  to  be  deemed  best  of  all."  Under  C.  A.  Shaefer,  president, 
the  university  is  advancing  along  established  liues,  adding  new  attrac- 
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tions  as  opportunities  ofi'er.  The  university  extension  is  receiving 
attention.  Although  the  high  schools  have  done  a  great  work  in  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  State,  institutions  of  this  grade,  under  private 
direction,  have  been  found  useful  and  received  very  considerable  sup- 
port. Notable  among  them  is  Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  founded  in  1862, 
located  at  Osage  j  principal,  Alonzo  Abernathy,  Ph.  D.,  for  four  years 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Its  attendance  has 
reached  over  200. 

There  are  numerous  denominational  colleges.  All  have  preparatory 
departments,  nearly  all  of  them  admit  women  as  students,  and  most  of 
them  have  women  in  their  faculties.  The  Baptists  have  three  institu- 
tions— Burlington  University,  Central  University,  at  Pella,  and  the  Des 
Moines  College.  The  Church  of  Christ  (Christian)  maintains  Drake 
University,  at  Des  Moines,  which  has  reported  an  enrollment  of  907 
students.  They  also  maintain  Oskaloosa  College.  The  Congregation- 
al ists  haye  two  colleges,  one  at  Tabor  and  one  at  Grinnell.  Tabor  has 
maintained  itself  through  a  remarkable  series  of  trials.  The  college 
has  now  five  buildings  and  its  prospect  is  improving.  Iowa  College 
was  incorporated  in  1847.  Its  first  president,  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D., 
was  elected  in  1862,  and  entered  formally  upon  his  duties  in  1865, 
and  remained  until  1884.  Under  his  able  presidency,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  hardships,  the  college  continued  to  grow  with  a  faculty  increas- 
ing to  15  and  the  attendance  to  350,  and  having  enrolled  altogether 
4,000  students.  Under  President  George  A.  Gates  the  attendance  has 
advanced  to  588.  Among  its  alumni  it  names  H.  H.  Belfield  (1858), 
director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School;  Irving  J.  Manatt 
(1809),  consul  at  Athens,  Greece,  and  previously  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  Jesse  Macy  (1870),  author  of  Our  Govern- 
ment; Henry  C.  Adams  (1874),  professor  in  Michigan  University  and 
statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Albert  Shaw 
(1879),  American  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  Episcopalians 
have  established  Griswold  College,  at  Daveni)ort.  Its  real  estate  is 
already  valued  at  $325,000,  and  has  a  productive  endowment  of 
$80,000.  The  Friends  have  two  colleges — Penn  College,  at  Oskaloosa, 
and  Whittier  College,  at  Salem.  The  Methodists  have  five  institutions 
for  superior  instruction — Wesleyan  University,  at  Mount  Pleasant; 
Simpson  College,  at  Indianola;  the  University  of  the  Northwest,  at 
Sioux  City;  Upper  Iowa  University,  at  Fayette,  and  Cornell  College, 
so  long  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  W.  F.  King,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  located 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Bishop  Haven  said,  "  Never  have  I  seen  a  lovelier 
landscape  than  that  which  stretches  out  from  Mount  Vernon."  The 
college  was  founded  by  Dr.  Bowman.  Dr.  King  has  been  president 
since  1863,  and  the  enrollment  has  advanced  to  600  and  over.  The 
exhibition  of  the  college  at  Chicago  was  substantial,  instructive,  and 
deserved  the  award  which  it  received  from  the  board  of  judges. 
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Tlio  United  Bretlaren  maintain  Western  College,  at  Toledo,  wUicli  lias 
375  students.  Amity  College,  undenominational,  is  located  at  College 
Springs.  The  Presbyterians  maintain  Coo  College,  at  Cedar  Ilapids; 
Lenox  College^  at  Hopkinton,  and  Parsons'  College,  located  at  Fairfield. 
Had  all  these  institutions  adequately  participated  in  the  exhibition 
much  would  have  been  added  to  its  value  and  much  instructive  biatory 
would  have  been  brought  to  public  attention.  The  school  statistics 
were  presented  in  a  very  eflTective  manner.  A  map  drawn  by  a  pupil 
of  the  Montezuma  schools  presented  at  a  glance  the  location  of  each 
one  of  the  13,275  public  schools  of  the  State.  There  was  also  an  inter- 
esting chart  giving  comparative  statistics.  The  work  of  the  State 
office  was  brought  out  with  good  effect.  The  showing  of  kindergarten 
work  was  small,  but  indicating  that  the  idea  is  receiving  favor  among 
the  teachers  in  many  of  the  cities.  Drawing  is  making  good  process; 
nature  studies  apparently  receive  limited  attention.  The  same  is  true 
of  manual  training. 

The  number  of  awaids  bestowed  upon  city  schools  was  deservedly 
large.  The  school  for  the  feeble  minded  received  especial  recognition. 
The  collections  from  Catholic  schools  were  found  in  the  Catholic  edu- 
cational exhibit.  In*  addition  to  the  usual  class  work,  they  exhibited 
typewriting,  business  forms,  music,  and  knitting,  embroidery,  and  fancy 
work  by  girls.  Mrs.  F.  Hutchinson's  school  at  Cedar  Bapids  received 
an  award  for  designs  in  silk,  and  Eliot's  Business  College  at  Burlington 
for  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  stenography. 

3IISS0URI. 

The  visitor  to  the  educational  exhibit  of  Missouri  was  fortunate  if 
he  had  in  hand  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Educational  System  of 
Missouri.  True,  it  did  not  contain  a  description  of  some  of  the  most 
important  features  exhibited,  omitting  as  it  did  to  give  any  si^ecifie 
information  in  regard  to  such  most  instructive  collections  as  those  from 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  Citj",  but  it  was  in  effect  a  key  to  the  State  sj-b- 
tem  of  education.  It  makes  clear  that  the  object  so  long  sought  by 
the  most  eminent  educators  of  the  State,  a  system  crowned  with  an 
efficient  university  and  grading  down  to  the  primary  school  is  already 
substantially  realized.  The  whole  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the 
organic  act  of  Congress  by  which  the  Territory  of  Missouri  was  in 
1812  erected  out  of  Louisiana,  which  provided  that  religion,  monility, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hapi)ine5s 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educiition  shall  be  encouraged 
and  provided  for  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  said 
Territory  in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  deem  exi>edient.  The  gift 
of  section  16  in  every  township  followed.  Fortunately,  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  no  sales  were  allowed.  In  1831  the  legislature 
granted  the  right  to  county  courts  to  sell  these  lands  and  loan  the  pro- 
ceeds.   As  a  result,  in  some  cases  the  lands  and  proceeds  were  well 
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husbanded,  in  otiiers  tlio  lands  sold  at  nominal  prices  and  i)erhaps 
the  income  squandered.  Out  of  the  wreck,  however,  there  remain 
$3,370,369.90.  Another  fund,  known  as  the  county  fund,  was  derived 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  amounting  to  about 
4,000,000  acres.  This  went  through  a  similar  experience  of  mis- 
management, but  now  amounts  to  $3,788,559.28.  What  was  known  as 
the  State  common  school  fund  was  derived  from  the  surplus  distributed 
from  the  TJnited  States  Treasury  in  1837  and  from  the  sale  of  saline 
lands  given  by  the  United  States  Government.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  large  patron  the  Kational  Government  was  of  public  common 
school  education  in  Missouri.  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who 
labored  for  the  honest  and  efficient  administration  of  these  national 
gifts  to  education.  Among  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  these  funds 
was  Hon.  E.  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  instruction.  The 
organization  and  administration  from  the  university  down  is  regulated 
by  the  State  legislature.  The  university,  under  its  scholarly  and  accom- 
plished president,  E.  fl.  Jesse,  LL.  D.^  is  advancing  in  efficiency  in  all 
its  departments.  It  has  already  accomplished  much  for  the  lower 
grades  of  instruction  by  bringing  into  such  close  relations  with  itself 
53  high  schools  scattered  over  the  State  that  their  graduates  are 
admitted  without  examination  to  its  courses  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  their  important  duties  is  provided  for  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  university,  by  the 
normal  training  furnished  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
and  by  the  normal  schools  at  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  for  whites,  and  in  Lincoln  Institute,  in  Jefferson  City,  for 
blacks. 

The  entire  exhibition  of  the  State  deserved  careful  study.  The 
pupils'  work  from  Harrisville,  Nevada,  and  Mexico  had  points  of  excel- 
lence which  deserved  recognition,  but  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  with  its 
I)opulation  of  450,245,  and  Kansas  City,  with  its  population  of  132,416, 
by  the  last  census,  crowned  the  State  public  school  exhibit  in  point  of 
excellence. 

Both  cities  showed  the  results  of  philosophical  system,  part  fitting 
part,  and  each  pai't,  either  subject  or  grade,  fitted  to  its  i)lan,  and 
adapted  according  to  sound  principles  and  by  the  best  methods  to  do 
the  work  assigned  it,  and  to  help  toward  the  great  end  in  view. 

The  St.  Louis  system  led  the  way,  under  the  guidance  of  the  practical 
and  pbilosophical  care  of  Supt.  William  T.  Harris,  and  has  continued 
its  wise  and  eflFective  course  under  the  devoted  and  prudent  guidance 
of  Supt.  E.  H.  Long. 

Here,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Harris,  by  the  devoted  and  skill- 
ful efforts  of  Miss  Blow,  kindergarten  was  adoi)ted  into  the  public 
sdiool  system,  and  thus  St.  Louis  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement 
which  has  led  so  many  cities  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the 
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public  scliool  programme.  The  liigli  school,  under  Professor  Soldan,  is 
one  of  established  merit.     The  normal  training  is  of  a  high  order. 

Kansas  City  has  been  fortunate  in  the  continued  able  and  devoted 
supervision  of  J.  M.  Greenwood.  If  as  a  city  it  did  not  lead  at  the 
start,  its  schools  have  come  to  rank  among  the  best.  Merit  is  limited 
to  no  grade,  but  is  found  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school. 
Here  the  use  of  the  pen  and  pencil  are  introduced  together,  and  the 
upright  stroke  in  writing  is  well  established. 

There  were  reported  in  1892  in  attendance  in  public  kindergartens 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  6,890  pupils,  of  whom  6,830  were  in  St.  Louis. 

ST.    LOUIS   MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

A  leaflet  prepared  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  its  able  director,  gave 
the  desired  information.  The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  is  a 
subdepartment  of  Washington  University.  Besides  the  usual  college 
or  literary  department,  the  university  contains  six  professional  schools, 
all  of  high  grade:  Engineering,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  fine  arts,  and 
a  school  of  botany.  There  are  three  subdepartments :  An  academy 
for  girls,  a  classical  school  for  boys,  and  the  manual  training  school. 
Graduates  of  the  three  last  enter  the  undergraduate  department  (col- 
lege and  engineering  school)  as  freshmen.  This  shows  that  the  manual 
training  school  is  a  school  of  secondary  grade. 

The  manual  training  school  was  organized  to  effect  several  ends: 

(1)  To  furnish  a  broader  and  more  appropriate  foundation  for  higher 
technical  education. 

(2)  To  serve  as  a  developing  school  where  pupils  may  discover  their 
innate  capacities  and  aptitudes,  whether  in  the  direction  of  literature, 
science,  engineering,  or  the  practical  arts  while  securing  a  liberal 
elementary  training. 

(3)  To  furnish  those  who  look  forward  to  industrial  life  with  a  suit- 
able preparation. 

(4)  To  stimulate  and  develop  the  whole  boy  by  cultivating  memory, 
taste,  observation,  invention,  judgment,  will,  and  habits  of  industry, 
circumspection,  precision,  and  exact  thought.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
manual  training  school  is  a  school  for  general  rather  than  for  special 
education.  It  preserves  all  approved  methods  of  promoting  intellectual 
growth  and  vigor,  but  is  not  limited  to  them.  While  it  adds  a  new 
culture,  it  enhances  the  value  of  old  ones.  It  is  not  a  trade  school,  nor 
a  professional  school,  though  it  covers  three  years,  the  conditions  of 
admission  being  substantially  the  same  as  for  good  high  schools.  The 
scheme  of  academic  and  manual  work  embraces  five  parallel  lines,  as 
follows: 

(1)  A  course  of  pure  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry. 

(2)  A  course  in  science  and  applied  mathematics,  including  ele- 
mentary physics,  commercial  geography,  botany,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  mensuration,  and  bookkeeping.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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(3)  A  course  iu  language  and  literature,  including  English  grammar, 
spelling,  rhetoric,  composition,  literature,  history,  and  the  elements  of 
civics  and  political  economy.  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  intro- 
duced as  electives  with  a  part  of  the  English  and  science. 

(4)  A  course  in  penmanship,  free-hand  and  instrumental  drawing. 

(5)  A  course  of  tool  instruction,  including  joinery,  wood  carving, 
wood  turning,  molding,  pattern  making,  brazing,  soldering,  forging, 
and  bench  and  machine  work  in  metals. 

There  is  no  option  as  to  the  kind  or  extent  of  shop  work;  no  narrow 
selection  is  permitted.  None  of  the  work  here  exhibited,  except  the 
programmes  and  descriptive  drawings,  was  made  for  this  Fair.  Selec- 
tions were  made  from  regular  class  work,  and  several  specimens  of  each 
exercise  are  presented,  so  as  to  show  that  none  of  the  work  is  excep- 
tional. It  is  all  student  work.  No  skilled  workers  are  employed  to 
execute  the  difficult  parts.  Every  piece  of  shopwork  is  made  from  a 
drawing.  As  a  rule  the  drawings  here  seen  belong  to  the  boys  who 
made  them  and  must  be  returned  to  them. 

NORTn  DAKOTA. 

The  two  great  States,  North  and  South  Dakota,  were  carved  out  of 
the  Territory  for  some  years  known  as  Dakota.  There  was  a  strong 
and  active  disposition  to  sell  the  lands  intended  for  educational  pur- 
poses, or  in  some  way  divert  them  during  the  Territorial  period;  but 
by  the  watchful  care  of  friends  in  the  Territory,  aided  by  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  this  was  pre- 
vented, and  these  States,  when  organized,  came  into  the  inheritance 
of  a  large  domain  sacred  to  the  education  of  youth.  The  income  from 
this  source  has  been  found  already  helpful  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
while  the  honor  of  the  State  lasts. 

The  following  is  the  statement  furnished  of  lands  assigned  to  educa- 
tional purposes  in  North  Dakota: 

Acres. 

University 96,000 

Agricultural  college 90,000 

Reform  school 20,  000 

School  of  mines 40,000 

State  normal  school 80,000 

School  for  the  deaf 40,000 

School  for  the  blind 30,000 

School  for  the  feeble-minded 20,  000 

Normal  training  school 20, 000 

School  of  forestry 40,000 

Scientific  school 40,000 

Public  schools 2,404.000 

Total 2,950,000 

This  State  has  added  to  the  agricultural  college  grant,  and  the 
amount  now  named  as  belonging  to  the  college  is  150,000  acres. 
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The  State  was  fortunate  iu  liaviug  early  as  State  8ai>ermteiident  of 
public  instruction  the  Hon.  John  Ogden,  who  was  prepared  by  long 
experience  and  wide  observation  to  select  for  the  people  the  best  things 
in  education.  In  preparing  for  the  exhibition  he  sought  that  the  schools 
should  speak  for  themselves  and  tell  the  story  "of  their  birth,  purpose, 
and  present  progress."  In  addition  to  the  usual  communications  by 
letter  and  circulars  advising  and  stimulating  effort  for  the  exhibition, 
he  spent  some  six  weeks  in  actual  organization  and  in  inspecting  the 
work  to  be  sent  forward  from  more  than  twenty  of  the  leading  schools 
in  both  city  and  country.  He  early  sought  to  add  from  private  means 
to  the  $20,000  approi^riated  by  the  State.  The  plan  of  the  exhibit  was 
excellent;  the  views  of  buildings  and  grounds  showed  careful  attention 
to  pedagogical  conditions;  the  programmes  of  study  were  constructed 
on  the  most  improved  principles;  the  work  of  the  pujnls,  especially  from 
the  chief  towns,  indicated  good  methods.  There  was  good  kindergarten 
work,  particularly  from  Fargo.  Good  drawing  is  alrea<ly  taught,  as  was 
seen  in  most  of  the  city  work,  notably  in  that  of  Valley  City  and  James- 
town among  the  smaller  places.  The  high  merit  of  work  from  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Fargo  and  Grand  Forks,  was  manifest.  Examples  iu  the 
common  branches  from  the  remote  schools  and  sparsely  settled  counties 
gave  evidence  of  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  school 
system  to  the  most  out-of-the-way  pioneer  settlements.  What  this  sig- 
nifies for  these  young  States  can  not  be  described.  Already  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  established  is 
recognized.  The  agricultural  college  was  opened  to  students  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1892.  It  is  located  near  Fargo,  and  its  grounds  and  farm 
comprise  640  acres.  Each  county  in  the  State  is  given  one  seholarshijK 
•The  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Valley  City  and  the  other  at  May\'ille, 
are  doing  promising  work.  The  university,  located  at  Grand  Forks, 
was  chartered  by  the  Territorial  legislature  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1883.    In  1884-85  the  attendance  was  79;  in  1891-92,  343. 

The  character  of  the  faculty  is  a  guaranty  of  good  pioneer  work. 

SOUTH  DAJCOTA. 

This  exhibition  was  specially  promoted  by  the  ladies  of  the  State 
cooperating  w  ith  its  educators.  Before  the  legislature  made  au  a^ipro- 
priation  the  woman's  commission  had  raised  a  considerable  amoaut 
of  money.  Its  effective  installation  was  due  to  Mrs.  E.  P.  Farr,  of 
Pierre,  an  educated  lady  and  an  experienced  teacher,  who  was  on©  of 
tlie  most  industrious  and  persistent  judges  in  Department  L.  Had  all 
judges  worked  as  faithfully,  the  task  of  those  wbo  did  labor  would  have 
been  far  less  exacting.  Sui)erintendent  of  Instructiou  J,  W.  Mauck 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  exhibit,  and  deserves  credit  for  its 
merit.  It  was  comprehensive  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
The  university  set  forth  its  plans  in  reports,  catalogues,  statistical 
charts,  album  of  views,  and  a  variety  of  students'  work;  the  agncul- 
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toral  college  exhibited  illustrative  pbotograplis ;  the  normal  school 
exhibited  four  volumes  of  work.  The  number  of  towns  and  districts 
that  participated  was  large.  Some  of  the  centers  of  population  gave 
evidence  of  having  well-graded  systems.  Pupils'  work  from  country 
districts  gave  evidence  of  great  ability  of  the  teachers,  and  of  intelligent 
and  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Both  kindergarten  and  man- 
ual training  are  beginning  to  receive  attention.  From  some  cities  the 
drawing  was  in  excellent  taste.  The  large  map  showing  the  number 
and  location  of  all  school  buildings  of  every  kind,  public,  private,  and 
denominational,  as  well  as  the  large  map  showing  the  location  and  area 
of  all  school  lands,  with  statistics,  was  especially  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  Dakota,  in  oil,  was  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Ward.  The  awards  given  to  the  State  were  discriminating  and 
veie  bestowed  upon  the  State  as  a  whole,  ui>on  the  State  Univer&ity, 
upon  the  systems  of  some  of  the  leading  towns,  and  upon  the  common 
schools  of  two  counties.  The  Catholic  schools  were  included  in  their 
81>ecial  exhibit,  and  several  of  them  were  recognized  among  the  awards. 

NEBRASKA* 

The  educational  exhibit  from  this  State  had  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  others  similarly  situated  5  you  were  sure  it  was  American.  The  • 
efforts  of  the  State  superintendent  in  behalf  of  the  exhibit  was  mani- 
fest, and  received  an  award.  All  grades,  including  the  university,  were 
represented.  Under  President  Canfield  the  university  has  enjoyed 
more  peace  and  consequently  been  more  prosperous.  Its  laboratory 
work  was  well  brought  out.  In  the  pubhc  school  collections,  manual 
training  was  not  so  extensively  represented  proportionately  as  in  some 
of  the  other  States.  Illustrative  lessons  were  largely  exhibited  and  full 
of  interest,  showing  the  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  skill  of  the  teachers, 
and  often  the  invention  of  the  pupils.  The  school  collections  of  Omaha 
led,  but  others  followed  closely  from  York,  Hastings,  Stanton,  Beatrice, 
Lancaster,  Holdredge,  Wyman,  Grand  Island,  Parnell,  and  Xebraska 
City,  and  each  received  an  award  naming  its  points  of  excellence. 

KANSAS. 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  so  characteristic  of  this  State,  has  never  failed 
to  manifest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  schools  of  the 
State,  as  in  other  cases,  were  not  all  represented;  but  there  was  afibrded 
a  fair  opportunity  to  study  their  characteristics.  The  effect  of  the 
superioi-ity  of  individual  teachers  or  officers,  or  of  a  local  spirit,  waii 
seen  here  as  elsewhere.  One  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
the  proximity  of  so  large  a  center  as  Kansas  City,  in  Missouri,  which  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  efficiency  of  the  eminent  educator,  Ilon. 
J.M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  instruction.  From  the  first,  there 
have  been  schools  in  *^hG  State  at  the  very  front  in  the  use  of  all  appli- 
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ances,  methods,  and  principles.  In  some  cases  it  is  to  be  confessed  that 
injury  has  been  done  by  too  frequent  changes  of  officers  and  teachers. 
The  exhibit  as  a  whole  did  the  State  credit.  The  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  are  by  no  means  universal  in  the  schools,  but  they  have 
taken  firm  hold,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  and  officers 
are  well  understood  and  intelligently  employed.  From  the  kindergarten 
to  the  most  advanced  university  work  the  State  system  is  showing 
increasing  steadiness  and  efficiency,  whether  there  is  under  observation 
the  university  itself,  or  the  college  of  agriculture,  or  the  nonnal  school, 
including  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  high  schools  as  well  as  those  of 
a  lower  grade.  Everywhere,  as  officer  and  teacher,  or  pupil,  woman 
has  her  place.  The  several  disseminating  agencies  under  the  Stat« 
superintendent,  aided  by  educational  journalism,  are  carrying  into  every 
part  of  the  commonwealth  the  best  there  is  in  education.  The  calami- 
ties which  have  overtaken  industry  have  necessarily  affected  the  school 
work.  The  board  of  judges,  in  their  critical  examination,  granted 
diplomas  to  the  State  school  office.  State  university,  college  of  agricul- 
ture, normal  school,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  towns,  and  to  the 
rural  schools  of  several  counties. 

COLORADO. 

The  visitor  approaching  the  Colorado  exhibit  will  recall  the  fact  that 
the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1876,  the  year  of  the  Centennial 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  exhibit  is  one  of  a  series  that  point  to  the  increase  in  number  of 
States  in  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  Exposition.  It 
aftbrds  great  assurance  to  the  patriotic  statesman  that  these  new 
States  have  laid,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  a  foundation  for  future 
order,  prosperity,  and  greatness.  Here,  too,  becomes  apparent  the  care 
of  the  General  Government.  Each  university,  each  college  of  agricid- 
ture  and  its  experiment  station  has,  by  aid  of  grants  from  the  National 
Government  had  a  financial  foundation  at  the  start,  to  give  assurance 
of  success  to  the  first  feeble  efiforts  after  the  organization  of  the  State. 
The  same  is  emphatically  true  of  the  common  schools.  The  granting 
of  the  sixteenth  section  of  land  to  the  supix)rt  of  common  schools^ 
dating  back  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  applied  to  all  the  territory 
owned  by  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  a  most 
l)otent  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  all  the 
States  formed  sincte  that  date.  True,  a  number  of  States  mismanaged 
the  great  national  beneficence,  and  lost  much  of  the  advantage  it  was 
intended  to  se<nire.  The  States  more  recently  organized  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  magnificent  domain  set  apart  to  common  schools  and 
universities,  preserved,  so  far,  intact,  in  no  small  measure  by  the  vigi- 
lant efforts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  spared  no 
pains  to  resist  every  scheme  for  the  perversion  of  this  great  grant,  and 
did  its  utmost  to  quicken  a  local  sentiment  to  enter  upon  its  adniiuis- 
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tratioo  well  informed  of  tlie  instructive  experience  of  the  States  that 
liiid  previously  entered  upon  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  heritage.  Indeed 
we  must  turn  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fullest  annual  data  of  the  education  of  this  vast  region 
before  its  organization  into  States.  There  foreign  students  will  find  a 
solution  of  the  jjuzzle  which  they  encounter  in  the  history  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  new  States.  In  these  reports  they  will  learn  of  efforts 
wliicli  created  the  systems  of  education  in  these  States  and  made  them 
ready  for  efficiency  upon  the  first  entrance  to  statehood. 

Colorado  fitly  suggests  its  growth  of  common  schools  by  setting  a 

model  of  its  earliest  district  schoolhouse  over  against  the  exhibition  of 

the  improved  architecture  and  conveniences  of  its  most  recent  school 

structures,  which  were  the  admiration  of  so  many  visitors.    The  State 

system  of  education  has  in  it  elements  well  adapted  to  efficiency.     Its 

supervision  is  provided  (1)  for  the  State,  (2)  for  counties,  (3)  for  cities 

or   large  centers  of   population.     Good  provision   is  made  for  local 

action.    The  State  brings  the  different  parts  of  the  State  activity  in 

education  into  a  fair  measure  of  correlation  or  cooperation,  viz,  the 

common  schools,  normal  schools,  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 

arts,  and  the  State  University.    Charters  are  granted  the  institutions 

ot  learning  by  the  legislature,  as  in  other  States. 

As  Denver  has  outnumbered  other  cities  of  the  State  in  population, 
so  it  has  been  called  upon  to  lead  in  educational  influence.  Fortu- 
nately, it  early  secured  Hon.  Aaron  Gove  as  the  superintendent  of  its 
city  schools.  He  had  not  only  the  love  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  ability  to  do  it,  but  he  had  a  rare  equipment.  His  is  one  of 
the  names  of  eminence  associated  with  the  early  years  of  the  Normal 
University  of  Illinois,  founded  by  Gen.  C.  E.  Hovey.  His  experience 
as  a  Union  officer  and  teacher  added  to  his  outfit.  He  believed  that 
Denver  and  Colorado  ought  to  have  the  best  there  is  in  education. 

The  exhibition  gives  good  evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  that  of  those 
who  with  him  have  done  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State. 

Hon.  J.  n.  Shinn,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Arkansas,  commended 
in  strong  terms  the  State  exhibit  of  Colorado  for,  first,  the  fine  display 
of  college  and  normal  school  work;  second,  the  large  display  from  the 
public  schools;  third,  for  careful  provision  for  the  complete  education 
of  all  thu  ciiildiTi!  o(  tlic  IState ;  tbnrt)u  the  simnd  pedagogy  of  the  mass 
of  the  BchoolM  and  c^iKH'ially  those  <^f  r>fnv<T;  fifth,  for  the  manifestly 
^  rofuUui^ervision  of  tht?  ex  StJitc  Mupoi-iiiteiident,  Hon.  Nathan  B.Coy. 
I^^^liibit  of  the  schools  of  Denver  was  Hi:ide  especially  realistic  by 
I       *#f  tlie  8bpnograpI'  )  phono L-ra ph.    The  stenographer 

repivrt,  mif  11,  of  tlits  course  of  exercises  in  a 

im>l.    '  ^^ih  pvt^served  the  exact  tones  of 

^rB  in  n  'ic.     The  plans  of  schoolhouses, 

>.  H^  administration,  and  instruc- 
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tion  were  much  coinniended.  Tlie  exhibits  of  (Ireeley,  Colorado  Springs, 
Pneblo,  Boulder,  Longmout,  and  Leadville  compare  with  Denver,  or 
follow  closely  the  lines  of  its  success.  The  normal  school  at  Greeley 
received  strong  commendation.  The  judge  said  that  the  exhibit 
deserved  an  award,  first,  for  a  large  and  varied  collection,  well  installedi 
containing  charts  used  as  a  device  for  showing  the  semiconcret©  idea 
involved,  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained,  and  the  test  of  its  assimila 
tion;  second,  for  sloid  work  arranged  by  programmes  from  the  kinder 
garten  to  the  high  school,  setting  forth  the  usefulness  of  the  article* 
made,  the  accuracy  of  pupils  in  drawing,  making  drawings,  and  the 
working  from  them,  together  with  essays  by  students  on  the  tools  and 
articles  used,  and  the  economies  thereof;  third,  work  in  science  after 
Agassiz,  testing  power  to  apprehend  the  object  studied  and  to  express 
in  drawing  as  well  As  in  words  what  was  seen,  together  with  the  usual 
class  work ;  fourth,  programmes  and  work  in  {a)  kindergarten,  (b)  Eng- 
lish, {c)  arithmetic  and  other  studies;  fifth,  sjwcimens  of  study,  show- 
ing professional  training  in  the  laboratory  method  of  investigating  and 
reviewing  each  subject  by  clearness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  expression, 
and  excellence  of  elaboration  in  the  history  and  i)hilosoi)hy  of  educa- 
tion, applied  methods  and  psychology  not  limited  to  text-books,  but 
studying  self,  others,  literature,  and  histor>\ 

The  school  at  Colorado  Springs  for  blind  and  deaf  is  doing  excellent 
work.  The  school  of  mines  at  Golden  promises  great  usefulness  in 
applying  science  to  the  great  mining  interests  of  the  State. 

The  agricultural  college  at  Fort  Collins  has  already  won  a  strong 
position  by  its  helpfulness  in  solving  the  problem  of  agriculture  peculiar 
to  the  State. 

The  State  University  at  Boulder  has  laid  good  foundations,  and 
promises  to  keep  up  with  the  increiising  demands  of  the  growing  pojm- 
lation. 

Of  the  chartered  institutions  for  superior  instruction  under  private 
direction  the  university  (Methodist)  at  Denver  and  the  college  (Con- 
gregational) at  Colorado  Springs  are  the  most  notable. 

Connected  with  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  State,  several  private 
exhibits  have  special  merit;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called 
alphabet  busy  work,  by  Miss  J.  M.  Mitchell,  associating  the  phonetic 
sound  with  the  form  of  the  letter;  the  McDonald  globe;  the  Carter 
desk  easel  to  be  used  in  teaching  drawing,  and  the  contour  map  of  the 
State,  by  Messrs.  Coy,  Jackson,  and  Van  Diest. 

The  Catholic  schools  of  the  State  were  represented  in  the  Catholic 
exhibit  and  received  much  commendation  for  their  general  excellence, 
but  especially  for  needlework  and  embroidery,  typewriting,  bookkeep 
ing,  Bible  history,  and  music. 
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AUKANSAS. 

The  edncational  exhibit  of  Arkansas  represented  the  schools  both  of 
the  white  and  the  colored  x>opulation,  and  in  addition  to  the  common 
schools  the  work  of  the  State  included  that  of  the  normal  schools,  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  university,  and  other 
institutions  of  superior  instruction. 

The  public  school  system  is  administered  under  the  legal  enactments 
of  the  State.  The  chief  executive  officers  are  the  State  superintendent 
of  i>ublic  instruction,  county  examiners  or  sux)erintendents,  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools. 

The  excellence  of  the  State  exhibit  of  education  is  especially  due  to 
the  energy  and  zeal  of  Hon.  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  the  State  sui>erintendent 
of  i^ublic  instruction.  The  State  adopts  for  its  motto  in  respect  of  edu- 
cation "A  well-educated  child  is  the  best  legacy  possible  to  leave  to  the 
State.'' 

The  advance  of  instruction,  especially  in  recent  years,  is  full  of 
encouragement.  Better  buildings  are  erected,  better  qualifications  are 
required  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  more  interest  is  shown  by  parents. 
In  1883  the  expenditures  reported  for  education  were  $479,471,  and  in 
1890,  $1,622,610.28;  and  in  1891  the  school  enrollment  reached  half  a 
million.  Carefal  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  The  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  especially  in 
Pine  Bluff,  Ilelena,  Batesville,  Fort  Smith,  and  Little  Rock,  deserve 
the  high  commendation  so  generally  bestowed. 

Separate  schools  are  provided  for  the  blacks  and  whites.  The  plant, 
the  buildings,  grounds,  machinery,  and  other  appliances  for  the  Colored 
Industrial  School  at  Pine  Bluff  have  been  selected  with  reference  to 
the  best  and  most  recent  standards. 

KENTUCKY. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  friends  of  education  in  this 
Stat<),  it  made  an  exhibit  of  education  honorable  to  themselves,  lionor- 
ablo  to  the  localities  and  institutions  i)articipating,  and  helpful  to  their 
work.  The  judges  pointed  out  appropriately  in  their  awards  the 
excellence  of  the  oflBcc  of  the  superintendent,  of  the  university  at  Lex- 
ington, and  of  the  schools  of  Louisville,  especially  noting  the  free  kin- 
dergarten and  the  manual  training  and  high  school  and  the  public 
schools  of  Lexington  and  Frankfort;  the  text-books  and  work  of  Ei)h- 
raim  Smith,  and  the  school  work  from  the  seminary  under  Dr.  Sayre, 
both  of  Lexington.  The  work  for  both  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
blind  in  the  State  has  for  years  attracted  special  attention,  and  both 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  at  Frankfort  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  received  awards.  The  number  of 
Catholic  institutions  on  which  awards  were  bestowed  was  compara- 
tively large,  located  in  the  principal  towns  —  eight  at  Covington. 
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WEST  TIRGINIA. 

This  State,  which  constituted  a  part  of  Virginia  until  set  off  by  itself 
during  the  civil  war,  did  not  make  a  Aill  exhibit  of  its  educational  work, 
but  set  forth  quite  faithfully,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mon schools  for  the  education  of  its  people.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
pupils'  work  from  the  various  grades,  reports,  photographs,  and  other 
articles  illustrating  educational  conditions.  The  judges,  in  granting 
awards,  pointed  out  special  excellencies  in  the  schools  of  Wheeling, 
Parkersburg,  Charlestowu,  Fairmount,  Martinsburg,  Morgantown,  and 
Mount  Pleasant.  The  office  of  the  State  superintendent  received 
an  award.  A  unique  feature  was  the  collection  from  twenty-three  vil- 
lages. Educational  progress  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  aid  received 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 

FLOl^IDA. 

Considering  the  embarrassing  circumstances,  this  State  deserves 
great  credit  for  its  educational  exhibit.  Awards  were  given  to  collec- 
tions from  schools  in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Escambia,  and  Volusia, 
also  for  work  from  Palatka,  and  from  both  colored  and  white  schools  in 
Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  county  normal,  De  Land,  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Tallahassee,  and  to  the  office  of  State 
superintendent  of  schools.  St.  Joseph^s  Academy,  at  St.  Augustine, 
was  also  awarded  a  medal. 

CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Catholic  schools  were  the  only  ones,  or  chief  ones,  which  exhibited 
from  several  States.  From  Alabama,  three  Catholic  schools  received 
awards;  fiom  Louisiana,  Soul^'s  Commercial  College,  New  Orleans, 
received  an  award,  otherwise  the  awards  were  given  to  Catholic  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  of  which  11  were  located  in  New  Orleans;  from 
Missis8ii)pi,  only  Catholic  schools  exhibited,  and  received  7  awards,  3 
of  these  being  located  at  Natchez;  from  Tennessee,  only  the  Ashe  Art 
School,  Memphis,  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  under  Meth 
odist  auspices,  and  St.  Patrick's  school,  received  awards,  and  notably 
the  Christian  Brothers  College,  Memphis,  whose  very  worthy  president. 
Brother  Maurelian,  was  director  of  the  Catholic  exhibit;  from  Texas 
only  Catholic  schools  exhibited,  and  3  received  awards;  and  from 
Vermont  only  Catholic  instruction  was  exhibited,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  received  an  award. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  colored  people,  and 
aided  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  takes  its  name  frt>iii 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  it  is  located.  Visitors  and  the  board  of  judges 
agreed  in  their  opinion  of  the  great  merits  of  the  work  done  by  it 
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The  exhibit  gave  ample  evidence  of  good  training,  furnished  in  letters, 
in  the  sciences,  and  in  handiwork.  Moral  and  spiritual  aims  pervade 
every  department  of  the  institution. 

THE  FREEDMEN'S   AID   SOCIETY   OF   THE   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH. 

[Rev.  J.  C.  Hartsell,  secretary.] 

This  society,  with  the  some  forty  schools  and  colleges  under  its  super- 
vision, about  half  of  them  devoted  to  colored  education,  exhibited  work 
from  Ceutral  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  from  Claflin  University, 
South  Carolina,  and  received  for  the  same  deserved  recognition  by  the 
board  of  judges.  The  exhibit  included  the  students'  work  in  the  sev- 
eral literary  and  scientific  subjects  taught,  and  specimens  in  manual 
training.  The  whole  gave  good  evidence  of  the  great  work  carried  on 
by  the  society,  and  left  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the  colored  youth 
to  receive  education  in  both  lines.  It  was  unfortunate  for  those  who 
came  to  the  great  exhibition  to  get  a  just  view  of  the  education  now 
furnished  in  the  country  to  a  race  who  were  so  recently  slaves  that 
more  of  the  education  offered  them  both  by  public  and  private  means 
was  not  represented.  This  great  side  of  American  education  was  too 
nearly  left  out  of  view. 

HAMPTON   INSTITUTE. 

The  exhibit  from  this  institute,  located  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  recalled  its 
phenomenal  history.  It  receives  for  the  benefit  of  its  colored  students 
from  Virginia  a  portion  of  that  State's  national  grant  in  aid  of  agri- 
culture, but  is  mostly  sustained  by  benevolent  friends.  For  a  consider- 
able time  it  has  received  Indians  as  well  as  negroes.  Its  methods  with 
Indians  are  much  the  same  as  those  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  (which  see).  The 
exhibit  fitly  contiiined  a  portrait  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  maiie  by  one 
of  the  students.  Its  work  with  tlie  negroes  from  the  first  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  Its  attendance  is  large  and  not  limited  to  Virginia,  and 
its  students  have  gone  out  to  all  parts  of  the  South.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  follow  them,  whether  Indians  or  negroes,  and  the  results 
are  most  conclusive  of  the  good  work  done.  General  Armstrong  was 
the  son  of  a*  missionary  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  grew  up  amid 
opi)ortunities  of  seeing  how  a  degraded  people  is  to  be  elevated.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and  an  ofhcer,  and  gained  his  rank 
in  the  Union  Army.  He  was  ready  to  be  guided  not  by  untried  theo- 
ries, but  by  the  facts  he  encountered,  by  the  condition  of  those  whom 
he  sought  to  educate.  He  was  an  enthusiast  of  a  high  order.  His  wis- 
dom won  approval  by  its  practical  results,  both  from  those  who  favored 
and  those  who  opposed  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  insti- 
tution receives  both  sexes,  and  combines  study  with  work  by  the  hand. 
The  greatest  emx^hasis  is  placed  upon  moral  training.  The  exhibition 
was  one  of  extreme  credit,  and  received  hearty  commendation  from  the 
board  of  judges,  and  from  the  hands  of  those  who  examined  i^qqIc 
ED  93 72  ^ 
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MONTANA   AND   UTAH* 

This  new  State  and  tbis  old  Territory  illustrate  how  school  systems 
grow  up  In  our  Territories  and  become  a  fixed  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  each  State  as  it  enters  the  Union.  Each  Is  aided  by  grreat 
land  grants  from  the  General  Government,  encouraging  and  requiring 
public  instruction,  graded  from  the  first  steps  in  learning  up  to  the  last 
work  of  the  university,  modified  especially  to  meet  the  great  demands 
of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  industries.  Nowhere  else  arc  Com- 
monwealths started  with  such  an  outfit;  and  these  exhibits  are  evidence 
that  there  may  bo  found  in  each  localities  and  people  that  enter  fully 
into  the  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  offered  them.  Their  school 
law,  administration,  architecture,  books,  teachers,  and  the  work  of  their 
pupils  sometimes  will  not  be  found  behind  the  best  in  the  land.  One^ 
is  amazed  to  notice  so  often  evidences  of  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
principles  and  methods  shown  in  the  most  distant  and  out-of-the-way 
idaces.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  this  result  is  largely  due  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  communicates  with  all  alike, 
wherever  located,  bringing  each  into  the  great  educational  family  and 
sending  to  each  the  information  it  gains  from  all. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  California  was  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  exhibits  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building;  the  State  coneeutrate<l 
its  efforts  in  several  departments  in  the  CaUfornia  Building.  This  was 
an  imitation  of  one  of  the  old  missions  found  in  the  country  when  taken 
possession  of  by  the  United  States.  The  building  was  unique  and 
added  to  the  variety  and  historic  intere^  of  the  collection  of  State 
buildings,  and  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  installation  of 
the  characteristic  products  of  the  State,  and  maps  and  pictures  and  a 
variety  of  objects  telling  the  story  of  its  marvelous  growth,  esi>ecially 
since  the  ^^gold  fever '^  of  '49,  presenting  \iews  of  its  interesting  vale, 
mountain,  and  water  scenery,  of  its  various  pro<luctive  agricultural 
lands,  its  vast  vineyards,  its  noted  ranches,  its  luxuriant  orchards  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  other  semitroj^ical  fruits,  not  omitting  its  giant  trees. 
There  were  striking  representations  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  its 
cities,  and  attractive  pictures  of  its  palatial  homes  and  beautiful  villas, 
ncre  and  there  pictures  of  its  public  institutions  showed  the  quality 
of  utility,  combined  with  impressive  architecture;  a  great  variety  of 
statistics  was  well  set  forth,  and  a  largo  amount  of  valuable  litera- 
ture was  distributed.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  State  display  the 
philosophical  student  was  not  satisfied  either  with  the  opportunity 
offV?reil  for  the*  display  of  education  or  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  instruction  partdcipate<l  in  it.  These 
agencies,  holding  their  causative  relation  to  all  other  conditions  in 
the  State,  were  not  adequately  present  in  any  representation.    There 
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were,  however,  educational  collections  of  merit  as  recognized  both  by 
casual  visitors  and  the  experts  of  the  board  of  judges. 

An  award  was  given  to  the  public  schools  of  Oakland,  San  Jose, 
Teraescal,  San  Diego,  St.  James,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara  County, 
the  CJoggswell  Polytechnic  College,  and  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten 
of  San  Francisco,  and  a  large  number  of  Catholic  institutions. 

To  estimate  correctly  the  wisdom  and  value  of  the  educational  efforts 
in  the  State,  there  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  motives  and  conditions 
of  its  settlement — the  varied  sources  of  its  population.  The  early  rush 
of  settlers  was  not  for  the  puriwse  of  finding  relief  from  oppression  or 
to  found  a  great  model  State,  but  to  get  gain,  to  gather  gold,  with  little 
thought  beyond;  but  in  this  condition  of  afTairs  there  were  those  who 
had  other  thoughts,  who  sought  to  lay  foundations  deep,  broad,  and 
sure  for  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  institutions  of  liberty.  They 
builded  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  difficulties.    They  builded  well. 

In  connection  with  educational  beginnings  no  name  is  more  deserv- 
edly conspicuous  than  that  of  John  Swett,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  born  teacher,  and  favored  with  the  best  training  in  principles 
and  methotls.  lie  was  among  the.flrst  teachers  on  the  Coast,  and  with 
his  legal  friend  has  to  be  credited  with  the  draft  of  tlie  first  school  law 
enacted,  which  has  operated  ever  since  so  efficiently  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  in  promoting  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
people  of  4:he  State.  Its  points  of  excellence  and  their  results  are  most 
instructive. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson,  8ui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  reportis 
a  school  population  of  293,897  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years  for 
the  year  1892.  Of  these  213,359  attended  public  schools,  21,001  were 
in  private  schools,  and  59,537  did  not  attend  any  school  during  the 
year.  There  is  in  the  State  a  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  in  expla- 
nation of  these  absences  the  State  superintendent  observes  that  many 
of  those  absent  are  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  years  5  others  arc 
employed  at  home;  others  are  detained  by  ill  health;  some  by  prefer- 
ence are  not  started  to  school  until  7  or  8,  and  some  taught  at  home. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  children  enumerated  by  the  census 
1,835  were  negroes,  1,361  were  Indians,  and  1,364  were  Chinese. 

Subordinate  to  the  State  supervision  there  is  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  county  supervision  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  State;  2,191  districts  maintain  schools  over  eight 
months,  30  districts  less  than  six  months. 

Of  the  238,095  pujnls  enrolled  in  public  schools,  170,083  were  in  pri- 
mary classes,  61,391  in  grammar  classes,  and  0,021  in  highschools.  Of 
the  5,891  teachers  employed  1,222  are  males  and  4,069  females.  Tlje 
average  salary  paid  to  female  teachers  is  $00.12  per  month,  and  to  male 
teachers  $82.90.  Of  the  teachers  4,721  subscribe  for  some  educational 
journal,  and  1,134  are  graduates  of  California  State  normal  schools  and 
382  of  other  normal  schools.     The  total  valuation  of  school  property  is 
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reported  to  be  $15,193,996.  Of  this  $355,780  is  in  school  apparato^ 
$637,438  in  school  libraries,  and  $14,200,778  in  sites,  houses,  and  furiji 
tare.  The  total  annual  expenditure  is  given  as  $5,351,801.32,  of  whietj 
$608,229.27  were  paid  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  and  the  balance 
for  apparatus,  libraries,  salaries,  and  contingent  expenses.  The  SUt^ 
rei)ort  for  1891-92  does  not  contain  either  the  reports  of  the  norma] 
schools  or  that  of  the  State  University,  which  crowns  the  system  of  pnK 
lie  instruction  in  the  State.  The  teachers'  institutes  are  an  iuterestinj: 
feature  of  the  school  work  of  the  State.  The  State  superintendent 
reports  having  jiersonally  visited  the  teachers'  institutes  in  36  diffenfDt 
counties,  and  that  of  the  5,991  teachers  employed  there  were  reported 
in  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes  5,609. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  State,  in  the 
report  for  1894  shows  a  school  census  population  of  68,390,  a  total  valoa 
tion  of  school  property  of  $5,063,363.85,  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
$889,009.32,  a  total  enrollment  of  44,349  youth,  of  whom  1,230  wereir. 
the  two  high  schools,  571  in  the  commercial  high  school,  38,262  in  tht 
grammar  schools,  and  4,286  in  the  evening  schools. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  the  veteran  educator,  in  closing  his  four  years' 
administration  as  city  superintendent  of  schools,  remarked : 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  secure  some  method  of  appointing  teachers  l>etter  than 
that  of  personal  favoritism  or  of  political  spoils. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  900  teachers  of  the  school  department,  some  of  ^frhom  hare 
been  my  personal  friends  and  coworkers  for  many  years,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
whom  were  my  pupils  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  schools,  I  do  so  ^witli  regret,  as 
my  retirement  from  office,  iu  all  probability,  marks  the  end  of  my  life  work  in  tcacL- 
ing  aud  in  school  supervision. 

I  wish  alvso  in  closing  this  report  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  people  oi 
this  city  for  their  long-continued  kindness  to  me,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversitj. 
Ftirty  ycare  ago  I  came  hero  a  young  man,  friendless  and  unknown.  I  secured  aa 
humbh*  position  as  a  teacher.  Here  I  have  devoted  my  youth,  my  manhooil,  and  my 
advancing  years  to  the  public  schools. 

As  teacher,  as  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  city  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  I  have  put  into  my  work  all  my  enthusiasm  and  all  my  ener^^v. 
I  love  the  city  of  my  adoption.  I  am  proud  of  her  schools.  I  have  a  profound  fiiiib 
that  a  gornl  nyi^tein  of  public  et'boolM  is  nsscntial  to  tlie  preservation  of  ^♦♦otl  ^  — 
nwwi.  Till'  joiblii  e^rbnnlr^  tiinst  Uij  nuMJo  tbt>  utir^t.rii'i*  of  iuU>Uig^nt  {»Afii> 
l'bi\v  miHi  \m  jiithMi-l^  giuinhd  iigaiiieit  cdtii^k,  niid  iiiuet  be  k«r|it  in  Hnm  wiiii  t^^ 
hvM  M  tntiib'in  thiniiilir  in  tdovnUmi. 

1  fin  I  tihiTilaul  ihnt  it  lin:>i  brou  uty  jtnvihgoto  aid  in  laying  tlttft  ffintiilA  tbf  it  oCJ 
pub  J 1 1'  -%<  Ikriil  -Hysfi  in  til   tliU  rjly  aiuL  **f  tli*i  SfiUts  c>f  CAhforttift^ 

Tht'  kindi'r^:irti'ri  <iisp];iy  of  Cali forma  was  a  spoeJal  ohjctsij 
\Um\,     The  ]n'MiiiiiMMn/t*  i>r  tin*  kitnU»r|^^iirteii  on  the  Paniilo  * 
tvspt'riaNy  tt»  Mrs.  »Siir;*U  11,  (ruop(>r,  the  |>rcgi(k*i!t  of  the 
KiiHltu'^sirtLMi  A^oi'isitiou,  inider  whose  auapieea  rn*arly 
of  OolUuH   Ijave   \wvn   bestuwi*'*     *"*  *^'*ivat©  Wn' 
8iipnMiitOv  impnitan^  foaturi*  "'&iit  1 

Mrn,  t^Mjper  U  a  ladj  of  i  \of  usu 

attuimiieiits,  an  elo4|ijt>nt  nj  1|  c^m-r* 
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service  of  others.  Her  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of  all  conditions  and 
classes  of  society  accord  with  Christian  principles  and  methods.  She 
has  received  no  compensation  for  her  continued  and  untiring  eflbrts 
in  the  promotion  of  kindergarten  training.  Her  reports  are  prized 
wherever  there  is  interest  in  this  important  subject.  She  teaches  a 
Bible  class  which  has  sometimes  reached  an  attendance  of  700,  and 
has  been  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  her  great  labors. 

Some  incidents  in  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  worthy  of  note.  The  call  reached  the  East  for  a  kindergar- 
ten on  this  coast.  By  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Miss  Emma 
Marwedale,  a  lady  of  German  descent,  peculiarly  devoted  to  child  train- 
ing, responded.  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  in  an  address  in  San  Francisco, 
deeply  impressed  the  importance  of  kindergarten.  Miss  Kate  Smith, 
now  the  well-known  authoress  Mrs.  Kate  Wiggin,  received  training 
from  Miss  Marwedale,  and  began  teaching  kindergarten  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, perfecting  herself  in  kindergarten  methods  by  improving  othei* 
opportunities.  Her  sister,  Miss  Nora  Smith,  joined  her  in  these  efforts, 
and  has  continued  in  this  important  service.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
who  was  employed  many  years  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation as  its  agent  in  securing  information  on  the  Coast,  visited  one  of 
these  kindergartens,  and  at  sight  apprehended  its  revelation  of  possi- 
bilities of  good  for  the  child,  and  immediately  began  her  efforts  in  this 
behalf,  which  have  been  crowned  with  unparalleled  results.  Miss 
Hattie  Cooper  is  her  secretary  and  special  assistant. 

This  exhibit  at  Chicago  consisted  of  large  books  of  work  beautifully 
bound,  the  hand  work  of  little  children.  The  photographs  of  over 
3,000  children  were  taken  in  groups,  the  different  nationalities  being 
strongly  brought  out,  including  the  American,  Irish,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Scandinavian,  and  African  races.  Children  possessing  striking  char- 
acteristics were  taken  separately.  It  was  constantly  remarked  by 
visitors  who  saw  these  pictures  that  California  children  seemed  to  be 
both  healthy  and  handsome.  All  these  pictures  were  tastefully  framed 
and  lettered,  indicating  the  different  schools,  ages  of  children,  etc. 
These  are  the  Stanford,  Hearst,  Helping  Hand,  Lux  Potter,  Lester 
Korris,  Pacific,  Pope,  Emily  P.  Walker,  Hazel  Montgomery,  Willard, 
Emily  Faithful,  Two  Friends,  Potrero,  Lulu  Shattuck,  Pearl  Dowda, 
Joseph  Rosenberg,  William  N.  Steuben,  Sarah  H.  Congdon,  Osgood 
and  Grace,  Produce  Exchange,  Merchants',  Insurance,  Attorneys',  Real 
Estate,  Mayfield,  and  Menlo  Park  kindergartens — thirty-eight  in  all  in 
which  there  have  been  enrolled  18,126  children. 

Over  3,000  children  are  thus  grouped,  and  California  will  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  healthy,  hearty,  intelligent-looking  little  folks 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Miss  Martha  Philip,  an  ama- 
teur photographer  of  fine  taste,  has  been  taking  these  pictures  for  sev- 
eral months.  She  has  worked  con  amore,  as  is  evident  from  beautiful 
and  artistic  work.    The  interiors  of  some  of  the  kindergartens  are 
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exceedingly  well  done,  notably  tbo  Lester  Norria  and  Stanford  Memorial 
kindergartens. 

Two  exquisite  circular  charts,  very  largo  in  size,  de«gne<l  by  Misw 
Anna  M.  Stovall,  the  trainer  of  the  Golden  Gate  Xormal  School,  have 
called  forth  warm  encomiums  from  art  connoisseurs  for  their  artistic 
beajLity  and  originality  of  design.  One  is  called  "The  Love  Chart," 
and  illustrates  the  mother  love,  beginning  with  the  animal  creation 
and  rising  in  its  development  until  it  reaches  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  human  life.  Tlie  other  is  a  "Time  Chart,''  representing  the 
divisions  of  time  for  daily  work  and  rest,  unfolding  into  the  larger 
divisions  of  weeks  and  months,  the  completed  circle  expanding  into 
various  seasons,  which  have  been  beautifully  illumiuate<l  and  illus- 
trated by  the  artistic  hand  of  Miss  Helen  T.  Bacon,  a  teacher  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Association,  whose  fine  talent  is  well  known  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  several  thousand  copies  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report — a  World's  Fair  edition — together  with  a  like 
number  of  a  handsome  pamphlet  entitled  Symmetrical  Outlines  of 
Development  and  Training.  Thi»  latter  is  a  valuable  work,  especially 
prepared  for  the  Golden  Gate  Association  by  Prof.  C.  n.  McGrew, 
president  of  the  Summer  School  of  Methods  of  San  Jose.  These  con- 
stitute a  valuable  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Catholic  schools  of,  California  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Catholic  school  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  The  Catholic 
societies  which  i)lanted  the  early  missions  in  the  region,  when  the  ter- 
ritory became  a  part  of  the  United  States  retained  their  lands  and 
properties,  and  in  some  cases  these  turned  out  of  great  value,  and  have 
furnished  them  large  means  for  prosecuting  with  efficiency  their  educa- 
tional work.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
ai)preciating  the  opportunity,  took  a  great  interest  in  i>reparing  for  the 
exhibition. 

The  success  of  their  efforts  is  evidenced  by  the  attention  their  sev- 
eral collections  commanded  at  the  exhibition  and  the  large  number  of 
awards  bestowed  by  the  judges.  All  grades  of  instruction,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  were  represented.  The  variety  was 
very  great,  both  in  hand  work  and  in  letters.  The  girls  showed  great 
skill,  especially  with  the  needle;  some  of  the  embroidery  was  exquisite. 

OREGON. 

There  was  no  little  surprise  at  the  merit  of  the  educational  exhibit 
from  Oregon.  Oregon  is  less  visited  and  less  known  outside  of  it«  own 
borders  than  California.  Not  a  few  Americans  and  many  foreigners 
did  not  anticipate  evidences  of  so  promising  educational  work  from  a 
State  about  which  they  knew  so  little.  Its  alcove  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  was  well  filled.  The  early  management  of  its  e<lucational  lauds 
and  funds  did  not  preserve  them  in  their  integrity,  and  the  benefits 
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now  derived  from  these  sources  are  not  so  large  as  the  age  of  the  ^bite 
might  lead  one  to  expect.  It  has,  however,  the  university,  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  the  common  schools,  aided  by  the  national  grants. 
As  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  noted,  not  a  few  will  recall  the  eiforts 
of  Rev.  George  Atkinsou,  D.  D.,  and  others  to  have  them  corrected. 
The  exhibit,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  was  prepared  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  sacrifice  and  enterprise  of  leading  educators,  teachers,  and  their 
friends. 

The  effort  to  secure  the  exhibit  began  as  early  as  December,  1891, 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  which  I.  W.  Pratt, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Portland,  was  chairman,  abd  Prof.  D.  J. 
Hawthorn,  of  the  State  University,  was  secretary.  Its  preparation  had 
a  wholesome,  stimulating,  and  patriotic  effect  upon  the  schpols.  As 
might  be  expected,  Portland  led  with  its  200  teachers  and  20,000 
children.  The  excellence  of  its  high  school  building  attracted  special 
attention.  Considerable  slate  work  was  photograpLed  and  much  ob- 
served. The  collections  from  Salem,  Ashland,  Albany,  Astoria,  Jack- 
sonville, and  Eugene  did  their  teachers  and  pupils  great  credit,  giving 
good  evidence  of  the  qualification  of  teachers  and  the  faithful  efforts  of 
•  pupils.  There  were  good  drawings,  good  penmanship,  and  good  speci- 
mens in  the  various  other  subjects  taught.  The  college  of  agriculture, 
the  State  University  crowning  the  public  system  of  education,  and  the 
university  at  Willamette,  under  Methodist  auspices,  illustrated  what  is 
done  for  higher  education  in  the  State.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
early  history  of  Oregon  that  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
was  joined  with  that  of  the  governor  at  the  first  and  so  remained 
until  1873.  Since  these  duties  have  been  intrusted  to  a  separate  officer 
the  progress  of  education  has  been  much  more  satisfactory. 

WASHINGTON. 

This  is  one  of  the  States  more  recently  admitted  into  the  Union.  Its 
educational  exhibit  was  in  its  own  unique  building,  and  did  not  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  board  of  judges  until  near  the  close  of  the 
Exposition.  A  visitor  who  entered  the  building,  so  as  first  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  educational  collections,  and  thus  to  have  in  mind  as  he 
advanced  the  foundations  so  laid  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
the  State  who  are  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  its  great  natural 
advantages,  was  quite  ready  to  foretell  for  it  a  great  future.  Unfortu- 
nately, under  Territorial  management  the  first  university  grant  in  a 
sense  disa]>peared,  but  by  the  generosity  of  the  National  Government 
Washington  has  come  in  as  a  State  for  the  usual  patrimony  of  laud 
grants  for  educational  purposes.  The  judges  gave  awards  for  the 
schools  of  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Pullman,  Olympia,  and  Seattle.  The 
award  to  the  State  office  specified  general  excellence  of  work,  including 
good  exhibits  from  rural  districts;  valuable  statistical  charts  and  meri- 
torious classification.    The  exhibit  consisted  of  drawings  and  other 
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pui)ils'  work  from  all  grades;  also  charts  and  maps  in  geography, 
bird's-eye  view  maps,  photographs  showing  physical  culture,  exercise\ 
and  buildings;  specimens  of  soap  carving,  clay  models,  work  in  scieiu-e, 
and  statistical  charts. 

EDUCATION   AND  THE   GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT. 

The  building  in  which  the  Government  exhibit  was  installed  had  a 
floor  space  of  157,500  square  feet  and  in  the  galleries  33,500  squart 
feet,  or  a  total  of  191,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  There  were  addec 
four  auxiliary  structures,  specially  adapted  to  the  exhibits  of  tk 
Naval  Observatory,  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Dei>sirtment,  and 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  Indian  Bureau,  respectively. 

Against  the  opposition  of  not  a  few  the  Government  of  the  Unit^ 
States  has  taken  part  as  a  separate  agency  in  a  series  of  exhibitions. 
Some  of  these  opponents  may  ask,  What  has  the  Government  exhibit 
to  do  with  education f  The  reply  should  be  made  known  in  all  its 
borders,  that  its  exhibit  should  educate  the  people  in  what  the  Govern 
ment  is  and  what  it  does,  that  they  may  understand  it  and  love  it 
and  be  ready  intelligently  to  defend  it  from  force  within  and  withoat 

The  person  who  has  traveled  in  this  country  and  foreign  lands  can  Dot 
fail  to  observe  how  much  more  is  done  by  governments  there  than  here 
to  entertain  the  people  and  make  them  familiar  with  its  beneficences. 
In  international  exhibitions  other  forms  of  government,  such  as  imperial 
and  monarchial,  are  brought  in  direct  comparison  with  ours.  Bepulv 
lican  government  in  a  sense  is  put  on  trial.  Can  it  do  this  better  than 
other  forms  of  government!  Is  it  more  intelligent  or  honest  f  Doe^ 
it  serve  the  people  better!  Are  they  under  it  more  free,  intelligent 
orderly,  and  happy?  Courtesy  may  not  allow  these  questions  to  be 
asked  audibly  in  our  presence,  but  are  they  not  natural  and  likely  to 
be  revolving  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  visitor!  In  this  view 
any  infelicity  in  the  action  of  Congress  which  makes  a  law  not  adapted 
lu  iLs  iiiir[>u,se,  in-  any  aut  (Hi  tlu^  part  of  the  ndmiiii^rr.itiMH  ut  i, 
i'Xliildt  wliiuU  dcfeatf;  its  hv^X  (iiicrutiuji — its  attaiiiment  of  the  eml  u 
vifHv^lKvtnac,^  a  gromul  for  prt^ttnTing  other  forma  of  govern meiit  is 
\\]\w]i  rlit'  7M*oi»lc  liavo  le!ss  partieiji^tioii. 

iMunr*'  diti  not  |)iLrht'i|jiiti.'  in  the  s^ljcmo  of  awards  at  Chicajjci.  HH 
k*il  to  rhiiny  ci'ituMHnii?  upon  tliat  Kopublie,  when  in  fact  on  ch>?^4T  itiqiiir> 
it  niiiy  turn  out  tn  ht*  due  tn  the  whim  ot  a  inirtientan'omnuji! 
wrmld  be  I  lie  i>iU't  of  wisthmi  if  errors  either  Jii  Irtish! 
stnitioii  in  anyexhibitiyii  by  n  ^^overii ment  could  bw  j 
a  vol  dame. 

One   tiling  which    crippled  the   result  of  this 
Rhouhl  not  be  forgottetu     No  n'  '^onrajiiml 

infT  lesions  on  subjects  at  oiifc  ^vnried^ 

gave  out  Ku  few  explanatory  d  Html  i 
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tlie  officers  in  charge  of  the  Government  exhibit,  but  to  the  rules 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  general  management  of  the  Columbian 
Exhibition. 

In  no  other  building  was  the  logic  of  arrangement  so  excellent.  Sev- 
eral of  the  departments,  by  pictures  and  various  presentations,  carried 
the  thought  of  the  observer  through  there  in  their  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time.  Never  had  so  many 
of  our  citizens  the  opportunity  of  such  object  lessons  in  our  history. 
Here  were  the  Presidents  and  Cabinet  officers  and  others  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  happiness  of  our  people,  the  growtt  and  form  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  glory  of  our  flag  in  peace  and  in  war.  How  small 
were  the  beginnings!    How  vast  and  mighty  the  results! 

The  State  Department  told  the  story  of  our  relations  to  other  gov- 
ernments; the  Treasury,  of  our  finances  and  of  the  work  of  the  several 
great  bureaus  under  its  direction;  the  War  and  Navy,  of  our  prepara- 
tions foi;  internal  and  external  defense;  the  Department  of  Justice 
recalled  the  system  of  courts  by  which  even-handed  justice  is  meted 
out  through  the  land,  crowned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  which  there  is  no  superior  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  disclosed  the  aid  the  Government  seeks 
to  afford  the  great  body  of  people  directly  interested  in  the  tilling  of 
the  soil.  What  a  revelation  was  made  of  the  application  of  science 
to  their  various  interests !  The  Post-Office  Department^  to  which  Presi- 
dent Grant  was  fond  of  pointing  as  a  great  educator  of  the  people, 
illustrated  its  beneficent  methods  of  handling  their  communications 
with  each  other,  whether  in  regions  near  or  remote,  barren  or  produc- 
tive, semitropical  or  arctic,  by  a  i)ost-office  in  actual  operation,  and  by 
a  still  exhibit  of  its  appliances  for  transportation  by  land  and  water,  in 
cars,  steamships,  on  horseback,  or  by  dog  trains,  or  on  the  back  of  the 
weary  messenger;  the  Interior  Department  told  the 'story  of  lands  and 
patents — ^but  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  did  not  allow  that  exhibit 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  to  be  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  board  of  judges — of  the  Indians,  railroads,  and  of  various 
beneficent  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  of  the  census 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Territories  reporting 
to  it;  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  by  far  the  most  influential  office 
of  education  in  the  world.  How  manifest  everywhere  the  results  of 
science  in  all  its  forms. 

Clearly  here  might  the  visitor  say,  "  Here  is  the  vanguard  of  the 
world's  welfare.^  Looking  to  the  exhibits  of  governments  extremely 
monarchial  in  form,  you  find  the  presence  of  science  in  its  most 
advanced  results;  but  it  is  there  in  the  naval  and  military  service  or 
civil  service  for  the  efficiency  of  that  service,  and  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  its  dissemination  among  the  people  lor  their  enlightenment  and 
comfort;  whereas  science  is  made  to  do  its  best  for  our  Government 
service  in  different  forms — it  is  everywhere  compelled  to  have  constant 
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direct  reference  to  the  people;  everywhere  its  pro^'ess  and  all  its  ili  : 
matioii  arc  reported  to  tUem  aad  mado  subservient  to  tlieir  deraaa^^ 
to  their  i)rogress  and  happiness  in  untold  forms  and  wa3S.  How  na-i: 
bureaus  are  the  very  embodiments  of  the  agencies  which  keep  siMeiitiL 
research  on  the  alert  and  at  the  front  in  lines  beyond  numeratiMt, 
Here  especially  the  Smithsonian,  that  great  institution  for  the  dissemiiu 
tion  of  knowledge  among  mankind,,  is  present  in  most  effective  foiju. 

In  no  exhibition  on  the  ground  is  the  spaco  more  crowded;  old.i't. 
young,  in  every  condition  that  can  move  about  by  themseive.s  or  by  ;h» 
aid  of  others  and  observe,  crowd  each  other  in  ea^er  infection  of  tt- 
numerous  objects  of  natural  history  and  human  conditioas.  The  wLm! 
is  arranged  with  due  regard  to  two  great  fundamental  condlti<ms .-: 
instruction — the  historical  and  comparative.  Here  is  the  origin^  Lt> 
are  the  several  steps  of  progress^  and  here  are  the  opportunities  fur  ct»!> 
parison.  The  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  and  the  National  Mas*r2^ 
are  united.  Fortunately  they  are  under  the  direction  of  I>r.  G.  Bfo^j 
Goode,  who  brings  to  their  organization  and  installation  the  experi«i  ▼ 
of  so  many  exhibitions.  In  the  department  of  arts  and  iodii^tries  tiier* 
were  various  subdivisions  in  the  collections:  Fisheries*  naval  mcHklx 
including  the  Sallie  Constant  and  the  Mayflower^imim'til  prodnets^  fisk< 
and  textiles,  foodSy  musical  instruments,  costumes,  ceramics,  hi^oritdi 
collections,  grai^hic  arts  (Professor  Eoose,  a  German  expert,  dectin:> 
this  collection  unique,  and  says  probably  it  standi  alono  in  the  woril . 
materia  medica,  department  of  ethnology,  prehistoric  antbrojiologr, 
oriental  an ti(iuities,  religious  ceremonials,  American  aboriginal  ijotterr. 
department  of  mammals,  of  birds,  birds'  eggs,  reptiles^  etc.;  fishes 
vertebrate  fossils,  mollusks,  insects,  marine  invertebrates,  comparatiTt 
anatomy,  including  homologies,  general  and  special,  such  as  tk 
mounted  skeleton  of  the  man  and  horse,  the  skull  and  teeth  of  thv 
horse,  domestic;  numerous  composition  of  the  human  body,  and  tblson 
to  the  end,  of  which  even  the  instructive  enumeration  is  hero  imi>os>ilvii. 
The  whole  was  so  distinctly  labeled  as  to  make  it  especially  intelli«:iI>.V. 
Tlow  niiU'li  t*^a<;ljt'r8  nf  Um  C(*uutry  ciirrlt'd  awiiy  ,  ^ 

Ota*  ran  tdK  No  oud  c:ni  examine  this  va§t  cxhibir  wttiitifit  f^liF- 
how  faitlj fully  the  puipnse  of  tht*  founder  of  l!io  8iiuth*'»>liiiia  id  hwF^ 
run  it*(l  out*  Tin-  culonial  *'oni'**tion!5  and  tlic  reprcsentativoai  of  eoafr 
tiobHof  lilb  ill  tlio  otlitT  .Vincricau  Republies  addiMl  gtv^mtl^  to  (^ 
intf'icst  of  ilw  ljnilfUiijt>-, 

TIte  Indiau  iJltiee  illustnited  its  school  work  among 
bnii<1iijf^  spei:ially  pn*|)ared  fr*r  tlie  purpose.     Here 
diilerQut  ludiari  schor^ls,  teachers  and  pupils,  fi>Uo 
illustrating  their  schofjl  exert^ises  in  daily  oi>eratiuiti 
many  articles  cniinected  with  In'"'^"  ^^^'^ 

Tlie  K avail  Mpiirc^  ai^signcd  to 
of  titluratiujial  ftttidy  by  exper 
eiijn.     EIcLf*  were  it«  pablicati 
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culars  of  information,  and  bulletins,  covering  all  phases  of  education  in 
all  qnarters  of  the  globe,  giving  in  the  form  of  statistical  tables  graphic 
and  descriptive  teyt,  together  with  articles  by  the  ablest  writers  on 
education.  Here  was  information  for  the  student  of  education  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  exhibition;  showing  the  office  to  be  a  veri- 
table educational  exchange  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  United  States 
indeed;  while  drawing  its  information  so  largely  from  the  United 
States,  it  also  gathers  all  of  value  from  other  lands,  and  is  responsive 
to  the  inquiries  of  all  visitors.  By  the  aid  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  represented  by  Melvil  Dewey,  A.  M.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  for  that  State  and  State  librarian, 
the  library  as  an  educational  agency,  supplemental  and  helpful,  to  all 
instructive,  was  very  fully  represented.  Here  was  a  model  library  of 
6,000  volumes,  Installed  in  the  modem  stack  system  of  shelves j  here 
was  library  architecture,  furniture,  binding,  indexing,  cataloguing,  and 
administration  complete,  together  with  a  person  in  charge  to  answer 
inquiries.  Secondary  schools  were  represented  by  photographs,  cata- 
logues, and  reports;  colleges  and  universities  were  shown  by  photo- 
graphs and  catalogues;  educational  periodicals  in  great  variety;  school 
architectures,  exteriors  and  interiors;  in  school  furniture,  specimens  and 
models  showing  its  growth;  school  apparatus,  etc.,  including  models 
for  illustrating  complete  methods;  school  superintendents,  as  set  forth 
in  State  and  local  reports;  the  school,  as  seen  in  operation  in  photo- 
graphs; school  savings  banks,  documents  illustrating  their  methods  and 
I)rogress;  time  schedules,  including  mechanical  appliance  used  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  arranging  hours  for  recitations,  lectures,  etc. 

The  Alaska  public  schools,  which  have  been  under  the  Bureau  from 
the  first  as  organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  general 
agent  for  education  in  Alaska,  were  shown  by  photographs  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  pui)il8,  and  by  a  variety  of  specimens  of  pupils'  work. 
This  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  working  influence  of  the  Bureau.  From 
the  acquisition  of  that  distant  territory  the  United  States  were  pledged 
by  solemn  treaty  to  i)rovide  for  the  natives  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
our  citizens.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1870  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  nothing  substantial  had  been  done  to  dis- 
charge these  obligations.  Year  after  year  attention  was  called  in  the 
annual  report  to  this  great  neglect. 

Even  the  enterprise  of  American  missionaries  did  not  enter  the  Ter- 
ritory. Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  most  heroic  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  had  advertised  in  vain  for  some  one  to  enter  the  field 
until  he  secured  Mrs.  McFarland,  who  had  been  in  the  Indian  service, 
and  he  led  the  way  and  located  her  as  teacher  at  Fort  Wrangel.  Con- 
gress wtvs  long  heedless  of  all  appeals  for  legislation  until  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  entered  the  Senate,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  took  up  the  subject,  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  gi  v- 
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ing  a  limited  form  of  Territorial  government  to  that  neglected  country. 
Under  this  legislation  schools  were  authorized,  and  their  organization 
and  management  have  been  directed  by  this  Bureau.  Fortunately  no 
wars  have  occurred  with  the  natives,  nor  has  the  policy  of  feeding  on 
the  reservations  been  adopted,  which,  misapplied,  has  so  delayed  the 
development  of  American  aborigines  elsewhere.  Schools  as  initiative 
of  Government  action  are  likely  not  only  to  save  the  native  population 
from  destruction,  but  to  make  them  an  element  of  inteUigence  and 
strength  and  the  means  of  producing  wealth. 

The  whole  educational  exhibit  has  been  made  more  attractive  to 
visitors  by  the  courteous  explanations  of  Mr.  Parks,  the  attendant  in 
charge.  No  visitor,  unless  he  carefully  examine  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau,  would  suspect  the  influence  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  its  Com- 
missioner, has  had  upon  all  others  either  of  educational  congresses  or 
educational  collections  in  the  Columbian  Exposition.  In  his  office  and 
at  his  hand  were  the  addresses  of  all  the  educational  systems,  State 
and  city  institutions,  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States;  nay,  more, 
all  the  chief  educational  agencies,  ministries,  and  institutions  in  the 
world  over.  Little  has  been  said  of  how  active  and  earnest  his  efforts 
have  been  to  secure  proper  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  education,  to 
assure  it  proper  space,  to  secure  for  it  the  proper  consideration  of  edu- 
cators in  this  and  other  countries  by  letters  and  circulars,  and  by  the 
approval  of  such  measures  as  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  pro- 
moted so  efficiently  by  the  Youth's  Companion  newspaper. 

SOME   SPECIAL  EXHIBITS. 

THE   BUSINESS  EDUCATION   EXHIBIT. 

In  this  exhibit  a  good  number  of  the  best  business  colleges  in  the 
country  united  and  sought  to  make  an  ideal  presentation  of  their  work- 
Speaking  of  it  Professor  Soule  said:  " The  com'bined  exhibit  is  insti- 
tuted upon  a  grander  scale  than  was  ever  undertaken  before  by  business 
colleges,  and  it  is  made  in  such  a  liberal  and  cathohc  spirit  by  those 
engaged  therein  as  will  bring  honor  to  their  names  and  as  will  redound 
to  the  good  of  practical  education,  and  to  all  business  schools  indis- 
criminately." The  object  of  the  exhibit  has  been  declared  to  be  to 
show  the  results  of  what  is  known  as  business  education;  first,  to 
exhibit  the  original  work  as  shown  in  the  still  form,  and  next  to  exhibit 
the  living  product  in  the  educated  student  himself,  as  shown  in  the 
active  form.  The  original  work  consists  mainly  of  books  of  accounts, 
where  are  shown  the  records  of  business  transactions  written  by  the 
student,  together  with  the  papers  and  correspondence  pertaining  to  the 
same,  as  also  the  phonographic  outlines  of  matter  taken  from  dictation 
with  typewritten  transcription  set  off.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the 
schools  have  very  properly  presented  written  lessons  in  English  and 
carefully  arranged  mathematical  solutions.  In  the  active  exhibit  the 
real  boys  and  girls  are  at  work  there  in  their  attainments^^the  product 
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of  the  schools.  Some  of  them  are  keeping  books — real  books — contain- 
ing the  records  of  real  transactions;  others  are  making  out  bills  of 
purchase  and  writing  letters — real  bills  and  real  letters — pertaining 
to  real  business  that  is  occurring  daily  with  the  same  regularity  and 
fullness  of  detail  that  distinguishes  business  everywhere.  Dr.  Selim 
Peabody,  chief  of  department  of  liberal  arts,  has  said  the  exhibit  being 
collective  has  no  competitor,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is 
unique,  comprehensive,  complete,  and,  for  every  reason,  admirable.  It 
illustrates  the  excellent  results  w^hich  may  be  secured  in  a  collective 
exhibit,  using  time,  money,  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   HOME   BUILDING. 

A  happy  thought  came  to  the  social  economical  science  committee  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Philadelphia  when  the  association  decided 
to  erect  on  the  exhibition  grounds  at  Chicago  a  workingman-s  house  as 
a  model  for  the  study  of  visitors. 

Every  American  is  interested  that  his  country  should  be  a  land  of 
homes.  The  late  census  made  an  investigation  never  before  made  into 
farm  and  home  proprietorship  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
The  condition  of  the  family  is  the  measure  of  civilization.  If  society 
is  to  advance,  the  solitary  must  be  set  apart  in  families.  The  heart 
delights  to  think  that  there  is  no  place  like  home.  The  home  fills  a 
large  place  in  all  progressive  civilization.  How  often  it  is  the  theme 
of  poetry.     Says  Thompson : 

Home  is  the  resort 

Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty ;  where 

Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

The  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  in  carrying  out  their  plan,  attempted 
nothing  fanciful.  Philadelphia,  noted  as  a  city  of  homes,  furnished 
them  the  model. 

The  house  was  built  in  brick,  and  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  many 
occupied  by  the  workingmen  of  their  city.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
palatial  conditions,  and  while  utility  and  health  were  consulted  at 
every  turn,  there  was  careful  regard  for  taste.  The  ground  and  eleva- 
tion plans  were  prepared  and  could  be  obtained  by  those  who  sought 
them. 

How  vast  this  interest  is  may  be  judged  by  the  investigations  of  the 
last  census. 

Of  the  12,690,152  families  in  the  whole  country  47.80  per  cent  own 
their  farms  and  homes  and  52.20  per  cent  hire;  and  of  the  families 
owning  their  farms  and  homes  27.97  per  cent  have  incumbrance  thereon 
and  72.03  per  cent  no  incumbrance.  Among  100  families,  on  the  aver- 
age, 52  hire  their  farms  and  homes,  35  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  13 
own  subject  to  incumbrance.  The  number  of  resident  owners  of  land 
in  the  United  States  is  0,06(5,417  plus  such  a  number  of  landowners  as 
may  be  living  in  tenant  families.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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The  form  families  uamber  4,767,179,  of  which  65.92  per  cent  own  their 
farms  and  34.08  per  cent  hire,  while  of  the  owning  families  2d«22  per  cent 
have  incumbrjince  on  their  farms  and  71.78  per  cent  have  none.  In 
1880  25.56  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  hired.  Among  100  farm  familieft, 
on  the  average,  34  hire  their  farms,  47  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  19 
own  subject  to  incumbrance. 

The  results  for  the  7,922,973  home  families  are  that  36.90  per  ceot  own 
their  homes  and  63.10  per  cent  hire  them,  while  of  the  owning  fam- 
ilies 27.70  per  cent  own  their  homes  subject  to  incumbrance  and  72JK) 
per  cent  free.  One  hundred  home  families  on  the  average  contain  03 
that  hire  their  homes,  27  that  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  10  that  own 
subject  to  incumbrance. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  t(f  100,000  population  are  aggregated 
for  the  1,749,579  home  families  that  live  in  them,  and  of  these  families 
35.96  i)er  cent  own  their  homes  and  64.04  i>er  cent  hire,  while  of  the 
owning  families  34.11  per  cent  own  subject  to  incumbrance  and  05.89 
per  cent  without  incumbrance.  In  100  home  families,  on  the  average, 
64  hire  their  homes,  24  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  12  own  subject  to 
incumbrance. 

In  the  cities  that  contain  over  100,000  population  there  are  1,948,834 
home  families,  of  which  22.83  i^er  cent  own  their  homes  and  77.17  jier 
cent  hire,  while  of  the  owning  families  37.80  per  cent  own  subject  to 
incumbrance,  and  62.20  per  cent  free  of  incumJi>rance.  In  100  home 
families  in  these  cities,  on  the  average,  77  hire  their  homes,  14  own  free 
of  incumbrance,  and  9  own  under  incumbrance. 

KXHIBIT  OF   TBE   BAROX   DE   UIRSCU   TBADK   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  bear  the  name  of  the  well-known  philanthropist.  The 
object  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  Jewish  boys  and  men  who  have  arrived 
from  Russia  and  Rouniania  such  trades  as  arc  likely  to  afibrd  them  a 
living — not  to  make  them  finished  mechanics,  for  that  would  require 
too  much  time,  but  to  impart  to  them  sufficient  knowledge  to  make 
them  ^*  handy  men"  in  shops,  where  they  can  continue  their  educ<itioiu 
and  eventually  become  master  workmen  in  their  emjdoyments.  The 
funrl  supplies  them  with  money,  when  necessaiy,  to  enter  trades  unions, 
so  as  not  to  in  any  manner  conflict  with  organized  labor. 

Tlie  exhibit  contained  specimens  in  carpentry,  ironwork,  house  and 
sign  painting,  turning,  carving,  artistic  metal  work,  electroplating, 
l)lumbing,  and  gas  fitting. 

Those  who  attend  the  day  classes  and  have  no  means  of  support  art 
boarded  by  the  fund  and  are  required  to  attend  the  evening  English 
classes.  The  course  of  studies  occupy  from  four  to  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils,  and  they 
are  placed  in  shops,  to  become  self-supporting.  Large  numbers  have 
already  found  a  ready  weh  ome  in  some  of  the  best  shops  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.     Transportation,  when  needed,  is  given  to  them  by  the 
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fnnd,  and  tbey  thus  become  meclianics,  with  an  lionorable  living  nearly 
always  assured  them. 

Inquiries  can  be  addressed  to  general  agent  of  the  fund  A.  S.  Solo- 
mons, 45  Broadway,  New  York  Citj'. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE   DEFECTIVE   CLASSES,    FEEBLE-MINDED,    DEAF,    AND   BLIND. 

Several  countries  exhibited  some  of  the  wonk  done  in  education  for 
the  defective  classes,  but  no  foreign  country  showed  the  evidences  of 
progress  furnished  from  the  United  States.  Elsewhere,  in  the  main, 
the  education  of  these  classes  has  been  treated  as  a  charity  and  left  to 
the  uncertainties  of  private  efforts.  In  America,  the  institutions  for 
their  benefit  were  early,  unfortunately,  called  asylums,  but  wisely  their 
administration  was  made  one  of  public  concern  and  of  public  expense 
— became  a  part  of  public  provision  for  education,  from  which  none  are 
to  be  excluded  and  in  which  all  are  to  share  according  to  their  ability. 
These  exhibits  wei'e  both  collective  and  by  institutions.  In  the  collec- 
tive exhibit  for  the  deaf  25  institutions  participated  and  in  that  for 
the  blind  0  were  represented,  oflFering  admirable  opportunities  for 
critical  study.  Here  were  plans  of  grounds,  exterior  and  interior 
views  of  buildings,  descriptions  of  administration,  6i)ecimens  of  appli- 
ances, especially  of  the  most  improved,  together  with  the  work  of 
students  in  great  variety,  both  in  letters  and  in  manual  training.  It 
was  a  delight  to  see  how  education  has  been  made  to  introduce  these 
unfortunate  classes  into  so  large  a  share  of  the  life  of  those  given 
normal  powers  of  mind,  or  speech,  hearing,  or  sight.  ^'  What  hath 
God  wrought! "  Their  lives  need  no  longer  be  so  apart  from  others,  so 
restricted  in  occupation,  enjoyment,  and  growth,  or  so  great  a  burden 
to  others.  If  dependent  on  themselves,  they  have  the  means  of  self- 
support  and  comfort.  They  may  share  in  the  current  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life  of  others.  The  Brailie  inventions,  originated 
in  the  Illinois  institutions  for  the  blind,  have  added  greatly  to  their 
facilities  lu  the  use  of  letters  both  for  purposes  of  printing  and  writing. 

The  library  for  the  blind,  printed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  expense 
of  a  fund  provided  by  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
distributed  pro  rata  to  each  Congressional  district  in  the  nation,  is  a 
provision  for  their  intelligence  as  beneficent  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  Dr. 
Moon  (of  England)  system  for  the  home  learning  and  reading  of  the 
blind  is  also  doing  great  service.  Many  are  familiar  with  the  work  so 
efficient  in  all  the  departments,  but  esi)ecially  accomplishing  so  great 
results  in  music  in  the  lloyal  Xornial  College  for  the  Blind,  Westow 
street.  Upper  Norwood,  S.  E.,  London,  England,  founded  and  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  F.  J.  Campbell,  Ph.  I).,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  United 
States,  himself  blind.  The  work  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  fitly 
crowned  by  the  exhibit  of  Gallaudet  College,  locate<l  at  Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  national  college  of  excellent  standards,  and  the 
only  institution  of  this  grade  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  in  the  world, 
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fouDded  and  coDducted  at  national  expense  under  E.  M.  Gallandet, 
LL.  D.,  president.  The  exhibit  also  reminded  the  observer  of  the  intro- 
duction of  deaf-mute  instruction  into  our  country  by  theelder  Gallaudet 
The  exhibit  of  75  volumes  of  the  volta  bureau,  sustained  by  the  muuifi 
ceuce  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  John  Ilitts,  illustrated  the  good  work  it  is  doing. 
The  improvements  in  teaching  visible  speech  were  specially  illastrated 
in  the  school  under  Miss  M.  C.  Gowen.    (Which  see.) 

THE   KXUIBIT  OF  THE   ALLIANCE   ISRAELITE   UNIVER8KLLB. 

This  exhibit  was  in  care  of  Joseph  Biefeld,  of  Chicago,  and  was  sent 
from  the  central  office  in  Paris  in  care  of  the  New  York  branch,  of 
which  A.  S.  Solomons,  45  Broadway,  Xew  York,  is  president.  The 
exhibit  showed  something  of  the  work  of  pupils  and  the  plans  and 
literature  of  the  society. 

In  1860  this  philantrophic  organization  was  formed  at  Paris,  and 
to-day  it  numbers  40,()00  members,  of  every  nation,  united  in  a  central 
committee  that  meets  at  Paris.  In  addition,  it  has  two  coo|>erative 
societies  that  work  upon  the  same  plan  and  may  be  practically  called  a 
part  of  the  main  organization — the  Anglo  Jewish  Association  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Israelitische  Allianz  of  Vienna. 

It  is  emi)hatically  a  benevolent  society  in  the  broader  sense,  having 
no  political  or  religious  bearing  in  any  direct  way.  It  aims  to  promote 
the  emancipation  and  moral  progress  of  the  Jewish  people  in  countries 
where  they  are  still  denied  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  extends  aid 
to  those  who  suffer  socially  and  politically  by  reason  of  their  being 
Jews.  As  stated  in  its  original  address,  the  alliance  is  to  defend  the 
honor  of  Judaism  whenever  attacked,  to  encourage  labor  and  usefol 
trades  and  professions,  to  fight  against  ignorance  and  vice  due  to  base- 
less prejudice,  to  promote  by  peaceful  means  the  emancipation  of 
brethren  still  oppressed  by  exceptional  legislation,  and  to  i)erfect  gen- 
eral freedom  by  intelle<;tual  and  moral  regeneration. 

Its  work  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  has  been  steadily  in  the  line 
thus  prefigured.  It  has  avoided  religious  discussion  and  political 
interference.  It  has  endeavored  to  raise  the  standing  of  oppressed 
Israel  wherever  located,  by  making  them,  in  sympathy  with  the  nations 
with  whom  they  were  dwelling,  as  patriotic  as  their  neighbors,  so  that 
the  mistakes  of  sectarianism  could  not  l/e  charge<l  against  the  school} 
that  the  alliance  was  developing.  In  Turkey,  the  pupils  are  taught 
the  language,  history,  and  geography  of  Turkey;  in  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
mania,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  history  and  geography  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  in  Morocco  the  pupils  of  the  schools  at  Tangiers,  Tetuan,  and 
Fez  rival  the  Moorish  children  in  their  eagerness  to  be  informed  about 
the  history  and  development  of  this  ancient  domain.  While  insisting 
on  the  familiarity  of  its  pupils  with  the  history  and  genius  of  Judaism,  it 
admonishes  them  unfailingly  to  be  patriotic;  to  be  French  in  France, 
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German  in  Germany,  English  in  English  colonies.  Its  aim  is  to  level 
the  barriers  that  separate  the  Jews  from  other  peoples,  to  make  Juda- 
ism a  living  creed,  not  a  political  division. 

Education  is  thus  the  sole  work  of  the  alliance — teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  in  the  language  and  traditions  of  the 
country  of  their  birth,  that  they  shall  not  be  strangers  within  their 
own  land,  and  teaching  tolerance  to  the  representatives  of  authority  in 
regions  where  benighted  prejudice  and  restrictive  laws  still  subject  the 
Jews  to  harsh  treatment  and  grievous  wrong. 

As  soon  as  the  central  committee  learns  of  any  act  of  oppression 
due  to  the  revival  of  antiquated  laws  or  the  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  its  secretary  appeals  to  the  better 
sense  of  the  government  through  the  local  press,  and  tries  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  by  timely  presentation  of 
liberal  ideas  and  argument.    The  press  has  been  its  noblest  champion. 

The  alliance  is  recognized  for  its  peaceful  humanitarian  mission  in 
all  liberal  governments. 

The  alliance  schools  are  established  along  the  Mediterranean,  spread 
in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  are  to  be  found  in  Asia,  and  are  flourishing  in 
Morocco.  Instead  of  the  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  Talmud  Torah, 
these  schools  are  commodious,  airy,  and  under  modern  methods,  with 
teachers  trained  to  give  varied  instruction.  Everywhere  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  has  inspired  in  neighboring  classes  and  sects 
respect  for  the  Jews,  and  they  are  used  as  models  for  others  to  follow 
in  reorganizing  their  systems  of  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  general  education  of  the  children,  they  acquire 
practical  knowledge  in  trades  and  agriculture 5  the  girls  are  taught 
housework  and  needlework.  Each  school  has  a  library  of  over  300 
volumes.  In  the  Jerusalem  school  there  are  six  workshops,  for  uphols- 
tery, tailoring,  shoemaking,  turning,  etc. 

In  the  Jaffa  Agricultural  School,  formed  in  1870,  the  Porte  leased  240 
hectares  of  fine  land  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  lease  to  extend  indefinitely, 
So  much  has  this  school  grown,  that  a  recent  report  gives  a  glowing 
description  of  the  state  of  the  buildings,  the  large  products  of  the  farms, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  pupils.  They  raise  oxen,  sheep,  h<jrses,  mules, 
pigeons,  etc.  The  annual  output  of  oranges  1q  large.  Among  the 
the  pupils  are  20  gardeners,  10  winegrowers,  and  carpenters,  tanners, 
and  blacksmiths.  There  are  100  pupils  in  all,  50  being  Eussian  exiles, 
the  rest  natives  of  Turkey  and  Eoumania.  On  leaving  the  school 
graduates  receive  a  subvention  of  nearly  1,000  francs.  These  graduates 
find  ready  work  as  directors  of  other  schools  and  farms  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Argentine.  The  expenses  of  the  school  for  this  year  reach 
98,000  francs.    The  assured  income  will  not  reach  75,000  francs. 

There  are  reported  enrolled  in  all  the  schools — boys,  8,888;  girls, 
4,445. 
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SCHOOL  6AVIXGS   BAXKS. 

Tbe  rapidity  with  which  extreme  poverty  swells  up  its  victims  is  one 
of  the  startling  facts  in  social  science.  The  public  school,  acting  upon 
every  child,  must  be  the  great  public  agency  for  the  arrest  of  this  evil 
If  every  child  can  be  trained  to  save,  as  well  as  given  the  knowledge 
and  habits  which  assure  his  earning,  much  will  bo  done  toward  saving 
the  very  poor  from  the  temptations  and  sufferings  of  poverty.  School 
savings  banks  have  already  yielded  excellent  results  in  this  directioo. 
They  have  been  most  extensively  adopted  in  Belgium  and  France.  In 
Belgium, in  1889,  there  were  reported  5,250  of  these  banks,  with  212,037 
depositors,  to  whom  were  due  $78,213.42.  In  France  there  were 
reported  in  1887  23,371  savings  banks,  with  161,387  depositors,  to  whom 
were  due  $2,421,220.02.  They  were  introduced  into  this  country  by 
J.  H.  Thiry,  esq.,  when  commissioner  of  the  schools  of  Long  Island 
City,  X.  Y.  His  efforts  from  that  date  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  of  many  of  the  mos^t 
eminent  American  educators.  It  ax>i)eared  from  the  data  furnished  in 
the  exhibition  that  they  had  been  adoi)ted  in  78  different  districts  or 
cities,  in  which  there  were  reported  33,810  depositors,  who  had  deposited 
$345,043.52.  Mr.  Thiry  acts  on  the  principle  that  method  is  the  arith- 
metic of  success.  Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, remarks :  ^'  M.  de  Molance  has  been  the  greatest  promoter  of  school 
savings  banks  in  France.  It  is  found  advisable  in  the  elementary 
schools  there  to  have  the  deposit  received  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
even  a  daily  opportunity  is  better." 

It  is  now  thought  that  the  best  time  to  receive  deposits  is  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  afternoon  session  daily.  In  this  way  not  much  time 
is  required,  and  some  of  the  fifteen  minutes  can  bo  used  for  other 
things.  There  should  be  regularity  and  promptness  in  the  meeting  of 
appointments  for  the  receipt  of  funds.  The  school  savings  bank  pre- 
vents waste  of  pennies,  prevents  the  formation  of  habits  of  buying 
candies,  gum,  etc.  The  influence  of  the  economy  is  seen  in  all  things, 
even  in  the  care  of  clothing  and  school  property.  There  should  be  no 
emphasis  placed  ui)on  large  deiK)sits;  there  should  be  no  reports  of  the 
largest  deposits.    The  aim  is  to  have  the  principle  emphasized. 

The  school  deposits  should  go  to  the  regular  savings  bank  at  least 
once  a  week.  If  this  is  done  on  Friday  the  books  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  to  pupils  on  Monday,  It  is  a  valuable 'M)usiness  train- 
ing" for  the  teacher  and  is  worth  all  it  costs.  In  France  the  school 
savings  is  in  every  grade,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest. 

The  school  savings  bank  tends  to  prevent  pauperism,  crime,  sickness, 
prodigality,  and  various  vices,  and  to  make  children  thrifty,  orderly, 
frugal,  economical,  discriminating  in  each  use  of  money.  It  has  its 
influence  upon  all  phases  of  economy  in  time  and  virtue  as  well  as 
money. 
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TEMPERANCE    EDUCATION    AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN    EXPOSITION. 
[States  In  white  hare  a  temperance  education  law ;  those  in  black  have  xM>De.] 


KXPLAMATIOX  or  HARKS. 

X  The  cross  si<?nifie8  that  scientific  temperance  la  a  mandatory  study  in  public  schools. 
•  The  star  signifies  a  penalty  attached  to  the  enforcing  clause  of  this  iitatute  in  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory to  which  it  is  affixea. 

t  The  dagger  signifies  that  the  study  is  not  only  mandator}',  but  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools. 

X  The  double  dagger  signifies  that  the  study  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools  and  is  to  be 
pursued  with  text-books  in  the  liands  of  pupils  able  to  read. 

I  The  jmrallel  indicates  that  the  study  is  to  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  and  as  thoroughly  as 
other  required  branches. 

$  The  section  mark  indicates  that  text-books  on  this  topic  must  give  at  least  one-fourth  their  space 
to  teiuperance  matter,  and  those  used  in  the  highest  grade  of  graded  schools  at  least  M  {>ages. 

%  The  paragrranh  indicates  that  no  teacher  who  has  not  pa£>ed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this 
Bubjoct  is  granted  a  certificate  or  authorized  to  teach. 

TiviLjH-'rEUJcv  cHUii'tttJuji  Uw3  ha>e  aUn^n  bucii  pa^»d  in  SoutJi  Carn^lida,  Itidliiita,  and  Teti»egi»ee' 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  EXTENT  OF  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION.* 

During  the  twelve  years  prior  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
the  school  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
the  nature  and  eftects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  came  into 
great  prominence  as  a  preventive  measure  for  the  vice  of  intemperance. 
By  State  enactment,  as  indicated  by  the  above  map,  it  has  been  made 
a  mandatory  branch  for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  38  of  the  44 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  by  act  of  Congress,  for  all  pupils  in 
all  schools  under  Federal  control,  including  those  in  the  Territories, 
national,  military,  and  naval  academies,  and  the  Indian  and  colored 
schools.  The  distinctive  feature  common  to  all  these  laws  is  the 
emphasiB,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic;  drinks  and  narcotics  ui>on  the 
human  system. 

The  provincial  parliaments  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  either  by  act 
of  parliament  or  by  order  of  the  provincial  boards  of  education,  have 
made  the  same  study  obligatory  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

The  Parliament  of  Sweden  has  also  enacted  laws  which  make  scien- 
tific or  ph^'^siological  temperance  a  part  of  the  public  education  of 
Sweden. 

A  large,  well  graded,  and  authentic  school  literature,  with  methods 
of  study  founded  on  modern  pedagogical  ideas,  has  been  produced,  and 
was,  with  copies  of  the  laws  requiring  this  study,  on  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Throughout  ail  Christendom  there  is  a  spirit 
of  interested  inquiry  concerning  this  "Educational  method  for  the  pre- 
vention of  intemperance."  Hence  a  report  of  the  educational  forces 
represented  at  the  Exposition,  forces  which  are  destined  to  influence 
character  and  shape  individual  and  national  destiny,  would  be  incom- 
plete should  it  omit  the  temperance  educational  movement.  Therefore 
an  examination  was  ordered  of  all  the  pupil  work  in  physiology  on 
exhibit,  in  order  that,  in  so  far  as  that  would  indicate,  an  idea  mifrht  be 
gained  of  the  real  progress  of  the  study  in  the  schools  of  the  States 
under  this  legislation. 

In  estimating  the  following  report  of  this  examination  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  States  did  not  in  every  instance  send  to  the 
Exposition  samples  of  work  in  all  branches  pursued  in  their  schools; 
and,  as  in  only  a  few  instances  was  there  any  special  effort  made  to 
secure  samples  of  school  work  in  this  branch,  its  absence  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  negle<it  or  indifference.  In  this  report  honorable  mention 
is  given  only  to  papers  that  show  not  only  a  knowledge  of  structure 
and  function,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  violation 
of  hygienic  law  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 


»For  the  following;  extract  nnU  cjiri  ful  survey  of  the  progress  aud  extent  o!  tcfuperaiic«  c«lacmtio& 
as  oxliibitod  by  ^Tth.  Mnry  IT.  Hunt,  I  am  indebted  to  Mra.  Susan  M.  D.  Fry,  Pb.  D.,  on©  of  the  muA 
•fiicient  of  the  board  of  judges  of  departtuent  L. 
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The  pupil  work  of  each  State  was  examined  with  reference  to  its 
compliance  with  the  law  of  that  State.  As  these  laws  differ  in  some 
particulars,  a  brief  digest  of  the  law  applying  is  placed  before  each 
report.  The  reports  of  the  pupil  work  in  the  different  States  are  given 
iu  the  order  in  which  the  laws  requiring  such  work  were  enacted. 

VERMONT. 

The  scientific  temperance  education  law  was  enacted  in  1882,  with 
strengthening  amendments  in  1886,  requiring  physiological  temper- 
ance to  be  taught  orally  to  all  pupils  in  the  schools  as  thoroughly  as 
other  branches  to  pupils  who  are  not  able  to  read,  with  text-books  in 
the  hands  of  pupils  who  are  able  to  read;  text-books  to  give  at  least 
oue-fourth  of  their  space  to  temperance  matter,  and  those  for  the  high- 
est grade  of  graded  schools  at  least  20  pages.  Examination  of  teach- 
ers required  upon  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and 
their  effects  upon  the  human  system.  Penalty  attached  for  nonen- 
forcement  of  the  law. 

Ptipil  work. — Pupil  work  was  exhibited  from  several  towns,  including 
Cabot  and  Newfano;  this  showed  positive  teachings  against  alcohoUc 
drinks,  especially  the  lighter  liquors,  and  against  tobacco. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1883,  with  strengthening  amendments  added 
iu  1886.  It  requires  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  as  thoroughly  as  other 
branches,  with  textbooks  that  meet  the  established  standard  (see  fore- 
going map)  in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read.  Examination  of 
teachers  required;  penalty  for  nonenforcement  of  law. 

Fupil  work. — State  normal  school. — Physiology  as  required  by  law  is 
taught  in  this  State  normal  school  and  in  the  normal  training  schools. 

No  student  work  from  this  institution  on  exhibit. 

Public  schools. — The  late  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon. 
F.  S.  Finch,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  reports  the  study  universally 
taught  as  the  law  requires.  Thirteen  cities  and  villages  sent  pupil 
work.  Those  from  the  Quincy  schools  seemed  to  be  most  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1883,  making  this  a  mandatory  study  ''in  all 
mixed  schools  and  in  all  graded  schools  above  the  primary  grade."  . 

Teachers  receiving  certificates  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

.  Pupil  work. — Normal  school. — This  study  is  pursued  in  the  State  nor- 
tttftdtirttining  schools.    The  pupil  work  exhibited  from  the  seventh 
i  o£  the  normal  training  school  was  largely  anatomical. 
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Public  schools. — The  public  schools,  including  those  of  Nashua  and 
Portsmouth,  exhibited  pupil  work  which  was  chiefly  anatomical,  with 
little  or  no  hygiene  or  any  adequate  treatment  of  the  nature  aud  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1884,  requiring  instruction  on  this  subject  to 
be  given  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  under  State  control,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  in  the  same. 

Pupil  tcork, — Public  schools, — The  educational  exhibit  of  this  State 
reports  physiological  work  from  14G  cities,  towns,  and  institutions. 
That  examined  showed  descriptions  of  structural  physiology,  rather 
than  a  presentation  of  the  more  important  subject  of  hygiene,  iuclud- 
ing  the  nature  and  cfiects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  text-books  ready  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
all  grades  when  the  law  iu  this  State  was  enacted  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  its  prompt  enforcement.  That  so  many  towns  and  cities  sent  in 
exhibits  of  pupil  work  is  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  sentiment  iu  favor 
of  the  complete  enforcement  of  the  law  iu  all  schools  as  required. 

Physiology  is  one  of  the  reiiuired  studies  for  the  academic  credentials 
issued  by  the  State  of  New  York,  Examinations  for  these  crcdeuti;ds 
include  questions  on  the  cifects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

RHODB   ISLAND. 

The  law  was  enacteil  in  1884,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools.    No  penalty  attached. 

No  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work  of  any  kind  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  iu  all 
public  schools  and  institutions  to  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other 
branches.  Examination  of  teachers  required;  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
public  money  for  nonenforcement  of  law. 

Pupil  work, — Normal  schools. — Seven  of  the  thirteen  normal  schools 
had  exhibits  to  a  limited  extent.  Only  two  had  physiology  exhibits, 
both  on  purely  amrtomical  subjects. 

Public  schools. — There  was  a  very  general  exhibit  of  pupil  work  on 
this  subject  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Among  these  was 
work  from  the  schools  of  West  Chester,  Pittsburg,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Philadelphia.  That  from  the  Newton  gitls'  combined  school  of  PhUa- 
dclphia,  for  skill  in  anatomical  drawings,  full  and  clear  description  of 
structure  and  hygiene  of  the  organs  described,  and  for  the  clear  desciiiv 
tion  of  the  ])hysical,  mental,  and  moral  cft'ccts  following  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

The  exhibit  of  pupil  work  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Drexel  School 
deserves  special  commendation  for  statement  of  facts  concerning  the 
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origin  and  nature  of  alcoliolic  drinks  and  tbeir  effects  upon  the  organs 
described.  The  language  of  the  papers  is  natural,  showing  them  to  be 
ail  expression  of  knowledge  and  logical  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

MAINE. 

The  temperance  education  law  of  Maine  was  enacted  in  1885.  It 
requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  public  money, 
with  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Pupil  tcork. — Normal  schools. — Physiology  is  taught  in  the  three 
State  normal  schools.  No  exhibit  of  work  from  any  except  Farming- 
ton;  that  chiefly  anatomical  with  a  little  hygiene,  and  less  reference  to 
'  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

State  college  at  Orono  is  under  this  law,  but  had  no  exhibit. 

Public  schools. — Fourteen  towns  and  cities  sent  manuscript  pupil 
work;  five  of  these  included  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

MASSACHUSETl'S. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885.  It  requires  that  this  study  be  taught 
to  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  and  that 
teachers  pass  an  examination  on  the  subject  before  receiving  certificates. 
Penalty  attached  for  nonenforcement  of  the  law. 

Pupil  tcorTi. — Normal  schools. — Five  normal  schools  and  the  reform 
schools  and  defective  class  schools  are  all  included  under  this  law.  No 
exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work  was  made  by  them. 

Public  schools. — Of  the  manuscript  physiology  work  from  this  State, 
including  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  the  work  of  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  Boston  schools,  as  well  as  that  from  the  grammar 
grade  of  the  Salem  Bentley  school,  and  from  the  West  Bpylston  high 
school,  deserves  commendation.  The  work  from  the  Hyde  Park  schools 
deserves  honorable  mention.  The  course  and  methods  of  study  there 
adopted,  as  illustrated  by  the  pupil  work,  deserve  especial  mention. 
The  facts  taught  are  presented  in  a  manner  suited  to  each  grade,  and 
the  subject  receives  enlarged  treatment  from  grade  to  grade. 


The  law  was  -enacted  in  1885,  and  was  subsequently  reinforced  by 
strengthening  amendments  in  1891.  It  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils 
in  all  schools,  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books 
in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read,  and  examination  of  teachers. 

There  was  no  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools;  also  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Pupil  icorJc. — Normal  schools. — ^No  pupil  work  on  physiology  on 
exhibit  from  either  of  the  five  normal  schools. 
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Public  schooU.—A.  few  anatomical  charts  were  exhibited  by  some 
high  schools.  No  exhibit  of  pupil  work  on  hygiene  or  the  eflfects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics. 

MISSOURI. 

In  1885  Missouri  enacted  a  permissive  temperance  education  law,  but 
required  the  examination  of  teachers  in  physiological  temi)erance. 

Pvpil  work, — Normal  schools, — There  was  no  physiology  pupil  work 
exhibited  by  any  of  the  six  State  normal  schools,  except  the  St 
Louis  normal  school;  the  papers  from  this  showed  commendable  les- 
sons on  the  efi'ects  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Puhlic  schools. — The  physiology  exhibit  of  the  Kansas  City  Central 
high  school  deserves  honorable  mention  for  its  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  alcohol  through  fermentation,  and  the  physical  effects 
of  this  beverage.  That  of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Humboldt  and  Jef 
ferson  schools,  Kansas  City,  deserves  commendation. 

KANSAS. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  also  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Pupil  work — Normal  schools, — The  State  University,  the  agricul- 
tural college,  and  the  normal  school  are  under  this  law,  and  physio- 
logical temperance  is  in  their  courses  of  study.  The  normal  gives 
twenty  weeks  in  the  seventh  year  to  this  branch. 

Normal  institutes  are  held  in  each  county  four  weeks  of  each  year. 
Two  or  three  days  are  given  to  the  topic  of  hygiene,  including  the  con- 
sequences of  violating  hygienic  law  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
other  narcotics. 

Puhlic  schools, — Some  manuscript  pupil  work  in  physiology  was  exhib- 
ited, all  of  which  included  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

The  superintendent  of  the  exhibit  reported  that  the  study  is 
thoroughly  taught  in  all  the  Kansas  schools  so  far  as  known,  and  that 
the  study  is  effecting  all  that  could  be  desired  in  giving  pupils  an  Intel- 
ligent  trend  toward  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  und 
in  favor  of  obedience  to  all  laws  of  health. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  the  examination  of  teachers. 

State  University, — Hygiene  is  taught  in  every  course  of  study  in  this 
institution  and  is  pursued  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  years.  No  pupil 
work  in  physiology  exhibited. 

Normal  school. — Physiology,  including  hygiene  and  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics,  is  in  the  course  of  study.  No  exhibit  of  physiology 
student  work. 
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JPtLblic  schools. — The  county  school  officials  of  49  counties  reported 
*'  Physiological  temperance  regularly  and  systematically  taught  in  the 
public  schools."  Twenty  counties  reported  this  study  taught  incident- 
ally. Eight  counties  reported  it  not  taught  at  all.  Thirteen  counties 
made  no  report. 

Eigbt  towns  and  cities  sent  exhibits  of  pupil  work  in  this  branch. 
Two  others  exhibited  pupil  work  in  physiology  which  was  purely  ana- 
tomical, with  no  reference  to  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  and  hygiene. 

The  pupil  work  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Pawnee  City  public 
schools  deserves  honorable  mention. 

OREGON. 

This  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  that  this  study  be  pursued 
by  all  pupils  in  all  schools. 

Pupil  tcorJc, — Normal  schools. — The  University  of  Oregon  and  two 
normal  schools  are  under  this  law.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  including 
the  effects  of  narcotics,  are  in  their  courses  of  study.  No  exhibit  of 
student  w^ork  in  this  branch  was  contributed. 

Public  schools. — It  was  reported  that  this  branch  is  universally 
taught,  beginning  w  ith  the  third  or  fourth  grade.  A  limited  exhibit 
of  physiology  pupil  work  showed  some  treatment  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics. 


The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  making  this  a  mandatory  study  in  all 
public  schools. 

Public  schools.—  No  exhibit  in  physiological  temperance. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1886,  but  with  an  amendment  requiring  this 
study  to  be  taught  from  a  book  prepared  by  a  State  board.  Little 
or  no  pursuit  of  the  subject  in  the  schools  followed.  In  1893  the  law 
was  amended  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  and  that 
it  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  These  text  books  must  devote  at  least  one-fifth 
of  their  space  to  temperance  teaching  for  the  primary  and  intermedi- 
jite  giades,  arid  ut  lci*i^t  LMi  y^n^j^vt^  lor  the  highest  grade  of  graded 
echooKs,  Exaininatiuii  of  teachi-4\s  required,  with  penalty  for  non- 
eiifareeuient  of  the  law. 

Ah  tins  law  wan  not  appnived  until  May  26,  1893,  there  could  be  no 
.exhibit  of  pupil  work  ma  nnnW  of  the  amended  law. 

^'*^U  teork^'-^Normai  schools— There  are  three  normal  schools  and 
^rieiiltiifal   collt^ge  that  come  under  this  law.     No  physiology 
SS'ork  exiiibitcid  by  these  schools. 

■jl^oMp — Otiod  work  in  pl^ysiology,  but  including  no  reference 
ita  t!iO  Inflects  uf  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  the  human  sys- 
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tern  was  exhibited  by  several  schools.  The  Pawcatuck  high  school 
sent  commendable  pai>ers  showing  a  good  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  efi'ects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE   EDUCATION   LAW. 

In  188G  the  National  Congress  enacted  a  law  applying  to  all  the 
pupils  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  and  in  Indian  and 
colored  schools.  This  law  requires  that  physiological  temi)eranco  be 
studied  by  all  pupils  in  schools,  and  that  it  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as 
other  branches,  with  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
The  examination  of  teachers  for  a  certificate  is  required,  and  a  i>enalty 
for  nonenforcement  of  the  law  is  attached. 

The  lack  of  any  extended  pupil  work  following  this  law'is  not  an 
indication  of  its  nonenforcement  in  the  field  to  which  it  applies. 

NEW   MEXICO. 

The  subject  is  taught  to  a  limited  extent,  but  evidently  not  from  text- 
books up  to  the  standard. 

UTAH. 

There  was  a  limited  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work  from  the  public 
schools,  but  it  included  no  adequate  treatment  of  hygiene  or  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

INDIAN   TEIUUTORY. 

Ko  exhibit  of  i)hysiology  pupil  work. 

ARIZONA. 

No  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work. 

MARYIJIND. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  188G,  and  requires  that  the  study  be  pursued 
by  all  pupils  in  all  schools  with  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  able 
to  read.    Instruction  must  be  as  thorough  as  in  other  branches. 

rnj)U  work, — Puhlic  schools, — The  pupil  work  exhibited  by  the  Bal- 
timore city  grammar  schools  showed  very  good  instruction,  esi>eeially 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  that  of  the  seventh  gi^de 
deserves  honorable  mention.  The  manuscript  sent  by  the  female  gram- 
mar school,  No.  7,  was  especially  complete  and  satisfactory.  Good  work 
was  also  presented  by  the  colored  training  school  of  Baltimore. 

lOWA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1886,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  that  the  subject  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches; 
also  the  examination  of  teachers.  Penalty  for  nonenforcement  attached 
to  the  law. 
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J^npil  worlc.— State  University. — This  institution  has  physiology  in  its 
course  of  study,  but  made  no  exhibit  of  student  work. 

2i'ormal  schools. — Temperance  physiology  is  in  their  course  of  studj', 
but  tliey  had  no  exhibit  of  pupil  work  in  physiology.  It  was  reported 
tbat  temperance  physiology  is  taught. 

JPiihlic  schools, — Manuscript  and  chart  work  on  scientific  temperance 
vas  exhibited  by  13  towns  and  cities.  That  from  the  Oscaloosa  schools 
deserves  commendation;  and  that  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  West  Des  Moines  schools  deserves  honorable 
mention. 

DELAWARE. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1887,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  also  the  examination  of  teachers.  Ko  physiology  pupil 
work  was  exhibited. 

WK6T   VIUGIXIA. 

The  law,  enacted  in  1887,  requires  that  this  subject  be  taught  all 
pupils  in  all  schools  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches.  Examination 
of  teachers  required.    Penalty  for  nonenforcement  attached  to  the  law. 

Pupil  tcorl:. — Normal  schools. — There  are  six  normal  schools,  none  of 
which  exhibit  any  physiology  pupil  work. 

Public  schools, — The  primary  and  grammar  grades  showed  very  good 
instruction  in  anatomy  and  hygiene;  but  the  papers  examined  gave 
httle  attention  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  reported  that  excellent 
work  is  done  in  the  public  schools  throughout  tl^e  State,  but  that  the 
papers  on  exhibit  were  not  gathered  with  reference  to  scientific  temper- 
ance instruction. 

COLOKADO. 

The  law,  enacted  in  1887,  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools  to  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books 
in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read;  penalty  for  nonenforcement. 

Pupil  woric, — Normal  sclwol. — This  institution  has  physiology  in  its 
course  of  study,  but  no  pupil  work  except  charts  and  anatomical  draw- 
ings was  exhibited. 

Public  schools. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit,  reported  that  the  result  of  such  faithful  teach- 
ings of  scientific  temperance  as  he  had  observed  was  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  the  movement  could  desire  in  creating  an  intelli- 
gent aversion  for  alcohohc  drinks  and  narcotics. 

MINNESOTA. 

ia  1887,  and  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in 
of  teachers;  penalty  attached  for  non- 
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Pupil  work. — Normal  schools, — Physiology  is  tanght  in  the  four  uon 
schools,  but  they  seut  no  exhibit  of  student  work  in  this  branch. 

Pttblic  schools. — The  pupil  work  exhibited  by  the  high  schools  sL« 
a  good  knowledge  of  anatomy,  but  seems  to  indicate  that  the  U 
books  used  are  old  ones,  not  yet  brought  up  to  date^  for  only  i 
«* habitual"  and  "excessive''  use  of  alcohol  is  condemued- 

CAXIFORNIA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1887.  It  requires  this  study  of  all  pnpil> 
all  schools.     A  penalty  for  nonenforcement  is  attached. 

Pupil  work. — Normal  schools. — Each  of  the  three  normal  schools  L.^ 
a  regular  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  microscopic  work,  m 
prize  essays  on  the  subject  of  narcotics.    There  was  no  pupil  work  • 
this  subject  in  the  normal  exhibits. 

Public  schools. — Of  the  pupil  work  in  physiology  exhibited  by  tl: 
schools  of  this  State,  that  from  the  Lincoln  school  of  Oaklaud  sho^ 
the  most  practical  comprehension  of  the  subject  from  the  staruiix>iiit  • 
hygiene  and  the  consequences  of  a  violation  of  hygienic  law  in  the  ur 
of  alcoholic  drinks. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1888,  requiring  the  study  of  all  pupils  in  a. 
schools,  with  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read.  The>c 
books  must  devote  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  space  to  temperaDrr 
matter,  and  at  least  20  pages  for  those  used  in  the  highest  grade  ••: 
graded  schools.  The  subject  must  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  otLr: 
branches;  teachers  examined;  penalty  for  nonenforcement  attached. 

No  exhibit  of  pupil  work  in  temperance  physiology. 


The  law,  enacted  in  1888,  requires  that  this  study  be  pursued  b?  alJ 
pupils  in  all  schools,  and  that  teachers  be  examined  in  it  before  reit^i* 
ing  certificates.    Penalty  attached  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Pupil  work. — There  was  no  exhibit  of  pupil  work,  except  that  fh>ra 
the  Clevehuid  high  school,  which  was  entirely  lacking  in  au>' mcDiii^j 
oi  lli**L')Vcrts(jf  ulculiul  iind  narcotics,  and  that  from  the  Mount  8-:,  :: 
Hrbnn],  wliirlj  \v;i?^  only  i'air.     TUe  papers  prc^acnted  murai  raihi*^  >- 
Bciciitirtc  lea^ous  Jbr  total  abstinence. 

Tliri  law  was  ejmcti>d  in  18'^1>,     It  requires  this  study  of  iill  iiujiOaU 
all  srhMi>l>4.     ICx'iiitiiiiatiou  uf  icaehers  is  required. 

r}fplf  wurL—Xttrmal  scMoh, — These  schools  pre^ent^fl  no  |iUy- 
j^hidrnr.  noik. 

i*ttJfUfiiffHH)h.^\  iHuiiber  of  schools  sent  piipU  work  wUhL  *Ii,,*. 
that  ihi^  i^iihj*vt  w!i«  tnngltt,  and  that  in  the  lower  gma* 
tion  was  giMMJ* 
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ILLINOIS. 

The  law  was  enacted  iu  1889,  making  this  a  mandatory  study  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  requiring  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Pupil  work, — Normal  schools. — The  University  of  Illinois  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  the  exhibitors  reported  that 
physiology  is  extensively  taught. 

The  State  Normal  University  gives  physiology  a  place  in  its  curricu- 
lum. The  exhibit  showed  good  anatomical  work,  but  there  was  no 
treatment  of  hygiene  or  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  The 
Southern  Illinois  State  University  also  showed  in  its  exhibit  little 
attention  paid  to  hygiene  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics. 

Public  schools. — There  were  exhibits  of  physiology  pupil  work  from 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  Nashville,  Springfield,  La  Salle,  Kewanee,  and 
from  Pulaski  and  Clark  counties.  All  of  them  contained  more  or  less 
reference  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  In  the 
Chicago  schools  there  is  no  instruction  in  this  branch  below  the  eighth 
grade. 

HONTANA. 

Being  a  Territory  in  1886,  Montana  came  under  the  national  temper- 
ance education  law  then  enacted.  The  Pathfinder  Physiologies  were 
in  1889  adopted  for  six  years,  and  are  consequently  now  in  use. 

Pupil  work. — Public  schools. — Many  towns  and  cities  sent  manuscript 
work  in  temperance  physiology.  That  from  the  third  grade  of  the 
Helena  schools  showed  excellent  training.  The  papers  sent  by  the 
fifth  grade  of  the  Marysville  schools  indicated  that  the  subject  of 
hygiene  and  the  effects  of  narcotics  had  been  faithfully  studied,  and 
the  work  deserves  commendation,  while  that  from  the  ninth  grade  of 
the  same  school  should  receive  honorable  mention. 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

The  law,  enacted  in  1890,  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools, 
to  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books  in  the 
hands  of  pupils  able  to  read.  These  text- books  must  meet  the  required 
standard  (see  map);  penalty  attached  for  nouenforcement  of  the  law. 
Examination  of  teachers  is  required. 

Pupil  work. — There  was  an  exhibit  of  high  school  pupil  work  in 
physiology,  which,  however,  consisted  chiefly  of  technical  anatomy. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1890,  and  requires  the  study  of  all  pupils  in 
all  schools  to  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text- 
books in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read.  These  books  must  meet  the 
established  standard  (see  map),  and  teachers  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion on  the  subject.    Penalty  attached  for  violation  of  the  law. 
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Pupil  tvork. — Xormal  schools. — It  was  reported  that  these  sebools 
Lave  i)hysiology  in  their  course  of  study,  and  tlie  pupil  work  exhihited 
by  the  ^ladisou  Kormal  School  showed  that  the  subjects  of  hygiene  and 
narcotics  received  attention. 

Public  schools. — The  county  superintendent,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit, 
reported  very  satisfactory  results  arising  from  the  thorough  teaching 
given  in  this  study  throughout  the  State.  There  are,  according  to  his 
report,  26,732  pupils  pursuing  the  subject  with  text-books.  The  maun- 
script  i>upil  work  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics;  and  the  exhibit  of  i>upil  work,  as  a 
whole,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  law,  enacted  in  1890,  makes  physiological  temperance  a  manda- 
tory study,  and  atta<5hes  a  penalty  for  nonenforcement. 

Pupil  work. — Normal  schools. — There  was  no  student  work  exhibited 
from  either  of  the  two  recently  established  normal  schools. 

Public  schools. — There  was  a  very  commendable  exhibit  of  anatom- 
ical drawings  done  in  pencil,  ink,  and  crayon,  which  gave  especial  prom- 
inence to  the  results  of  violating  hygienic  laws  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  tobacco.  Those  from  the  Pullman  schools,  showing  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  the  pulse,  and  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  brain,  merit  special  commendation.  The  manuscript  work  in 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  Olympia  schools  deserves  honorable  mention  for 
its  presentation  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1891,  and  requires  that  this  study  be  taught  all 
pupils  in  all  schools  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books  in 
the  hands  of  pupils  who  are  able  to  read.  These  books  mu.st  meet  the 
established  standard  (see  map).  Examination  of  teachers  is  required 
and  a  i)eualty  for  nonenforcement  of  the  law  is  attached.  Xo  exhibit 
of  i)hysiology  i)upil  work. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1892,  making  this  a  mandatory  study,  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  manner  and  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches.  Ex- 
amination of  teachers  required.    ISo  exhibit  of  physiology'  pupil  work. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  law  was  enacte<l  in  1893,  and  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in 
all  schools,  with  instruction  as  thorough  as  that  in  other  branches. 

As  this  law  was  not  signed  by  the  governor  until  after  the  Exposi 
tion  was  opened,  there  could  bo  no  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work 
coming  under  this  law. 

TEXAS. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1893.  It  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in 
all  schools,  and  also  the  examination  of  teachers.    As  this  law  was  not 
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approved  until  after  the  opening  of  tbe  Exposition,  no  work  under  the 
law  could  be  presented. 

ARKANSAS. 

This  State  has  no  temperance  education  law.  Some  physiology  work 
was  on  exhibition,  but  contained  no  reference  to  the  power  and  eflfects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

INDIANA. 

This  State  has  no  temperance  education  law.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  contains  physiology  in  the 
academic  year. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

This  State  has  no  temperance  education  law. 

Pupil  worl\ — Normal  school. — It  was  reported  that  the  Trenton  nor- 
mal school  has  the  subject  of  the  "  Eftects  of  narcotics ''  taught  by  a 
specialist  in  the  regular  course. 

Public  schools, — The  Jersey  City  high  school  exhibited  superior  ana- 
tomical work  by  the  pupils.  There  were  several  very  commendable 
charts  illustrating  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  stomach  and  liver. 
In  the  Atlantic  County  schools,  as  shown  by  the  pupil  work,  the  sub- 
jects of  hj^giene  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  are  well  taught 
in  all  grades.  The  primary  grades  showed  especially  good  work.  The 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  organs  of  the  body  was  illustrated  and  described 
in  superior  pupil  work  from  the  Wcstwood  school,  and  deserves  hon- 
orable mention. 

CATnOLIC    COLLEGES   AND   SCHOOLS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Many  colleges  and  many  of  the  higher  grade  schools  exhibited  work 
in  technical  i>hysiology,  iu  which  there  was  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  hygiene,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  was  reference  made  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  A  very  commendable  outline  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  subject,  under  the  head  of  "Alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,"  was  exhibited  in  a  paper  by  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  of 
Manhattan  College,  New  York  City.  Unfortunately  this  was  not 
exemplified  in  the  material  exhibited.  There  seemed  to  be,  in  these 
schools,  a  need  of  more  treatment  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
of  the  power  of  a  little  alcohol  to  create  an  appetite. 

SUaiMARY. 

Three  of  the  38  States  having  temperance  education  laws  made  no 
educational  exhibit  whatever.  Of  the  remaining  35  States,  the  laws  of 
Kentucky,  Texiis,  and  the  amended  law  of  Connecticut  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  hence  they  could  make 
no  exhibit  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  law.  Connecticut,  however,  fur- 
nished some  commendable  pai>er8  showing  a  good,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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Seven  of  tlie  remaining  32  States  did  not  include  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  their  exhibit,  viz :  Bhode  Island,  Alabama,  Nevada,  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  iNTorth  Carolina,  and  Mississippi ;  and  2  of  the  4  Ter- 
ritories, Arizona  and  Indian,  made  no  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work. 
This,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  subject  is  not  taught,  u 
schools  made  their  own  choice  of  what  they  would  send. 

There  were,  then,  25  States  under  special  temperance  laws,  not  includ- 
ing Connecticut,  that  showed  temperance  physiology  in  their  exhibita  ( 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Of  these,  it  appears  firom  the 
foregoing  report,  more  than  one-third  presented  work  of  such  excel- 
lence, showing  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  of  the  efifects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  as 
to  merit  si^ecial  commendation  or  honorable  mention,  viz:  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Missouri,  i^ebraska,  Maryland,  Iowa,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington. 

Of  the  States  not  having  a  temperance  education  law,  New  Jersey 
showed  such  superior  pupil  work  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  and  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  as  to  merit  honorable  mention. 

A  number  of  institutions  and  some  States  having  no  temperance 
physiology,  or  but  little,  on  exhibition  were  reported  by  the  superin 
tendent  of  public  instruction  or  other  officials  to  have  the  study  well 
taught  and  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  law — notably,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  and  Colorado. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  this  branch 
was  new  not  only  to  pupils,  but  to  teachers,  and  that  the  school  litera- 
ture had  to  be  written  and  methods  of  study  to  be  devised  after  the 
first  laws  were  enacted,  the  entire  exhibit  of  pupil  work  in  temperance 
physiology  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  most  encouraging. 

The  testimony  of  those  in  charge  of  exhibits  from  the  various  States 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  this  branch,  and  therefore  have  been  watch- 
ing its  progress  in  diflferent  vicinities,  is  that  the  study  is  not  only 
making  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  pui)ils  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  narcotics  and  in  faivor  of  hygienic 
living,  but  that  it  is  strongly  influencing  the  habits  of  the  children 
and  through  them  reaching  the  homes  so  widely  that  it  is  sure  to 
shape  the  future  of  the  nation. 

11. — Exhibits  from  Foreign  Countries. 

england,  scotland,  ireland,  and  wales. 

There  was  no  adequate  exhibition  of  public  education  under  group 
119  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales.  This  deficiency  wa« 
in  no  small  measure  made  up  by  a  statement  from  J.  G.  Fitch,  Her 
Majesty's  chief  inspector  of  schools,  and  furnished  to  visitors  at  Chi 
cago.  There  could  be  no  better  authority.  He  said,  England  differs 
from  most  European  countries  and  from  America  in  having  been  very 
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late  to  accept  on  the  part  of  the  State  any  responsibility  for  providing 
the  means  of  public  education.  It  can  not  be  said  even  yet  to  possess 
a  coherent  and  symmetrical  system,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which 
the  forethought  of  Swiss  and  German  statesmen,  of  John  Knox  in 
Scotland,  or  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  States  created  for 
maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  schools.  Its  present  educational 
position  has  been  attained  by  slow  degrees  and  by  means  of  numerous 
experiments  and  compromises.  Until  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  only  institutions  which  had  existed  for  public  education  were 
iendowed  or  foundation  schools,  and  schools  established  voluntarily  by 
societies  or  private  benefactors.  The  earlier  endowed  schools  date  from 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  a  small  number  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  had  for  their  main  purposes  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek — then  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  accessible  instruments  of 
intellectual  culture — and  the  preparation  of  scholars  for  the  ancient 
universities.  Another  large  group  of  endowed  schools,  dating  chiefly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  for  their  chief  object 
the  education  of  the  i>oor  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
"  principles  of  the  Established  Church."  Under  the  name  of  parochial, 
or  charity  schools,  endowed  foundations  of  this  type  continued  until 
recent  times  to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  of  a  humble  kind,  and 
often  to  provide  clothing  and  apprenticeship.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  aroused  by 
their  personal  efibrts  considerable  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  became  the  founders  of  two  great  societies,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  Christian  denominations,  but  which  sought 
to  make  the  school  instruction  scriptural  but  nonsectariau.  Both  soci- 
eties achieved  large  success  in  inducing  local  committees  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  establish  and  maintain  elementary  schools.  In  1839, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord 
John  Eussell  the  first  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  public 
education,  it  was  through  the  agency  of  these  two  societies  that  those 
grants  were  made.  A  committee  of  privy  council  was  then  formed  to 
administer  such  funds  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  intrusted  to  it  by 
Parliament,  and  in  1846  appeared  the  first  minutes  of  council,  framed 
largely  by  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  the  secretary  of  the  department. 
These  minutes  established  a  system  of  public  inspection,  provided  for 
the  training  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  defined  the  conditions 
under  which  public  aid  should  be  dispensed  to  the  schools. 

Until  the  year  1870,  however,  the  State  made  no  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  new  schools,  but  simply  confined  its  action  to  the 
administration  of  grants  in  aid  of  such  schools  as  were  founded  or  man- 
aged by  the  two  societies  and  other  voluntary  or  religious  bodies.  In 
that  year  the  elementary  education  act  recognized  for  the  first  time  the 
ED  93 74 
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duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  all  her  children  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  voluntary  system  existed, 
and  ought  to  be  maintained  and  encouraged,  but  that  it  ue^ed  to  be 
supplemented  by  other  provisions  wherever  it  proved  to  be  deficient 
It  enacted,  therefore,  that  in  those  places  school  boards  should  be  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  erectiug-  and 
maintaining  such  schools  as  were  needed  to  make  the  supply  of  instruc- 
tion— computed  as  accommodation  for  1  in  6  of  the  whole  i>opulation— 
complete.  The  act  of  1870  further  enjoined  that  in  all  aided  schools, 
denominational  and  undenominational  alike,  parents  who  objected  to 
any  form  of  religious  teaching  or  worship  might  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  such  teaching  without  losing  any  of  the  other  benefite  of 
the  school.  It  was  also  enacted  that  in  all  schools  provided  by  local 
boards,  and  aided  by  rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formula  distinct- 
ive of  any  particular  denomination  should  be  used.  The  education 
department  was  empowered  to  administer  public  aid  impartially  to  all 
public  day  schools  which  fulfilled  the  required  conditions  as  to  the 
qualifications  and  number  of  the  staff,  the  suitableness  of  the  baildings, 
and  the  quality  of  the  secular  instruction,  but  was  not  charged  with 
the  minor  duty  of  inquiring  into  or  regulating  the  religious  instrnction, 
which  was  in  all  cases  to  be  given  in  such  part  of  the  day  as  to  leave 
for  every  meeting  of  the  school  two  hours  of  unbroken  secular  teaching. 
Other  provisions  of  the  education  act  empowered  school  boards  to  frame 
local  by-laws  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  sub- 
sequent acts  have  created  school  attendance  committees  to  exercise 
this  power  wherever  boards  do  not  exist.  There  is  now  in  every  part 
of  the  country  a  local  authority  which,  by  means  of  its  officers,  enforces 
the  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  except  those 
partially  or  wholly  exempted  for  labor,  by  passing  the  standard  exam- 
ination approi)riate  to  their  age. 

These  measures  have  proved  very  eftective  for  their  puri>o8e.  In 
1870,  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  education  act,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  9,563  voluntary  schools  receiving  Government  aid 
and  inspection,  with  a  total  of  1,152,389  scholars,  and  12,467  certified 
teachers.  The  Parliamentary  grant  amounted  to  £464,943.  The  report 
of  the  education  department  for  the  year  1891-92  shows  that  there  are 
now  4,846,891  scholars  on  the  registers,  and  3,749,956  in  average  attend- 
ance in  day  schools  and  51,974  in  evening  schools;  the  total  number  of 
certified  teachers  has  risen  to  47,823,  that  of  assistants  to  23,508,  of 
pupil  teachers  to  28,131,  and  of  students  in  training  colleges  to  3,310. 

Of  the  large  additional  school  accommodation  thus  provided  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  school  boards,  in  the  exercise  of  their  statn- 
tory  powers,  have  furnished  places  for  about  2,000,000  scholars,  and  tht 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  voluntary  schools  about  1,750,000.  There  is  now 
ample  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  for  5,500,000  chil- 
dren, or  for  considerably  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  popalatioo. 
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The  funds  by  wbicli  llicse  schools  are  maintained  in  eflBciency  were, 
until  recently,  derived  from  three  sources:  (1)  The  Parliamentary 
grant,  amounting  to  £3,434,759;  (2)  local  contributions,  either  in  the 
form  of  rates  to  board  schools  or  subscriptions  to  voluntary  schools,' 
and  (3)  the  fees  paid  by  parents,  amounting  to  about  £2,000,000.  But 
in  1801  the  assisted  education  act  transferred  this  last  charge,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  from  the  parents  to  the  imperial  revenue,  and  gave  to 
all  children  the  right  to  gratuitous  education.  It  may  now  be  roughly 
estimated  that  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  elementary  education  in 
England  and  Wales  (£7,813,700)  nearly  £5,500,000  will  bo  paid  out  of 
the  public  funds  by  the  central  department,  £1,500,000  by  the  local 
rates,  and  nearly  £800,000,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  figures  for  Scotland,  which  has  a  separdte 
education  department  of  its  own,  show  similar  general  result.  There 
are  in  the  primary  schools  of  that  country  080,580  children,  or  more 
than  1  in  C  of  the  entire  population,  of  whom  an  average  of  540,028 
arc  in  daily  attendance. 

The  administration  of  the  English  education  department  is  intrusted 
mainly  to  the  vice-president  of  the  privy  council.  Of  those  who  have 
held  this  office  since  its  establishment  in  1850  the  most  conspicuous 
and  influential  have  been  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
who  introduced  the  system  of  assessing  the  amount  of  the  grant  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  tested  by  examination;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  the  author  of  the  education  act  of  1870;  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
who  in  1881  greatly  improved  the  educational  provisions  of  the  code, 
and,  in  particular,  did  much  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  in  the  infant  schools;  and  Sir  Hart-Dyke, 
under  whose  administration  was  passed  the  assisted  education  act. 

It  is  also  to  the  last  mentioned  of  these  statesmen  that  is  to  be 
credited  an  important  new  experiment  in  respect  of  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  Government  has  long  assisted  by  large  annual  grants 
the  normal  colleges — 44  in  number — in  which  school  masters  and  mis- 
tresses are  trained  for  their  special  work.  But  these  institutions  do 
not  supply  the  whole  annual  demand  for  trained  teachers,  and  accord- 
ingly the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  numerous  pro- 
vincial colleges  of  university  rank,  which  have  of  late  been  founded  in 
the  principal  towns,  have  been  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  depart- 
ment by  attaching  to  them  normal  classes  for  the  special  professional 
training  of  such  students  as  desire  to  become  elementary  teachers.  In 
this  way  the  supply  of  persons  who  have  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  have  also  been  specially  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  provision  for  elementary 
education  is  now  aided  and  controlled  by  the  State.  But  hitherto  no 
public  aid  or  supervision  has  been  extended  in  England  to  secondary 
education.    The  provision  of  secondary  and  intermediate  schools  con- 
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sists  mainly  (1)  of  endowed  foundations,  usually  called  grammar  scb 
(2)  of  proprietary  schools  established  by  societies,  companies,  or  o: 
local  bodies,  and  (3)  of  private  schools.  Of  these,  the  schools  of : 
first  class  only  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  within  the  purrk^ 
the  Government;  for  the  charity  commission^  which  is  a  permai. 
department  of  the  State,  is  intrusted  with  the  i>ower  of  framing  scbt 
for  the  government  of  all  endowed  schools  and  of  determiniDg  i :• 
educational  character. 

Many  recent  facts  in  our  history,  however,  indicate  that  thesi'b 
of  i)ublic  influence  over  secondary  instruction   is   widening,  aii4 
likely  to  be  farther  enlarged.     In  Wales  an  intermediate  eiluca' 
act  (1889)  is  already  operating  beneficially  in  coordinating  thownrk 
the  secondary  schools.    In  Scotland  the  influence  of  the  educai 
department  has  extended  to  institutions  considerably  above  the  i 
of  elementary  schools.    The  local  taxation  act  of  1890  for  Eiigi 
and  Wales  set  free  a  large  annual  sum  derived  from  liquor  hcfw 
and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  county  councils  for  the  promotion 
technical  and  secondary  instruction.    At  present  a  large  i)ortio 
this  sum  is  being  expended  in  encouraging  such  forms  of  science  t^ 
ing  and  of  handicraft  as  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  local  iinl'^ 
tries;  but  much  of  it  will  doubtless  become  available  for  other  f-.i 
of  advanced  education.    Treasury  grants  have  recently  been  madt 
provincial  colleges  in  the  largest  industrial  centers.     A  select  corn: 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  recommended  the  enjictment  «•: 
measure  for  the  registration  and  better  qualification  of  secondary  ten 
ers,  and  a  bill  empowering  municipal  bodies  to  establish,  with  the  ^. 
of  local  rates,  secondary  schools  wherever  they  may  be  needed  ^y 
framed  and  introduced  into  the  late  Parliament  by  Mr.  Arthur  Acla^- 
the  new  vice-president  of  the  council. 

Among  the  questions  still  under  consideration,  and  on  which  Parlu 
ment  and  the  public  will  i)robably  ere  long  express  a  decisive  opini  r 
are:  (1)  The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  education  departoit ' 
under  a  responsible  minister  of  public  instructioUj  so  as  to  bring  it 
harmony  the  various  agencies  for  primary,  secondary,  and  universe 
instruction,  at  the  same  time  leaving  large  scope  for  local  effort  ar^ 
initiative,  for  varied  types  of  schools,  and  for  the  liberty  of  teacfc 
(2)  the  provision  of  such  links  between  all  institutions  for  pul 
iii?.li'Uf't[*>ii  ar^   i(*iiy  eiiablu   schokn.^    Mi    i^roiui^tj   i^  ^io.  l-iu  irt^ai 
i'loTin'ntury  to  tla^  second ary  school  and  thence  t<i  the  imivensill^J 
belti^r  [novi^idii  i\>r  the  profos^sional  training  of  sri.*oud;iry  teic^ 
auiiU>*ciKis  to  that  ^vhich  has  proved  so  vahiable  in  the  drpaitosi 
elementary  insrrtictionj  (4)  such  publicity  respecting'   the  num 
sm-re^seH  of  secondary  luid  hi^lier  schools  an  in;- 
knnwthdr  eomlitian  and  to  choose  what  will 
riybt  place  of  maauul  and   industrial  fcrainin, 
ex pt^rimeutal  science  in  the  scheme  ot  general 
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tion  in  wliicb  such  training  ought  to  stand  to  the  traditional  discipline 
in  languages  and  to  intellectual  culture  generally;  (6)  the  best  means 
of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  local  and  academic  bodies  with  the 
Government  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  ideal  standard  of  education, 
and  in  it  improvement  from  year  to  year. 

The  science  and  art  department,  South  Kensington,  London,  SW., 
exhibited  examples  of  drawing,  painting,  modeling  and  design  exe- 
cuted by  art  students  in  the  iNTational  Art  Schools,  South  Kensington, 
London,  and  in  other  schools  of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing 
the  principal  stages  of  art  instruction  under  the  department  of  science 
and  art. 

D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  Trinity  College,  dniversity  of  Dublin, 
exhibited  a  selection  from  a  series  of  models  prepared  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  topographical  relations  of  the  brain  in  man  and  the  apes; 
models  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  an  adult  woman,  a  new  born 
child,  a  chimpanzee,  and  an  orang-outang,  removed  from  the  cranial 
cavity;  models  illustrative  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fully  flexed  elbow  joint. 

The  examination  schools,  Oxford,  exhibited  books,  papers,  photo- 
graphs, and  drawings  illustrative  of  the  history  and  methods  of  the 
university  extension  system. 

The  school  board  for  London  exhibited  specimens  of  work  done  by 
pupils  in  the  schools  in  writing,  map  drawing,  designing  in  colors  and 
in  colored  papers,  modeling  in  cardboard  and  in  clay,  woodwork,  iron- 
work, brasswork,  needlework,  kindergarten  handwork,  laundry  work; 
specimens  of  school  materials  and  appliances,  including  books,  pictures, 
diagrams,  scientific  and  other  apparatus,  school  museum ;  models,  plans, 
knd  elevations  (exhibited  by  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect)  of  schools  and  class 
rooms;  regulations,  reports. 

There  was  perhaps  enough  in  these  exhibits  to  turn  the  thoughtful 
visitor  to  the  examination  of  the  results  already  attained  by  public 
education  in  England,  and  interest  him  in  the  history  of  the  heroic 
struggle  by  which  these  results  have  been  secured. 

woman's  education. 

Woman's  education  in  these  countries,  especially  her  training  in  art 
and  industry,  was  more  ftilly  brought  out  by  the  eflforts  of  the  lady 
managers.  It  was  recalled  that  it  was  a  picture  by  Lady  Butler, 
painted  when  she  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  which  led  Mr.  Buskin 
to  retract  the  dictum  he  had  laid  down,  that  no  woman  could  ever  com- 
pose and  paint  a  picture. 

Nor  was  it  forgotten  that  we  read  in  BoswelPs  life  of  Johnson: 

Johnson  was  in  sach  good  spirits  that  everything  seemed  to  please  him  as  wo 
drove  along.  Oar  conversation  tnrned  on  a  variety  of  suhjects.  He  thonght  por- 
trait painting  an  improper  employment  for  a  woman :  "  Public  practice  of  any  art," 
he  observed,  "  and  staring  in  men's  faces  is  very  indelicate  in  a  female/' 
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It  was  desired,  too,  that  visitors  sliould  keep  in  mind  that  Siili 
Smith,  writing  in  1810,  remarked: 

Tliat  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  very  low  standard  of  education  amon;;  irr 
and  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  encouragemeut  to  them  to  andcrtako  ioter^- 
exertion,  there  was  hardly  a  single  work,  either  of  reaaon  or  imagination,  w: ; 
by  a  woman  in  English  literature,  and  that  scarcely  one  woman  even  hadmpt 
the  ranks  of  the  minor  poets. 

The  object  of  the  woman's  committee,  as  stated  by  Mrs,Fawcet.^^ 
to  collect  such  a  series  of  exhibits  as  would  form  within  certain  lia 
a  fair  representation  of  English  women's  work  in  varioas  field> 
activity.  The  selection  admitted  no  work  in  which  men  sb:i> 
Woman's  work  was  divided  roughly  into  two  heads:  (1^  Occupai, 
that  have  been  in  the  htinds  of  women  from  time  immemorial;  (-  <« 
pations  in  which  women  have  taken  an  active  part  only  witLiu  n 
j)aratively  modern  times. 

The  distinction  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  because  the  >i: 
spirit  that  has  caused  women  to  enter  ui)on  new  fields  of  activity  ^ 
also  caused  them  to  do  their  old  work  with  such  a  greatly  iiicnar 
knowledge  and  thoroughness  as  to  invest  it  practically  with  nev. 

There  is  as  great  difterence  between  the  Mrs.  Gamp  of  half  a  ceun 
ago  and  the  trained  nurse  of  to-day;  between  the  governess  of  bali 
century  ago — who  taught  all  the  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  deportcit 
and  the  use  of  the  globes — and  the  high  school  teacher  of  to  day, 
there  is  between  Mrs.  Squecrs,  with  her  daily  administratioa  of  br - 
stone  and  treacle  and  the  woman  doctor  of  to-day.    It  is  not  inco . 
that  new  employments  have  been  introduced,  but  that  the  old  haveber; 
made  new  by  the  new  si)irit  breathed  into  them.    The  departments 
woman's  work  were  selected  and  assigned  as  follows: 

Lace, — Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn. 

Embroidery  and  needlewor'k. — Lady  Henry  Grovenor. 

Handicrafts, — Lady  Eoberts. 

Artistic  designs  in  vestibule, — Mrs.  liobert  Austen. 

Scottish  and  Irish  domestic  industries. — The  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

Welsh  domestic  industries, — The  Lady  Aberdare. 

Literature. — Mrs.  Gordon. 

Nursiuf/  and  hygiene. — Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick. 

Philanthropic  tcork, — The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

Education^  including  vmlicaL — Mrs.  Fawcet. 

Till'  subsection  uinshig  is  iitu^  in  wLieh  En^li^h  women  U^i^C')** 
Ijuidci    They  believe  the  work  of  their  country wciujea  in  tlii.*'*^!^ 
lUHit  to  1>G  Ilnst  in  pill  tit  <>r  c\rc-llencc%  as  it  was,  iiader  the  ab 
iincu  of  MLss  Flortnictj  Nl^Utin^^ale,  liist  in  iKllQt  of  Unit** 
conipk'tc  ct^llection  \ra^  provided  in  this  subsiM^tioa  uC  tsvt^rf 
aiipliimceaiul  einitrivauco  n&sed  iv 

Mri^.  Fawcet  observ^es: 

llWi  i:i3t  uniirter  of  a  century  Lna  iv 
molljotlA  of  4:dticatit>ii  for  Avainc  n  auil  | 
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cation  lias  been  placed  within  tbo  reach  of  women  all  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  largo  numbers  of  women  have  availed  themselves  of  it  and  havo  shown 
not  only  by  their  educational  honors,  but  by  their  subsequent  work  in  a  great  variety 
of  d-irections,  that  the  labor  of  cultivation  has  not  been  applied  to  an  ungrateful  soil. 
I>uriiig  thosame  period  a  corresponding  change  and  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
tlio  educational  work  done  in  girls*  schools.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
tliat  tliere  is  not  a  girls'  school  in  tho  United  Kingdom  that  has  not  benefited  by  it 
Xlie  exhibits  sent  by  the  girls'  school  company  afford  an  illustration  of  the  lines 
upon  Avhich  the  education  of  girls  is  now  conducted. 

One  part  of  tho  exhibit  calls  for  special  remark  and  explanation.  The  long  row 
of  l>cautiful  children  whose  mothers  have  had  a  university  education  has  the  motto 
appended  to  it :  '*  Non  Anggli  sed  angeli."  This  intended  to  reassure  tho  timid  and 
to  remind  them  that  for  1,300  years  the  beauty  of  English  children  has  passed  into  a 
proverb;  so  far,  it  has  not  been  injured  by  educating  their  mothers.  Experience,  as 
far  ns  it  has  gone,  justifies  the  belief  that  education  is  not  one  of  the  things  that 
liarui  distinctive  womanhood. 

From  England  there  were  exhibits  from  eight  colleges,  viz,  Girton, 
Newnham,  Cambridge;  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret  Halls,  Oxford  j 
Royal  Holloway  College,  Surrey;  University  College,  Nottingham; 
West  Field  College  and  Bedford  College,  London.  Girton  sent  archi- 
tect's drawing  of  the  college  buildings,  students'  rooms,  views  of  the 
college,  and  pottery  found  in  the  garden  at  Girton.  Medical  education 
was  illustrated  by  representations  from  the  new  hospital  for  women; 
from  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  where  women  medical  students  receive 
clinical  instruction;  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  and  from 
dai)ham  Maternity  Hospital. 

Among  the  schools  especially  represented  were  the  North  Loudon 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  one  of  the  earliest  public  schools  in  Eng- 
land for  girls,  and  upon  which  high  schools  were  in  a  degree  modeled. 

From  Ireland  there  were  exhibited  oflBcial  representations  of  the  edu- 
cational systems  for  both  sexes.  It  is  not  generally  kno\Yn.  that  the 
system  of  public  education  dates  back  to  1834-35,  when  there  was 
enrolled  1.8  per  cent  of  the  poi)ulatiGn,  which  in  1890  had  increased  to 
828,520,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  the  population,  when  the  expenditures 
reached  $4,729,082.  The  system  is  administered  by  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, in  which  there  is  no  participation  by  local  agencies,  there  being 
no  local  boards  elected  as  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland.  The  man- 
agers of  the  schools  are  generally  clergymen.  At  the  outset  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  system  of  education  from  which  should  be  banished 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  which,  admitting  children  of  all 

ririnnifcmj»t'ft;uasious,  Khoiild  iir>t  interlero  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
^  ifistrnction  wjia  spfitiially  remitted  to  the  clergy  of  the 
ni nation 8*    A  ??!yt>ttim  of  model  or  graded  schools  has 
of  which  there  are  21>,  iucluding  3  in  Dublin.    These 
about  lO^OUO  pupils.     Cr*uvent  and  monastery  schools 
mof  *M,54i*  -^^ —  niaie  into  operation,  under  the 
Trkh(>u»f  hwh  are  now  attended  by  9,434 

*"! #1  Is^  with  an  average  attendance 
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of  1,747.     Of  the  total  of  11,119  classified  teachers,  5,021  werent  ' 
and  5,498  men.     In  the  cities  tlie  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  i ! 
numerous.    Indeed,  it  was  declared  in  Parliament  in  1892  that  \ 
Christian  Brothers  had  practically  the  education  of  the  whole  Ir. 
city  population  in  their  hands,  for  their  schools  were  situated  in  all  . 
chief  centers  of  population.     Since  1878  limited  Government  aid  L 
been  bestowed  upon  secondary  education;  244  schools  are  now  said 
share  in  this  aid.    Trinity  CoUege,  University  of  Dublin,  the  earlit 
institution  for  superior  instruction  in  Ireland,  was  chartered  by  Qut- 
Elizabeth,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  until  1793,  whentl 
were  permitted  to  take  degrees  and  all  tests  were  aboUshed  exwfj't 
the  faculty  of  theology.     The  college  of  the  Catholic  University^: 
founded  in  1854. 

In  1849  the  so-called  Queen's  colleges  were  established  in  Cork,  P. 
fast,  and  Galway.  In  1879  the  Royal  University  was  created,  vL  ^ 
examinations  for  degrees  are  open  to  all  candidates,  including  wumt 
According  to  the  census  in  1881,  25.2  per  cent  of  the  population  ^- 
illiterate,  which  was  reduced  in  1891  to  18.4  per  cent.  During  the^: 
decade  it  may  be  noted  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  15.7  per  mi' 
the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age.  This  decrease  rea(L 
19  per  cent  among  children  1  to  5  years  of  age.  A  writer  vtm^ 
that  "this  decrease  is  not  due  to  immigration  alone,  but  is  the  pmf 
a  check  in  the  normal  increase  of  the  population."  It  should  nut 
forgotten  that  the  science  and  art  department  maintains  iu  Dublin 
very  useful  institution  known  as  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Of: 
colleges  founded  by  women  for  women  participating  in  the  exhibiti : 
there  were  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  and  Victoria  College,  Belfa> 
Of  the  schools  founded  and  carried  on  by  women  giving  advanced  edn 
cation  there  were  21  represented. 

Of  special  schools  there  was  the  Rechelle  school,  Cork,  for  dauglitf^ 
of  army  officers  and  professional  men;  there  were  also  7  schools belo'? 
ing  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

From  Scotland  there  were  exhibits  from  the  school  board  of  Euin 
burgh,  including  the  Royal  high  school,  founded  early  in  the  U^^^'- 
century,  and  several  public  schools.  From  the  same  city  there  wasu 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women  and  the  Scottish  Association  for  ^^^ 
Metlicitl  Ediicatioii  of  Women,  and  from  the  echool  boardof  tiW  ' 
tUert*  wius  an  oxUibit  af  iihuit^  of  schools,  ninpj*,  reports,  draii^cijp**^' 
Tliuic  %Vii8  abo  ail  (\\Uibit  from  Qnei^n  Margaret  Medical  CoUeg^ 

Iij  flijo  art**  lltT  Majei^ty  the  Queeu  sent  six  original  .sk*^tc& 
jmlure,  also  a  crj^jy  in  water  colors  fram  an  oil  piiiiiting,  lif(    f^** 

Two  pictures  in  oil  by  Her  lU^yal  Highuesii  Pniice«a  t 
Bclileswig-Holsteiii  were  exhibited  j  also  a  study  from  natiirt* ' 
colors  by  Her  Royal  Ilighness  Princesa  Louise^  MjiTchioness  d' ij 
al«o  a  picture  by  Her   Royal  HiirhniiBB  PrincesB  Beatrim,  f 
Henry  of  Battenberg,     Am*  '  pieturea  of  mtere*ti 
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by  Madame  Bodiclion,  fduuder  of  Girton  College.  lu  handicrafts  the 
Queen  exhibited  two  napkins  made  from  flax  spun  by  herself,  also  a 
hat  plaited  by  herself,  given  to  her  granddaughter  Princess  Victoria; 
there  was  also  a  corner  chair  carved  of  oak  and  cut  and  embossed  cow- 
hide by  Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales;  embroidery  on 
linen  and  knitted  jersey  by  Her  Eoyal  Highness  Princess  Helena;  a 
music  stool  of  carved  oak  and  cut  and  embossed  cowhide  by  Her  Eoyal 
Highness  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales;  also  one  by  Her  Eoyal  Highness 
Princess  Maud  of  Wales. 

Illustrations  of  training  in  handiwork  by  women  were  numerous  and 
instructive,  especially  for  the  students  of  manual  training. 

Education  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  is  carried  on  less 
in  schools  and  more  in  practical  association  with  farm  work.  Compared 
with  other  nations,  progress  in  agriculture  has  been  only  slightly  pro- 
moted by  State  aid,  but  has  been  mainly  due  to  voluntary  associations 
and  to  private  individual  exertions.  In  1889  the  board  of  agriculture 
was  created,  with  a  president  directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  To 
this  new  department  was  intrusted  the  small  Government  grant  in  aid 
of  technical  agricultural  instruction  and  experimental  research,  the 
collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics,  the  administration  of  acts 
relating  to  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  land,  such  as  commons,  inclosures,  copyholds,  drainage, 
buildings,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  ordinance  survey,  education 
receiving  a  small  share  of  its  attention. 

The  Eoyal  Agpcultural  Society  of  England  exercises  many  functions 
analogous  to  those  which  are  in  other  countries  performed  by  the  State. 
It  holds  annual  fairs  in  different  districts  taken  in  rotation;  tests  inven- 
tions and  enterprises,  and  offers  prizes  for  improved  live  stock  and 
implements  and  products;  indeed,  the  society's  operations  embrace 
practically  every  department  of  rural  economy.  In  Scotland  a  similar 
society  was  formed  in  1884,  and  has  kindred  functions.  In  Ireland 
agriculture  is  fostered  mainly  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Irish  land  commission.  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  agricul- 
tural education  since  1889  by  imperial  grants  administered  by  the 
county  councils.  As  results,  lectures  in  various  departments  of  rural 
economy,  butter-making  demonstrations,  and  other  kinds  of  dairy 
instruction  have  been  largely  organized  and  are  accomplishing  a  most 
useful  work.  All  students  of  agriculture  appreciated  the  great  Eoth- 
amsted  exhibition.  The  world -renowned  Eothamsted  experiments,  com- 
menced in  1843  by  Mr.  Lawes  (now  Sir  John  Lawes,  Bart.),  celebrated 
their  jubilee  in  1893.  Dr.  Gilbert  joined  Mr.  Lawes  as  chemist  and  col- 
league at  the  beginning.  Sir  John  Lawes  has  recently  created  a  munici- 
pal trust  of  $500,000  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  experiments,  thus 
continuing  them  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  agriculture.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  was  no  adequate  representation 
of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  South  Kensington  and  through- 
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out  England  in  technical  and  industrial  education  under  the  sdence 
and  art  department.  We  maybe  sure  America  would  liave  given  a 
most  hearty  welcome  to  a  full  historic  and  comparative  exhibit  from 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

INDUSTRY   TEACHING  IN   DONEOAL,  IRELAND. 

This  exhibit  was  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hai^t,  London, 
England.  The  building  in  which  the  exhibition  was  installed,  as  you 
approached  it,  had  the  appearance  of  a  castle.  In  the  several  rooms 
in  the  iuterior  was  exhibited  the  actual  work  of  spinning,  weaving, 
making  lace,  etc.,  as  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Hart  in 
the  congested  districts  of  Donegal.  Here  one  obtained  an  idea  of  the 
rude  looms,  wheels,  etc.,  as  they  were  found,  and  of  the  improved 
machines  introduced  by  Mrs.  Hart. 

The  population  of  the  congested  districts  is  believed  to  number  not 
less  than  100,000  persons.  To  understand  the  facts  in  the  case,  one 
needs  to  turn  aside  from  the  good  high  roads  and  wander  among  tbe 
thatched  cottages,  built  of  rough,  unhewed  stone.  Thickly  scattered 
among  the  granite  bowlders  are,  on  the  treeless  black  bogs  of  the 
unhospitable  coast,  the  hardy,  penurious,  and  industrious  population. 
The  recurrent  famines  induced  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  to  examine  the  facts 
for  themselves.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the  remedy  was  not  so 
much  in  legislation  as  in  education.  They  believed  that  the  training 
they  had  seen  among  the  peasants  in  Bohemia  and  the  Tyrol  could  be 
made  effective  here.  She  began  by  establishing  small  experimental 
knitting  agencies,  then  undertook  the  improvement  in  the  making  of 
homespuns.  Then  Donegal  articles  were  of  short  lengths,  of  nndyed 
wool,  badly  spun  and  woven,  and  of  very  primitive  make,  and  there 
was  no  demand  for  them  in  the  market.  She  found  wild  the  8;ime 
plants  tJiat  elsewhere  with  skillful  treatment  furnished  the  best  of 
vegetable  dyes.  Her  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  train  the  weavers 
and  spinners  in  simple  technical  arts,  to  teach  them  how  to  extract 
beautiful  and  permanent  dyes  from  the  wild  plants  of  the  bogs,  to 
induce  and  train  them  to  spin  with  care  and  accuracy  to  certain  counts, 
to  improve  their  looms,  and  to  instruct  the  weavers  bow  to  draft  and 
twill  and  to  make  patterns.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Hart's  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry, obtained  in  connection  with  her  pharmaceutical  studies,  was  of 
special  service  to  her,  as  well  as  her  extensive  observation  and  study  in 
the  elevation  of  peoples  elsewhere  by  the  improvement  of  their  industry. 

She  first  trained  a  Mr.  Tighe,  and  then  started  him  out  among  the 
cottages  on  an  itinerant  system  of  technical  teaching  of  the  spinners 
and  weavers  in  their  own  homes.  The  potato  pot,  set  up  in  some  shel- 
tered spot  among  the  rocks,  had  been  their  dye  vat,  and  the  leeches, 
heather,  and  bracken  of  the  bogs  were  their  dyeing  materials.  Mrs. 
Hart  devised  the  Kells  ^'  embroideries,"  and  took  specimens  of  the 
improved  products  to  exhibitions  and  to  the  markets,  and  soon  there 
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was  a  demand  for  tliem.  The  attention  of  tlio  Government  was  attracted 
to  lier  well-directed  efforts,  and  a  small  substancy  was  granted,  and  the 
work  was  extended  to  include  the  training  of  the  peasants  by  itinerant 
teachers  in  carpentry  and  wood  carving  and  housekeejnng.  As  the 
work  advanced  and  its  results  justified,  a  school  was  established,  and 
progress  greatly  quickened.  Merchants  began  to  find  profits  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  industry.  A  mill  was  established,  and  now  it  is 
believed  as  a  result  of  these  labors  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  now  annually  paid  into  the  congested  Donegal  district  for 
homespuns.  In  the  school  established  boys  and  girls  are  practically 
trained  in  spinning  and  weaving,  both  by  hand  and  by  machinery,  in 
the  technic  of  cloth  manufacture,  in  dyeing,  drawing,  wood  carving,  car» 
pentry,  wheelwright's  work,  sewing,  lace  making,  embroidery,  making 
cloths,  and  tailoring.  This  school,  with  its  advantageous  workshops, 
forms  a  model  for  practical  industry  schools  for  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland.  But  of  more  value  perhaps  than  all  else  is  the  reviv- 
ing of  hope,  the  awakened  intelligence,  and  the  increased  industry  of 
the  people.    Much  remains  to  be  done. 

FRANCE. 

Those  who  had  seen  the  exhibitions  of  education  by  France  in  Paris, 
or  that  in  Kew  Orleans  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Buisson,  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  French  exhibition  at  Chicago.  There  were  special 
exhibits  of  education  from  Paris  in  the  French  Building,  but  the  docu- 
ments and  the  pupils'  work  sent  by  the  ministry  were  in  the  French 
section  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  and  the  illustrations  in  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  the  Agricultural  Building.  In  each  portion  of  the 
exhibit  the  logic  of  the  French  mind  and  the  excellence  of  principles 
and  methods  were  well  marked.  The  educational  collections  in  the 
French  Building  were  of  more  value  to  those  interested  in  industrial 
and  reformatory  training.  In  the  French  section  one  was  able  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  school  laws;  the  methods  of  administration  under 
the  ministry;  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers;  the  functions  of 
the  several  bureaus;  the  gradation  of  instruction,  from  the  infant 
school  to  the  university;  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers;  the 
place  and  methods  of  normal  schools;  the  place  and  methods  of  exam- 
inations; indeed,  there  were  opportunities  to  gain  information  upon 
almost  any  feature  of  education  in  the  Bepublic  in  whicli  the  visitor 
might  be  interested.  The  studies  in  the  subject  of  education  could  be 
greatly  increased  in  value  if  the  visitor  examined,  in  connection  with 
them,  the  economical  and  social  statistics  which  were  beautifully  \rorked 

out  in  graphic  form  and  *" ^'^d  to  the  eye  in  the  same  section. 

|ies  equalling  these  '  onomics  have  been  rarely  offered. 

b'  work  exhibits  i.ssured,  was  not  specially  prepared 

The  well  »ks  of  pupils  were  especially  in- 

these  n  it  books  the  pupils  at  intervals 
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transfer  their  temporary  work,  and  when  they  are  preserved  from  year 
to  year  they  furnish  the  opportunity  of  marking  the  improvement  of  tbe 
pupil  from  term  to  term  and  year  to  year.  The  careful  gradation  of 
French  manual  training  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  so  is  the  use  of 
illustrations  in  teaching  natural  history  and  science. 

The  influence  of  the  pedagogical  museum  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. The  libraries  furnished  for  the  reading  of  parents  were  well 
illustrated.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  drawing  was  universally  com- 
mended. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  commission  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  methods  of  awards  adopted  by  the  managers  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  educational,  therefore,  like  other  features 
of  the  French  exhibit,  was  not  offered  for  the  examination  of  the  board 
of  judges.  Moreover,  these  boards  were  deprived  of  the  advantage 
that  would  have  been  gained  from  the  cooperation  of  eminent  French 
exi)erts  in  the  several  departments.  Fortunately,  educators  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  and  conferring  with  the  eminent  French  edu- 
cators present,  especially  in  the  International  Congress  of  Education. 
In  the  elementary  section  Mr.  Buisson,  delegate  from  tho  ministry  of 
public  instruction,  in  discussing  the  question,  What  shall  be  the  plan 
ol  work  for  a  common  public  school  ?  showed  with  what  care  the  cur- 
riculum of  public  instruction  is  i)repared.  Ho  called  attention  to  the 
tendency  of  each  one  to  overestimate  the  value  of  his  specialty.  One 
would  make  too  much  of  arithmetic,  another  of  geography,  another  of 
reading,  another  of  handicraft.  In  the  reform  of  education  in  France 
he  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  greatest  possible  effort  had  been 
made  to  give  each  subject  its  proper  place  and  amount  of  attention. 
He  said: 

After  tbe  important  biUs  whicli  do  so  much  honor  to  the  repablican  government, 
and  by  which  all  necessary  schoolhouses  and  training  -colleges,  even  of  tbe  bigher 
order,  were  created,  and  education  was  made  free,  nnsectariau,  compulsory,  after  tbe 
example  of  America,  our  educators  and  school  authorities  had  to  face  tbe  theory 
problem  of  tbe  curriculum. 

I  must  say  that  they  took  great  pains  over  it,  and  here  I  think  it  is  not  oat  of 
place  to  describe  shortly,  to  those  who  are  less  familiar  with  our  modem  French 
institution,  a  most  important  one  in  regard  to  educational  matters.  I  mean  oar 
Couseil  sup^rieur  de  Finstruction  publique,  a  kind  of  semi-elective  council  of  advisen 
of  the  minister  of  education,  whose  principal  function  is  precisely  to  prepare  or 
revise  school  programmes,  school  curricula  of  all  grades. 

This  assembly,  which  is  unique,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  world,  is  most  liberal  and 
representative  iu  its  composition.  It  was  created  by  a  law  (1880),  and  inclndei, 
besides  9  high  functionaries  of  tho  education  department  appointed  by  tbe  bead  of 
the  State,  45  members  elected  by  the  universities,  learned  societies,  and  schools  and 
colleges  of  all  grades.  The  elementary  teachers  themselves  elect  6  representative! 
in  the  council,  which  is  really  a  parliament  of  edncation  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
in  Europe. 

Now,  it  is  those  gentlemen,  presided  over  by  the  edncation  minister,  who  sat 
together  and  slowly  and  carefully  elaborated  our  curriculum,  which  is  surely  not 
perfect,  but  which  was  tbe  object  of  much  thinking  and  talking  over. 

It  embraces  morals  and  civics,  reading,  language  (with  object  lessons,  of  course), 
arithmetic,  geometry,  elements  of  natural  science,  elements  of  national  history,  geof- 
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raphy,  writing,  drawing,  singiD^,  and  gymnastics,  with  the  addition  of  manual  work, 
graduated  so  as  to  continue  what  was  already  begun  in  kindergarten  (cardboard 
Bloyd  in  small  schools,  bench  and  metal  work  in  large  ones),  and  also  elements  of 
commercial  tnition  and  elements  of  agriculture. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  programme,  which  is  entered  upon  even  in  the 
elementary  schools,  is  of  course  much  developed  in  the  high  school,  which  wo  call 
^cole  primaire  snp6rienr,  and  which  is  quite  different  from  the  classical  high  school, 
or  lyc<^e,  which  in  France  belongs  to  what  we  call  secondary  instruction.  As  a  fact, 
this  scheme  exists  in  France,  generalized  by  our  centralifsation. 

As  I  said,  tho  fault  of  this  programme,  it  may  be  candidly  admitted,  is,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  too  complete ;  there  is  ''  surabondance  de  richesse/'  And  of  course  it  would 
be  better  to  omit  some  branches  than  to  flutter  about  everyone,  butterfly  like,  for 
if  we  avoid  the  danger  of  narrowness  we  ought  not  to  run  in  the  opposite  danger  of 
overpressure  and  overloading. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  this  danger  may  be  avoided  if  the  teacher  is  well  trained  and 
keeps  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  programme.  There  are  very  good  pre- 
ambles explaining  the  curriculum  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  many  of  your 
city  and  State  superintendents,  if  I  remember  lightly,  place  before  the  school  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  board. 

Here  are,  for  instance,  the  instructions  to  the  teacliers  about  tho  mental  or  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  school  curriculum,  subdivided  into  the  three  studies — physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  In  conclusion,  if  the  school  programme  is  thus  understood 
with  its  objective  instructive  character,  less  bookish,  less  scholarly  and  formal  than 
in  former  times,  and  worked  in  that  spirit  by  the  teacher,  if  tho  school  timo  is  not 
cut  up  into  small  sections,  if  reading  is  made  the  means  by  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  supplementary  subjects  are  introduced  into  the  school  routine,  even  an  extensive 
curriculum  may  be  carried  out  without  confusion  and  overpressure. 

But,  of  course,  the  success  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  teacher;  all  will  be  easy  if 
he  or  she  carefully  prepares  a  lesson  on  chemistry,  physiology,  or  botany,  for  instance, 
by  diagrams,  pictures,  and  specimens.  For  this  purpose  school  museums  are  inval- 
uable and  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with.  As  to  manual  work,  either  cardboard 
work,  or  woodwork,  or  ironwork,  or  modeling  with  clay,  or  gardening  for  boys,  and 
needlework,  cooking,  and  ironing  for  girls;  let  those  occupations  be  advocated  as 
most  necessary  whenever  the  school  authorities  can  afford  to  supply  the  teacher  with 
the  necessary  implements,  for  even  when  this  kind  of  occupation  does  not  serve  to 
turn  the  children's  tastes  toward  adopting  industry  and  trade  as  their  avocations, 
they  have  a  most  beneficial  influence,  first,  as  derivative  ft'om  overpressure  in  mental 
work;  secondly,  from  a  social  point  of  view  in  enforcing  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
handicraft  and  manual  labor ;  thirdly,  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  But  before 
the  age  of  10  or  12,  if  they  are  added  to  the  school  curriculum,  means  must  be  devised 
so  as  to  bring  them  partly  before  or  after  the  regular  school  hours,  or  else  the  children's 
time  for  the  most  necessary  branches,  those  which  bear  the  examination  for  the  cer- 
tificate of  elementary  studies  in  France,  would  be  insufficient.  When  parents  leave 
their  children  at  school  until  they  reach  14  years  of  age,  manual  work  or  scientific 
notions  necessary  to  agriculture  and  gardening  are  most  useful,  for  it  is  between 
12  and  14  that  the  children  show  a  great  fondness  for  those  active  occupations  and 
are  capable  of  making  some  real  progress  in  them,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  critical  age, 
a  turningpoint  in  life,  when  they  are  likely  to  choose  their  avocation,  and  a  well- 
ordaiiM|^Hae  in  manual  or  agricultural  work  may  have  a  very  decisive  influence 
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have  fair  attention,  and  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  space 
assigned  it  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Germany,  through  its 
education,  has  taught  the  world.  All  other  progressive  nations  have 
taken  lessons  of  German  schoolmasters.  America  has  not  been  behind 
in  laying  under  contribution  either  their  learning  or  their  methods. 
Different  Germanspeaking  States  have  sent  their  representative 
teachers  abroad  to  every  section  of  our  land.  But  from  no  State  have 
they  come  in  larger  numbers  than  from  Prussia.  Thither,  too,  manj 
American  educators  have  hastened  for  their  own  preparation  in  the 
management  of  schools.  Prussian  schools  chiefly  occupied  the  reports 
of  Bache,  Barnard,  Mann,  and  Stowe,  who  did  so  much  a  generation 
ago  to  shape  our  educational  ideas  and  activities.  It  is  well  known 
that  Eev.  Charles  Brooks  traveled  up  and  down  Massachusetts  inform- 
ing, by  his  lectures,  the  people  of  the  advantages  of  normsU  schools 
and  urging  their  establishment  before  the  first  was  opened  at  Lexing- 
ton under  Father  Pierce  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dwight's  $10,000.  It  ia 
perhaps  also  well  known  that  Mr.  Brooks  gained  his  knowledge  and 
in8i)iration  from  conversations  with  a  German  gentleman  whom  he  met 
on  board  a  vessel  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Kot  a  department  of  onr 
school  work  has  failed  to  receive  aid  from  what  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  specially  pleasing  to  Americans  that  a  gentleman  so 
eminent  as  Dr.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  a  professor  from  the  University  of 
Berlin,  should  represent  German  education  as  the  chief  commissioner  of 
his  excellency  the  Prussian  minister  of  education.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  German  Empire,  like  our  own  National  Government, 
is  made  up  by  the  union  of  different  States.  As  with  us,  so  there, 
there  is  no  national  system  of  education.  Each  State  directs  its  own 
school  policy.  American  visitors  would  have  enjoyed  a  representation 
from  all  the  German  States,  but  they  recognized  a  fitness  in  the  fact  that 
this  great  German  educational  exhibit  should  be  so  largely  from  Prussia. 
Notwithstanding  the  space  assigned  to  education  was  so  limited  that  to 
give  the  material  a  reasonably  fair  display  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a 
second  gallery  above  the  main  gallery  where  it  was  placed,  its  installa- 
tion made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  Those  were  most  fortunate 
who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Waetzoldt's  explanations.  What 
luiirht  svcrn  tn  tlie  casual  r>bserver  as  too  mechanical  in  the  way  at  sys- 
tem, lo^^uLitioMf?,  bnr*kiSj  niethotb,  and  illustrations  became  only  t\m 
Diiitmial  c(»iHl)tioiis,  hc^lpful  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  teuchfci-  mid 
liii]iiK  Tlie  ther^ry  of  German  education  is  indeed  compulsor)%  Th© 
State  fixes  iho  vitniUtUtui^.  and  the  parent  must  comply.  The  teaclier 
mii^t  W  qiialifiid  mid  do  his  work  up  to  a  high  standardj  according  to 
re;j:nlatioiL^.  Tlie  pn]>il  nnii^t  attend  and  conform  in  conduct  and  fitttdy 
to  ictpurcments.  WaXh  ptipil  and  teacher  must  bo  workers*.  The  sipirit 
of  niililaiy  diill  ;ukL  iirecision  is  manifest, 
8ehr>ol  reports  are  not  published  as  frequently  and  as  fiilty  «d  they 
*e  in  this  country .     The  eoiistitutiun  of  forty yt^iim  t»r  m  ago  eontiiiiis 
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tiie  fundamental  principles  of  education  upon  which  the  system  rests. 
But  the  special  legislation  expected  to  follow  these  educational  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  has  never  been  enacted,  the  orders  or  regula- 
tions of  the  ministry  sufficing.  The  high  order  of  education  depends 
less  upon  the  free  choice  of  parents  tlian  upon  the  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  ministry  and  the  universal  excellent  qualifications  of 
the  teachers.  The  constitution  makes  education  compulsory,  provides 
the  ways  and  m^ns,  allows  none  to  teach  but  those  whose  qualiflca- 
tions  reach  the  required  standard,  and  teachers  and  pupils  and  parents 
are  required  to  discharge  their  respective  parts  in  the  work  of  elemen- 
tary education.  The  expenses  of  the  schools  are  met  by  payments 
from  the  State  treasury  and  from  the  local  community,  the  State 
treasurer  paying  18  per  cent  and  the  local  communities  paying  82  i>er 
cent.  The  amount  paid  by  the  State  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation, 
but  in  part  from  the  income  of  x)ermanent  school  funds.  Formerly 
tuition  fees  were  required  5  but  a  recent  tendency  to  make  the  schools 
free  has  manifested  itself,  and  since  1888  tuition  has  been  borne  in  part 
or  in  whole  by  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  compulsory 
character  of  the  State  school  laws,  there  is  great  freedom  of  local 
action  in  certain  particulars,  and  especially  in  cities.  There  is  super- 
vision, but  there  is  less  expected  of  it  than  in  certain  American  States. 
Indeed,  as  has  been  said,  the  superior  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
render  it  less  necessary.  The  profession  has  the  same  rank  as  that  of 
medicine  or  law  or  the  ministry.  Women  are  allowed  to  be  teachers, 
but  of  the  75,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  only  10.6  per  cent 
are  women,  and  89.4  -per  cent  are  men. 

There  are  106  normal  schools  for  men  and  8  for  women.  Of  these  114 
schools,  38  were  Catholic,  72  Protestant,  and  4  were  mixed.  The  course 
of  study  exteuds  over  three  or  four  years.  No  foreign  languages  are 
taught.  The  common  subjects  of  instruction  are  reviewed,  and  great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  pedagogy.  The  teacher  enters  the  profession 
for  life.  He  is  as  much  an  officer  of  the  State  as  is  a  military  officer. 
After  his  active  service  ceases  a  pension  is  provided  for  him;  and  if 
he  dies  his  widow  and  orphan  children  receive  it.  The  compulsory 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14.  Schools  continue  during  week  days,  but  are 
closed  the  afteruoons  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  session  generally 
continuing  from  8  till  12  and  2  till  4,  or  8  till  1  and  3  till  4.  School- 
houses  are  not  generally  equal  to  those  in  America  in  elegance  and 
convenience.  Benches  are  generally  long,  with  desks  attached.  Single 
desks  are  rare,  but  great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in 
school  architecture.  The  exhibition  made  manifest  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  German  schools  in  apparatus,  charts,  maps,  specimens  of 
natural  history,  models,  instruments,  etc.  These  aids  to  education  are 
not  collected  haphazard.  They  accord  with  the  best  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples and  are  furnished  by  the  school  officers  or  selected  by  the  teach- 
ers who  know  what  is  fit  and  appropriate.    Great  care  is  given  to  the 
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conditions  of  health.  The  course  of  elementary  studies  corresponds 
very  much  with  ours,  perhaps  placing  more  emphasis  on  drawing  and 
natural  or  nature  studies,  which  are  receiving  more  attention  in  Amer- 
ican schools.  Text-books  are  less  used  5  instruction  is  more  largely 
oral.  The  scientific  method  is  manifest  in  the  text-books  and  in  the 
oral  method.  The  thorough  qualification  of  the  teacher  saves  him  from 
extravagances  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  and  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  of  his  pupils  out  of  balance.  The  reasoning  faculty  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  memory.  The  teacher  is  always  on  the  alert  and  gen 
erally  on  his  feet.  Instruction  in  school  hours  is  unsectariau.  Belig- 
ions  instruction  is  provided  in  other  ways,  according  to  personal  choice, 
whether  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Israelite.  If  the  schools  are  of  mixed 
faith,  those  of  one  belief  retire  while  those  of  the  other  receive  instrue- 
tion.  Much  less  is  made  of  examinations  than  in  this  country.  Dis- 
cipline is  strict.  The  docility  of  German  children  is  often  the  subject 
of  remark.  While  woman  does  not  hold  the  position  as  teacher  that 
she  occupies  in  this  country,  many  facts  connected  with  the  exhibition 
indicate  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  her  instruction.  The  models 
of  school  baths  was  a  subject  of  general  surprise;  yet  it  is  true  that 
the  bathing  pool  connected  with  the  gymnasium  is  found  in  America. 
However  superior  the  scientific  treatment  of  subjects  in  German  text- 
books, they  are  far  less  attractive  to  the  eye  than  American  in  paper, 
printing,  and  illustration.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  collec- 
tion of  works  on  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  teaching  was 
large.  The  exhibition  made  it  clear  that  Germany  knows  how  to  honor 
those  who  do  the  people  great  service.  The  busts  of  her  great  educa- 
tors emphasize  the  personality  of  educational  progress  with  exceUent 
effect. 

women's  KDUCATIONAL  union,   BRE8LAU,  GERMANY. 

This  interesting  exhibition  in  the  Women's  Building  was  presented 
in  five  different  parts.  The  first  included  plans,  photographs,  etc.;  the 
second,  industrial  school  work  in  embroidery,  monograms,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  mending,  darning,  and  patching;  third,  training  school 
for  nurses,  including  especially  sewing  with  hand  and  machine  on  arti- 
cles for  use  in  nursing  babies  and  in  dressmaking  for  children;  fourth, 
specimens  of  work  from  the  seminary  for  teachers  of  needlework,  united 
with  training  for  kindergarten  teachers;  fifth,  school  for  photography, 
including  views  of  the  city  and  photographs  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
for  housekeeping,  school  for  cooking,  and  kindergarten  and  training 
school  for  nurses. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGAJtY. 

These  countries,  united  under  one  chief  ruler,  are,  however,  separate 
governments  in  other  respects — that  is,  each  has  its  own  legislature, 
executive  department  or  administration,  and  judiciary.  Neither  at 
Chicago  answered  the  expectation  of  visitors  either  in  the  exhibitaon  of 
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articles  illustrative  of  education  or  in  the  presentation  of  educational 
information.  Yet  there  was  much  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
exhibit  of  the  Empire  to  suggest  to  thoughtful  minds  the  condition 
of  instruction  among  the  people.  Both  commerce  and  industry  begin 
to  respond  to  the  increase  of  educational  efforts  in  both  countries. 
But  the  presence  of  rude  methods  and  implements  of  industry  among 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  common  people  point  to  the  greatness  of 
the  task  which  remains  to  be  accomplished.  In  estimating  the  progress 
made  it  should  be  remembered  that  little  had  been  attempted  for  the 
people  generally  before  the  revolution  of  1848.  From  that  period 
we  find  educational  enactments  and  an  educational  ministry.  In  both 
countries  religious  questions  are  a  great  source  of  embarrassment. 
In  each  country  there  is  limited  local  participation  with  the  ministry 
in  the  direction  of  school  affairs.  The  constitution,  which  guarantees 
"  all  nationalities  equal  rights," also  affirms  that  '^each  has  the  inalien- 
able right  to  secure  and  maintain  its  language."  This  results  in  the 
multiplication  of  languages,  often  in  small  districts  as  well  as  large, 
and  thus  greatly  hinders  the  progress  of  education. 

AUSTRIA. 

All  statistics  at  hand  are  inadequate.  Of  the  24,000,000  set  down  in 
round  numbers  as  the  population  of  Austria,  3,200,000,  or  about  13.3 
per  cent,  are  in  the  schools  below  the  universities.  Public  regulations 
give  early  attention  to  child  life,  but  they  are  not  efficiently  carried  out. 
Definite  provision  Is  made  for  day  nurseries  for  children  of  "working 
people  for  daily  care  and  suitable  occupation  and  to  accustom  them  to 
cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  good  behavior,  as  well  as  to  instill  into 
them  a  love  of  work."  Infants  under  3  years  of  age  are  not  received. 
Elaborate  regulations  also  provide  for  kindergartens,  attendance,  meth- 
ods, aims,  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  Vienna  has  led  the  way  in 
educational  progress.  Some  546  kindergartens  are  reported.  Of  the 
elementary  schools  over  50  per  cent  are  ungraded.  Of  these  17,276  pub- 
lic elementary  schools,  19.4  per  cent,  are  half-time  or  half-day  schools. 
Pupils  are  entitled  to  instruction  without  distinction  of  sex,  and  also 
without  distinction  of  religious  belief  whether  Protestant,  Greek,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Jew.  The  language  of  instruction  is  German  in  41  per  cent 
of  the  public  schools;  Bohemian,  in  25.5  per  cent;  Polish,  in  9.6  per  cent; 
Italian,  in  4.9  per  cent;  Servian,  in  1.8  per  cent,  etc.  Of  the  60,126 
teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  76  per  cent  were  men  and  24 
per  cent  women.  Of  the  women,  6,930  taught  only  knitting,  sewing, 
embroidery,  or  other  handiwork  to  the  girls  twice  a  week,  and  of  the 
men,  13,875  were  teachers  of  religion,  reducing  the  total  to  39,321  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  letters.  Of  every  100  persons  in  Austria  14.1 
are  of  school  age — 6  to  14 — but  only  11.9  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  school. 
The  execution  of  the  compulsory  education  law  was  attended  with 
nearly  200,000  sentences,  either  in  imprisonments  or  fines;  the  resist- 
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ance  is  largely  amoug  the  Slavic  population.  Physical  training  is 
taught  iu  over  11,000  schools  and  industrial  in  over  10,000.  Over 
13,000  schools  have  libraries  and  428  districts  have  pedagogical  libraries. 

In  1889,  55,816  students  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  secondary 
instruction. 

Austria  has  8  universities,  6  polytechnic  schools,  1  of  agricnlture,  3  of 
fine  arts,  43  of  theology,  and  69  normal  schools.  During  1889  there 
were  delivered  3,260  lectures  iu  the  universities^  during  the  winter 
semester  they  were  attended  by  15,562  students;  of  these  Vienna  had 
6,371. 

The  6  polytechnic  schools  were  attended  during  the  winter  by  1,724 
students,  showing  a  considerable  falling  off  since  1885,  when  the  attend- 
ance was  2,026;  the  agricultural  for  the  same  term  was  attended  by  246, 
which  also  shows  a  considerable  falling  off;  the  two  mining  schools  en- 
rolled 97,  and  the  schools  of  fine  arts  433.  Of  the  43  theological  schools 
39  were  Catholic  and  4  of  other  confessions.  The  69  normal  schools 
have  an  attendance  of  9,415  students.  Forty-two  of  these  schools  were 
for  men  and  27  for  women.  In  39  German  was  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion,in  12  Bohemian, in  6  Polish, in  2  Italian,in  2  Servian, and  in  8  sev- 
eral languages  were  emi)loyed.  In  commercial  schools  10,000  students 
were  enrolled.  In  1889  there  were  reported  619  special  industrial 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  64,000  students.  There  were  enrolled 
in  music  schools  13,979  students,  and  in  schools  of  forestry  and  agri 
culture  2,618. 

HUNGARY. 

The  interest  in  all  which  concerns  Hungary,  created  in  America  by 
the  visit  of  Kossuth,  has  by  no  means  disappeared.  A  full  exhibition 
of  education  and  a  full  representation  of  its  facts  would  have  been  most 
welcome  at  Chicago.  The  degree  of  self  government  attained  by  Hun- 
gary in  1806  was  followed  in  three  years  by  special  Hungarian  directiou 
of  its  own  school  affairs.  By  the  census  of  1880  the  population  was 
13,749,603,  and  the  school  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  wa-* 
2,408,624,  and  there  were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  2,015,612,  or 
14.66  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age.  The  enforcement  of  com- 
l)ulsory  attendance  is  in  the  hands  of  communal  authorities.  There 
was  expended  on  schools  39  cents  per  capita  of  the  total  population. 
In  188[>  the  State  maintained*25  normal  schools  and  the  church  47,  and 
the  total  attendance  was  3,781  students,  of  whom  2,666  were  young  men 
and  2,118  young  women.  There  were  in  attendance  upon  infant  schools 
28,023  boys;  girls,  21,043;  total,  59,066.  There  is  reported  a  nee<l  of 
5,000  additional  schoolrooms  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Generally  the 
rooms  are  furnished  with  blackboards,  aids  to  teaching  arithmetic 
globes,  wall  maps,  models  for  drawing,  and  other  aids  to  instructiou. 
There  are  7,033  educational  and  juvenile  libraries.  Of  every  1,000 
schools  538  have  a  school  garden;  2,874  schools  have  halls  for  gynuia^ 
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tics,  and  7,855  have  grounds  for  open-air  gymnastics;  7G  per  cent  of 
tbe  elementary  teachers  have  their  residences  connected  with  the  school- . 
houses.  There  were  43,G70  students  receiving  secondary  instruction; 
of  these  45.7  spoke  one  language  and  54.3  per  cent  spoke  two  or  more. 
Hungary  has  3  universities — in  Klausenburg,  Agram,  and  Budapest; 
1  i)olytechnic  school,  11  law  schools,  and  53  schools  of  theology.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  universities  was  4,098,  on  the 
polytechnic  school  61G,  on  the  law  schools  792,  and  on  the  schools  of 
theology  1,855.  According  to  the  report  of  the  same  minister,  Hun- 
gary had  278  courses  for  industrial  training  or  instruction  in  trades, 
with  46,288  students;  it  also  had  83  workshops  for  home  industries 
with  5,466  apprentic>es;  it  had  75  elementary  and  22  secondary  com- 
mercial schools,  the  former  having  an  attendance  of  4,086  and  the  latter 
1,870.  Students  in  schools  for  midwifery  numbered  472.  A  normal 
school  for  teachers  of  drawing  was  attended  by  90  students;  a  similar 
school  for  fine  arts  by  110  students;  a  school  for  music  and  drama  by 
136,  and  the  schools  for  defective  classes  had  3,210  pupils.  The  total 
annual  appropriation  for  1891-92  was  reported  to  be  $3,043,762. 

ITALY. 

Italy  as  a  government  did  not  exhibit  its  education  at  Chicago. 
Public  attention  is  most  attracted  to  what  is  said  in  current  publica- 
tions (1)  of  the  appropriations  to  education,  which,  however  inadequate, 
have  gone  up  from  $9,000,000  in  1872  to  818,500,000  in  1890,  and  (2) 
to  what  is  said  of  Italian  illiteracy,  which  has  gone  down  in  a  similar 
period  from  78  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

The  high  position  of  Italian  art  gives  the  world  some  notion  of  what 
is  done  for  its  cultivation,  while  the  frequency  with  which  workmen 
from  Italy  are  found  who  have  been  trained  in  some  trade  school  con- 
veys some  idea  of  the  dissemination  of  industrial  education.  The 
efforts  of  Cavour  in  behalf  of  the  latter  are  well  known.  Indeed,  that 
great  statesman  did  not  fail  to  comprehend  the  part  that  education 
must  perform  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  He  believed  that  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  people  would  enable  them  to  rise  from  the  degradation 
to  which  they  had  sunk,  and  increased  facilities  for  their  instruction 
marked  every  step  of  progress.  Schools  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers  have  done  a  great  work.  Their  enrollment  in  1891  reached 
360,000,  and  the  total  enrollment  of  elementary  schools  3,306,266.  Sec- 
ondaiy  instruction  is  imparted  in  nautical,  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  other  industrial  and  normal  schools  and  in  classical  schools.  The 
attendance  on  secondary  instruction  advanced  from  43,798  in  1871  to 
85,600  in  1890  in  classical  and  technical  schools.  There  are  134  normal 
schools,  of  which  26  rank  as  inferior  and  108  as  superior;  36  are  for  men 
and  98  for  women.  Under  the  new  regime  the  education  of  women  has 
made  great  advance  in  Italy  and  lier  condition  has  correspondingly 
improved,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.    The  progress  of  the  iustruc- 
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tion  in  agriculture  has  done  much  to  restore  barren  lands  to  prodac- 
tiveuess  and  increase  the  fruits  from  the  soil,  and  thus  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  people.  To  the  world  outside  of  Italy  its  universities 
have  long  been  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  its  educational 
opportunities.  There  are  21  having  the  faculties  of  law  and  jur« 
prudence;  11  philosophy  and  literature;  20  medicine  and  surgery;  15 
mathematics  and  physics.  As  aids  to  university  work  there  are  239 
laboratories  and  museums.  Important  reforms  in  administration  and 
instruction  have  been  for  some  time  under  consideration.  Instruction 
in  the  fine  arts  and  in  music  have  long  been  highly  regarded  in  Italy. 
In  connection  with  education  special  attention  is  paid  to  antiquities. 
The  unification  of  educational  administration  is  well  established.  At 
its  head  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  councfl 
composed  of  22  members;  associated  with  the  ministry  there  is  a  royal 
commission  of  5  members;  cooperating  with  the  ministry  are  69  provin- 
cial councils.  In  the  leading  cities  there  are  already  6  female  insixjc- 
tors;  6  special  experts  are  charged  with  the  care  of  antiquities,  monu- 
ments, excavations,  museums,  and  art  galleries;  6  others  license  the 
exi)ortation  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts.  Infant  asylums  in  Italy  have 
long  contained  large  numbers  of  children  to  which  a  limited  measure  of 
instruction  was  imparted.  Of  late  the  methods  of  Frobcel  have  been 
introduced  to  great  advantage.  In  1889  there  were  2,818  of  these  iusti- 
tutions  containing  208,954  children.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  loug  kinder- 
garten methods  will  prevail  among  them  all. 

DENMARK. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  arrangement  and  administration  of  these  schools  \b 
founded  on  two  laws  from  1814,  which  have,  however,  been  altered  by 
later  decrees.  One  of  the  said  laws  regulates  the  common  schools  in 
towns,  the  other  those  in  the  country,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
are  alike  for  both. 

Still,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  course  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  most  of  the  greater  towns  have  themselves  reorganized  tlieir 
common  schools,  which  nowadays  give  the  pupils  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge that  greatly  surpasses  the  standard  fixed  by  the  laws.  All  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  7  to  14  years  must  attend  some  school,  unless  their 
parents  or  tutors  have  them  taught  satisfactorily  in  some  other  manner. 
Sometimes  children  are  permitted  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  13,  pro- 
vided they  have  attained  the  knowledge  and  ability  they  have  to 
acquire  during  their  school  time.  Parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school  are  fined. 

In  the  common  schools  are  taught  religion,  writing,  reading,  arithme- 
tic, singing,  gymnastics,  history  of  Denmark,  and  geography.  Besides, 
the  teachers  have  to  teach  the  children  as  much  as  possible  of  all  that 
will  counteract  prejudices  and  develop  their  ability  for  work.    The 
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aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  children  good  Christians  and  citizens, 
and  to  give  them  such  knowledge  and  powers  as  will  serve  this  end. 

Every  parish  is  to  have  a  school,  but  several  of  them  have  more  than 
one.  This  is  necessary,  partly  because  the  law  forbids  any  child  to 
have  a  longer  way  to  school  than  1  English  mile  and  partly  because  no 
single  teacher  must  have  a  greater  number  of  children  than  100  in  the 
country  or  80  in  the  towns. 

In  towns  every  school  often  has  two  teachers  or  more,  but  in  the 
country  it  is  common  that  one  teacher  has  two  schools,  namely,  a  pri- 
mary school  for  children  from  7  to  10  years  and  the  usual  common 
school. 

Every  parish  has  to  pay  school  expenses,  but  the  Government  gives 
yearly  400,000  kreutzer  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  365,000  to  the 
school  funds,  out  of  which  are  paid  pensions  for  teachers  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers. 

Every  appointed  teacher  who  has  held  a  situation  for  ten  years  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  in  case  of  his  being  unable  to  work  any  more. 
After  ten  years  of  service  his  pension  will  be  half  of  his  salary,  and 
after  twenty-nine  years  two-thirds  of  it. 

Teachers'  widows  only  receive  one-eighth  of  the  salary,  but  every 
teacher  has  to  secure  his  wife  some  life  insurance,  and  the  Government 
takes  care  that  he  performs  this  duty. 

Every  parish  or  town  has  its  school  board,  which  works  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Government.  The  supreme  authority  under 
which  resort  all  the  schools  of  the  country  is  the  ministry  of  church 
an'd  schools. 

STATISTICS. 

According  to  statements  from  reports  of  1880  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  country  was:  {1)  Public  common  schools,  1,586,  with  3,103 
teachers,  of  whom  400  had  passed  no  examination ;  women  teachers,  160, 
of  whom  142  had  passed  no  examination;  pupils,  203,107.  (2)  Private 
common  schools,  270,  with  181  teachers,  of  whom  94  without  any  exam- 
ination; women  teachers,  96,  94  without  any  examination.  (3)  Private 
primary  schools,  168;  teachers,  41;  women  teachers,  127 ;  pupils,  2,355. 

The  expenses  of  the  parishes  to  common  schools  in  the  country  were 
about  3,000,000  kroner.  To  private  common  schools  was  given  about 
10,000  kroner,  and  to  primary  schools,  3,000  kroner,  besides  8,000  kroner 
to  sewing  schools. 

In  1890  there  were  in  towns  (Copenhagen  not  included)  118  common 
schools,  with  601  teachers;  463  women  teachers,  and  40,364  pupils.  The 
school  expenses  in  towns  were  in  1880  about  10,000  kroner;  1890,  about 
12,000  kroner. 

THE   HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

t  loktia  schools  were  formerly  superintended  by  the  board  of  the 
^848  they  have  been  laid  under  the  ministry  of 
bill  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  change  the 
-  higher  schools.  nr^r^n]o 
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The  schools  are  superiuteudecl  by  a  board  of  3  members  selectetl  for 
three  years  by  the  GoverDmeut.  They  have  special  superiuteiideuet? 
for  gymnastics  ami  singing. 

The  number  of  i)ublic  Latin  schools  is  12.  Only  one  of  tbem,  that 
of  Soro,  is  a  boarding  school.  The  n.umber  of  pupils  is,  for  the  pre??eni. 
1,8G3. 

At  every  school  is  appointed  a  rector,  several  head  masters,  and 
assistants.  The  salary  of  the  rector  is  4,000  to  5,000  kroner.  The 
teachers  are  all  entitled  to  i)ension ;  their  widows,  too. 

The  conditions  on  which  a  boy  is  admitted  to  a  Latin  school  arc  that 
he  must  be  12  years  of  age  and  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge. 

Most  Latin  schools  have  founded  preparatory  schools.  The  schools 
have  G  classes,  each  of  one  year.  A«  a  rule  the  number  of  papils  io  a 
class  is  not  to  surimss  25.  The  daily  school  time  is  not  divided,  accord- 
ing to  a  general  wish  of  the  parents.  It  is  six  hours  a  day — in  summer 
from  8  to  2,  and  in  winter  from  9  to  3  o'clock,  with  ten  minutes'  play 
every  hour  and  twenty  minutes  for  breakfast.  Only  at  Soro  is  the  school 
time  divided. 

The  aim  of  the  Latin  schools  is  chiefly  a  sound  general  culture,  besides 
to  prepare  the  i)upils  for  the  university,  and  finally  to  give  them  the 
scientific  education  which  is  also  necessary  in  other  i)ositions. 

The  instruction  falls  into  two  subdivisions — the  linguistic-historical 
and  the  matliematic-scientific. 

The  following  disciplines  are  taught:  Danish  (including  Old  Icelandic 
and  Swedish),  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  religion,  history, 
geograi)hy,  arithmetic,  science,  drawing,  writing,  singing,  and  gymnas- 
tics. French  is  considered  the  most  important  of  living  tongues.  Eiig 
lish  is  only  taught  as  an  experiment.  In  Latin  120  chapters  of  Cicero 
must  be  read,  one  book  of  Livius,  one  of  Tacitus,  two  books  of  VirgiFs 
^Eneid,  the  letters  of  Horace  and  two  of  his  odes,  besides  as  much  cur- 
sory reading  as  will  be  equal  to  two  books  of  Livius.  In  mathematics 
the  pupils  learn  arithmetic  and  algebra,  stereometry,  i)lane  geometr>', 
analytic  geometry,  etc.;  in  science,  chemical  and  mechanical  i>hysics, 
and  astronomy. 

There  are  taught  gynni.isiHs,  military  drill,  Bwiinniing,  iukI  Humi-ymi^^ 
dancing  and  sloyd. 

Except  in  the  two  lii-ln'^t  rhist^es  the  home  work  i«  not  to  exceed 
three  hours  a  day.    Tlic  [tupils  ^ladnutc  publicly  every  yenr. 

Part  of  the  pupils  giaduutL*  iVimi  the  fourlh  claa^,  and  then  havo  tbt- 
same  rights  as  those  wlm  Uam-  pasj^nl  the  so-ealled  >'Pra?limiuu*iri' 
amen,"  which  will  be  meiiiii»UiHl  later  mi. 

From  the  sixth  cla.s.s  Ihr  iinpil:^  gnuliiatc  to  thfi  university,  Tliusr 
who  belong  to  the  linA'UTstic-iiistorieal  branch  are  examine*!  Jti  ImU^, 
Greek,  French  exercise,  and  s^eience;  the  inathematic^srieiitiiie^imiuttli 
ematics  and  science,  i'luunjou  for  both  arc  Dauifihr  Frenchf  Oetmftu, 
or  English,  and  history. 
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Those  who  have  graduated  in  the  luathematic-scientific  branch  have 
access  to  the  polytechnical  school,  besides  to  the  nuiversity. 

The  payment  for  instruction  at  the  public  Latin  schools  varies  from 
120  to  170  kroner  yearly.  It  is  not  difficult  for  poor,  diligent  pupils 
to  obtain  stipends.  Gratis  instruction  can  be  given  to  one-sixfh  of  the 
pupils.  Pupils  who  have  been  taught  privately  can  obtain  access  to 
the  university  by  passing  an  examination  either  at  a  public  Latin  school 
or  at  a  private  one  which  has  the  right  of  graduating  pupils. 

A  private  Latin  school  can  be  founded  with  the  i>ermission  of  the 
King.    The  Government  controls  the  examinations  passed  there. 

There  are  at  present  22  private  Latin  schools,  of  w^hich  one  is  a 
school  for  girls,  managed  by  a  woman,  as  is  also  one  of  the  boys' 
schools.    The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  2,221. 

"Praeliminaerexamen'^  is  an  examination  introduced  in  1881  instead 
of  different  smaller  and  greater  examinations.  It  can  be  passed  at 
public  and  at  private  schools.  The  pupils  graduate  in  Danish,  English, 
German,  or  French;  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  science. 
Religion,  writing,  drawing,  gymnastics  and  singing  are  generally  taught. 
This  examination  gives  access  to  the  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  lower  law  school,  the  school  for  pharmacy,  for  dentists,  for 
officers,  to  appointments  in  the  post  and  telegraph  service,  etc.  With 
several  additions  it  will  also  give  access  to  the  university. 

Women  are  not  admitted  as  pupils  to  the  public  Latin  schools,  but 
they  are  allowed  to  graduate  there.  From  1882  they  have  the  right  of 
passing  the  "Praeliminjerexamen^'  and  many  secondary  schools  take 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  '^Prreliminoirexamen''  gives  to  women  the  same 
access  to  schools  and  examinations  as  men  have,  but  it  gives  them  no 
right  to  public  appointments. 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  university  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 
They  may  also  pass  all  examinations  at  the  university  except  that  of 
theology;  here  there  is  a  special  examination  arranged  for  them  which 
does  not  give  them  any  right  of  preaching. 

To  the  university  belong  a  great  many  donations  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  students,  houses  where  they  can  live  free,  etc. 

Tliere  is  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  zoological  and  a  raineralog- 
ical  museum,  an  observatory,  several  laboratories,  etc. 

The  university  is  a  State  Institution  to  which  belong  several  funds, 
consisting  partly  of  lands,  partly  of  money. 

Denmark  has  only  one  university,  founded  1478  by  King  ChrivStian  I. 
It  is  superintended  by  the  ministry  of  church  and  schools.  Before 
a  professor  is  api)ointed  the  special  faculty  is  consulted.  If  there  are 
more  solicitors  a  public  competition  will  take  place.  The  election  is  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  King.  Everybody  who  has  acquired  the  degree  of  a 
doctor  has  the  right  of  giving  lectures  at  the  faculty  to  which  he  belongs. 

All  the  professors  form  an  association  which  assembles  four  times  a 
week  or  whenever  the  rector  of  the  university  wants  it.  This  associa- 
tion has  to  choose  the  rector.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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There  are  five  faculties — the  theological,  the  medical,  the  philosophi- 
cal, the  mathematic-scientific,  that  of  law  and  political  economy. 

The  number  of  students  who  in  1893  graduated  to  the  university  was 
400.  The  students  must  have  graduated  from  a  Latin  school;  they  have 
liberty  to  hear  whatever  lectures  they  choose. 

When  the  professor  permits  it,  others,  too,  who  do  not  prepare  for  any 
examination,  may  attend  his  lectures. 

All  lectures  and  exercises,  belonging  to  studies  of  examinations,  are 
gratis.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  four 
months  each. 

After  the  first  year's  study,  every  student  passes  an  examination  of 
philosophical  propaedeutic.  The  students  are  examined  now  and  theu 
to  try  their  diligence  and  progress. 

Every  student  must  prove  that  he  has  followed  a  certain  number  of 
lectures  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  final  graduation.  The  students 
are  examined  by  their  own  professors.  Censors  are  apjwinted  and 
paid  by  the  Government. 

Besides  the  here-mentioned  schools,  Copenhagen  has  a  very  large  and 
excellent  State  university  for  farmers,  gardeners,  and  foresters,  another 
for  engineers  ("  polytechnic''  school),  a  manual  training  school  ("Tec- 
nic  school"),  and  an  academy  for  pharmacists.  Only  the  first  of  these 
schools  admits  women  (till  now  only  one  woman  has  graduated  there). 
Four  State  normal  schools  for  teachers  (in  the  country)  admit  only 
men,  while  a  number  of  private  normal  schools  educate  either  female 
or  male  teachers.  A  special  Danish  kind  of  schools  (adopted,  though 
after  Danish  pattern,  by  Sweden  and  Norway)  are  the  so-called  high 
schools  where  in  winter  young  men,  in  summer  young  women,  some- 
times both  sexes  together  (mostly  of  the  serving  classes),  seek  a  relief 
from  manual  labor  and  a  renewal  of  their  school  knowledge,  while  still 
the  chief  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  them  a  more  ideal  view  of  life 
than  is  generally  found  among  hand  laborers.  In  some  of  these  schools 
the  course  is  longer,  and  then  farming  or  manual  training  may  form 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Generally  the  chief  part  of  the  teaching  is  oral 
(lectures),  no  part  of  it  is  compulsory,  and  no  examination  ever  takes 
place.  These  schools  are  from  the  beginning  wholly  due  to  this  private 
initiative  of  the  enthusiastic  followers  of  the  poet-pastor  Grundtvig 
(1791-1877).  For  years  they  were  considered  dangerous,  as  fostering 
too  much  political  indei)endenee.  In  later  years  they  have  been  imi- 
tated by  diflferent  more  conservative  factions.  Now  it  is  thought  that 
they  may  counteract  socialism  in  a  happy  way,  and  they  accordingly 
are  now  supported  by  the  Government. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  exhibited  especially  instructive  series  of  models  illastrating 
Miss  Hulda  Lundin's  system  of  teaching  girls  sloyd  or  needlework  in 
the  public  schools  of  Stockholm,  where  she  is  superintendent  of  this 
departmeut  of  instruction.  ^,^,^^^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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The  models  were  made  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools  (primary  and 
grammar)  of  Stockholm  (age  7  to  14  years).  The  models  were  well 
executed  and  were  so  installed  as  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  system. 

Miss  Lundin  says: 

The  aim  of  the.instraction  of  girls  in  sloyd  is:  (1)  To  exercise  baud  and  eye;  (2) 
to  quicken  the  power  of  thought;  (3)  to  strengthen  love  of  order;  (4)  to  develop 
independence;  (5)  to  inspire  respect  for  carefully  and  intelligently  executed  work; 
and  at  the  same  time  (6)  to  prepare  girls  for  the  execution  of  their  domestic  duties. 

The  instruction  has  two  objects  in  view :  (a)  It  shall  be  an  educational  medium ; 
(d)  it  shall  fit  the  girls  for  practical  life. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  desired  results  can  be  best  reached 
by  (1)  practical  demonstration  of  the  subject,  (2)  progressive  order 
with  regard  to  the  exercises,  and  (3)  class  instruction. 

(1)  Practical  demonstration  in  sewing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
sewing  frame,  and  in  knitting  by  means  of  large  wooden  needles  and 
colored  balls  of  yarn.  At  the  same  time,  blackboard  drawings  are 
constantly  being  made. 

(2)  The  exercises  are  planned  and  carried  out  in  the  most  strictly 
progressive  order,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  execute  well  the  work 
required  of  them. 

(3)  The  instruction  in  sloyd  should,  like  that  in  other  branches,  be 
given  to  the  whole  class  at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  time  which  the 
teacher  could  devote  to  each  pupil  separately  would  be  insufficient  to 
secure  the  desired  results. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
plex in  the  teaching  of  sloyd  (this  term  embraces  all  kinds  of  handi- 
work) we  give  the  following  class  divisions  of  the  subjects  which  are  in 
use  at  the  present  time  in  the  public  schools  of  Stockholm : 

STANDARD  1. 

1.  Plain  knitting  with  two  needles — a  pair  of  garters. 

2.  Plain  knitting — a  pair  of  warm  wristers. 

STAXDAKD  2. 

3.  Plain  knitting — a  towel.     Practice  in  the  different  kinds  of  stitches;  running, 

stitching,  hemming,  and  overcasting— a  lamp  mat. 

4.  The  application  of  the  already  named  stitches — one  small  and  one  large  needle- 

work  hag. 

STANDARD  3. 

5.  A  neeiUework  case.     Simple  darning  on  canvas— a  mat  for  a  candlestick. 

6.  An  apron. 

STANDARD  4. 

7.  Plain  and  purl  knitting — slate  eraser  and  a  pair  of  mittens. 

8.  A  plain  chemise. 

STANDARD  5. 

9.  Knitting— a  pair  of  stockings. 

10.  Drawing  the  pattern,  cutting  out,  and  making  a  chemise. 
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STANDARD  6. 

11.  Patcliing  on  colored  material. — Plain  stocking  darning. — Buttonliolcs.—Buttoni 

made  of  thread. — Sewing  on  tapes,  hooks  and  eyes. 

12.  Drawing  the  pattern,  cutting  out,  and  making  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  drawers. 

STANDARD  7. 

13.  Fine  darning  and  marking. — Drawing  the  pattern  for  a  dress. — Cutting  oat  such 

articles  as  are  required  in  standards  2  to  4. 

14.  Drawing  the  pattern,  catting  out,  and  making  a  dress. 

Time  given  to  needlework  jter  week. 

Hoars. 

Standard  1 2 

Standards  2,  3,  and  4 4 

Standards  5  and  6 5 

Standard? 6 

Miss  Lundin  calls  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  simple,  logical,  aud 
progressive  plan  adopted  in  teaching  other  branches  has  been  too  mucli 
neglected  in  manual  training.  She  says  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  ont 
lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory;  they  must  also  be  thoroughly 
explained  by  the  teacher;  suitable  mediums  of  instruction  must  be 
songht  and  class  teaching  maintained  in  order  to  secure  thoroughness 
and  inspire  interest.  As  soon  as  any  exercise  is  well  learned,  it  should 
be  applied  to  something  useful  either  in  the  school  or  home.  In  this 
way  the  pupil's  interest  is  awakened  and  strengthened.  The  child  will, 
in  such  cases,  see  the  result  of  its  work  such  as  it  can  understand; 
moreover,  the  parents'  sympathy  will  be  won. 

She  holds  that  the  teachers  by  appealing  to  the  whole  class  at  once 
can  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupils  and  awaken  lively  interest  She 
can  impress  ideas  of  form,  size,  and  the  reason  for  doing  this  and  not 
doing  that,  thus  making  the  instruction  both  developing  and  educating. 
But  class  teaching  should  not  be  all.  The  teacher  must  not  guide  every 
step.  It  is  only  the  new  in  each  stei)  that  should  bo  explained  to  the 
whole  class.  When  the  pupils  have  learned  through  explanation  and 
illustration  what  they  must  do,  they  should  work  independently  of  each 
other,  and  the  teacher  should  give  attention  to  them  separately,  seeing 
that  each  performs  correctly  the  required  exercise.  She  should  observe 
the  positions  of  the  body  and  the  hand,  also  whether  the  pupils  hold 
the  work  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  eyes,  so  that  they  may  not 
gain  skill  at  the  expense  of  their  eyesight.  She  rei)eats  with  emphasis 
that  the  teacher  of  manual  work  should  not  only  instruct,  but  educiite 
the  pupils  as  well.  Therefore  the  choosing  of  the  teacher  is  not  an 
insignificant  matter.  Besides  manual  dexterity,  teachers  should  be 
possessed  of  pedagogical  skill.  Therefore  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  manual  training,  either  special  normal  schools  should  be  established 
or,  what  is  without  doubt  better,  existing  normal  schools  should  place 
nianu<il  training  in  their  curriculum  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
branches  of  education.    That  is  now  done  in  Sweden. 
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She  holds,  too,  that  not  only  girls,  but  the  younger  boys  should  be 
instructed  in  girls'  sloyd.  The  boys  should  be  taught  this  because  it 
introduces  variety  and  interest,  trains  the  hand  and  eye,  and  renders 
them  able  to  meet  many  possible  conditions  of  necessity. 

The  Swedish  or  the  ''Ling'^  system  of  gymnastics  can  bo  briefly 
characterized  as  follows: 

The  movements  in  their  nature  and  their  number  are  founded  on  the 
human  organism's  natural  need  of  exercise,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
perfect  development  to  health  and  capability  of  work.  The  gymnastics 
can  also  preserve  or  secure  a  development  already  gained. 

The  aim  of  these  gymnastics  is  to  obtain  as  perfect  health  as  possible; 
that  is,  a  harmony  between  the  different  organs  and  between  their 
functions.  Skillfulness  has  but  a  secondary  place,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  human  body  will  best  receive  the  harmonious  development  for 
which  it  is  fitted  when  the  organism  itself  is  used  in  its  own  perfection 
in  relation  to  i)hysiological  laws. 

The  numerous  exercises  which  come  into  use  in  these  gymnastics  are 
divided  into  families,  groups,  or  tables  arranged  according  to  likeness 
in  the  effects  produced  upon  the  different  organs. 

All  the  movements  in  one  such  group  are  arranged  in  relation  to  the 
degree  of  exertion  they  cause.  It  is  also  a  necessity,  iu  the  application 
of  the  exercises,  to  use  the  different  movements  of  a  group  in  the  ^no- 
grcssion  thus  obtained;  that  is,  the  easier  movements  must  precede 
those  that  are  more  difficult  in  such  a  manner  that  a  coming  movement 
is  well  prepared  and  introduced  by  the  more  simple  exercises  in  the 
same  family.  This  method  most  easily  promotes  vigor  and  prevents 
straining. 

The  exercises  ought  to  be  practiced  daily,  each  lesson  to  be  composed 
of  a  harmonious  collection  of  movements  chosen  from  the  various 
groups.  This  produces  most  completely  a  proportional  development  of 
all  the  organs. 

The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is,  more  than  any  other,  founded 
upon  anatomical  and  physiological  laws.  It  uses  no  movement  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  effect,  and,  having  always  an  end  for  its  proceed- 
ings, it  has  acquired  the  right  to  be  called  rational. 

It  contains  a  great  number  of  movements  to  be  found  iu  no  other 
system,  and  these  movements  are  adapted  in  the  manner  most  suitable 
for  the  wants  of  the  body.  The  apparatus  in  use  has  been  constructed 
in  regard  to  this  view,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  facilitates  the  move- 
ments. Briefly,  the  movements  arc  adapted  to  the  body,  and  the  appa- 
ratus has  received  a  form  that  suits  the  movements. 

The  apparatus  in  a  gymnasium  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  free  space 
and  its  own  accessibility.  In  generjil,  it  can  be  said,  the  Swedish  appa- 
ratus and  its  arrangement  in  the  gymnasium  facilitate  its  use  by  a 
great  number  simultaneously.  From  100  to  200  boys  can  be  seen  taking 
gymnastics  at  the  same  time  in  a  large  Swedish  gymnasium  with  but 
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one  master  present.  The  greater  the  similarity  in  age  and  develop- 
ment that  exists  among  the  pupils,  the  greater  the  n amber  that  can 
receive  simultaneous  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

NORWAY. 

This  exhibit  contained  copies  of  pattern  drawing  and  sewing  of 
boys'  clothing,  also  of  women's  and  children's  dressmaking,  by  Amalia 
Johannesen.  Miss  Rosing  exhibited  dressmaking  and  needlework  as 
a  common  school  branch,  including  plans  and  drawing  for  exercises  in 
cutting  and  ecDiiomizing,  published  by  contribution  by  the  Norwegian 
Government.  One  publisher  presented  an  extremely  interesting  col- 
lection of  school  material,  showing  how  largely  instruction  in  Norway 
is  aided  by  illustrated  pictures.  To  aid  in  teaching  religion,  there 
wore  portfolios  of  biblical  pictures,  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New;  for  use  in  connection  with  arithmetic,  a  portfolio  of  metric 
measures  and  weights;  to  aid  in  writing  and  drawing,  similar  illustra- 
tions. The  illustration  of  history,  geography,  natural  science,  sewing, 
and  dressmaking  were  specially  effective. 

A  watchmaker  exhibited  a  text-book  on  the  art  of  watchmaking  in 
our  times,  with  engravings  and  drawings.  A  teacher  of  deaf-mutes 
exhibited  (1)  drawings  for  instruction  in  handicraft,  and  (2)  a  school  desk 
and  bench  for  combined  common  school  use  and  instruction  in  manual 
training. 

A  systematic  exhibit  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  the  university  and  professional  and  special 
schools  was  wanting. 

Nothing  from  Norway  attracted  more  attention  than  the  Vikingj 
under  Capt.  Magnus  Andersen,  which  left  Bergen,  Norway,  April  3(>, 
and  which  successfully  overcame  all  difficulties  of  an  ocean  ])assage 
and  readied  Chicago  safely,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  visitors. 

In  1880  a  vessel  was  exhumed  from  Gog,  a  mound  at  Gogstad,  near 
Sanefjord,  in  southern  Norway,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  uni- 
versity in  Christiania,  and  it  is  supposed  dates  from  about  the  year 
900;  in  a  sepulcher  in  the  vessel  were  found  human  remains.  The 
Vilcing  was  an  exact  facsimile  of  this  old  vessel,  and  her  successful 
sail  across  the  Atlantic  has  a  most  important  bearing  ui>on  whether 
the  Norsemen  could  have  crossed  the  Northern  Atlantic  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries. 

RUSSIA. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  Empire  of  Russia 
those  in  attendance  on  schools  below  universities  were  2.6  per  cent,  as 
against  22  per  cent  in  Bavaria,  17  percent  in  France,  and  21.3  percent 
in  the  United  States,  was  unprepared  to  expect  an  exhibit  of  education 
So  instructive  and  interesting  from  Eussia  as  was  found  at  Chicago. 
Pew,  moreover,  were  able  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  several 
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schools  to  the  authority  by  which  they  were  directed.  Indeed,  a  com 
paratively  small  share  of  the  Kussian  educational  exhibit  was  cata- 
logued in  Department  L,  liberal  arts,  group  149.  It  may  be  said  that 
far  from  the  total  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Empire  are  under 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  Under  the  ministry  of  finances 
was  exhibited  the  work  of  the  trades  schools,  including  (1)  programmes 
of  blacksmiths' and  locksmiths'  handiwork,  samples  of  work,  drawings 
and  designs;  (2)  programmes  of  turners' work,  and  samples;  (3)  pro- 
gramme of  joiners'  work,  and  specimens,  such  as  cupboard  and  tables; 
(4)  drilling  lathes;  (5)  force  pumps;  (6)  cross-planing  lathes;  (7)  gear- 
turning  lathe.  Under  the  ministry  of  communication  are  important 
schools.    The  pedagogical  museum  is  under  the  ministry  of  war. 

Through  the  several  ministers  who  communicate  directly  with  the 
Czar,  he  conveys  his  imperial  will  to  the  vast  Empire,  embracing  one- 
seventh  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Under  the  ministers  are  a  variety 
of  subordinate  grades  of  authority  reaching  every  corner  of  the  realm 
and  every  soul  in  it.  There  is  (1)  the  Holy  Synod,  directing  religious 
affairs;  (2)  the  ruling  Senate,  with  its  nine  subdivisions;  (3)  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  Looking  at  administration  we  see  a  series  of  subdivisions, 
called  governments  and  districts.  Each  governor-general  represents 
the  authority  of  the  Czar,  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  military  affairs. 
Here  and  there  the  deliberative  element  appears.  The  heads  of  families 
in  a  village  community  may  assemble  and  deliberate  and  elect  their  own 
elder.  These  village  communities  may  unite  in  a  canton,  and  each 
canton  has  a  chief  oflftcer  elected  by  a  cantonal  assembly;  but  at  every 
step  the  action  of  these  subordinate  grades  of  authority  is  limited  by 
the  will  of  the  Czar,  which  is  supreme  over  all.  As  a  rule,  class  dis- 
tinctions are  marked,  and  the  diversity  of  population  is  great. 

In  adaptation  to  this  complexity  of  governmental  forms,  the  ihinistry 
of  education  organizes  its  system  of  schools,  dividing  the  country  into 
twelve  circuits  or  divisions,  with  a  chief  for  each,  whom  we  might  call 
curator,  who  has  assistants  or  inspectors  by  which  he  reaches  every 
school.  Each  public  school  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the  edict 
of  1874,  which  modified  that  of  18G2.  Schools  may  be  originated  by 
individual  or  private  enterprise,  but  must  conform  to  established  regu- 
lations. The  types  of  schools  are  numerous,  but  the  universities,  gym- 
nasia, progymnasia,  polytechnic,  and  real  schools  correspond  in  a 
measure  to  those  of  central  Europe.  The  age  of  attendance  varies 
greatly.  No  uniformity  is  observed  in  the  provision  of  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  There  has  been  a  gymnasium  for  girls  siuce  1858. 
The  higher  education  of  young  women  has  been  looked  upon  with  much 
favor,  aud  especially  their  instruction  in  medicine.  It  has  been  stated, 
"the  Russians  have  become  so  alive  to  the  value  of  women  physicians 
that  the  Imperial  Government  has  granted  1200,000  for  a  medical 
school  for  women,  to  be  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the  site 
has  been  given  by  the  city."    The  fact  that  only  20  in  100  of  those  who 
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enter  the  army  can  read  and  write  does  not  prepare  one  to  exi)ect  the 
high  order  of  scientific  ideas  found  in  many  of  the  exhibits  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  methods,  and  appliances.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  government  more  vigilant  in  laying  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  science  under  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  its  administrative  pur- 
poses. Everywhere  in  the  Government  may  be  found  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  most  advanced  scientific  attainments;  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  army.  As  one  meets  these  indications  he  is  disposed  to 
exclaim,  If  these  scientific  attainments  could  become  universal  among 
the  people  of  all  classes,  what  a  multiplication  of  the  jwwer  of  the 
Empire  would  the  worUl  witness!  The  latest  and  fullest  statement  of 
the  expenditures  for  education  available  are  those  for  1885,  making 
under  the  minister  of  education  $11,394,339,  and  under  the  Holy  Synod 
and  minister  of  war,  navy,  finance,  of  the  state  domain,  of  the  interior, 
of  communication,  of  justice,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  director  of  the 
royal  stud,  $7,785,986,  or  a  total  of  $19,180,325. 

Of  this  the  universities  received  $1,621,760  and  secondary  schools 
$3,393,304.  In  the  support  of  education  the  provinces  and  communes 
share;  but  how  much  they  pay  it  is  impossible  to  state.  In  the  admin- 
istration the  scientific  and  local  element  are  seen  to  bear  an  interesting 
l)art.  In  the  ministry  there  is  a  scientific  council,  which  proposes 
courses  of  study  and  text-books,  and  provinces  and  communes  bear  a 
part  both  in  expenses  and  the  provision  of  plans.  In  the  universities 
one  supervising  oflicer  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  but  the  programme 
of  studies  and  the  discipline  are  otherwise  committed  to  the  Aicultios. 
A  gymnasium  may  have  one  council  for  general  administration  and 
another  for  pedagogical  direction.  The  preparation  of  teachers  has 
for  a  considerable  period  received  increasing  attention.  Those  grad- 
uating from  normal  schools,  classes,  or  seminaries  are  authorized  to 
teach  without  further  examination.  Those  seeking  to  teach  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  any  of  these  pedagogical  courses  maybe  cer- 
tificated by  the  authorized  commission  on  passing  the  examination 
required  for  the  specified  grade. 

Men  and  women  are  both  employed  as  teachers.  Often  the  women 
outnumber  the  men.  Salaries  in  rural  districts  range  from  $277  down 
to  $1)2  per  annum  in  addition  to  lodging  and  garden;  in  city  schools, 
from  $182  to  ^'^SG  with  a  house.  In  secondary  schools  and  normal 
scliools  the  teacher  might  receive  $500,  and  the  director  or  directress 
twice  as  much,  with  lodging.  Teachers  in  rural  districts  sire  not  always 
considered  as  holding  such  a  relation  to  the  Government  as  to  entitle 
them  to  pensions,  but  those  who  are  employed  by  the  State  receive 
a  pension  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  subjects  and  nietho<ls 
of  instruction  in  letters  are  much  like  those  which  prevail  elsewhere, 
varying  with  the  excellence  of  the  teaclier.  The  methods  of  Froebel 
are  considerably  favored  in  the  infant  or  maternal  schools. 

Religion  is  emphasized,  especially  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  the 
(government  schools  and  in  those  under  the  Iloly  Synod.    The  exhibits 
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gave  most  ample  evidence  of  the  great  extent  to  which  industrial  and 
technical  instruction  is  favored  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  special 
schools.  The  schools  under  the  several  ministers  other  than  the  minis- 
try of  public  instruction  generally  aim  to  train  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  operations  carried  on  under  it.  These  practice  schools  are, 
therefore,  very  numerous,  and  their  representation  at  the  Fair  consti- 
tuted a  large  share  of  the  Eussian  educational  exhibit.  An  eminent 
Eussian  educational  writer  says: 

From  the  earliest  period  our  Government  has  endeavored  to  improve  general  edu- 
cation and  spread  it  among  the  people,  but  middle  and  low  grade  technical  aud 
industrial  education  (not  taking  into  consideration  the  practical  technological  insti- 
tute at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  imperial  technological  school  at  Moscow,  later 
merged  into  higher  educational  establishments)  did  not  begin  earlier  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Americans  will  remember  the  impulse  given  to  technical  and  indus- 
trial education  among  us  by  the  Eussian  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  in 
187C.  President  Eunkle,  of  the  Boston  Polytechnic  Institute,  made 
special  effort  to  call  attention  to  its  pedagogical  excellence.  In  1878 
the  ministry  of  finance  was  charged  Avith  devising  a  plan  for  these 
schools.  In  1881  many  of  them  were  transferred  to  the  minister  of 
education ;  and  in  1888  a  special  division  was  organized  in  this  ministry 
for  the  direction  of  technical  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  minister 
was  required  to  create  a  temporary  commission  on  which  there  should 
be  a  representation  of  each  ministry  under  which  these  schools  had 
previously  been  conducted.  The  action  of  the  commission  was  approved 
in  June,  1889.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  went  forward  under 
favorable  auspices  in  a  way  to  eliminate  the  earlier  mistakes  and  adopt 
the  best  results  at  each  step.  These  establishments  for  technical  and 
industrial  education  were  divided  into  five  groups.  To  the  first  group 
belong  three  schools — the  technical  school  at  Moscow,  the  high  grade 
artisan  school  at  Lodzi,  and  the  technical  school  at  Irkutsk.  To  tlie 
second  group  belong  the  technical  school  at  Cherepoveth,  the  artisan 
school  at  Timbirsk,  and  the  ^Nicholas  artisan  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Various  railroad  schools  were  also  given  the  privilege  of  the  third  rank 
in  military  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nicholas  artisan  school 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  enjoys  high  military  privileges.  The  general 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  much  the  same  as  in  city  schools,  with 
the  addition  of  physics,  mechanics,  the  technology  of  wood  and  metals, 
and  bookkeeping.    Drawing  is  specially  emphasized. 

To  the  third  group  belong  the  artisan  schools,  instructing  in  subjects 
taught  in  elementary  schools  or  village  schools,  of  two  classes.  They 
aim  at  preparing  master  workmen  in  the  various  domestic  industries 
of  the  village  and  in  factories,  such  as  cabinetmaking,  blacksmith- 
ing,  carpentry,  carving,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  and  har- 
ness making. 

To  the  fourth  group  belong  schools  for  adults,  such  as  the  artisan 
school  at  Eiga  and  those  under  the  technical  society  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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Instruction  is  given  evenings  and  Sundays,  when  workmen  are  not 
occupied. 

To  the  fifth  group  belong  the  general  educational  low-grade  estab- 
lishments, including  elementary,  district,  and  city  schools,  with  the 
extra  artisan  departments  attached.  To  encourage  local  action  the 
minister  of  education  offers  a  subsidy  where  the  local  authority  or 
individuals  bear  part  of  the  expense.  It  is  to  be  expectefl  that  there 
would  be  defects  in  the  operations  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  system. 
But  this  mere  outline  of  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  its  possible 
consequences.  In  1890  a  technical  and  professional  congress  was  held 
to  promote  the  efficiency  of  technical  and  industrial  education.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  exhibits  which  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  adoption  of  these  plans  and  have  their  place  in  the«e  various 
groups.  Of  the  60  awards  bestowed  upon  Russian  educational  exhibits 
9  were  received  by  institutions  ea<3h  of  Avhich  wa«  named  women's  col- 
lege, and  8  of  which  were  known  as  girls'  institute.  Outside  of  group 
149  there  were  many  exhibits  illustrative  of  museums  and  the  work  of 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  improvement  in  home  industries.  The 
technical  museum  for  peasants'  work  at  Moscow  exhibited  22  articles; 
the  children's  education  bazaar  of  the  same  city,  10  articles,  all  illustrat- 
ing  what  is  done  in  this  home  education  in  the  making  of  those  articles 
of  common  use.  Foundling  and  orphan  asylums  exhibited  many  arti- 
cles illustrative  of  training  of  the  children  in  these  numerous  child- 
saving  institutions.  The  ministry  of  public  instruction  exhibited  (I) 
its  reports;  (2)  programmes  and  idans  of  teachings j  (3)  samples  of 
school  books  and  appliances  used  in  middle  and  high  schools;  (4)  writ- 
ings of  professors  of  Russian  universities;  (5)  work  of  pupils  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  grades  of  instruction ;  (6)  natural  history  collectious 
illustrative  of  different  subjects  taught;  (7)  photographs  of  schools; 
(8)  publications  of  scientific  societies,  high  schools,  and  x>edagoglcal 
societies. 

The  pedagogical  museum,  under  the  ministry  of  war,  was  undoubtedly 
the  center  of  attraction  among  the  various  Russian  educational  exhibits 
Those  were  especially  fortunate  who  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
this  exhibition  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Heard,  who  had  lung 
had  official  connection  with  the  museum,  and  held  a  rank  in  the  Rus- 
sian military  service  corresponding  to  that  of  colonel  in  the  American 
Army.  Many  Americans  will  remember  him  as  present  at  the  PhUa- 
delphia  Exhibition.  Scholarly,  and  of  high  character,  devote<l  to  the 
service  of  the  Czar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
board  of  judges  in  Department  L.  Among  his  duties  at  Chicago  was 
that  of  i>urchasing  those  articles  which  he  might  find  valuable  in 
the  way  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  educational  methods,  condi- 
tions, and  apidiauces,  therefore  desirable  in  his  museum.  Thie  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  museum  has  been  given  as  1863,  but  its  for- 
mal opening  is  stated  to  have  been  the  9th  of  February,  1864.    Its 
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first  collections  came  mainly  from  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
With  it  was  connected  a  pedagogic  library.  Its  first  aim  Avas  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  and  appliances  of  army  schools,  but  it 
speedily  influenced  tfie  manufacture  of  pedagogical  aids  in  Eussia,  and 
its  influence  began  to  reach  other  schools.  Indeed,  when  the  museum 
originated,  little  school  apparatus  was  made  in  Eussia,  and  it  took 
upon  itself  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  which  it  exhibited. 

It  1871  the  museum  was  removed  to  better  quarters.  From  time  to 
time  it  has  been  reorganized  and  special  additions  made.  At  present 
its  director  has  the  aid  of  two  committees :  (1 )  The  household  committee, 
which  consists  of  all  the  oflScers  of  the  museum,  and  specially  concerns 
itself  with  its  administration;  (2)  the  school  educational  committee, 
who  by  their  experience  and  pedagogical  knowledge  may  be  specially 
helpful  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  museum.  It  is  now  treated  as 
a  section  of  the  Practical  Science  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  seeks 
to  attain  its  object  by  (a)  permanent  and  temporary  exhibitions 5  {b) 
explanations  of  the  scientific  and-  practical  significance  of  its  collec- 
tions; (c)  scientific  study  in  the  museum,  aided  by  its  apparatus;  {d) 
indication  of  means  and  methods  for  acquiring  technical  knowledge, 
publication  of  books,  etc.;  (e)  communication  with  those  needing  its 
help.  It  has  done  much  in  organizing  exhibitions  at  home  and  in  shar- 
ing in  exhibitions  there  and  abroad,  thus:  (1)  Acquainting  schools  with 
improvements;  (2)  bringing  foreign  apparatus  to  the  attention  of  Eus- 
sian  manufacturers  for  their  reproduction;  (3)  improving  the  quality 
and  reducing  the  price  of  apparatus. 

At  Paris,  in  the  geographical  exhibition  in  1875,  it  stimulated  the 
establishment  of  similar  museums  in  other  countries.  Its  share  in  the 
hygienic  exhibition  in  Brussels  in  187G  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
pedagogical  museum  in  Belgium.  The  same  year  it  shared  in  the  exhi- 
bitions at  London  and  Philadelphia.  •  It  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
was  greatly  honored.  In  1871  readings  and  lectures  were  commenced, 
illustrated  with  its  apparatus.  These  have  been  specially  successful. 
One  is  before  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  salt,  printed  in  English,  with 
illustiative  pictures  conveying  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
in  a  most  attractive  way.  There  are  at  present  28  technical  railway 
schools  in  Eussia,  of  which  all  but  3  belong  to  the  Government,  and 
the  others  are  under  its  inspection.  • 

Eussian  subjects  are  admitted  to  these  schools,  but  they  are  specially 
intended  for  the  children,  from  14  to  18,  of  those  engaged  in  railway 
service.  Their  course  of  instruction  embraces  five  years,  three  for 
study  and  two  for  practice  on  railways.  During  the  three  years  of  study 
in  school  there  is  taught:  (a)  Eeliglon;  (b)  elementary  mathematics,  with 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  land  surveying;  (c) 
general  knowledge  of  physics  and  practical  knowledge  of  telegraphy; 
{d)  a  short  course  of  general  and  applied  mechanics  (de^  criptive) ;  (e)  a 
short  course  in  working  wood  and  metal ;  (/)  elementary  knowledge  of 
ED  93 76  ^  J 
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architecture ;  {g)  practice  of  railway  business ;  (A)  elemeii  tary  and  si^etiaJ 
drawing  by  hand  and  with  the  aid  of  instruments,  as  well  as  califln^apby. 
and  (i)  handicrafts,  as  locksmiths',  blacksmiths',  and  joiners'  worl 
Besides  this  there  are  introduced  into  the  school  singing  and  gyniDastic*. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Il 
sparsely  settled  regions  ambulatory  schools  have  been  introduced  wiiL 
excellent  results. 

JAPAN. 

Intelligent  persons  were  prepared  to  expect  an  interesting^  and  in 
structive  exhibit  of  education  from  Japan,  especially  those  who  ircrf 
either  familiar  with  its  recent  progress  or  acquainted  with  the  \fMm 
of  its  Government  in  using  education  as  the  initiative  and  d/mfi/ig 
means  in  that  progress,  or  who  had  been  observant  of  the  skil/ of  it? 
oflQcers  in  employing  exhibitions  as  opportunities  for  bringing  the  great 
improvements  made  in  the  Empire  to  the  attention  of  the  other  i)eopl« 
of  the  world,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

Yet  there  was  no  special  emphasis  placed  upon  the  edacatioual 
exhibit  by  the  Empire.  The  Jai>anese  obtain  important  advantage 
from  their  care  to  use  in  speech,  writing,  and  printing  the  language  of 
the  i)eople  with  whom  they  do  business.  At  Chicago,  while  using  other 
modern  languages,  they  were  careful  to  use  English;  this  greatly  aided 
American  study  of  their  exhibits. 

Unfortunately,  the  space  assigned  did  not  permit  them  to  exhibit  to 
the  best  advantage  all  the  articles  which  they  brought. 

Their  exhibition  of  education  was  strongest  in  kindergarten,  indui^ 
trial  and  technical  training,  and  grades  of  instruction  below  the  nui 
versity. 

Tlie  kindergarten  exhibition  was  suflBciently  complete  to  show  that 
kindergarteners  there  strive  to  understand  and  practice  the  traeprin 
ciples  of  child  culture. 

Tlie  interest  in  the  earliest  training  of  the  child  was  so  great  thatsooB 
after  its  efficient  introduction  there  were  not  enough  trained  conduct 
ors  to  be  found  to  answer  the  demand;  consequently  a  private  twin 
ing  school  was  established  in  Tokyo,  and  classes  were  formed  for  train 
ing  conductors  in  the  Tokyo  Government  normal  school.  It  appears 
that  there  were,  il?  181)0,  138  kindergartens,  with  271  conductors,  antl 
4,185  boys  and  3,301  girls,  or  a  total  of  7,486  in  attendance;  of  the>e 
39  were  founded  by  private  beuellceuce  and  1)9  by  the  GovenimiM^ 
Their  increaKC  is  enconrngiiig*  As  in  other  Jjind5;,  kittdergrarfens  ai* 
hardly  known  outside  of  the  cities.  Iji  ISOl  the  attendance  jtimtIi**^ 
12,484, 

The  specimens  of  child  work  exhibited  were  mnrkeil  by  thedelirat* 
constrnction  characleristic  of  the  people.  The  work  prei^enttnl  (h'si 
elemi^ntnry  schools  was  fiiiflicient  t<>  illuj^trate  in  a  good  ttmnut'J  tl*^ 
methods  adopted  and  proguss  uttjiijietL    The  character  of  tJ«?  ^ 
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guage  tanglit  does  not  admit  of  the  rapid  progress  in  its  acqusition 
common  in  learning  Englisli,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

The  introduction  of  modern  text-books  and  methods,  however,  has 
reduced  the  time  consumed,  especially  as  compared  with  that  occupied 
in  China. 

Before  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  Government  the  elementary 
schools  were  chiefly  those  established  by  feudal  lords,  and  admitted  for 
instruction  the  children  of  the  upper  military  class,  and  sometimes  the 
children  of  the  lower  military  class.  The  length  of  the  course  extended 
over  six  or  seven  years  and  included  reading  of  Chinese  characters, 
writing,  arithmetic,  etc.    A  small  fee  was  charged. 

After  the  restoration  the  new  order  of  schools  began  in  Kioto.  The 
improvement  was  slight  at  first.  The  marked  develoi)ment  began  in 
1871,  when  six  schools  were  brought  under  formal  regulations.  In  1872 
the  education  code  established  school  districts  and  prescribed  a  course 
of  study.  The  population  of  an  elementary  school  district  was  esti- 
mated at  COO.  Ordinary  elementary  schools  were  divided  into  two 
grades,  the  upper  and  lower;  the  lower  received  (children  from  6  to  9  and 
the  upper  from  10  to  13  years  of  age — the  whole  course  extending  over 
eight  years.  The  expense  was  borne  by  the  district;  tuition  fees  were 
charged.  But  as  the  people  were  unprepared  for  so  great  an  expense  at 
once — school  buildings,  books,  apparatus,  teachers'  salaries,  etc. — the 
Government  granted  aid  from  the  public  trcjasury,  which  amounted  to 
4,005,500  yen  before  the  grant  was  discontinued  iul881.  In  1879  school 
districts  were  abolished  and  schools  were  to  be  maintained  by  town  or 
village  cori>oration8  and  managed  by  committees,  and  those  trained  in 
normal  schools  were  to  be  employed  as  teachers;  when  this  was  inex- 
pedient, there  was  provision  for  ambulatory  schools — tuition  fees  were 
to  be  charged  or  remitted  according  to  local  conditions;  local  taxes 
were  supplemented  by  Government  grants.  Thus  the  progfcess  of  the 
schools  has  been  marked  by  various  changes. 

Schools  in  other  countries  have  been  much  studied.  Americans  will 
remember  the  great  interest  taken  in  all  that  pertained  to  education  by 
the  Hon.  Arinori  Mori,  that  eminent  and  progressive  statesman,  the 
first  Japanese  minister  resident  at  Washington.  He  spent  much  time 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  sought  the  best  educational  experience  in 
the  country,  published  a  book  containing  the  opinions  of  eminent 
American  educators,  and  drew  in  every  possible  way  upon  American 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  his  Government.  Connected  with  the 
embassy  extraordinary  which  visited  Washington  during  his  residence 
tliere  were  commissions  of  various  kinds  to  study  and  report  upon  spe- 
cial'departments  of  government,  military,  naval,  financial,  postal,  edu- 
cational, etc. 

The  chief  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  educational  inquiry  was 
Hon.  Fujimaro  Tanaka,  a  scholarly  and  judicious  statesman,  and  he 
had  a  number  of  associates  and  assistants,  who  for  weeks  commanded 
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all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  T3ureau  of  Education,  and  on  his  recommeudation  visited  and 
studied  important  examples  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
sulted with  our  most  eminent  educators.  Mr.  Tanaka  was  senior  vice- 
minister  of  education  1874  to  1878,  and  also  1878  and  1879. 

The  interpreter  for  this  commission  was  Joseph  Hardy  Nesima,  in 
whom  Americans  became  so  deeply  interested.  He  came  to  Boston  a^ 
a  lad  in  one  of  the  vessels  owned  by  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  at  his 
expense  was  educated  at  Amherst  and  Andover,  and  returning  to  Japan 
founded  a  Christian  university. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Hardy,  a  well-known  author  and  the  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College,  has  written  an  exceedingly  inter 
esting  and  instructive  life  of  Mr.  Nesima,  which  is  a  valuable  contribu 
tion  to  the  history  of  education  among  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Tanaka  has  been  in  the  foreign  service  of  his  country  and  has 
advanced  from  one  position  of  honor  to  another,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  trusted  councilors  of  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  Mori  for  a  time  was  thought  at  home  to  be  too  progressive,  but 
was  again  called  to  positions  of  public  trust,  and  was  minister  of  state 
for  education  from  December  22,  1885,  to  1889,  when  he  died  by  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  When  the  embassy  extraordinary  was  in  this 
country,  Hon.  David  Murry,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  was  employed  to  goto 
Japan  as  the  foreign  councilor  of  the  department  of  education,  and  ful 
tilled  his  engagement  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Japan. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  this  exhibit  of  education  we  find 
much  to  remind  us  of  our  own  schools  and  methods,  while  the  organi 
zation  and  administration  of  the  Japanese  system  of  schools  necessarily 
conforms  to  the  imi>erial  form  of  government,  and  therefore  presents 
a  comi)lete  contrast  in  this  respect  to  forms  of  administering  public 
instruction  in  America. 

As  stated  by  an  eminent  Japanese  authority: 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  adverse  influences  exercised  by  the  freqnent  changa 
effected  in  the  educational  laws,  by  faults  in  the  manner  of  administration,  antl  bjr 
the  vicissitudes  of  political  events,  still  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  dnring  this 
short  interval  of  twenty  years  education  has,  on  the  whole,  been  firmly  establij^li*^ 
and  steadily  diffused  from  year  to  year. 

The  statistics  for  the  first  period  of  six  years  reached  the  following 
numbers:  Schools,  22,298 ;  teachers,  47,433 ;  pupils,  1,886,573;  while  for 
1891  they  were,  schools,  25,369;  teachers,  69,586;  pupils,  3,153,25^. 
The  imperial  ordinance  of  1890  classed  the  schools  for  apprentices  an<l 
supplementary  schools  for  technical  instruction  with  elementary  schools. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  authorized  in  ordinary  elementary  schools 
are  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics. 
According  to  local  conditions,  gymnastics  may  be  omitted  and  either 
Japanese  history  or  Japanese  geography,  or  drawing,  sewing,  or  handi- 
work may  be  added;  sewing,  of  course,  for  girls. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor  to  supreme  powef ,  female  education  in  Japan  was  chiefly  left 
to  the  home  circle,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  instruction  of  girls 
in  public  educational  institutions.  In  1872  the  Tokyo  female  school  was 
established ;  good  progress  was  made,  but  tlie  school  was  abolished  and 
a  special  course  was  established  for  females  in  the  Tokyo  normal  school. 
In  1882  a  new  higher  school  for  females  was  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Tokyo  normal  school  for  females,  and  **a  higher  general  course  Avas 
taught  with  the  view  of  educating  refined  and  gentle  women,  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  instruction."  The  sub- 
jects of  study  were  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  the  history  of  Japan,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
drawing,  sewing,  etiquette,  household  management,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics.   The  course  of  study  extended  over  five  years. 

In  1879  female  schools  were  organized  in  five  ken.  In  1882  the  schools 
were  much  improved  by  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. According  to  statistical  investigations  made  at  the  end  of  1890, 
the  number  of  public  higher  female  schools  was  7,  and  that  of  private 
schools  21,  while  the  number  of  pupils  was  about  3,000.  "Although 
female  education  would  seem  to  have  made  tolerable  progress,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  is  not  as  firmly 
established  as  that  of  the  males.  Thus  there  is  as  yet  no  educational 
equality  between  the  sexes." 

In  a  report  given  out  since  the  Exhibition  for  the  year  1892  there  is 
stated  to  be  in  one  grade  of  schools  987,391  female  pupils  to  2,298,311 
male  pupils ;  4,267  female  teachers  to  62,555  male  teachers.  The  Empress 
specially  promoted  the  advancement  of  woman's  education  by  becom- 
ing the  patroness  of  the  Female  Normal  School. 

Of  the  total  population  of  41,096,847,  there  are  enumerated  7,356,262 
of  school  age,  6  to  14,  of  whom  55.14  per  cent  are  attending  school. 

The  Japanese,  early  in  the  new  order  of  things,  recognized  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  as  the  fountain  of  all  education,  and  established  a 
normal  school  in  Tokyo  in  1872.  Ever  since  the  national  Government 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  training  teachers  in  principles  and 
methods.  In  1874  four  others  were  added.  Now  normal  schools  arc  not 
only  sustained  by  the  national  Government,  bat  by  local  authority — by 
the  fu  and  ken.  Their  graduates  are  authorized  teachers,  and  persons 
not  graduates  must  be  examined  before  they  can  teach.  Recently 
teachers'  institutes  have  been  organized,  and  close  inspection  has  been 
provided  in  order  to  insure  good  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  schools. 
A  marvelous  work  has  been  accomplished  in  twenty  years.  Much  pains 
have  been  taken  to  introduce  from  other  countries  the  recent  pedagog- 
ical Uterature. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Tokyo  Educational  Museum  is  under  the 
care  of  the  higher  normal  school.  The  Government,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, early  in  its  efforts  for  education,  carefully  collected  from  other 
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countries  illustrations  of  school  architecture,  text-books,  and  applinm-es 
in  order  to  hasten  the  acquaintance  of  teachers  with  the  ini])rovementi 
sought  to  bo  made.  Text- books  were  first  published  by  the  Goveru- 
nient,  and  often  distributed  free  to  hasten  their  publication  by  private 
l)arties.  These  were  frequently  translations  from  ai>proved  text-book* 
of  other  lands.  The  Japanese  had  the  wisdom  to  lay  the  progress  ot' 
all  other  nations  under  contribution  for  their  own  advancement,  li 
will  be  remembered  that  Japanese  young  men  were  sent  abroad  to  stodj 
in  considerable  numbers — in  1873  they  numbered  373,  of  whom  '^^ 
were  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Government — and  that  many  forei^ 
teachers  were  employed  in  then*  schools. 

In  1872  i)rovision  was  made  for  schools  above  the  elementary,  known 
as  middle  schools,  with  a  course  extending  over  three  years.  Thii 
grade  of  instruction  has  continued  through  all  vicissitudes.  lieguk- 
tions  provide  for  tlie  establishment  and  conduct  of  three  schools  ia 
each  fu  and  ken,  and  they  have  multiplied  accordingly.  In  the  course  of 
study  ujorals  stand  first,  and  then  follow  the  subjects  usual  in  such  a 
grade,  together  with  provision  for  instruction  in  sj)ecial  subjects,  such  as 
foreign  languages,  gymnastics,  agriculture,  etc.  The  first  foreign  Ian 
guagc  is  usually  English,  the  second  German  or  French.  At  first  x\\^^ 
schools  did  not  prepare  for  the  university,  but  gradually  the  necessity 
of  extending  their  course  to  meet  that  of  the  university  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  ere  long  it  is  anticipated  that  the  step  will  be  easy  from  iht 
higher  middle  school  to  the  university. 

The  Imperial  University  is  now  firmly  established  on  most  modem 
scieutific  principles.  It  naturally  crowns  the  educational  work  of  tbe 
Empire.  Aspiring  students  gather  here  from  all  its  borders.  As  earlj 
as  1871  the  Government  ordered  the  various  feudal  lords  to  select  yonn? 
and  intelligent  i)upils  in  number  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  tbeir 
territories  to  be  sent  as  students  to  the  university.  In  1873  courses  in 
law,  science,  engineering,  polytechnics,  and  mining  were  established. 
Law,  science,  and  engineering  were  taught  in  English;  i)olyteoLnicsin 
French;  mining  in  German.  Preparatory  courses  were  also  provided. 
The  university  has  kei>t  up  with  the  progress  of  the  Empire,  or  rather 
has  led  it,  adapting  it>^elr'  \\\\\\  giTut  wisd*iin  to  tiic  new  comll  tjon^  u»d 
demands.  Accordin^^  tu  tlie  imperinl  ordiuance  it  has  for  its  obfccts 
the  teaching  of  such  'AvU  and  screuces  as  arc  required  for  thepttrpfucs 
of  the  State  and  the  |iroi;t'cntioii  of  original  investigation  in  sneli  ;i?ts! 
and  sciences.  It  consisi  s  (if  tln^  university  hall,  estabUslted  for  the  jntr 
pose  of  original  invcsti^aiiun,  and  the  colleges  for  ins trnction,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  Aiz.  (1)  the  college  of  law;  (2)  of  meilteiii^i, 
(3)  of  engineering;  (4)  nf  literature:  (5)  of  science;  (li)  of  iigmirlliir 
which  has  only  recently  h\-v\\  acbh^d, 

Thehistory  of  the  Iniperfal  Agricultural  College  of  Sitii|Kiro i« cxet^l* 
ingly  suggestive  and  illustiiites  Hie  revolution  arj^progrt^ssof  theKiuplrr. 
The  war  of  restoratiuii  over,  tin/  Government  tnrni'd  Sta  uttenlioii  to 
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more  peaceful  pursuits.  The  iiortlieru  islands  of  Japan,  vaguely  called 
Yezo,  a  sort  of  terra  incognito,  attracted  special  consideration.  Known 
as  tbe  abode  of  a  barbarian  folk,  called  the  Ainu,  they  were  regarded 
as  a  dreary  waste  of  snow  and  ice,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  a  race  of 
higher  culture.  Soon  it  was  found  that  the  land  was  endowed  with 
magnificent  natural  resources,  a?most  untouched  by  the  human  hand. 
The  task  of  directing  the  Government's  efforts  in  this  behalf  was  com- 
mitted to  Gen.  K.  Kuroda,  afterwards  count  and  minister  of  communi- 
cation. At  the  end  of  two  months  he  made  a  reiK)rt  dwelling  upon 
education  as  a  most  potent  factor  in  effecting  the  changes  contemplated. 
Three  months  later  he  emphasized  the  same  idea,  and  i^revailed  upon 
the  Government  to  send  abroad  some  young  men  to  be  prepared  for  the 
pioneer  labors  required.  Where  should  they  be  sent  but  to  America, 
where  new  lands  were  being  brought  under  cultivation!  Uis  appre- 
ciation of  education  rose  higher  than  ever.  lie  visited  America  and 
studied  for  himself.  lie  was  especially  struck  with  the  part  woman 
performed  in  promoting  American  progiess,  and  in  his  reports  to  the 
Government  showed  that  the  pioneering  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers  or  mountains,  or  even  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, but  that  it  must  take  cognizance  of  the  important  labor  of  foster- 
ing human  talents,  of  training  youthful  minds — that  the  first  great  aim 
must  be  the  providing  of  men  and  women,  properly  equipped,  to  become 
the  leaders  of  the  new  order  of  affairs.  He  closed  by  recommending 
the  sending  abroad  of  some  young  girls,  and  several  were  sent  to  Amer- 
ica. On  his  further  suggestion  a  school  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  June 
in  Tokyo,  providing  two  courses,  a  general  and  special,  to  be  taught 
by  foreign  specialists.  Agriculture  was  to  be  included  among  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  General  Kuroda,  when  in  America,  with  the 
authority  given  him,  employed  as  the  commissioner  and  adviser  of  the 
colonial  office  Gen.  Horace  Capron,  then  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  The  result  was  that  not  only  American  plants,  animals, 
and  machines  were  introduced,  but  General  Capron  urged  the  educa- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
agriculture.  This  was  so  in  accord  with  General  Kuroda's  plan  that 
General  Capron's  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  Col.  William  Smith 
Clark,  then  president  of  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
was  selected  for  the  task.  The  result  of  the  movement  thus  begun  is 
seen  in  the  agricultural  industries  in  every  part  of  the  realm.  The 
college  at  Sap])oro  has  furnished  trained  men  for  the  promotion  of  every 
public  and  private  interest. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1891  there  were  in  the  university  hall 
43,  and  a  grand  total  in  all  departments  of  1,304  students.  In  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  there  were  228.  There  are  two  hospitals  connected 
with  the  college  of  medicine.  In  astronomy  a  certain  advantage  is 
secured  by  tracing  back  oi>erations  connected  with  astronomical  obser- 
vations in  the  most  ancient  times.    In  1888  a  seismological  observatory 
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was  founded  for  the  study  of  earthquake  phenomena.  Results  of  its 
work,  of  extreme  interest,  beautifully  set  forth,  were  exhibited  at  Chi 
cago.  Its  several  laboratories  and  opi>ortunities  for  experimentation 
with  plants  and  animals  are  extensive.  The  university  library  contains 
180,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  13,963  volumes  belonging  to  the  college 
of  agriculture.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  in  former  times  pablic 
libraries  were  most  rare;  the  Government  had  certain  large  collections 
for  the  benefit  of  scholars,  and  feudal  lords  had  libraries  of  their  own. 
Under  the  new  order  Tokyo  has  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library,  which  in  1891  reporte<l  on  its  shelves  294,344  volumes, 
and  during  the  year  visitors  to  the  number  of  60,000,  who  used  daily  on 
an  average  over  1,000  volumes.  Some  nineteen  other  libraries,  public 
and  private,  have  sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Impe- 
rial Museum  has  large  collections,  especially  in  natural  history,  and 
carries  on  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other  countries  that  has  been 
especially  helpful  to  i^rogress  in  many  directions. 

The  Japanese  early  apprehended  the  relation  of  education  to  indus- 
try. The  Tokyo  technical  school  was  established  by  the  department 
of  education  in  1881  and  designed  to  prepare  persons  as  instmotorsin 
industrial  schools  and  foremen  or  directors  of  manufactories.  In  1890 
its  courses  were  enlarged;  an  electrical  section  was  added,  and  weaving 
was  introduced  into  the  section  of  dyeing,  and  special  training  was 
provided  for  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  manual  training  in 
normal  schools.  The  school  is  manned  by  an  able  corps  of  well-trained 
teachers  and  is  having  great  influence  in  promoting  correct  itleas  in 
manual  training  in  subordinate  schools.  The  Tokyo  music  school  was 
established  in  1879,  and  Lowell  Mason,  of  Boston,  selected  as  instructor, 
and  Japanese  music  was  completely  revolutionized,  preserving  what 
there  was  of  special  value  in  the  old  and  introducing  the  best  from 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  unique  art  of  Japan  had  reached  a 
very  high  degree  of  excellence  before  the  restoration,  but  began  to  lose 
its  superiority  under  the  influence  of  military  commotions  and  of  the 
high  prices  that  inferior  specimens  commanded  among  foreign  nations. 
Thoughtful  minds  apprehending  the  disadvantage  of  losing  this  snpe 
riority  in  art  began  in  1879  to  organize  instruction  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  This  eflfort  resulted  in  1887  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  School,  with  a  general  course  of  two  years  and  a  special 
course  of  three  years,  comprising  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
design.  Its  last  rei>ort  showed  an  attendance  of  189.  It  is  expected 
to  do  much  in  preparing  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  art.  The  sjieci- 
mens  of  work  by  its  pupils  exhibited  at  Chicago  showed  moat  encoar- 
aging  results  and  were  greatly  commended  by  the  best  judges.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1875,  five  gentlemen,  viz,  Messrs.  M.  Furukawa,  S.  Tsuda, 
M.  Nakamura,  G.  Kisheda,  and  I>r.  Burchardt,  missionary  of  the  Ger 
man  and  American  Lutheran  Church,  held  a  consultation  at  Dr.  Henry 
Fauld's  house,  Tokyo,  on  the  subject  of  education  for  the  blind,  and 
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organized  a  philanthropic  society,  which  led  to  the  foundiition  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  the  dumb.  The  next  year  Mr.  Y.  Yamao,  the 
senior  vice-minister  of  public  works,  joined  the  society  and  objected  to 
its  dependence  upon  a  foreign  church  for  its  support,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  urgency  those  inter^gted,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
regardless  of  religious  differences,  joined  in  the  effort.  The  Emperor 
contributed  3,000  yeu.  The  difficulties  of  overcoming  the  prejudices 
against  educating  these  unfortunates  were  very,  great.  At  last  two 
blind  children  and  one  dumb  pupil  were  secured.  An  alphabet  for  the 
blind  was  devised,  based  on  Braille's  system.  In  1888  his  excellency 
Arinori  Mora,  minister  of  state  for  education,  visited  the  institution 
and  gave  it  most  emphatic  public  approval.  The  minister  conferred 
the  certificates,  and  in  his  remarks  called  to  mind  the  neglect  of  the 
blind  and  the  dumb  in  the  past,  and  said  to  them : 

You  must  not  bo  ooutent  with  your  preHeot  couditiou,  but  eudeavor  to  advance 
your  knowledge  and  skill  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  your  happiness;  your  pros- 
perity will  not  concern  yourselves  alone,  but  will  not  a  little  incite  even  those  whose 
senses  are  complete  to  study  and  work.  Thus  your  endeavors  will  be  productive  of 
good  results  in  the  education  of  the  whole  community. 

In  1892  there  was  an  attendance  of  92. 

The  total  expenditure  for  education  for  the  year  1890,  under  the 
department  of  education,  reached  the  sura  of  1,284,960,471  yen.  In 
all  courses  of  instruction  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  moral  train- 
ing. The  regulations  for  elementary  education  significantly  declare 
that  "  the  culture  of  the  moral  sensibilities  should  be  chiefly  attended 
to  in  the  education  of  children."  It  is  added,  "Hence  in  teaehing  any 
subject  of  study  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  topics  that 
are  connected  with  moral  education  and  with  education  especially 
adapted  to  make  of  the  children  good  members  of  the  community." 

The  board  of  judges  conferred  upon  the  Japanese  exhibit  of  education 
some  thirty  awards. 

There  is  in  Japan  an  organization  of  learned  men  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  national  civilization  known  as  the  "Academy."  It  was 
organized  in  1879  and  allowed  to  have  40  members.  Now  15  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor  and  25  by  the  members,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  minister  of  education. 

There  is  also  an  educational  society,  dating  back  to  1870,  with  mem- 
bers numbering  over  2,000,  scattered  over  the  Empire,  ready  to  promote 
the  progress  of  education. 

In  addition  to  schools  and  educational  activities  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  education  there  are  also  important  schools  for 
instruction  under  other  departments.  Under  the  imperial  household 
department  there  is  the  school  for  the  sons  of  nobles,  on  which  there  is 
an  attendance  of  6G0  pupils.  There  is  also  under  the  same  department 
a  school  for  the  girls  of  the  nobility,  with  an  attendance  of  364.  Under 
the  war  department  there  are  five  schools  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
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and  soldiers.  In  the  navnl  department  there  are  five  schools  also  for 
the  benefit  of  those  in  the  naval  service.  The  department  of  comiuuiih 
cations  has  a  nautical  school  and  a  school  for  iustructiou  in  telegrapby 
and  postal  service. 

The  Japanese  woman's  commission,  under  the  i)atronage  of  tbc 
Empress,  with  Princess  Mori  as  chairman,  were  active  in  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  the  education  of  women :  (1)  Woman's  j>osition  in  society; 
(2)  in  administration;  (3)  in  literature;  (4)  in  religion;  (5)  in  the  home, 
(a)  child,  (h)  wife,  (c)  mother;  (6)  in  industrial  occupations,  (a)  agri 
cultnre  and  sericulture,  {h)  handicrafts,  (c)  mercantile  business;  (T)in 
refined  accomplishments,  fine  arts,  music,  painting,  floral  arrangemeuts, 
incense  and  tea  ceremonies;  (8)  woman's  work  in  the  x^resent  period, 
or  since  1808,  charitable  and  female  i)hilanthropic  work,  etc. 

The  university  founded  by  Joseph  Xeesima  has  in  connection  with 
it  a  very  i)rosi)erous  school  for  nurses. 

Tl'RKEY. 

Text-books  from  Turkey  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bo;u(l 
of  judges  of  the  liberal  arts  and  were  awarded  recognition.  Tbey 
showed  an  attemi^t  to  adopt  modern  i)rinciples  of  education  and  mo<lerii 
methods  of  teaching.  Turkey  has  a  minister  of  public  iustructiou.  In 
18G9  a  school  law  Avas  decreed  containing  the  following  x^rovisions:  (1) 
Each  ward  or  village  must  have  at  least  one  primary  school;  in  towns 
containing  more  than  500  houses,  x^i'in^J^ry  schools  of  a  higher  giade 
shall  be  established;  (2)  each  town  containing  more  than  1,000  bouses 
nnist  have  a  x^rcparatory  school  or  college,  and  the  cax^ital  of  eacb 
Xirovince  must  have  a  lyceum;  (3)  at  Constantinople  there  shall  bean 
imperial  university  and  great  council  of  education.  *'  But  these  excel 
lent  legal  x^rovisions,"  says  an  eminent  authority,  "  have  never  been 
carried  out,  and  neither  new  x)rimary  schools  nor  colleges  nor  lyceums 
have  been  established."  There  was  both  a  lack  of  funds  and  compe- 
tent teachers.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  educational  progress  ai^ 
great;  (1)  the  difference  of  race,  (2)  of  creed,  (3)  of  language,  (4)  the 
condition  of  woman,  (5)  the  unnamed  tradition  which  obstructs  progress. 
The  x^eox)le  are  faced  backward.  The  schools  that  exist  to  a  certain 
extent  are  known  as  ward  or  district  schools,  where  the  teacber 
instructs  in  the  Turkish  alx)habet  and  reads  the  Koran  in  Arabic  with 
hi"^  ]ni]"il^,  wVo  iin'  kupxkk-vm  iv-  iLii^nUa  with  Lun  mi  **i  i-lx  \%-4tk^^^ 
X^ny  a  i^inuW  fvi\  WhiMi  [Hipils  advance  beyojid  tUia  tii^triietiim 
(liter  ;i  Jiigliei  ^i:ults  where  Uwy  still  pursue  TnrkUh  and  tnlcd  tlli  tb 
rudiniriiU  of  aritUiiK'tic  and  the  history  of  ly.     Thin  i 

hists  live  <^r  six  years.     Of  a  higher  graiJr  *tme  sclt^lSki 

wbirli  Turkislj  is  e^HHinned,  atul  Arabic,  p  ^-^ 

tiny  are  studied.  Little  or  no  attention  is  ^ 
The  churacter  of  scientiiir  iiiforjiKition,  wl 
jiidgt*d  by  Ihe  repc^rt  of  an  enihtent  Ainer 
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witli  the  application  of  electricity  to  telegraphy  nothing  was  known  of 
either  Franklin  of  Morse."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Koran  is 
the  source  both  of  civil  and  religious  laws.  The  Koran,  therefore,  and 
its  commentaries  are  the  chief  subjects  of  study,  and  much  time  is 
devoted  to  committing  them  to  memory. 

There  are  certain  spetnal  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  tlie  military  academy,  the  naval  academy,  the  artillery 
school,  and  the  school  of  medicine.  The  Turkish  language  is  so  desti- 
tute of  scientific  terms  that  the  French  language  is  largely  used  in 
these  schools.  Latin  scientific  terras  are  also  much  employed.  The 
Catholics  established  schools  in  Constantinople  three  centuries  ago  and 
they  now  maintain  schools  iu  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Protest- 
ants have  more  recently  established  schools  of  great  elficiency  for  both 
sexes. 

EGYPT. 

The  schools  of  Egypt  were  represented  by  a  siugle  exhibitor,  James 
Blackmore,  of  Cairo.  The  exhibit  attracted  marked  interest.  The 
material  consisted  mainly  of  text- books,  the  manuscript  work  of  pupils 
in  their  native  language,  and  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  together  with 
specimens  of  manual  training.  Of  course,  with  Mohammedans,  the 
Koran  takes  the  place  of  the  Bible.  Education  encounters  unnumbered 
obstacles.  Egypt  has  iu  ('airo  a  university  as  old  as  the  city.  In  1302 
the  building  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earthquake,  but  within  the 
next  two  centuries  was  restoi'^d  and  enlarged.  To  describe  its  size  it 
has  been  said  that ''  on  the  21st  of  October,  1798,  when  an  insurrection 
broke  out  against  the  French,  15,000  insurgents  took  refuge  within  its 
walls  and  did  not  surrender  until  Xapoleou  brought  artillery  to  bear 
upon  them.''  The  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  make  lawyers  and 
theologians.  There  are  four  divisions  or  grades  of  study,  the  first 
two  comprising  grammar  and  syntax;  the  third,  the  doctrine  of  God 
and  Ilis  attributes;  the  fourth,  law,  and  consists  in  committing  to 
memory  commentaries  of  the  Koran  and  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 
Besides  these  four  essential  studies  there  may  be  pursued  rhetoric, 
prosody,  logic,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics.  Recent  Khedives  have 
sought  to  establish  effective  systems  of  public  instruction,  seeking 
to  introduce  something  from  European  and  American  improvements. 
A  school  of  medicine,  dating  from  1827,  which  has  had  at  times  among 
its  professors  eminent  European  physicians,  has  done  excellent  service. 
There  is  connected  with  it  a  large  hospital,  a  botanic  garden,  a  library 
and  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  natural  history,  a  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  medicines  are  prepared  for  the 
provinces.    It  has  also  a  school  for  nurses,  which  gives  to  its  students 

lot  only  the  special  instruction  required,  but  a  more  general  education 

ban  i»  usually  found  among  women  of  the  East. 
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In  1868  tlie  school  law  was  thoroughly  revised.  Since  then  at  differ- 
ent times  education  has  received  more  efficient  attention,  and  the  Gov- 
ernmeht  with  reasonable  exertion  could  have  made  a  much  more 
extensive  and  instructive-  exhibition  at  Chicago  of  public  education. 
Rev.  Horace  Eaton,  D.  I).,  writing  of  his  visit  to  Egypt,  states  that— 

,  The  miuister  of  educatiou  of  Egypt  seems  to  be  sparing  no  pains  to  improve  and 
extend  education  among  the  people.  The  higher  departments  in  Cairo  are  directly 
under  his  inspection.  His  excellency,  in  person,  favored  the  consul  and  myself  with 
a  visit  to  five  departments.  While  they  all  study  Arabic,  mathematics,  and  philo8o< 
phy,  one  class  was  reciting  in  German,  another  in  French,  and  another  in  English. 
The  sentences  presented  to  us  by  the  students  in  English  were  accurate  and  well 
written.  Another  class  of  young  men  was  studying  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
building  used  was  convenient  and  inviting,  surrounded  with  fountains  and  gardens. 
The  departments  visited  were  supported  by  the  Khedive  with  the  purpose  of  fitting 
students  of  the  greatest  promise  to  serve  as  engineers. 

The  Copts  maintain  schools  of  their  own,  of  different  grades,  in  which 
the  Bible  is  used  instead  of  the  Koran.  They  have  schools  for  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys.  The  Jews  also  maintain  a  number  of  schools  of  their 
own.  Efficient  schools  have  been  established  by  different  churchy 
including  the  Greek,  Boman  Catholic,  and  Protestant.  The  Americans 
have  schools  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Kous,  and  Mansurah,  and  two  other 
points  in  the  country. 

LIBERIA. 

The  exhibition  of  education  from  this  State  waB  more  significant  in 
its  absence  than  the  collection  it  presented.  In  the  main,  the  collections 
from  the  country  either  illustrated  the  conditions  and  characteristics 
of  the  natives  or  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  negroes  who  had 
eniigrated  from  America  and  the  government  they  had  established. 
There  was  much  that  was  instructive  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  country,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  tropical  plants 
useful  to  man.  Everything  points  to  the  needs  and  character  for 
development.  Education  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  every 
interest. 

Liberia,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  only  Christian  negro  State  in 
Africa,  and  is  situated  on  the  grain  and  ivory  coasts  of  Upper  Guinea, 
between  the  parallels  of  4°  and  7^  north  latitude,  extending  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  some  500  miles.  The  chief  directory  agency  has  been  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  sought  to  provide  for  the  negro  a  home,  in  a  country  where 
he  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  full  citizenship.  The  movement  com- 
menced in  1822.  In  1847  the  national  independence  of  its  people,  as  a 
sovereign  State,  was  acknowledged  by  leading  nations.  The  Govern- 
ment is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  It  provides  for  a 
system  of  ]mblic  schools,  crowned  with  a  college  or  university'.  Bat 
ducation,  unfortunately,  has  languished,  as  have  some  other  elemen- 
ary  interests  in  the  foundation  of  a  stable,  prosperous,  and  free  gov- 
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ernment.  Good  roads  have  not  been  provided.  The  means  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  climate  and  other  conditions  of  the  country  have  not  been 
sufficiently  studied  to  assure  comfort,  health,  prosperous  industry,  and 
the  development  of  higher  personal,  social,  and  civil  life.  Many  who 
have  come  to  the  country  were  not  able  or  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
maintain  a  higher  order  of  life  from  the  homes  from  which  they  came, 
surrounded  by  the  conditions  of  civilization. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  facts,  not  a  few  have  come  to  the  front  as 
worthy  leaders,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  in  it  has  much  of 
promise.  The  American  Colonization  Society  in  its  activities,  under 
its  secretary,  Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  who  became  widely  known  as 
the  wise  and  successful  upbuilder  and  sui)erinteudent  of  the  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  changed  its  policy.  It 
now  seeks  to  aid  Liberia  in  cooperating  along  lines  having  in  them  the 
greatest  possibility  of  improvement.  It  sends  out  few  emigrants,  and 
only  those  prepared  to  be  good  citizens  and  contribute  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  their  adopted  country,  persons  of  intelligence  and  means, 
skillful  in  the  common  industries,  or  physicians  and  teachers.  The 
society  is  seeking  especially  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  revis- 
ing the  school  system,  in  securing  appropriate  sites  and  houses,  good 
and  uniform  text  books  at  reasonable  rates,  and  efficient  and  faithful 
teachers.  The  bulletin  published  by  the  society  is  full  of  valuable 
information,  both  for  Liberia  and  the  formation  of  correct  opinions  by 
its  friends. 

THE  DOMINION   OP   CANADA. 

The  colonies  in  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada  retained  their  own 
educational  autonomy.  The  Dominion  Government  attempts  no  author- 
ity over  them  in  matters  of  education.  A  single  fact  is  the  source  of 
great  embarrassment  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, instead  of  being  managed  by  civil  administration  irrespective  of 
denominational  creeds,  is  divided  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. Each  has,  for  instance,  a  separate  public-school  system  of  its 
own  The  school  tax  levied  on  the  property  of  Catholics  is  expended  in 
the  support  of  schools  managed  by  a  Catholic  board  of  education,  taught 
by  Catholic  teachers,  and  attended  by  Catholi(5  pupils.  The  same  is 
true  of  Protestants.  Another  embarrassment  arises  from  the  use  of 
two  languages,  French  and  English. 

The  education  of  Ontario  has  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of 
any  other  Province.  The  conspicuous  figure  and  hero  of  its  early  strug- 
gles, as  well  as  of  its  later  triumphs,  was  Rev.  Edgerton  Ryerson, 
D.,  so  long  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the  Province.  Elemen- 
ols  were  put  on  a  comprehensive  basis  in  1844.  The  chief 
icer  has  been  known  as  minister  of  education  since  1876. 
^er  is  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Ryerson's 
friend  and  coadjutor  was  Hon.  John  George  Hod- 
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gins,  M.  A.,  LL.  1).,  ban  ister  at  law,  greatly  honored  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  who  still  survives  and  occupies  in  the  department  the 
post  of  librarian  and  historiographer.  Dr.  Eyerson  acted  on  the  theory 
that  nothing  was  too  good  for  Ontario  schools;  that  they  deserved  tbe 
best  to  be  found  anywhere.  As  a  result,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language 
of  the  deputy  minister,  that — 

From  the  Stato  of  New  York  Ontario  borrowed  tho  machinerj-  of  their  schools; 
from  Massachusetts  the  system  of  local  taxation;  from  Ireland  their  first  series  of 
text-books ;  from  Scotland  the  cooperation  of  tho  parents  with  tho  teacher,  in  uphold- 
ing his  authority ;  from  Germany  tho  system  of  normal  schools  and  the  kinderjr«irten; 
and  from  the  United  States  generally  tho  uudeuominatioual  character  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  university  education. 

General  and  local  authority  work  in  harmony;  tho  several  grades  are  clearly 
defined,  especially  tho  relations  of  the  high  schools  to  the  university;  teachers  are 
professionally  trained ;  no  person  can  be  an  inspector  or  superintendent  who  has  not 
had  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  does  not  hold  a  high-grswle  certificate;  inspectors 
removable  if  inefficient,  but  subject  to  removal  by  popular  vote;  the  examinatious 
of  teachers  under  provincial  instead  of  local  control ;  the  acceptance  of  a  commoD 
matriculation  examination  for  admittance  to  tho  universities  and  to  tho  learned  pro- 
fessions; a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  tho  whole  Province. 

The  kindergarten  is  now  a  part  of  tho  public  system.  There  is  no 
established  chnreh  in  Ontario  or  connection  between  church  and  state. 
No  religious  body  has  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high  aiid 
public  schools  or  the  university.  These  institutions  are  far  from  being 
Godless  or  irreligious.  Though  not  denominational,  they  are  institn- 
tions  of  a  Christian  people.  The  doctrines  of  no  church  are  tauglit,  bnt 
the  princii)les  of  Christianity  form  an  essential  feature  of  tbe  daily 
exercises.  The  teachers  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  men  and  women 
of  hi^^h  moral  character.  Kegulations  of  the  education  department 
provide  that — 

(1)  Every  acliool  should  bo  opened  with  tho  Lord's  Prayer  and  closed  with  tbo 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  tho  prayer  authorized  by  the 
dcpartuient;  (2)  tho  Scriptures  shall  bo  road  daily  and  systematically  and  withont 
comment;  (3)  trustees  may  order  the  reading  of  the  Diblo  or  the  authorized  8<*Ifc- 
tions  by  both  teachers  and  iiupils  at  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  tho  school,  and 
the  repeating  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  least  onco  a  week;  (4)  no  pupil  eliall 
be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exercise  objected  to  by  his  parents  or 
guardian;  (5)  abbonco  during  tho  religious  exercises  is  not  treated  as  an  offense. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  parent  as  well  as  tho  State  has  duties  to  per- 
form rejrarding  education.  It  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  free  elementary  schools,  and  that  compulsory  education  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  free  education.  If  the  State  gives  the  boon  of 
fiee  education  to  all  it  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  expected  advauta^^js 
are  realizeil.  Attendance  is  enforced  between  the  ages  of  8  and  U; 
the  rights  of  conscience  are  guarded.  Penalties  are  not  inflicted  if  tlie 
child  is  under  efficient  private  instruction  or  unable  to  attend  througli 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  A  penalty  of  $20  is  imposed 
upon  any  person  employing  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  during  scbod 
hours:  but  if  the  services  of  a  child  are  urgent  he  may  be  excused  six 
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weeks  of  a  term.  Yicioiis  or  immoral  cliildren  are  sent  to  an  iiidas- 
trial  school.  Truaut  officers  must  be  appointed  in  every  city  and 
village  and  may  be  for  eveiy  school  section.  Truant  officers  must 
report  annually  to  the  department  of  education.  The  friends  of  the 
public  schools  endeavor  to  preserve  them  free  from  partisan  influences. 
Already  66  kindergartens,  with  an  attendance  of  6,375  pupils,  arc 
reported.  The  population  of  Ontario  is  rexwrted  as  2,114,321,  and  the 
school  population  as  615,781,  and  the  pupils  enrolled  491,741.  Certain 
educational  privileges  were  guarauteed  Boman  Catholics  by  the  act  of 
confederation,  and  they  may  establish  what  are  known  as  separate 
schools.  This  may  be  done  also  by  the  Protestants  and  for  colored  i>er- 
sons.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  separate  schools  are  reported  in 
the  Province.  Two  public  normal  schools  are  maintained,  one  in 
Toronto  and  the  other  in  Ottawa,  each  having  a  model  or  xn^actice 
school  associated  with  it.^  There  is  also  a  so-called  school  of  pedagogy 
in  Toronto.  For  thirty  years  the  teachers*  institutes  have  been  noted 
for  their  efficiency.  Thorough  school  inspection  is  an  important  fiictor 
in  educational  progress.  The  education  department,  in  addition  to  the 
general  care  of  education,  is  authorized  to  manage  and  inspect  me- 
chanics' institutes,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  evening  classes,  and  art 
schools.    There  are  reported  to  be  in  these  libraries  426,966  volumes. 

3iEXiro. 

Our  opinions  of  Mexico,  our  near  neighbor,  suffer  from  inadequate  or 
inaccurate  information.  The  Mexican  exhibit  at  Chicago  furnished  a 
rare  opportunity  for  obtaining  fuU  and  accurate  data  upon  the  most 
imi>ortant  topics  concerning  that  very  interesting  country.  A  largo 
amount  of  literature  was  distributed,  private  and  official.  The  fact 
that  most  of  it  was  in  the  Spanish  language  was  a  bar  to  its  use  to 
those  who  knew  only  English.  Many  of  the  books  were  gotten  np, 
printed,  illustrated,  and  bound  in  the  highest  style  of  the  printer's  art. 
There  were  treatises  embodying  the  most  thorough  scientific  investiga- 
tions into  the  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  other  features  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  country.  There  were  many  evidences  that 
the  General  Government  and  that  of  some  of  the  States  are  laying 
under  contribution  the  most  advanced  scientific  research  and  experi- 
ments to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
ancient  history  of  the  country  has  long  been  the  subject  of  speculation. 
It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  over 
30,000,000  of  people  and  that  within  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  from 
that  date  3,500,000  of  the  native  inhabitants  died,  and  that  this 
depopulation  went  on  at  such  a  rate  that  by  the  year  1793  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Spain,  so  called,  "  scarcely  amounted  to  3,865,499."  The 
total  population  by  the  last  census  is  given  as  11,834,822.  The  censuses 
are  believed  not  to  be  free  from  imperfections.  From  official  data  it 
appears  that  from  the  years  1852  to  1862  the  population  increased  at 
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the  rate  of  9.58  per  cent;  from  1862  to  1872,  8.34  per  cent;  from  1872 
to  1882,  9.94  per  cent;  from  1882  to  1892,  18.29  per  cent.  The  Federal 
District,  or  capital,  has  329,535  inhabitants.  A  geographical  subdi- 
vision  of  population  is  made  as  follows:  The  Pacific  States,  4,023,376; 
theGnlf  States,  1,322,649;  the  Middle  States,  including  the  Federal 
District,  5,564,845;  the  States  of  the  North,  923,952.  Under  the  bead 
of '-races''  an  official  authority  remarks: 

The  pn^sent  predomiuatiug  race  iu  Mexico  is  uot  the  ludian,  as  in  the  times  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest,  nor  the  Spanish  race,  as  in  the  time  of  government  by  viceroys, 
nor  even  the  Creole,  as  in  the  first  years  of  independence,  but  a  people  springing 
from  the  commingling  of  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  and  American.  The  European 
and  Indian  have  amalgamated  to  such  an  extent  that  comparatively  few  of  the  dis- 
tinct races  excel  in  Mexico.  Very  few  Europeans  become  naturalized  citizens  of  thfl 
country,  and  as  for  the  Indians,  they  live  in  nearly  absolute  independence,  a«  is  Um 
case  with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca;  the  one  in  a  semi- 
barbaric,  the  other  iu  a  secluded  manner,  either  in  a  lamentable  and  fallen  state,  as 
in  the  central  table-lands,  or  next  to  the  barbaric,  as  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  The 
Indians,  by  virtue  of  their  endowments  received,  are  preeminent  iu  aptitude  for  any 
kind  of  accomplishment,  and  will  not  separate  themselves  from  their  tribal  customs 
to  join  in  the  geueral  movement  of  progress  and  civilization  and  the  uniting  of  tbeir 
race  with  the  more  intelligent  one.  The  Spanish-American,  which  forms  an  eoergeiie 
race,  improved  by  amalgamation,  has  preserved  much  of  the  Indian  tenacity,  endnr- 
ance  in  adversity,  iind  their  war  spirit  and  inclination  to  strife;  while  from  ths 
Spaniards  he  has  derived  his  mental  qualifications,  and  a  restless,  chivalrous  spirit, 
with  not  a  little  of  his  lack  of  practical  common  sense.  The  mixed  race  are  the  man- 
agers of  the  industries,  directors  of  the  finances,  and  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  tax 
paying  class  of  Mexico.  The  Indian,  stupefied  and  discouraged  by  the  oppression  of 
the  Spaniard,  and  degenerated  by  superstition,  still  finds  himself  unable  to  shake  off 
the  inertia,  which  has  had  its  consuming  effect,  not  for  the  want  of  inteliectoal 
capacities,  but  because  the  race  is  weighted  down  with  two  great  elements  of  degener- 
ation, viz,  oppressiouand  fanaticism,  which  prevent  it  from  rising  above  its  degraded 
condition. 

The  horde  of  scniibarbarians  of  Yucatan  are  obedient  to  only  two  motives— hate 
and  detestation  for  the  white  race  and  love  of  the  priests.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  at  the  present  day  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Indians  to  ''conceive  abstract  idens,'^  as  in  the  time  of  Robertson, or  todis- 
CU8H  their  *'  strength  and  resistance,"  as  in  that  of  Dr.  Benito  Maria  Moxo,  which 
were  hardly  conceded.  But  such  subjects  are  not  worthy  to  occupy  too  much  atten- 
tion from  intelli<;ent  persons.  There  is  scarcely  in  existence  one  solitary  individii^ 
possessor  of  rudimentary  ethnical  knowledge  who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  moral 
gifts  of  the  Indian  or  his  physical  resistance  The  Indian,  as  a  soldier,  is  snflicieaUy 
known  to  European  nations,  and  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  his  moral  gifts  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  read  the  story  of  Juarez,  Ramirez,  Altamirano,  and  many  others  whose 
names  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  he,  handed  down  on  the  brightest  page  of 

I'ntil  ij*tw  wn  Liiivfi  ciia^iiloTfd  tlie  Indiiin  by  comptirtiton  In  tbo  light  rtl  t«« 
oxU'i-Miii*^,  i'l'ttm  tbo  liii^Hifel.  ^mde  of  intelligence  to  that  of  Uic^  horhiLrip;  ir»  liiTi 
tkhii  ««pi.ikiMt  of  thi<  ilnifcnmattj  rndinii ;  aud  wt\  wUl  now  <H>tiiidor  him  m  une  jolli^ 
to  civ  ill /lit  ion.  tbjt't  in  U*  say,  Tt'gL^^<^^atrd  or  become  omalgiiitiikti'd  vrith  th6  |ilv- 
diniiiruini  nice.  The  ludj;ui,  in  onler  to  attahi  tho  civilkaHmi  nt  hi*  tnot^/ortuiislt 
niiij^hlior.  huw  iwa  mmU  before  hiui— thcj  r»rmy  aiid  tb*'' w^rkfthoii,  Tfco  Mmj^M 
sebool  and  lrnl(]*^r  U*v  thw  ImHaui  the  fti'hrK.d  where  he  <^an  obf-ftin  »TutUiuf<alaT7  «l»- 
ci^ljou  ti\  jiljico  him  ou  tbfi  road    to  Hct^uHiig  higher  posltioti^^   i^tnotif  th«  ^ptnMli* 
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American  olcment;  therefore  iucidontally  it  may  bo  stated  that  so  long  as  there 
exists  BO  largo  a  number  of  Indians  in  Mexico  the  reduction  of  the  army,  of  which 
8o  much  has  been  said,  would  be  a  censurable  measure. 

Besides  the  army  the  Indian  has  another  road  to  civilization— industry.  In  the 
factories  and  workshops  he  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  active  and  intelligent  ele- 
ments, and  will  ere  long  receive  the  benefits  of  the  stimulus;  ho  commences  in  his 
new  position  by  abandoning  his  dress,  which  is  only  so  in  name,  and  adopting  that 
of  the  Spanish -American,  finally  acquiring  intelligence  and  development  of  his 
moral  faculties. 

The  Spanish-American,  to  which  race  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
functionaries  and  literary  men  of  Mexico,  has  succeeded,  after  the  most  energetic 
efforts  and  with  the  material  aid  of  the  native  Indian  element,  in  reconstructing 
tlie  national  character,  binding  together  all  its  parts,  fusing  its  dissolvent  element* 
iu  a  common  mass,  and  inspiring  iu  all  classes,  with  the  love  of  country,  the  spirit 
of  true  i>rogres8. 

Of  tbo  11,395,712  inhabitants  an  official  authority  designates  2,165,- 
185,  or  19  per  cent,  as  European  and  Spanish- American;  4,330,371,  or  38 
per  cent,  as  Indian ;  and  4,900,156,  or  43  per  cent,  as  *'  mixed."  The  laws 
are  favorable  to  immigration,  but  the  frequently  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  has  not  attracted  foreigners.  Foreign  capital,  however, 
lias  made  large  investments  iu  mines,  railroads,  and  other  internal 
improvements,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

In  1874  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  was  declared.  The 
ministers  of  any  religion  do  not  by  reason  of  their  character  or  profes- 
sion enjoy  any  privilege  that  would  distinguish  them  from  any  other 
citizens,  nor  are  they  subject  to  greater  prohibitions  than  those  designed 
in  the  constitution.  Morality  is  taught  in  national  establishments 
without  alluding  to  any  special  religion.  No  religious  ceremony  is 
permitted  to  be  performed  in  public,  but  only  in  the  interior  of  the 
churches,  and  these  must  be  public.  Membei^  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation are  forbidden  to  wear  any  dress  to  distiiiguislrthem  from  other 
citizens.  Asa  result  of  the  bloody  conflicts  through  which  the  country 
has  come,  the  Government  seized  the  property  of  monastic  orders  and 
will  not  now  allow  their  establishment,  whatever  may  be  their  purpose. 
It  has  been  declared  that  the  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  necessary 
enlightenment  of  the  people  arises  from  superstitious  beliefs  which  they 
have  accepted  as  religious.  In  the  main,  the  officers  of  the  Government 
are  adherents  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The  first  so-called  Prot- 
estant church  dates  its  organization  ba^k  to  18G9.  These  churches  are 
now  reported  to  have  16,250  communicants  and  probably  49,512  adher- 
ents. They  report  7  theological  schools,  with  88  students;  23  boarding 
schools  and  orphanages,  with  715  pupils;  104  common  schools,  with 
6,633  pupils.  Sunday  schools  are  said  to  have  an  attendance  of  over 
10,000.  There  are  5  publishing  houses,  from  which  are  issued  11  papers. 
All  these  efforts  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  of  the  several  States  to  establish  efficient  systems 
of  public  instruction. 
ED  93 77 
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The  first  law  in  regaid  to  public  education  appeared  the  30th  <^ 
October,  1833;  further  action  was  taken  in  1834,  1843, 1846, 1854,  suid 
1855.  In  1861  a  law  was  passed  upon  public  instruction  under  the 
department  of  justice.  On  the  reestablishment  in  1869  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  of  the  constitutional  Government,  education,  which  had  reached 
a  most  deplorable  condition,  began  to  receive  new  and  more  vigorous 
attention.  New  opportunities  were  opened  for  women,  and  primary 
instruction  was  made  obligatory  in  the  Federal  District  and  territories. 
Still  more  definite  and  effective  legislation  was  had  in  1888.  In  the 
following  year  the  minister  of  justice  organized  a  congress  of  edaea- 
Uou,  to  be  composed  of  eminent  educators,  including  representatives 
from  the  different  States  apiwinted  by  their  respective  governors. 
This  congress  was  found  so  effective  in  harmoniziug  views,  adminis- 
tratiou,  and  legislation,  and  in  awakening  interest  in  the  public  mind 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  instruction  of  youth,  that  oth« 
congresses  have  followed,  each  doing,  if  i)ossible,  more  effective  work 
than  its  predecessor.  It  is  imi>os8ible  to  describe  tlie  difficulties 
encountered.  The  most  rudimentary  steps  were  necessary.  In  gen- 
eral it  was  agreed  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  establish 
schools  and  improve  instruction,  alike  for  girls  and  boys.  The  scholas- 
tic year  was  to  consist  of  ten  months,  beginning  on  the  7th  of  January; 
the  scholastic  week  of  five  days  beginning  Monday  and  closing  Friday. 

The  instruction  was  to  include  the  practical  duties  of  the  man,  the 
woman,  and  the  citizen;  reading  and  writing  the  national  langaage; 
arithmetic;  tbe  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  geography,  and 
of  national  history;  practical  notions  of  geometry;  drawing;  sketefaiup: 
of  common  and  simple  objects;  singing;  gymnastics  and  military  exer- 
cises; manual  training  adapted  to  boys  and  to  girls.     Local  commit- 
tees are  organized  in  difierent  sections  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out 
by  parents,  teachers,  and  children.    To  stimulate  teachers  prices  are 
offei*ed  for  specially  meritorious  efforts.    Meantime  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  meeting  the  great  demands  upon  sciontifie  knowled^  iwlhc 
discharge  of  its  duties  to  the  people  in  the  military,  naval,  and  ci\-il 
ser>ice,  has  organized  schools  of  medicine;  of  engineering  in  all  its 
departments;  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  surgery;     ^  commerce  and 
administration ;  of  arts  and  trades  for  men  and  for  women ;  of  fine  arts, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  and  a  conservatory  of 
music.    A  school  for  deaf-mutes  was  established  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
in  1866  and  one  for  the  blind  in  1870.    A  school  of  jurisprudence  or 
law  was  opened  in  1868,  with  a  six  years'  course.    In  1885  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Momentary  schools  was  estab- 
lished under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  department  of  justice  and 
public  instruction.    A  four  years'  course  was  provided  and  e3q>erience 
in  practice  schools  was  required.    Here  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
principles  and  methods  may  be  obtained.    The  model  school  for  pre- 
ceptors, established  in  1837,  receives  from  the  Government  an  annoai 
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anoyance  of  over  $60,000,  and  has  already  become  well  known  for  its 
efficiency;  prizes  are  offered  to  stimulate  the  preparation  for  teaching. 
In  the  librwies  at  the  capital,  which  are  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  eported  220,538  volumes,  of  which  159,000  are  in  the 
national  library.  Twenty  literary  and  scientific  societies  are  reported 
in  the  Federal  District.  Attention  was  given  to  the  establishment  of 
museums  as  early  as  1786,  but  interest  so  languished  that  little  remains 
of  them.  The  national  museum,  however,  has  been  reorganized  on  an 
efficient  basis,  and  now  receives  $12,000  annually  for  its  support  In 
archaeology  Mexico  has  done  much  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
scholars  in  all  countries.  There  are  reported  390  periodic  publications 
in  the  entire  Kepublic.  For  1892,  $206,000  were  exfiended  for  public 
instruction  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  21,169  pupils  were  enrolled. 
Statistics  of  public  instruction  are  lacking  from  four  of  the  States,  but 
in  those  reporting  there  were  in  1890  enrolled  221,952  males  and  104,945 
females,  or  a  total  of  320,897. 

Some  twenty  awards  were  bestowed  on  group  149.  A  considerable 
number  were  given  to  schools  that  exhibited  photographs  of  their  build- 
ingSi  grounds,  and  appliances,  and  the  work  of  their  pupils,  and  were 
distributed  among  different  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  District. 
Some  were  given  on  reports  and  statistics;  others  on  school  furniture; 
most  were  bestowed  for  the  excellence  of  school  work.  Specimens  of 
drawing  in  crayon  and  with  pencil  and  specimens  of  penmanship 
attracted  esx>ecial  attention. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil  erected  an  imposing  representative  building,  and  occupied  in 
difl'erent  departments  important  si>ace  with  industrial  and  commercial 
exhibits,  but  the  representation  of  education  was  inadequate  both  in 
educational,  literary,  and  illustrative  articles.  Indeed,  comparatively 
few  visitors  were  able,  from  iuformation  obtainable  on  the  grounds,  to 
ibrm  any  definite  Idea  of  what  is  accomplished  in  that  country  for  the 
advancement  of  the  intelligence  of  its  people.  A  national  museum  of 
natural  history  was  established  in  llio  as  early  as  1817.  Others  of  like 
character  are  rohhd  in  Pard,  Ceara,  Ouropreto.  The  national  library 
in  Rio  numbers  over  100,000  volumes.  The  college  at  Eio  numbers  22 
professors.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  military  education.  The 
Central  College  has  11  professors,  devoted  to  higher  branches  of  mili- 
tary science  and  engineering.  There  is  also  an  astronomical  observ^a- 
tory  associated  with  it.  There  are  two  faculties  of  medicine,  one  at  Rio 
and  another  at  Bahia.  There  are  faculties  of  law  at  Sao,  Paulo,  and 
Kecife.  There  is  a  commercial  institute  at  Eio.  There  is  also  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Rio  has  also  an  academy  of 
fine  arts  and  a  conser\^atory  of  music.  Each  of  the  several  States  car- 
ries on  a  system  of  public  education,  including  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.    There  are  many  private  schools,  especially  small  ones. 
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of  great  merit.  The  Province  or  State  of  Ceara,  where  the  InhabitantB 
in  1890  numbered  757,662,  numbered  according  to  the  latest  reports  in 
its  schools  for  primary  and  secondary  instruction  4,443  boys  and  4,546 
girls.    Ceara  maintains  a  normal  school. 

URUGUAY. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  made  au  exhibit  of  education  in  the  agri- 
cultural building.  There  were  collected  text-books  useil  in  different 
grades  of  instruction,  specimens  of  school  furniture,  seats  and  desks, 
and  illustrations  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  pupils'  work.  The 
exhibition  was  not  large,  but  showed  with  what  intelligence  and  zeal 
the  people  are  striving  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  universal 
education.  Among  the  important  agencies  employed  for  tho  dissemina- 
tion of  correct  ideas  is  a  pedagogical  museum.  In  this  an  effort  la 
made  to  show  the  importance  in  appliances  used  in  other  countries. 
Already  education  has  been  declared  free  and  attendance  compulsory. 
The  children  of  school  age  are  reported  as  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation, or  about  30,000.  Public  schools  are  by  law  unsectarian.  Tbe 
best  methods  of  organization  and  instruction  are  slowly  making  their 
way  among  the  i)eople.  Advanced  education  is  very  limited.  A  uni- 
versity was  founded  at  Montevideo  in  1838.  Much  good  has  been 
accomplished  by  it,  but  the  instruction  has  not  reached  tho  high  grade 
found  in  the  universities  of  Europe  or  in  the  United  States.  As  high 
a  number  as  1,300  students  have  been  reported  in  attendance.  There 
is  also  a  well-known  school  of  arts  and  trades. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  visit  to  this  country  of  Sarmiento,  the  enlightened  and  uistio- 
guished  Argentine  statesman,  created  an  interest  iu  the  education  of 
his  country  which  has  by  no  means  disappeared  from  the  Auiencan 
mind.  He  apprehended  the  importance  of  the  careful  training  of  the 
oung  to  the  establishment  and  perpetuity  of  free  institatious.  ^o. 
South  American  statesman  ever  did  more  for  the  training  of  the  youth 
of  his  country.  There  was  not  a  little  disappointment  that  the  present 
condition  of  Argentine  education  was  not  fully  represented  at  Chicago. 
The  period  of  the  Government  neglect  of  public  education  in  that  conn- 
try  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  for  the  reign  of  tyranny  and  terror.  Whatever 
stability  and  prosperity  have  come  to  that  country  may  be  traced  to  the 
efforts  to  train  children  in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  industry.  The  most 
satisfactory  information  obtainable  at  Chicago  in  regard  to  Argentine 
education  was  that  furnished  in  reference  to  secondary  instruction  in 
national  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  course  in  the  national  ool< 
leges  embraces  five  years.  For  the  first  year  Spanish,  practical  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  French.  The  second  year  Spanish,  arithme- 
tic,  Latin,  history  (ancient),  geography,  French.    Third  year  Spanish, 
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Latin,  history  (Europe,  middle  ages),  geography  (Europe,  physical  and 
political),  algebra,  fundamental  rules,  plane  geometry  (first  six  books 
of  Euclid),  French  (reviewing  of  grammar  and  reading),  English  (gram- 
mar and  composition).  Fourth  year  Spanish,  elements  of  rhetoric  and 
forms  of  literary  productions,  notions  of  etymology  (formation  of  the 
Neo-Latin  languages),  Latin  (Livy,  Sallust,  and  Cicero),  history  (Ajnerica 
at  the  time  of  discovery  and  the  wars  of  independence),  solid  geometry, 
physics,  mechanical  forces,  natural  history  (zoology),  philosophy  (psy- 
chology), English,  reading  and  composition.  Fifth  year,  Spanish  (his- 
torical  view  of  the  language,  literary  movement  in  Spanish- American 
countries),  Latin  (Cicero  and  Horace),  civil  government  (Argentine 
constitution  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States),  physics  (light, 
electricity,  acoustics),  cosmography  (historic),  history  (French  revolu- 
tion, Germany,  unification  of  Italy,  intellectual  movement),  Argentine 
history  (colonial),  viceyoyalty,  the  Republic,  era  of  anarchy,  tyranny 
of  Rosas,  organization  of  the  Republic,  chemistry  (inorganic  and 
organic),  natural  history  (vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology),  geology 
(constitution  of  our  globe),  mineralogy,  grouping  of  mineral  substances, 
philosophy  (logic),  ethics  (duties  and  rights),  English  (study  of  special 
authors).  It  is  complained  that  since  1863  the  plan  of  study  has  suf- 
fered eight  modifications,  and  that  now  Latin  is  compulsory  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  year.  As  in  other  national  establishments  of  edu- 
cation, no  system  of  religion  is  taught,  but  an  important  place  is  assigned 
to  instruction  in  morality.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  com- 
pleted their  twelfth  year.  Sixteen  national  colleges  are  reported  with 
2,604  pupils  in  attendance,  costing  annually  $685,980.  In  addition  to 
the  national  colleges,  private  colleges  may  be  incorporated  by  com- 
plying with  certain  specified  conditions.  There  are  17  of  these  col- 
leges reported  with  an  attendance  varying  from  28  to  500.  The  plan 
of  a  national  college  includes  a  library.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
these  libraries  has  reached  36,788.  Much  pains  is  taken  to  furnish  the 
colleges  with  maps  and  charts,  laboratories,  and  museums.  They  are 
all  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector-general,  who  has  two  assist- 
ants, and  reports  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Great  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  coui*se  of 
instruction  of  these  institutions. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sarmiento  in  1868,  when  he  returned  from  North  America  to  occupy 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  established  the  normal  school  at 
Parama.  Mr.  George  Stearns,  a  New  England  teacher,  became  its 
principal.  There  are  now  13  normal  schools  for  males  with  an  attend- 
ance of  3,130,  and  14  normal  schools  for  females  with  an  attendance  of 
3,837,  and  there  are  7  mixed  normal  schools  with  an  attendance  of  260 
in  the  normal  courses.  Normal  schools  are  of  two  classes,  those  of  the 
lower  grade  with  a  three  years^  course,  and  those  of  the  higher  with  a 
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five  years'  conrse.  In  the  male  normal  schoobs  there  is  military  drill ;  ia 
the  girls'  normal  school  there  are  courses  in  searing  and  domestic 
economy.  There  were  in  1892  G  kindergartens  attached  to  as  many 
normal  schools.  The  first  was  opened  at  Parama  in  1883,  under  Mra. 
Eccleston,  from  the  United  States.  In  1890  a  national  school  of  com- 
merce was  established,  whoso  graduates  are  given  preference  in  the 
public  service. 

HAITI. 

There  was  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  presence  of  Haiti  in  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  by  Columbus.  The  Govern- 
ment erected  on  the  grounds  a  pavilion  of  merit  as  a  general  ren- 
dezvous for  its  visiting  citizens,  and  occupied  space  with  interesting 
exhibits  in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  mines  and  mining,  forestry, 
and  others. 

Inquiries  for  education  were  only  answered  by  a  very  brief  and 
inadequate  statement,  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  for  public  instruc- 
tion, which  contained  a  general  description  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Eepublic  of  Haiti  in  the  year  1892.  The  data  contained  in  this 
report  showed  a  condition  of  things  far  from  encouraging  to  the  friends 
of  education.  Educational  expenditures  were  inadequate,  schools  were 
not  sufficient  in  number,  teachers  were  not  well  qualified,  attendance 
was  limited  and  irregular. 

Those  among  tlie  leaders  of  the  i>eople  who  are  seeking  to  promote 
the  best  things  in  education  are  at  great  disadvantage.  The  people 
generally  must  become  more  deeply  interested  in  intelligence  and 
virtue  before  their  Republic  can  expect  that  xirevalence  of  law,  order, 
and  prosperity  which  gives  stability  to  government. 

It  was  a  fact  of  great  promise  that  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  late 
United  States  minister  to  Haiti,  was  selected  by  that  Goveinment  a« 
its  representative  to  the  exposition.  He  was  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  of  what  the  colored  man  may  attain.  When  lie  spoke, 
he  voiced  not  only  the  i)ossibilitiett  of  Haiti,  but  of  the  colored  race. 

KEW   SOUTH   WALES. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  !New  South  Wales  deserves  si)ecial  atten- 
tion. The  literature  was  abundant.  One  could  learn  all  about  that 
distant  country,  its  geology,  mineralogy,  geography,  and  meteorology; 
all  about  its  government,  its  i>eople,  and  their  pursuits,  and  the  provi- 
sion for  culture  during  school  period  and  afterwards.  Nothing  appeared 
to  be  overlooked  or  left  out.  Here  were  school  laws,  school  reports, 
general  and  special,  such  as  that  on  technical  education,  and  that  on 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  of  school  buildings.  The  last  was 
made  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  contained  a  survey  of  these  sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
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tiins  marking  eiear  that  tlie  educational  experience  of  the  world  is  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  education  in  the  colouy.  The 
public  system  of  instruction  is  administered  under  a  central  office, 
which  was  set  forth  in  detail.  The  colony  is  appropriately  subdivided, 
and  the  schools  are  carefully  graded  from  the  university  downward  to 
the  kindergarten.  These  giad^  were  carefully  set  forth  by  systems  of 
classification,  views  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  the  specimens  it  has, 
and  appliances  connected  with  each  grade,  and  tiie  school  work  of  the 
same,  both  from  country  and  city,  all  carefully  catalogued.  There 
were  4  views  of  the  technical  college  and  12  of  common  public  school 
buildings  and  specimens  of  pupils'  work  from  574  public  schools. 

The  first  class  for  technical  education  in  the  colony  was  held  at  the 
Sydney  Mechanics'  School  of  Arts,  1865.  There  is  now  a  technical 
college  located  at  Oltimo,  with  a  large  number  of  branch  schools  in 
other  considerable  centers  of  population,  and  the  whole  is  under  the 
ministry,  supervised  by  a  superintendent  of  technical  education,  and 
the  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  in  1892  was  8,320. 

Specimens  of  their  work  were  exhibited  in  architecture,  carpentry, 
cabinetmaking,  sanitary  plumbing,  masonry,  stone  and  marble  carv- 
ing, in  masonry  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  pattern  making,  iron 
founding,  boiler  making,  fitting  and  turning,  and  coach  building,  in 
modeling,  photolithography,  industrial  art,  caligraphy,  and  phonog- 
raphy. The  Technological  Museum  contains  0,000  specimens,  and 'a 
large  number  of  these  were  on  exhibition,  carefully  catalogued,  with 
illustrations  of  economical  application,  including  foods,  medicines,  and 
specifying  resins,  gums,  barks,  fibers,  and  galls.  There  were  great 
numbers  of  specimens  of  wool,  both  for  educational  and  commercial 
purposes.  The  work  done  for  the  deaf  and  blind  was  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  blind,  by  statistical  reports,  and  specimens  of  the 
work  done  by  the  pupils.  There  were  7  photographs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  which  received  the  royal  assent  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, and  declares  its  object  to  be  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
morality  and  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.  It  has  buildings  on 
a  site  allotted  by  the  government  which  cost  $1,000,000,  and  includes 
scientific  laboratories  and  museums  equipped  with  all  modern  appli. 
ancps.  In  1892  it  had  14  professors  and  40  lecturers  and  demonstra- 
tors and  598  students  in  attendance,  including  99  women.  There  are 
4  affiliated  colleges.  There  was  a  large  number  of  specimens  exhib- 
ited  from  the  collections  in  the  museum  of  the  university  The  free 
public  Ubrary  contained  97,349  volumes,  and  its  visitors  are  carcfullv 
reported  as  are  those  to  the  museum  and  the  national  gallery  of  art 
lUc  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  1892  was  210,041. 

Kindergarten  is  now  taught  in  all  the  training  cl'asses.  Cookery  and 
needle  instruction  for  girls  and  manual  training  for  boys  are  incrcas- 
mgly  demanded.  The  legal  school  age  is  4  to  14.  An  arbor  day  is 
extensively  observed.  ^ 
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A  considerable  number  of  evening  schools  are  maintained.  There 
^  arc  reported  so-called  house-to-house  schools.  These  are  composed  of 
the  children  of  famihes  residing  in  localities  several  miles  apart.  Each 
locality  forms  a  teaching  station  or  house-to-house  school,  and  the 
teacher  journeys  from  station  to  station  and  collects  as  many  children 
as  possible  at  a  central  point.  The  instruction  is  confined  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  supplement  his 
oral  instruction  by  a  system  of  instruction  of  home  lessons.  Unless 
this  portion  of  his  duties  were  faithfully  attended  to  much  of  his  time 
and  teaching  would  be  wasted. 
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